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LIST OF APPENDICES—JANUARY-JUNE SESSION, 1923 


No. 1—Moose Jaw Controverted Election,—Certified Copy of Judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in the matter of the appeal made from the 
judgment of the trial judges in the Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan, 
relating to the Electoral District of Moose Jaw. Presented by the Honour- 
able The Speaker, for the information of the House, and ordered to be 
entered on the Journals of the House. The Judgment is printed in the 
Journals at pages 90-109. 


No. 2.—Seventh Report of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce, submitting the minutes of proceedings and evidence relating to 
the consideration given by the said Committee to Bill No. 88, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking; also recommending that the same be printed 
in blue-book form and as an appendix to the Journals. Printed. See 
Journals at pages 470, 471. 


No. 3—Fourth (Ocean Freight Rates and Transportation Companies), Fifth 
(Freight Rates on Shipments from Eastern Canadian Ports), Sixth (Rural 
Credits), and Seventh Reports of the Special Committee appointed to inquire 
into Agricultural Conditions,—Submitting a printed copy of its proceed- 
ings and the evidence given before the Committee; also certain documents 
and articles in connection therewith but not contained in the proceedings. 
The inquiry was subdivided under the subjects of—(a) Production, (b) 
Transportation, Distributing and Marketing, (c) Rural Credits, and (d) 
Relation of prices obtained by the agriculturists as producers and paid 
by them as consumers. Suggestions for consideration and recommendations 
are contained in the aforesaid reports; also recommendation in respect to 
printing in blue-book form for distribution, and as appendix to the 
Journals. Printed. See Journals at pages 293, 499, 517, 518-519, and 569. 


No. 4.—Eighth Report of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce,—Submitting a printed copy of the proceedings and evidence 


taken upon the question of investigating the basis, the function and the 
control of financial credit, and the relation of credit to industrial problems, 


and all documents submitted in connection therewith but not contained in 
the proceedings; also recommending that a further reference be made at 
the next session of Parliament on the said matters. Printed with Appendix 
No. 2. See Journals at page 521. 


No. 5.—Second and Final Report of the Special Committee appointed to inquire 
into the operation of Chapter 12, 8-9 George V, An Act respecting the Civil 
- Service of Canada,—Submitting a complete copy of the evidence adduced 
during the inquiry; also, recommending the printing of its proceedings and 
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LIST OF APPENDICES—Continued. 


the evidence in blue-book form for distribution and as an appendix to the 
Journals; also, recommendations in respect tc amendments suggested to the 
Civil Service Act as set forth in the said report. Printed as an Appendix 
only. Motion, that the report be concurred in, was, after debate withdrawn. 
For the said report and motion see Journals at pages 547-558 and 608. See 
also Debates (Hansard) at pages 4749-4750. 


.6—Third and Final Report of the Select Standing Committee on Mines and 


Minerals,—Submitting minutes of proceedings and evidence given relating 
to Canada’s Fuel Supply; recommendations contained in the said report 
in respect to further investigations; also recommending that the minutes 
of proceedings and the evidence given be printed in blue-book form and 
as an appendix to the Journals. Printed. See Journals at pages 584-586, 
and 607. 


. 7—Third Report of the Special Committee to whom was referred Bill No. 


15, An Act to readjust the Representation in the House of Commons,— 
Reporting back the Bill without amendment, and recommending that a 
similar Committee be appointed at an early period next session of Parlia- 
ment; also submitting a copy of the printed proceedings and evidence given, 
for the information of the House. Not printed. See Journals at pages 595 
and 682. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HovuskE or ComMoNs, 
WepnespaY, 28th February, 1923. 


Resolved.—That a Special Committee be appointed to inquire into Agricul- 
tural Conditions, and that the following Members do compose the said Com- 
mittee:—Messrs. Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, Lanctét, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Milne, Miunro, 
Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queens), Stansell, Sutherland and Tolmie. 


Attest. 
W. B. NORTHERE. 


Clerk of the Commons. 


Wenpnespay, 7th March, 1923. 


Ordered.—That the said Committee be given leave to report from time to 
time, and power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Attest. 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 


Clerk of the Commons. 


Wepnespay, 7th March, 1923. 


Ordered.—That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
is in session, and that they be authorized to have their proceedings and evidence 
printed from day to day for the use of the Members of the said Committee, and 
that Rule 74 relating thereto be suspended. 


Me Attest: 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 


Clerk of the Commons. 


Fripay, 9th March, 1923. 


Ordered.—That the quorum of the said Committee be five members. 
Attest. 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 


Clerk of the Commons. 
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REPORTS 
(Respecting the Reference) 


OF THE 


SELECT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


FIRST REPORT 


Houser or ComMons, 
Wepnespay, 7th March, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions beg 
leave to present the following as their First Report:— 

Your Committee recommend that leave be granted them to sit while the 
House is in session; and that they be authorized to have their proceedings and 
such evidence as may be taken, printed from day to day for the use of the 
Members of the Committee, and that Rule 74 relating thereto be suspended. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. R. McMASTER, 


Chairman. 
First Report concurred in, March 7, 1923. 
(See Journals at page 156). 


SECOND REPORT 


Hovusr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, 8th March, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions beg 
leave to present the following as their Second Report:— 
: Your Committee recommend that a quorum of this Committee be five mem- 
ers. { 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. R. McMASTER, 
Chairman. 

Second Report concurred in, March 9, 1923. 

(See Journals at page 172). 
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THIRD REPORT 


Hovusst or ComMMons, 
Wepnespay, 14th March, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions beg 
leave to present the following as their Third Report:— 

Your Committee beg to submit the following Resolution which they have 
unanimously adopted, viz.:— 

“That, in the opinion of the Committee, it is advisable and in the 
interests of agriculture in this country, that a full and searching inquiry 
should be made into all aspects of tle grain trade of Canada; and that 
for this purpose a Royal Commission should be appointed clothed with full 
powers, not only from the Dominion Government, but also from all 
Provinces desiring to co-operate in such inquiry. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
A. R. McMASTER, 
Chairman. 
Third Report concurred in, March 16, 1923. 
(See Journals at page 203). 


FOURTH REPORT 


House or CoMMons, 
Monpay, 23rd April, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
beg leave to present the following as their Fourth Report. 

Your Committee beg to submit the following Resolution which they have 
unanimously adopted, viz:— 

“ Among the various subjects which have been investigated by your Com- 
mittee, they desire to make a report on the question of ocean freights. It is not 


easy to over-emphasize the importance of cheap ocean transportation to the 
Canadian farmer. 


Whatever advantage may have accrued to the Canadian people by the 
millions of money spent on the development of our internal transportation 
system—the building of railways, the digging of canals, the deepening of rivers— 
such advantage may be in a large measure nullified if freight rates from our 
ecean ports to foreign countries are fixed at such figures as to absorb the savings 
which these expenditures have obtained. 


Your Committee are of the opinion that upon the regular steamship lines 
trading from Canadian ports the price of transportation service is determined 
neither by the law of supply and demand, nor on the basis of cost plus a reason- 
able profit, but that a combine exists among the various shipping companies, 
which combine is known as the North Atlantic and U. K. Conference Eastward- 
bound. 


The headquarters of this organization are at 8-10 Bridge Street, New York, 
and it includes in its membership a very great number, if not all, of the principal 
steamship companies operating regular lines out of North Atlantic ports. 

According to the witness, Mr. W. H. Chase, Atlantic freight rates are made 
in New York the first Thursday in every month. (See evidence of Mr. Chase, 
page 350). To this North Atlantic Conference belong nearly all, if not all, 
of the regular steamship lines running from Montreal, including the Canadian 
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Government Merchant Marine. (See evidence of Mr. W. A. Cunningham, 
Traffic Manager, page 211). It will be remembered that the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, as well as the Canadian National Railways, is operated 
under the control of a Board, and not by a Minister of the Crown. 

Subsidiary to this Conference there exists a smaller association of steam- 
ship men connected with steamship lines trading out of Montreal. This 
association is called sometimes the Canadian Liner Committee, and sometimes 
the Weekly Liner Committee. They hold meetings as a rule every Tuesday 
afternoon at the offices of the companies whose representatives act for the 
association, 


The minutes of various meetings of this association, produced before your 
Committee, show that the lines or transportation companies constituting the 
association are as follows:— 

Cunard, Anchor Donaldson and Thomson Lines; Canadian Pacific Ocean 
Services, Ltd., White Star Dominion Line; Intercontinental Transports, Ltd., 
(with which certain vessels of the Canadian Steamship Lines, Ltd., are 
associated) ; Furness Withy Company, McLean, Kennedy and Company; and the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. 

The object of these meetings was very neatly characterized by Mr. L. A. W. 
Doherty, the representative of one of these lines, as being “ to stabilize or keep 
uniform the situation of ocean transport”. 


It was contended by the gentleman who represented the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine before the Committee that the line merely “sat in” 
with the rest of the steamship lines at the weekly conferences, and that it was 
not bound in the same manner as the others were bound to maintain rates. 


A careful consideration of the evidence hardly supports this contention. 
]i, would appear that during the several years the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine has been in existence, it has departed from rates so established 
on four different occasions—one departure, however, covering more than one 
shipment. 


The manner in which the Liner Committee operated was as follows:— 


The general rates were set at the North Atlantic and U. K. Conference in 
New York, but for the purpose of united action in regard to these and other 
matters, a weekly meeting was held, at which representatives of all the steam- 
ship lines attended. At this meeting, rates were agreed upon, and no member of 
the line had the right to depart from the rates so established without conferring 
with and warning his competitors of his intention so to do. An earnestly- 
worded expostulation would be directed by one member to another if this line 
of conduct was not followed. 

This state of affairs brought about the following extraordinary result. The 
Government of the United States forced the Shipping Board of that country 
which manages the United States Governmentally-owned steamers, to make a 
very low rate for the transportation of flour to Europe—a rate stated by the 
shipping companies to be below a commercial rate. This rate applied only to 
flour ground in the United States. To meet this rate, the North Atlantic Con- 
ference Lines established, at a given moment, a rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds 
on flour ground in the United States, while they maintained a rate of 19 cents 
per 100 pounds on Canadian flour—a very substantial differential against our 
Canadian millers. To this agreement, as a member of the North Atlantic Con- 
ference, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine was a party. 

The Committee feel in this regard that the vast sums spent by the Cana- 
dian people on the development of a Merchant Marine were never intended to 
bring about this result. 
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The Committee desire to bring the facts in this regard to the earnest atten- 
tion of the House, and would respectfully suggest that the Minister of Railways 
and Canals should take the matter up with the Canadian National Railway 
Board for consideration and appropriate action. 

It would appear that the shipping combine referred to does not include 
tramp steamers, which can be chartered from time to time, and among which 
there exists keen competition. These, however, are only available to those 
shippers who can load a whole steamer; neither do they take the place of 
regular lines which are able to effect transportation almost with the regularity 
of express trains, and which, therefore, offer much greater advantages to those 
who have to ship perishable articles to a market which wishes to have a regular 
supply. 

The boats of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are not of such 
construction as permits of their being used as cattle boats, and to convert them 
for this purpose would be both costly and impracticable. 

Evidence was produced showing that since the commencement of the war, 
ocean rates on cattle had increased by 300 per cent, while the price of beef in 
the British market had only increased 66 per cent during the same period. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the continuance of the rates now 
charged inevitably must have a detrimental effect upon the export cattle trade. 


Your Committee were also struck with the fact that many of the witnesses 
connected with transatlantic steamship lines testified that, as a rule, small 
cargoes were brought from Great Britain to this country, and that this fact 
tended to increase freight rates on Canadian eastward-bound traffic over what 
would be the case if a fair amount of traffic were coming westward as well as 
going eastward. Thus any policy which diminishes the volume of trade coming 
from Europe to Canada, tends to increase the cost of transportation from 
Canada to Europe. The attention of the House is respectfully invited to this 
fact, and the attention of the Government directed to the situation so created. 

The whole is respectfully submitted. 

A. R. McMASTER, 


Chairman. 
Fourth Report concurred in, June 26, 1923. 
(See Journals at page 569). 


FIFTH REPORT 


Hovuss or Commons, 
Monpay, 18th June, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
beg leave to present the following as their Fifth Report:— 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


In their fourth Interim Report, your Committee dealt with the question 
of ocean freight rates, the control of the rates charged by liners trading out of 
’ Kastern Canadian ports by the North Atlantic and U.K. Conference, Eastward- 
bound, and the operations of the Canadian Liner Committee, sometimes called 
the Weekly Liner Committee. ; 

In view of the paramount importance of this subject and of statements 
made in the press and elsewhere concerning the findings of your Committee, we 
feel that the matter merits further attention. 
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That the transportation business as far as concerns ocean liners is very 
largely in the hands of rings or conferences is a matter which admits of no 
possible successful contradiction. That such rings exist is certain; whether 
they are on the whole beneficial or not to transportation interests and the public 
generally is a matter for debate. How best they can be controlled has engaged 
the attention of legislators in Great Britain, in the United States, and in our 
country for many years. 

The very fabric of our modern life is woven from the interchange of goods 
of widely sundered nations. The exchange of such goods is effected in large 
part by the steamships of the world, which have, according to Mr. J. A. Salter, 
who during the war acted as Chairman of the Allied Maritime Transport Execu- 
tive, never exceeded in number about 8,000, while those employed in manning 
them amount to some 450,000 and those in building them to perhaps 250,000. 
The total value of all the ocean-going ships in the world before the war was 
not more than $1,500,000,000 less than the capital invested in two British rail- 
way companies. The total amount of steel sunk in the ships lost during war 
was about 5,000,000 tons, which is not more than 12 per cent of the steel produc- 
tion of America in a single year. 

These 8,000 vessels, apart from coastal craft, are divided into liners—that 
is to say ships which run between regular ports on regular time-tables—and 
tramp vessels, which go from port to port as freight presents itself for carriage. 
Various estimates have been given as to the division of steam vessels into these 
two classes. Certainly not more than half, and according to some estimators, 
considerably less than half, are of the liner type. The demarcation between 
them is by no means a fixed one. Tramps may sometimes act as liners; liners 
may sometimes act as tramps. 

In our study of the situation we are indebted to the labours of the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings appointed by the British Government in 1906 
and whose report was presented in 1909 and issued in the form of a British 
blue book under No. C.D. 4668. 

The report contains the findings of the majority, who looked more or less 
with favour on the formation and operation of shipping rings, and of the min- 
ority, who looked with disfavour upon them. 

To the majority report Mr. Madison, a Labour man, made a strong reserva- 
tion, desiring it to be clearly understood that he did not in the least. subscribe 
to the view that shipping rings or conferences were either necessary to, or in 
the interests of, trade in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Those who 
signed the majority report were, in considerable numbers, connected with ship- 
ping interests, while those who signed the minority report do not appear to 
have had such direct or indirect interest in the matter. 


FINDINGS OF THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


To this end the majority of the Commissioners made the following recom- 
mendations :— 

Their main recommendation was that the shippers and the merchants in a 
given trade should form themselves into an association, so that they might be 
able to present a united front to a conference or shipping ring when any con- 
troversy arose. 

They further recommended that failing an amicable arrangement of diffi- 
culties between the shippers’ association and the conference being arrived at, 
the matter should be referred to the Board of Trade, a British Governmental 
Department corresponding in a certain degree to our Department of Trade and 
Commerce, which Department should be empowered:— 
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“(a) on the application of one of the two parties to appoint some 
person or persons to endeavour to promote a settlement by conciliation. 

“(b) on the application of both parties to appoint an arbitrator or 
arbitrators to decide the point at issue.” 


They further suggested that in cases where it would appear to the Board of 
Trade that there were good grounds for believing that important national or 
Imperial interests were affected, and where it had not been found possible to 
settle the point by conciliation, the Board of Trade should have power to 
appoint a person or persons to inquire into the matter and report to them, it 
being left to the discretion of the Board of Trace whether this report should 
subsequently be presented to Parliament. In considering whether they should 
take action in this respect, the Board of Trade should have regard to any 
representations made to them by any Colonial Governments interested. 

They further recommend that in order that the Board of Trade might be 
cognizant of the position and proceedings of shipping conferences, all shipping 
conferences making use of the system of deferred rebates should be required 
to deposit confidentially with the Board of Trade:— 


“ (a) all conference agreements and any agreements or understandings with 
foreign lines or lines not in the conference; 

“(b) all rebate circulars and forms for claiming rebates; 

“(e) any agreement entered into with associations of merchants and 
shippers recognized by the Board of Trade.” 


The further suggestion was that all shipp:ng conferences making use of the 
system of ceferred rebates should be required to publish their tariff of rates 
and classifications of goods, and deposit copies with the Board of Trade. 

To this report Lord Inverclyde made a reservation. He objected to publica- 
tion of tariffs and class‘fications, and the supervision by the Board of Trade, 
and appeared to be of the opinion that the investment of British capital in 
shipping would not be made to the same extent if the conference system were 
not allowed to operate. 


FINDINGS OF THE MINORITY OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


The minority report was insistent upon the real object of the formation 
of conferences or shipping rings. They stated that:— 

“The real object was to exclude competition and to raise or maintain the 
rates of freight. Under that system a number of shipping companies combine 
to secure a monopoly of a proportion of the shipping trade. They effect their 
object by under-cutting their competitors (if any) in freights until they have 
driven them away, and further by agree‘ng among themselves to charge the 
same rates of freight and to return a fixed percentage of all freight, after a 
certain lapse of time, to all ‘loyal’ shippers, i.e., those shippers who have not 
shipped any goods by steamers not belonging to the ring.” 

They pointed out, however, that the monopoly was not an absolute one. 

“The monopoly thus created is not absolute in the sense that the rings 
can charge any freights they I'ke or impose whatever conditions they please 
upon the trade. In practice their monopoly is subject to certain limitations. 
The shipping conferences are generally careful, in their own interests, not to 
press matters to extremities.” 

They pointed out, however, that the monopoly, such as it is, is subject to 
no legal control. After laying down the principle that “ all monopolies are liable 
to abuse, to a greater or less extent, unless they are strictly limited either by 
nature of the case, by legislation, or by some form of supervision”; that “ there 
is, of course, a presumption against a monopoly in any branch of trade being 
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beneficial to the community ”’; and that “the benefits of the organization which 
they (the shipping companies) adopt for the purposes of their business must 
be valued, mainly with reference to its effect, not on the shipp:ng companies, 
but on the general public,” they proceed to examine the arguments which have 
been adduced in support of the system of shipping rings. 

Having come to conclusions as to the value of such rings quite dissimilar to 
those of the majority, they sum up their findings, thirteen in number, as 
follows:— 

“ (1) The conference system with the deferred rebate—the natural evolu- 
tion of a highly organized trade dealing with customers for the most part 
scattered or disorganized, has created on almost all the chief ocean routes a 
monopoly the limitations upon which are in many cases illusory, and which 
generally tend to decline; 

“ (2) The system was introduced in the first instance with the object of 
raising rates or preventing their fall and dim‘nishing competition; 

‘““ (3) It has been successful in raising or keeping up rates; 

“(4) The public have, as a rule, to pay higher rates of freight than they 
would pay in an open market; 

“ (5) The system has been injurious to ‘tramps’, the strongest element in 
the British Mercantile Marine, and it leads as to them to waste and to higher 
rates of freight; 

“ (6) The system tends to waste in various other directions owing to the 
manner in which the rings are constituted; 

“ (7) There is no satisfactory evidence that the saving in cost, if there be 
any, under the system of shipping rings, exceeds the waste which is due to that 
system ; 

“(9) The system tends to inflate the amount of tonnage and consequently 
the amount of capital invested upon which interest has to be paid; 

“ (10) It has diminished or tends to diminish the ports of sailing; 

“(11) It gives a country such as the United States, in which the system 
is illegal, an advantage as compared with the United Kingdom; 

“ (12) It has caused in the case of South Africa diversion of British Trade; 

“ (13) There is no evidence that it has appreciably increased regularity of 
sailing or greatly improved the quality of steamers; but it has tended to bring 
about equality and stability of rates.” 

(It should be noted that No. 11 of the above does not now represent the 
actual facts.) 


Although the minority have come to a different conclusion as to the advan- 
tages said to flow from the ex'stence of shipping rings than have the majority, 
their recommendations do not, to any great extent, vary from those of the 
majority. 

The minority lay down the general principle that such a monopoly and 
system as they have described should be subject to control. The control should 
be sought through a “system of conciliation and limited supervision by the 
Board of Trade.” “ We should prefer,” they say, “to rely in the first instance 
upon the effect of giving facilities which do not now exist, for bringing promptly 
to the attention of Parliament any serious abuses, and upon organization being 
met to counter organization; ‘conference’ of shippers dealing, if possible, on 
something like equal terms with ‘ conferences’ of shipowners.” 

It will therefore be seen that the Commissioners agreed as to the advisa- 
bility of some sort of control to prevent the quasi-monopolies enjoyed by the 
shipping rings or conferences being turned to the disadvantage of the public. 

The minority would, however, give greater opportunities for appeal to the 
Board of Trade than were suggested by the majority. They state: “ We rely 
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strongly upon the effect of full publicity, which has not hitherto existed as to 
the working of the conferences; and one valuable check would be that the 
results of official inquiries would be promptly brought to the notice of Parlia- 
ment. As to this also, the proposals of the majority seem inadequate. It is to 
be left to the discretion of the Board of Trade whether the report shall be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and if so, after how long an interval. We think that the 
results of such an inquiry should in all cases be presented, and presented 
promptly while the facts are still fresh.” 

In their view, to ensure a fair trial of conciliation, accompanied by super- 
vision, on the part of the Board of Trade it was at least necessary. 

“(q) That the Board of Trade should be free to recognize any association 
(of shippers) which is, in its judgment, of an adequately representative 
character; 

“(b) That the Board of Trade should be free to direct an inquiry with full 
powers as to taking evidence and the production of documents, where it appears 
that important public interests (including those of consumers and producers) 
are affected by the action of shipping conferences; or upon the representation 
of Colonial Governments interested that such an inquiry is expedient; 

“(e) That a report of the nature and result of such inquiries should be 
presented to Parliament in all cases promptly; care, of course, being taken not 
to divulge information likely to be useful to actual or possible competitors; 

“(d) That there should annually be presented to Parliament a return relat- 
ing to Shipping Conferences, all conference agreements and other matters men- 
tioned at Page 89, Paragraph 3*, of the report of the majority, extensions or 
changes, if any, in the areas of Conferences, their amalgamations, the changes, 
if any, in the terms of deferred rebates, and in the ports of sailing from the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, so that Parliament may be made acquainted 
from time to time and kept in touch with the working and development of the 
Conference system; care also being taken not to divulge information of the 
kind above mentioned.” 

As to the publication of tariffs and classifications we agree with the 
proposal of the majority. 

In 1913 Sir Henry Drayton, then Mr. H. L. Drayton, K.C., Chief Com- 
missioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, on instructions 
received from the then administration, proceeded to England with the object 
of discussing with the Imperial authorities the question of Governmental control 
of the charges made by the shipping companies to the public for the carriage of 
ocean-borne freight. 

It would appear that the suggestions made in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings had not brought about the desired results, and 
that a sentiment existed in Canada that the commerce of this country was being 
prejudicially affected by the rates charged for ocean carriage. 

The results of the visit of Sir Henry Drayton to Great Britain were 
reported by him in a letter dated Ottawa, October 18th, 1913, and directed to 
the Rt. Hon. the President and Members of the Privy Council. 

The report in effect sets forth that Sir Henry Drayton had endeavoured to 
obtain the appointment of a joint Commission to make an investigation of, and 


*(Note: Page 89, Paragraph 3, states: ‘In order that the Board of Trade may be cognizant of the position 
and proceedings of Shipping Conferences, we suggest that all Shipping Conferences making use of the system 
of deferred rebates should be required to deposit. confidentially at the Board of Trade,— 

(a2) All conference agreements and any agreements or understandings with foreign line or lines not in the 
conference ; 

(b) All rebate circulars and forms for claiming rebates; 

(c) Any agreement entered into with associations of merchants and shippers recognized by the Board of 
Trade. 

We think that this information should be accessible confidentially to all Government Departments, which, 
because of postal or cargo contracts or for any other reason may be intereste”’). 
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report upon, methods and practices, rates and charges of ocean carriers doing 
business between ports in the United Kingdom and ports in the Dominion, as 
well as the charges of terminal companies or port authorities in both places, 
through which traffic passed, as well as to investigate into insurance charges or 
other expenses which had to be borne by the shippers from both countries. It 
was further represented that such commission should recommend what, if any, 
legislation the Commission deemed advisable should be passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, by the Parliament of Canada or by both. 

In answer to the representations made by Sir Henry Drayton, the British 
Board of Trade declined to create such commission, on the ground that the 
Dominions Royal Commission (**) were already investigating the matter of 
freight rates, which subject had been referred to them, but that his Majesty’s 
Government was prepared, if desired, to communicate with the Dominions Royal 
Commission for the purpose of informing them of the desire of the Canadian 
Government that the subject of shipping freights between Canada and the 
United Kingdom should be investigated with as little delay as possible. 

Sir Henry Drayton expressed his opinion that if the Dominions Royal 
Commission could take the matter up and make an interim report on it, if 
necessary, he did not think the inquiry could be in better hands. 

On receiving this advice from the British Government Sir Henry Drayton 
waited on the Chairman of the Dominions Royal Commission and learned 
from him that the question of transportation within the empire was one which 
that Commission had already taken some evidence upon, and that the Com- 
mission would be in Canada the next August. 

The report of Sir Henry Drayton then proceeds as follows:— 


INVESTIGATION NECESSARY 


“ Notwithstanding the information which I received from the Conference 
lines, I am still of the view that an investigation should be held. 

For the western movement, the lines forming part of the Conference which 
are the Allen Line, the Canadian Northern Steamship Railway Lines, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Steamship Lines, the Cunard Line, the Dominion Line, 
the Donaldson Line, the Furness Line, the Manchester Liners, and Thompson 
Line, issue a tariff for the different seasons, the tariff being drawn to include 
general minimum rates on practically all, or at least on the chief commodities 
moving. These minimum rates, so-called, are practically the maximum rates 
that the lines obtain, and the shipper is in a position to know, as in my view 
he should always know, what the rate will be on a given commodity within a 
given period. No such rates are issued in so far as the eastern movement is 
concerned, but weekly lists are issued from time to time so that it may be 
entirely impossible for the Canadian shipper to know what his rates on flour 
or wheat may be in a month’s time. I have been unable to at all convince the 
Conference that this is an improper practice in so far as the eastern movement 
is concerned. The advanced reason why the admitted convenience can be given 
to the shipper shipping west is that there is never a scarcity of room on the 
western movement, while there may be a scarcity of space on the eastern move- 
ment. The position of the companies shortly is that, with the higher amount 
of business offering, and the possibility of shortage in boat accommodation, the 
companies should be allowed to take advantage of the shortage and charge a 
greater rate for handling the large than would be charged for handling the 


**(Note) The Dominions Royal Commission were appointed by the British Government on the 15th April, 
1912. Among other objects they were instructed to inquire into and report upon the trade of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland with the United Kingdom, each other and the rest 
of the world. 
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smaller amount. This practice the companies claim to be necessary. Whether 
it is necessary or not, it is certainly injurious to Canadian exporters, and is 
entirely against the usual basis of rate adjustments, at least so far as a land 
haul is concerned.” 

Further on the report proceeds:— 


DEMAND FOR INVESTIGATION JUSTIFIED 


“The demand for investigation made by the Canadian Government, and 
aeceded to as above noted by the Imperial authorities, is therefore justified by 
the exigencies of the traffic moving in either direction. 

“The position when action was taken by your honourable body was that 
steamship conferences were effective so that no competition was afforded beyond 
the sporadic competition that the tramp freight boat affords. Competition of 
this character affords no protection whatever to shippers requiring regular 
shipments in less than cargo lots. In my view, such a condition practically 
eliminates all competition and requires come governmental control.” 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL DIFFICULT 


“The matter of governmental control is difficult. Certain conditions which 
apply to railways do not apply to ocean carriers. The earrying unit is a fixed 
unit. For this reason the sections of the Railway Act which prevent discrimina- 
tion cannot well be applied. It would be against the interests not only of the 
carriers, but in the long run, of the commerce of the country, if a boat, being 
unable by reason of the state of the market to obtain a proper cargo at regular 
rates, could not be loaded with goods which would only move by reason of the 
special inducement that a cut at the last hour, having reference to that par- 
ticular sailing, affords. 

“On the other hand, as at present advised, there would seem to be no 
reason why standard maximum rates should not be fixed by an independent 
authority, and that no increase should.be allowed in standard maximum rates 
except with the consent of that authority.” 

It is now desirable to make reference to the findings of the Dominions 
Royal Commission concerning freight rates. 

The position of the shipping companies is set forth at Page 310 of the 
Final Report of the Dominions Royal Commission, the views of the Commis- 
sioners being expressed as follows:— 

“586. In most countries of the world steps have been taken to supervise 
or control railway rates, but when it is urged that ocean freight rates should be 
controlled in the same manner as are railway rates, the reply has been that 
steamship companies are on an entirely different footing from railway compan- 
ies. The latter, it is said, enjoy a monopoly, whereas the former do not. 

“This view was strongly put forward in the evidence tendered to us by the 
Secretary of the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. He urged that rates 
of freight must, in the last resort, be governed by the laws of supply and demand, 
and that it was impossible for shipowners in the long run to fix rates which 
it was unreasonable for producers to bear. In his view it was impracticable 
to take any action towards controlling freight rates unless the Governments 
concerned were ready either to grant special privileges to shipowners, e. g., to 
guarantee minimum shipments, or themselves to engage in the carrying trade. 

“587. The distinction between railway companies and steamship owners, 
is, we think, founded on fact. As a general rule each country reserves its coast- 
ing trade to its own nationals (though the United Kingdom is a notable excep- 
tion), but the ports of the world are free for oversea trade to ships of all flags. 
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The world’s carrying trade is conducted by a comparatively small number of 
liners and a number of tramps nearly 12 times as large.** If the rates on any 
given route are fixed too high by the owners of the liners, there is obviously 
great inducement for the tramp owners to enter the trade and secure a share 
in the high profits prevailing, with the result that the rates must fall. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the opinion is largely held that the argu- 
ment of the steamship owners is vitiated by their practice. 

“Tt is contended that on many trade routes shipowners have been able to 
combine and in practice to create a virtual monopoly. It is pointed out that 
this monopoly takes various forms and is secured by various means, all of which 
were set out after full investigation by the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings 
in 1909. So far, however, no action has been taken on any of the findings of 
that Commission. Your Majesty’s Government has not yet been convinced of 
the necessity, or, if convinced, has not yet found the time, to take the matter 
in hand, in spite of the representations made by more than one Dominion 
Government.” 

It is interesting to note that in the view of the Dominions Royal Commis- 
sion, no action has been taken on any of the findings of the Royal Commission 
on Shipping Rings, which have already been set forth in this report. Neverthe- 
less, the Dominions Royal Commission came to the conclusion that there was 
a need for supervision. Their views on this point are found on Page 311 of 

their Final Report, Paragraph 588; 
“588. Our investigations have satisfied us that in normal times the com- 
bination of shipowners is strong enough to limit the freedom of shippers, whose 
varied and detached interests make it difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
combine in any effective opposition, and that, therefore, in principle, it is not 
desirable that the operations of the steamship companies should remain longer 
without some measure of Government supervision.” 

It is interesting to note that the United States authorities have come to 
conclusions differing little, if at all, from those arrived at by the various Com- 
missions above referred to. 

In 1914 a Committee of the United States House of Representatives which 
had been investigating questions connected with shipping rates and combina- 
tions, put forward the following proposals. These are quoted on page 313 of the 
Final Report of the Dominions Royal Commission, as follows:— 


“(1) That navigation companies engaged in the foreign trade should be 
brought under the supervision of the ‘Inter-State Commerce Commission’ as 
regards the regulation of rates, and generally the conditions of water transpor- 
tation which affect the interests of shippers. 

“(2) That all carriers engaged in the foreign trade should be required to 
file for approval with the Inter-State Commission, copies of all written agree- 
ments (or memoranda of oral understandings) with other steamship companies, 
or with American shippers, railroad and brandportevien agencies, together with 
any modifications or cancellations. 

“ (3) That the Inter-State Commerce Commission should be empowered to 
order cancellation of any such agreements found to be discriminating or unfair. 
or detrimental to the commercial interests of the United States. 

“ (4) That the Inter-State Commerce Commission should be empowered to 
investigate fully complaints regarding the unreasonableness or unfairness of 
rates, or to institute proceedings on its own initiative, and to order such rates 
to be changed if unreasonably high or discriminating. 


**(Note: Estimates vary as to the proportion of liner tonnage to the whole; it may be as much as one- 
half or as low as one-fifth. Sir J. Maclay, in giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Shipping 
Rings, estimates the proportion at 33 per cent.) 
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“ (5) That this supervision should extend to freight classifications and to 
complaints relating to the adjustment of rates between classes of commodities 

“ (6) That rebating of freight rates and discrimination between shippers 
or ports, should be prohibited. ‘ 

“ (7) That the Inter-State Commission should be empowered to investigate 
fully all complaints charging (a) failure to give reasonable notice, (b) unfair 
treatment of shippers in the matter of cargo space, (c) the existence of dis- 
criminating or unfair contracts with certain shippers, (d) unfairness in the 
settlement of claims, and indifference to the landing of freight in proper con- 
dition. 

“ (8) That the use of ‘ fighting ships’* and deferred rebates be prohibited 
both in the export and import trade of the United States, and that carriers 
should be prohibited from retaliating against shippers by refusing space accom- 
modation when available.” 

Such proposals were followed by legislation in the United States. (See 
chapter 451 of the First Session of the Sixty-Fourth Congress, 1916.) We 
excerpt from this Act section 15, as one of special interest to Canadians insofar 
as in the North Atlantic and United Kingdom Conference, the system of rebates 
has not been in operation for some years. 

The Act reads as follows:— 

“That every common carrier by water, or other person subject to this Act, 
shall file immediately with the board (the United States Shipping Board) a true 
copy, or, if oral, a true and complete memorandum, of every agreement with 
another such carrier or other person subject to this Act, or modification or 
cancellation thereof, to which it may be a party or conform in whole or in 
part, fixing or regulating transportation rates or fares, giving or receiving 
special rates, accommodations, or other special privileges or advantages, con- 
trolling, regulating, preventing or destroying competition; pooling or appor- 
tioning earnings, losses or traffic; allotting ports or restricting or otherwise 
regulating the number and character of sailings between ports; limiting or 
regulating in any way the volume or character of freight or passenger traffic to 
be carried; or in any manner providing for an exclusive preferential, or co-oper- 
ative working arrangement. The term ‘agreement’ in this section includes 
understandings, conferences and other arragements. 

“The Board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify any agreement, or 
any modification or cancellation thereof, whether or not previously approved 
by it, that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as between carriers, 
shippers, exporters, importers, or ports, or between exporters from the United 
States and their foreign competitors, or to operate to the detriment of the com- 
merce of the United States, or to be in violation of this Act, and shall approve 
all other agreements, modifications, or cancellations. 

“ Agreements existing at the time of the organization of the Board shall 
be lawful until disapproved by the Board. It shall be unlawful to carry out 
any agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by the Board. 

‘All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made after the organiza- 
tion of the Board shall be lawful only when and as long as approved by the 
Board, and before approval or after disapproval it shall be unlawful to carry 
out in whole or in part, directly or indirectly, any such agreement, modification 
or cancellation. 

“Every agreement, modification or cancellation lawful under this section 
shall be excepted from the provisions of the Act approved July second, eighteen 


*(Note: The term “Fighting ship” means a vessel used in a particular trade by a carrier or group of 
carriers for the purpose of excluding, preventing or reducing competition by driving another carrier out of 
the trade). 
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hundred and ninety, entitled ‘An Act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ and amendments and Acts supplementary 
thereto, and the provisions of sections seventy-three to seventy-seven, both 
inclusive, of the Act approved August twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four, entitled ‘An Act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,’ and amendments and Acts supplementary 
thereto. 

“ Whoever violates any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of $1,000 for each day such violation continues, to be recovered by the United 
States in a civil action.” 

Before passing from this phase of the subject, we may also state that in 
June, 1920, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Lloyd George, then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, appointed by virtue of a resolution passed by the Imperial War Con- 
ference of 1918, a Committee called the Imperial Shipping Committee, “ (1) To 
inquire into complaints from persons and bodies interested with regard to ocean 
freights, facilities and conditions in the Inter-Imperial trade or questions of a 
similar nature referred to them by any of the nominating authorities, and to 
report their conclusions to the Governments concerned. (2) To survey the 
facilities for Maritime transport on such routes as appear to them to be neces- 
sary for trade within the Empire, and to make recommendations to the proper 
authority for the co-ordination and improvement of such facilities with regard 
to the type, size and speed of ships, depth of water in locks and channels, 
construction of harbour works, and similar matters.” 

This Committee reported on the 3rd of June, 1921, to the effect that a 
central body should be formed for the following purposes:— 

“(a) To perform such duties as may be entrusted to them under laws in 
regard to Inter-Imperial shipping, applicable to the whole or to important 
parts of the Empire. 

“(b) To inquire into complaints in regard to ocean freights and condi- 
tions in inter-Imperial trade or questions of similar nature referred to them by 
any of the Governments of the Empire. 

“(c) To exercise conciliation between interests concerned in Inter-Imperial 
shipping. 

“(d) To promote co-ordination in regard to harbours and other facilities 
necessary for Inter-Imperial shipping.” 

To this end the Committee sketched a constitution for such a body which 
they deemed should be called the Imperial Shipping Board. 

On the 9th of December, 1922, the Imperial Shipping Committee presented 
a final report on the deferred rebate system. In this report they differ but little 
from the conclusions arrived at by the majority of the Royal Commission on 
Shipping Rings. They did suggest, however, that instead of powers of con- 
ciliation and arbitration being vested in the British Board of Trade, such powers 
should be vested in the Imperial Shipping Board, which the Committee has 
recommended should be set up in their report of June 8rd, 1921. 

It would appear that in spite of the lengthy investigations held into this 
subject, no definite Government action, either on the part of the British author- 
ities or on the part of the Canadian authorities, has yet been taken. 

It has been felt by some that the cost of ocean carriage is not a national 
but an international question, and Mr. David Lubin, the founder of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, prior to his death in 1919, urged very strongly 
that international action should be taken for the purpose of regulating ocean 
freight rates. His views are found in a pamphlet published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome on the 1st of December, 1916, and entitled: 
“Further Papers on the Resolution passed by the Congress of the United States 
for an International Commerce Commission.” 
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Mr. Lubin writes:— 

“Ocean carriage is a public utility; it should be under public control. — 

“Concentrate the business of ocean carriage in the hands of shipping rings, 
and what have we got? We have also got a tyranny pure and simple, for the 
shipping ring may likewise exert social, economical and political pressure, pres- 
sure exerted not merely over a few farmers, a few exporters or importers of 
the staples, but over all the farmers of the land, and over all the people of the 
land. Nor is this all, as the business of ocean carriage is from country to 
country; international, this pressure can be exerted not merely over one country 
but over every country.” 

Further at Page 7 he states: — 

“During the London conference some of the shipowners contended that 
it was not they but these ‘shippers’ of the staples, these speculators, who favour 
the present system of unfixed rates. Indeed, it was stated that so far as the 
shipowners are concerned, they would be as strongly in favour of fixed rates on 
‘bulk freight’ as manufacturers and merchants are for fixed rates on ‘package 
freight.’ This is an important admission for our case. 

“As to the speculators in the staples, the ‘shippers,’ it is easy to see why 
they want unfixed rates for ocean carriage. The element of uncertainty through 
unfixed rates and the rare opportunities for price manipulation which it affords, 
are in reality the stock-in-trade of these speculators. Remove this uncertainty 
and the speculator would then be transformed into a mere broker; he would 
then be rendered harmless. 

“Under the present system ocean freight rates are jumped highest when the 
bulk of the crop is changing hands, thus correspondingly lowering the home 
price at the time when the speculator is buying. With a large proportion of the 
crop bought and stored in warehouse and elevator and for the time being out 
of the reach of changing hands, ocean freight rates are down, when, as a result, 
the home price of the staples is forced up; and this is the time when the specu- 
lator lets out the product to the consumer. So then, under this system of unfixed 
rates for ocean carriage, this system of uncertainty, the speculator seems to 
play a game of ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ ” 

Further on in this pamphlet, Mr. Lubin quotes Mr. Hippwood, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Marine Dept. of the British Board of Trade, to this effect:— 

“The question of ocean, freight is a world problem and one of very great 
importance to all countries. As a world problem, it cannot be settled satis- 
factorily by any one nation, nor by any one interest acting alone.” 

He also quotes Mr. Alexander, Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Merchant Marine matters:— 

“Tt is true that our Government would be impotent to enforce reasonable 
rates or stabilize rates on farm products in international trade, in the absence of 
an international agreement. .... It is an international problem, and can only 
be solved by international agreement.” 


Mr. Lubin’s views may be summarized in the words of his statement to the 

American Congress, which are as follows:— 
_ “(1) The staples have a world’s price, which is the basis for their home 

price. 

“(2) The price for the entire production in the home market, whether for 
export or for home use, is directly influenced by the cost of ocean carriage. 

“(3) The home price is also indirectly influenced by the cost of ocean 
carriage in foreign ports. 

(4) At present ocean carriage rates on the staples are not given out for 
stated periods in advance; they are given out from day to day and from hour 
to hour; thus giving rise to uncertainty and fluctuations. 
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“(5) This uncertainty affords the opportunity for the operations of the 
speculator. 

(6) These operations result in an economic injury to the producer and 
to the consumer. 

“(7) The remedy should be equitable rates, terms and conditions fixed for 
stated times, and made known in advance. 

“ (8) This should be done through an international Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

Your Committee, in view of the foregoing and of the evidence adduced 
before them and referred to in a previous interim report, are of the opinion 
that action is desirable to control shipping rings or conferences. 

It is suggested that the Canadian representatives in attendance at the next 
meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture should be given authority 
to see that the matter is thoroughly discussed, in order to discover whether an 
international system of control is feasible through such agency. 

In view of the fact that a very great deal of the shipping coming to Cana- 
dian ports is British shipping, concurrent action by the British authorities is 
respectfully suggested. The matter might well be made a subject for discus- 
sion and consideration at the u2xt Imperial Economic Conference. 

Meanwhile it would appear wise to recommend that the Government 
through one of its departments—we suggest the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce—should entertain complaints from shippers of unfair or oppressive treat- 
ment by ocean carriers and should hold investigations publicly or privately 
into such complaints. 

Publicity is of itself both a deterrent to, and in a measure, curative of, 
unfair practices. These, like certain unwholesome growths, best flourish in the 
dark. It would be hoped that by action of the sort suggested possible abuses 
in a measure might be obviated through the encouragement that such action 
would give to the steamship lines that desire to act fairly with the Canadian 
public and the discouragement which such action would afford to those com- 
panies which operate on different lines. 

Steamship companies would not regard with equanimity the holding of 
an investigation and the letting in of light upon any unfairness in rates charged, 
and the fact that such investigations are facilitated would first of all tend to 
deter conference lines from establishing unfair rates, and secondly encourage a 
line which unwillingly had adopted unfair rates, to break away from the con- 
ference and adopt 1ates of its own. , 

There is, however, another method which we would earnestly recommend 
to the careful consideration of the Government. 

The Canadian people are the owners of 67 ships. Some of these are of fair 
though not large size. Your Committee suggest that a certain number of 
these ships might be selected to be operated in conjunction with our National 
Railway Lines, that the freight rates on such steamers could be established on 
the cost of carriage plus a reasonable profit based upon the real, as opposed to 
the cost, value of the ships. If these ships are of the size and type which can 
be economically and efficiently run in conjunction with the National Railways 
(and on these points your Committee have taken no evidence) the following 
desirable objects would be obtained: The National Railways would be enabled 
to grant through Bills of Lading on a transportation system by land and by 
water altogether under their own control, the Canadian people would be able to 
obtain transportation facilities at reasonable and known rates; the service thus 
given on the ocean would tend to maintain rates on a reasonable basis and 
‘would act as a deterrent to the charging of unreasonable rates by other lines 

and finally the knowledge obtained by the Government, as to the actual cost 
of ocean transportation, would aid it in determining whether rates charged by 
other lines are fair and reasonable. 
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Should it appear that there are no ships or not a sufficient number of ships 
belonging to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine suitable for this 
service then it would appear that wisdom would dictate the disposal of some of 
the smaller ships to enable ships of the class required to be secured. ' ‘ 

Your Committee have learned that action along the above lines is being 
taken by the Government and that six boats of the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine are now being equipped with suitable fittings for the carrying of 
cattle to Great Britain. 

We recommend that in order to determine whether such boats are com- 
mercially adapted for this trade very careful account should be kept of their 
expenses and cost of operation with a view of determining, as far as can be 
done, the cost of carrying cattle from Eastern Canadian ports, including Quebec 
and Montreal, to Great Britain, so that it may be ascertained, with the greatest 
precision possible, whether or not the present ocean rates on cattle are reason- 
able and fair or can be reduced in the interests of the cattle-raisers of this 
country without unfairness to the ocean carriers. 


The whole of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. R. McMASTER, 


Chairman. 
Fifth Report concurred in, June 26, 1923. 
(See Journals at page 569). 


SIXTH REPORT 


House or Commons, 
Turspay, 19th June, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions beg 
leave to present the following as their Sixth Report:— 


RURAL CREDITS 


Your Committee desire in this report to deal briefly with the question of 
rural credits. 

As to the necessity of credit on more advantageous terms to the farmers 
of this country, there can be little room for difference of opinion. Well selected 
and secured farm loans should be among the safest and most attractive of 
investments, while the security offered through the pledging of non-perishable and 
readily marketable farm products is certainly comparable to that offered by 
merchants and manufacturers. Notwithstanding these facts, the agriculturist 
of Canada, in certain parts at least, pays considerably more for long term credits 
secured by his property than many of his competitors in other lands, as well as 
more than is paid by many of his fellow citizens in other walks of life for 
similar accommodation. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that after consideration along the lines 
hereinafter respectfully suggested, the Government should promote the obtaining 
by the agriculturists of this country of long term credits, as well as intermediate 
credits, and that action should be taken, and if necessary, legislation enacted to 
this end at the earliest possible date. 

The attention of your Committee has been forcibly brought to the fact 
that the operations of the Federal Farm Loan Board system in the United 
States offer, through the National Farm Loan Associations, the Federal Land 
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Banks and the Joint Stock Land Banks, facilities for long term credits to 
the farmers of that country which, when prudently availed of, are of immense 
advantage to them. Likewise, it would appear that the farmers of certain 
European countries, as well as of other parts of the commonwealth of British 
nations, enjoy credit facilities of an advantageous nature. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board system, operating through the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and the Agricultural Credit Corporations in the United 
States, is designed to supply, to a very large extent, to agriculturists, inter- 
mediate credits, that is to say, credits running from nine months to three years. 

It will be remembered that there are at present operating in Canada cer- 
tain provincial systems. As to the success of some of these, serious differences 
of opinion have been expressed. It would appear that some are suffering from 
inadequate loaning funds. 

To what extent the Federal Government should inaugurate a Federal 
system of long term and intermediate term loans to farmers; how such system, 
if inaugurated, should be related to the different provincial systems; what 
features of or other systems of farm credits could with advantage be adopted, 
are all matters requiring further searching investigation. 

Your Committee have heard a number of witnesses and have devoted a 
considerable amount of study to the question. They feel, however, that the 
system is of such paramount importance that further investigation and study 
should take place before definite legislation is brought down. All authorities 
apparently agree that there is a barren area of credit unsupplied by either the 
banks on the one hand or the loan companies on the other. 

We therefore recommend the investigation by the Government into the 
question of long term and intermediate term rural credits; the operation of 
existing schemes in Canada, the United States and elsewhere; the examination of 
the question as to whether and to what extent systems of agricultural credits 
should be fitted into and related to our present banking system; as well as the 
operations of mortgage and loan companies; and that to this end, and in such 
manner aS may appear best to the Government, the views of agriculturists, 
bankers, representatives of the loan companies, officers of the present Canadian 
provincial loan systems, as well as of the officers of the Federal Farm loan sys- 
tems in the United States, should be obtained, in order that adequate and well- 
founded action for the relief of the present situation may be taken. 

In this connection also, the attention of your Committee was drawn to the 
question as to whether it would be advisable and in accordance with sound 
economic and banking principles to extend to those provinces which desired to 
obtain money for their rural credit systems, facilities for the obtaining of credit 
such as are afforded to the chartered banks under the provisions of the Finance 
Act of 1914, under the provisions of which Dominion notes are issued to the 
La against the deposit of certain approved securities with the Treasury 
Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. R. McMASTER, 


‘ : Chairman. 
Sixth Report concurred in June 26, 1923. 


(See Journals at page 569). 
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SEVENTH REPORT 


Hovusr or ComMons, 
Tunspay, 19th June, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
beg leave to present the following as their Seventh Report: 

Your Committee have held 80 sittings on 45 separate days, have heard the 
evidence of 103 witnesses, and have had 223 exhibits filed with them; but have 
not been able to make a complete inquiry into the matters submitted to them 
under the Order of Reference. 

In view of the important and widespread information collected during the 
sittings of your Committee and the impossibility of digesting and properly 
weighing the evidence in the time at their disposal before prorogation, your 
Committee respectfully recommend that a similar Committee be appointed 
at an early period of the next session of Parliament. 

Your Committee beg to submit herewith for the information of the House 
a printed copy of their proceedings and the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, and also certain documents and articles submitted to the Committee but 
not contained in the proceedings. 

Your Committee recommend that the Orders of Reference, reports, pro- 
ceedings and the evidence given before the Committee, together with a suitable, 
synoptic index, to be prepared by the Clerk of the Committee, be printed as 
an appendix to the Journals of the House of the present session; and that the 
whole be subdivided under the subjects of, 


(a) Production, 

(6) Transportation, Distributing and Marketing, 

(c) Rural Credits, 

(d) Relation of Prices obtained by the Agriculturalists as Producers and 
paid by them as Consumers, 


and printed in blue book form for distribution, and that Rule 74 be suspended 
in reference thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. R. McMASTER, 


Chairman. 
Seventh Report Concurred in, June 26, 1923. 


(See Journals at page 569). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 424, 
Wepnespay, March 7, 1923. 


The Committee met at 10.00 o’clock A.M. Present:—Messieurs Bouchard, 
Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, McMaster, 
Milne, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s), Sutherland and Tolmie.—14. 


The Clerk read the Order of Reference as follows:— 


Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions 
Wepnespay, February 28, 1923. 


Resolved, That a Special Committee be appointed to inquire into 
Agricultural Conditions, and that the following Members do compose 
the said Committee:—Messrs. Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott 
(Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, Lanctét, McKay, McMaster, 
McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s), Stansell, 
Sutherland and Tolmie. 

W. B. NORTHRUP; 
Clerk oj the Commons. 
Attest. 


Moved by Mr. Robinson that Mr. Clifford be Chairman. 


Mr. Clifford, having declined the honour, moved, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 
that Mr. McMaster be Chairman, which was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. McMaster having taken the Chair, Committee discussed an Agenda 
along the lines suggested in a Memorandum prepared by Mr. McMaster. (This 
Agenda appears on page 1xiil.) 

On motion of Mr. Sales: 

Ordered, “That the Chairman confer with the Deputy Minister 
of Justice re the appointment of a Royal Commission, to examine the 
Grain Trade, by concurrent legislation of Dominion and Provinces in 
order to avoid the possibility of a challenge on constitutional grounds.” 

On motion of Mr. Tolmie: 

Ordered, “That the words ‘of the pure-bred live stock industry; 
of health of animals,’ be added to paragraph ‘2’ of the Memorandum, 
immediately following the words ‘live stock marketing’.” 

On motion of Mr. Hammell: 

Ordered, “That the first matter of investigation be the live stock 
industry of Canada including the transportation costs.” 

On motion of Mr. Elliott: 


Ordered, “That this Committee present a report to the House 
recommending that leave be granted them to sit while the House is in 
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session; and that they be authorized to have their proceedings and such 
evidence as may be taken, printed from day to day for the use of the 
Members of the Committee and that Rule 74 relating thereto be sus- 
pended.” P 


Committee decided to call Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture, Mr. H. S. Arkell, Live Stock Commissioner, and any others thought 
advisable by the Deputy Minister, to give evidence at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 o’clock P.M. to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 8th, 1923. 
Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or CoMMoNs, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
TuHurspay, March 8th, 1923. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock P.M. Present:—Messieurs McMaster, 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, Mc- 
Kay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queens), Stansell, Sutherland 
and Tolmie—15. 


Chairman read following Orders of the House. 


Wepnespay, 7th March, 1923. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be given leave to report from 
time to time, and power to send for persons, papers and records. 
Attest. 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the Commons. 


Wepnespay, 7th March, 1923. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the 
House is in session, and that they be authorized to have their proceedings 
and evidence printed from day to day for the use of the Members of the 
said Committee, and that Rule 74 relating thereto be suspended. 


W. B. NORTHRUP, 


Clerk of the Commons. 
Attest. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner: 


Ordered, That the Clerk of the Committee be authorized and in- 
structed to request the Grain Commissioners to— 


1. Prepare a statement showing grades in and out of each of the 

_private terminal elevators since Sample Market Legislation came into 

force up to end of August, 1922, and to furnish same to the Committee 
by March 3lst, 1923. 
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2. A statement of the quantity of tough and damp grain received 
by each of the private terminal elevators and the quantities dried by 
each elevator. 

3. A statement of the amount of grain graded out and transferred 
from each of the private terminal elevators by rail to public terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes. 


Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, addressed the Com- 
mittee re the removal of the embargo on Cattle in Great Britain and the 
possibilities of export trade from Canada. Mr. H. 8. Arkell, Live Stock Com- 
inissioner, also addressed the Committee on the same subject. 


On Motion of Mr. Bouchard, seconded by Mr. Elliot: 


Ordered, That a Report be presented to the House recommending 
that a quorum of this Committee be five members therof. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner: 
Ordered, That Messieurs D. A. Campbell, of Montreal, and Mr. John 
Brown, of Galt, be summoned as witnesses to give evidence before this 
Committee on Tuesday next. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 o’clock p.m. to-morrow, Friday, 
March 9th, 1923. 
8. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 


Fray, March 9, 1923. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Members present: Messieurs 
McMaster (Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo South), Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queens, 
P.E.I.), and Tolmie—14. 


Mr. Lionel E. Taylor President British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was dis- 
charged from further attendance. 


Mr. Thomas Bulman, President British Columbia Growers, Limited, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 

Ordered, That Messieurs J. Stanley MacLean, Toronto, and Kennedy, 
United Grain Growers, Winnipeg, be summonded to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday next, March 13, to give evidence re the transportation 
features of the live stock export trade, and that Messieurs A. Leitch, Guelph, 
H. Barton and Ness, MacDonald College and Muir of the Central Experimental 
Farm be summoned to appear before the Committee on Wednesday next, 
March 14 to give evidence on live stock production costs. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday next, March 
13, 1923. 
S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk of Conimittee. 
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House or ComMMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Turspay, March 13, 1923. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliot (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grim- 
mer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, 
P.E.I), Stansell, Sutherland and Tolmie.—17. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 
Ordered, That a sub-committee be named by the Chairman to confer 
with the reporters and printing bureau with the object of keeping the 
Proceedings and Evidence as free from errors as possible. 


The Chairman appointed Messrs. Sales, Gardiner and Hammell as a sub- 
committee for this purpose. 


On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. Robinson: 


Ordered, That in view of the numerous sittings of this Committee, 
the interest taken in the proceedings by the general public and the result- 
ant heavy correspondence, the Chairman be empowered to arrange for 
an efficient and capable stenographer immediately to assist the Clerk. 


‘On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Hammell: 


Ordered, That the Clerk-be instructed to secure at once for the use 
of the Members of the Committee folders in which to place their notes 
and papers, said folders to be as per sample shown. 


Mr. J. Stanley MacLean, Toronto, who had been requested to attend and 
give evidence to-day was unable to be present but offered to attend at a later 
date. Messrs. John Brown, Galt, and 8. P. Kennedy, Winnipeg, who had also 
been requested to attend, were prevented from being present through illness. 


Mr. Duncan A. Campbell, exporter of live stock, Westmount, Quebec, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and discharged from 
further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Stansell: 

Ordered, That Messieurs William Burke, Canada Steamship Lines, 
Major Currie, White Star Line, James Nicol, White Star Line, and R. B. 
Teakle, Canadian Government Mercantile Marine, all of Montreal, be 
summoned to appear and give evidence on Thursday, March 15th, 1923, 
at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 11 o’clock am., on Wednesday next, 
March 14th, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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HovusrE or ComMMons, 
CoMMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wenpnespay, March 14, 1923. 


The Committee met at 11.00-0’clock a.m., Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, 
Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.), and Tolmie.—13. 


The Chairman reported the result of his conference with the Deputy 
Minister of Justice, which conference took place as instructed by Resolution of 
this Committee dated March 7th, 1923. (The Chairman’s complete report 
appears in the Minutes of Evidence). 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. McKay. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Committee it is advisable, and 
in the interest of agriculture in this country, that a full and searching 
inquiry should be made into all aspects of the grain trade of Canada; 
and for this purpose a Royal Commission should be appointed clothed 
with full powers, not only from the Dominion Government, but also from 
all provinces desiring to co-operate in such inquiry. 


On motion of Mr. Gardiner, seconded by Mr. Robinson. 


Ordered, That the Chairman be instructed to present to the House 
a report from this Committee embodying the above Resolution and 
asking for the concurrence of the House in this proposal. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Elliott. 


Ordered, That so soon as the concurrence of the House in the above 
recommendation be obtained, the Chairman be, and is hereby, instructed 
to confer with the Premier, and to request him to invite the co-operation 
in this investigation of the different Provincial Governments, indicating 
to the Premier the vital necessity for the utmost dispatch. 


Mr. Archibald Leitch, Professor at Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Mr. Horace Barton, Professor at MacDonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 12.55 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 3.30 o’clock, 
p.m. 

The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. © 

Mr. Barton was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. Leitch was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. G. W. Muir, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, was in attendance in obedi- 
ence to summons, but was not called upon to give evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock, p.m., to meet at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., 
on Thursday next, March 15th, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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HovusE oF ComMMOoNS, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuurspay, March 15, 1923. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock P.M. Present: Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s 
P.E.I.), Stansell and Tolmie—16. 


Mr. Robinson presented the following Resolution which was laid on the 
table for future discussion. 


“Whereas the Federal Grant to the Provinces under the Agricultural 
Instruction Act has been reduced from $1,100,000 to $900,000, entailing a 
reduction in the amount each Province shall receive, and, 


Whereas the amount each Province is to receive under the Act is based 
partly on its population, and 


Whereas the Province is required to use the money for agricultural purposes 
only. 


Resolved that this Committee recommend that the rural population only, of 
each Province be used as the basis for the distribution of the Agricultural 
Jnstruction Grant to each Province in the future.” 


Mr. Phillip A. Curry, General Manager, White Star Dominion Line, 
Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Mr. James W. Nichol, Manager, Furness Withy Company, Montreal, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. L. A. W. Doherty, Freight Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. W. A. Cunningham, Traffic Manager, Canadian Government Mercantile 
Marine, Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
was discharged from further attendance, after having been instructed by the 
Chairman to forward to the Clerk of the Committee the tariff issued by the 
North Atlantic conference, which was in the office of the witness. 


Mr. Curry was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. F. C. Cornell, Secretary Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. L. L. Cook, Transportation Specialist, Live Stock Branch, Ottawa, was 
in attendance in obedience to summons, but was not called upon to give evi- 
dence. 


Letter from Mr. F. C. Cornell to the Chairman filed as Exhibit No. “3”. 
Committee adjourned at 6.35 o’clock p.m. to meet at 3.30 o’clock p.m. on 
Friday next, March 16, 1923. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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Hovusz or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 452, 
Fripay, March 16, 1923. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grim- 
mer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, 
P.E.I.), Sutherland and Tolmie—16. 


Chairman read telegraphic correspondence between Mr. W. A. Cunningham 


and himself regarding evidence given before this Committee by Mr. Cunningham 
on Thursday, March 15, 1923. 


Chairman also read telegram from Mr. C. B. Watts, Secretary of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, requesting permission to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday next, March 20, 1923. Clerk was instructed to reply to Mr. 
Watts’ telegram. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Caldwell: — 


Ordered, That a summons duces tecwm be issued directed to Mr. W. A. 
Cunningham requiring his attendance at this Committee on Tuesday next, 
March 20, 1923, at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., and to have then and there with 
him and produce 


(a) All files containing the tariffs issued from time to time by 
the North Atlantic Conference, eastward bound, since the year 1919. 

(6) All correspondence had between the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine and the said North Atlantic Conference. 

(c) All correspondence had by the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine with all other steamship lines or associations of lines, 
touching ocean rates. 

(d) All memoranda or written evidence of decisions arrived 
at at meetings held in Montreal by the representatives of the various 
steamship lines having offices in that city, touching ocean rates. 

(e) All memoranda or written evidence of the dates and circum- 
stances under which the Canadian Government Merchant Marine has 
departed from the tariffs established by other companies, or from the 
rates agreed upon by the representatives of the steamship offices in 
Montreal, or by the North Atlantic Conference, eastward bound. 


On motion of Mr. Bouchard, seconded by Mr. Sales:— 


Ordered, That Messrs. J. Stanley MacLean, of Toronto, and Mr. 
L. L. Cook, of the Department of Agriculture, be requested to give evidence 
on Tuesday re ocean freights as respects agricultural products, and that 
Mr. C. B. Watts be given an opportunity on the same day to present his 


case if sufficient time remained after the witnesses summoned had been 
heard. 


On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. Clifford:— 


Ordered, That Mr. D. W. Ledingham, Manager Furness Withy, St. 
John, be summoned to appear before this Committee on Wednesday, 
March 21, 1923, to give evidence in the matter of freights on potatoes an’ 
other agricultural products to Cuba and the West Indies, and that Mr. 
Brock Scripture, Brighton, Ontario, be summoned to give evidence re 
general agricultural conditions. 
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The Resolution introduced by Mr. Robinson on Thursday was further dis- 
cussed, and after hearing evidence in the matter from Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, was 


Ordered, To be laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. Sinclair, seconded by Mr. McKay:— 
Ordered, That Messrs. Tolmie, Milne and Hammell be a sub-com- 
mittee to study the evidence taken last session before the Railway Rates 
Investigation Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Milne, seconded by Mr. Gardiner:— 
Ordered, That four sub-committees be appointed, the members of 
which to be named by the Chairman, to deal with the following matters:-- 

(a) Transportation, distribution and marketing. (Committee: 
Messrs. Tolmie, Hammell, Caldwell, Milne and Clifford.) 

(b) Production (Committee: Messrs. Bouchard, Grimmer, 
Munro, Elliott and McMurray.) 

(c) Rural Credits. (Committee: Messrs. Gardiner, McMaster, 
Sutherland and Lanctot.) 

(d) Relation of prices obtained by the agriculturalists, as pro- 
ducers, and prices paid by consumers. (Committee: Messrs. Sales, 
McKay, Robinson, Stansell and Sinclair.) 


The first-named in each case to be Chairman of the sub-committee. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet in Room 268 at 3.30 
o’clock, p.m., on Tuesday, March 20, 1923. 


> a GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
ComMMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tusrspay, March 20, 1923. 
The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. _Present:—Messieurs McMaster (pre- 


siding), Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, 
Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), and Sutherland.—13. 


Mr. W. A. Cunningham, Traffic Manager, Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Montreal, who was in attendance in obedience to a summons duces 
tecem, was called, sworn, gave evidence, and was instructed to be present at the 
next meeting of the Committee 


Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet at 9.30 o’clock, am.. on 
Wednesday next, March 21, 1923. t : 


8. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, March 21, 1923. 


The Committee met at 9.30 a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster (Pre- 
siding), Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, 
Sutherland and Tolmie.—16. 

Mr. W. A. Cunningham, Traffic Manager, Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Montreal, was again in attendance, gave evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 

Mr. J. Stanley Maclean, Secretary-Treasurer Harris Abattoir Company, 
Limited, Toronto, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, and gave evidence. 

Committee adjourned at 11.05 o’clock a.m. to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 

Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Mr. J. Stanley Maclean con- 
cluded his evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet at 11 o’clock a.m. on 
Thursday, March 22, 1923. 


S.R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. - 


HovusE or CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuurspay, March 22nd, 1923. 


The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grim- 
mer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s 
P.E.I.), Stansell, Sutherland and Tolmie—17. 


Mr. D. W. Ledingham, Manager Furness-Withy Company, St. John, N.B., 
who was in attendance, in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evi- 
dence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. C. B. Watts, Secretary Dominion Millers’ Association, Toronto, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o'clock p.m. to meet again at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Mr. C. B. Watts concluded 
his evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. R. A. Thompson, President Dominion Millers’ Association, Lynden, 
Ontario, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. R. B. Scripture, Fruit Grower and Buyer, Brighton, Ontario, who was 
in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
was discharged from further attendance. 

3—c 
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On motion of Mr. Milne, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 


Ordered, That Mr. Harry Grant of Winnipeg be called as a witness for 
Tuesday next, March 27th, 1923. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 10.30 o’clock a.m. on Friday next, March ~ 
23rd, 1923, as an Executive. 
S.R. GORDON, | 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF COMMONS, 
ComMitTTEE Room 268, 
Frmay, March 23, 1923. 
Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Present:—Messicurs McMaster (presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, 
Elliot (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Robinson, 
Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Sutherland and Tolmie—15. 


Letter from Mr. W. A. Cunningham, dated March 22, 1923, to Chairman, 
re flour shipments to United Kingdom on ss. Canadian Explorer and ss. Cana- 
dian Mariner, read and ordered to be filed. 


Reports from sub-committees (a) Transportation, Distributing and Market- 
ing and (b) Production, read, discussed and ordered to be filed. 


On motion of Mr. Tolmie, seconded by Mr. Sinclair, ° 


Ordered, That Messrs. E. Hawken, Assistant Deputy Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, P. E. Light, Department of Agriculture, and Thomas Robb, 


Shipping Federation, Montreal, be notified to appear before the Committee on 
Tuesday next. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Milne, 


Ordered, That “ Costs of Production” be further investigated immediately 
after the Easter recess; and that the following witnesses be notified to appear 
to give evidence on this subject: Messrs. M. Cumming, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Truro, Nova Scotia, A. Leitch, Agriculture College, Guelph, Ontario, J. A. 
St. Marie, College d’Agriculture, St. Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, T. J. Mahoney, 
President, Niagara Fruit Growers’ Association, Hamilton, Ontario, C. B. 
Sissons, Victoria College, Toronto, Ontario, and a witness to be named by the 
Department of Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. McKay, 


Ordered, That Mr. Sales be authorized and is hereby empowered to confer 
with Dean Rutherford of the University of Saskatchewan as to the best man to 
appear before the Committee as witness from Saskatchewan regarding pro- 
duction costs; and to arrange for the appearance of such witness. 


On motion of Mr. Bouchard, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 


Ordered, That Mr. Charles Gagné, College d’Agriculture, St. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, be requested to appear before the Committee at a future date to be 
arranged, to give evidence re rural credits; and that other witnesses from the 
various provinces on this subject be secured during the Easter recess. 

Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock p.m. to meet at 10.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, March 27, 1923. 

S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee, 
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Hovsr or Commons, 
CommMiItTTrEE Room 268, 
Turspay, March 27th, 1923. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sutherland and 
Tolmie—15. 


Chairman read telegraphic correspondence between Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa and Hon. George Hoadley, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Edmonton, Alberta, re ocean freight space for fat cattle. 

Mr. W. H. Chase, President N.S. Apple Shippers’ Association, Kentville, 
Nova Scotia, who was in attendance in obedience to sammons, was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. P. E. Light, Markets Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, and gave evidence. 


Mr. E. Hawken, Assistant Deputy Minister Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, 
who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Mr. L. H. Pinsonnault, Manager National Shiplining Company, Montreal, 
who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn gave 
evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o'clock p.m. to meet again at 3.30 o'clock 
p.m. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock P. M., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


Mr. Harry C. Grant, Hudson’s Bay Fellow, Winnipeg, who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons, was called sworn and gave evidence. 


The Chairman read telegram from Mr. Thomas Robb, Secretary Shipping 
Federation, Montreal, re ocean freight space. The Clerk was instructed to 
forward copy of same by telegraph to Hon. George Hoadley. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. on Wednesday, March 28th, 1923. 


5. R- ‘GORDON: 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF ComMMoNs, 
CommiItTTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, March 28th, 1923. 


_ _ Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., present: —Messieurs McMaster (presid- 
ing), Bouchard, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, Milne, 
Munro, Robinson, Sales, Stansell and Sutherland.—13. 


_ Mr. Harry C. Grant, Hudson’s Bay Fellow, Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn 
and gave evidence. 
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Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 3.30 o’clock, 
p.m. this date. 


Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., Mr. Harry C. Grant con- 
cluded his evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. McKay:— 

Ordered, That, so far as possible, “ Costs of Production” be taken up during 
the week of April 9th; “Difference in Prices between what the Farmer has to 
pay and what he receives” be taken up during the week beginning April 16th; 
“Rural Credits” during the week beginning April 23rd; “ Marketing” during 
the week beginning April 30th. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet at 11 o’clock, a.m. on 
Tuesday, April 10th, 1923. 
Ss. R. GORDON, 


Clerk to Committee. 


House oF ComMMoNs, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Turspay, April 10, 1923. 


Committee met at 11.00 o’clock A.M. Present:—Messieurs McMaster (Pre- 
siding), Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, 
Milen, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.), and Sutherland—13. 


Mrs. John McNaughton, Harris, Sask., Representing Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. George F. Edwards, Markinch, Sask., Vice-President Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave 
evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock P.M., to meet again at 4.00 o’clock 
P.M. this day: 


Committee reassembled at 4.00 o’clock P.M. 


Mr. George F. Edwards, who was again in attendance, concluded his evi- 
dence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Gustave Toupin, Oka, Province of Quebec, Professor at Oka Agriculture 
College, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave 
evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Melville Cumming, Truro, Nova Scotia, Secretary of Agriculture for 
Nova Scotia, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, 
gave evidence and was instructed to be in attendance at the next sitting of the 
Committee. 


Committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock P.M. to meet at 10.30 o’clock A.M. 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 11th, 1923. j 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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Housr oF CoMMoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock am. Present: Messieurs McMaster 
(presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grim- 
mer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s 
P.E.I.), Stansel and Sutherland.—16. 


Mr. Melville Cumming, who was in attendance, continued his evidence and 
retired. 


Mr. C. B. Sissons, College Professor and Farmer, Toronto, Ont., who was 
in attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet at 4 o’clock p.m. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. C. B. Sissons concluded his evidence and was discharged from fur- 
ther attendance. 


Mr. Archibald Leitch, Professor, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, who was in attendance in obedience to summons was recalled and gave 
evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 5.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Leitch concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
evidence. 


Committee adjourned at 10.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Thursday, April 12, 1923. 


S. BR: GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
THurspay, April 12, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.00 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs A. R. McMas- 
ter (Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s 
P.E.I.), Stansell, Sutherland, and Tolmie,—17. 


Mr. Bower Henry, Manager, Producers Dairy, Ottawa, Ont., who was 
in attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn and gave evidence. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. Robert D. Hughes, General Manager, Farmers Dairy Co., Toronto, 
Ont., who was in attendance, in obedience to summons was called, sworn gave 
evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 
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Mr. Adelard Fortier, Manager, Montreal Dairy Co., Montreal, Que., who 
was in attendance was called, sworn and gave evidence and was discharged 


from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock, p.m., to meet at 4.00 o’clock, p.m., 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. C. Bourbeau, General Inspector of Cheese and Butter Favtories, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., who was in attendance in obedience to summons was called, 
sworn and gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Edward H. Stonehouse, Dairyman, President National Dairy Council 
of Canada, Weston, York County, Ontario, who was in attendance in obedience 
to summons was called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.30 o’clock 


a.m. tomorrow, Friday, April 13th, 1923. 
eee aOR ON. 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or ComMons, 
CommittTre Room No. 268, 
Fripay, April 13, 1923. 


Committee met 10.30 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs A. R. McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elhott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.) and 


Tolmie—14. 

Chairman read letter from the Manager of the Parliamentary. Restaurant 
re price of apples. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Sales. 

Ordered: That Messers. Isaac E. Pedlow, General Merchant, Renfrew and 


A. 8. Moreland, Grocer, Bank street, Ottawa, be called to give evidence before 
this Committee on a date to be determined by the Chairman. 


Mr. J. A. Ste. Marie, Superintendent, Experimental Station, Ste, Anne de la 
Pocatiere, P.Q., who was in attendance in obedience to summons was called, . 
sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Sinclair, seconded by Mr. Munro. 


Ordered: That Messers. J. A. Clark, Superintendent, Experimental Farm, 
and A, E. Dewar, Farmer and Fruit Grower, both of Charlottetown, P.E.I., be 
sumoned to give evidence before this Committee on a day to be set by the Chair- 


man. 


Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock P.M. to meet again at 10.30 o'clock 
A.M., Monday, April 16, 1923. 
5. R. GORDON, 


Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Mownpay, April 16, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 am. Present:—Messieurs A. R. McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo) Gardiner, Grimmer, Ham- 
mell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.), Stansell, 
Tolmie—14. 


On motion of Mr. Hammell, seconded by Mr. Caldwell, 

Ordered, That the information furnished by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners of Canada as to amounts and grades of grain received into 
and shipped out of private terminal elevators at the head of the Lakes 
for the crop years 1917-18, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21, and 1921-22 as 
required by order of the Committee dated March 8, 1923, be printed 
as a separately numbered report of the proceedings of this Committee, 
at an estimated cost of $1,300.00. 

Mr. John W. Ward, Secretary, Canadian Council of Agriculture, Winnipeg, 
Man., who was in attendance was called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness 
retired. 

Mr. John F. Reid, Representing The Council of Agriculture, Orcadia, Sask., 
who was in attendance was called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.30 p.m. this 
day. 


Committee re-assembled at 4.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. John F. Reid concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock p.m. to meet at 7.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee re-assembled at 7.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. William A. Amos, President United Farmers of Ontario and President, 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, Palmerston, Ont., who was in attendance was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 9.00 o’clock p.m. to meet at 10.00 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 17, 1923. 
Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or CoMMonNs, 
CommitTEn Room No. 268, 
Tusrspay, April 17, 1923. 
Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Present:—Messieurs McMaster (presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, 


Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, 
Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, Sutherland and Tolmie—16. 


Chairman read letter from the International Harvester Company of Canada, 
and outlined his proposed reply to same. Committee approved. 
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Mr. William T. Jackman, Associate Professor of Political Economy, Univer- - 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was 
called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 11.15 o’clock a.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Jackman concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet at 10.30 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 18, 1923. 


8. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Hovse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, April 18, 1923. 
Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster (pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 


Hammell, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, Suther- 
land, Tolmie.—15. 


Mr. Clifford H. Sly, manager, The Merchants Consolidated, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Man., who was in attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn 
and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 12.40 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Sly concluded his evidence and was discharged from further attend- 
ance. 


Committee adjourned at 5.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Thursday, April 19, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 


Clerk to Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuurspay, April 19th, 1923. 


Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster (presid- 
ing), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, 
Sutherland, Tolmie.—16. 


Mr. Sutherland, M.P., brought to the attention of the Committee the dif- 
ference in freight rates on sugar and filed as an exhibit document entitled 
“Uniform Code of Rules for Sale of Refined Sugar in Ontario.” 


Mr. Caldwell, M.P., furnished the Committee with a comparative state- 
ment of fertilizer prices in Maine and New Brunswick, and filed as exhibits, 
price lists, and correspondence and sales agreements regarding same. 


Mr. Isaac E. Pedlow, General Merchant, Renfrew, Ont., who was in 
attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecuwm was called, made affirmation 
and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 11.15 o’clock a.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Pedlow concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Chairman submitted draft of proposed interim report to House, which was 
laid on table. 


Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Friday, April 20th, 1923. 
8. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Fripay, April 20, 1923. 


Committee met 10 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster (Presiding), 
Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo) Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
McKay, McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Suther- 
land, Tolmie—16. 


Mr. George Spence, M.L.A. Farmer, Monchy, Sask., who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 


Mr. N. B. Williams, Farm Manager, Abernethy, Sask., who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons was called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Williams concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee went into executive session. Proposed interim report to the 
House was further discussed and again laid on the table. 


Committee adjourned at 5.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Monday, April 23, 1923. 
Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF CoMMONS, 
CommMitTrEE Room No. 268, 
Monpay, April 23, 1923. 


Committee met at 10 o’clock am. Present,—Messieurs McMaster, Pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, McMurray, Milne, 
Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Tolmie—13. 

Mr. R. P. Sparks, Clothing Manufacturer, Hull, P.Q., who was in attend- 
ance was called, sworn, gave evidence and was requested to appear before the 
Committee again with further information. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 7.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 7.30 o’clock p.m. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner: 

Ordered: That the Clerk be instructed to request Mr. J. S. McLean of the 
Harris Abbatoir Co., to forward the prices of the various cuts of pork similar 
to the cuts of beef as shown in their price list of April 17, 1923. 


Mr. George F. Benson, manufacturer, Montreal, P.Q., who was in attend- 
ance was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attend- 
ance. 


Committee went into executive session to consider their fourth report to 
the House. Discussion followed. 


On motion of Mr. McMaster, seconded by Mr. Milne the Report was 
unanimously adopted. (Report appears on page viii.) 


Committee adjourned at 11.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock 
a.m. on Wednesday, April 25, 1923. ; acteck 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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House or CoMmMons, 
CommitTrre Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1923. 


Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster (Pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, 
Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.), Tolmie—13. 


Mr. R. P. Sparks, Clothing Manufacturer, Hull, P.Q.. was recalled, gave 


evidence and was requested to appear before Committee with further infor- 
mation. Witness retired. 


Mr. Robert J. Deachman Journalist, Calgary, Alta., who was in attendance 
was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 11.10 o’clock a.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Chairman read letter from a Brome County, P.Q., farmer re express rates on 
Maple Sugar. 


Mr. Deachman concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. Thomas King, Newspaper Correspondent, Washington, D.C., who was 
in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
retired. 

Mr. William Gilchrist, Tariff Expert, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario, was called, gave evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 5.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m., 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 26, 1923. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


. Housrz or CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Thursday, April 26, 1923. 


Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. Present,—Messieurs McMaster, (Presid- 
ing), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell. 
McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, 
Tolmie,—15. 


Mr. F. Pirie, Potato Shipper, Grand Falls, N.B., who was in attendance in 
obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 


Mr. Thomas King was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Wallace R. Campbell, Vice-President of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Ford City, Ontario, who was in attendance in obedience to 
summons, was called, sworn, and gave evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. Milne,— 


Ordered,—That Messrs. A. 1. McCain, Florenceville, N.B., and H. H. Hat- 
field, Hartland, N.B., be summoned to appear before this Committee at 10.30 a.m. 
on Tuesday next, May 1, 1923. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Gardiner,— 
Ordered,—That Mr. John W. Reid be paid half of the cost of his expenses 
before this Committee. 


Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Friday, April 27, 1923. 
Sh CORON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Hovse or CoMMons, 
Frinay, April 27th, 1923. 
Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Present:—Messieurs McMaster (presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, 
Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammel, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robin- 
son, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, Tolmie—16. 


Chairman directed that letter from Canadian Cottons Ltd., dated Montreal, 
25th April 1923, be placed on record. This letter is included in the minutes of 
evidence of to-day. 


_ Memorandum of Lethbridge Board of Trade regarding equalization of 
freight rates and storage and terminal elevator facilities referred to Sub-Com- 
mittee on Transportaton. 


Memorandum of conference between the Special Standing Conference Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Trade Committee—Atlantic Division and Steamship Apple 
Committee representing North Atlantic U. K. freight Conference held at 8-10 
Bridge Street, New York City, Thursday, September 28th, 1922, filed as exhibit 
No. 91 and included in minutes of evidence of to-day. 


Hon. C. M. Hamilton, Minister of Agriculture, Regina, Sask., who was in 
attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m., this day. i 

Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 

Mr. Charles Gagne, Professor of Agriculture and Economics, Ste. Anne de 


Ja Pocatiere, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn 
gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 
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Hon. C. M. Hamilton was recalled, concluded his evidence and was dis- 
charged from further attendance. 


Mr. George Bevington, farmer, Winterburn, Alta., who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m., with Hon. Mr. Sinclair presiding. 


Mr. Bevington concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 9.10 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m., 
Monday, April 30th, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Hovusr oF COMMONS, 
CoMmMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Mownpay, April 30, 1923. 


Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster (pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), 
Tolmie, Stansell—16. 


Chairman read letter from Edmonton Board of Trade requesting Committee 
to hear their representatives. Clerk was instructed to advise them that Com- 
mittee will hear them on mutually satisfactory date. 


Mr. Elliott stated he had had a communication from the Hurlbut Shoe 
Company, requesting to be heard. Clerk was directed to invite this company 
to have their representative appear before the Committee. 


Clerk was instructed to summon Mr. A. Neil MacLean of St. John, N.B., 
for Tuesday next. 


Clerk was instructed to summon Mr. A. G. Farrow, Toronto, Ont., to appear 
on Wednesday. 


Clerk was instructed to request the Massey-Harris Company to have their 
representative appear before the Committee on Wednesday next, prepared to 
furnish comparative costs and prices on farm implements in Canada and the 
United States. 


On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. Milne, 
Ordered, That Messrs. Harry Webb and O. R. Estey, of Woodstock, N.B., 
be summoned to appear before the Committee on Tuesday, May 8. 


On motion of Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. McKay. 


Ordered, That the corrections of the Grain Commissioners Report and the 
blueprints and information received from the Harris Abattoir Co. Ltd., be 
included in our printed report of to-day. 
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On motion of Mr. Gardiner, seconded by Mr. McKay, 


Ordered, That the Chairman be instructed to draw the attention of the 
Government, on the Orders of the Day, to the fact that the Drayton Tariff 
Commission has never reported and that the report should be available to the 
members of this Committee and also to the members of the House. 


On motion of Mr. Elliott, seconded by Mr. Sales. 


Ordered, That Mr. John W. Ward be recalled to give evidence on Rural 
Credits. 


Mr. Arthur Martel, Canadian representative of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners of America, Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance, was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. John W. Ward, Secretary, Canadian Council of Agriculture, Winnipeg, 
Man., who was in attendance, was recalled, gave evidence and discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. Charles M. Bowman, Mutual Life Assurance Company, Waterloo, Ont., 
who was in attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn, gave evidence 
and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Bowman continued his evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 6.20 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Tuesday, May 1, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk. to Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Com™MiTtEE Room No. 268, 
Tusspay, May 1, 1923. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock am. Present—Messicurs McMaster (Presid- 
ing), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.1.), Stansel, 
Sutherland, Tolmie—16. 


Mr. C, M. Bowman continued his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. Alexander N. McLean, Retail Merchant, St. John, N.B., who was in 
attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. John E. Warrington, Shoe Manufacturer, Quebec, Que., who was in 
attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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Mr. Warrington concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. Joseph Daoust, Tanner and Shoe Manufacturer, Montreal, Que., who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. L. MacP. Ault, who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces 
Tecum was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attend- 
ance. 


Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. 8S. Roy Weaver, Manager, Shoe Manufacturing Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Que., who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. F. W. Stewart, Managing Director, Cluett-Peabody Co. of Canada 
Ltd., of Montreal, Que., who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence 
and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 11.10 p.m. to attend in the House. 


Committee reassembled at 11.25 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Stewart concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 12.15 o’clock a.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock a.m. 
this day, Wednesday, May 2, 1923. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Howse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1923. 


Committee met at 11.00 o’clock am. Present—Messieurs McMaster 
(presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.) 
Stansell, Sutherland, Tolmie—17. 


Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, General Manager, The Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to a summons Duces Tecwm, 
was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 12.55 o'clock p.m., to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p-m., this day. 
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Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. Bradshaw continued his evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 5.35 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 11.00 o’clock 
to-morrow, Thursday, May 3, 1923. 
S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Houser oF COMMONS, 
ComMMiItTTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuourspay, May 3, 1923. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock am. Present—Messieurs McMaster (pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Hon. J. E. Sinclair (Queen’s), 
Stansell, Sutherland, Tolmie—17. 


Mr. Alvin George Farrow, Chairman of the Agricultural Development 
Board, Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was 
called, sworn, gave evidence, and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Farrow concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, 

Ordered, “That the Secretary be instructed to convey the thanks of this 
Committee to Mr. M. M. Mahoney, of the Canadian Offices attached to the 
British Embassy at Washington for the assistance he has given to us in obtaining 
reports and other information from the Washington authorities, to which 
authorities he is also asked to convey the thanks of this Committee for their 
promptness and courtesy in furnishing us with so much valuable information 
concerning the subjects in the investigation of which this Committee is engaged.” 


Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Monday, May 7, 1923. 


SR? GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or ComMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Monpay, May 7th, 1923 
Committee met at 11.00 o’clock am. Present—Messieurs Sinclair (Pre- 


siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, McKay 
McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Tolmie—14. ; 
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The Acting Chairman read letter from Mr. A. R. McMaster, Chairman of 
the Committee, stating that he would be unable to be present and requesting 
Mr. Sinclair to act in his stead. 


The fifth Annual Report of the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Ltd., accompanied by samples of cloth made by that Company were laid on 
the table and ordered to be filed as exhibits. 


Letter was read from T. K. Doherty, Commissioner of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, enclosing tables showing production of raw cane and 
beet sugar, a statement on the world’s production of cane sugar and sugar beets 
and a statement on the world’s production of sugar. The tables and statements 
were ordered to be filed and printed as exhibits. 


Mr. Lachlin McNeil, Commissioner, Manitoba Farm Loan Association, 
Winnipeg, Man., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Decus Tecum 
was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Colin Fraser, Commissioner, Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, Regina, 
Sask., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Decus Tecum was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. Grimmer moved the following which was laid on the table;—for dis- 
cussion at the afternoon session:— 


“That, Messieurs Guy Porter of Perth, Charles Gallagher of Bath 
and Frank Smith of East Florenceville all in the Province of New 
Brunswick be summoned to give evidence before this Committee; and 
also that F. W. Pirie be recalled and bring with him all books and 
papers in connection with the sale of fertilizer by him to the farmers 
in the past two years.” : 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Grimmer’s motion was further discussed and laid over until the nea: 
meeting of the Committee. 


Mr. Colin Fraser concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 5.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. to-morrow, Tuesday, May 8, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Hovusr oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1923. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present—Messieurs McMaster (Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Gardiner, 
Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, McMurray, Milne, Munro, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, 
P.E.I.), Tolmie,—12. 
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Mr. A. E. Dewar, farmer, Charlottetown, P.E.L, who was in attendance in 
obedience to summons Decus Tecum, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 12.45 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee re-assembled at 8 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. H. H. Hatfield, potato merchant, Hartland, N.B., who was in attend- 
ance in obedience to summons Decus Tecum, was called, sworn, gave evidence 
and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. O. R. Estey, potato merchant, Woodstock, N.B., who was in attend- 
ance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 10.15 o’clock p.m. to attend in the House. 


Committee reassembled at 10.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Estey concluded his evidence and was discharged from further attend- 
ance. 


Committee adjourned at 11.35 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.30 o’clock 
a.m. to-morrow, Wednesday, May 9, 1923. 
S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF CoMMons, 
ComMitTEEn Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock am. Present: Messieurs McMaster (pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.) 
and Tolmie—15. ; 


Committee in Executive Session. 


Chairman read correspondence with Minister of Trade and Commerce 
regarding sugar situation. 


On motion of Mr. Munro, seconded by Mr. Bouchard, 


Ordered, That representatives of the six largest sugar refineries in Canada 
be summoned to attend before this Committee for the purpose of inquiring into 
the high price of sugar, and the causes therefor; the said representatives to have 
with them and to produce before the Committee figures showing the cost of their 
raw material, the price they are receiving for the finished product, and their 
costs of production and distribution, including the spreads between the manu- 
facturer and the ultimate consumer; and, also to explain the relationship which 
exists between the sugar industry of this country and that of other countries 


On motion of Mr. Tolmie, seconded by Mr. McKay 


Ordered, That Messrs. H. A. Newman and J. A. Ruddick of 
ment of Agriculture be asked to appear before the Gotnmnittes: fs aaa 
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Mr. J. A. Imrie, newspaper publisher, Edmonton, Alta., who was in attend- 
ance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attend- 
ance. Mr. K. A. Blatchford, insurance adjuster, Edmonton, Alta., who was in 
attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 4 o’clock p.m. 

Mr. W. W. Swanson, college professor, Saskatcon, Sask., who was in 
attendance, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock p.m. to meet at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House oF ComMMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
THurspay, May 10, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock am. Present—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
Hammell, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s P.E.I.), 
Tolmie—14. 


Chairman read number of letters which were ordered to be filed as exhibits. 


Mr. C. S. W. Short, Cost Estimator, of the Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Decus Tecum 
was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 2.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 2.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Short concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, General Manager, of the Massey-Harris Co., 
Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecum 
was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. C. E. Hurlbut, Manager, Hurlbut Shoe Co., who was in attendance was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 5.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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Committee reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Hurlbut concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. E. N. Trowern, addressed Committee re Retail Merchants Association. 


Mr. Edward A. Stephens, Retail Shoe Merchant, Ottawa, Ont., who was in 
attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. J. W. McElroy, who was in attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence 
and retired. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., Counsel, Edmonton Stock Yards, Toronto, 
Ont., who was in attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. John Evans, M.P., made a statement before the Committee regarding 
evidence given by Mr. T. Bradshaw earlier in the day. 


Mr. Bradshaw who was again in attendance made statement in reply. 


Committee adjourned at 10.55 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.30 o’clock 
a.m. to-morrow, Friday May 11, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Fripay, May 11, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, 
ae McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.L.), 
‘Tolmie.—15. 


Mr. A. C. Pyke, Secretary, Wholesale Grocers Association, Toronto, Canada, 
who was in attendance was called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. Edward N. Trowern, Secretary, Dominion Board Retail Merchants 
Association, Ottawa, Ont., who was in attendance was called, sworn, gave 
evidence and retired. 


Mr. A. E. Kelly, Retail Grocer, Ottawa, Ont., who was in attendance was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. A. C. Pyke was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 


Mr. John A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons was 
called, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 10.30 o’el 
on Monday, May 14th, 1923. clock, a.m. 


5. R: GORDON, 
Clerk to Committer. 
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House or ComMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Monpay, May 14, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, am. Present: Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, McKay, Milne, 
Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell, Tolmie.—12. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Tolmie, 

Ordered, That Messrs. C. E. Neill, General Manager, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, Que., and H. A. Richardson, General Manager, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Toronto, Ont., be summoned to appear before this Committee at 10.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, the 15th day of May, 1923, to give evidence concerning the high price 
of sugar and the reasons therefor, and that they be instructed to have with 
them, and then and there produce, the books of their respective banks or extracts 
therefrom, to determine the amount of loans made by the Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Bank of Nova Scotia in Cuba and other West India Islands and in 
Canada to producers, refiners and dealers in sugar. 


Mr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, who was in attendance in obedience 
to summons was called, gave evidence and retired. 


Mr. J. D. Fairbairn, President, Niagara District Grape Growers Association, 
Beamsville, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 7.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 7.30 o’clock p.m. this day. 


Mr. Fairbairn concluded his evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 10.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.30 a.m. 
to-morrow, Tuesday, May 15th, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tunspay, May 15, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. Present—Messieurs McMaster (Pre- 
siding), Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, 
McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Suther- 
land, Tolmie—15. 


Mr. H. R. Drummond, President, Canada Sugar Refinery, Montreal, Que., 
who was in attendance to obedience to summons Duces Tecum was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 3.15 o’clock 
p.m. this day for an executive session. 
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Committee reassembled at 3.15 o’clock p.m. 


After discussion, Committee decided that the investigation of this Com- 
mittee into prices of sugar would be inadequate and incomplete if they did 
not secure the costs of refining sugar, and therefore, decided to hear arguments 
from the representatives of the sugar refineries as to why the evidence giving 
reference to such costs should not be published. 


Committee was addressed by Messrs. H. R. Drummond, J. W. McConnell 
and W. A. Hobbins. 


After hearing argument, Committee decided that the enquiry into the costs 
of refining sugar should be held in camera. 


Mr. H. R. Drummond was recalled, concluded his evidence and retired. 


Mr. W. A. Hobbins, President, Atlantic Sugar Refining Co., Montreal, 
Que., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecum was 
called, sworn, gave evidence in camera and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again af 8.20 o’elock 
p.m. 


Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. W. B. Hobbins continued his evidence in camera and retires. 


Mr. J. W. McConnell, President, the St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery Co. 
Montreal, Que., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecum 
was called, sworn, gave evidence in camera and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 10.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.00 o’clock 
to-morrow, Wednesday, May 16, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF ComMMons, 
CommiTTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, May 16, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.00 o’clock a.m. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grim- 
mer, Hammell, McKay, McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair 
(Queen’s P.E.J.), Stansell, Sutherland, Tolmie—18. 


Mr. Huntley R. Drummond, recalled and concluded his in camera 
evidence and retired. 


Mr. D. R. Turnbull], who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces 
Tecum, was called, sworn, gave evidence in camera and retired. 


Mr. C. H. Houson, President, Dominion Sugar Co., Chatham, Ont., who 
was in attendance in obedience to summons, Duces Tecwm, was called, sworn 
gave evidence in camera and retired. : 


Mr. J. W. McConnell, concluded his evidence in camera and retired. 
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The taking of evidence in camera was concluded and Committee resumed 
in public session. 


Mr. J. W. McConnell, concluded his evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m., this day. 


Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. W. A. Hobbins, was recalled and continued his evidence and retired. 


Mr. J. W. McConnell, was recalled, concluded his evidence and was dis- 
charged from further attendance. 


Mr. W. A. Hobbins, was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 
Mr. C. E. Neill, General Manager, of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, 


P.Q., who was in attendance in obedience to summons, Duces Tecum, was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 6.20 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 8.30 o’clock 
p.m., this day. 


Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. C. D. Schurman, Superintendent of Foreign Branches, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Toronto, Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces 
Tecum was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further 
attendance. 


Mr. C. H. Houson, was recalled, continued his evidence and retired. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


House or ComMMons, 
ComMMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
THurspay, May 17, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. Present—Messieurs McMaster 
(presiding), Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, McKay, Milne 
Munro, Sales, Hon. J. E. Sinclair (Queen’s), Stansell, Sutherland—10. 


Mr. William Archibald MacIntosh, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Queens University, Kingston, Ont. who was in attendance was called, sworn 
gave evidence, and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 12.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 10.30 am. 
Friday, May 18, 1923. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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House or CoMMons, 
ComMMiITTEE Room 268, 
Friday, May 18, 1923. 


Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster (Pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
Milne, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.1.), Sutherland—12. 


The Chairman presented a report of the estimated expenses of the Committee 
to date, which was ordered to be printed in the minutes of evidence. 


Mr. J. L. Dougherty, Secretary of the Ontario Sugar Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chatham, Ontario, who was in attendance in obedience to summons was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. C. H. Houson was recalled, concluded his evidence and was discharged 
from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned at 1.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again at the call of the 


Chair. 
S. R.. GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Housz oF CoMMOoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
WepNeEspAY, June 13, 1923. 


Committee met at 4 o’clock P.M. Present: Messieurs McMaster (Presid- 
ing), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott (Waterloo), Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
Lanctot, McKay, McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P. 
E.1.), and Tolmie—15. 


On motion of Mr. Elliott, seconded by Mr. Sinclair. 

Ordered: That Exhibit No. 215, “ Brief of the Lethbridge Board of Trade 
on Western Freight Routes and Terminal Elevator at Lethbridge,” as read by 
pee be printed as an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings of 
to-day. 


On motion of Mr. Gardiner, seconded by Mr. Robinson. 


Ordered: That Exhibit No. 216, “Brief of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
i a be printed as an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings of 
o-day. 


Chairman submitted to Committee for approval a suggested further report 
to the House on Ocean Freight Rates. After discussion of same Clerk was 
ordered to have sufficient copies typed forthwith to supply each member of the 
Committee with a copy. 


_ A suggestion was put before Committee that Report No. 23 of the Com- 
mittee be printed for general distribution. After discussion Committee decided 
not to authorize the printing of any extra copies of this report. 


Chairman submitted Memoranda of the Dominion Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Association and Clerk was ordered to have sufficient copies typed to supply 
each member of the Committee with a copy. 
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Mr. Gardiner, Chairman of the sub-committee on Rural Credits read a 
memorandum he had prepared and the Clerk was ordered to have sufficient 
copies typed forthwith to supply each member of the Committee with a copy. 


After discussion Committee decided, so far as possible, to prepare Reports 
for presentation to the House on the following subjects:— 

(a) Ocean freight rates. 

(b) Rural Credits. 

(c) The Farmer as Vendor and as Purchaser, 


Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock P.M. to meet again at 10.30 o’clock 
A.M. on Friday, June 15, 1923. 
Srokiy CORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Housr oF ComMMowns, 
CoMMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
Fripay, June 15, 1923. 


Committee met at 1030 o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs McMaster (pre- 
siding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, Lanctot, McKay, 
McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stansell and 
Tolmie—15. 


Chairman read correspondence from Messrs. Munro, Dougherty, et al, re 
the sugar beet situation in Ontario. After discussion the correspondence was 
ordered to be filed. 


The fifth interim Report—that of ocean freight rates—was again taken up 
and discussed. 


Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 5 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


Committee reassembled at 5 o’clock p.m. 


The fifth interim Report was further discussed and laid over until the next 
meeting of the Committee. 


Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock a.m. 
on Monday, June 18, 1923. 
SB, GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Hovusr oF Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
Monpay, June 18, 1923. 


Committee met at 11.00 o’clock am. Present:—Messieurs McMaster 
(Presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, 
McKay, McMurray, Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), 
and Tolmie—15. 
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Chairman read redraft of proposed Report to the House on “Ocean Trans- 
portation.” 

Discussion followed. 

On motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by Mr. Munro, the draft Report as 
read by the Chairman was adopted, and the Chairman ordered to present it 
to the House as the fifth interim Report of this Committee. (Report appears 
on page x.) 

Mr. E. 8. Archibald, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms, Ottawa, 
Ont., who was in attendance, was called, gave evidence and retired. 


Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock P.M. to meet again at 7.30 o’clock 
P.M. this day. 


Committee reassembled at 7.30 o’clock P.M. 

Mr. Gardiner, Chairman of the sub-committee on Rural Credits, read a 
memorandum he had prepared on this subject. 

Discussion followed. 


Mr. McMaster, General Chairman of the Committee, read a memorandum 
he had prepared on Rural Credits. 


Discussion followed, after which the memoranda were laid over for re- 
drafting and presentation to the Committee in the form of a Report. _ 
On motion of Mr. Hammell, seconded by Mr. Sales. 


Ordered, That 2,000 copies of to-day’s Report containing the fifth Interim 
Report of this Committee be printed for the purpose of supplying the demand 
for this Report. 


Committee adjourned at 9.15 o’clock P.M. to meet again at 11.00 o’clock 
A.M. to-morrow, Tuesday, June 19th, 1923. 


S. R. GORDON, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hovusr or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
TurspAay, June 19, 1923. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present: Messieurs McMaster (presiding), Bouchard, Caldwell, Elliott 
(Waterloo), Gardiner, Hammell, Lanctot, McKay, Milne, Munro, Robinson, 
Sales, Sinclair (Queen’s)—13. 


Chairman read draft or proposed report on Rural Credits. 
Discussion followed. 


On motion of Mr. Gardiner, seconded by Mr. Bouchard. Ordered, that 
the memorandum of Mr. Gardiner on Rural Credits as read by him at the last 
meeting, be incorporated in our minutes of proceedings of to-day, as follows:— 
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MEMORANDUM ON RURAL CREDITS 


Evidence before the Committee reveals the fact that there is need of some 
method of financing agriculture other than through our present banks—Our 
banking system was primarily designed to meet the requirements of our indus- 
trial and commercial system, inasmuch as the banks because of limitations 
prescribed by the Bank Act can only advance short term loans. The necessity 
for keeping a substantial portion of their assets liquid in order to meet any 
possible demands of their depositors renders it imperative that the banks lend 
mainly on short term paper. 

This form of financing is not at all suited to agriculture. The turn over 
of a farm is a comparatively slow process. Loans for the purpose of growing 
what is usually termed “Cash Crops’? would require a period of from 9 to 15 
months. This would give the farmer an opportunity to market his crop in an 
orderly manner and prevent in a measure the possible glutting of the market. 

Loans for the purpose of growing crops that are to be fed to stock must. 
of necessity, be of still longer duration. 

Loans for the purpose of buying good breeding stock should run for a period , 
of at least 3 to 4 years. This is necessary in order to give an opportunity for 
the farmer to get some return from his investment. 

Long term loans are required, running for from 5 to 35 years at the option 
of the farmer for the purpose of funding the farmers’ debts accumulated during 
the deflation period and for providing for permanent improvements. 

A survey of the evidence reveals the fact that with the exception of those 
provinces where the Provincial Governments have instituted some form of long 
term loan for farmers the time for loans is usually five years at rates of interest 
of 8 per cent and 9 per cent per annum. 

For long term loans the time is too short and the interest rates too high. 
Agriculture is not a sufficiently profitable occupation as to allow of paying high 
interest charges on borrowed money. No other industry is expected to, nor does, 
pay such high rates of interest. Industries that receive the benefit of a pro- 
tective tariff maintain that they cannot pay more than 6 per cent on the 
average, for their borrowed capital. How then can the farmer, who receives no 
protection, but competes in the open markets of the world; pay interest charges 
of 2 per cent and 3 per cent higher than protected industries can afford to pay? 

Some Provincial Governments have passed legislation creating Farm Loan 
Boards in an endeavour to secure cheaper money for long term loans. These 
have rendered very efficient service. The main difficulty met by these Farm 
Loan Boards is the shortage of sufficient funds to meet the ever-increasing 
demand. How to supply sufficient funds at reasonable rates of interest is the 
question to which we must direct our efforts. Agriculture, being a basic and 
at the same time our most important industry, it is of national concern that 
adequate supplies of money be available at such rates of interest that are within 
the means of the farmer to pay. 

In the past it has been the practice to pledge the national credit for the 
use of individual credit and pay interest for the privilege, nowithstanding the 
fact that the national credit is equal to the total individual credit. Real 
credit, in the final analysis, is the ability to produce goods and services and 
to deliver the same. In order to provide money for long term farm loans, I desire 
to lay before the Committee a proposal based on the utilization of our national 
and provincial credit. 

At the outbreak of the war, 1914, the banks approached the Finance 
Minister and asked the Government’s assistance in stabilizing their business. 
After this conference an Order’ in Council was passed followed later by an 
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Act of Parliament to confirm the aforesaid Order in Council.’ This was the 
Finance Act of 1914. This Order in Council gave many privileges to the 
banks amongst which can be cited for instance, that the gold standard was 
suspended and that the banks could pay all their liabilities with their own notes. 

The Act also authorizes the Finance Minister to make advances in the 
form of Dominion Notes against securities satisfactory to the Treasury Board. 
These securities include Dominion, Provincial and Municipal bonds, certain 
industrial bonds and stocks, assignments of grain and produce and demand 
notes, endorsed by the bank to the order of the Finance Minister. The banks 
pay interest to the Treasury Board for these issues of Dominion Notes. They 
place them in the central gold reserve and issue their own notes against them. 

It is my contention that a Provincial Government is just as important as 
any bank in Canada, and for the purpose of providing money for long term 
loans to farmers should be granted the same privileges as the banks, that is, 
to pledge its bonds for an issue of Dominion notes, for the purpose of financing 
long term loans, paying interest for that accommodation. By this. method, we 
would be using our own national credit and not the credit of individuals. The 
Federal Government would receive interest for loans so made. This interest 
would, in turn, become part of the annual revenue of Canada. Provincial 
Governments would have the responsibility of determining as to whether they 
would take advantage of this proposal and those Governments who have long 
term rural credits now in operation might, if more money is needed, use this 
method to supplement their present source of supply. 


The responsibility for the creation of the necessary machinery to give 
effect to this method of financing the farmers with long term loans would rest 
with the Provincial Governments. 

It may be claimed by some that this would be putting into circulation fiat 
money. In this connection, permit me to quote an extract from the pamphlet 
written by Sir Edmund Walker, entitled “Canadian Banking”—page 34:— 


Little of anything in the financial history of Canada is more credit- 
able than the Finance Act of 1914. The bankers in response to the call 
of the Finance Minister met him in Ottawa on the 3rd of August, and 
the discussion resulted in the issue that night of the Order-in-Council 
which the Finance Act was passed to confirm. The Act is intended to 
meet an emergency arising from “War, invasion, riot or insurrection, real 
or apprehended, and in the case of any real or apprehended financial: 
crisis” and as it operates by proclamation in whole or in part, there seems 
to be no objection to the Act remaining on the Statute book. 

The Act authorized: (1) The Minister of Finance to make advances 
to the banks in the form of Dominion Notes, against securities satis- 
factory to the Treasury Board; (2) It authorized the banks to pay their 
debts in their own notes provided such notes were not issued in excess 
of the bank’s authority under the Bank and the Finance Acts; (3) It made 
more elastic the use of emergency circulation already permitted by the 
Bank Act; (4) It suspended the redemption in gold of Dominion notes; 
and (5) It made a general moratorium possible at any time by mere 
proclamation. 

The Dominion notes or legal tenders issued during the war were thus 
quite different from the fiat money of many countries. They were based 
upon securities pledged by the borrower. 


No: 17. 
June 19, 1922. 
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z ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


By Mr. Garland— 


According to a statement on Hansard last year the amount of Dominion 
Government notes issued for circulation was, at February 28, 1921, $290,194,- 
519.92. 

1. For what reason was this amount of Dominion notes issued for circula- 
tion? 

2. For what purpose? 

3. What security was taken? 

4. Does the Government receive interest? 


ANSWERS :— 


1, 2 and 3. Of Dominion notes outstanding at February 28, 1921, $127,- 
079,444.92 were issued against gold under the provisions of the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914. Of the balance, namely, $163,115,075, $26,000,000 were issued under 
Chapter 4-5, Geo. V, with security as provided therein; $50,000,000 were issued 
as advances to the Imperial Government for the purpose of assisting in financing 
its war purchases of Canadian produce, munitions, etc., and were secured by the 
deposit of the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand and South Africa sterling 
bonds, and Canadian Pacific Railway debenture stock; and $87,115,075 were 
issued to banks at advances under the Finance Act, 1914, and secured by the 
deposit of securities approved by the Treasury Board, including Dominion of 
Canada bonds and Treasury bills, bonds of the provinces of Canada and Cana- 
dian municipalities, British Government Treasury bills, Canadian Northern Rail- 
way Company notes, certain industrial bonds and stocks, assignments of grain 
and produce and demand notes of commercial houses endorsed by the banks to 
the order of the Minister of Finance. 

a Wes. 


On motion of Mr. McMaster, seconded by Mr. Bouchard, Ordered, That 
the draft report on Rural Credits as read by the Chairman and amended by this 
Committee be adopted as the Sixth Interim Report. 


On motion of Mr. Hammell, seconded by Mr. Sales,— 


Ordered: That the following be adopted as the Seventh Interim Report of 
this Committee, and that the Chairman be instructed to present the same to the 
House as such:— 


7TH REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE 
INTO AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
beg leave to present the following as their Seventh Report: 

Your Committee have held 80 sittings on 45 separate days, have heard the 
evidence of 103 witnesses, and have had 223 exhibits filed with them; but have 
not been able to make a complete inquiry into the matters submitted to them 
under the Order of Reference. 

In view of the important and widespread information collected during the 
sittings of your Committee and the impossibility of digesting and properly 
weighing the evidence in the time at their disposal before prorogation, your 
Committee respectfully recommend that a similar Committee be appointed 
at an early period of the next session of Parliament. 
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Your Committee beg to submit herewith for the information of the House 
a printed copy of their proceedings and the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, and also certain documents and articles submitted to the Committee but 
not contained in the proceedings. 

Your Committee recommend that the Orders of Reference, reports, pro- 
ceedings and the evidence given before the Committee, together with a suitable, 
synoptic index, to be prepared by the Clerk of the Committee, be printed as 
an appendix to the Journals of the House of the present session; and that the 
whole be subdivided under the subjects of, 

(a) Production, 

(b) Transportation, Distributing and Marketing, 

(c) Rural Credits, 

(d) Relation of Prices obtained by the Agriculturists as Producers and 

paid by them as Consumers, 
and printed in blue book form for distribution, and that Rule 74 be suspended 
in reference thereto. 


A. R. McMASTER, 
Chairman. 


Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m., sine die. 


S. Re GORDON; 
Clerk to Committee. 
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AGENDA 
(As Amended) 


SuBJEcTs suggested for investigation by special committee appointed to 
inquire into agricultural conditions throughout Canada 


1. The present condition of agriculture: 


(a) in the Maritime Provinces; 
(6) in Ontario and Quebec; 

(c) in the Prairie Provinces; 
(d) in British Columbia. 


2. The causes of such conditions: 


Where these conditions are unfavourable, an examination into reme- 
dies, with special reference to the best methods of livestock marketing; 
the lowering of the production costs of meats; the development of the 
bacon industry; of the beef industry; of the pure-bred livestock in- 
dustry; of health of animals. A special investigation into the fruit 
industry as regards apples, tender fruits, small fruits and bush fruits, 
involving the problems of production, marketing and transportation. An 
investigation into the dairy industry along the lines of direction or 
encouragement of breeding, suitable crop production and marketing. Con- 
sideration of special lines of farming or particular crops as likely to 
increase farm returns and afford diversification in production, with regard 
to sugar beets, tobacco, flax, hemp, potatoes, special Northern-grown 
seeds of cereals, grasses, clovers, vegetables and roots, fur farming, maple 
sugar industry, bee-keeping. 


3. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural 


products paid to the producer and the ultimate cost of the same to the 
consumer. 


4. The relation of prices of commodities purchased by agricultural 
producers and the prices obtained by such producers for their own 
products. 


5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country 
as affecting agricultural producers, with an examination into the various 
systems of rural credits in this and other countries. 


6. The marketing and transportation facilities of the country in 
respect to agricultural produce, with a special investigation into the merits 
and demerits of co-operative buying and selling, and including an ex- 
ee into alleged abuses connected with the mixing of grains in 
elevators. 


90): al) 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMoNs, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
Wepnespay, March 7, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m. 


The Cierx: This is a Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricul- 
tural conditions throughout Canada. The members are:— 


“ Messieurs: Bouchard, Caldwell, Clifford, Elliott (Waterloo South), 
Gardiner, Grimmer, Hammell, Lanctoét, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, 
Milne, Munro, Robinson, Sales, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stansell, Suther- 
land, Tolmie.” 


Will one of the members of the Committee be kind enough to nominate a 
Chairman? 


Mr. Ropinson: I move that Mr. Clifford be the Chairman. 

Mr. Currrorp: I appreciate the compliment very highly and I wish to thank 
the mover for nominating me. But this is going to be a very heavy Committee, 
and I am only a junior member of the House. I would therefore nominate Mr. 
McMaster. 

Mr. GarpNer: I second that. 

Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

The CrerK: Mr. McMaster is the unanimous choice of the Committee. 

Mr. McMaster having taken the Chair. 

The CHarrMaAn: Gentlemen, I beg to thank you for the honour you have 
done me, and especially Mr. Clifford for nominating me. I have been giving 
some thought to what the Committee may do, and I have taken the liberty to 
prepare a memorandum which I submitted to the Minister of Agriculture, 
indicating some of the subjects which I think we might well consider. 


MEMORANDUM 


Orrawa, Ontario, March 2, 1923. 


Supsrects suggested for investigation by special committee appointed to 
enquire into agricultural conditions throughout Canada. 


1. The present condition of agriculture: 


(a) in the Maritime Provinces; 
(6) in Ontario and Quebec; 

(c) in the Prairie Provinces; 
(d) in British Columbia. 


2. The causes of such conditions: 

Where these conditions are unfavourable, an examination into reme- 
dies, with special reference to the best methods of livestock marketing; 
the lowering of the production costs of meats; the development of the 
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bacon industry; of the beef industry. A special investigation into the fruit 
industry as regards apples, tender fruits, small fruits and bush fruits, 
involving the problems of production, marketing and transportation. An 
investigation into the dairy industry along the lines of direction or encour- 
agement of breeding, suitable crop production and marketing. Considera- 
tion of special lines of farming or particular crops as likely to increase 
farm returns and afford diversification in production, with regard to sugar 
beets, tobacco, flax, hemp, potatoes, special Northern-grown seeds of 
cereals, grasses, clovers, vegetables and roots, fur farming, maple sugar 
industry, bee-keeping. 

3. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural 
products paid to the producer and the ultimate cost of the same to the 
consumer. 

4. The relation of prices of commodities purchased by agriculturai 
producers and the prices obtained by such producers for their own 
products. 

5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country 
as affecting agricultural producers, with an examination into the various 
systems of rural credits in this and other countries. : 

6. The marketing and transportation facilities of the country in 
respect to agricultural produce, with a special investigation into the merits 
and demerits of co-operative buying and selling, and including an ex- 
amination into alleged abuses connected with the mixing of grains in 
elevators. 


My idea, gentlemen, was this: Of course, the suggestions I make are purely 
tentative. It is a matter for the Committee to decide; but what I thought we 
might do was first, to decide whether there was anything else that we should 
investigate. It seems to me that this memorandum pretty nearly covers every- 
thing, but we might decide what subject we should take up first; and next, what 
witnesses we should summon to Ottawa. We have a vast amount of informa- 
tion in the different departments, especially in the Department of Agriculture, 
which, it seems to me, it would be wise to place before the Committee at the 
earliest. possible date. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweitu: May I make a suggestion at this stage. The 
Committee is, of course, the one referred to in the Speech from the Throne in 
which it was proposed to inquire into various phases of agriculture, including the 
mixing of grain in our terminal elevators, and the conditions of the live stock 
industry. After that proposal appeared in the Speech from the Throne, Mr. 
Millar introduced a resolution with respect to the advisability of appointing a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the grain trade. You remember the discus- 
sion which took place in the House, and the general understanding was, as the 
result of that discussion, that in the event of this Committee not being able to 
deal with that question as thoroughly as might seem to be desirable, a Com- 
mission would likely be appointed, especially if it was recommended by this 
Committee. That is how the matter stands. Now the question is, will the Com- 
mittee deal with any phase of that subject at all? Is it wise to take two bites 
of a cherry? Would it be better to leave it to the prospective Royal Commis- 
sion, or would it be desirable to take up the one question of mixing grain in the 
terminal elevators, deal with that, and get some action taken by the Govern- 
ment this session, leaving the larger question to a Royal Commission? You 
could ask the Board of Grain Commissioners, the chief inspectors, and some 
of the representatives of the terminal elevators to come here and give us infor- 
mation which would enable the Government to pass legislation on that one 
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phase of the grain trade, and then we could recommend that all other questions 
be relegated to a Royal Commission. I do not think that any reference is made 
to this in the memorandum. 


The CuHatrMan: I added that. 


Mr. Sates: It seems to me that the whole thing revolves around the ques- 
tion whether the powers of this Committee are greater than those of the Com- 
mission. I have in mind the fact that the last Grain Commission was inter- 
fered with by an injunction, and if we appointed another commission, and it 
was held up, the purpose of this inquiry would be thwarted. Can you tell me 
Mr. (Chairman, whether an injunction could be taken out against this Com- 
mittee? 

The CHarrmMan: No. This is a Parliamentary Committee and is the 
highest Commission in the land. 


Mr. Sates: Then this Committee should deal with it and not a Commis- 
sion. You cannot get anywhere with a Commission. 

Mr. Garpiner: There is just another phase of the question. This grain 
inquiry presents a very big problem, and I would suggest that if we deal with 
the grain situation alone, it will take up all the time of this Committee, and 
there are very many other problems with regard to agriculture, pertaining to 
Eastern Canada as well as to Western Canada, that should be dealt with by 
this Committee. In view of the statement made by Mr. Sales, I would suggest 
that some inquiry should be made into the possibility of the Commission being 
held up by an injunction, before we take any steps with regard to inquiring 
into the grain trade. If we can get that point settled, as to whether a Com- 
mission could be held up on account of being ultra vires, or otherwise, we would 
have a free hand as to our course of action in the future. But I am satisfied 
that the grain problem is too big a problem to handle thoroughly during this 
session of Parliament when there are other matters of importance to agriculture 
requiring investigation. 

Mr. Satzs: It is certainly a large order. 


The CuarrMan: We might as well thresh that point out. If there are any 
other members of the Committee who desire to address the Committee on that 
point, we would be glad to hear them. 


Hon. Mr. Totmim: There is just one point; unfortunately I was a few 
minutes late, and I did not hear what the minister said. Mr. Sutherland also 
arrived late, and I would be obliged if the minister would give us a brief outline 
of what he said. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe i: I referred to Mr. Millar’s Resolution before the 
House, and the statement made by Mr. Stewart and myself, with respect to 
the inquiry into the grain trade by this Committee. It was felt by Mr. Millar 
and others that it would be impossible to go into that question thoroughly here. 
Then the alternative was suggested that we might be able to go into one phase 
of it, that is, with respect to the mixing at terminal elevators. That is not a 
very large phase and could be dealt with if we found it advisable. But assum- 
ing that we did go into that and you found that a thorough inquiry could not 
be carried out if you dealt with one phase, or even if you dealt with no phase 
at all, a recommendation on the part of this Committee could be made in the 
direction indicated, that is, that it is impossible to go into this large question 
by this Committee even to a limited extent, but you could recommend that it 
be gone into by a Royal Commission. Now, we have no particular wish in 
regard to this matter. I think Mr. Robb would like to have some slight amend- 
ment to the Grain Act, and if we are going to deal with this mixing question, 
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we might as well deal with it altogether. We could summon the Grain Com- 
missioners here if we wanted to, and the Chief Grain Inspector, and two or 
three mixing elevator managers and whoever else it is decided should be heard. 
It should not take more than two or three days at the most in connection with 
that question. But there is an argument against it, that is to say, you are 
taking two bites at a cherry; you are fussing up the trade, you are making them 
feel that here is one more inquiry, and that there will doubtless be another one 
next session, that there is always a number of bodies trying to dig into them. 
On the other hand, there is a quite general demand for some kind of inquiry, 
and the question is, what is the wisest course to take having regard to all the 
activities outlined in this forecast here. It is a question of first things first, and 
I do not feel like pressing anything in regard to that. What do you think your- 
self, Dr. Tolmie? 

Mr. CatpweELu: There is another phase of it, Mr. Chairman. It is just 
possible that in the limited time this Committee will have at its disposal we 
would have to give it a superficial consideration and would not get to the 
bottom of the grain trade as it should be done, and would thereby spoil the 
chance of having a Commission to investigate it. I agree with Mr. Gardiner; I 
feel that there are other very grave questions to be considered in Canada and 
that it would not be possible for this Committee to do justice to all of this. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: Before we go any further on that, a new question 
has arisen. It is not mentiond here, directly, and that is, the question of space 
for our export cattle. We had Mr. Kennedy down here from Winnipeg represent- 
ing the United Grain Growers; and he is chasing around the country looking for 
space right now, which I think he has secured after great difficulty. This 
question is one that is pressing on us just now, we have had representations made 
to us by the exporters that they cannot get space; it is in the hands of a few 
brokers and they control the situation. 


The CuHatrmMan: I think, Mr. Minister, that that is covered in this memor- 
andum, “the marketing and transportation facilities of the country in respect to 
agricultural produce.” 


Hon. Mr. Toumis: As far as taking up the grain trade in connection with 
this Committee is concerned, this is such a large question that we could never 
begin to handle the whole thing. I would rather give attention to what is here 
in the memorandum and have some commission enquire into the grain trade; then 
we will have both things done well. 


Mr. Sates: The last Commission that was appointed to investigate this 
matter was held up by an injunction. No injunction can upset this Committee. 


Mr. CaLpwELL: Mr. Gardiner’s suggestion is a good one, that some means be 
taken to find out what the possibilities are of a Grain Commission being held up. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweu: Anybody can raise or threaten an injunction, but 
nobody will anticipate it. It is not until after you take action that injunction 
proceedings are instituted. 


The CuHarrMan: Suppose I confer with the Deputy Minister of Justice on 
that point, he might make this answer, ‘I do not think an injunction would carry 
against a Royal Commission which might be appointed to investigate the grain 
trade, but I am not prepared to say what attitude would be adopted by the grain 
men of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in which provinces this investiga- 
tion may be conducted; therefore I cannot advise you.’ I am afraid that is the 
answer I might get from the Deputy Minister of Justice, if I applied to him. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: That is, if such an investigation threatened to encroach on 
provincial rights, that province has the right to take action. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Exactly, and they might hold that the enquiry was outside 
our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mine: Would it be possible to work through the provinces to carry 
out the investigation? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweE.u: Here is what I would like. Mr. Sales’ point is, I 
think, well taken. You have more authority in this Committee to investigate 
this question and less likelihood to be stopped. On the other hand, there is but 
one chance in five hundred that you would be be able to go into it thoroughly 
here, it is too big. Whatever you decide as a Committee will be satisfactory to 
the Government; be perfectly free to take whatever course you think is neces- 
sary to get the best results, and the Government will concur. 

Mr. CaLpweE Lu: It is my wish that nothing will be put in the way of investi- 
gating the grain trade; it is a national question, not local. A great many of our 
problems in the west are more or less local problems, although their solution is 
just as important to other parts of the country. 

An Hon. Mempser: I do not agree with Mr. Caldwell that our problems 
in the west are local problems. 


Mr. CatpweELu: A great many of them are, just as there are local problems 
in the east. For instance, the potato trade is local in Nova Scotia and New 
- Brunswick—in the Maritime Provinces. 

The CuHamrMAN: Well, gentlemen, I am anxious that we should get 
started; I think we might just turn over in our minds whether it is wise for 
this Committee to try to investigate the grain trade or any features of the 
grain trade. Meanwhile, there is on this agenda a number of things which we 
might get started on. Do I express the mind of the Committee in that obser- 
vation? 

Mr. Garpiner: Just before that I would like to observe that there must 
be some power in Canada somewhere, either by virtue of Dominion or Pro- 
vincial legislation whereby an important trade such as the grain trade can be 
investigated. I would just like to bring before the Committee the fact that 
in the legislature of Alberta they have passed a resolution along similar lines 
to the resolution passed by this House, Mr. Millar’s resolution. Would it 
not be possible, by getting the necessary powers from the provinces and from the 
Dominion Government, that an investigation could be put under way which 
would not likely be stopped by an injunction? 

The CuarrMan: I would think that by concurrent legislation a certain 
number of people could be appointed by the provinces and by the Dominion 
with all the powers which the State can give to an investigating committee, 
and I would imagine it would be a very difficult thing to stop any such com- 
mission as that investigating fully any Canadian matter. 

Mr. Sates: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you get an opinion on that and 
present it at our next meeting. I would not want to see such a commission 
held up again. I do not want to see a commission appointed like the last one, 
and the whole thing be defeated. They have no charter and are responsible to 
no one. 

Mr. CatpwELL: You mean that the Grain Exchange has no charter? 

Mr. Sates: No. 

Mr. CaupweELL: Then under what authority do they operate? 


The CuatrMAN: I have made a note here to confer with the Deputy 
Minister of Justice re the appointment of a Royal Commission to examine 
the grain trade by concurrent legislation of Dominion and Provinces in order 
to avoid the possibility of a challenge on constitutional grounds. 
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Mr. Sates: Exactly; that is good. 

Mr. Cuarrman: Now, if that is satisfactory, gentlemen, may I have 
your attention to the next question. 

Mr. McKay: Is it the intention to get legislation for all the provinces 
of the Dominion, or only the three western provinces? 

The CuamrMan: I presume that, just as we did with the Wheat Board, 
it would possibly be confined to the three western provinces. 

Mr. Sates: You would almost have to take in Ontario because it is at the 
head of the lakes. 

Mr. CatpweLt: And possibly the Maritime Provinces, as the winter 
ports are there. 

The Cuarrman: I will ask the question generally, and will get a general 
idea. If it applied to one province it applies to all, because all the provinces 
have the same rights. The next question, gentlemen, is, does this memorandum 
present to your minds an adequate idea of the questions for inquiry. 

Mr. Sates: We will take it up clause by clause. 

The CHAIRMAN: (reads). 


“SuBsEcTs suggested for investigation by special committee appointed 
to inquire into agriculture conditions throughout Canada. 


. The present condition of agriculture: 
(a) in the Maritime Provinces; 
(6) in Ontario and Quebec; 
(c) in the Prairie Provinces; 
(d) in British Columbia.” 


It seems to me that those four might present different features. 
2. The causes of such conditions. 


That is a very hard subject indeed. 


“Where these conditions are unfavourable, an examination into 
remedies, with special reference to the best methods of live stock market- 
ing; the lowering of the production costs of meats; the development 
of the bacon industry; of the beef industry. A special investigation into 
the fruit industry as regards apples, tender fruits, small fruits and bush 
fruits, involving the problems of production, marketing and transportation. 
An investigation into the dairy industry along the lines of direction or 
encouragement of breeding, suitable crop production and marketing. 
Consideration of special lines of farming or particular crops as likely to 
increase farm returns and afford diversification in production, with 
regard to sugar beets, tobacco, flax, hemp, potatoes, special Northern- 
grown seeds of cereals, grasses, clovers, vegetables and roots, fur farming, 
maple sugar industry, bee-keeping.”’ 


Mr. Saues: With regard to clause 2, “the lowering of the production costs 
of meats’ — 

Mr. CatpweELu: Why not the lowering of production costs generally? 

Mr. Sates: Or, lowering the cost of agricultural products? 

Mr. CaLpweLL: Lowering the cost of production of agricultural products. 


The CHatrMan: I do not think you need to do that, gentlemen. You will 
note that clause 2 begins ‘““Where these conditions are unfavourable, an examina- 
tion into remedies”. It seems to me that that is the broad thing. What follows— 
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“with special reference to the best methods of live stock marketing,” etc.—these 
are merely special branches. 

Mr. Caupweiit: Why not cut out the word “meats,” and just leave the 
phrase reading “lowering the costs of production”? 


The CuarrMAN: I am quite willing. 

Hon. Mr. Totmtiz: The pure bred live stock industry is a very important 
business and one which we might investigate. 

The CHarrMAN: We might put in the pure bred live stock industry. 

Mr. Catpwetit: And the health of animals. 

Hon. Mr. Stxcuair: Why do you need to mention pure bred stock. 


Hon. Mr. Toumie: Practically everything is outlined in the memorandum, 
but this is not mentioned. 

The CHairMAN: I do not think there is any harm, gentlemen, in having a 
sort of special agenda; whether we will be able to cover it all is another question. 
We would probably be able to cover the point by inserting after “live stock 
marketing” the words, “the pure-bred live stock industry, and health of animals.” 


Hon. Mr. Toumtir: Yes, that would cover it. 
Hon. Mr. Motnerwetu: That would incidentally raise the question of co- 
operative marketing. 

The Cuatrman: I have a special clause for that. The next Clauses are 
4 and 5: 


“4. The relation of prices of commodities purchased by agricultural 
producers and the prices obtained by such producers for their own pro- 
ducts.” 

“5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country as 
affecting agricultural producers, with an examination into the various 
systems of rural credits in this and other countries.” 


I have indicated here a great deal more than we shall probably be able to 
cover, but it is well to have a comprehensive programme before us. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Is it necessary for us to put that fifth clause in our 
agenda? ‘The question was discussed in the House, and I thought it was to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Commerce. 

The CHamrman: As I understand it, the whole question of the credit system 
of the country was referred to the Committee on Banking and Commerce. My 
idea was that we could possibly not discuss agricultural conditions adequately 
without dealing with that subject, especially as it affects rural life and rural 
operations. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Chairman, due to 
the fact that under the present Banking Act, or any other banking act which 
might be passed, it is impossible to accommodate rural credit through rural banks, 
due to the fact that they must have their assets in a liquid condition. 

Hon. Mr. Toumirz: No investigation of agricultural conditions would be 
complete without it. ; 

Mr. HamMetu: In Ontario we have a series of rural credits which cover 
it very creditably. 

Mr. CatpweEtu: I think it would be wise to have a report on how this works 
out. 

The CuarrMan: I think someone is getting reports on Ontario and Mani- 
toba, already. 
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Mr. Garpiner: They are absolutely without the necessary means to give the 
accommodation that is required. The report distinctly states that the number 
of applications is far and away above their means to meet. 

The CuatrMan: It is a live subject, which we had better investigate. The 
next clause is No. 6: 


“The marketing and transportation facilities of the country in 
respect to agricultural produce, with a special investigation into the merits 
and demerits of co-operative buying and selling, and including an examin- 
ation into alleged abuses connected with the mixing of grains in elevators.” 


We will leave the last part of Clause 6 over for further consideration, and 
we might turn it over in our minds. With the exception of that last part of 
Clause 6, are you satisfied with it? 

Mr. Sates: I would say that down to “the merits and demerits of co-opera- 
tive buying and selling,” it would be satisfactory. 

The CHatRMAN: The next question is, what subject will we take up first, 
and what procedure will we follow? May I make this suggestion, that we 
should take one subject, say agricultural conditions in the Maritime Provinces. 
If that is the best way to handle it, we might proceed by provinces, or by various 
features of the agricultural industry, I do not know which is the better way. 
Once we have decided that, we must decide whether we should discuss the matter 
first and then summon witnesses, or summon witnesses, and then discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. Exuiotr: How would it do to take the subjects that are most pressing, 
say, for instance, the live stock shipping conditions. We are coming to the 
time of year when that is important. 

Mr. Sates: We can discuss these things later, but in the meantime we should 
determine what we want in the next week or so, what witnesses we desire to 
call, because it will take some time to do it. 

The Cuarrman: Is that not the idea of Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. GarDINER: You raised the question just now, Mr. Chairman, of whether 
it was advisable to take the matters by provinces or by subjects. I am firmly 
convinced that we should proceed to deal with the matter by subjects. 

The CuairMan: That is your view also, is it not, Mr. Tolmie? 


Hon. Mr. Totmtm: Yes. 

Mr. CatpweLu: Is it not a fact that this resolves itself into a matter of 
provinces anyway, except the live stock industry? 

The Cuarrman: It does strike me that the different features of agriculture 
are the main divisions, and the different provinces are the subdivisions; that is 
the way it strikes me, and Mr. Gardiner as well. What do the rest of you 
gentlemen think about that? It seems to me that we should decide that now. 
Shall we take it by provinces, or areas, or should we discuss a subject, for 
instance, as has been suggested, the subject of the export marketing of live stock? 


Mr. Minne: In that would come the question of transportation. 


Mr. Rosinson: There are some subjects that apply to the whole of the 
Dominion, and some are local, and it would seem to me that we should begin 
with the general ones first, the ones applying to all provinces. 


__ The Cuatrman: Say we start off by investigating the live stock industry, 
with special reference to transportation cost. That is a pressing subject. 


___Mr. Caupwet: I think the only way is to take it up by subjects. I think 
it will resolve itself into a matter of geography in the end. 
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The Cuaiman: Is that the general view of the Committee, that we should 
take up our investigation by subjects instead of by geographical areas? What 
is the first subject we should take up, shall we take up the live stock industry? 
I do not think we should make it too narrow. 

Mr. CaLpwE.u: I see no objection to that. 

Mr. HAMMELL: I move that the first matter to be investigated be the live 
stock industry of Canada. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Hammell has made a formal motion. Mr. Hammell 
moves, seconded by Mr. Elliott, that the first matter of investigation be the live 
stock industry of Canada. 

Mr. Hammett: Including the transportation cost. 

The CuarrMAN: Yes, of course. When we make use of the word “indus- 
try” we will understand in this Committee that it means the production, mar- 
keting, transportation—in fact, the development from the calf to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: Not including dairying; that would be under a separate 
head? 

The CHarrmaw: Yes, I think so, the live stock industry other than dairy- 
ing. May I suggest that to Mr. Hammell, so there will be no question about it. 

Mr. Sates: Divide it into phases, mention the different phases of it, so that 
while we are talking about one thing we will not be thinking about another. 

Mr. Garpiner: I would suggest that first of all we take the sense of the 
committee with regard to this motion, and then we could proceed later on to 
divide it into various parts. 

The CHatrMAN: Are all agreed to the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 


The CuHatrman: How will we take up this live stock question? 

Mr. HAMMELL: I would suggest that we start first with production, and then 
the final marketing. 

Mr. CaLpweE tu: In view of the pressing need for space, why not deal with 
the matter most urgent? 

The CHatrMAn: In view of the need of dealing with the question of space, 
it seems to me that we might begin at the end and work towards the beginning. 
F oe Miune: Why not make some subdivisions, and take what you want 

rst? 

The CuarrmMan: Is it the sense of the committee that we should proceed 
with the question of the transportation of live stock first, having special refer- 
ence to ocean space? 

Agreed. 


Hon. Mr. Toure: That is just to start with, on account of the immediate 
need of information. 

The CHaiRMAN: Had we not better line up what we are going to do on 
that subject, before we proceed further? 

Mr. Catpwetu: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we will need at a very early 
stage of the proceedings, to outline nearly our whole programme. For instance, 
if we are going to bring witnesses from the Maritime provinces or anywhere, 
we want to know some time ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am anxious to get it started, and while I am in the 
hands of the Committee, it seems to me that we might outline what we will 
do on this subject, which will probably take several days. 
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Mr. Rosrnson: When the question of transportation of live stock comes 
up, if we have experts here giving evidence, we might require their services 
on more questions than the one, and we would not want to call the same person 
here every time we came to the different subjects. 

The CuamrMAN: We have, I understand, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, experts on these matters; these men will have a good deal of information 
to give us on transportation. We must not get our investigation too broad; 
for instance, we had an investigation last year of transportation costs, and we 
would not want to do the work that was done by that committee last year all 
over again. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u: That information will be available? 

The CuariRMAN: Will we, then, at our next meeting, take up the trans- 
portation aspect of the live stock industry? Would you think well of that? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: It appears to me that that is the most urgent. 
The CHairMan: I think you have some officers in your department, Mr. 


Motherwell, with whom we might start, and summon others as well. My idea 
is to use the information which we have at hand first. 


Hon. Mr. MorHEerwE.Lu: There are two or three men there, Mr. Arkell and 
Dr. Grisdale, and there have been others. There was a man representing the 
United Grain Growers; these men have been here complaining of the difficulty 
of securing space, and then there are the shipping companies; we will want 
to have them represented as well. I will get you the names of a number of 
witnesses, but those are two that I would suggest. 

The CuHarrMAN: What were their names again? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Mr. Arkell and Dr. Grisdale. 

The CuHairmMan: Anybody else? 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: We may have someone in the cattle division. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: I would think that Mr. Arkell and Dr. Grisdale might 
know someone whom they would suggest. 

The Cuarrman: Will I give instructions to the Clerk of the Committee 
to request Dr. Grisdale and Mr. Arkell—who else is there? Mr— 


Hon. Mr. Toumigr: Mr. Light was the man who went over there when I was 
the minister. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Light, and any others—whom Dr. Grisdale may think 
advisable. 

The Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Do you want to get these brokers—Mr. Camp- 
bei! and Mr. Kennedy? 

The CHarrman: Duncan Campbell. He is a big man who came from 
Western Ontario. 

Mr. Exxiorr: In connection with this question, would it not be well to get 
hold of some men that have been in the exporting business for years and have 
them come down. I have in mind a firm which has been in operation for forty 
years up near Galt, and have had a great experience in the export of cattle. 
I would suggest that one of these men be called. 

The CHairMAN: What is the name, please? 

Mr. Exuiorr: John Brown. 

Mr. McMaster: His post office address? 

Mr. Exuiorr: He is on the Preston Road, Galt, Ontario. 

Mr. CaLDWELL: Would it be possible to have men in here from the Depart- 
ment, when these men are here so that we may be able to collate their opinions. 
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The CuarrMan: The only disadvantage is that you would hate to keep men 
kicking their heels before they are heard. 

Mr. Catpwetu: We had better call them in later on. 

Hon. Mr. Totmie: You had better have one man out of the Department 
here. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: One of the chief difficulties in the past was that those 
who engaged in the business on a small scale found it almost impossible to find 
space. Those who are in the business continually, will have no difficulty in 
getting it. They contract for it and sublet it, at a high rate. I think that is 
the chief difficulty. 

The CHarrMan: When will we have the next meeting? 

Mr. HaMMELL: How soon— 

The CuHatrman: We could get the officers right away, and I think we could 
call them first, because they will have many good points to give us. There will 
not be any difficulty in getting enough of the officers here. 

Mr. Mixnz: I think we should proceed as fast as we possibly can. 

The CHarrMan: Might we have a meeting to-morrow? 

The CierK: The Committee on Banking and Commerce meets to-morrow. 

Mr. Hamme u: So that it will not interfere with the other Committee 
meetings— 

The CuatrMan: I would propose to call a meeting to-morrow, say at 3.15. 
to-morrow. I will get leave to-day to sit while the House is in session. I do not 
think we can get on, with so many Committees meeting, unless we sit while the 
House is in session. 

Mr. McKay: I think we had better have arrangements made for a larger 
Committee room. 

The CuatrMAN: The Sergeant-at-Arms has given us a large room down- 
stairs, and I asked him to arrange the tables in the shape of a horseshoe. I will 
have a small table in the centre of the’‘horseshoe at which the witness will sit, 
with the stenographer who is taking the evidence, and a large table for the repre- 
sentatives of the “ Fourth-estate,” and chairs for other members and the public. 
We will try to meet at 3.30 to-morrow. 

Mr. Garpiner: Would it be possible for this Committee to get any infor- 
mation with regard to the negotiations that are going on now between this 
country and Great Britain as to the ultimate shipment of cattle? 


The Hon. Mr. MotHERWELL: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Garpiner: The reason I make that suggestion is this: You take the 
cattle from Western Canada, the great bulk of that is congregated at Winnipeg. 
I think in order to get transportation at a reasonable rate, and take up the 
space, there should be some selection at Winnipeg. That would be a good point 
to make the selection for cattle to be shipped overseas, and it would be advisable 
if we had that information from the Department in regard to the negotiations 
that are going on between Great Britain and Canada. 


The Hon. Mr. MornHerweiu: Doctor Grisdale and Mr. Arkell will give 
vou that. 

The CuatrMan: I want to ask leave to sit while the House is in session, 
and also to have our proceedings printed. Our room number is 268. 

The Crerk: That is a room on the main floor. It is customary for the 
Press to notify the people interested that investigations are going on, but if we 
insist that anybody come, we must pay them. 
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Mr. McMaster: It is just the same as if you summon a witness, you must 
tender him travelling expenses. 

Mr. CatpweELL: If they come voluntarily they do not get anything. 

Mr. McMaster: Now, after the “Live stock Industry’ what would you 
think— 

Mr. CanpweLu: Mr. Chairman, should we first decide the different phases 
of the live stock industry, because transportation would naturally be our first. 

The Cuairman: I think you are right, sir. We are going to discuss trans- 
portation first. What should we do after that? 


Mr. Sates: Live stock marketing— 
The CuairMAN: Dr. Tolmie desires to make an observation. 


The Hon. Mr. Toumir: I was going to observe that after you get through 
with this emergency consideration of transportation, the next best thing will 
be to consider live stock conditions as we find them to-day in Canada, and their 
disabilities, and take them up one at a time. 

The CuairMan: Moved by Dr. Tolmie, seconded by Mr. Sales, that after 
we have dealt with the question of transportation of live stock we shall study 
the industry as a whole. 

The Hon. Mr. Toumim: As it stands to-day. 


The CuairMAN: As it exists to-day in Canada, with the disabilities under 
which it labours. 

Mr. CaLDwELL: Does this include the marketing of it? 

The CuarrMaNn: I think that had better be taken up as a separate head, 
as I understand what we want to do is to get a recommendation about the 
transportation with the shortest possible delay. 

Mr. CaLpDwELL: That is why I asked the question. I think we should 
separate those two. 

The CHatrMAN: I think we should, too. After the live stock industry, 
should we decide now gentlemen what the next step should be? We might take 
up dairying next, but it seems to me that perhaps we would be in a better posi- 
tion to judge what is the next best thing to investigate after we have gone some- 
what into this question. 


Mr. Catpwe.tu: I think that is best. Let us get things started. 
The CHamRMAN: Mr. Sales. 


Mr. Sates: I was wondering whether it would be possible to have the 
Clerk of the Committee notify the agricultural organizations in the various 
provinces, giving them the outline of this generally, because their executives 
will have to meet and consider what they will do, and who shall represent them; 
make them aware of what we are taking up. 


The CuatrMaAN: I think the idea is a good one, but may I suggest a modi- 
fication of that; that the Secretary be instructed to write the Minister of Agri- 
culture of each Province who will be in touch with the agricultural organiza- 
tions, and pass on the word, and of course the Press will be passing on the word 
at the same time too. It seems to me it is very likely if we try to communicate 
with all agricultural organizations direct, we will forget some, and they will 
feel hurt, and it would be better to write to the official head of the agricultural 
department of the different provinces, sending them a copy of the agenda, and 
asking them to communicate with all interested parties. 


Mr. CatpweLtut: May I suggest also that an outline of the different phases 
to be investigated be given to the Press generally. 
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The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me we have made very good progress for our 
first meeting, and I hope 3.30 to-morrow will suit everybody, and that we will 
all be there. 


The Committee adjourned until March 8, 1923, at 3.30 p.m. 


House oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuurspay, March 8, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. A. R. McMaster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sales has a resolution which he has given me. Do 
you wish to propose this resolution, Mr. Sales? Do you wish to address the 
Committee? 


Mr. Sates: Not unless they desire some information. 

The Cuairman:Is the Committee ready for the question? The clerk has 
just pointed out to me that there are some orders from the House, granting us 
leave to report from time to time, with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, and also to report from day to day our proceedings. These were 
granted. 

Mr. Hammett: Mr. Chairman, I have been approached by several members 
who wish to know whether the members of Parliament will be supplied with 
printed copies of the proceedings. 

The CuHatRMAN: We are getting enough printed for everybody. 

Mr. CaLpweELu: I hope they are being printed from day to day, because 
possibly some members will not be able to attend every session, and they will 
need to know what goes on. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are having enough printed to distribute to everyone. 

Is the Committee ready for the question on this resolution of Mr. Sales’? 
Mr. Sales’ idea is that we should ask for certain information from the Grain 
Commissioners of Canada. Are all those present in favour of the resolution? 


Resolution agreed to. 


The CuatrMAN: Now, I think the next item is to start our examination into 
the live stock industry, with particular reference to transportation. 

My attention has been called to another matter. I wrote a letter to the 
Deputy Minister of Justice, containing the question which I was asked to 
submit to him by the Committee at its last meeting. I have written him and 
as yet I have not received a reply. I will report progress and hope, at the 
next sitting of the Committee, to be able to give further particulars. Now I 
think we will call on Dr. Grisdale. Would you prefer to be heard first, or 
shall we call Mr. Arkell? 

Dr. GrispALE: What do you wish to take up? 

The CuarrMAN: We wish to take up the live stock industry, with special 
reference to transportation, in regard to the alleged lack of space, or monopoly 
of space, on ocean-going ships, the lack of space for export. 

Dr. GrispaLE: I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that we are not in a position 
to discuss that to-day; we are not experts in that line, and we have not been 
in a position to get full information together in that connection. 
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I asked Mr. Campbell, D. A. Campbell, of Montreal to be with us to-day, 
but he was unable to come, and in any case he said he felt that if he had a 
little time for preparation he would be in a better position to enlighten the 
Committee on the exact transportation situation, especially regarding the trans- 
Atlantic situation, and he has promised to have all the information that can be 
got together early next week, any time next week you wish. I had a talk with 
Mr. Coates— 

The CHatrMaAn: The Dominion Statistician? 

Dr. GrispaLe: No. 

The CuarrMan: He is of the Reford Line? 

Dr. Grispate: Yes, of Montreal. He and Mr. Campbell are collaborating 
to get as much information together as possible. 

When Hon. Mr. Motherwell spoke to me yesterday about appearing before 
this Committee, he advised me that Mr. Arkell, or whoever of our staff we would 
' like to bring, would be asked with regard to the cattle situation in Canada, 
and as to the arrangements, as far as they have been made, for transportation 
in connection with transportation, not the actual transportation, but the arrange- 
ment in connection with shipping facilities at this end and the other end, and 
marketing facilities at each end, and we have come prepared to discuss that. 

The CuHarrMAN: We would be glad to hear you on that. Shall we call you 
first, or Mr. Arkell? 

Dr. GrispaLte: Probably I had better come first. 


Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, called and examined. 


Dr. GrispaLE: I hardly know, gentlemen, how much and what kind of 
information you would like. I have all the data and information here in 
connection with the removal of the embargo, with the facilities for the receiving 
of cattle in Great Britain and the requirements in connection with the shipping 
of cattle over there, also the preparations that have been made here and the 
conditions under which cattle can be shipped from here. I think possibly that 
might be of interest to you; in fact, that is about all I can give in connection 
with the removal of the embargo. 

The CuHatrman: I think it would be of great interest to the Committee 
if we ask Dr. Grisdale to proceed along those lines. 

Mr. McKay: The removal of the embargo? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McKay: That is a very important question. 

The CuatrmMAn: Begin where you think best, Dr. Grisdale. 

Dr. GrispaLe: The embargo was removed by the Importation of Animals 
Act, 1922, passed in December last, setting out the conditions under which 
cattle are admitted into Great Britain. Is it necessary to enumerate these or— 

My. HaMMELL: It might be just as well, so that we will have it on the 
record. 

Dr. GrispALE: (reads) “The Minister must be satisfied that the cattle 
were for a period of three clear days immediately before shipment kept separate 
from other animals ”’. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just what does that mean?—A. It means that, supposing a shipment of 
eattle were being sent from Winnipeg to, we will say, Liverpool, that they must 
be picked out at Winnipeg, segregated there, inspected there, and then shipped 
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in separate cars—not necessarily in separate trains but in separate cars—we 
will say, to Montreal, or at present, to St. John. 
Q. Each animal taken by itself?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You mean that animals that have been inspected must be kept separate 
from animals that have not been inspected?—A. Yes. They have to be kept 
separate for three days previous to loading on ship-board. Those three dav: 
may be passed in transit; that is to say, from the time they are put on the train 
at say, Winnipeg, it will take fully three days or a little more for them to get to 
St. John, which means that by the time they reach St. John they are ready, so 
far as quarantine is concerned, to be loaded on ship-board. There are feeding 
stations at different points on both the C. P. R. and C. N.R., and we are making 
arrangements to have the feeding yards separate for these cattle. Supposing we 
received word that a number of cattle were gathered together at Brandon, where 
there are no stock yards, or at any similar point you like to name; we would 
send a man there and he would inspect them and they would go forward from 
that point. It is not necessary that they be inspected before they go forward, 
provided that there must be three full days after inspection before loading on 
ship board. When we were discussing the question of the agreement in London, 
the bill that was originally prepared set out “three days”, but some member in 
the House of Commons suggested that it be changed to read “three full days”, 
which was agreed to. This makes a difference of about a day. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What will the inspection mainly be for?—A. Just to see that the cattle 
are in good condition, that they are free from any contagious disease and free 
from mange. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Supposing the cattle were shipped and were examined and then shipped 
right out within one day after they were put on the train?—A. They would have 
to be held two days from the point they were shipped from; they have to be held 
for a period of three full days somewhere. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Three days prior to shipment on board the vessel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That will include an inspection for tuberculosis as well, will it?—A. No 
sir. 

Mr. Hamme tu: That cannot be conducted in that short time. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. What diseases are they held for?—A. The diseases mentioned are cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and the foot-and-mouth disease; those are the three 
diseases. Another clause says mange, so that there are four diseases that are 
provided against. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Is there any expense to the shipper for this inspection?—A. No. 
Q. The Department bears all that expense?—A. Yes, at the present time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. This expense does not include selection of cattle suitable for export? 


—A. No. 
Q. Is there any provision made for that?—A. No. 
[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.? 
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By Mr. Hammell: . 

Q. The shipper has to take that chance himself?—A. We cannot as the law 
stands at the present time dictate what class of cattle shall leave Canada. You 
will have a bill before you on Tuesday where some provision is made for that 
kind of selection, should you gentlemen pass it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I understood there was a bill of that kind in process of preparation?—A. 
It is prepared. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will this inspection be carried on by Canadian officials?—A Yes, sir, by 
our official staff. 
Q. And be acceptable on the other side?—A. They have agreed to accept 
our certificates. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Will that increase the official staff?—A. It might increase it temporarily, 
but not the inspection in Canada. You are making me go ahead a bit. 
The Cuairman: May I make a suggestion, gentlemen. I suggest that 
questions do not run ahead of the Doctor’s story. 


The Witness: This one is running ahead. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is just my suggestion; let us ask the Doctor 
questions as we go on, on points that he has touched. 


Mr. HamMMEL..: Rather be behind his story than ahead of it. 


The Witness: After they have been inspected and shipped under quarantine 
for three full days, then they have to be inspected again at the port of embark- 
ation, and they have to be tagged. We anticipated that the tag would be a plain 
tag bearing the word “Canada”. After we got back here, in fact, only last 
month, a request came asking that they be branded with a large “C” on the left 
hip. We protested that and they gave way because it had been agreed in the 
pour parlers that there would be nothing like that. Then they asked that a 
numbered tag be put on. We had not anticipated that, but, of course, we see no 
objection to it on condition that they did not ask us to keep track of the cattle. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ _ Q. These are ear tags?—A. These are ear tags. They will be about two 
inches long and will go in—I do not know whether it is the left or the right ear; 
it has always been the same ear. These serial numbers are for use over there. 
We do not have to keep track of the cattle, except in this way, that we have to 
be ready to certify as to their origin, that they are born and brought up in 
Canada; no aliens need apply. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


‘4 = In case any question arises in England about any particular cattle— 
ome 

Q. In case any question arises in England about any particular cattle—that 
they are not free from diseases, can you trace that back and tell where they came 
from by these serial numbers?—A. No, we do not want to. We do not need to. 
If there is any of these diseases that break out in Canada we will know where 
they are from quickly, without any assistance from the numbering of them. 

Q. My point is this, if they claim that certain cattle are diseased, can you 
go back from the flock they came from and know that disease is in that flock—or 
what was left of it?—A. We will know in a general way. We would not be able 
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to say what herd it came from, but we can keep track of a carload or a lot, or a 
shipment. Supposing John Brown shipped fifty cattle, we will have the numbers 
of those tags that go into that cattle, and in that way we can keep up pretty 
well. 

Q. I thought you said you were not going to keep track of the cattle?— 
A. Not of each animal. We wiil‘not be able to say that “spotted steer No. 248, 
came from John Brown’s farm”. 

Q. How would you trace a carload shipment?—A. A carload would come 
up, we will say, from Toronto or Winnipeg or Calgary, and were any of them 
diseased, we could trace back to that province anyway. 

Q. I do not know whether you get my point or not, or whether I am dense. 
The cattle going over by ship-load—if you do not keep any track how can you 
tell where a certain carload came from that went on board the ship, as when 
they arrive in England?—A. Just by knowing where the general shipment came 
from. We do not see the necessity of keeping track of the original of every 
animal. 


By Mr. Hammel: 


Q. As a matter of fact you might know where serial number 10,000 up to 
11,000 came from?—A. Yes, we will know that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You will know the serial numbers of that carload that they run from 
so-and-so to so-and-so?—A. Yes, we will know that, but we do not propose to 
keep track of each animal. The cattle will have to be inspected and certified 
and passed free from disease at the port of embarkation the day they go on 
board, and they have to be accompanied on shipboard by a veterinarian 
inspector, an employee of the Dominion Government, and that is the place where 
we may have to increase our staff during the period that the shipping is going 
on. If shipments are very heavy it will mean it may take as many as fifty or 
sixty veterinarians to perform this work. It might last for a month or two 
months. 


By Mr McKay: 

Q. One for each shipment?—A. One for each shipment, but that would mean 
that you would probably have to add on some veterinarians for a limited period 
of time. We have had veterinary examinations held periodically. It used to be 
each year, but recently it has not been as often as that, but we have a list of 
waiting veterinarians who are known to be qualified because they have passed 
their examinations, and we can draw on that list, because they have passed the 
examinations. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Does the Deputy Minister think it is necessary to protect the health of 
the cattle in Great Britain?—<A. No, sir. 

Q. Just an added overhead expense?—A. Quite involuntary on our part. 

Q. It seemed to be hard to get them to take another view of that matter.— 
A. Absolutely, we cannot get away from it. 

Q. The British would insist on this veterinarian accompanying them?— 
A. Yes. We protested against it. I might say at the beginning of the discussion, 
they insisted upon quarantine, and we said “we will throw up our hands and 
go home”’. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Will the cost of the veterinary accompanying the cattle be imposed on 
the shipper?—A. The Government will bear it for a time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you not hope to do away with that after shipments have gone ahead 
for a time?—A. Yes. It is an absolutely unnecessary precaution. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Does he have to give a certificate?—A. He has to give a certificate that 
he has visited the cattle each day on shipboard. 


By the Hon. Mr. Toimie: 

Q. He has to be assured that Canada and Great Britain are on equal terms 
as far as the condition of the cattle is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the other hand, Canada is the cleanest country in the world, while 
they have the foot and mouth disease very frequently in Great Britain, we do 
not have it here at all, and have not had it since 1884——A. We had a telegram 
yesterday of another outbreak in England. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Does this apply to the other overseas Dominions?—A. Not up to this 
point. 
Q. They are not insisting on three day’s quarantine?—A. No, I do not 
think so. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They have the same inspection before they embark?—A. I do not think 
so. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Why not the same treatment of all the Dominions? 
The CHatrMan: I do not think we should enter into that. 
The Wirness: There is no use of asking me questions like that. 
Mr. HamMmMetu: It is a very important question, it seems to me. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What about the United States?—A. They cannot go at all. 


: The CHamrMAN:- I made that remark in order to save time, not in a 
spirit of criticism. We want to narrow the discussion as much as we can. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. I understand from the statements that were published that the same 
rule applies to Ireland as to Canada?—A. After they land in England, but 
previous to that they are different. The cattle must go in ships that will 
not stop at any port between Canada and Great Britain. They must be ships 
that have not been used for other cattle within twenty-eight days, or must have 
been thoroughly disinfected. They must land at certain ports and at that 
port they are received by British veterinarians, veterinary inspectors who 
inspect them and give them certificates, and this is the first place where there 
is a fee imposed, and that is payable by the shipper. Oh, there is another thing; 
there will be a fee for the tags. That will have to be paid for by the shipper We 
do not see any reason why the Dominion Government should pay that. ; 
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By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. It will be very small?—A. Yes, it will be very small, probably five cents 
apiece. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Do the English vets act in conjunction with ours?—A. They receive our 
reports, and our men will be there. That is one of the conditions under which 
the men go over, that they will be there to watch the inspection. They will 
follow the cattle right through. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To inspect the inspectors?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What ports does that include?—A. May I continue, and answer that a 
little later? 

Q. Oh yes, certainly ?—A. Now, here are the conditions under which they 
are handled after they leave Great Britain, and if you want them in the 
minutes, I could furnish a copy to your reporter, but I can give you the 
particular points in a moment. It will not take long to give you those points. 
They have to remain at the point of disembarkation until they are inspected 
and passed, and a certificate issued by the British inspector. They are then 
allowed to take one move to some other named point or yard. 


Regulations filed as EXHIBIT No. 1. (Printed as appendix). 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Inland?—A. Inland, and there they must remain six days without 
being moved again, unless there is another certificate issued, that point inland 
may not be a shipping point at all, nor a yard. It might be a man’s farm, so that 
a farmer can come to the port and buy the cattle, and from there take them to 
his own farm under this certificate, but he is not allowed to let them move, 
or to resell them inside of six days. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Any limit to the distance they can be moved inland at this first step?— 
A. I do not think it. 

Q. That will allow any farmer to take them home?—A. Yes, but: he must 
get a permit. 

Q. But he must not re-sell them within six days?—A. He must not move 
them; he might sell them, but he must not move them. He might get a permit 
to move them. 

Now, there is the part where the Irish cattle and the Canadian cattle 
receive the same treatment. With Irish cattle coming into Great Britain— 
they receive the same treatment so far as the movement is concerned, the first 
six days after they land. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is there any stated time they hold them at the port?—A. No, they first 
started out by saying two days. We protested, and then they said “one day,” 
and we said “ that is not so bad, but cannot you do better,” and they said “ well, 
just take your inspection.” If the cattle ship is unloaded at night, it will be 
probably be the next day at noon before they are inspected, but if they were 
unloaded in the morning, they would be out by night. There is a fee of sixpence 
per head for inspection there. Now, as to the ports— 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Mr. Chairman, before the doctor leaves the ports, I suggest the full regula- 
tions be incorporated in the proceedings—A. The full regulations as to move- 
ment in Great Britain? 

No, from here.—A. I will undertake to indicate to your stenographer the 
part that includes that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. After that six days they are free to move any place?—A. Yes, they are 
as free as British cattle. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is there any inspection or examination within the six days? A. Yes, 
I think they have, but it is a very general one. If there is no adverse report—of 
course, they are under inspection a!l of the time. At least they are under— 


The CHAIRMAN: Observation? A. Observation. Someone reports on 
thuse and controls those. 


By Mr, Caldwell: 


Q. Does that apply to cattle to be killed for beef at once, or just feeders?— 
A. Ne, just feeders. The regulations for fed cattle going over for slaughter 
is not changed. They remain as they were. Cattle are going over all the time. 

Q. Do fat cattle have to be slaughtered at the port of landing?—A. Yes, 
at Glasgow and Liverpool, and there used to be another one too at London, but 
it is closed now. There are a zood many cattle going that way. They go from 
the United States as well as Canada. 

Q. Is there any disadvantage in that to Canadian fed cattle?—A. Well 
yes, because a great many of our cattle go over there that are not quite finished 
up, and there are always some cattle more or less bruised, and one thing and 
another; they have a rough passage, and they get over there in bad shape. 

Q. Would they go under the head of feeders? No, unless they start out as 
such. What I have recommended to the different associations that I have 
addressed so far, is this, that perhaps all our cattle go forward as store cattle, 
and when they get over there they have the two outlets, they can go and be 
fed or be killed. If the demand for slaughtered cattle is good, kill them at 
once, provided they bring a good price; but if the demand for store cattle is 
good, sell them as stores. 

I think all our cattle should go forward as stores, and have the two outlets. 

Q. In that case, Dr. Grisdale, you would not have any outlets?—A. No. 
The cattle going to these two ports would have to go that way. At any port 
where store cattle can land, there is nothing to prevent them from being taken 
out and killed at once. 


By. Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. In the event that Canadian cattle find a bad market they are unable to 
hold their cattle, and they are entirely at the mercy of these shrewd English 
buyers.—A. I think I said that if the demand for fat cattle is poor, they have 
to take them inside of ten days but if the demand for store cattle is good, and 
they go from here as such, they can sell them for stores. 

Mr. Sauzs: But are there killing rooms attached to the other ports?—A. Yes, 
every yard that is making preparations for the reception of store cattle has a 
killing yard; but, supposing they do not have this, it would not make any dif- 
ference as far as I can see, because you get a license the first day to move to 
some point, and that might be a slaughter house. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Did I understand you to say there was nothing to prevent them from 
killing store cattle if they wished to after they land?—A. No, not that I know 
of. 

Q. Are you sure on that point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why could that not be overcome by shipping them all as store cattle?— 
A. That is what I am trying to tell you. I recommend they all be shipped as 
store cattle. 

Q. Is there anything to prevent that?—A. Not that I know of. I looked 
into it fully, and I know of something that would interfere. 

Q. That would be the only advantage of shipping fat cattle. The old regu- 
lations remain as they are?—-A. Yes, if they are shipped as fat cattle, they must 
be held for that. The only advantage now is that they can be shipped from Port- 
land or an American port. If they go as stores, they must go from St. John 
or Halifax at the present time. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is it not a fact that what they call “fat cattle’ are consumed as store 
cattle? A. A great many of the fat cattle, to judge from what I have seen, both 
alive and dead, had better be fed for a few weeks before being killed. That is 
why I recommend they go as store cattle. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. In any case, the journey is hard on them—they will shrink?—A. No, as 
a rule they gain. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. There is this important point, there, I used to be in the butcher business, 
and I think I understand a little bit about it. Meat from animals on a voyage gets 
rather black in colour; it does not bleed out nicely, and is not as bright and good 
looking as when it is raised in the Old Country. That is what we called the 
“Bloom.” Five or six weeks will put the bloom on these Canadian cattle of 
ours, give the flesh that bright appearance and will then qualify as good as 
English cattle?—A. I think that is correctly sizing up the situation. 

Q. It is twenty-seven years ago since I left the business, but I presume the 
conditions are something similar yet. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. I understand there is quite a difference, Dr. Grisdale, between what is 
recognized as store cattle in the corn belt in the United States, running from 700 
to 800 lbs. and the store cattle in Great Britain running for stores, from 1,100 
or 1,200 lbs.?—-A. Not so heavy, they will run about 1,000 lbs. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Before you leave that, will it not be possible to ship from Montreal under 
these regulations?—A. I said “at the present time” you cannot ship from Mont- 
real to-day. 

By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You cannot ship from Montreal in the winter months. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. During the summer months?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is nothing in the regulations to prevent that?—A. No. I said 
“at the present time.” You would have three ports open, if you wanted to ship 
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fat cattle, and it is shorter to Portland or Boston than it is down to St. John or 
Halifax, and more boats call there, but if you ship as stores, you have only two 
ports open for them. If they are fed cattle, you have all the ports on the 
Atlantic coast open. : : 

Q. Is it not a fact that all of the fed cattle is shipped in the summer 
months?—A. I think most of it will go in March and April and possibly May. 

Q. Store cattle?—A. Store cattle, yes, and in August and September, and 
particularly October—that is when our store cattle will go forward—some in 
November. There was a great demand last fall, when I was there, and if we 
had been able to ship them last fall, we could have sold them very readily. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you prepared to inform the Committee as to the relative cost of 
transportation via St. John and Halifax, or via Portland?—A. No. 

Now, as to the ports which are open. Landing places——Here is a memo- 
randum specifying the requirements of the Ministry as regards the conducting 
of landing places for animals from overseas. 


“Landing places in Great Britain for animals from overseas must 
conform with the following requirements of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for the purposes of the administration of the Disease of 
Animals Acts and the Orders of the Minister thereunder:— 

1. Reception lairs or yards in which animals forming separate car- 
goes can be detained and examined from time to time by a Veterinary 
Inspector of the Ministry, must be provided. These must be immediately 
adjacent to the landing stage, or alternatively a run or other means of 
access must be provided leading directly from the landing stage to the 
reception lairs or yards. The run or other means of access must be used 
solely for the purposes of animals landed in pursuance of the Orders, and 
must be close-fenced so as to prevent the escape of any animal. 

2. The whole of the premises used for the purpose of the Landing 
Place must be completely fenced in with high close fencing and must be 
used solely for the purposes of the Orders. 

3. All parts of the reception lairs or yards used for animals and also 
the run or other means of access leading thereto from the landing stage, 
must be so paved as to be capable of being thoroughly cleansed by 
washing with water. 

4. The ‘reception lairs’ must be roofed so as to give protection to the 
animals. Adequate lighting must be provided including artificial light. 
Provision must also be made for the proper drainage and adequate 
ventilation of the buildings and for water supply. 

5. Arrangements must be made for the provision within the ‘Landing 
Place’ of accommodation for slaughtering animals, capable of being made 
use of, at short notice, for the slaughter if necessary of all the animals 
which may be in the Landing Place at any particular time. 

6. The ‘Landing Place’ must also include within its limits observa- 
tion and isolation pens for sick animals and a manure pit. 

7. Suitable accommodation must be provided for the tying, feeding 
and watering of the animals whilst in the Landing Place. There should 
be a fodder store, capable of holding, say, a week’s supply, in order to 
guard against interruption of supplies. 

8. Accommodation must be provided for the use of the Ministry’s 
Veterinary Inspectors who are charged with the duty of examining the 
animals whilst in the reception lairs or yards. 
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9. A responsible Superintendent of the Landing Place must be 
nominated by the Railway Company or Dock Board, as the case may be, 
to whom the Ministry’s Veterinary Inspector can refer all matters of 
administration in the Landing Place.” 

Now, those are the conditions in connection with the yards. You have been 
asking as to where the cattle may land, and I have the following communication 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, in Great Britain. This was 
sent through the High Commissioner, and is addressed to Mr. Larkin. It was 
sent to us for information, as it was a direct reply to our questions. 


“With reference to your request that I should explain for your in- 
formation the whole position of the Ports and Landing Places for 
Imported Animals I have now much pleasure in giving you all the basic 
information I possess. To understand the position properly there are 
one or two things which must be grasped from the outset:— 

(1) The Government is not the proprietor or lessee of any Imported 

Animals Wharf. These are entirely private ventures. 

(2) These ventures have been undertaken in the past usually by 
Harbour Trusts Railway Companies, or Local Authorities with some 
interest in the trade of importation of animals. They are entirely 
responsible for the establishment of the Landing Places, and the financial 
undertakings are entirely theirs. All the Ministry does is to license 
them by Order on request, but naturally the Ministry imposes certain 
conditions with a view to guarding against the introduction of disease, 
and its spread if it should unfortunately be introduced. The Ministry 
also exercises certain rights in connection with some of the charges which 
may be imposed. A copy of these conditions is enclosed herewith” 


I have read those to you already. 


“(3) In connection with the existing trade (that is to say before the 
importation of Animals Act, 1922), certain ports were equipped and run- 
ning in connection with the importation of animals for slaughter (under 
the Foreign Animals Order). These are as follows: 


Port Name and address of occupiers 


Birkenhead: ....°..0../.. .... Mersey /Docks and Harbour Board, 
Dock Offices, Liverpool. 

SCP ee wa see sil Oe, COLPOrIation. i” Uaaspow, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 

Manchester. .: ....«.++ +,.«+ ,+ Lue Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
Manchester. 


To this list, however, I think should be added Dundee, because we know 
for certain that Dundee is actually preparing a wharf for the express 
purpose of receiving Canadian cattle. The name and address of the 
occupiers is the Dundee Harbour Trust, Dundee.” 


I have received a wire from Great Britain which says that the Dundee 
Harbour Board are spending £50,000 on improvements to receive Canadian 
cattle. 

“ With the exception of Dundee you may take it, I think, that the 
others, being old-established ports, and having very little extra to add in 
the way of space and equipment, could be ready to receive Canadian cattle 
as soon as the departmental organization for dealing with the trade is 
completed. As explained to you, however, in interview, that organiza- 
tion, depending to a large extent, as it does, on Treasury sanction, can- 
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not be completed in a few days as many people without knowledge of 

what Government machinery is seem to suppose. I can assure you, 

however, that the matter is being pressed forward with the utmost 

expedition possible. 7 
(4) In addition to the ports mentioned the Ministry has learned 

that others are considering the question of establishing Wharves. These 

are as follows:— 


Port Name and address of occupiers 
Bristol (Avonmouth).. .. .. ..Bristol Docks Committee, Queen 
Square, Bristol. 
Cardiff... 2.0... .:0.. 002. ..)..The Great Western Railway Company, 


Paddington Station. 
Falmouth... .. 2. 0..5.. (ss ..The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Harwich... see cosy tries cee abe, London, and. North Hastern Rail- 
way Co., Marylebone Station, 
N.W.I. 
Hull. oc cack raced ce, 642 Le Ue re Mercer ail 
way Co., Marylebone Station, 
Wk 
Dieibh a. wa abpes Le quel: Mock Board,. Leith: 


London (Deptford) . . Petar ey: City Corporation, Guildhall, E.C. 
Neweastle.:.. 0+ sm thee. pe Dew OnDenanion OF Newcastle: (New= 
castle. 


Obviously the above are likely to decide the question on a financial 
basis.” 


I have brought a map of Great Britain which will give you some idea of the 
location of those different points. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just point them out, please, beginning at Dundee on the 
Northeast coast. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is rather a big jump round the South coast?—-A. There is Fal- 
mouth, and of course it is not very far from London or Harwich. Bristol and 
Cardiff are very easily reached along the South coast. 


“Most of them have asked the Ministry whether, supposing they go 
to the expense of establishing Wharves and Landing Places, a supply of 
cattle will be guaranteed sufficient to pay a reasonable interest on their 
expenditure. Sometimes that expenditure is a question of buildings; 
sometimes it is a question of dredging and sometimes it is a question of 
both. Clearly the question is one which the Ministry is unable to an- 
swer. It can only be answered by the Canadian exporter, or the Canadian 
Department which may deal with the export of cattle. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that you might get in touch with the 
portal authorities mentioned, with a view to discussing the possibilities 
and probabilities. For your information I may tell you their attitude, 
so far as I have gathered it. They say:—If cattle are coming regularly 
from Canada, and the number, even if it be equally distributed over each 
of the ports, only amounts to say 1,000 or 2,000 animals for each port, it is 
clear that there will not be justification for expending the sum of money 
necessary to equip an Imported Animals Wharf, although the conditions 
as regards equipment, etc. are not in the least unreasonable. They also 
say that they would like some assurance that the Canadian trade will 
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continue and will not, for its own convenience, consign the greater part 
of the cattle to certain ports, such as Birkenhead and Glasgow, their point 
being that the Canadian trade might find it possible and more economical 
to land all the cattle at one or two ports, from whence they could be 
easily distributed all over England and Scotland, with the result that their 
outlays on other ports would be for no purpose, and a dead loss. You will 
see from this that the problem is not quite so simple as those who are 
not informed about it might suppose. 

You will remember that when I saw you with Sir Daniel Hall we told 
you that a deputation from the City (London) Corporation was coming 
to see the Ministry in a day or two, and that you would be informed of 
the result. The deputation came today and their business was as 
follows: 

Their old wharf (Deptford) is not available, being used for another 
purpose at present, and in any case it would require a very large sum of 
money to put it in order. They wanted to enquire, therefore, whether 
the Ministry would sanction what is practically an Inland Market as a 
Landing Place; that, however, we believe to be against the Act, and in 
any case it would be undesirable. For the time being, then, I should say 
that London is not in a position to import, unless they will spend the 
money on putting up a proper Wharf, or in restoring the old Wharf, which 
they do not wish to do: Again, you will see, it is very largely a question 
of finance, so far as the portal authority is concerned, and I doubt very 
much whether they will spend the money unless there is some guarantee 
with regard of the trade. 

If there is anything further upon which I can give you information, 
please command me.” 


Now, we have been looking into this question of ports, and we find that 
the different ports I have mentioned are very anxious to receive our cattle. The 
question of preparing the equipment necessary is a very important one. It 
costs a great deal of money. For instance, the port of Newcastle had antici- 
pated opening up, but when they went to investigate they found it would 
cost, in the first place, about £8,000 for dredging and I do not remember just 
how many pounds for clerical supervision of the disembarkation of the animals. 
Consequently, they have abandoned the idea, so that Newcastle, though it is 
mentioned by the Department as being a port likely to be opened, will not open 
for some little time at least. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What ports will be opened on the 1st of April for the reception of our 
cattle?—A. I think Dundee, Glasgow, Birkenhead and Manchester. These 
four we are practically sure of. If Dundee is not opened at the very beginning, 
we have a message that it will be soon after. Bristol and Cardiff are making 
preparations also, and they will soon be opened, either one or both of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. How many head of store cattle do you expect will be moved the first 
year?—A. You mean inside the first twelve months? 

Q. Yes. Would you say 100,000?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Have you shipping accommodation for that number?—A. Not just in 
sight at the present moment. We have not been in a position to get that 
information, but we have a man working on it at the present time and he will 
be here early next week. He will be in a position to give you a much more 
thorough analysis than I can hope to give you to-day. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I presume you are making a study, or perhaps you have already made 
a study of the localities to which our cattle should be shipped?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the east coast?—A. There are Dundee, Leith and Newcastle. 

Q. I am referring to the east coast of England?—A. There is Harwich. 
On the east coast there are Dundee, Leith, Newcastle, Harwich and London. 

Q. Take the county of Norfolk. There is a tremendous quantity of barley 
grown in that district, and Harwich would be the proper point to unload the 
cattle for that district?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would mean the cattle going in the fall to feed in the winter? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Their season corresponds with ours, their harvest season is the same 
as ours, and the same would apply to Scotland. But to ship cattle to Liverpool 
and then take it by train to Harwich would mean a loss?—A. It would be 
rather expensive, for the freight rates there are higher than they are here. 

Q. I suppose you will take all these things into consideration in advising 
shipments?—-A. We cannot control that. We cannot say to a shipper, “ You 
had better go to Harwich or Dundee, or Leith.” He goes where he likes. 

Q. But you can advise them?—A. We might advise them. 

Q. I think you will find something worth studying there?—A. Yes. I may 
say that tremendous interest has been awakened across the water in connection 
with the importation of our cattle. We have heard a good deal of it here, and 
the shipping companies in Montreal have been hearing even more. Mr. Coates 
informed me the other day that the interest and excitement on the other side 
is tremendous. You would think we were going to ship a million cattle, but 
T do not anticipate that anything like that number will go forward, so that some 
of them are going to be disappointed. The men who are anticipating great 
things are the dealers. They are very numerous over there and very keen. For 
instance, to give you an idea of what some of them are doing, I have here a 
plan which I received a few days ago, outlining one man’s preparations—perhaps 
preparations is not the proper word—his plan of anticipated preparations. This 
man, is the president of the co-operative organization who are interested in 
this importation, and he proposes to establish those yards which are marked on 
the plan at Pakenham. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is the district I was speaking of?—A. Yes. That is the county of 


Norfolk. But of course, he would have to receive his cattle at the nearest port 
to that, Harwich. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Yes. 

The Wrrness: This firm, or rather this body of men, are very keen on 
handling the cattle themselves, bringing them right from here, and handling 
them through their distributing yards. In that part of the country they want to 
get their cattle in the fall. 

Q. Yes?—A. I might say—I have not-much more to say in connection 
with the facilities for moving, or anything else—I might say that when I was 
in Great Britain in October, I made it a point to go out and visit their farms, 
where cattle were being handled, imported Irish stores, and with very few ex- 
ceptions I found the Irish cattle to be a pretty good class of cattle, better than 
our average. They were not better than anything we produced, but better than 
our average, which means that if we are going to compete satisfactorily with 
these Irish cattle, we will have to be pretty careful of the class of cattle we ship, 
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or we will labour under the disadvantage of shipping not as good stuff as the 
Irish are sending, and the anticipated demand for our cattle will fall off, so we 
ought to be as careful as we can in selecting the cattle we ship. The govern- 
ment, unfortunately, cannot exercise any pressure other than a strong recom- 
mendation to the shipper to send good stuff. I think, however, once he has 
shipped poor stuff he will not do it again, but nevertheless, if he did ship some 
poor stuff he would give the trade a black eye, and we would urge very strongly 
that only good stuff go, to begin with. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I agree with you absolutely. This is what happens. The dealer would go 
to Liverpool, or Birkenhead, or Glasgow, and if he cannot buy the cattle his 
clients want, he will not go again, and we may very easily make or mar the 
reputation of Canadian cattle for years by the shipments we make at first. 
A dealer will not go and spend time to go a hundred miles, unless he can buy 
something worth while. If we ship this poor stuff it will be a very bad thing. 


The Wrrness: I think, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some further ques- 
tions, that that is all I have to say. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you give us any idea of the cost of transportation? Take from 
Winnipeg to Liverpool.—A. Yes; at present rates it would be somewhere between 
$45 and $50 a head. 

Q. That will put us completely out of it?—-A. That covers all expenses 
until it has passed the six days and is landed on the farm in Great Britain. 

Q. Take a 1,200 pound steer, what will that make when it gets to the market? 
—A. What would it bring? 


Q. Yes?—A. I presume at present it will bring about £25. 
The Cuatrman: I think $4.76 is about the exchange now. 
The Wirnsss: A little less than that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. $45 from that would not leave much?—A. It might bring a little more. 
They will take from 1,000 to 1,150 as the favourite weight. A 1,100 pound 
steer would bring about that. 

Q. Less than $100?—A. No, over $100. 


Mr. CatpwELu: That is $119, about. 
The Witness: It is about $119. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is the cost of transportation?—A. I think the best you could 
expect to do it on, all expenses included, would be $45. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you tell what that means to the grower in Saskatchewan?—A. It 
is about one cent to Winnipeg. 

Q. That is $10 less, that means $64?—A. $64 or $65; that would be at 
about two and a half or three years old. 


Mr. Sates: It does not look very bright. 
Mr. Hamme: They are not very bright at home. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. That will be for store cattle strictly, not finished?—A. No. Supposing 
the animal was a little fat, or half fat, he would fetch more. 
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Q. How much?—A. It would depend upon how fat it was, perhaps £5 or 
more. They buy them there for what they are; it all depends on the kind and 
the condition of the animal itself. Each animal is bought on its own merits. 
For instance, I saw a bunch of Irish cattle near Nottingham—lI think there 
were about 60 in the bunch, and of them 55, about 90 per cent, were good 
cattle, but five or six of them were real culls, such as you would see in some 
of the worst places in Canada, but most of them were all right. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. It is not necessary to grade them for the buyer over there?—A. No, sir, 
he knows an animal when he sees it; he can size up an animal as quickly as 
anything I have seen. 


By Mr. Elhott: 

Q. Do you not think that quite an industry will develop in the Old Country, 
farmers buying our cattle and taking them to their farms for a few weeks or a 
month or so and reselling them in the markets of the Old Country?—A. I 
think so, and that is why I advise that cattle go over in stores. 

Q. What will be the difference in the value of these cattle?—A. It will be 


a big spread. 
Q. More than we get?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is the hope of our market?—A. Yes, and the hope of the market 
over there, because the British farmer sees a chance to develop a common- 
place Canadian into a real aristocratic Briton, and sell it as such. He can make 
money on it, all right. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. We do not want him to make the whole thing?—A. Just to give you 
an idea, on the Smithfield market I saw Canadian beef selling for eight or nine 
cents, killed at Liverpool or Birkenhead, and Canadian chilled beef, shipped 
from Toronto, selling at six pence, and the British article was selling at twelve 
or thirteen pence, so you see the difference. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is very high, though, Doctor?—A. Those were the current prices 


that day. 
Q. Exactly, and it is very high. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: I think the object of Dr. Grisdale’s remark is to show the 
difference between well-finished British beef and Canadian beef. 


Mr. Sates: Yes, but my object is to think of the return to normal times, 
and whether we can create a cattle industry in this country. 


The Wirness: At the time I saw this beef on the Smithfield market, 
stores were selling at £18 and £19, weighing 1,100. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Very high?—A. You would not call that high, £19 for an 1,100 store? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Sales has spoken, Dr. Grisdale, of the transport of an animal from 
Saskatchewan to the British market at Liverpool. Now, there is a great 
deal of stock raising in Eastern Canada?—A. That would take off $10 or $12. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: The ocean rate now is, I think, $20. 
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The Witness: I think it is $20, I heard that some was selling at $22.50; 
is that as high as you have heard? 


Mr. Hammett: Through some of those brokers you hear about. 
The Witness: I suppose. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Hon. Mr. Sinclair has asked about a shipper, I think Mr. Elliott gave 
us his name, a Mr. Brown, who lives on the Preston Road, near Galt; do you 
know him?—A. I know him. 

Mr. Exniorr: We thought it advisable to have him here as a witness; he 
has been in the business for years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there any other feature you would like to discuss?—A. No. 


Mr. Sranseyu: Mr. Sales was discussing an 1,100 pound steer, which 
figured out at about $64. I would like to ask Mr. Sales if at the present time, 
he can produce that steer for $64. I think that is where he wanted to arrive at, 
and I would like to ask him the question. 

Mr. Sates: What I wanted to arrive at was this, whether we can really 
recommend to our people in Western Canada to go strongly into the cattle 
industry, in the hope of enjoying a profitable and permanent market, because 
if we cannot do that we should not encourage them to put up buildings and 
silos and change their method of farming and all that kind of thing, unless 
we can see these things ourselves, and I want to take you back, Doctor, to 
what I call normal times, because I am convinced that meat will not remain, 
and cannot remain, at the present price in Great Britain. Take your 1,200 
pound animal which dresses 60 per cent; that is a good animal?—aA. Yes. 

Q. That you mean that a 1,200 pound animal would dress 720 pounds. 
That would bring you, roughly, about $100, and that, with $40 taken out, 
leaves $60. Mr. Stansell asks if we can grow that at $60?—A. If the price of 
cattle and other things goes down, will the cost of transportation not go down, 
and everything else in connection with it? 

Mr. Stanseit: What I said was, under present conditions, can you produce 
that steer for $64? If the conditions change over there, I presume they will 
change here also. 

Mr. Sates: No. I would say there was more profit years ago at $40 
than there would be at $60 to-day, for this reason. We could feed all the cattle 
we had at that time, because the land was all open, but now the land is all 
fenced up. Then there is the question of taxes; our taxes in those days were $5 
a quarter; to-day they average $80 a quarter, and we have all the land taken up. 
We have our money invested in that land and our taxes paid, and as I say, 
what cost $40 a few years ago costs $60 to-day. 

Mr. Cautpwett: I think we are getting away from the point. 

Mr. Hammetu: I think so, too. We decided unanimously yesterday to 
study the transportation question; now we have gone right back to the question 
of production, which I suggested in the first place. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We were to consider the question of transportation costs, 
but neither Dr. Grisdale nor Mr. Arkell has the information with him, so we 
went on with what we have. 

Mr. CaLpwELu: Yes, but we were not to deal with production to-day. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Dr. Grisdale. Might we now 


hear from Mr. Arkell; I understand he has some special information to give us. 
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Mr. H. 8. Arkewu, Livestock Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, 
called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your special function in the Department, Mr. Arkell?—A. I 
have charge of the livestock work, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Livestock Commissioner?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you had better make your statement first, before we start 
questioning you. 

Tue Witness: I only learned this morning, Mr. Chairman, that you 
wished any statement, and I am hardly aware at the moment as to exactly what 
form this statement should take. 

Tue CHARMAN: We were hoping to be able to deal with the question of 
transportation costs, but we really did not give the Department sufficient time 
for you to get your material together. We understand, however, from Dr. 
Grisdale, that you have some facts to communicate to the Committee, which you 
judge to be of value, and which I am sure the Committee will be glad to hear. 
Just follow you own method in giving these facts to us. 


Hon. Mr. Toumie: Perhaps I can help the witness. Take the remarks of 
Mr. Sales in his calculation about what we get from these steers over there. I 
do not think he mentioned offal at all; what would that be worth? 


The CuHairMAN: First of all, do we get that, or does the £21-0-0 include 
everything? 

Hon. Mr. Totmie: That is the steer’s selling price, including what is 
generally known as the offal. 


Mr. Sates: When the purchaser buys the animal, he gets everything; he 
calculates on what is the cost of the animal laid down on the market. 


Hon. Mr. Toumtie: That is when the cattle are killed, after they land in 
Great Britain; but this man that buys the carcass, does he not calculate on the 
offal? 

The Witness: The offal, or the calculation of the value of the offal is, I 
think, as will be admitted, an important factor in connection with the price 
valuation of cattle, overseas. As Dr. Tolmie knows, the quotation generally 
speaking, from Glasgow, is a quotation “in sink.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is meant by that term “in sink’? I think that is what Dr. Tolmie 
wanted to know about.—A. The meaning of the term “‘in sink,” is this, that if 
dressed sides are worth, say, ninepence per pound, the value of the offal is 
added to that quoted value, say, a halfpenny per pound, and the value in sink 
is the addition of these two values, ninepence halfpenny per pound. Dr. Tolmie’s 
suggestion was as to the value of offal on Old Country markets, where there 
is a great demand for a cheap product of that kind. It adds materially to the 
value of a steer and represents a very distinct margin as between the value that 
can be obtained in Great Britain, in view of that demand there for fresh killed 
offal and its value there, and in view of the fact that we have a limited demand 
for the offal in Canada. If it is exported it has to be frozen and is sold in a 
very unsatisfactory state. It is comparable to frozen beef as compared with 
fresh-killed beef. It is almost an unsightly thing—frozen liver, for instance; 
but there is a very distinct demand for the fresh offal from the poorer classes 
and I think it has considerable value overseas. I think that is the point Dr. 
Tolmie wanted to bring out. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does that halfpenny per pound difference cover the hide and everything? 
—A. It varies from, I should say, a halfpenny to a penny farthing per pound. 

Q. That is a halfpenny on the whole carcass?—A. Yes, per pound of the 
carcass value. 

Mr. Sates: They use the stomach, which we throw away here; that is, the 
tripe. I have sold hundreds of them for $1.25 each,—5 shillings. 


Hon. Mr. Totmir: Do they use the fore-stomach? 


Mr. Sates: No, they do not use that; but the tripe and cow-heel business is 
a very extensive business over there. The people boil it and use it as food. 
Neatsfoot oil is obtained from that. Everything is used from the head to the 
tail in England; that is how we make ends meet in Western Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can now go on with your general statement, Mr. Arkell. 


The Witness: I think perhaps I can follow the argument through, in 
order to indicate the changes that are taking place, in connection with the devel- 
opment of our beef industry as a result of the expected development of the 
store cattle trade. I think that may be of interest and probably I can follow 
that through, with some reference to a comparison of values based upon trans- 
portation costs. I understand that your question respecting transportation has 
to do largely with the control of the space; that is a point that I think ought to 
be covered in connection with this subject. There has been a distinct movement 
in connection with the development of the store cattle business or Canadian 
feeder business during the past year. To illustrate what I mean, I may say 
that in 1921 store cattle or unfinished feeder cattle constituted nineteen per cent 
of the total trade in cattle in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Export trade?—-A. No, home trade. In 1922 the feeder trade repre- 
sented thirty-three per cent of the total trade in Canada. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Can you give us the percentage for the export trade and for the home 
trade respectively?—A. You will understand, Mr. Caldwell, that up to the 
present time we have exported to Great Britain only finished cattle—cattle for 
immediate slaughter. 

Q. Do you know the extent of this export trade to the United States?—A. I 
can get you the figures on that if you wish. 

The Cuarrman: May I offer this suggestion, that we let the witness make 
his statement and that members of the Committee take notes on the slips of 
paper that have been provided, and then question him at the end. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u: I thought possibly Mr. Arkell would rather answer these 
questions as he went along than to go over the whole thing again a second 
time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which would you prefer, Mr. Arkell, to make your statement first, or 
to be questioned as you go along?—A. With your permission, I would like to 
make my statement first, if that is agreeable. That change in percentage that 
I have just mentioned is due to two reasons, first, to a distinct liquidation of 
cattle during 1922, owing to rather severe financial conditions as compared 
with 1921; and it is due also to a distinct development of the trade, anticipating 
the development of our trade in store cattle overseas. This latter development 
has proceeded along two lines: first, the feeding of store cattle during the winter 
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months by grain farmers in Western Canada who have purchased feeders in the 
latter part of October, November, and early December, for return to country 
points, with the expectation that they will be feeding out in the spring. That 
is one phase of the movement. The second phase is this, that there has been 
a very large export trade from Western Canada to Western Ontario during the 
season, from Edmonton and Calgary, from Saskatchewan points, and particularly 
from Winnipeg. These cattle are now on feed in Western Ontario—some of them 
under contract, some of them having been bought outright; and while I cannot 
give you definite numbers, I may say that not within recent years has there 
been such a heavy holding of feed cattle in Western Ontario as has been the 
case this year. Those cattle, some of them, were bought in Edmonton at from 
34 to 44 cents per pound last fall; good cattle they were. They went into feed in 
Ontario ranging from 54 to 6 cents per pound, some of them on contract, to be 
sold out in March or in April at 74 cents per pound. Others of them have been 
bought outright and will be offered for sale during the latter part of March, 
April, and early in May. I cannot emphasize too strongly, I think, the phases 
of the trade that I have indicated as evidencing the turn from grain farming in 
Western Canada to cattle growing as a winter occupation. There is also this 
stepping-down process, as it were, where you have the movement from Western 
Canada to Ontario, from the producing grounds to the feeding grounds for the 
utilization of the grains and fodder in Western Ontario, with the expectation 
that these will then be sold as store cattle in the following spring. I want to 
repeat that that has been the most pronounced movement we have known in 
recent years. I am talking from this statement here. It is estimated that the 
overhead on a 1,100-pound steer shipped to the British market is roughly, $35 
in Toronto, $45 in Winnipeg, and $47 in Calgary. This estimate is based on 
ocean cost of $20 which is the prevailing rate at the moment; land freight 29 
cents from Toronto, 85 cents from Winnipeg and $1.144 from Calgary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is per 100 pounds?—A. Yes. Two feeds of Winnipeg cattle in 
transit, east, four feeds on Calgary cattle, yardage, docking, feeding and so 
forth, Montreal $2. Ocean feeding and equipment, $5. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You did not say how many feeds on Toronto cattle it would take, or 
would it require any?—A. It does not require any, from Toronto to Montreal. 

Q. That is, if they are loaded at Montreal?—A. Yes. I am giving this as 
a Montreal basis. Selling and so forth, British ports, $6. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. The total?—A. The total, as I give it, is $35 from Toronto, $44 from 
Winnipeg— 

Q. That is all included?—A. Yes. This may vary either way, but those 
are the approximate costs. 

Current British store cattle prices range from £13 to £16 on steers, up to 
22 months, £16 to £23 on steers up to 30 months, and £23 to £29 on steers, 30 
months and over. Converting this value into our dollar equivalent at the 
present existing rate, $4.76 as indicated by the Chairman, would show a value on 
yearlings, $64 to $76.50, two year olds, $86 to $110, and three years old, $110 to 
$137. Taking the extreme prices if we obtained, the high price of $137 for 
Canadian beef, the highest price one can afford to pay at Calgary to break even 
without loss would be around 8 cents, at Winnipeg 83 and at Toronto 9 cents. 
The best export steer at Toronto is selling now around 93 cents. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Are you sure you are right about 83 at Winnipeg, and 9 cents at 
Toronto?—A. Yes, that is the statement I have here. 
Q. You cannot get from Winnipeg to Toronto for one quarter of a cent?— 
A. I have only the statement here— 


Mr. Hamme tu: The difference would be in going from Winnipeg to Mont- 
real, as against going from Toronto to Montreal. 


The Witness: There is a little discrepancy there, but I do not just get it 
at the moment. However, the comparison stands. Taking the average value 
of the two year olds and the three year olds, we think $110 is the average price, 
the price on which we can base our calculations. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You are just taking advantage of the basis on the present market?— 
A. Yes. 

-Q. Do you allow any profit to the dealer?—A. No, just to break even. We 
are not questioning any allowance for profit at all. 

Q. Taking the cost at the price they realize in the Old Country?—A. Yes. 
That is it. 

Estimating then the cost at $110, the price which is equal to $5.75 at 
Calgary, $6 to $6.25 at Winnipeg, and $6.75 to $7 at Toronto—Mr. Sales was 
quite right; there is a variation there—plus the cost of exporting—my point is 
this, that a 1,100-pound steer worth $110 on the calculation, the average calcu- 
lation, cost excluded, would be worth $5.75 at Calgary, $6 to $6.25 at Winnipeg, 
and $6.75 to $7 at Toronto. That is the closest calculation we have been able 
to make, giving the comparison of prices at the present time. The British prices 
quoted are for first quality stock in all grades. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Just a moment ago you spoke of yearlings, two-year olds and three olds. 
Is there any difference in the ocean freight between a yearling an a two-year 
old?—A. Well, only you may get four cattle into a space for three. 

Q. Are you credited for that?—A. You are, if you can get that in, if you 
are les to get that in, but otherwise the cost is calculated upon the price 
per head. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. So many square feet of space for each animal?—A. Yes. You are not 
always allowed to do that. That is a matter of the shipping regulations, and 
the management of the boat, but in the case of the smaller cattle, it is occasion- 
ally allowed. 

Q. You might possibly get five in in the place of four?—A. Yes. You are 
aware that otherwise the cost is the same. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
" Q. These prices are based on the selling price of that steer in Britain?—A. 
es, sir. 

Q. What are the prices of similar or identical cattle in those three places 
at the present time, without taking advantage of the export business?—A. The 
present prices of feeder cattle in the public market at Toronto at the present 
time are as follows: $5.75 to $7. 

Q. And in Calgary?—A. $2.75 to $4.50, as against $5.75. 

Q. That is just a comparison?—A. Yes. Winnipeg, $3.50 to $5, as against 
$6 and $6.25. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It looks like an improvement anyway. 
The Witness: $5.75 to $7 at Toronto, as against $6.75 to $7 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Pardon me, are you not taking the highest grade in England against the 
lower grades here?—A. That appears in the calculation that I have given you. 
I have indicated that the British prices are for the best grade, and I have indi- 
cated also that the current prices of feeder cattle which would be a grade to 
some extent not quite up to the grade that might be exported, with greater 
variations are considered below, as will be noted. 

Q. Your last figure looks almost as if an embargo will raise the price in 
Winnipeg up from $5.75 to $6.25 in Calgary —A. I think I have made my point 
clear 

Hon. Mr. Toimrie: My question was “for identical cattle”, because the cattle 
that are now being exported are from Toronto and Western Ontario, and they 
are representative of the grade of cattle that are noted here upon which I have 
given you British prices. I think it would be understood, that the comparison 
there is as between $5.75 to $7 at Toronto, and $6.75 to $7 here. Is my point 
clear? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What grade would you take in Winnipeg?—A. That is where the explana- 
tion should be made, namely tiis: that the grade of cattle coming into the Win- 
nipeg market or the Calgary market at the present time is the only grade offered 
at Toronto. That is, there is a greater variation in the grade at Winnipeg or 
Calgary than at Toronto, with the possibility that the grades are lower; that 
being the case, the possibilities are that the quotations are not quite so exact. 

Q. Would you quote us the best grade at Winnipeg and Calgary?—A. I 
think I could give that. The best butcher steers range from $5.50 to $6 in Win- 
nipeg. 

Q. And you quote $6 to $6.25?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Calgary?—A. Choice butcher steers, from $5 to $6; fair to good, 
from $4 to $4.55. Those are reckoned as being not feeder steers; they are 
rather a high class finished steers. That is the quotation I have given you. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Those figures you have given and also those given by Dr. Grisdale 
would indicate that the Ontario farmer is making money through finishing the 
cattle brought into Ontario from the west, and the Old Country farmer is making 
a profit on finishing those sent from Ontario?—A. Yes, I think that is a fact. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Are you through with your statement?—A. I would like to say this. I 
think perhaps I have kept you long enough in regard to that point. 

The CuatrMan: Take your time and develop the matter thoroughly. There 
is no hurry at all. 

The Wirness: It is worth while noting, that the feeder ee 
cattle trade in Great Britain at the present time is steadily sh aecette ; ioe 
firm at the moment as compared with what it was, say a month ago due pro- 
bably to the fact that several Old Country feeders were holding off purchasing 
supplies there anticipating they might be able to obtain steers more cheaply 
from Canada. Latterly they found that there may be problems in connection 
with that which they had not. previously anticipated. They are now in the 
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market, and being in the market, has strengthened the price, with the result that 
cattle in going forward as feeders may participate in that, unless the British 
feeders have been able to obtain their supplies. But that is not expected. It 
looks like a fair firm market for the next two or three months. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What effect will these Canadian cattle have on that market?—A. Per- 
sonally I think, Dr. Tolmie, that for the moment the effect may not be very 
heavy unless many more shipments go forward than we understand to be going 
forward at the present time. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Mr. Arkell, what will be the effect as far as the Canadian feeder is con- 
cerned, of these store cattle going out of the country to the British market?— 
A. Just this, Mr. Elliott. If I may make my statement as concise and clear as 
possible; you will have noted that comparisons at Toronto do not indicate that 
there is any very great margin as between the prices realized on the basis of the 
Old Country market, and the prices we are now here realizing. That is clear, 
is it not? 

Q. Yes.—A. The point is this. The cattle are being moved on from Toronto, 
as they have been moved on trom Western Canada, and the fact of that outlet 
for a surplus class of cattle for which there is no immediate outlet here, has the 
effect of providing against the glut on our own market for the class of cattle 
for which we had not a steady outlet before, and therefore the maintaining of 
prices comparable to the world’s conditions. 

Q. In other words the price of the Canadian feeder will be increased?-—A. 
As against what, Mr. Elliott? 

-Q. As compared with the price we have been paying in the past for our 
feeder cattle?—-A. The price of the Canadian feeder will be maintained as 
against what it would have been if we had not found this outlet, even though 
the margin of profit may appear to be a very small one. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The larger market will tend to maintain the level price, is that it?--A. 
Absolutely. 
Bu Mr. Caldwell: 
! Q. And it will tend to increase production?—A. It cannot have any other 
effect. 
Q. It should not create a shortage of feeders for the Canadian market?—A. 
I do not think so at all. As a matter of fact, if we had not this outlet, in view of 


the heavy liquidation last fall, our present market would be very serious in- 
deed. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you not think that the liquidation last fall was due to the fact of 
this market opening up?-—A. Only partly so. 

Q. That was why so many Ontario men stocked up heavily with those 
cattle?—A. I think I dealt with that at the beginning. If I had time to go into 
the figures and analyse the movements of cattle of all sorts you would find that 
there was a distinct liquidation from the point you have raised. 


By. Mr. Sales: 

Q. You spoke of the development of the feeder trade from western Canada 
to western Ontario, and then through to the Old Country; has it ever occurred 
to you that there might be a through transportation rate, the same as exists in 
the milling industry?--A. Yes. 
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Q. Grain may be chartered through to Montreal on a through rate, to any 
mills so long as the grain is moving eastward at one cent a bushel. I caa 
readily see that the western Ontario men may very well finish our cattle to 
a higher state of perfection than we can in the West, because they grow so much 
corn and fodder. If we could have a through rate, would that not help the 
situation a great deal? Have you taken that up?—A. Yes, that proposal has 
been discussed on different occasions. 

Q. What is the result?—A. Not very favourable as yet. 

Q. I do not see why the milling industry should have those privileges, and 
not another industry ?—A. I think it is a matter of maintaining the identity of 
the stuff and preventing fraud. 

Q. You could ear-mark them as Doctor Grisdale proposes?—A. We have, 
as you know, a through dairying rate at the present time, with certain privileges 
in the West, which is a very considerable concession by the railways. 

Q. I think that is a point which should be taken into consideration. There 
is Just one other point perhaps, too. Your rates in Winnipeg and Calgary are 
based on a $20 ocean rate. Is there any such $20 ocean rate in existence to-day? 
—A. That is raising a question— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To the best of your knowledge and belief?—-A. Mr. Chairman, it involves 


the whole question of whether you can get the space. I think that is what is in 
the mind of Mr. Sales. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It is not fair to quote those figures unless this $20 ocean rate is in 
existence, or is in prospect of being in existence?—A. That is the rate charged. 
Q. It is?—A. Absolutely, yes. I thought you had in mind whether you could 
get space at that rate. That is quite another question. 
Q. Another point, you made a remark about men feeding cattle in the west 
and going to California in the winter. How many men have you personally 
known who did that, because I do not know of any. 


The CuarrMan: I guess they must come from Alberta. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How many have you personally known who spent their winters in 
California?—A. I did not mean that as an insinuation upon the western farmers, 
and I hope it will not be so interpreted. 

Q. Can you mention any?—A. Yes, sir. The illustration I gave you was in 
the office of the manager of the Saskatoon exhibition, and the man to whom I 
had reference was a man who lived just 20 miles west of Saskatoon. 

Q. You have actually met one man?—A. Yes, that was the illustration 
I gave. 

Mr. Satzs: It is a very small percentage. 

Mr. HaMMELL: He did not suggest that it was the general rule. 

Witness: I did not suggest that. 


The CuarrMan: Are there any further questions which members desire 
to ask Mr. Arkell? 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Boucuarp moved that a report be presented to the House recommend- 
ing that a quorum of this Committee be five members. 


Mr. Exiort seconded. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The CuHarrman: It is moved by Mr. Sales and seconded by Mr. Gardiner 
that Messieurs D. A. Campbell of Montreal and Mr. John Brown of Galt be 
summoned as witnesses to give testimony before this Committee on Tuesday 
P neXt: 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 9, at 10.30 a.m. 


Houser or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Fripay, March 9, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 

The CHARMAN: I must thank the Committee for their promptness. Who 
is the first witness who wants to be heard. Mr. Taylor? 


Mr. Lionet E. Taynor, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Taylor, what is your full name?—A. Lionel E. Taylor. 

Q. And where do you come from?—A. Kelowna, British Columbia. 

Q. Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or on behalf of some asso- 
ciation? —A. I am appearing on behalf of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, 

Q. Would you like to make a statement first and then be questioned after- 
wards?—A. Might I explain, first, that we had no brief prepared for this 
Committee, but we are very much obliged to you for the hearing, since we are 
here in Ottawa, on the fruit business, but I am not prepared to give a full 
statement of our case. I would simply like to lay before you some of the aspects 
of the fruit business and later on to file a brief on behalf of our Association. 

Q. May I ask you another question? Would you prefer to be questioned 
as you go along, or would you rather have members of the Committee make notes 
of what they wish to question you about, and question you when you are 
finished?—A. It is quite immaterial, because I have no set speech to make. I 
might say that we only heard last night at 11 o’clock that we were going to have 
this privilege. 

Q. I may say that we went out of our beaten path so you could get home to 
British Columbia.—A. We appreciate that very much. 

If I might be allowed to make a statement as to the position of the fruit 
industry at the present time in British Columbia; we have passed through rather 
stirring times during the past year, and we have accomplished I think a great 
deal which will have a great bearing on the industry, and I would like, if I 
may, to sketch what has been done this year, and I will do it as briefly as possible, 
and if you wish more information I can give it to you as we go along. 

In 1921 we were confronted with a very bad market with regard to prices 
and things looked rather serious. A good deal of this was attributed to our 
shippers consigning fruit. Up to 1921—up to the end of 1920—the way the 
fruit was sold was that the shipper or shipping firm or packing house or what- 
ever you might call them, bought the fruit from the growers at a fixed price, and 
after the growers had delivered the fruit to the shipping firms, the growers had no 
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further interest in it, excepting to receive the money. But in 1920 the shippers 
met with large losses in the price of fruit. They had met losses in previous 
years, too. I do not say that they did in every year, but they discontinued 
that method of marketing, and from 1921 on very little fruit was bought by the 
shipping firms. They handled everything on a commission basis. Let us say 
the growers paid the shippers a certain sum, 65 or 60 cents a box to pack and 
market the fruit. That included their profit. 

Q. You mean fruit of all kinds?—A. That applies to apples and pears—that 
price. It varies with other commodities. 

At a meeting held just a year ago, I think it was in April of last year, it 
was pointed out to the growers by the Government officials—the Marketing 
Commission—that our methods were bad, that the market was not being handled 
in the way it should be done, that this consigning was ruining our business, and 
the outcome of this was that a committee was appointed by the growers, a 
committee of eight, to watch the market during the next year, and to see where 
the fault lay, and really to watch the shippers and see that the growers were 
getting a fair deal from the shippers. I happened to be the chairman of that 
committee, and watched the thing pretty closely during the year. About the 
middle of September we were advised that the market was in a deplorable state; 
that prices had gone down to a ruinously low level and everything was on a 
consignment basis; everything was being marketed on a consignment basis. 
Well, we had an understanding with the shippers early in the season that they 
would do everything they could to prevent this consignment business, and every 
step was taken to market the fruit on an f.o.b. basis. 

When this serious state of affairs became known in September—and I 
might say that the banking interests were considerably perturbed over this as 
they had very large advances out to the growers, and we had meetings with 
them, and with the business interests, and we were urged by the growers to go 
out through the prairie markets and find out what the condition of affairs was. 
General Harmon and myself, two growers, went out on the prairies and spent 
about two weeks investigating things for ourselves. We visited Calgary and 
motored from Calgary about 80 miles north towards Edmonton, visited the 
country points, and saw the farmers and the retail stores. We visited Edmonton 
and Saskatoon and Winnipeg, and what we did during this period was to visit 
as many as we could of the retail stores and find out what the prices of fruit 
were, and what the consumers were paying, and what the retailers paid for 
fruit from the shippers, and if we were in doubt as to any price, we got them to 
produce their books. I have a great many notes here on prices, and we also 
found out from the.shippers what they had paid for the fruit from the jobbers. 
It was quite evident to us from the time we started investigating in Calgary 
that the market was in a most deplorable condition. The fruit was being sold 
at a price greatly under the cost of production. In a great many cases we found 
that fruit was being sold at a price that would not pay for the cost of packing 
and transportation. We found in a great many cases the growers would be 
called upon to pay anything from 10 to 20 cents, “red ink” for the privilege 
of shipping this fruit. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you mean by “ red ink” on the wrong side of the ledger?—A. Yes. 
The price fruit was selling at did not pay for the cost of packing it and shipping 
it. Over and above giving away the fruit we had to give away some money 
for the privilege of shipping it. 

The one thing that struck us particularly after we recovered from the shock 


of the low prices was that there was a great deal of fruit being shipped direct 
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by growers to the retailers, and all this fruit was being shipped direct on consign- 
ment, direct by the growers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you investigate what the consumer was paying for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are going to touch upon that?—A. I happen to have my notes here 
taken at the time, but they are not in shape to give you in any form, but when 
we make out our brief I can give you this in the detail. 

Q. But just as we pass—to what extent, if any, was the consumer getting 
the benefit of the low prices?—A. The consumer was getting the fruit at an 


extraordinary low price. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. In some places—A. At the points we covered from the end of September 
until about the 10th of October. That was the time we were out there to 
see for ourselves. We interviewed a number of farmers and farmers’ wives, and 
everybody agreed that they were getting the fruit at a price they never dreamed 
they could get it for. The general comment was “we are getting fruit cheap, 
but we do not know what you are getting out of it.” 


By Mr. Sinclar: 

Q. Did that apply particularly to apples?—A. No, it did not apply particu- 
larly to apples. Prunes, and apples, and pears—it did not apply quite so much 
to pears. Every type of fruit was selling at an extremely low price. For 
instance, I might mention prunes, because there were lots of prunes in the 
market at that time. They were selling at 50 cents a crate, and the f.0.b. 
price was 75 cents Okanagan. They should have been selling around $1.10. 

Q. What was the condition of the fruit?—A. It was in excellent condition. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is there not some business done by ordering direct by the merchant 
from you at a price you ask early in the season?—-A. You mean mail orders? 

Q. No. A man wants a carload and he orders it in advance.—A. I will 
deal with that a little later. 

Q. Why I wanted to bring that point now is the awkward position in which 
the merchant of this kind finds himself when he has to compete with some- 
thing that is sent on consignment.—A. I will explain that to you now. I will go 
back to where I left off and follow on with that matter. 

As a result of our investigation, we came to the conclusion that the retailers 
and the wholesalers were losing money. There was no possible question but 
that the retailers and wholesalers were losing money at that time, and for this 
reason, that the wholesalers had made contracts early in the season for fruit at 
a certain price, at a price we found was a particularly low price. It was a very 
low price. They had no conception that prices would drop to the level they did. 
They in turn sold to retailers, and the retailers got, if I may say “ badly stung”. 
They bought supplies, and the prices dropped, and the retailers were left with the 
fruit at a 25 or 50 cents higher price than they could sell it for. 

To give you one example of what has happened. At the city market I 
remember one particular lot of pears which attracted my attention, as being 
a large pear grower. They were beautiful fruit. We inquired of the owner what 
he paid for this fruit, and what he was selling it at. He told us that he had 
bought 200 boxes—I am not sure whether it was 100 or 200, but, anyway, he 
bought a quantity of this fruit the previous day at $2 a box. In the afternoon 
he bought some more at $1.75. The market had dropped since morning 25 
cents a box. And we saw that fruit being sold the next morning for $1 retail. 
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That was the retail price, $1 a box, for fruit which had cost $2 a box to the 
retailer the day before. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many in the box, Mr. Taylor?—-A. About 125—I do not remember 
the size, but it would be around that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That might arise at points like Calgary or Regina, but it would not 
happen in the middle west?—A. We found the same thing in the country points. 
We had most bitter complaints from the retailers. In fact, I guess every retailer 
wished he could get out of the selling of fruits. They said they could not do 
that, because the customers wanted it, but that they would lose money, and 
wished that they did not have to handle the fruit. 

That applied to co-operative stores just the same as the other retailers. 

To give you an example of one country store north of Calgary. I do not 
recollect the name of the town, but we went into a country store kept by a 
Chinaman, and we saw a lot of fruit. We asked him where he got that fruit, 
and he said said “ him all got fruit; I buy him all that fruit; him buy fruit,” 
and we saw another lot standing down by the window, with a grower’s name, 
or the shipper’s name, and we questioned him about that fruit, and he said. “ him 
send me that fruit”. We asked “what do you mean’? and he said “he con- 
signed me that fruit”. We said, ‘ what do you do with that fruit?”, and he said 
“T sell him all my fruit first”. He had bought his own fruit, and this other 
had come in my consignment. He said “I sell him all my first, then I sell him 
fruit”. We said “ what will the grower get for that fruit,” and he said “I do not 
know what grower him get for him fruit”. Perhaps he got something, and 
perhaps he got nothing. 

There was the case of a grower shipping on consignment to a Chinaman. 
I might mention in connection with berries. We saw the manager of one of the 
largest chain of grocery stores in Calgary, and he told us what happened in con- 
nection with strawberries. He bought his strawberries from a regular organiza- 
tion at a mixed price early, and he had them bought for the following day. He 
went down in the morning to open up his store and he found 800 crates of straw- 
berries on consignment he did not know anything about. All he could do was 
to hand them over to a jobber and sell them on consignment, and naturally the 
grower did not like that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I interject a question here? Are you not describing to us a parti- 
cular situation, a peculiar situation rather than a general situation?—A. I am 
telling you, sir, this to lead up to what we have done to correct that situation, 


and I will pomt out the disabilities under which we are labouring apart from 
these internal troubles. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Does this condition which you are describing apply to last year only, or 
vear after year?—A. It applies to last season, and to quite a large extent to 
the year before. 


Q. We paid $4 a box for apples the vear before——A. We did not see that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. In making inquiries did you come into Manitoba?—A. Only to Winni- 
peg. I might say that the highest price we saw apples selling at in any store— 
we went into five hundred or a thousand of them—was $2.75 per box. That was 
the highest price we saw apples retailing at that time, $2.75 a box. I have got 
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the figures I can show you, of quotations in every store we went into. I will 
not deal any more with that situation, but I will pass on now with what we have 
done, and what we want to do. When we got back, General Harman and I 
visited the fruit centres and held some thirty meetings and put up to the growers 
the marketing situations as we saw it. 

We did not suggest the remedies. We were not out for any one particular 
organization against another. We were absolutely impartial We told the 
growers exactly what the situation was as regards the market. The outcome of 
that was that after we had been around the province a convention was called 
of the fruit growers to see what could be done to remedy our internal troubles, 
and it was decided that the on!y hope was to stop internal competition and have 
our marketing done under some system of control. At that convention a com- 
mittee was appointed with instructions to organize the independent shipping 
houses, apart from the one co-operative organization—to organize all these so 
that the marketing could be done under one central control. They were also 
instructed to bring in a report within three months for a system of true- 
co-operative marketing to be applicable for 1924; it was not thought at that 
time it could be done for 1923. Shortly after that meeting, I think it was the 
next week, Dr. Macklin, a farming co-operative export from Wisconsin, hap- 
pened to be passing through and we had the benefit of his advice on this question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is his full name and address?—A. Dr. Macklin; I think it is 
University, Wisconsin. Is that right, Dr. Tolmie? 


Hon. Dr. Totmte: I could not tell you exactly. 
The CuarrMaNn: The officials in the Department will know. 


The Witness: Dr. Macklin met our committee and went into the scheme 
as we proposed it and told us that it was absolutely unsound, that you could 
not combine a business organization—I mean an independent shipping firm— 
with the co-operatives; that that was fundamentally wrong. As Mr. Sapiro 
later described it, a lion may lie down with a lamb but the lamb will always 
end up inside the lion in any business of this kind. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which would be the lion and which the lamb?—A. I think we are the 
lambs all right. 

Q. The co-operatives?—A. The growers. The following week or two weeks 
Mr. Sapiro, Mr. Aaron Sapiro, a co-operative expert from California was got 
in. Mr. Sapiro met our committee and he bore out what Dr. Macklin had said, 
that this principle of controlled marketing was absolutely unsound, and that 
there was no reason whatever that we should not have one co-operative organi- 
zation working this year. He held some four meetings. He held a meeting 
for the business people of Vancouver first of all, which I had the pleasure of 
hearing. He pointed out to the business people of Vancouver that their success 
depended on the farming interests; that they could not succeed as business men 
in Vancouver unless they got behind the farmers to the very limit. He attri- 
buted their success to the co-operative organization of California, to the fact 
that the business people were behind them, and that until that happened they 
had failed; for 12 years they had failed more or less by not having the business 
people behind them. And he impressed the business people of Vancouver, as 
I will tell you in a minute. He held four meetings in the Okanagan, and had 
as many as 800 at a meeting, and very much impressed the growers. The 
committee then decided that they would proceed on the co-operative marketing 
plan, and to cut a long story short, another convention was held and this new 
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co-operative marketing plan was put before the growers. We met for three days. 
There was a delegation of six business men from Vancouver; they attended this 
convention on behalf of the Vancouver Board of Trade. They stayed through 
the convention and when the whole thing was thoroughly discussed, plans were 
put before the convention. They held a meeting amongst themselves, and came 
back to our convention and announced that they so much believed in this 
system of co-operative marketing that they would guarantee to take up or sell 
$500,000 worth of bonds and to assist us in financing our organization. They 
have come through with half a million dollars to assist us in taking over the 
buildings which belonged to the independent shipping houses. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did they implement that undertaking?—A. They did, on one main con- 
dition, that we have 85 per cent of our tonnage signed up on five year contracts. 
That was very important; it is the basis of the co-operative scheme. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is, that your growers agreed to put 85 per cent of their tonnage 
through the co-operative?—A. Yes. The committee then got out of a form of 
contract of which I have a copy here. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you please file a copy with the committee?—A. Yes, sir. We had 
a campaign a week before I left the Okanagan. I might say that this co-oper- 
ative organization was not to be put through unless we got 80 per cent signed 
up before a certain day. When I left a week ago last Saturday, the committee 
announced that they had the 80 per cent signed up; they got that within a 
week, and with the absentee owners whom we could not get to sign, but whom 
we know will sign, we have 92 per cent of our total crop signed up under this 
one co-operative organization. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What method did they take to get them signed up; it was certainly some 
accomplishment?—A. What we did was, we had a local committee in each 
district, a strong committee. They had sub-committees divide up their 
individual districts into small areas and make a hurricane campaign; they visited 
every grower, got after every single man. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. House to house canvass?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is every contract duly witnessed and signed?—A. Yes; it is duly signed 
and witnessed—a legal document absolutely—absolutely binding on all growers 
to market through this organization, provided 80 per cent were signed up. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And if 80 per cent were not signed up?—A. They would be torn up. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And the cost of doing this was—?—A. Nothing. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Done voluntarily by the members of your organization?—A. Yes, abso- 
lutely. That brings us to the point that we are trying to help ourselves in 


solving our internal problems—of competition amongst ourselves. I would like 
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to deal now with some of the other phases which affect our industry. I have 
shown you how we have tried to help ourselves. We have great hopes, with the 
elimination of our internal competition, that we shall make progress. I would 
like to point a few things that will help us to do that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you pass to that feature of the case, Mr. Taylor, would you mind 
telling us just how this great co-operative organization will market the goods 
when it gets into operation?—A. I cannot tell you definitely, because the policy 
cannot be decided until we have our permanent Board of Directors which will 
be elected very shortly. At present we have only a temporary committee. I 
am not on that committee and although they are working on the details of the 
scheme, I cannot give you any information on that at the moment, but it will 
be available to you a little later on. 

Q. Perhaps you could just approximate what the idea is in this connection? 
—A. Well, as far as I know, one of the points Mr. Sapiro emphasizes is, setting 
the price of our product to the consumer instead of setting it at the point of 
production—setting the prices or naming the prices to the consumer. What we 
feel is that the people on the prairies have to pay too much for the fruit in pro- 
portion to what we get for it. There is no doubt on that. I do not know what 
the situation was last year, but in previous years the spread has been too big. 


We think that there is no possible doubt that the consumer can get his fruit 


cheaper and that we can get more for it. We believe that this spread can be 
reduced by naming the price to the consumer, at the consumer’s end. The con- 
sumer cannot then be held up in the way he has been, I think, in the past. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you propose to set the scale of prices for the different handlers?—A. 
Unfortunately we cannot set anything really; the prices that we quote have to be 
comparative prices; we have to compete with the United States, and, in our case, 
with Ontario. We have no contro] over the railway rates, unfortunately. 

Q. But I mean the profits to jobbers and retailers. A. Oh, yes; most 
certainly. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Will you attempt, Mr. Taylor, to make zones? That is, if Saskatchewan 
is enjoying a sixty cent rate, will that be the full price for apples at all points? 
A. I would not like to say, because I do not know what has been arranged; I 
could not really say anything on that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am not quite so interested in that phase of it, Mr. Taylor, though it is 
interesting; but how will this co-operative organization be run?—Will you have a 
board of directors and a general manager?—-A. The proposed arrangement is 
that there shall be eighteen directors, representing every section of the province. 
Those eighteen directors will be elected by their respective districts. The dis- 
triets will be divided up into a number of locals and each local will have an 
elector. Say, there are five locals in one district, that district will have five elect- 
ors and those five electors will get together and elect a director for the Central. 
There are to be eighteen directors on the Central; and I may say that we have 
provided for one director representing the business interests. The proposition was 
that one director be elected by the Boards of Trade of British Columbia. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just to make my point clear, in reading what Mr. Sapiro said at some 


meetings in Ontario, I learned that. under their organization in California they 
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would find out if there was a glut of fruit in one city and then they would send no 
more to that city for a while; that they would find a scarcity in another city 
and would direct shipments in that direction. Do you contemplate doing that? 
And if so, what machinery do you contemplate providing? I know you are 
speaking approximately, because your plans are not yet fully matured.—A. 
That is one of our most important problems, the proper control of distribution. 
That is where we failed when we had thirty-seven houses shipping fruit, none 
of them knowing where the rest were shipping to, and one of the main features 
of our proposed board of control is to have the control of this distribution so 
that there would be no glut on the market; it would be one of the most important 
things that the co-operative organization will bring about. It is provided that 
the eighteen directors at the head of the organization shall have an executive of 
three, at any rate, to start with. There will be a very large amount of work to 
do and there will be three on the executive who will be whole-time men, who 
will have to be paid for their services, and who will devote their time to 
directing the organization. There will be a general manager—responsible, 
directly, to the directors and officials right through. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What penalty do you impose in the event of a man’s not staying by his 
contract—A. The contract is very drastic; would you like me to read the clause 
relating to that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, please. 

The Wrirness: It is a rather long contract. 


The CuHatrMAN: I am going to ask you to file a copy of that contract; but, 
just in answer to the question of the member of the committee, please read the 
clause that applies. 


The Witness: There are two clauses here dealing with that. (Reads): 


“16. Inasmuch as it is now and always will be impracticable and 
extremely difficult to determine the actual damage resulting to the Local 
and the Co-operative should the Grower fail so to deliver his fruits and 
vegetables, the Grower hereby agrees to pay to the Local as liquidated 
damages for the breach of this contract, and not as a penalty, for all 
fruits and vegetables withheld, delivered, sold, consigned, or marketed by, 
or for him other than in accordance with the terms hereof, twenty-five 
cents per package of all fruits and fifteen cents per crate, sack, or other 
package of vegetables. All parties agree that this contract is one of the 
series dependent for its true value upon the adherence of each and all of 
the Growers to each and all of the said contracts.” 

“17. The Grower agrees that in the event of a breach or threatened 
breach by him of any provision regarding delivery of fruits or vege- 
tables, the Local shall be entitled to an injunction to prevent breach or 
further breach hereof, and to a decree for specific performance hereof 
according to the terms of this agreement, and the parties agree that this 
is not a contract for personal services or demanding exceptional capacity 
or talents and will be the proper subject for the remedy of specific per- 
formance in the event of a breach or threatened breach hereof.” 


(Membership Contract Agreement produced as Exhibit No. 2). (Printed 
as appendix). 


The Witness: I have dealt with what we are doing to help ourselves, and 


I would like to deal with a few matters which are required to improve conditions. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You made the statement a few moments ago that you would name the 
price the consumer would have to pay for his fruits? Can you tell the committee 
how you propose to arrive at that price?—A. Naturally the first consideration 
is the competitive prices. What we claim is that we are entitled to the cost of 
production. We can give you figures showing what the cost of production is, 
which we will file later on. We claim that we are entitled at least to the cost 
of production. We take the cost of production and a fair profit, and put on the 
freight and the wholesalers’ profit. That will give the price at which you 
should be able to have a profit. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is your idea of a fair profit?—A. That is rather difficult to say, 
but if I could get 10 cents or 20 cents a box for the average, I would be pleased. 
If I could get a guarantee of the average cost of production, I would be very 
pleased to make a contract to sell my fruit for five years at the average cost of 
production. 

Q. You include your own labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the interest on your money?—A. Yes. 

Q. You include these in the cost of production?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you expect 15 or 20 cents a box over and above that?—A. In 
figuring out the cost of production the Government does not consider the man’s 
wages, that is, it does not consider any salary for the owner except for the number 
of hours he actually works at the current rate of wages. That is the way it is 
figured out by the Government, and also by the University in making their 
investigation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where was that investigation, in British Columbia?—A. In British 
Columbia, yes. It has been held in Washington as well. 

Q. Tell us about that investigation, it might be interesting to get a copy 
of that report?—A. It was made by the university under the agricultural 
extension grant, I think. Is that it, Doctor Tolmie? 

Hon. Mr. Totmtm: Under the aid to agriculture. 

The Wirness: They have an expert working under that Act, and the fund 
is provided by that Act to investigate the cost of production of various farm 
products. They have investigated the cost of producing apples two years ago, 
and last year they held an investigation as to the yields for the different varieties. 
They have made investigations as to the cost of growing strawberries, the report 
of which has just come out; and they have made other investigations as regards 
other lines of agriculture. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Can you tell the Committee to what extent in your opinion, speculative 
land values enter into the cost of production?—A. It depends on what those 
investigators take as a fair value. They did not take the cost of the land; they 
took a fair valuation of the land at the time. They did not take what we paid 
for the land ten years ago. It would make a great difference. They take the 
actual fair value of the land. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What it could be sold for?—A. Yes, what it could be cof for. 
Q. Can you tell me how many boxes ‘the average man would produce in a 


year?—A. I have a bulletin here of this investigation which has just been got 
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out. Here is table No. 7, made by Mr. Middleton. It is the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s Bulletin No. 90, B.C. The table shows the total returns per tree for an 
eight-year period, of trees from five to twelve years of age inclusive. I may say 
that this investigation was taken to cover representative farms where figures were 
available and as far as possible to give a fair average. Perhaps I had better 
refer to table No. 6. This shows the total returns per tree for a four-year period 
of trees from five to eight years of age. They vary from the Northern Spy, at the 
bottom of the list, with -51 to 7-49 boxes at the top of list for Ben Davis. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These trees would hardly be in bearing?—A. Hardly in bearing. I will 
give the next one. This shows the total returns per tree for a ten-year period 
of trees from five to fourteen years of age inclusive. That is for a ten-year 
period. The highest is the McIntosh with 41-1 boxes. That is for a ten-year 
period. The Cox Orange yield for that ten-year period is 19-3 boxes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Can you give us the number of trees on the average farm?—A. The 
average trees per acre run, I think, about 68. 
Q. How many acres are there in the average farm?—A. I would think from 
10 to 15 acres is an average farm. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Surely not 68 trees to the acre?—A. Sixty-eight trees to the acre. If you 
take a farm 20 by 20, you would have 108, with fillers, but the average, I think, 
is 68. I think the Government figures on 68 for taxation purposes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How close are they planted, what is the space?—A. Sixty-eight trees to 
the acre would give you— 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Take it at 30 feet apart? A. That would give you 48 trees. Sixty-eight 
is the average for 25 by 25, roughly. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. So far as the averages for a ten-year period are concerned, is that a 
yearly average, or for the whole period?—A. The total I gave you was for the 
period of years, divide it by ten and you get the annual average. I would rather 
not deal with those figures. In our brief we will give you full particulars of the 
yields and returns, and everything you want. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What we are trying to get at is the estimate of what would be a fair 
profit?—A. I would rather not deal with that, because I have only those yields 
to go on, and I do not want to make statements or give figures without having 
all the facts with me. I am pleased to answer questions, but I do not want to 
tie myself down to figures just now. I will guarantee that you will get them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Did you say that the average for the ten-year period was an average of 
41 boxes?—A. No, four boxes per tree yearly. That average of four boxes per 
tree, as far as I remember, is about the same average as in Washington. That 
is our highest yield. There are averages lower than that. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Would you be satisfied to take 60 cents per box?—A. No, because it takes 
more than 60 cents to produce. 
Q. What would you call a fair price? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just give us your own idea? 
Witness: I was just going to give the exact figure. I think the figure on 
these two surveys was 83 cents per box, for an unpacked box, to produce. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What does it cost you to pack?—A. That is, picked and delivered at the 
packing house. Last year we contracted at 60 cents a box for packing and 
marketing. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you furnish the boxes?—A. The box comes out at 60 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Doctor Tolmie asked whether 60 cents a box would pay you, and you 


“said no. Does that mean 60 cents for the number of apples that go into a box?— 


A. No, 83 cents is the cost of producing. 
Q. Would it cost you 83 cents to grow them?—A. Yes. 
Q. To bring them to the packing house?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just there, there is a point on which I want to get information. For 
instance, how do you figure the cost of production in the case, say, of a man 
with a young orchard that has just come into bearing two or three years?— His 
cost of production would be much higher than that of the man who has an old 
orchard.—A. That is dealt with in the different tables of those surveys, and 
when we file our brief, we will give you that in the greatest detail. We have 
got figures on that, and we can also quote the figures from Washington and 
Oregon, and possibly some other points. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. It will cost you $1.43 to market?—-A. That is about it. 

Q. What does it cost for irrigation and spraying?—A. I have all that in 
detail. Irrigation is one of our large factors. We are paying in the average 
about $14 an acre for irrigation water, and we are paying as high as $17 or $17.50 
an acre for irrigation. 

Q. Do you get all the water you want every year? Are you sure of getting 
a sufficient quantity?—A. Well, reasonably. The system on which we are 
working in those irrigation districts, is that the cost has been estimated for all 
the work necessary for thirty years; it is spread over a period of thirty years, 
and I think we may be paying $16 this year for water. That will not represent 
the actual money spent; there will be a big expenditure in three years’ time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The cost of irrigation comes into the 83 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You mentioned 60 cents; how far does that take the fruit to the con- 
sumer?—A. As far as the packing house. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 
«. What about the 60 cents?—A. The 60 cents puts it on the railway. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Furnishes the packing, and so on?—A. Yes, and does the marketing 
so far as the shipper is concerned, and provides his profit. That gives you the 
F.O.B. price. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Pardon my interrupting you, Mr. Taylor, but does that give the packing, 
including the wrapping of the fruit?—A. Yes, sir. Now I will just give you a 
few items which will improve our conditions. Lowering the cost of production 
is one of the items which we are paying great attention to ourselves, and in this 
connection we are looking to the Dominion Government for considerable assis- 
tance in carrying out experiments and investigation work, especially at the 
experimental farms. We have an experimental farm at Summerland, which is 
doing very valuable work indeed for the fruit growers, and we cannot speak too 
highly of the work that has been carried on, and is being carried on at the 
present time in the interests of the fruit growing industry, and we hope they will 
be amply provided with funds to carry on the very necessary work that is 
waiting at the present time. In the line of production, the reduction of orchard 
costs, they have done a considerable amount of that already, and are continuing. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you mean by the reduction of orchard costs?—A. Actual oper- 
ations; we have found that by cuttmg out a good deal of our cultivation—we 
used to practise entirely clean cultivation, but it has been demonstrated to us 
by the experimental farms that by growing certain crops, such as alfalfa, we 
can very considerably reduce our annual expenses, and also improve the fertility 
of the soil. 

Q. Let me project here a question to you, as a grower, which is of interest 
to us in Eastern Canada. Some people say that you will get a finer flavoured 
apple grown on sod, others say you should cultivate, what do you think about it? 
—A. I think you certainly get a better colour on sod, and possibly a better 
flavour; I do not like to discuss that, I think it is very much a matter of opinion. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you find that your trees thrive as well on sod?—A. I think, under the 
methods they have adopted in Washington, they do; they will grow alfalfa 
almost entirely as a permanent covering crop, and allow it to silt down and 
form a covering on top of the soil. 

Q. They do not harvest it at all?—A. No. You cannot take a crop of 
hay and a crop of apples off the same land. 

Q. Will they leave that permanently in alfalfa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not plough it at all?—A. No. 

Q. After the trees are what age?—A. They found in Washington that for 
the first two years the alfalfa has a bad effect on the trees, and in overcoming 
that they use about 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, to supply what the young 
alfalfa is taking out, until the roots get away down below the feeding roots of 
the trees, and that is about two years. 

Q. Will alfalfa roots not go as deep as the roots of the trees?—A. Dr. 
Tolmie will tell you that they go down 300 feet. Another of our serious prob- 
lems is the eradication of pests. The more we have, the greater is our cost of 
production, and naturally, as we get in a larger way of business, these pests 
tend to increase, and new pests come in. We in British Columbia are fighting 
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very hard against these pests; the spraying is a very serious matter in our 
expenses. We have compulsory spraying out there, for various insect pests, 
and we are doing everything we can to try and eradicate them and keep up our 
high standard of quality. There are some matters in connection with spraying 
that need very serious investigation by the Government. There are certain 
sprays, such as the oil sprays, which can only be used to combat some of these 
pests, and there is a great difference of opinion as to the application of these 
oil sprays, and it is a matter which requires very careful investigation work on 
the part of the Government. 

Q. That is a spray which kills by contact?—A. Yes, oil is the only thing 
that will do it, as far as we know. Then the fire blight is also a very serious 
matter. While that has not wiped out our pear industry, it has wiped out a 
very large acreage of our pear trees, and has been serious on the apples, and we 
induced the Government to put in a man at Summerland to investigate that last 
year. He has done very good work, but is not employing his whole time on it, 
and we think too much cannot be done to help us control that. Then we have 
another very serious problem which has troubled us greatly this year. It is not 


- anew one, but we have had a bad falling down in our Jonathan apples. I might 


say that we have not had it as bad as in other places, it has been perhaps worse 
in Washington, and it has been bad in New Zealand and Australia. It is a very 
serious matter, and we would urge that every endeavour be made by the Govern- 
ment to do everything possible to find out the cause of this trouble; it is a 
physiological trouble, the breaking down of the apple after it has been picked 
and packed. A brown rot sets in in the interior of the apple: you cannot see it 
from the outside, it does not show at all when the apple is packed, but it shows 
after it arrives at its destination, and it has been most serious this year. 


Q. Was this not always true of this type of apple?—A. We have had it, 
to my knowledge, for about twelve years, more or less, but it seems to have 
got worse and worse in the last three years, and it is a most serious thing, because 
about one-third of our production is Jonathan apples—no, hardly a third, about 
30 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that supposed to be a winter variety?—A. Yes, a keeping variety. 

Q. It is not very safe for the consumer to buy a very large quantity of 
them?—-A. We think we know partly what the trouble is, in picking it too late, 
but it is a matter which requires most careful investigation, and we would 
urge that this matter be given particular attention by the Government during 
the coming year. I believe some provision is being made at Summerland, but we 
would urge that the very greatest possible amount of work be done on it during 
this coming year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Taylor, what are the sorts of apples that you produce in large pro- 
portions?—A. One variety which we consider we produce better than any other 
part of the world is the Macintosh, and Wealthies, both in large quantities, the 
Jonathan in very Jarge quantities, and then the later varieties like Spies and 
Spitzenbergs and Wine Saps. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have not mentioned your best apples yet, the Delicious?—A. Oh, 
yes, the Delicious. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Can you put out as good a quality of Wine Sap as Washington?—A. I 
do not think so, although I believe in some part of the Okanagan, where they 
have government irrigation they can produce good Wine Saps, but it is limited. 

Q. Have you found this disease that you speak of as affecting the Jonathans 
also affecting the Delicious at all?—A. I will not say it is not in other varieties 
as well as the Jonathans, I think possibly it occurred in some Delicious apples 
this year, and in almost all to a certain extent, but nothing like what it did 
in the Jonathan; there it is wholesale. 

Q. Are you having any trouble with Water core?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you attribute that?—A. No one knows, we have no theories 
on the subject. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is your Delicious a free-bearing apple?—A. I would not say so, I would 
say medium. It is the highest priced apple anywhere on the continent. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Have you tried the Yellow Delicious?—A. A few trees. 

Q. How does it do?—A. I would not like to say; I have never eaten it, 
and I would not say whether it is as good quality; I would not fancy it is. Then : 
another matter is the keeping of the quality of apples in storage. That needs 
careful investigation, and I believe the Government is making experiments on 
the keeping of apples in storage at Summerland during the coming year. That 
is a very important matter, because our storage is a thing we have to pay 
particular attention to, so as to not flood the country with apples at the wrong 
season, and there are many problems in that connection which need very care- ‘ 
ful investigation. ; 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Such as pre-cooling?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does that mean?—-A. It means taking the fruit when it is packed 
and warm, and putting it into a chamber and reducing the heat, putting it 
through a cold chamber and reducing the heat. It stops the ripening of the 
fruit by reducing the temperature. 

Supposing a peach is put into a box warm, it will go on ripening quickly; 
if it is put into a cooling chamber it will stop ripening and so carry to its 
destination, and when opened up will go on ripening afterwards. 

Q. Even if it is carried in a car other than a refrigerator car?—A. Even 
then, unless it has the heat taken out of it as soon as possible it will continue 
ripening and not carry as well. 

Q. By pre-cooling it you put it in a condition where it will carry better?— 
A. Yes, and that is most important. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do the dealers at the present time have any warehouses or storage plants 
for the fruit?—A. We have only common storage; we have a certain amount 
of that, but the question of cold storage is a very live one with us, and we shall 
have to provide for cold storage right away. It is a particularly important 
matter, the question of cold storage. I have dealt with some of the growing 
problems; then there are problems in connection with packing and handling, 
the high cost of material, of course, enters very largely into the question of the 
cost packing. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What are the materials used for packing?—A. The main material, of 
course, is our boxes; it depends, of course, on the price of lumber. We are 
afraid that the price may be higher this year than last, in regard to boxes. Last 
year we paid 154 cents per box, and at the end of the season they had gone up to 
18 cents or higher, and there is not much chance of getting them reduced this 
year, I think, under present conditions. Labour has been a particularly big 
factor in keeping up the cost of packing and selling, and we are hoping that 
with a reduction in internal competition in packing houses, we shall be able to 
better regulate the cost of labour. That is, under the old arrangement we had 
37 houses competing for the labour, and one man would pay a little more than 
the other fellow, and so on. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just a question there. Would you think 45 cents an excessive cost for 
placing these apples in the box?—A. Certainly it is. 

Q. Can you not cut that cost down, by reducing the cost of packing?—A. We 
have great hope of that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why could you not do your own packing?—A. It is all done now in the 
one organization. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is it not a greater job to hand-pick them than to place them in the box? 
—A. Yes, and yet the man who packs them get $6 or $7 a day and even higher 
than that, some of them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose these are problems which affect every industry?—A. Yes, 
naturally. The sales tax is another item; Mr. Bulman will deal with that, I 
think. With regard to the cost of marketing, this co-operative scheme will, I 
hope, have the effect of reducing the cost of marketing, and we shall get a better 
distribution of our fruit, and there will be a reduction in internal competition, 
which will help reduce the cost. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Another question. Does the company propose to do their own banking? 
—A. Yes, by co-operative loans entirely. Now, the question of transportation 
is one of the most serious problems, and Mr. Bulman will follow with that, I 
would not go into the details of transportation, but the cost of transportation we 
consider, of course, is too high, and we are labouring under disabilities. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is, you maintain the freight rates are too high?—A. Yes, the freight 
rates are too high. Another matter I would like to say a word about is the 
Dumping Act. It is absolutely essential for the success of this industry that we 
have protection under the Dumping Act. I know it is not a very popular 
subject to very many people. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Will you enlarge for a moment, Mr. Taylor, on that, and tell us what 
you mean?—A. I will tell you what we have been up against. It was particularly 
noticeable in 1912 to 1914. The United States, to the South of us, had a very 
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large crop of boxed apples. And they produced last year probably 40,000 cars - 
of apples against our 3,600. They have long hauls on their fruit and they 
depend to make their money out of their better grade of apples, and they make 
specialities of their good grades of boxed apples, and what has happened in the 
past years, before we had the necessary protection, was that they dumped over 
their low grade of apples into Canada, their ‘C ” grade of apples at ridiculously 
low cost. In many cases the cost did not cover the cost of putting them up and 
transportation, and by doing that they would relieve their own market from 
that competition on their own low grade fruit, and Canada was used as a 
dumping ground, and would be now if they got a chance, for all their low-grade 
fruit. We are not afraid of any competition whatsoever of high grade fruit, 
but we cannot compete with dumped fruit from anywhere. 

Q. Is it necessary to go back from 1912 to 1914?—A. No, not at all, but I 
mention those years as being the most disastrous years for our industry, when 
apples were brought into Canada for about 40 cents a box. 

Q. And how do you expect to apply the Dumping Act?—A. All that we 
ask is the carrying out of the Dumping Act so we shall be protected against 
dumping. That is to say, bringing in of fruit at less than the cost of pro- 
duction during the time our fruit is available. We do not wish to stop them 
from bringing in all the fruit they like for nothing at any other time of the year. 
We are not trying to prevent them bringing in cheap fruit, as cheap as they like, 
when we have no fruit available, but we cannot stand against the competition 
of fruit coming in at less than the cost of production. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What portion of the year would your fruit be available—what month? 
—A. The first competition we get is in berries. Berries were brought in last 
year, I think it was from Mississippi, toward the close of their season when they 
were slumping off on their price, and when our strawberries were just starting, 
they were brought in at a ridiculous price last year. Then, after the straw- 
berries, you get the soft fruit. To the South of us, in Washington, they are 
about two weeks ahead of our market, and they have two weeks of the good 
early market, before our fruit starts, and we come in on the tail end of their 
market, with a great deal of our stuff. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Chiefly your complaint is against Providence, in many cases?—A. No, we 
are not complaining about where we are growing the stuff, but we do not think 
it is fair to bring in stuff at less than the cost of production. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you expect the prairies will absorb your entire crop?—A. No, by no 
means. 

Q. What do you propose to do with the remainder?—A. We export a very 
large quantity of fruit; we export quite a lot of fruit to the United States. 
The year before last, we exported over 800 cars to the United States; last year 
we exported several hundred cars to the United States. We export a large 
quantity of fruit to Great Britain, Australia, China, Norway and South Africa. 

Q. As to fruit you export to Great Britain—what is the price of that?—A. 
The price of it? 

Q. Yes.—A. Up to last year I show in a brief I have here our prices on 
export fruit was considerably higher than the price we got in Canada. 

Q. Last year they were lower?—A. Last year, at the commencement, our 
prices were considerably better in Great Britain, and very much better in the 
United States. 
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Q. That is, this; you intend to charge the home consumer on the basis of 
fair cost of production—or the cost of production plus a fair profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. You intend to take competitive prices for the balance rather than this 
last proposition, do you not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What will you do with it?—A. We cannot name any price. We have 
no monopoly in this business; it is absolutely impossible to create a monopoly 
in a perishable article. It is impossible. 

Q. You are going to dump into the Old Country, or somewhere else, over the 
requirements of the home market?—-A. We do not hope to dump anything. 

The CHAIRMAN: They will have to take the market price. 

Mr. Sates: They surely will. 

The Witness: You take the fixation of prices this year. When we arranged 
the opening price this spring, we had a meeting with shippers on the prairies, 
and found out their idea of the value of fruit during the coming year, and we 
know the conditions of the prairies were very bad, as far as their buying power 
was concerned. We took all that into consideration, we knew, or we could 


estimate what our crops would be, and we knew we would have to move a certain - 


amount of stuff, and we decided we could take $1.40 for our early varieties of 
apples. That was the cost of production. That was the cost we named on the 
early varieties, a good deal of fruit was sold on this price. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it not a fact that last year you dumped in New York 800 cars at a 
ruinous price—that is “ You dumped ” them?—A. No sir, we did not, sir. I beg 
your pardon. Two years ago when we shipped 800 cars to New York—if I may 
explain what happened. It transpired that the American market was extremely 
good for fruit. There was a railway strike pending, and it was pure speculation, 
but we thought we could get our fruit in there, and they could not get theirs in 
from Washington, and the chances were in favour of our making a good price 
on that fruit, but as things turned out, the strike did not come off, and we did 
not get a good price on that fruit., We did for some, but not all. There was 
no question of “ Dumping” we had to pay the freight and the duty, and it 
amounted to a considerable sum, but we did not take a chance on ‘“ Dumping.” 

Q. You lost money?—A. We just happened to lose money, but that is our 
misfortune. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is one of the vicissitudes of business?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You said you realized a better price for fruit exported than when you 
sold in the home market. Does that mean that the price was greater for the 
same quality of fruit?—-A. Oh yes, certainly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have Mr. Bulman to hear also. I have no desire to hurry you— 

The Witness: (interposing) I think I have finished, unless you want to ask 
questions. 

The CuatrMan: I think we had better ask Mr. Bulman, because we do not 
want an afternoon’s session this afternoon. 

Mr. Garpiner: There is one question I would like to ask in regard to the 
packing. 

Q. I understand you expect to get the packing cost reduced. What class of 


men or employees is usually employed in packing—Chinamen?—A. Would you 
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mind asking Mr. Bulman that question, because he is a practical packer. I can 
tell you, but I would prefer to have you ask him. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. About what rate did the production of fruit increase in British Columbia? 
A. It is increasing considerably. It has not reached its maximum of production 
by any means. 
Q. How much greater is the production now than it was five years ago?—A. 
Oh, it is—I can give you the figures of that showing the actual production, and 
the estimated production for the next few years. 


(Witness retired.) 


Tuomas BuLMAN called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You come from British Columbia, do you not Mr. Bulman?—A. I do. 
Q. Do you represent anybody but yourself?—A. I don’t think I do. Well, 
I represent my associates in business, and their shipping houses. 
Q. You are a fruit grower?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you live where?—A. I live in Kelowna. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And also a shipper?—A. Yes. 
Q. An independent shipper?—A. Yes. I am one of those wicked men— 
the independent shipper. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would ask you whether you prefer to follow the method we followed 
with Mr. Taylor, namely, to have you make a statement and then question you. 
—A,. I think, if you will permit me, I will make a statement just as briefly as I 
can, and answer any questions after that that you think advisable to ask me. 
I do not object if any of the committee men, or any men wish to break in, 
elucidating some point. 

Q. Our time is getting a little short, I would suggest we allow Mr. Bulman 
to make a statement, take notes of the questions we wish to ask, and question 
him afterwards. I think we will proceed faster that way. 


The Witness: I will make my statement very brief. 
The CuarrMaAn: Do not hurry yourself Mr. Bulman, there is plenty of time. 


The Witness: So that those who do not know me will better understand 
the standpoint from which I speak, I may tell you how I got into the fruit busi- 
ness, briefly. I was not born on the farm, though I am a farmer to-day. I was 
not brought up on a farm, but I served my apprenticeship in business, in Winni- 
peg, but I always had a desire to get on the land and when I thought I had 
sufficient to live independently on the land I went to British Columbia. I took hold 
of a farm of rather large dimensions for that district, and I found very shortly 
after I got in, that it was very necessary to do more than produce to be successful 
on the farm. So I spent about half of my time on the Farmers’ Exchange Board. 
That was one of our early co-operative organizations. We were very successful 
in that, but in the history of things, and the general change of conditions, we 
came to more or less grief, and were absorbed in the larger co-operative organi- 
zation, the Okanagan United Growers. That was a movement of the people, 


backed by the Provincial Government, financed largely by them. At that 
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juncture my business instinct did not agree with their methods, and I took 
exception to their overhead charges, and so forth, and became an independent 
shipper, only at that time to look after my own crops. I was farming some 
3,500 acres, and I am farming that yet. As far as the growing of crops, I found 
I could make a success of growing both apple crops and live stock, but in selling 
them, I found it was very much more difficult to get for them what I, as a busi- 
ness man, felt we were entitled to, so I formed the British Columbia Growers, 
Limited. The manager of the old Farmers’ Exchange and I joined forces and 
we adopted the same charges as the co-operative organization we were mixed 
up with. JI handled my crop and that of one or two of my neighbours, to begin 
with, and in the last ten years we have grown so we are to-day handling over 
$1,000,000 of the crops out of the Okanagan Valley, or practically one-quarter 
of the entire output of the Okanagan. 

That was accomplished through efficiency, and I have been very much 
interested in this movement of the new co-operative, as I feel that is the only 
possible method that the farmers can use to get a fair proportion of what 
they are entitled to. It is hoped that this will solve our problems; and it 
depends a good deal on the asisstance we get both from the Government and 
the business men of the country. I will not go over the matters that Mr. Taylor 
has gone over leading to this formation; I will simply state that we feel that 
by co-operating or working collectively, as we are intending to do, we can bring 
about a reduction in the cost of getting our stuff ready for the market, work 
more effectively in getting concessions necessary to its distribution on the 
market, and by having control of the products, we can make prices that will be 
known not by a few jobbers but by the consumers generally. We hope then 
that public opinion will set the rate of profit secured by the jobber and the 
retailer equal to the service rendered, and not more; in other words, do away 
largely with the speculative feature of handling our product. Whether this 
is the result or not remains to be seen, but we have a district there in British 
Columbia that is producing a very high class article. We have immediately to 
the east of us a large district which should be a large consuming district. But 
it is what we call as fruit growers a non-discriminating market. They want a 
volume of apples at a low price, perfectly good fruit; but they are not prepared 
to pay fancy prices for fancy apples used for desert purposes, we can meet a 
better market in the larger cities, from more prosperous citizens who can pay 
the larger prices. Now, our export market we hope to build up largely by 
selecting from our crop the very highest class of our apples and demanding an 
f.o.b. price from Kelowna or other shipping points and let the purchaser in 
the export markets pay the cost of transportation; the fruit will be that much 
more expensive to him than what it would be to our closer by-consumers. My 
firm started with shipping one carload to China. Lately, last year we shipped 
over twenty carloads. We shipped to Australia, previous to their embargo 
put on, ostensibly, on account of fire blight in our district, large quantities of 
apples, of a class that our farmers on the prairies would not accept at any 
price. They want a small apple, highly coloured, and the prairies do not like 
small apples; they want large apples, easier to peel and more suitable to their 
uses. We sent them to Australia and we got for that class of fruit more than we 
asked our prairie farmers to pay for the largest sized apple. The same apple is 
being sold by my firm in New Zealand, and we are able to compete success- 
fully and get a nice business from that country. We are also shipping apples 
to South Africa; the same thing applies there—they prefer the small apples. 
Unfortunately our field is limited to that country by our transportation facili- 
ties; they have to go into cold storage and the firm that can get the cold storage 
can secure the orders at any price he cares to ask, within reason. We also 


ship to Scandinavia and Norway and they will take the small apples too. The 
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same way with Great Britain, but it is an auction market; we cannot do anything 
else than take chances on the auction; but they do not want the large sized 
fruit. To Ontario--Toronto and Montreal, we can ship our large sized apples 
and advertised apples and obtain the same price f.o.b. to us in the Okanagan 
as Calgary and Edmonton would pay. We get considerable business down here; 
I think possibly you have all seen our fruit on your fruit stands. New York 
and Boston also want the larger sized apples; they must be very high class 
apples, but we get from our New York market a considerably larger price 
although they are sold on the auction basis, than we have asked our prairie 
people to pay. We happened to strike it right; it is not always thus; sometimes 
we have trouble. 

Now in regard to this year’s export conditions, it:is hardly fair to us for 
Mr. Sales to intimate that we are prepared to take what we can get and be 
thankful, while we want them to pay the full price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your contention is that you give them the biggest apples at the smallest 
price?—A. We give them the biggest apples at the smallest price, as cheap as we 
can possibly produce them. Over in the Old Country this last year the falling 
down of the Jonathan apple was a serious problem. Our trade arrangements 
were made witt .>- consignee; they advanced us $1.75 a box; that was to pay us 
for the packing ata freight to the seaboard. They take the apples and make 
an adjustment after they sell them. We shipped them in good faith, but many 
of the Jonathans fell down and the wholesaler purchasing his supply, when he 
finds that condition in the shipment, that there is some falling down, naturally 
condemns the whole shipment. Our apples looked right even then, and you had 
to cut them to see this condition. That made the trade back up and they would 
not purchase them at any price. My firm had to pay back in a draft, one of 
several which I remember particularly, $9,899, representing returns on, I do not 
know how many cars of fruit, nine or ten, I think. That made it that we took 
for export this year less than what we are trying to sell for in the prairie 
markets. And if we do not take any more than that, the prairies will not be 
troubled about our getting protection for our fruit in the United States, because 
we will not be there any more. 

We sympathize with the farmers, and they will have our support in trying 
to change it. It is physically impossible for a farmer any more than a business 
man to sell his stuff for less than it cost to produce it. We must get above that, 
and how to do it is the question. 

I went over a few items, and you can ask questions if you wish. To-day in 
the Okanagan, one of the most serious things that confronts us is the distance 
that many of our orchards are from shipping points. Years ago we had a branch 
line of railway proposed and laid out. The right of way was purchased. It has 
since been fenced off and the grade built. The ties are on the ground, the tele- 
graph poles, and everything, and the Dominion Government has spent $5,250,000 
on that grade, and they have waited longer to get it completed than it took to put 
the C.P.R. through from ocean to ocean, and it is not operating yet. This has 
caused from my district alone a $25 an acre loss to every one of us who have full 
bearing orchards. There is something that can be done and be done quickly if 
the Government in their wisdom will provide $1,200,000, which is all it takes, 
according to the engineers’ report, to complete that road and put it in operation. 
I am informed by the engineers that it is not practicable to get this done, this 
117-mile stretch, this year, because the ties are at Lundy, which is at one end 
of one of the branches, and they have to get there before they can get the ties 
out to build the line down to Kelowna, which is the producing centre. 
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I hope to have an argument before the Railway Board, if I am permitted, and 
to convince them that it is wisdom to pay the C.P.R. possibly six to eight 
thousand in freight to start the building of that line to several points this summer, 
and complete it in time for our market this year, and relieve our farmers of any 
other loss which they will face if it is not built. It will result in a total loss of 
from $400,000 to $500,000 in that district. It is unfair that farmers should have 
to accept and take this serious loss for some conditions we cannot understand. It 
has pretty nearly got us into a position where we feel like getting out of the 
country. I, as president of the District Association of United Farmers, felt it 
incumbent upon me to try to do something for them. I was asked to go and see 
the conditions in the other parts of the valley. I visited different parts, and I 
found one man, as fine a citizen of Canada as you can get, with all his furniture 
packed up, and with a little band of cattle outside in the corral. I had got 
benighted, I had an accident with my automobile, and as a result I had to stay 
out in the open country all night, went in for breakfast in the morning is how 
I happened to come across this man. I said ‘‘ What is the matter?” and he said, 
“T am sorry. I am packing up, but you are welcome to breakfast.” He said, 
“T am going to leave.” And IJ said, “ Where are you going?” and he said, “TI do 
not know where I will go, but I am going to get out of this country.” We talked 
for a while, and I found him sufficiently valuable to hire for work on my own 


* farm, and he is to-day working on my farm, and is willing to stay there at the 


wages that I am giving him. 

I know of another man by the name of Linton, in the Paxton Valley. He 
worked all winter—I am telling you this so that you may help us to get some 
redress along these lines quickly, and possibly save for Canada many settlers 
who will otherwise be discouraged. This man came from New Brunswick, and 
had served his time on the rivers in Maine, and he moved to British Columbia, 
and married a British Columbia girl, one of the finest girls you ever saw, and 
he has seven children. Two of his children are boys, and the other five are girls. 
The eldest two girls, 11 and 12 years old, cut all the wood for the family that 
year, so his wife could do the chores, take care of the cattle, and look after the 
fires, and in general run the household. The husband was thus enabled to get 
out, and get into the woods and cut the timber and haul it to the mills, to Mr. 
Smith’s mill, which is located some 14 miles from nowhere. He had to cart it 
14 miles to Armstrong. 

This man was so enthusiastic that he was willing to get up at half-past four 
in the morning, to go out and get into the woods, and commence his day’s work. 
I found that his clock was wrong, and that instead of getting up at half-past four, 
he had been getting up at half-past three all winter, and he swamped all of the 
logs he could out of the bush, and got them out, and worked at that work all 
winter, and after he got through, I was visiting there, and he said, ‘“‘ I have earned 
enough money this year to provide food for my family, but I cannot pay my 
taxes and feed my family, and if I do not pay my taxes, I understand the law is 
changed, that I will have to pay one per cent per month until I do, and if I 
do not pay it in a year, they will sell the farm,” and I said, “I do not want to 
see those children starved, do not starve those children, and if any of the Govern- 
ment officials try to sell your farm, you let me know, and we will take it up as a 
test case, and get reports from the Board of Commerce at Vancouver.” There 
is a condition. We see what is going on. You do not see these things, but I tell 
vou if we are going to succeed in Canada we must solve them, and I was tickled 
to death when I heard of this Committee; it is the biggest thing that any of you 
have on your shoulders, to try to solve these problems and this situation of 
freight rates. Previous to the war they were about one-third less than they are 
to-day. And now some of our rates that do not apply— 
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Mr. CaLpweELu (interrupting): He says we do not know these conditions. I 
want to say that I am giving a sympathetic ear, because one-half of our farmers 
are doing what he has discovered. But what is the remedy? 


The Wirness: I am going to try to solve it for my people. I do not have to 
do all the work I am doing for my own benefit, but I feel that I ought to do it to 
help families out in British Columbia. I am in touch with irrigation work, and 
the losses sustained thereby, and by their marketing and transportation troubles, 
and it is only by those who have the time, devoting their time to the solution of it, 
that we will get anywhere with it. 

Freight rates; I am not going into that. You will have experts here, and all we 
do, I think, is to ask that the rates be lowered, to somewhere near their pre-war 
level, and that we get some assistance in the matter of cold storage shipments. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I just ask if you have thought how freight rates can be reduced, so 
long as railway labour costs remain at anything like their present figure?—A. Yes, 
I have thought about that. Our wage boards come to us and say, “ You shall 
pay this girl so much a week,” and we have to pay it. Then the box manufac- 
turer comes along and says, “ You shall pay me so much,” and we have to pay 
it. But there is nobody paying the grower; they never consider us. Now, I 
will say, so far as freight rates are concerned—before I came east I was talking 
to representatives of the express companies and the railway companies, and it is 
not a question of whether you can obtain it or not; you have to pay 90 cents 
to earn a dollar in express rates. We have the condition; we have to live. You 
have arbitrary rates, and we must have rates that will enable us to get to our 
market and encourage us to produce more and help us to induce people from 
outside to come in. It is not right to say that only an agriculturist shall come 
in. We know better. Around me to-day there are fifty men twelve of whom 
never saw a farm, but I induced them to come in. They are business men, and 
there is no reason why the carpenter or the bricklayer cannot come in. I could 
bring 1,000 men here who were not farmers. I myself never farmed until I 
went to British Columbia, and I will take my stand alongside of any farmers 
who have been raised on a farm and make money. It is intelligence that we 
want. 


The CHarrMan: [ am glad to hear that you have been making money, 
because we have heard of a lot of farmers who have not. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you believe that the present high freight rate tends to cut down the 
railway revenue by curtailing production?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Just the same as the Custom’s Tariff curtails imports?—A. The 
practice should be that the natural products of Canada, particularly those from 
the farms, should be given a lower rate of transportation. 

Q. Do you not think it will increase the volume of traffic?—A. It would. 
If you would do that so that the farmer could realize a reasonable profit, you 
would help the business and have more farmers who pay taxes and buy all kinds 
of commodities. The farmer has to pay in the last analysis to every industry. 
He has to pay more to the doctor or the lawyer or the merchant. If it costs 
them so much more to live, they add it on to the farmer whether it is for legal 
advice, or whether it is for preaching. The surgeon will add so much more to 
the cost of an operation. It all goes right back to the farmer. If you want us 
to succeed, open your doors to immigration, to men who are physically fit and 
mentally sound, and let them go on the farms. When we have that condition, 


and we get them there, they will live contentedly, and your industrial concerns 
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will grow, because we will be able to pay a fair price which we cannot do to-day. 
That is the key to our future prosperity, and unless the men who are in Parlia- 
ment are big enough to take hold of the question— 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You are a British Columbia resident, and we have heard much lately 
about the Oriental invasion. Would you open the doors to the Orientals?—A. 
No. I can tell you what we have done. 


The CuairMAN: I may point out that we have got a very big question to 
solve, and I do not think we should enlarge it by having a discussion of the 
Oriental question. 

Wirness: In a few sentences I could tell this gentleman— 


The CuairMaAN: If you do not mind, I think we should keep within our 
orbit, we have so much to cover. 

Wirness: Alright. As regards our internal affairs, we are working with the 
Oriental; he is coming in with us. I have a Japanese sitting on a board along- 
side of me. We do not like it, and we have to control them. We do not propose 
to have them in the Okanagan Valley. We do not want any more. Now, cold 
storage is something that we will have to have. I applaud the Minister of Agri- 
culture for his efforts this session in helping to give some assistance in that 
direction. With cold storage we can prolong the season of shipments. We think 
there should be cold storage at the points of origination and destination. We 
can take the Macintosh apples and prolong the season of shipment for three 
months and get a high class market for them in Great Britain. Going across 
the prairies is very difficult, I admit. We should be able to get a line from 
Vancouver, through the Panama Canal, during the winter time. I think that 
that is something that should be taken into consideration by this committee. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you not meet that situation by having cold storage in the different 
cities?—A. Yes; on the prairies, at all those points. I understand that the 
C.P.R. get a subsidy for the steamers crossing the Pacific to the Orient, and they 
do not provide cold storage for carrying our fruit. 

Q. What do you mean by a subsidy?—-A. I do not know; I only heard that 
they get some sort of shipping subsidy. 

Q. From whom?—A. From the Dominion Government. I do not know; I 
guess it is for the mails. There is another matter. That is with regard to Aus- 
tralia. We have touched upon that. We think we should have the embargo 
lifted. We do not think that they give us anything that we are not willing to 
give to them; but we do ask that they put their duty at the same rate as our 
duty, and give us the same privilege as we give them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you say that there is an embargo against our fruit going to Aus- 
tralia?—A. They say they will not accept fruit that comes from a district that 
is known to have fire-blight. We are informed by our plantologists that fire- 
blight will not be transmitted on fruit; nevertheless that is the position they take. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Is that absolutely settled?—A. Our plantologists tell us that. Further 
than that, many of our districts have got very little fire-blight. 
By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Under the interpretation of the Australian regulation, if there was fire- 
blight say in Penticton only, would the embargo apply to the whole district?—A. 
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We understand that it would be impossible to get a shipment. It would stop 
shipping. The growers are quite willing to have a system of imspection which 
would give a bill of health to enable them to be shipped. We want the same 
duty on fruit going to Australia as we would charge on Australian fruit coming 
to Canada. Japan is another market. Our relations with Japan, through the 
Mother Country are very cordial. They cannot grow any apples except the 
soft apple. They have got a regulation there with regard to the moths. We 
think it would be wise if some overtures were made to secure that market for 
our fruit. As regards farming credits I have known many of my friends having 
to pay to the loan companies as much as 9 and 10 per cent for money. There 
should be some method whereby farmers could get long loans at low rates, on 
satisfactory securities. There is no loaning more secure than farm loaning. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are your farmers paying for loans on mortgage?—A. 9 and 10 
per cent. 
Q. Is that the prevailing rate?—A. 9 per cent is the prevailing rate, and 
some pay 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Do you not think that that is a matter for the provincial governments? 
—A. Possibly. 

The CuHamMan: That is one of the subjects we are considering, rural 
credits. 

The Wirness: Another matter is over-production. It is true that the large 
cities get most of the gluts, and get the cheapest fruit. That is a matter which 
our co-operative organizations feel they can correct. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Were you impressed with Mr. Shapiro’s plan?—A. Yes. I was very 
much impressed with it except—I have not much Scotch in me— 

The CHAIRMAN: There are some virtuous people who do not come from 
Scotland. 

The Witness: I do not believe in putting too heavy an overhead on any 
business that has to sell on a small margin. There was too much hurrah made 
about the large salaries that should be paid to managers, and I would not like 
to pay $15,000 or $20,000 for a manager. We have got to take conditions as 
they are. During the war we made money for two or three years. I was paying 
$188 a year as taxes, and I sold 500 acres of my best’ land. They taxed that 
nearly $2,000; they raised my taxes about $1,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose that sale was when prices were on a higher scale?—A. I was 
business man enough to try and sell the lands at the highest price. But I made a 
contract to supply water at $3 an acre, and water costs me about $9 an acre. 
I have been doing that for the last 15 years, so that I have been losing $6 an 
acre, and the provincial government tells me that I shall have to spend $8,000 or 
$10,000 more. So I have not made anything out of the well. It has taken 
quite a bit of my profits, but I am game to stay there and try to make the 
thing a success. What we do want, and what we should have, is lower 
commodity rates to the principal cities in the States. There they will take our 
high class fruit at high prices, and we have got the fruit. But we cannot pay 
the rates that are exacted to-day in getting it to that market. 
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Q. With low commodity rates, you feel that you can successfully compete 
with Washington, and Oregon?—A. Yes. We have the red apple going along 
earlier than the Jonathan. The dealers in New York find our MacIntosh an 
excellent keeper, and they will take it in greater quantities than they have in 


the past. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You mentioned the commodity rates; can you tell us how much goes 
over Canadian lines and United States lines?—A. New York is one of the 
principal centres, and there is Chicago. I suppose there is two-thirds going 
by the Soo line, but I am not prepared to say what the proportion is. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You have not mentioned one thing; take the cost of clothing, boots and 
shoes and things of that kind, which are pretty high. Can you continue in 
business and still pay these prices?—A. I do not worry about the price of those 
things; they could be doubled, if they would only give me conditions under which 
I could make some profit. 

Q. Would you advocate this as a general policy, then, you gentlemen in 

British Columbia? ‘Your policy is to fix your price on the cost of production 
plus a fair profit. Will you advocate that as a general thing for the Dominion 
of Canada, to apply to the wheat farmer, for instance, and the dairy farmer 
and the beef farmer and the potato grower?—A. It is the only policy under 
which the farmer can work; he must get a profit on production, but I do not 
say we have to get foolish in our costs and then expect a profit to follow. We 
have to do what we have done in British Columbia. It has cost me a good many 
thousand dollars to sink my business in British Columbia, as an independent 
shipper, and go whole-heartedly into a co-operative concern, which bought the 
plant at the cost of the bricks and mortar. I built up export connections and 
other connections, and if an American had come in to buy it as a going concern 
he would pay double that. The man who came in to finance the plant looked 
over our statement of profits and said, “ Your business is worth a quarter of a 
million dollars.” The people are taking it over and are paying only the value 
of the bricks and mortar. I say we have to do things in that way, we have to 
get our costs down, and you can only get them down by working collectively, 
and by doing away with those people in between you and success. My firm 
was in between the farmers and success, and as much as you dislike it you have 
to accept the principle. Now, I say we have to get our cost of producing apples 
down, get our cost of distributing down, and insist on getting a profit. 

Q. Would you advocate that as a policy? That is my point. Would you 
advocate that as a policy, the cost of production plus fair profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would advocate that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. There is just one thing I would like to ask, Mr. Bulman, and that is with 
regard to farmers’ loans. Have you taken into consideration any method, can 
you suggest any method to this committee whereby bank loans could be secured 
by these farmers?—A. The only solution, I think, is for the Government to 
borrow on their low borrowing powers, and by satisfactory machinery loan it 
out to the farmers with a minimum cost. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. It cannot be done through the present banking machinery?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: | 


Q. The present banking system, I presume you mean, the system of banks 
that we have in Canada under the Bank Act. Mr. Bulman, in sending your 
apples to Shanghai, to whom are they sold?—-A. To the Europeans. 


The CHatrmMaNn: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Just a question with regard to marketing; what is the usual spread 
between what the producer gets and what the consumer pays, for your high- 
class fruits?—-A. The wholesaler expects to get 15 per cent to-day; some of 
them exact 20 per cent. The retailers will take 25 cents, and some will take 
75 cents. 

Q. Could you give me the actual price which the grower receives, and the 
price for which'that same fruit is sold after all charges are paid?—A. That can- 
not be done, because under our system of handling we pool our fruit, and the 
grower, if he probably just got the returns from his one shipment would get fair 
returns, but when the other losses have to go into that pool, the total is not 
satisfactory. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Your price is pooled for the seasort?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, does this committee intend to investigate that matter? 
For instance, I have a note here that Mr. Taylor said that the producer did not 
see any of the high prices. In 1921 the consumer paid $4 a box for British 
Columbia apples, and I am given to understand that your price was around 
65 cents, in 1921?—A. I have not the figures in my mind. 

Mr. Sates: Does this committee intend to investigate that? 

The CuatrMan: Yes, certainly, that is one of the chief things; if you have 
seen the memorandum you will see that that is a special feature. 


Witness retired. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Taylor, can you give us that? 


Mr. Taytor: I can give you some figures of the returns the shippers made 
to the growers; I have six different firms here, their returns for last year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. 1921?—A. Yes, 1921. Wealthies, $1.05, $1.20, $1.20, $1.20, $1.20. 


Macintosh, $1.50, $1.52, $1.27, $1.47, $1.50. Jonathan, $1.04, $1.25, $1.25. New 
Towns, $1.07, $1.32, $1.29, $1.47, $1.25. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What were you getting in October for the Macintosh?—A. October of 
which year? 

Q. Of 1921?—A. I can’t tell you that. 

Q. You haven’t that?—A. No. That is the average price paid, that is 
what the grower received for these particular varieties. 

Q. The price quoted for Macintosh is $1.502—A. Yes. 

Q. The freight to our Saskatchewan point is 65 cents. That would make 


the price for Macintosh $2.15?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And they were sold at $4.00 a box?—A. You have to put 15 per cent 
on that for the wholesaler. He puts that on the freight too. 

Q. That is $2.80; add 15 per cent to that?—-A. $1.80, I think. 

Q. Yes, $1.80; 15 per cent on that is a little less than 30 cents?—A. $1.50 
plus 65 cents is $2.15, and 15 per cent on that is roughly 30 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is $2.45?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. We paid $4.00.—A. I think you are leaving out of that 60 or 75 cents. 


There is 60 cents for packing on that. Our charges in 1921 were 65 cents, and 
the charges of the co-operative people were 75 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is a little over $3.00?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sates: That leaves 90 cents. There is more for the retailer, or almost 
as much as the grower got for growing them. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Are your apple growers or fruit growers in the Okanagan Valley large 
buyers of produce from the prairies?—A. Yes, many of us are. 

Q. Generally, all through the valleys, you are consumers of the products 
of the prairies, meats and grains and hay?—A. Yes, although some of us supply 
ourselves. These people with 10 or 15 acres do not produce any grain, hay, or 
anything like that, but they do require it. 

Q. You import some of your products. How much do the fruit growing 


‘areas of Washington buy from Alberta and Saskatchewan?—A. Not a cent’s 


worth. 

Q. So it is a good thing for you people, if possible, to create a home market? 
—A. Yes, of course. We do not put it all on the basis of fair profit. It is only 
the high-class fruit that can be exported, and the balance is distributed through 
the prairies. Last year we had a large amount of fruit, and if it had not been 
distributed it would have been wasted, and we prefer the prairie farmers to get 
that, and not let it rot. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I am afraid you do not believe in reciprocity?—A. Absolutely, if it 
comes to fair dealing, but not reciprocity as we have it sometimes expounded. 
Reciprocity between us and the United States would be the most fatal thing 
that ever happened to Canada. If we were all one country, we could probably 
succeed, the North as well as the South, but no one could tell, after reciprocity 
was started, when that wall would be put up again, and all our organization 
would be on the other side of the line, and we could not succeed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion, sir, of your total crop is exported outside Canada?— 
A. About one-third. 


The CuatrMAN: Are there any more questions? I thank you very much 
in the name of the committee, sir, for your. attendance. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday next, March 13, 1923, at 3.30 p.m. 
[Mr Thomas Bulman] 
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CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuespay, March 13, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Garpiner: Before we proceed with the business of this afternoon I 
would like to bring up the question of rural credits, in order that we may deter- 
mine our method of procedure. I understand that this Committee is going to 
deal with that question, and I understand also that the Banking and Commerce 
Committee is enquiring into the question of credits generally. Now, it seems to 
me that it would be advisable for us to make some arrangement whereby our 
Committee would not overlap the work of the Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether you have had any discussion 
with the Banking Committee, but I would suggest, as a possible means of getting 
over any difficulties, that we in this Committee might enquire into the needs for 
rural credits, and if we find that such needs prevail we might transfer to the 
Banking Committee the best method of bringing rural credits into effect. I 
merely make that suggestion in order to open up the question. 


The CHatrMan: In answer to that I may say that I conferred with the 
sub-committee of the Banking and Commerce Committee the other day, and I 
took on myself, believing that I was expressing the view of this Committee, to 
indicate our desire to examine into the question of rural credits; and the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Commerce Committee decided that they would 
leave to us the question of rural credits, and would not interfere with us in our 
investigations. It was pointed out that there might be a possible overlapping, 
but that overlapping would be cut down as much as possible, though the question 
of rural credits, being essentially an agricultural problem, would be left to us. 
I trust I expressed the view of this Committee in the matter, in what I assumed. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: And the question of rural credits does not naturally come 
under the Banking Act. 

The CuHamMaANn: No; in my view there is a distinct difference between 
ordinary industrial and commercial credit and rural credit. 

Mr. Garpiner: Then do I understand it to be the desire of this Committee 
that, having investigated this important question, we are to proceed to devise 
ways and means whereby rural credits would be brought into effect? 

The Cuairman: As I remember it, our agenda on the question of rural 
credits read as follows:—‘‘The banking and financial resources and credits of the 
country as affecting agricultural purchases, with an examination into the various 
systems of rural credits in this and other countries.” I do not know whether 
that answers your question. - 


Mr. Garprner: If this Committee is going right through the question of rural 
credits it will be quite satisfactory to me, in a way. The only reason I brought 
the matter up was that I know as a fact that some of the members of the Banking 
and Commerce Committee are expecting to take this same question into con- 
sideration on that Committee, and my desire was to avoid duplication. I think 
that perhaps we should make a decision as to whether we are going into the 
whole question of rural credits, and in case we find a need established for such 
credits, that we should prepare a memorandum to be submitted to the House 
showing how rural credits would come into effect. It would be quite satis- 
factory so long as we know exactly the scope of our investigations. 
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The CHARMAN: My understanding with the sub-committee of the Banking 
and Commerce Committee the other day was that rural credits would be left 
to this Committee. 

Mr. Sates: Have you any information on the questions submitted to the 
Law Officers of the Crown in regard to the Grain Committee? 

The Cuatrman: I have no report, but I hope to see them. If there is no 
further preliminary business, I will ask Mr. Duncan A. Campbell to come for- 
ward and be sworn. 


Mr. Duncan A. CAMPBELL, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Campbell, you live in Montreal, or Westmount?—A. Westmount. 

Q. You have been in the business of exporting cattle to Great Britain for 
some years, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how long?—A. Twenty-five years. 

Q. In view of the possible opening up of the business in larger proportions, 
due to the removal of the embargo on live stock going into Great Britain, have 
you anything which you believe will assist this Committee in looking into the 
question of freight rates and transportation accommodation for animals going 
over to the old country?—A. The question of freight rates involves two ques- 
tions; they are the inland and the ocean. 

Q. Particularly the ocean?—A. The inland freight rates are governed by 
the Railway Board. The ocean freight rates we in Canada have no jurisdiction 
over, as I understand it, with the exception of the Canadian Government boats 
and possibly the Canada Steamship lines, which I understand—I am not speak- 
ing now definitely—but I understand they are Canadian register; the other 
boats are of British register. So far as I know there has never been at any 
time, either here or in the United States, any way by which ocean freight rates 
ean be regulated by Government control. 

Q. Can you tell us, sir, what accommodation is offered for the carriage of 
live stock to Great Britain at this time?—A. At the present time, since the 
first of the year, that is, the first of January till Saturday last, inclusive, there 
were about 7,000 Canadian cattle exported from Canada to Great Britain. 
Those figures are only approximate. 

Q. Has there been sufficient space offering on ocean-going steamships to 
take care of the business which has offered up to this time?—A. Practically. 
There are three people in Montreal who make it their business to secure space. 
One of them is Mr. Munro, who has appeared before the Minister here and 
before the Deputy Minister last autumn. There is Mr. Coghlan and myself. 
I asked Mr. Coghlan how much inquiry for space he had from the first of the 
year that he was unable to fill. He said 40. 

Q. Excuse me if I break in there—40?—A. 40 cattle. I did not see Mr. 
Munro; I got Mr. Coghlan to see Mr. Munro, and Munro said somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 100, or about it. He said some men had booked one or two 
loads, but could have shipped one or two loads more if they had freight, but 
altogether there were only 100. In my own office there were 20. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You say that there are two or three people who make it their business 
to secure space; what do you mean by that?—A. Well, you might call them 
freight brokers; you might call them cattle brokers; you might call them cattle 
forwarders. 
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Q. They are not the agents of the steamship company?—-A. No; they have 
been in the business 25 years. Farmers, dealers and others write to them for 
freight, and tell them what port they want to go to, and they secure the freight 
for those men. They look after putting feed aboard the steamers for those 
men, and seeing that their cattle are properly marked so that they will not be 
mixed with anybody else’s cattle, so that the cattle are distinctly marked. They 
will see that they are properly roped or haltered, and they see that proper 
attendants go on board the steamer. Generally it would not pay for attendants 
to go from the west; it would cost $40 or $50. These men look after the insur- 
ance, and they consign the cattle to whom he wishes. They agree on the amount 
of advance he should have on his cattle, and then they return him the net 
proceeds for his cattle after the sale is consummated. 

Q. Those men do not speculate in space?—A. There is no space, to my 
knowledge, in 25 years, has been taken by a Montreal man and let at an ad- 
vance, because if a man was a broker, and if a man was taking freight from a 
steamship company, and the steamship company found that he was getting, 
we will say, $5 a head more for the space than he was paying the steamship 
company for it, the steamship company would naturally want to know why; 
they would want that $5; they would not give him any more option on his 
freight. 

“O, Your function is as agent of the exporter?—A. You are acting in a dual 
capacity.—-A steamship man says, “I have 100 spaces to let; can you let them 
for me?” Or you ask a steamship man, ‘Can you let me have 100 spaces?—I 
want to offer it to our customers.’’ You are in the same capacity that any man 
is who arranged business between two people. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Do you charge the same to the customer as you pay the steamship com- 
pany?—A. The money that is paid-—all the freight, I may say, for two years, 
the freight was collectable on this side. I objected to that, but the steamship 
company insisted on being paid on this side. We succeeded in having the 
freight collectable by the steamship company on the other side, so therefore 
there is no possibility of speculation in freight, because the steamship company 
collects the freight on the other side. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And your charge is so much per head?—A. So much per head. 

Q. Would you object to stating what the charge is?—A. Not at all; my 
charge is 50 cents a head. 

Q. For all services you mentioned just a minute ago?—A. For all the ser- 
vices I mentioned a few minutes ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, what is your hope for shipments this coming navigation 
season through the port of Montreal, with regard to live stock?—A. I expect 
that we will have somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 spaces available per week 
from Montreal for the months of May and June, and gradually that number 
will probably increase. The big pressure on the freight does not come until 
September, October and November, when the western cattle move. That is the 
heaviest pressure, always; and as a steamship company fits up one steamer, 
they may be induced after a time to fit up another, and so on. 

_ Q. For the benefit of the national interests in regard to the shipping of 
live stock, can you suggest any improvement over the present system?—A. I 
don’t know of any; if I could I would. I would put it into effect if I knew of 
it. 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What do you mean by space?—-A. The space of an animal on board a 
steamer, that is, a modern vessel; it is let by spaces, that is 2 feet 6 wide by 8 
feet long, with the proper alley-ways, which are spaces about 3 feet wide, which 
are all set out in the Government regulations. That is, your Government here 
at Ottawa made, some years ago, an exhaustive ruling for what shall be accom- 
modation for the bulk. For instance, on a steamer that is not a modern steamer, 
the Government insists that the space for one animal shall be 2 feet 8 wide in- 
stead of 2 feet 6. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. These are all placed on shipboard?—A. They are all placed. Usually 
there are two stanchions; there are four cattle, your head board is here, and there 
are four cattle tied to the head board, and two stanchions, of two by nine spruce, 
so when the vessel is swinging heavily you can understand if they were put in 
there without division, your cattle might swing and hang themselves. You see 
four cattle each two foot six, gives you ten foot space. 

Q. Will it be permissible by the steamship or Government authorities to 
allow five small cattle to go into that space for four?—-A. The law provides for 
that; your cattle weighing a thousand pounds, under the law when they are 
weighed and stamped by a Government inspector, five will go into a space for 
four. 

Q. Five cattle weighing eight hundred pounds will take the same space as 
four cattle weighing a thousand pounds?—A. Five cattle of one thousand 
pounds or less can go in there. A one thousand pound bullock is considered a 
stocker bullock, but anything over a thousand, takes the same space as any 
ordinary sized bullock. 

Q. What do you do with cattle weighing under that?—A. It is not prac- 
ticable to ship anything under that weight. 

Q. Under a thousand pounds?—A. Under nine hundred at least. The 
expenses are heavy. I will say in that connection that there will probably be 
some misunderstanding this year, about five going into four spaces. 


By the Chairman: 


' Q. What?—A. Five cattle going into four spaces; we will say the rate is 
$20, which is the rate at the present time. Then you would expect five cattle 
to go for $80, would you not? Four feed cattle go for $80, five lighter cattle 
should go for $80. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They will occupy the same space?—A. Yes, they will occupy the same 
space. The steamship company, however, claims—and I have been unable to 
get them to change that, that they will only make a reduction of ten per cent, 
instead of twenty per cent, for that particular change. In other words, they say 
they have to carry the same number of men to feed them as far heavier bullocks, 
and that they have to carry attendants for cleaning and watering them, so they 
will only make a reduction of ten per cent, instead of twenty; that is, instead 
of making a reduction of $5, they will only make a reduction of $2.50 a head. 
We were trying to get 16. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you find that there are many cattle under nine hundred for ship- 
ment to Great Britain?—A. The first shipment leaves Toronto to-day. The first 
store shipment leaves Toronto to-day for shipment to Montreal. I have not 
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seen any stocker cattle for twenty-five years, and I forget what they look like, 
but I will probably see some to-morrow morning. I do not expect there will be 
anything under a thousand or eleven hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would not advise the farmer who has to ship stock to ship under 
what weight?—A. I would not like to give advice, it is usually thankless if the 
other fellow does not profit, but I should not care to ship a bullock weighing 
under a thousand pounds. To begin with, the bullock that is shipped weighing 
under a thousand pounds is usually a two-year old, and a two-year old is a soft 
animal. He does not stand shipment as a two-year old or a three-year old. 
He shrinks more on the voyage, and if you get them under a thousand pounds, 
you generally find they lose more on the voyage, and land in a more wasted 
condition than a heavier, stronger animal. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. The older animals?—A. The older animals. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you think the shipment of United States cattle will develop in any 
great volume to Great Britain?—A. So long as you have the Fordney tariff 
on, yes. 

Q. Is it a profitable business for the farmer to engage in?—A. That, I 
would not care to say. 

I think everybody has a right to as many markets as he can. The ideal 
condition would be if the farmer would be the manufacturer of beef in his 
own country, and manufacture the raw product into the finished product, but 
there comes a year in the western country particularly, where you have a 
drought, like they had three years ago, where they cannot finish them, and 
if you cannot send them to the United States, you want to get some cash for 
them rather than let them die at home. In that event, the market does not 
hold you, and at the present time if you are enterprising enough to finish your 
own product at home, you have the right to do that; nothing to prevent you. 

Q. Do you think that to develop this market—that is, the shipping of 
the stocker cattle to the Old Country market, if developed to any more extent, 
will increase the cost of the stocker to the interior feeders or the Canadian 
feeder?—A. It will have that tendency; either that, or the men who ship 
them get very little for their cattle. 

Q. Will the fact that, or is it possible when this trade had developed, to 
increase the price which the farmer will get for that finished product in this 
country?—A. I do not know whether that will have any particular effect on 
the finished product. The finished product stands by itself. There is one 
advantage of shipping them, as I said before, in a year like we had several 
years ago, when we ran through climatic conditions, and through drought, and 
were unable to finish our cattle. We want a market for them, and these bullocks 
were shipped to England, and when he is finished in England, he is sold in 
England, as home product, and naturally brings a higher price, because he is 
more prime than a bullock shipped over from here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, it was suggested by a gentleman who knows a great deal 
about these matters, the other day before this Committee, that it would be 
always well, whether the cattle were fed or not, to ship them as stores. Have 
you considered that aspect of the question now?—A. I think nearly all Canadian 


cattle will be shipped as stores, because it gives the shipper the other alterna- 
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tive. There are men in England, especially in the South of England, who want 
heavy cattle—home finished cattle, and who when they get our finished cattle, 
put them a short time on the grass and then sell them to the home market, 
as home cattle, and that appeals to the English trade more than Scotland, where 
they cater to the tourist trade, where they want a heavier cut of beef, and if 
they keep them five or six weeks, they call them “ short-keep cattle,” and then 
turn them out, and then they become known as the home product. 

Q. You would agree with the expert who testified before us the other 
day, that it is well to ship cattle as stores, because there is an option, either 
slain shortly after landing, or kept for a longer period to be finished to the point 
of perfection that the English public demands?—A. It is this: there is no ques- 
tion but by keeping them you have the opportunity. There is certainly nothing 
to be lost, because you can kill a store bullock as soon as he lands. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I understood you to say at the start, Mr. Campbell, that with the excep- 
tion of, I think, about forty head, you are able to supply the demand—.—A. 
About one hundred and twenty head. 

Q. What was the reason you could not supply space for the hundred and 
twenty head?—-A. There always comes a time when it is all booked up, and 
these are mere odds and ends that are offered late, after the space has been 
booked up. 

Q. It is due to the lack of steamer space?—A. Yes, but it is a very small 
quantity when you consider the movement I was telling about. It was practically 
only a hundred. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, is there anything to prevent say the growers of beef 
cattle of western Ontario, who have got a big shipment, to make direct arrange- 
ments or a contract directly with the steamship line—make his own arrange- 
ments for shipping?—A. There is nothing to prevent a man who has a carload 
of cattle or less from making his own arrangements, from his farm to his ulti- 
mate market. 

Q. He would not run the risk if he applied to some line, of having them 
say “ Mr. Monroe, Mr. Coughlin, or Mr. D. C. Campbell have got it all taken 
up ”?—A. If he were late, he would, but if space were plentiful, he would be 
welcome. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. If the same shipper applied to you for the space, if you had it, he would 
get it?—-A. Absolutely. As I said, there are twenty cattle I have not been able 
to get space for, and I do not think the man was very serious at that. I hap- 
pen to know all theee customers after a time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, do you say that out of those who applied to you for 
space there was one man who could not get space for twenty?—A. That was all 
for my shipment. I am talking about the freight, from the lst of January to 
date, those who applied for space going forward within that time. 

Q. To what extent did you supply space during that period?—A. I would 
not like to say off-hand. I have not got the figures. Possibly six thousand; 
that is roughly speaking. I have not got my books before me just now, but I 
- would think it should be something in that neighbourhood. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You supplied six thousand out of this quantity?—A. No, there has been 
more space than we can forward. I have been talking of Canadian cattle 
shipped. There was quite a number of American cattle shipped as well. I would 
say five thousand in round figures. I would not care to go into details. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You found space for five thousand Canadian cattle?—A. Yes. 
Q. And failed to find space for twenty?—A. Yes, the shipper for the twenty 
came along after the space for the twenty was booked. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you give us any idea of the American cattle shipped from Cana- 
dian ports?—A. The American cattle through Canadian ports has been very 
small. St. John is the only port we have. We have only shipped a few hun- 
dred. 

Q. Have you shipped any through Montreal?—A. Yes, these go to Port- 
land and Boston. ; 

Q. Was there ever any attempt made, Mr. Campbell, to form a Committee 
to buy space?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Are there many shippers who ship in less than carload lots?—A. There 
are a number ship in carload lots, especiaily in the summer months. Not many 
in the winter months, but there are more in the summer months. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, can you give us the cost of transportation of cattle in 
1913 as compared with the present time—take from a given point?—A. There 
was no shipment in 1913. There was no shipment until 1920 or ’21. In 1920 
or ’21 we paid $125.00 a head for freight. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: exporting of cattle has been going on for 
some time.—A. Oh, you mean as compared to pre-war days and now? 

Q. Yes——A. In pre-war days the rate of freight—inland freight from 
Winnipeg to Montreal, if I remember rightly, was either 60 or 65 cents. 

Q. Per one hundred?—A. Per one hundred. At the present time—I am not 
just quite sure what it is; I think it is 874 cents to Montreal, if I remember 
rightly. The rate of ocean freight fifteen years ago was from £1 to £2 a head. 

Q. And at the present time—.—A. It is $20.00. 

Q. $20.00?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, there has been a feeling—whether well founded or not 
I do not know—about certain of the smaller shippers that they did not get 
quite equal treatment from the steamship lines with the brokers with respect to 
space. Now, I would like——A. You mean to say they pay a higher rate? 

Q. I do not know whether they pay a higher rate or whether they feel they 
do not get quite the same consideration for their applications. You might 
tell us what you may think about that. Has that suspicion got any foundation 
in fact whatsoever?—A. I do not think so. The only reason a man might think that 
is that a man who is a large shipper, who is a constant shipper, is fore-handed. 
He generally takes his space for a month or two months ahead of time, whereas 
the smaller shipper usually comes for his space within a fortnight or three 
weeks of the time, because the smaller shipper is really endeavouring to sell 
his cattle at home and failing to get his price, he frequently wants to get the 
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freight to ship them, and therefore, when he comes for space, he is liable to 
find that the freight is taken. I will put it to you plainer this way. Mr. 
Chairman, for instance, I had a cable enquiry last night just before I left, 
asking for May, and an option of June space. Now, I have not got a single 
inquiry from a smaller shipper for freight. 

Q. That is not quite clear to me, although it may be to the other members 
of the Committee. Explain that a little more fully, Mr. Campbell—aA. In 
freight you give a cable option or a wire option—. 

Q. What does that mean, a “wire option”?—A. For instance, you are 
living in Winnipeg. You want freight. You wire to me or send me, say for 
instance, a nightlettergram—I receive it to-day. 

Q. When you say “I want freight”, you mean “I want space ’”’?—A. You 
want space for twenty or a hundred or whatever cattle you may want, you 
designate the freight, designate the quantity—you mention the quantity. It is 
usual to take an option for that freight. We will say to-day, Tuesday fore- 
noon. That man has the option on it until noon the following day. It is 
customary that freight options are from noon until noon, unless you renew 
them. 

Q. Just explain how that works out. If I, as a Winnipeg shipper—. 
—A. You wire for one hundred spaces. I receive that wire this morning, and 
I go to the White Star Line, or the Reford Line, or some other steamship com- 
pany, and I say “I have an enquiry for one hundred spaces for Liverpool for 
Mr. McMaster,” I wire you immediately “have secured you the option of one 
hundred spaces on such-and-such-a-date at such-and-such-a-rate, please con- 
firm.” If you want it, you confirm it. I close you with the steamship com- 
pany. If you neglect it, and come along two or three days later, it may or may 
not be there. 

Q. You may, in the meantime, have sold it to somebo? else?—A. Once 
you have the option on it—, when you are offered the freight, you are supposed 
to have a twenty-four hour option on freight, which is, in fairness to you, giving 
you time to get messages backward and forward in a reasonable time. 

Q. But if I do not confirm to you, on my desire to occupy that space, you 
will be free to let it to some other person?—A. What generally happens is that 
another broker comes in and takes up the option. I would not be in a position 
to renew it to you. 

Mr. Miune: Is there any cost in connection with this option?—A. No 


cost. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You do not get a deposit down?—A. No. 
Q. What if a man fails to take the space on which he has an option?—A. 
That is a serious matter. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What redress would you have?—A. It has cost me money at times for 
making a mistake in the men I booked the freight for. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You cannot get back after that party?—A. I could get back at him, 
but life is too short to sue him, because if he does not fill the freight, the 
chances are you would not get anything if you did sue him. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Would you stand the loss by freight not being taken up?—A. It does not 
happen very often. I made a mistake in one shipment this year; he was to 


ship fifty cattle, and it cost me a thousand dollars. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You had to pay for the space?—A. Yes. 
Q. You contract personally—.—A. I stand between the steamship company 
and the shipper. In other words, the steamship company does not know who 
Smith is, for instance. I should know who Smith is; if I do not, I deserve to 


suffer. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You mean to say, Mr. Campbell, that 50 cents per head is the only 
remuneration you get?—A. No, I get a brokerage of one and a quarter per 
cent from the steamship company, which amounts to 25 cents a head. 

Q. Is that all you get?—-A. That is all the remuneration, unless we sell 
your cattle, you have your own cattle to sell there on the other side. If you 
insure your cattle, you get the usual brokerage that anybody would get for fire 
insurance or marine insurance. The ocean freight is put on at cost; the feeding 
is put on at cost; and the help is put on at cost. Everything else is put on at 
absolute cost. 

Q. You charge 50 cents per head?—-A. We charge 50 cents per head. 

Q. And your remuneration from the steamship is 14 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your whole earnings?—A. Yes, apart from insurance. If you 
handle insurance, you have some brokerage on that. 

Q. Any other side lines?—A. Nothing, except you handle a man’s consign- 
ment, and you send him to your salesmen. You sometimes get a commission 
from the salesman. If he does not have a salesman, you do not get anything. 
If your representative is on the other side, you get a commission. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You say you lost $1,000. Could you not come back on the man who 
made the agreement to ship?—A. I could. I did not consider it was advisable 
Q. It is not worth it?—A. No. I would have got it if I could reasonably. 
That has only happened very very rarely. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. As a matter of fact, you are fairly well acquainted with the shippers ?— 
A. Yes. As a matter of fact, 99 per cent of the live stock men are absolutely 
men of their word; a big majority of them are absolutely men of their word, and 
carry out their contracts. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What is the insurance rate?—A. That varies; it varies entirely with the 
class of steamer. During the season of 1922, the line steamers began the rate 
at three-quarters; later on the rate was reduced to five-eighths of one per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The Canadian people own some ships known h i 
ment Merchant Marine?—A. Yes, sir. x Codi sai, Sasa aera 
Q. Dealing with them, do they treat you, and do j 
; : you treat them just the 
same as other ships owned by other people?—A. Absolutely, sir. They are 
our own. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are they suitable for carrying cattle?—A. I am looking f i 
: Maer ‘ +—A. or a littl 
item here that will give you an idea of how suitable they are for hana Ca 
I would not like to say anything against them, because I had a difference of 


opinion with the then Minister of Marine and Fi i 7 
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build them suitable for carrying cattle, but nobody thought there was going to be 
any cattle in those days, and the reason they thought I suppose I wanted them 
was for my own selfish purposes, so they did not build them. This is a list I 
got from the Canada Steamship Lines. There are other lines as well, as com- 
puted by Bickerdyke. I told you the rate of insurance was one quarter of one 
per cent last year. 

Q. You have placed in my hands, Mr. Campbell, a statement of animals 
earried on board the Canadian Commander, the Canadian Hunter, the Cana- 
dian Trader, the Canadian Ranger, the Canadian Raider, the Canadian Victor, 
and the Canadian Rancher.—A. For the season of 1921. 

Q. In the season of 1921?-—A. Yes. 

Q. There was in all carried 2,830?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With a loss of 95, making a loss ratio of 3:35 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee whether that is a large or small ratio.— 
A. I told the gentlemen here, that we can insure cattle—well, to go back a little 
further, that you may have all the information in connection with insurance. 
When, after the close of the war I went to New York to get insurance, the best 
rate I could get was one and a half per cent. I was first quoted two per cent, 
but I succeeded in getting one and a half per cent. Afterwards, I got it down 
to one per cent, and then three quarters. During the month of May and the 
early part of June last year, it was three quarters. We then got a rate of five 
eighths of one per cent. That is an all-risk policy, covering the animal from 
the moment he walks aboard the steamer until he walks ashore down the gang- 
way on the other side. An animal which is unable to walk ashore on the other 
side is taken over by the insurance company and the shipper is paid the full 
amount of his policy. For instance, if the animal is insured for $150, the owner 
of the policy gets $150. 

Q. The full amount of the policy?—-A. The full amount of the policy 

Q. This is a heavy list then?—A. Yes, this is 3-35, and the other is -624. 

Q. What is the matter, Mr. Campbell?—-A. These are not good cattle 
carriers. The chief reason is that the decks on these steamers are three feet 
high, as high as this table. With a deck of that height, cattle are carried on 
both sides, cattle are placed on top of them, and there is no place that you can 
brace the deck to, because the deck fittings come over the side fittings, and 
when a wave strikes it, they smash, the cattle fall into the hold of the ship, or 
are knocked into the winches. In one boat we had a big loss; there was a big 
storm, and the whole upper deck load of cattle was washed overboard. 

Q. They cannot be altered-any way to make them suitable?—A. During the 
months of May, June or July, or the 1st of August these would not be very 
suitable, but in a pinch they would do. I think the Department of Agriculture 
represented to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, or perhaps the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries themselves issued a ruling that these steamers 
could not carry cattle. At the present time, they are not permitted to carry 
cattle owing to these losses that the Chairman has spoken of. The trouble is 
the insurance rate on these losses—the losses on this list, have a tendency to raise 
the insurance all along the St. Lawrence. You can understand that. In other 
words, for the few thousand cattle you carry, you are liable to have the insurance 
on fifty thousand cattle raised. 

Q. Is there any practical way in which these ships of the Government 
Marine can be altered to make them suitable for carrying cattle?—A. No. 

Q. If you raised the sides, they would be top heavy?—A. No, but I do 
not think that they were built like modern cargo vessels, all hatch. In other 
words, these vessels built during the war were built, as we say with “Two sides 
with a lid on it.” That is most expressive of a war vessel. They are all hatch, 
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and it leaves you very little space on the side to put in cattle. If they carried 
one hundred and forty cattle, one half the number or one third less than the 
number they are carrying there, and carried under on the hatch, then they 
could carry them. 

Q. Could you carry them on a cost to compete with other boats?—A. No, 
because it would cost money to call at any port. If you have to deviate from 
a port at which your cargo is, that would cost money, and the cattle is usually 
at a different place from where the cargo layerages are. 

For instance, if I may explain. The cattle for Glasgow, are unloaded at 
a port called Port Merkland. Merkland, as I understand it, is six miles below 
Glasgow. The ship has to put in there, possibly losing one tide or two tides— 
one tide at least—to unload her cattle, and has to come out and go elsewhere 
I understand that call alone costs the steamship company between £50 and £70, 
depending on the size of the vessel. In other words, vesesls must carry 150 or 
200 cattle, and any little deviation would be an additional cost of over $2.00 
a head. 

Q. These boats are only suitable for package freight?—A. They are not 
particularly suitable for cattle. We do not like to ship cattle on them. They 
have very little freeboard, as well. Their waterline is low. 

Q. There is plenty of space to-day, Mr. Campbell, at $20?—A. There is 
not plenty. There is just about enough. There will not be quite enough in 
April. There will be a shortage of space in April, and the last half of March, 
because so many vessels have been withdrawn from the service. 

Q. You do not know anybody at the present time who cannot get the 
space?—-A. Yes, I do for March and April. There has been plenty up to the 
present time. This removal of the embargo has stimulated speculative instincts 
of cattle men. All cattle men are speculators, who try new ventures, and there 
is a lot of enquiries for space, how genuine it is, I do not know, but I do know 
the Donaldson Line, and they had not less than fortnightly sailings, and have 
no April sailings at all, only the Glasgow Line. 

Q. Is it all taken up by option?—A. No, their vessels have been laid up; 
it did not pay to run them. Some of the other lines have reduced their sailings, 
The White Star from Portland have two boats less than usual because the 
vessels have been laid up, and put under repairs for summer service in the 
St. Lawrence. I would not say the shortage is serious; I would say two or 
three boats available in April would make up any shortage there is. 


Q. In event of the space that is available being under option?—A. I know 
of no space under option. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the space taken up definitely?—A. There is no space under option. 
I believe the Committee—I would like to tell you frankly of my own little busi- 
ness, if it interests the Committee. That is the only business I know anything 
about. 

Q. That is what you are here for?—A. I can only talk of my own, because 
that is the only one I know. Englishmen, Londoners, and Scotchmen, and the 
men from Norfolk, in England, which is the biggest feeding county in England, 
have booked several steamers definitely for store cattle. There is a trainload 
of 400 cattle leaving Toronto to-day that are being shipped by Englishmen, 300 
by Mr. Woodward, and 100 by Mr. Chapman, who went through the West, 
and visited Canada from end to end. He is the biggest feeder in Norfolk, and 
is shipping the first boatload to Manchester. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They place their orders for steamers in Canada?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. When they are getting this space, do they get from such men as you?—- 
A. In this particular case they got it through me. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They have booked these vessels for one trip?—A. To be specific, they 
booked the Manchester Division, sailing on the 17th of March, from St. John, 
carrying 416 cattle; they booked the Manchester Brigade, sailing on the 31st 
of March from St. John, carrying in the neighbourhood of 400 cattle; they 
booked the Manchester Corporation, sailing on the 14th—now delayed to the 
26th of March; they booked a greater portion of her, and another concern in 
Scotland—a man by the name of MacArthur I understand represents a lot of 
Scotch feeders, I see that he is now in Ontario—and has booked a steamer on 
the 12th of April for Dundee, for a steamship option of 416 to 520 cattle. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Any part of these ships which have been wholly engaged—you men- 
tioned five or six?—A. Five or six ships. 

Q. Any more?—A. I understand there is one other boat carrying 350, but 
that is the only one available. 

Q. What space does that leave for the farmer who is shipping his cattle 
into Winnipeg, for instance, to dealers there, or, for instance, the United Grain 
Growers—what chances will they have of securing the space?—A. That I can- 
not tell you—what chances they will have. 

Q. You have no idea of what is offered?—A. They will have very little 
chance at the moment. They will have plenty of chance after the first of May. 
There is nothing booked for May. 

Q. So practically the space is all bought up?—A. On the first of May, I 
understand the grain growers have one or two steamers. I am not sure of that, 
but I understand they have one steamer on the 14th of May, the Manchester 
Importer for 350 head of cattle. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge, most of this is done by Old Country 
seme ere To my own certain knowledge most of it is done by Old Country 
armers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, is there any fear or possibility or desire so far as you can 
see, on the part of the Old Country farmers to book space like that, not for 
the purpose of using the space but for the purpose of protecting their own 
markets?—-A. No, that has nothing to do with it. They would not take it to 
protect their own markets. They are dealing as individuals, in a purely specu- 
lative venture. The best thing that could happen for the Canadian farmers 
would be if there would be more space, and they would take it all. They would 
need to buy the cattle. I maintain, sir—I have hundreds of letters from men in 
the Old Country asking me to act as their agent in Canada. I have written to 
each and every one of them that if the Englishmen want to take the embargo 
off, it was not for any feeling or regard for us; it was to get cheaper beef. If 
the Englishmen want Canadian cattle, he was the best judge of the cattle he 
wanted, and when he wanted it, and the kind that he wanted, and what he was 
prepared to pay for it, and if he wanted to get Canadian cattle the best thing 
he could do was to buy the freight and get the Canadian cattle, and several of 
them had acted on that suggestion, and have come out here. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Campbell, I suppose there was nothing to prevent any shipper in 
Canada making the same arrangements with these lines, through you or 
directly, which the Englishmen have done?—-A. None whatever. This gentle- 
man (indicating Mr. Sales) has referred to the Grain Growers. I offered the 
Grain Growers the first stocker space which was offered to anybody in Canada. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. On what basis?—A. On February tenth. Here is the file, and here are 
the original telegrams, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to have the views of the Committee whether 
I should read these letters. I might read the one of them. 

The Witness: They are rather lengthy. 

The CHamrMAN: I might read one of them. Here is a letter written by 
Mr. Campbell to Mr. C. Rice Jones, President of the United Grain Growers at 
Winnipeg. It is dated February 15th, 1923, and reads as follows:— 


“February 15, 1923. 


C. Rice Jonss, Esq., President, 
United Grain Growers, 
Winnipeg. 


Dear Sir, I received your wire yesterday as follows: 


‘Your wire to Collyer delayed we intend having shipment on 
first boat advise total numbers Manchester Importer carrying and 
spaces available and whether landing at Liverpool or Manchester 
also advise same information on next steamer.’ 

and replied as follows: 

‘Not receiving reply my message Importer concluded you not 
interested only about hundred open now STOP Having in mind that 
Collyer stated Growers policy is to sell Winnipeg if possible booked 
portion this steamer to Old Country buyers who are coming here to 
buy and have given cable refusal balance, STOP Would you be 
open sell these people if so what kind cattle and what price Winnipeg. 
STOP Imperative that cattle be domesticated preferably dehorned 
first shipments choice feeders.’ 

Not having heard in reply to my message, I concluded that you were 
not interested in Store cattle on the first steamers. I had made some 
enquiries and the various people whom I came in contact with from the 
West advised me that there were not a great many suitable Store cattle 
as yet in Western Canada. I regret that I did not hear from you sooner. 
However, the “IMPORTER” space is let to Englishmen who intend to 
buy the cattle here, and if I understand the present policy of your Com- 
pany, as outlined by Mr. Collyer when he was in Ottawa, your people, 
provided they get suitable prices, prefer to sell at home. 

In my cablegram to these people I have offered them the first of the 
Manchester boats, and also the first refusal on subsequent boats. One of 
these people I have been doing considerable business with for some time 
and our dealings have been very satisfactory. He is a keen buyer, but one 
of the best judges of cattle in Great Britain and has a very large connec- 
tion in Store Cattle. The other man was out here last fall and is a big 
feeder and has won a great many prizes on Store cattle that he has fed 
so I think that these two parties will be useful to Canada. If they do 
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come out I shall arrange, if possible, to have them call and see you. In 
the meantime, if you wish me to try them out by offering them cattle at 
a price, I shall be pleased to offer them same. 


Yours truly,” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have they all made arrangements with you since?—A. No. 

Q. I understand they have a shipment of cattle now proceeding to St. 
Johns?—-A. Yes. 

{. They have got that space direct?—A. Elsewhere—I don’t know where; 
elsewhere. Not through me. 

Q. Could they get it any place except through these three?—-A. Yes, they 
could get it. The question was asked here could they book space direct, and 
I said a man could book space for twenty cattle if he went to the steam- 
ship direct. That is a carload lot. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, some time ago I am told the rate for taking these cattle 
over to the Old Country was $15 per head?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, it has gone up to $20?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a long knowledge of Montreal shipping conditions. Does it 
cost 25 per cent more to run the ship?—A. No sir. 

Q. Can you give us any explanation?—A. There are more buyers of beef 
than there are sellers; the same reason when wheat or any other commodity 
goes up. I worked very hard all autumn to get freight at $15, because I felt 
that unless we had a freight at $15 the cattle shipment would cease. The cost 
of handling cattle is thoroughly out of proportion. In other words, the cost of 
handling a bullock to-day from the country points and selling them in Great 
Britain is nearly 34 cents per pound. That is, from Ontario points. I feel if 
we could get the freight lowered it would be better for the freight and the 
shipper. 

You asked why it went up. I had freight booked for $15 for January and 
February. Mr. Chambourg, of New York— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. By the way, who is he?—A. Mr. Chambourg? He is a citizen of New 
York City who has been a very large shipper, all his life. He raised the White 
Star Line boats to $20, and our Canadian lines followed suit. 

Q. Let us find this out. Did they follow suit simultaneously, or did first 
one follow and then another? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. As a mater of fact, did these brokers outbid each other?—A. No; Mr. 
Chambourg is not a broker. He really is a shipper. Mr. Chambourg figured 
it out this way. I know Mr. Chambourg very well. He is shipping his own 
cattle, and is taking the space, or rather he has a broker taking the space off. 
He has Mr. Fetterhaugh taking his space. He figured he had better get it at 
$20, than let anybody else have it at $15. He started to get it from Portland, 
but we did not let him get it all from Portland. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When was this?—A. This was in the early part of February. 

Q. Here we have a man who is a shipper of cattle—A. Yes. 

Q. He steps out and buys up all the space for $20?—A. All he can get. 

Q. And deliberately raises the price?—A. Raises the rate $5 on himself 
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Q. His object then would be that he would be the only man to whom these 
men having cattle could sell?—A. No. I would not say that. It was not his 
object. His object was that he knew there was a limited amount of space 
and he thought Great Britain could take care of that amount of importation 
week by week, and he thought he would like to have it all; that it would mean 
so much profit to him. 

Q. How was he going to recoup himself unless he could reduce the price 
to the man who sold to him? How could he get back this $5?—A. There may 
have been a margin over the $20. There may have been a good margin over the 
$15. I do not know what his reason was. I have not seen him. 

Q. A man does not step out and reduce his profit by $5, as a rule, deliber- 
ately, unless he has seen some other way of making it up?—A. I have seen his 
cattle bought in Chicago two weeks ago, to fill this $20 freight. That is no 
man living can corner the United States market. It cannot be done. It has 
been tried. He is not working in with the packers; he is working against them. 

Q. Could you give us any idea then as to why the price at our Canadian 
ports responded to that in New York? Is there any arrangement or combine or 
agreement ?—A. I cannot tell you. Iam not a steamship man. I cannot tell 
you how they get along, but I believe if the steamship men should meet, the 
same as two farmers meet, one will say to the other, “What did you get for 
cattle?” The answer is “I got 64 cents a pound. What did you get? and he 
says “I have not sold mine yet, but I will get 64 cents too.” What have 
you asked for cattle freight?”; “$20”; “Then I will ask $20 for mine.” 

@. Then you do not think there is a closer arrangement than accidental 
meeting?—A. You had better ask that of a steamship man. 

Q. I am asking for your idea?—A. I would prefer not to say. I do 
not like to say, because I cannot speak authoritatively. I only want to make 
statements here on something I definitely know. I think you had better get 
a steamship man here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are some things you know definitely, and you can help us with. 
You say the rate at a certain given moment in New York was $15 a head?— 
Aceves: 

Q. That was also the rate at Portland?--A. Yes. 

Q. This competition for space brought it up to $20 in New York, and 
brought it up to $20 in Portland?—A. You see, your Portland line and New 
York lines that are carrying cattle are practically the same line, the White Star 
Line. The St. John space never did go to $15, or the Donaldson Line. They 
always stayed at $20. 

Q. It stayed at $20?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did it step up to $20?—A. I think the last boat in February was 
$20, if I remember rightly. 

Q. When did it step up to $20 in St. John?—A. There is no freight from 
Montreal. 

Q. When did it step up to $20 in Montreal?—A. There is no freight from 
Montreal in the winter time. 

Q. Well, St. John then?—A. St. John never stopped down to $15. There 
were only a few boats going to Glasgow. 

Q. When did you start in Montreal booking the space at $20?—A. For sail- 
ings the last—I think from memory, that it was in February. I do not remember 
if there was any in January or not, but I think it was in early January I did 
book for sailings the last week in February. 

Q. At Portland?—A. Yes, my recollection is that I booked in November 
and December and January as for the February sailings at $15, and the steam- 
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ship people would not give us any, because we tried to book it through to the 
end of the year as I had orders to the end of the year. 

Q. All boats will come up to Montreal in the summer?—A. Yes, they will 
all come up. 

Q. When you started making reservations at Montreal, what did you have 
to pay?—A. The question of reservations from Montreal has been up for several 
days. There has no arrangement been made as yet. The steamship companies 
would like to get the rate increased to $22.50. The reason for that is that un- 
fortunately there has been a great deal of newspaper propaganda that we have 
200,000 cattle for export from Canada. The steamship people at Montreal 
know that the maximum that goes up for May is 8,000 and for seven months 
that means 56,000 or say, 60,000. They do not think that there are 200,000 
cattle in Canada, but there has been so much publicity in both the British papers 
and our papers that I think they feel that they can get more than $20. 

Q. Now, Mr. Campbell, when started reserving space for sailings as from 
Montreal, did you find that all the different lines had the same price, or had 
they different prices?—A. Two lines would not quote me a rate, and they said 
they would not quote a rate. 

Q. Any objection to telling what those lines were?—A. The Furness Line 
was not sure what the rate would be. They were very evasive, and Mr. Coates 
of the Reford Company said he was going away for a holiday; that he was sick, 
and would see me when he came back, and Mr. Curry, of the White Star, I 'saw 
him yesterday and I said to him, “I am going to Ottawa; I presume it is on 
account of some misdeeds with you people; have you anything for me to say 
for you down there?”, and he said “ No.” I said ‘“ What is the rate for May, 
because I think that will be interesting to them down there,” and he said “ That 
is not decided, but my idea is it will be $22.50 a head.” 

Q. Did you have any talk with those who run our own ships?—A. I am not 
sure they are going to be allowed to carry cattle. I am not sure, because you 
will notice by their letter it states they will have to get permission from the 
Government. 

Q. I heard this, in connection with another line of business—that the 
steamship men meet together on a Tuesday afternoon, and after that the 
Montreal men know what they have to pay on all lines. Have you heard any- 
thing like that?—A. I have heard that rumor; I do not say it is a fact. 

Q. Did you consider it an idle rumour?—A. No, I would not exactly con- 
sider it an idle rumour. 

Q. If you were going to quote to a customer, on space in reply to an inquiry 
received on Monday afternoon, you would wait till the latter part of Tuesday 
afternoon before replying?—A. No, I would get to it as quickly as possible. 

Q. You wouldn’t wait until the next day?—A. No, I would go after it the 
minute I got the inquiry from him. Otherwise if I did not get space the man 
sending me the inquiry woud criticize me. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, I would like.to ask a question? You said your remuner- 
ation for the service you render is based on a commission, 50 cents, in addition 
to some brokerage, and indirectly to insurance, you also stated that cattle men 
are naturally speculators. I think you also said you had a wire asking for a 
large amount of space from Winnipeg?—A. It is in the Chairman’s hands, sir. 

Q. Is there anything to hinder a man who is a natural speculator, and who 
is closely in touch with conditions so he can anticipate the movement of cattle, 
buying up all the space available and reselling it to the smaller shipper, who 
cannot get the space, at a little profit to himself?—A. No, he cannot do that. 
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The prices, the steamship prices for all the freight appear on the bill of lading, 
and are collected in Great Britain. When I quote you $20, that is not collected 
by me; it is collected by the steamship company in Great Britain. I have never 
collected for freight more than I paid for it. 

Q. Would it be possible for a man to speculate in that? I am not referring 
to your firm, but to somebody who has orders for space, could they not resell 
that space at an advance to somebody else?—A. There is nothing to prevent him 
doing that so far as he is concerned. I cannot afford to do it as a broker, 
because if I did I would only be in Montreal for one year, and I have been there 
for twenty-five years. But to my notion, there is no reason why if you have one 
hundred spaces at $20, and I want them, I have a right to give you a profit on 
them, the same as on your horses and your cattle. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is there much of that goes on?—A. No, there is not much of that 


goes on. nti 
Q. Any to your knowledge?—A. No, there is very little of that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If there were would you know it?—A. Oh yes. There is really nothing : 
of that goes on; it would be too dangerous to do that. What generally very 
often does happen, and what has happened, is a man has we will say, a hundred ; 
cattle, and I come to buy this cattle, and I have to buy his cattle space. Some- 
times he is able to sell his cattle perhaps, for a little more, if the space is 
available. He might sell his cattle for say a quarter of a cent more than if he 
did not have the space, and of course he has the right to do that if he wants 
to. He can do what he wants to with it. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. I will ask you to enter into the realms of prophecy for a moment.—A. I 
am not the seventh son of a seventh son. 

Q. No, but what is your prognostication of prices that will obtain for 
carrying cattle to the Old Country this coming season of navigation?—A. The 
manager of the White Star Line—may I answer your question indirectly ?—he 
is a very up-to-date Englishman. I was in his office yesterday and was expect- 
ing some cable inquiries, which I received last night, for May and June space. 

I said, “ Do you want to sell all of your space if I have inquiries for them?” 
and he said, “I am not prepared to give you the whole of the space,” and I 
said, “I am not prepared to ask for it.” He said, “I have to consider every- 
body else.” I said, “I think you are quite right; I would not want the whole 
of your space, because your idea was $22.50, and if you give me the whole of 
it to-day, you would expect me to fill it for the rest of the summer, and I would 
not be permitted to fill the freight at $22.50 for the season of 1923.” 
I said, “I will take what I can get from time to time, as time goes on, because 
I do not feel I would like to be under any obligation to get any preference, and 
you would expect me to do something special for you afterwards in return.” 
In other words, I am not “bullish” on freight. I think they will get $22.50 
for May, and possibly for June. I would not like this to be put in any book—— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Everything you say is being taken down by means of stenography, and 
transcribed by means of typewriting, and published, but be just, and fear not.— 
A. Oh, I may not be just, but I will try to fear not. I will be as just as I can. 
What I feel is this: we have all the steamship companies carrying all the cattle 
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that they can, and if we sell all of that space inside of six weeks from the time 
that the first store cattle lands in Great Britain, this store cattle we are sending 
over will be coming back on the market again. We would be creating our own 
opposition, as it were; if a man takes his cattle in on the Ist day of April and 
sends them back on the 15th day of May, or the Ist day of June 

Q. I do not quite understand that. I do not understand what you mean by 
that—A. That we would be creating our own opposition? In this sense; if you 
are shipping fed cattle they are killed to-day and consumed inside of a fortnight, | 
but if they ship store cattle, and they go to work in Great Britain, it will be six 
weeks on feed, and in that six weeks you will have a shipment of store cattie 
coming in on the fed cattle market. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In six weeks from the time that the steamships land the stores into Great 
Britain, they will be remarketed? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. In competition?—A. No, not in competition. But they will be a factor. 
When Great Britain gets a little more than she wants, the price will naturally 
decline, and the price of stores will decline correspondingly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That raises a nice question. What proportion to the total supply of 
Great Britain of fat cattle will the store cattle which we send over bear?—A. I 
think your department will have those figures better than I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Grisdale will have those figures. The only thing I can tell you is that I 
understand that during the past season Ireland marketed 90,000 cattle more— 
that is, for the season up to the end of 1922—than any previous year; so that 
probably Ireland will have less cattle to market in Great Britain this summer 
than usual. On the other hand, there will be some of those cattle on feed in 
England and Scotland that will come out during the next month or two. 

Q. Have you prepared any memorandum or statement that you would like 
to place before the committee to help us in our investigation into the conditions 
of agriculture?—-A. No, but I can tell you what I have prepared. I had not 
prepared anything particular because I did not really know what you really 
wanted and I did not think there was anything I could give the committee that 
they did not know better than I. There is some information that the committee 
might have. The first thing is that the steamship lines are credited—whether 
it is so or not, I cannot say—but they tell me that the cost of building stalls 
on deck—the prices they have given me vary from $16 to $18 per stall, and it 
used to be one-fourth or one-fifth of that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When was that?—A. Many years ago. 

Q. In 1900?—A. Yes. In other words, they tell me that “the position we 
are in to-day is”—there may be some labour men present who will be inter- 
ested in this—‘‘our mechanic and our carpenter want double time at night time 
and double time for waiting time.’ For instance, if the cars do not come 
down until night, and they want to load cattle at four o’clock in the morning, 
the carpenters insist on being called at midnight, and they get double time 
for waiting time even if they only begin to load tthe boat at four o’clock 
in the morning. I am talking now of the night men, and the same applies 
to Sunday. It may be time and a half during the week and double time 
on Sunday, but you have to call them out at midnight. You cannot call 
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them out at four o’clock in the morning, and pay them from then; you have 
to call them out at midnight and pay them time and a half on week days 
and double on Sundays. I think that is the proportion, but you can find 
out from the Shipping Federation. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it necessary to have them there at the time they are being loaded?— 

_A. Yes, they load the cattle and the stalls are completed when the cargo goes in, 

because we do not as a rule load cargo and cattle. The stalls are torn down 
to make way for the hatchways. 

Q. Pursue that a little further; suppose your boat is ready to load at 11 
o’clock in the morning, does you carpenter begin at eight o’clock?—A. I am not 
sure; I cannot tell you definitely. The other thing I do know because it came 
to my own knowledge. 

Q. These rules are made by whom?—A. By the labour organizations. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. By the Carpenters’ Union?—A. Yes, sir. So you see that the steamship 


companies have some little grievances of their own. There are some other things 
that I have here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you pass away from the stalls, you say that each stall costs 
$16?—A. Sixteen dollars to $18 on deck, and $9 between decks. 

Q. That stall is for how many animals?—A. One animal. 

Q. How long is the life of a stall?—A. The life of a stall? A number of 
those stalls have to be torn down; that is, the temporary stalls in front of the 
hatches. They have to come down for the loading or the unloading of the cargo. 

Q. Every trip?—A. Every trip. A proportion of these stalls may be good 
for a few years. You know what they do. When they get to the other side 
they simply smash them and throw them overboard. There is no such thing as 
care. There is a great deal of waste, and unfortunately there is a lot of unjusti- 
fiable waste. 

Q. I suppose that the waste is largely under the control of the shipping 
companies themselves?—A. Not the shipping companies to-day. So far as the 
carpenter end of it is concerned, they have got to do pretty much as they are 
told, that is, by the unions. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. They are at the mercy of the unions?—A. Largely. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Regarding this matter of waste—A. Some of it is taken care of, and 
some of it is not. You know how much easier it is to waste than to take care. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Does the stall material cost much?—A. The cost of the stall material is 
a large item now. For the inch and a half stuff it would cost probably $45 
to $50 while it used to cost $12 to $15. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are the next points?—A. I have already told you of the trips to 
the ports. Now there is the cost of deviation. Vessels like the White Star 
boats carry their cargo to Avonmouth or to Bristol, and Avonmouth or Bristol 
is not as close to the market for cattle as Liverpool is. A vessel has to put into 
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Liverpool to discharge her cattle, and I have here in detail the cost of that 
deviation. I could not credit at first that it cost so much. These figures are 
not authoritative, but they will give you an idea. 

Q. I suppose they are given by the steamship companies?—A. Yes. They 
tell me that to put the Irishman or the Welshman into Liverpool would be £300, 
of which $190 is for wharf and harbour dues. I promised not to file this letter. 
The port of Liverpool charges harbour dues. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Notwithstanding the fact that the cargo is destined for another port?— 
A. Notwithstanding the fact that the cargo is destined for another port, and that 
you are making only a temporary stop. For instance, the passenger boat 
Salatia took passengers to Liverpool some four months ago, and the Liverpool 
port dues for that call was $4,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did they come back with this stuff to you when you were urging that 
they should not charge so much?—A. They have been coming back with this 
stuff for three years. This is nothing new. This I get every week. 


By Mr. Sales: 
*  Q. Would you tell us who owns the Liverpool! port?—A. The Liverpool Dock 
Board. 
Q. Just iike our Montreal Harbour Board?—A. No, the dock boards in 
England are different from what they are here. As I understand it, the port 


of Deptford owns the docks. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is London?—A. The port of Birkenhead has built cattle lairs. 
Whether they built the wharves or not I do not know, but I understand that 
there is a local dock corporation. What assistance they have got from the 
Government, I am not in a position to know; but I know that they make 
their own charges. In crossing to France a year ago, I happened to be with a 
C.P.R. official. He was a guest of one of the British railroads as far as Dover. 
The boat from Dover to the continent is owned by a French line, and he was 
stopped by the gateman at the dock. He said, “I have a pass,” but he was 
charged I think, 3s. for dock dues to walk across the dock to the boat. 

An Hon. Mumsper: What did they charge you?—A. My ticket was a 


through ticket. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Then I understand they are a joint stock company?—A. In a measure. I 
think there are subsidized by the Government, but I also think they have local 
autonomy and can fix their charges. The wharf and harbour dues amount to 
$150; pilotage $170; dock hire and so on, $130; extra wages, victualling the 
crew and so on $160; coal $1,575. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. How much extra would that be?--A. About $3 a head for calling at 
Liverpool. Say these boats carry 500 cattle, at that rate it would be $3 a 
head. The stalls are only built once, and they will do for perhaps two sea- 


sons. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. These stalls only have to be removed opposite the hatches, they do not 
all have to be removed?—-A. No. I understand, however, from the steamship 
* {Mr. Duncan A. Campbell.] 
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people, that the cost of the loading and so on is nearly a dollar, and they tell 
me that the cleaning of the vessel on the other side costs them a dollar, if they 
clean and disinfect a vessel, and I understand the unloading costs them 50 cents. 
These are figures that I thought you might be interested in; in other words, I - 
thought you ought to hear both sides of it. I am not here as a steamship man, 
but to give you both sides as I know them. 

Q. This is how their charge of $20 a head is made up?—A. Yes, and I think 
these items are correct, because they are all very much the same, they tell me 
that the cleaning and disinfecting of the boats costs about $1, and the unloading 
50 cents. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you had that price, $22.50, from anybody else besides the White 
Star?—A. The rest would not quote as yet. I am not pressing the thing, and 
on the other hand the steamship people are not altogether to blame. If I 
owned a bunch of cattle, and I had as many inquiries for my cattle as the 
steamship men have for their space, I would be putting the price up half a cent 
a pound. It is a question of supply and demand entirely; it is a question of 
trade and barter. 

Q. You stated, Mr. Campbell, that the Englishman was looking for cheaper 
meat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Naturally. Now, can you cast your mind back to 1900; you have been 
in the business 25 years. Could you give us the price of the freight at that 
time?—A. I said earlier that the freight was from one pound to two pounds a 
head, from $5 to $10. I would say the average freight would be about thirty 
shillings during the period prior to the war. 

Q. That is about $7.50 in our currency?—A. Yes. 

Q. The price of a 1,200 pound steer—I suppose at that time you would be 
shipping 1,400 pound steers?—A. 1,300 and 1,400. 

Q. What would the price of a 1,300 pound steer be in the Old Country at 
that time?—A. Sixpence to sixpence halfpenny; I had better give you the price 
of beef. It was from sixpence to sixpence halfpenny. A bullock kills up to 
54 per cent. The price to-day is tenpence halfpenny. 

Q. Can you tell about what a 1,400 steer would make?—A. About £17, 
from memory; I can figure it up ina moment. You said a 1,400 pound steer? 

Q. No, 1,300 pounds?—A. It would weigh about 715 pounds. It would be 
about £18. 

Q. That would be about $85?—A. Yes, about $85. 

Q. Do you remember what the freight was at that time, from Winnipeg to 
Montreal, for instance?—A. 65 cents, from memory. 

Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. Yes, per hundred pounds. 

Q. On a 1,300 pound steer that would be—?A. $8.45. 

Q. And then your brokerage charges, and insurance, and all the rest of it 
that you describe?—A. Yes. There was only once, in my lifetime, that insur- 
ace was as cheap as last year. It was around three-quarters of a cent. That 
is the only thing that is down to the pre-war price and below. 

Q. If we go on and ship cattle at this price that prevails now, it certainly 
will not hold in England?—A. I would not expect it to, if we ship in large 
quantities. 

Q. My point is this. Do you think that the feeding of cattle, with the 
present transportation rates, can be a profitable business to the men engaged in 
it, for instange, in Saskatchewan?—A. No, I do not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say as to Western Ontario?—A. He has a better chance, 


because the Western Ontario man ships his cattle i 
SCAU out in January, F 
[Mr. Duncan A. Campbell.] y, February, 
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March, and April when the English markets are eleven pence, which he received 
this last winter, whereas our western man has not the same facilities for feeding, 
and he is obliged to ship his cattle out in September, October, and November, 
against the flood of home cattle, against the flood of Irish cattle, and he is 
obliged to take a much lower price, he may have to sell them for less than ten 
pence, probably nine pence. 

Q. And still the man in Norfolk will be looking for his feeders?—A. If I 
were going to feed cattle, I would feed them in Norfolk, not in Saskatchewan. 

(). Just explain that. One moment you are arguing for the cattle to be 
finished, and now you are stating that you would advise our western farmers 
that the proper place to feed them is in Norfolk?—-A. No, as an individual, if I 
were looking for a profit individually—I was only talking for myself—I would 
rather buy Canadian cattle on the glut in the fall, on the British markets, and 
feed them there, than I would to try and fatten them in Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You are speaking as a dealer?—A. Yes, purely from the point of view 

of a dealer. I was telling the Saskatchewan farmer that he had the unprofitable 
end of the business, which is quite so. 
_ Q. There is another factor there. You say the Ontario man has an advan- 
tage. Do you not think it costs more to grow the cattle, up to three years old, 
than in the West, where they run free all winter?—A. It may be so. I have 
grown and fed cattle in Ontario, but never in the West. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. This idea of their running at large cannot be maintained—A. Cattle do 
no good when they run at large at 20 below zero. 

The CuatrMAN: There are a few matters I would like to take up with the 
committee when we get through with Mr. Campbell. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is just one point, and that is, could Mr. Campbell give the 
names and addresses of the agents of the steamship companies at Montral?— 
A. The White Star Line, Major Curry; there is the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Lines—I cannot tell you as far as this line is concerned at the moment, they 
have no boats. Their Glasgow boats by the old Allan Line are the only ones 
suitable and they are now in the passenger trade, and their London boats only 
carry 150 to 200 cattle, and London is not open. There is Mr. Nicholl of the 
Furness Line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then there is W. A. Coates, of the Reford Line?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Furness Line?—A. Mr. Nicol, James Nicol. 

Q. Then there is Mr. Teakle of the Government Merchant Marine?—A. 
Yes, Mr. Cunningham is there, but Mr. Teakle is the man you want. 

Q. Mr. W. A. Cunningham is the general freight agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anybody else?—A. There is Mr. William Burke of the Canada 
Steamship Lines. 

Q. Yes—A. I think that covers the lot at the moment. I have been trying 
to get the McLean people to carry cattle, but so far I have not been successful. 
You see, the trouble is that most steamship companies want you to guarantee 
at least two voyages, and I would not care to do that, that is not my business, 


and I cannot get anybody to back us up. 
[Mr. Duncan A. Campbell.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just one point, Mr. Campbell; these boats which carry cattle from 
Canada, do they get any kind of return cargo at all?—-A. Some of them do, and 
some of them do not. 

Q. They have to carry water to ballast?—-A. Yes. For instance, the Irish- 
man of the White Star Line was cancelled several weeks ago because they could 
not get an outward bound cargo. They found one for New York, and therefore 
they were able to put her in the business. She went to New York, and then 
went to Portland and took cattle. The Castalia of the Reford Company carried 
cattle in the month of late January or early February, and the owners refused 
to send her out, although we offered a full load of cattle, because the earnings 
were so poor the last time. The cargoes, two and six for grain, which is the 
bulk of their cargo, does not pay them. 

Q. Two and six per hundred pounds?—A. Per quarter. The owners would 
not send her out. 

Q. So wherever we have a one-way cargo, we have to pay for the journey 
both ways?—A. Apparently. The reason we have not more cattle-boats at the 
present time, sir, is that the cargo situation is so rotten that we cannot get extra 
boats. If the cargo situation were good, we would be flocded with cargo space. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Campbell, the thanks of the committee are due you, 
sir, and are hereby tendered. 

Now, what have we on hand for to-morrow? 

The Cierx: Professor Leach, of the O.A.C. at Guelph, and Professor Barton 
of McDonald College, on production costs of live stock. 

Mr. CaLDWELL: We were to have a Mr. Brown here to-day. 

The CuHatrMAN: He is sick; will he be here to-morrow? 

Mr. Exutort: No, I think not. 

The CuairmANn: These two gentlemen will take a considerable time. Should 
we, for Thursday, call these transportation men and then—Dr. Grisdale, we 
would want your freight man or marketing man on hand. 

Dr. GrispALE: When? 


The CuatrMAN: If we call these men for the day after to-morrow. What 
do you think, gentlemen? I have the names of the White Star Line, Reford, 
Furness, Canadian Government Marine, and Canada Steamship Lines. Shall 
we summon these gentlemen for Thursday? 


Mr. Exuiotr: Do you propose to call them all, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrMan: I thought we would. 

Mr. Campseti: Mr. Coates, who would be possibly the best man, he is the 
oldest, left on Monday evening for a short ten day holiday, so he will not be 
available, I do not think, next week. 

The CuarrMAn: We can get him after Easter. 


Mr. CaMpBELL: You might get Col. Geer, but he is not as familiar with it 
as Mr. Coates. He is the president, and the detail matters are in the hands of 
Mr. Coates. 


The CHamMan: Gentlemen, shall we call these men for Thursday? 
Some Hon. Mremepers: Carried. 


The CHairMaNn: Since the other committee is sitting on Thursday, we will 
say 3.30 for this committee. We sit at 11 o’clock to-morrow, and we will 
summon these gentlemen whose names I have mentioned for Thursday at 3.30. 
Shall we summon Mr. Cunningham as well as Mr. Teakle? He is the general 
freight agent. 

[Mr. Duncan A. Campbell.] 
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Mr. Campse.u: I think Mr. Teakle would be the better man. 

The CrierK: Gentlemen, at the request of Mr. Sales and some others, I 
wired the Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba, and I will read by tele- 
gram and his reply. (Telegrams read). 

The CHariRMAN: Should we call this young man? 

Mr. Miune: Yes, I think he would be a valuable man, as far as the cost 
of production in Manitoba is concerned. I do not know of anyone else who has 
the information. 

The CuairMAN: I would make the suggestion that at our next meeting we 
should carefully consider how to lay out the rest of our work. We do not want 
any of it to be pushed into the background. I would suggest that before 
answering this wire we go carefully into our programme. 

Mr. Sates: The question I was going to take up was, just at what time are 
we going to take up our whole agenda for the future? 

The CHARMAN: That is what I want to do; I think we had better do that 
next week, before adjourning for the Easter holidays. 

Mr. Garpiner: There is just a question with regard to bringing this gentle- 
man from Manitoba; did I understand that his production costs will be from the 
viewpoint of the Experimental Farm? 

Mr. Miune: If I might explain it, he has picked out 25 farms in various 
parts of the province and has established a set of books in each farm, and he 
visits each farm once a month, to see that the books are kept in shape. He has 
nothing to do with the farms at all, just the farm conditions. He has, I believe, 
a couple of pure dairy farms, and I imagine he has some pure grain farms, and 
some mixed farms. I think his information will be very general. 

The CHAIRMAN: His evidence may be very valuable. 

Mr. Garpiner: That is just the point I wanted to get at, whether the 
reports would be from the Experimental Farm. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 14, 1923, at 11 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, March 14, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHairmaN: I have been in conference this morning with the Deputy 
Minister of Justice in order that I might report to you his views upon the 
question of the advisability of having the grain trade investigated by a Royal 
Commission or by this Committee. The Deputy Minister of Justice informed 
me that, although the last Royal Commission had been stopped by injunction 
proceedings taken before the Court of the first instance in Manitoba, an appeal 
had been instituted from the decision rendered by the judge who ‘first heard 
the case, and by a unanimous decision of the Court of Appeal of the Province 
af Manitoba, the judgment first rendered had been set aside and it had been 
decided that the Dominion Government had certainly the right to appoint a 
Commission for the purpose of investigating the grain trade. There was, how- 
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ever, a possibility that certain questions might arise touching property and 
civil rights, which might give rise to a question as to the powers of a Commission 
appointed by the Dominion Government. That being the case, I discussed 
with the Deputy Minister of Justice the legal possibility of having a Commission 
appointed not only by the Dominion Government but also by all interested 
provinces. The Deputy Minister gave me his opinion that that would be a 
perfect way of conferring upon the Commission all the rights of investigation 
that might possibly arise. He said that it would be necessary to appoint the 
identical Commission; the Commissioners would have to be the same. They 
would have to be clothed with certain powers from the Federal Government. 
They would be instructed to report to the Governor General in Council for ‘the 
Dominion. They would also be instructed to report to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nors of the different provinces, namely those provinces which joined in the 
Commission. In that way, with the investigating Commission clothed with 
all the powers necessary for such an investigation, no question could be raised 
as to the constitutional authority of such a Commission. 

Mr. Sates: What then should be our proper course, Mr. Chairman, at this 
juncture? Should we make a report to the House advising it that in our 
opinion a Royal Commission should be constituted, and that they should 
approach the Provincial Governments, asking them whether they would pass 
concurrent legislation, or whether they would invest the Commission with all the 
powers they desire. How should we go about this? 

The CHarRMAN: There are two ways of holding this investigation. We 
as a Committee of the House have powers of investigation which cannot be 
challenged. :A Royal Commission named by the Dominion Government, with 
powers also from the provincial governments interested, would have unchallenged 
jurisdiction. 

Dr. McKay: Do you mean all the provinces? 

The CuHatrMAN: I am not sure, whether, for instance, the proivnce of Prince 
Edward Island would consider its grain trade of sufficient importance to ask 
that powers be conferred upon such a Commission to investigate the grain trade 
of that province. I am not sure which provinces would consider the grain trade 
within these provinces of sufficient importance to warrant their joining in a 
Commission. It seems to me that the first question we have to decide is 
whether we are for investigation by a Royal Commission, or for investigation 
by this Committee? If we are for investigation by a Royal Commission, then 
it scems to me that we should indicate to the House the method by which a 
Roval Commission with unchallengeable powers can be appointed. 

Mr. Sates: I am anxious not to get into a tie-up. The Provincial Legisla- 
tures are all in session at the present moment, and if we are to have a Com- 
mission, action should be taken at once so that they may pass the necessary 


legislation before they break up. Otherwise, nothing will be done this year. 
You can see the point. 


The Cuatrman: I do not want to give a false impression to the Committea 
that the Dominian has not the right to proceed with an investigation. The 
Dominion has the right to proceed with an investigation. But questions may 
possibly arise in the course of such an investigation which would so nearly 
touch property and civil rights as'to induce the courts of the provinces to 
intervene, if properly moved to that end, on the ground that the Dominion 
powers did not extend that length. 


Mr. Saes: For instance, the country elevators in the province of Saskat- 
chewan are owned by a firm, and the rights of these properties would come 
under the Provincial Government. They might be asked to produce their books 
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in connection with their business, and that might be challenged if it was merely 
a Dominion Royal Commission. 

The CHARMAN: I am not prepared to say whether it could be or not. 
That is to say, I am not prepared to give a legal opinion as to whether such a 
challenge could be supported by the courts or not. I am prepared to go this 
far, that questions might arise in the course of such an investigation which 
would make it highly advisable to have provincial jurisdiction backing the 
jurisdiction of the Commission which had been received in the first place from 
the Dominion. 

Mr. Sates: I agree with you. I think this Committee has decided that 
it is advisable that this investigation should be held, that a thorough investi- 
gation should be held, and one that cannot be challenged. The only thing 
in my mind is, how best can we accomplish what we have in mind. 

Dr. McKay: Along what lines would the Provinces proceed to get the 
powers required. 

The CuairMaAN: I presume they would have to pass an order-in-council. 
I am not sure whether they would have to pass a Bill. I do not think they 
would. 

Mr. HAMMELL: They could pass a Resolution. 

Tue CuHatmrmMaAN: An Order-in-council. We have got an Act called the 
Inquiries Act in the Dominion statutes, and under that, if I mistake not, the 
Government of the day by order-in-council can appoint people to make investi- 
gations into this, that or the other thing. Whether the different provinces have 
the same method of legislation which would permit their executives to appoint 
persons to conduct an investigation, I am not sure, but I imagine they have. 
As Mr. Sales says the local legislatures of a number of the provinces are in 
session now, and if legislation were required, they could pass it at this time. 


Mr. Sates: The terminal elevators are situated in Ontario, so that Ontario 
would be interested. The Ontario legislature is in session, and the legislatures 
of the Prairie Provinces are also in session at the present time. I wonder 
whether this Committee could instruct the Chairman to communicate with the 
Premiers of the Provinces and ask them whether this course would be wise, 
and whether they would be prepared to recommend legislation to their respective 
legislatures. 

Dr. McKay: Would that be the proper course to pursue? 


The Cuatrman: My native modesty permits me to suggest that perhaps 
any communication with the Premiers of the provinces should be made through 
the Premier of the Dominion. 


Mr. Sates: Then can we request the Chairman of the Committee to 
confer with the Premier? If so, I would move to that effect. 


The CHarrMAN: Before you move that, had we not better make up 
our minds, and should we not have a formal resolution that this Committee is 
in favour of a Royal Commission clothed with powers obtained not only from 
the Dominion but from the provinical legislatures. 


Mr. Sates: Would you preface that by saying that we are of the opinion 
that a thorough investigation of the grain trade is necessary, one that cannot 
be challenged. 


The CHARMAN: Let me suggest this resolution: Moved by Mr. Sales, 
seconded by Dr. McKay, that in the opinion of this Committee it is advisable 
and in the interests of agriculture in this country that a full and searching 
inquiry should be made into all aspects of the grain trade of Canada: That 
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for this purpose a Royal Commission should be appointed clothed with full 
powers not only from the Dominion Government but also from all provinces 
interested in such trade. 

Mr. Sates: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman; you use the words “Provinces 
interested.” In British Columbia they have an elevator. I think I would 
name the three prairie provinces and Ontario, as the terminal elevators are 
situated there. 

Hon. Mr. Totmiz: They have some in Montreal too. 

The Cuamman: We cannot force the provinces to join in an investigation 
of this kind, but suppose we make it read in this way: 

‘Moved by Mr. Sales, seconded by Dr. McKay, that in the opinion 
of this Committee it is advisable and in the interests of agriculture 
in this country that a full and searching inquiry should be made into 
all aspects of the grain trade of Canada: That for this purpose a 
Royal Commission should be appointed clothed with full powers, not 
only from the Dominion Government, but also from all provinces 
desiring to co-operate in such inquiry.” 

Perhaps we had better have a subsequent resolution as to my being 
instructed to confer with the Prime Minister. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Cuatrrman: Mr. Gardiner moves, seconded by Mr. Robinson: 
“That the Chairman be instructed to present to the House a report 
from this Committee embodying the above resolution and asking for the 
concurrence of the House in this proposal.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Sates: Would it not be well to point out the necessity for immediate 
action on account of the legislatures sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us have another resolution on that. It is moved by 
Dr. McKay and seconded by Mr. Elliott: 


“That so soon as the concurrence of the House in the above recom- 
mendation be obtained, the Chairman be, and is hereby, instructed to 
confer with the Premier, and to request him to invite the co-operation 
in this investigation of the different Provincial Governments.” 


I think that covers it. 


Mr. Sates: It is very good so far, but are you not going to mention the 
fact that immediate action is necessary on account of the legislatures sitting. 
Perhaps you could draw the Premier’s attention to that. 

The CuatrmMan: We can add this: 

“Indicating to the Premier the vital necessity for the utmost 
despatch.” 


Is that satisfactory? 
Mr. Satzs: Yes, I think that is satisfactory. 
The CuHatrMAN: The motion then is: 


“That so soon as the concurrence of the House in the above recom- 
mendation be obtained, the Chairman be, and is hereby instructed 
to confer with the Premier, and to request him to invite the co-operation 
in this investigation of the different Provincial Governments; indicating 
to the Premier the vital necessity for the utmost despatch.” 


Motion agreed to. 
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Prof. ARcHIBALD LeErrcu, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Prof. Leitch, you are connected with one of our agricultural colleges?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Which one?—A. Ontario Agricultural College. 

Q. I think you have made some investigations into the cost of produc- 
tion of beef cattle?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you make the investigations?—A. Entirely in the province 
of Ontario. 

Q. In what counties?—A. Dufferin County. 

Q. Have you a statement that you can make to us as to what you consider 
would be of value to this Committee in investigating rural conditions in Canada 
in connection with the production of beef cattle?—A. Yes, I could make some 
statements relating what might be of value regarding the cost of producing beef, 
and also the net revenues which the farmer might derive from beef cattle. 

The CHAIRMAN: My suggestion is that we ask Mr. Leitch to make a state- 
ment, take notes of questions which may occur to our minds as he goes on, and 
when he has finished his general statement ask him to elucidate certain points 
on which we want further light. If that is agreeable to you, gentlemen, I will 
ask Prof. Leitch to proceed in that fashion. (Agreed). 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your statement?—A. The statement which I shall make will - 
deal, first, with the returns from the beef cattle enterprise of seventeen mixed 
farms in the county of Dufferin. When I say Dufferin I mean the Dufferin area, 
which includes some farms in the section of Wellington County and Peel County, 
but it is a mixed farm district in which the live stock is largely of beef cattle 
origin. This statement will relate to the year ending May 1, 1921. If the Com- 
mittee desires I could make that more suited to somewhere near present-day 
conditions, using the basic information derived from that investigation. 


The CuHatrman: I think I speak for the Committee when I ask you to 
bring the information up-to-date just as closely as you can without affecting the 
value of what you have to give us. 


The Witness: I might say also that this information comes from abso- 
lutely detailed cost accounts kept under our supervision on those farms; and the 
beef cattle enterprise on those seventeen farms was entirely separated, as far as 
we could separate it, from all the other enterprises on the farm; that is, the cost 
of each enterprise was kept entirely separate. The farm-produced feed and all 
the labour of the farm was kept absolutely separate, absolutely accounted for, 
and distributed amongst the different classes of live stock. Now, those farms 
produced, during that year ending about the first of May, 1921, an average of 
12,000 pounds of beef, sold on the hoof. That would be, roughly speaking, an 
average of 12,000 pounds per farm, and the average price received was $9.05 
per hundred pounds. I might call your attention to something which the mem- 
bers of this Committee already know, that this dealt with the year ending May, 
1921, and therefore included the big deflation in the fall of 1920. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you consider the deflation since then as being more severe?—A. 
No. The biggest single item of deflation took place in the months from Sep- 
tember. 
Q. But it is still going on?—A. Yes, it is still going on; but the biggest single 
proportion or item of it took place in that one year. Now, the average sales per 
[Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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farm of beef during that time was, roughly, 12,000 pounds at $9.05 per hundred- 
weight. To those sales of beef we must add the secondary revenue from beef 
cattle production, that is, milk, cream, calves and hides, where they were sold. 
That brought the total income of those farms from the beef cattle herds to 
$1,611.18 per farm; that was the total gross sales from the beef cattle industry. 
Now, the costs of the production of that beef were as follows—I am first giving 
you the cash expense, the items of expense that entailed the absolute paying 
out of cash—and the first item is for feed purchased, $29.20 per farm; for hired 
labour, chopping, dehorning, veterinary fees, drugs and disinfectants, $155.40 
per farm; that is, cash paid out for those items. Then the next item I will give 
you is the deferred cash expense, that is, for the use of buildings, the cost of the 
buildings, which did not include any interest charge on buildings, $107.02 per 
farm. Then there is a big deflation in the inventory, that is, of the normal stock 
on hand during that year, $918 per farm—lI am leaving off the odd cents, as I 
suppose it is unnecessary to clutter up the Committee with those odd cents. 
Now, those total cash and deferred expenses were $1,209.70. The gross revenue 
being $1,611, that left $401.50 to meet all the other costs. Those other costs are 
these—the value of the farm-grown feed; that was the large part 
of the feed; the value of the farmer’s own labour and his family’s 
labour; and the interest on his investment. Now, the value of the home-grown 
feed was $1,057; the value of the farmer’s own labour and his horses and equip- 
ment, $319, practically $320; and the interest on his investment in the beef cattle 
herd, and his cattle barn and his equipment of horses and other equipment, that 
is, all the interest charges that affect the beef cattle industry at all, $256. Those 
items which were non-cash items—that is, the home-grown feed, the value of all 
the horses and equipment, of labour, and the interest of 5 per cent on the invest- 
ment, amounted to $1,633. After meeting all the cash and deferred cash expenses 
‘there was only $401 left to meet this $1,633. In other words, there was an average 
loss per farm, on producing 12,000 pounds of beef per farm and selling it at $9.05, of 
$1,232. Now, $918 of this is accounted for in the deflation; that is, approximately 
nine-twelfths or three-quarters—the deflation that took place in that year. Had 
it been a normal year, or had that deflation not taken place, there would have 
been an average loss per farm of approximately $300; or, in other words, the pro- 
duction of beef, had it not been for the deflation that took place in that year, 
would have given those farmers, with the production they had at the prices they 
sold at, all their cash expenses in connection with producing the beef; 100 per 
cent of the farm market value of their feed; and nearly 22 cents an hour for 
their own labour devoted to that enterprise; but would not have left any- 
thing for interest on their investment. Now, had it been a normal year in this 
respect—if there had been no deflation, and there had been an average spread 
of a cent to a cent and a half between the inventory value and the sale value, 
and no deflation, the farmers would have gotten all their cash expenses; 100 per 
cent of the market value of their feed; the going rate of wages, which amounted 
to about 26 cents an hour for their own time; and 5 per cent on their invest- 
ment. So, while the result of that business for that year shows that much loss 
per farm, it can be accounted for in two items—the deflation in the inventories 
of the normal stock on hand, and lack of a spread. You see, there can be no 
spread in times of falling prices. These account for practically all this loss. 
What I have given you furnishes an idea of beef production on those mixed 
farms in normal years; and I might say that those are typical farms that were 
very carefully selected for that purpose. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You did not take the worst, and did not take the best?—A. We did not 


take the worst or the best. I might point out that those farms were selected 
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so as to secure that the figures would be as nearly representative as it was 
humanly possible to get them. For three years previous to starting this investi- 
gation in Dufferin County we had conducted farm surveys over 250 to 280 
farms in that district. That is, we had got from 250 to 280 farms in that dis- 
trict, for three years previous to this, an individual account from each farm, of 
the farming business for the year; therefore we had a rather close, intimate 
knowldege of the business of each farm, and we were therefore able to select 
farms that were typical of the business, that had no abnormalities; in fact, 
as far as we could tell we selected farms that were able to keep the necessary 
original records for this purpose. So these farms were very carefully selected 
for that purpose, and they represent, as nearly as is humanly possible to get it, 
the average conditions for the year during that time. Now, I have here in con- 
siderable detail the individual costs of those various items, that would be burden- 
some and pretty wearisome to read. 


The Cuamrman: May I make a suggestion? Professor Leitch has given us 
his general statement. Let us ask him questions on that general statement 
before he proceeds to give more intimate details. 

The Wirness: I produce here an intimate statement of the various costs of 
different classes of feed used, and the different items of labour, and so on, on each 
of those farms; but it is impossible to give anybody an intelligent grasp of that 

by reading it here. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Would it be possible to have a copy of that furnished?—A. That would 
be a proper procedure. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you anv bulletins covering that?—A. We have a bulletin covering 
the first statement I made, which is in the printer’s hands at the present time. 


I have only this one office copy and the copy that is in the printer’s hands, that 
are really correct. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. As I understand Prof. Leitch’s statement, it is that during the abnormal 
conditions beef cattle producticn has not been made profitable, but it can be 
made profitable?--A. There is no doubt about that. There is full justification 
for this beef cycle in the cattle business of Ontario. 

Q. At present prices?—A. Yes, as soon as all the deflation is squeezed out. 
What I mean by deflation is the lowering values of the normal working herd— 
the cows and young females and bulls that a man must keep to provide the 
sale cattle. Now, while this deflation is going on, naturally the farmer is 
losing year after year—capital value. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. But, deducting this deflation, you still have a loss of $300?—A. Yes; that 
$300 is due to the fact that there was no spread; there cannot be any spread. 
That would account for the balance. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think you said 22 cents an hour for labour, allowing no interest on 
the investment?—A. Yes; if there were no deflation it would give the farmer 
all his cash expenses and the amount for the use of his buildings, which is, after 
all, a deferred payment. 
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By Mr. Milne: 

Q. But how about the reversal of that? Have you the amount he would 
have for his labour supposing interest were paid on his investment—which is, 
after all, the first item that should be charged against revenue before he is paid 
for his labour, if you want to find out what he has after he has paid all the 
cost?—A. So far, we have always preferred that the man must live, and must 
live out of his labour. ‘That is how the farmer lives. 

Q. But that is not the usual way of attacking the proposition?—A. Yes, 
everything that is left over after everything else is met is interest on your in- 
vestment. 

Q. But a man will not carry on a business that won’t pay interest on the 
investment; his interest on investment must’ be paid?—A. He must get his living 
first, then if anything is left— 

Q. But it is a business method of figuring interest on investment and capi- 
tal expenditure first, and then if it will not provide enough to make a living he 
must cease that occupation; your statement, while it is very clear, does not. give 
us the information we want in that respect?—-A. How would you suggest that I 
amend this? Do you wish to take the interest cost out first, and see what is 
left for labour? 

Mr. Mize: That is absolutely what we want—the only thing that is any 
good. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Supposing that man had a mortgage of half the value of his farm; that 
would have to be deducted first?—-A. Yes, because he would have to pay that. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. But that is aside from the question—whether it is a mortgage on the 
farm, or whether he has it clear, he must figure interest on the investment first? 
—A. He must figure on the investment, whether it is his or whether it belongs 
to somebody else. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. Prof. Leitch, I have read some of your bulletins with great interest, and 
there was something I wanted to get light on; in one of the bulletins—I think 
it was yours—you charged up 5 per cent against the capital investment, then 
you charged labour, hired labour, and then you established what you called 
“labour income”; I noticed that you never gave the farm credit for the housing 
that it affords to the farmer and his family?—A. No, because the data on which 
those bulletins were based was this general survey method, and covering a large 
number of farms with the methods used rendered it impossible to get those items. 

Q. But in estimating the rewards for farming in this country should not 
an investigator take into account the fact that the farmer gets more or less ade-: 
quate—sometimes very good—accomodation for himself and his family?—A. 
Yes, that is quite true. That was the weakness in that survey method. That is 
the reason why, after proceeding with that for two or three years, we changed, 
ae adopted this system of farm accounting, which enabled us to get those 
things. 

Q. So you say that my criticism of that was well founded?—A. Entirely so, 
because that was a weakness of that particular scheme of investigation, that it 
did not get on each farm those items of the value of the farmer’s house. and 
what the farm supplied directly to him. i 

Q. As a matter of fact, even in those days of deflation the farmers did not 
actually run into debt to anything like the amount of loss indicated on strict 
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accountancy methods?—A. Oh, no, not at all. If the Committee like—probably 


' we should have started with this—I have the net farm income. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Will you be able to give us that statement I asked for, that is, what the 
farm would have left over after the farmer pays interest on his investment ?—A. 
Oh yes, particularly with this beef cattle enterprise, to see what was left to pay 
for his labour. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. It seems to me that if you are going to charge against the farm opera- 
tions a percentage on the full investment you must give credit for what the 
farmer would have had to pay if he had lived in a rented house of something like 
the same value?—A. That is done in this cost accounting work. I can give you 
the result of those seventeen farms, as to the whole gross business of the farms. 
So far I have only given you the beef cattle enterprise, during that same year. 
Here is a financial statement of the farms in a simple method. The value of the 
house supplied by the farm to the farmer was $267 per farm yearly; that was the 
cost of the house, including depreciation and repairs. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How do you separate that?—A. The depreciation is counted at so much 
a year for a number of years according to the condition of the house. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q.’What percentage of depreciation?—A. It varied according to the house. 
Some houses had probably ten years of future life, that the farmer would rebuild 
if he could very soon. 

Q. All you could do in that respect would be to take an average?—A. No, we 
did not take an average; we took each individual depreciation on each farm. 

Q. According to the character of the buildings—wooden buildings or brick 
buildings?—A. Yes, and the condition they were in. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. Do you take the average according to the rental value?—A. No, the 
actual value of that house, allowing for interest, depreciation, etc., we credit the 
farm with that and charge the farmer’s personal account. 

Q. Should you not credit to the farm, as an operating proposition, the 
shelter which it affords the farmer and his family in the way of a farm house?— 
A. That is done in this: that is what we have done. 

Q. Explain that?—A. $267 is an average for those seventeen farms. 

Q. That is only, as I understand it, for the depreciation and the repairs?— 
A. No, all the costs of the house, including 5 per cent interest on the money in- 
vested; depreciation, repairs, and all the costs that you will normally find in a 
house. The reason why we did not charge a fixed rental value is that it is hu- 
manly impossible to determine the value of farm houses. It is not a marketable 
commodity that is fixed by the law of supply and demand, so the only thing to 
do was to take the actual cost. On those farms, also, the farm supplies that went 
direct from the farm to the farmer’s table and his house, and the services of his 
horses for personal business, was $796. 4 

Q. When you say personal business, what do you mean? Not connected 
with the farm?—A. Not connected with the farm; purely personal; the use of a 
horse, for instance, for going to church, or going out on personal, private 
business. 
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By Mr. Milne: 
Q. You think that is not the business of a farmer—to attend church ?—- 
A. Well, we tried to separate as far as we could; we don’t say we did it perfectly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This is a material rather than a spiritual investigation?—A. Yes. Now, 
in addition to that these farmers made cash personal expenditures, on an average, 
of $1,222 per farm. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What does that consist of?—A. That is all personal expenses for which 
he had to pay cash. For those other items he did not pay cash directly. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Would that be for sending the boy to the Guelph Agricultural College?—- 
A. That would be for the purchase of groceries, fuel, religious expenditures, 
educational expenditures, doctors, and every possible personal expenditure. 

Q. Taxes?—A. No, not farm taxes; income taxes if there were any—which 
there were not that year. This is cash, personal expenses, amounting to $1,222 
per farm on seventeen selected farms on which every possible item of revenue 
and expense, and every hour of labour, and the distribution of feed among the 
different classes of live stock, was absolutely accounted for. 

Q. When you say selected, that does not connote the idea that they were 
particularly better than the others?—A. They were selected to represent, as 
near as we could judge, a typical mixed farm of that county. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. An average farm?—A. Yes, in that particular district, a mixed farm dis- 
trict. Now, those total personal expenditures were $2,285; that is, the house 
and the farm supplies and the cash paid out by the farmer for personal business. 
Now we will see where that came from. That must have come out of a farm, 
for these men were farmers. We had to allow for his own labour an average 
of $927. Taking the 17 farms, that ranged from $750 to $1,500 a year, depend- 
ing on the size of the farm and the amount of work the farmer did himself, we 
allowed from $750 to $1,500 as the value of the farmer’s labour. 


By Mr. Sales: 


@. Computed on what basis?—A. We arrived at it roughly in this way, 
what that farmeer might get if he worked for another man equally as hard, 
running another man’s farm, or what he would have to pay another man to work 
cn his farm, to do as much work on his farm. There is a little weakness here, 
possibly, this is an arbitrary figure and we might have been wrong, but we 
very carefully considered, from our knowledge of these men, what their labour 
was worth. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was this computed as the charge for a man to do the actual labour, or 
for a man to superintend the work?—A. We made a little allowance—not very 
much—for managerial ability; that should be reflected in the profits if there 
are any, but we had to allow a little for general oversight and general direction 
of the daily work of the farm. 


. a CuamrMAN: You see, Mx. Caldwell, the Ontario farmer expects to work 
limself. 


Mr. CALDWELL: That is not confined to Ontario. 


The Wirness: Now, here is the revenue that these 17 farms had on the 
average, $927. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is for labour?—A Yes, their labour for the year. 


By Mr. Elhott: 

Q. Would you call that their labour income?—A. No, they did not make 
that much. Now, these farms also earned for the operator, as interest on 
capital, $898. To arrive at the earned interest, the farm was credited with 
these two items, for house and services, $267 for the house, and $796 for the 
farm supplies. That was part of the revenue that helped to make up that 
amount of $898. This $898 earned on capital was not all in the form of cash. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does that include his board and lodging?—-A. No, his board and lodging 
was treated separately; we charged the farm with the labour, at $927 a year 
for the operator on the average, and we made him pay out of that all his 
personal living. We credited him with $927 and charged him $267 for his 
house and $796 for farm supplies and services. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Were the farmers bachelors?—A. No, all married men, with one excep- 
tion. Those are the only two items of revenue those men had from their 
farms. The business of the farm was charged with $927 for the operator’s 
labour, and the farms returned $898 interest on the investment. ‘Those are the 
two items of revenue a man had. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Before we leave that point, does what you credit for the man’s labour 
include the work of his wife in cooking for the farm help?—A. If she did any 
farm work outside of the house, if she helped milk, for instance, a record was 
kept of that. 

Q. Nothing credited for her cooking for the farm help?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuair: That would be included in the wages of the hired 
help. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The making of the butter, and so on?—A. Yes, if she did any pro- 
ductive farm work, any help she might have given in production, that was 
charged against the farm, in addition. Then, in the labour account, the hired 
help and so on, the farm was charged with the market value, as near as we 
could arrive at it, of the board of these men that they boarded, and in that way 
indirectly the housewife got a return. Now, these two items only amount to 
$927 and $898, that is just about $1,800, but the farmer spent $2,285. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Will you tell me, Professor—. 


The CuHairMaNn. Let Professor Leach finish, he is just working out to a 
conclusion. 


The Witness: Since he did not get enough annual revenue from his farm 


to meet his personal expenses, he is forced to withdraw from his cash an 
average of $460 a year. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. The total receipts of these farms is made up of $927 and $898; does that 


include the beef that was produced on those farms?—A. No, that is not the 
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total receipts of the farms, that is what the farmer got out of operating his 
farm for the year. The total receipts were much more than that, but there are 
the expenses to come out. The return to the farmer for operating that farm 
—just like a business man—he got these two items, $927 and $898. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Leaving a loss of $460?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long could he continue that?—-A. He could not continue doing 
that very long, but fortunately the year 1920 was exceptional, those conditions 
do not keep on recurring every year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, Professor Leach, your inquiry is dealing with an 
abnormal period of time?—A. Yes, for this particular year. Of course, these 
investigations have been going on all the time since. Now, there was the 
result for that year ending in May 1921, that the farmer spent more than he 
took in. He spent more on personal expenditure than the farm returned to him 
as a individual for operating that farm; he spent $460. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The farmers have been accused on numerous occasions of being rather 
extravagant. Do you think that out of that $1,222 of personal expenses they 
could have cut that down at all?—A. Yes, because our investigation of these 
farms for the next year, while they are not all completed as yet, show that they 
made a respectable reduction from that. 

Q. Tell us what there is that we could cut out?—A. I did not bring all 
that with me. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just a question. Is it not a fact that the prices of commodities that the 
farmer purchases have been reduced, which would account more for the 
reduction in his living cost than actual economy?—A. I did not just get that. 

Q. Would you consider that this reduction was due to the reduction in price 
of the commodities he had to buy, or was it due to the fact that he did not 
buy the things he bought the year before?—A. For both reasons; I do not 
know which would have the greater weight. 

Q. Just another question. Why did he cease buying the things, was it 
because he was not able to buy what he needed?—A. That would be one reason, 
and for another, his cash expenses would go down, and there was a general 
lowering of prices. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. $2,285, that was his total expenditure including rent, including food 
grown on the farm, and what he spent in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the size of the family on these 17 farms?—A. It was the 
average size family for Ontario, five. 

Q. That is, on these 17 farms?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, if a man keeps a family of five on $2,285 you would say that 
is equal to a man in the city getting a salary of $2,2852?—A. No, it is worth 
more, because he got those farm supplies and services at farm cost, which a man 
in the city could not do, and a house of equal kind in the city would cost more 
money, on the rental basis. 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. If the city man would buy directly from the farmer, it would be on the 
same basis?—A. Yes, if he could make direct purchases, or if he could get a 
house at cost, but of course he cannot do that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. To make that equal at all, you would have to get the number of hours 
this farmer works, and the number of hours the city man works to earn the 
same amount of money?—A. I would have to give you the number of hours 
from memory, but it averaged 104 hours per day, every day of the year. 

Q. Sunday as well?—A. Yes, and our dairy farmers, 114 hours. That was 
divided, the total number of hours worked by the man himself was divided 
by 365. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Have you any figures for dairy farms?—A. Yes, for the same year, 
in Oxford County. 

Q. How did they compare?—A. In Oxford County—it will be interesting 
to compare the two for that year. The personal expenditures in the dairy 
district—house, $234, farm supplies and services, $461, both lower than in the 
case of mixed farming, but the personal expenses were $1,462, a couple of 
hundred dollars higher. The labour allowed each of the farmers is $948, and 
the interest earned on capital $2,106; that makes $3,054 the revenue from 
his farm for his labour and interest, and leaves a surplus of $897. There was 
that difference in that year between the two. 

Q. In the one farm where they work hard, there is greater revenue than 
when you take it easier?—A. The average dairyman works an hour a day 
longer, but I think he is more productively employed. He is more productively 
employed in the 114 hours. 

Q. He selected a safer line of farming, as far as revenue is concerned?—A. 
Yes, but deflation did not set in in the dairying until spring, but in my judgment 
and in the judgment of these men, too, they say this was the best year they 
ever had, because deflation did not set in until the next year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, beef went down in price before milk?—A. Yes. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Have you carried that on any further, so that conditions are more equal, 
have you any figures where the conditions are more equal than those cited by 
you?—A. No, we did not start this work until the spring of 1920, but it has 
been going on ever since. There is an enormous volume of calculation, naturally, 
and since we have to wait a full year before we can close the books, we are 
always about 12 months behind. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. You said that in 1921 the average loss on those 17 farms was $400 and 
over.—A. $460. That was not the average loss on the farms, the farms actually 
returned $927, and 4 per cent interest on the money invested. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was the average, as I understand it, the average excess in expendi- 
ture over profits realized by the farmer?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Would that difference not be greater at the present time? Take this 
present year, for instance, with the prices very much lower, and the cost of living 
very much higher, would it not be greater in 1923?—A. No, I do not think so. 
You know what the farmer does when hard times come, he cuts his personal 
expenditure to the bone. You must remember, referring to that $1,222 personal 
expenses in Dufferin county, a lot of that was incurred before deflation ever set 
in. The farmer had three or four months of good times, and he was spending 
as much as he was previously. If they had seen the deflation in the spring they 
would have cut their cost to suit the condition, but they did not. They either 
made the expenditure or obligated themselves to expenditures on the 1919 basis. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. I think you stated that the personal expenditure of the dairyman was 
$200 higher?—A. His cash expenses. 

Q. Does that mean he lived better, to that extent?—A. No, but he has a 
narrower variety of products off his own farm. These mixed farmers grow a 
large variety of products, compared with the dairyman. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Did any of those 17 farms produce a profit?—A. Yes, on the basis of 
profit, these 17 farms returned 4-76 per cent on the money invested. 

Q. How many of the 17? 

Mr. Hamme: That was the average. 


The Witness: These are Dufferin county farms. Three of them returned 
nothing, that is, they had a loss on their capital of from -34 per cent to 
2-22 per cent, and the other 13 all returned interest on the money, of from 
-43 per cent—that is less than one per cent.—to 12-67 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But in order to get that profit you have paid that man 22 cents per 
hour for 104 hours a day?—A. No, we paid him an average of $927 per farm. 
It really came to 26 cents an hour. 

Q. 26 cents an hour for 104 hours, for 7 days a week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 7 days a week?—A. Yes; of course, that is what it came to, 26 cents 
an hour. The original charge is $927 a year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. The man boards himself out of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That allows nothing for board?—A. No. 

Q. And he is charged with his living and his rent?—A. Yes, he is charged 
with his rent and his farm supplies, the products that the farm supplies his table 
with, and so on. That is what these farms returned, $927 for his labour and 
4-67 per cent on the money invested, but a part of that return is not cash, it 
is represented by that $267 for the house and $797 for the farm supplies. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you think you have been quite fair to the wife of this farmer in 
not crediting her with a greater amount, not allowing her a greater price for 
her services? Now, she would have a lot of work in connection with the farm, 
boarding the help, for instance—A. Yes, but the farmer is charged with the 
cost of the board as an expense of the farm. She gets the market price for 
boarding the men. 

Q. What about the services she renders in washing dishes, and so on? 
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Mr. HamMMEL.: She would have to wash dishes if she lived in the town. 

The Witness: She is paid for hired help at the going market price, sk: 
would get that money for her services, but for washing her own family dishc 
and so on, you cannot segregate an intangible thing like that. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. How is she allowed anything for her extra labour?—A. The nearest and 
fairest charge you can make is the charge usually made in the country. There 
is a certain amount of extra work, and you can arrive at a market price which, 
generally speaking, includes not only the cost of supplies, but a reward for the 
labour of the woman of the house. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. As to the conditions on these farms selected, these 17 farms, how do they 
compare with the conditions that you would expect, from what you teach in 
your college? In other words, did they follow modern methods in carrying on 
their farms?—A. Yes, in most districts, as nearly modern as you can expect 
farmers as a class to follow. 

Q. To follow it further, did you make any comparisons as between the cost 
that you found on the farms, and the cost that you would have in producing 
it at the college?—A. That is not a fair comparison. 

Q. It may not be fair, but it might illustrate what is possible by adopting 
better methods.—A. No, because the standards derived from the cost of produc- 
tion on Government and college farms are not worth 5 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just on that point, does it cost you at Guelph more or less to grow beef 
than it did on these Dufferin farms?—A. It costs more. It cannot be otherwise. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Do you mean to say it is not feasible or profitable for these farmers to 
adopt the methods you teach at the college?—A. Yes, but we cannot adopt, on a 
college farm, the methods we teach, ourselves. 


Mr. HAMMELL: That is quite reasonable. 
The Witness: We can adopt certain methods, certain feed rations, and that 


is all right, but we cannot go out and hire for money the services the farmer and 
his family do themselves. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you suggest how they can improve their methods?—A. Yes, that was 
the chief purpose of the survey. 

Q. What suggestions have you to make?—A. The chief and main sugges- 
tion that can be made is, better breeding of their live stock. That is the most 
important. The next would be—it is only of secondary importance as compared 
with the first—it would be, better methods of feeding, but I do not care how 
skilfully a man is feeding, if his livestock are not born with the innate ability 
to make good use of feed, skilful feeding cannot help them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Have you any figures regarding the difference between those farms with 
inferior stock, as compared with those with a good grade of stock?—A. Yes, we 
have average costs of production of beef, ranging all the way from $12.34 a 
hundred to $29.54. The $12.34 includes that big deflation, but those are the 
extreme ranges of cost. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And that would be sold at $9.05?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. You said your Guelph farm could not pay, because you could not hire 
the same kind of help the farmer would do for himself; that is, you could not 
go out and hire a man to work 104 hours a day, at 26 cents an hour?—A. Not 
and give the same kind of service. It cannot be done. Then there is another 
thing, we have expensive buildings at the college, and rightly so. Those build- 
ings are not typical of average conditions, they have to be a greater investment. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What further recommendations would you make for improving cond- 
tions?—A. Those are the only two I would make; that is, in production. Then, 
of course, there are other recommendations, that farmers might pay a little more 
attention to their marketing of stock, and see that it goes on the market in the 
best possible shape, and at the best time, but as far as cuttting down the cost of 
production is concerned, there are only two main things that should be empha- 
sized. The one of breeding of better stock is more important than the other, 
it has more real value. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. With regard to this matter, did I understand you to say that experi- ~ 
ments carried on at a farm, such as the Central Experimental Farm here, that 
those figures are not worth a cent in comparison with what can be carried out 
practically? That the farmer cannot take an illustration from that by which 
to guide himself in carrying on his own operations?—A. No, I mean that the 
full cost of production on a college farm is not worth five cents, but where you 
take certain technique—. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. That is, in trying to apply it on an ordinary farm?—A. Yes, the proper 
technique, such as supplying better rations and so on, can be applied best on a 
college farm, but the whole cost of production on Government institution farms 
never has been and never can be, generally speaking, good for comparison. 

By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. When they give the figures for producing corn silage, those figures aic 
no good?—A. No, I do not say that. 

Q. I want that made very clear to these gentlemen—A.There are certain 
features regarding production that can only be obtained—regarding technique 
and methods—at such places as experimental farms and college farms. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. And also regarding costs?—-A. Not regarding costs. If you use varia- 
tions in costs to determine which is the bettter of two methods, that can be done 
at_a college farm. If you have two methods of producing corn silage, two 
cultivation methods of seeding and so forth, and get the two different results in 
cost at a college farm, then the lower cost method is the one to be advised, and 
that is probably the only way you ean arrive at that result. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Just as the name implies, they are experimental farms. A. Yes. They 
are absolutely necessary because there are those things that cannot be gotten 
from the ordinary run of farms, but when you come to the whole farm business, 
the cost of production of the different products, then that can only be secured 
from practical farms, because experimental farms are not run especially as 
economic farms. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You would agree with the old Cockney saying, “ He that buys the farm 
would thrive, must hold the plow himself and drive.”—A. Yes, that is quite true. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we have Professor Barton, and I do not think 
the Committee will be sitting again to-day, so I think it would be better if we 
went on with Professor Barton, unless he would like to stay over and be heard 
again, although we have some men summed for to-morrow. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like to ask one more question. In your recommendation you 
said that we might devote some attention to marketing, and do our marketing 
at the best time. What have you in mind there, Professor, by ‘marketing at the 
best time;” for instance, what do you expect to tell the farmer, to inform him 
when he should market?—A. There has been put into operation a practice by 
governments and other agencies, of sending certain information of general inter- 
est, either through circular letters or through the agricultural press, regarding the 
time, the grade and the quality of commodities that are best for the market. 
Whatever criticism I have to make now is rather of the farmer than of the 
agencies trying to help him. It has been a rather slow process, naturally, for 
farmers to begin to realize that production has not ended when they have their 
produce at the gate-post, that production only ends, and his responsibility ends, 
when the consumer finally buys it, and farmers must realize that. 

Q. They must carry their produce closer to the consumer than in the past? 
—A. Yes. They need not necessarily carry it themselves, but they must under- 
stand all the steps and the proper time to market and the proper quality, right 
from the consumer back to their own farm. It may not be possible for them to 
go as far as the consumer themselves. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the farmer is engaged in the production of beef rather 
blindly? That is, we do not know whether our abattoirs are stocked with bacon 
or beef, and we just raise so many animals because we have always been doing 
so and we have no information as to what the supply and demand will be?— 
A. Possibly. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it not a matter of fact that the farmers themselves do not avail them- 
selves of the information available?—A. That is natural. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Getting back to that question of the experimental farms for one moment, 
these experimental farms and colleges carry on a certain system of cultivation 
and so on which they advocate to the farmers, or advise the farmers of the 
country to use. Presuming a farmer is so situated that he can adopt these 
methods, is there any reason why he should not put them in as cheaply and 
efficiently as they are done on the experimental farms?—A. He would probably 
do it a little more cheaply. 

Q. I wanted to get that point clear, as to the efficiency of these farms, and 
so on, which I think are rendering a very valuable service to this country.—A. 
Absolutely, undoubtedly. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You say these people cannot produce just as cheaply and efficiently as 
you can on the farm?—A. I had charge of the college farm at Guelph for quite 
a few years, after having had experience in managing large commercial farms, 


and I happen to know that it cannot be done by institution farms. 
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Q. You should be able to make a statement showing how they compare. A 
farmer knows what he can do on his farm, with regard to labour; put one up 
against the other, never mind showing the cost of everything, put labour against 
labour.—A. It is not the same kind of labour. 

Q. It gives the same result.—A. No, because you cannot get the same work 
out of a hired employee on a government farm. 

Q. You cannot get as much value out of him.—A. No. 

Q. But, at the same time, put his value against the value of the other man, 
He works 8 hours and the other man 104, give him credit for that.—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you are doing a good work on these farms, and it can be imitated 
by the farmers throughout the country, to their advantage—A. Yes. 

The CHARMAN: Shall we sit this afternoon? We want to be able to finish 
with Professor Barton and Professor Leitch, because we want to hear these gentle- 
men on milk production as well as beef production, and we would not want them 
to go away as far as Guelph, and then bring them back. Shall we sit this after- 
noon at 3.30? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Shall we give Professér Leitch a rest now and take Profes- 
sor Barton for a while? How would that do? I am in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. You see, we have to finish beef production, so let us hear the other 
witness on beef, and then take up milk. 


Professor H. Barton called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Professor Barton, you are connected with what institution?—A. Mac- 
Donald College. 

Q. That is the faculty of agriculture of McGill University ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been there for some time?-—A. 15 years. 

Q. And what has been your position, what particular line have you followed 
there?—A. I have had charge of the Animal Husbandry work, and the Farm 
Managing department. 

Q. We have been investigating the question of the production of beef 
cattle, Professor Barton, and we would be glad if you would first of all make 
a general statement to us concerning the points which you regard as of prime 
importance, and then, with your permission, different members of the Com- 
mittee will question you to bring out certain points they would like to take up. 
If that is agreeable, you might make a general statement first?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, my general statement, perhaps, would be more by way of explanation. I 
come from the Province of Quebec, as you know, and beef cattle is not a big 
enterprise with us. Moreover, I have no survey figures such as Professor Leach 
has been able to give you. My work is college work primarily, and I have not 
had the opportunity for the field work that he has had, in the farm economics 
work. We at the college—our interest in beef cattle is largely confined to the 
feeding of them. We have fed, on an average, from 50 to 100 steers a year, 
practically every year since I have been there. That is internally. As far as 
the conditions in Quebec are concerned, beef cattle is a dying cause, and that is 
caused by the competition of dairying on an economic basis. The bulk of our 
beef cattle marketed in Montreal, so called, are surplus dairy cattle. They area 
menace to the beef cattle business, and I am not at all sure that they are a 
source of great profit to the dairymen under prevailing conditions; however, 
that is the situation as we have it in Quebec. Our dairymen are raising more 
cattle than they require for herd maintenance, and are attempting to market 
those cattle as beef cattle, and are getting very little for them. They are 
obliged to do that, as I see it, from the standpoint of stocking their farms. They 
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would be better off to milk more cows, but they attempt to combine very much 
the same kind of thing that Professor Leach referred to as being carried on 
in Dufferin County. We still have a few sections in Quebec that are producing 
beef cattle, but it is dying out. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where is that?—-A. Some of the Eastern Townships, and one other 
county. Those are the two sections that are doing very much in it. As far as 
the steer feeding practice is concerned, even under present conditions—and this 
may perhaps come as something of a surprise to you after the previous dis- 
cussion—we have been able to make a little out of steer feeding. We have fed 
on the basis of labour and feed, eliminating overhead. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you mean by eliminating overhead?—A. Not charging for 
stabling, the overhead expenses. 

Q. Is that a fair comparison?—A. That is taking it on the basis of feed 
and labour. Stabling is a very minor factor, it is not a big cost. 

Q. I think we would not all agree on that, where we have to keep a warm 
stable?—A. The overhead is there, of course, but I do not think it would be an 
extra charge. It is an item, I admit, but it is not of very much importance. I 
-do not believe it would be a very big charge. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You admit that it is necessary to have a warm stable?—A. No, I 
would not admit that. I think that our stabling for beef cattle is altogether 
too expensive. I think that is one of the things we have to learn in this country 
right now, that apart from dairy cattle we can house practically any class of 
stock we have for less money, and that we have reached a point where we can- 
not spend the money on the housing that we have been spending in the past. 


By Mr. Hammel: 
Q. Is it not a fact that once the stable is completed, that it is there for many 
many years?—A. Yes. 


Q. And therefore the cost as spread over a number of years is a small item? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Prof. Barton, that is a little new to me that we could do for these cattle 
with less expensive buildings. You might develop that. Why do you say 
that?—A. If I were providing accommodation for the feeding of beef cattle 
to-morrow it would he a very inexpensive structure I would build. Storage for 
my food, of course, but as far as the cattle are concerned it would be a very 
cheap shelter. I do not believe that expensive warm equipment is at all 
necessary. 


By Mr. Hammel: 
Q. Loose boxes?—-A. Loose boxes—open boxes. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. You would use open sheds?—A. Yes, that is all that is necessary. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. And dehorn them?—A. And dehorn them, absolutely. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Did you ever carry on an experiment with open sheds in Quebec?— 
A. Yes, we have fed some in open sheds. 
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Q. Did you find it successful?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Forrester: ; 
Q. Make a greater gain than in the barns?—A. I would not say that, sir. 
I do not believe there is an appreciable difference. I think possibly there is a 
little more demand into the care of feeding—a little more roughage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They eat more, because a certain amount has to go to make the tempera- 
ture?_—A. Yes. I think we can feed them more largely from roughage under 
vnat condition. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Do you think feed would be much higher in open sheds than in properly 
constructed barns?—A. No, I think it would be less if anything. The greatest 
labour cost in connection with my feeding is manure. Now, if each structure 
could be planned in such a way that that would be minimized ; an expensive 
building with your cattle closely housed or divided up into sections or stallea 
as they are in some sections, makes a big job every day, or every few days on 
the manure. That is the biggest job I have got. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. In a shed you leave the manure under it?—A. Sure I would, or I would 
have it arranged so I could get in there with a team and haul it direct, and have 
one movement. 


By Mr. Mills: 


Q. You can get into a modern barn that way?—A. Yes you can, but if 
they are tied, you can get in quite often—too often to make it economical; to 
make it the cheapest. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. You have to haul it out every day anyway?—-A. Every day, or every two 
or three days. I think it is more costly than if they are housed in boxes, and 
your manure allowed to accumulate. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You heard Prof. Leach in regard to better breeding. Are those cattle 
you are speaking about the dairy kind that you have in Quebec in general, or a 
cattle bred from beef type?—A. We have a certain number of cattle that are 
bred from beef bulls, and have come originally from shorthorn blood mostly, 
but of course there has been a certain amount of intermingling with many of 
them, and we are getting further and further away from real good beef breeding. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Did you ever conduct experiments at your station as to the relative 
course of feeding dairy bred steers as compared with beef bred?—A. Yes, we 
have done a little work on that. 

Q. Could you give us your results?—A. We have not found a great deal of 
difference on the actual return for beef, but those results are in accordance 
with the results obtained elsewhere. The profit in the beef steer is not in fact 
that he will put more flesh for a given amount of feeding, so much as it is in 
the improvement that he makes on the carcass, by feeding. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The effect is that the beef is in the place where it is wanted?—A. That 


is the idea; you put two steers together, take a Holstein steer, and a well bred 
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shorthorn, and take them both from the same feeding standpoint, and no man 
can say which will make the most pounds per given feeding. 

Q. But the butcher will tell you that the beef bred has more in the back, 
than the dairy bred, and therefore you will pay more per pound?—A. Surely. 
That is the whole argument in feeding the beef bred steer, as I see it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Another question I want to ask, Prof. Barton, is about the growing of 
beef. 

Mr. Sates: I would like to find out whether his feeding these steers has 
been profitable, because that is the most important thing in the whole business. 
We can feed the steers and grow the beef, but whether we can grow them and 
reap a profit is a vital point of the whole of this investigation, Mr. Chairman, 
in my opinion. 

The Witness: Our practice is this. I buy the steers on the market. 
I buy them in the west, Toronto, Montreal, and I buy them in the country 
direct. I buy as cheaply as I can, and I feed as cheaply as I can. Now, the 
profit I make on feeding steers is not in the pounds of feed I put on the steer, 
but it is— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The pounds of beef you mean?—A. No, it is in the increase in the value 
of the steer from the time I buy him until I sell him. 

Q. Absolutely —A. I have a carload of steers I am feeding now that cost 
me 64 cents laid down in Ste. Annes, bought on the Toronto market. It is 
costing me about 22 cents a day to feed those steers. I figure they are making 
about two pounds a day gain, and these gains are costing me 13 cents a pound 
at the present time, which is more that I expect to get for the steers. Of 
course, to break even, in the first place I have to get an advance on the price 
of these steers. There is an element of speculation and business in the feeding 
of steers that you cannot get away from. I cannot buy steers and put the beef 
on them for less money than I can get on the market, but by investing a certain 
number, or a certain amount if you like, of expensive gains in these steers, I 
will realize an advance on the whole carcass. If I can sell these steers for a 
little over 7 cents, I will break even. I hope to sell them for more than that. 
If I can sell them for 8 cents, I will have 1 cent on my whole carcass. 

By the Hon. Mr. Totmie: You would not call that live stock gambling? 
—A. No, I think it is “beef cattle business.” 


Mr. Caupweuu: That is a fine distinction. 

Mr. Sates: Have you in the past year, Professor— 

The CuamrmMAN: I don’t understand what he means by that. (To Mr. 
Sales). You question him and bring that out. You seem to know about this. 


Mr. Sates: He means this, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman. He buys 
his steers at 1,000 pounds— 


The Witness: At 1,080. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You expect them to weigh, when you ship them out how much?—A. If 
they gain two pounds a day, that is 120 pounds. 
Q. That would be 1,200. Now, you paid 65 cents?—A. 64 cents. 
Q. You expect to sell them at 74, we will say?—A. I will have to sell them 
at a little over 7 to break even. 
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Mr. Sates: Now, you see, Mr. Chairman, that the gain is the difference 
between 64 cents and 74 cents on the original 1,080 pounds, that he buys, as 
well as on the 120 pounds he puts on. If his market was to go the other way, 
why, of course, he would be in the hole. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. I thought it cost him 13 cents per pound he put on? 
The Witness: So it will. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. I think the point, Mr. Chairman, that Prof. Barton wishes to bring 
out is the fact that by feeding these cattle he increases the value of every 
pound of meat already on them, in addition to what he puts on. 


The Wirness: That is the whole idea. That is the whole principle of 
steer feeding, that is the only basis upon which you can make any money. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What I wanted to ask you, Professor, was this: In the past years 
you have kept account of what you paid for steers?—A. Yes. 

Q. With your cost of feeding, cost of labour, and so forth and then what 
you have actually made on your steers?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you can tell this Committee what the results of these operations 
have been in the past year?—A. I have not got that data with me. 

Q. You could furnish it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Could you give us an approximate idea of what the average was, 
whether it is a paying proposition or a losing proposition?—A. I think that 
$10 a steer on that basis is a reasonably good profit. 

Q. You figure you have made that in the past, from one year to another?— 
A. Yes, some years less and some years more. 

Q. $10 a steer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are charging up interest on equipment?—A. No. 

Q. Which is hardly a fair comparison with Prof. Leitch’s statement?— 
A. No. That item is not included. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. If, as you say there is a profit of $10 per steer; in view of the fact that 
the average steers fed by a farmer in Ontario will probably be—well, we will say 
10 head—that will bring the farmer for his winter’s work, and all his trouble 
and worry and bother just $100. Do you think that is enough?—A. No, but 
there is another aspect of it, which I think should not be overlooked, and that 
is the fact that he is getting a market for his farm food through his steers, 
which is a pretty good way to market it. I would not entertain the idea of 
feeding steers as a commercial proposition unless I had the bulk of food I 
wanted to market through the steers. 

Q. You refer to roughage?—A. Yes, and some grain food too, but roughage 
would be the basic one. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is the value of manure estimated in that profit of $10 a head?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In your calculation, Prof. Barton, do you allow interest on the money 


invested in these steers during the period you are holding them and feeding 
them?—A. Yes. 
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Tuer CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, as we are going to sit again this afternoon 
at 3.30 we might adjourn now. It is almost 1 o’clock, and we can re-assemble 
at 3.30, and if Prof. Barton and Prof. Leitch will both be good enough to come 
back, we will endeavour to finish with them, so that they can get away this 
evening. We will be glad if Prof. Muir will come back too. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
resumed at 3.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will continue with Professor Barton. 
Prof. H. Barton recalled, and further examined. 


The CHaiRMAN: Gentlemen, before we discuss the question of milk produc- 
tion, are there any other questions in regard to beef production? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like to know if there is any profit in the feeding of steers for the 
average man on the eastern farm, what profit he can make?—A. I cannot give 
you actual figures, but I think there is a profit for the man who is in the right 
situation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say was the right situation?—A. Well, a man who has 
his farm enterprise so organized and stocked that he has a surplus feed for which 
he wants a market on the farm. That is the big advantage in it, I think— 
roughage feeds that are hard to market, corn silage, for instance, and the dry 
roughages, which may be hay— 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Or roots?—A. Roots. A man may have a surplus of that feed. There is 
a market for hay possibly, but it is questionable whether the commercial market 
is the best market for him from the standpoint of his farming activity. He has 
the opportunity to buy some steers, feed them up, and utilize that roughage, and 
if he does not do anything more than give cash value, if he can make over and 
above a reasonable market value for that, which I put at $10 a steer, so much the 
better. But there is an element of speculation in the business; Doctor Tolmie 
called it a gamble, I think; perhaps it is— 

Hon. Mr. Totmie: I may explain that remark. We had a discussion on 
race-track gambling last week in the House and there has been so much talk of 
one kind of gambling and another that I just wanted to know if this was more 
of it. 

Q. It is not so far removed from that perhaps in some cases. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I wish, Prof. Barton, that when you get back you would have figures 
prepared, giving your experience, for how many years?—A. We have been feeding 
steers there for fifteen years, and I can give you the figures for a number. 

Q. Do not take the years in which the prices were above normal; that does 
not prove anything?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. Do not confine yourself to low estimates; we want to get the truth in this 
matter whatever it may be, and if you would furnish us with those figures later 
on, I would be much obliged. —A. I have not the data here. 

The CuatrMAN: Are there any other questions with regard to beef produc- 
tion? 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Did you ever conduct any experiments to find out what it cost to grow 
a steer from the time it was got until it was 24 years of age, a stocker?—A. We 
have done a little, but a very little only, because we do not run a beef-cattle- 
breeding proposition. : 

Q. Approximately, can you give us the cost of that?—A. I cannot give you 
any recent figures, but I have some figures for steers which were developed 
previous to the war, and, on a feed basis alone, as I recall them, they were in the 
vicinity of $60. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What age?—A. Two years to two and a half. 
Q. About 1,000 pounds?—A. They would be heavier than that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That was feed alone?—A. Feed alone. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is not counting interest?—A. Nothing but feed. 
Q. Nothing but the feed of the animal itself?—-A. Only the feed of the steer. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. Not even the attendance?—A. No, sir. It is taking feed at the market 
value for feeds that you can get market value for. For such as silage and roots 
it is not easy to get a market value. We take the farm value for these, based on 


the cost of production and the loss in storage, and so on, and charge the silage 
and roots out on that basis. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You could not charge them any less?—A. No. 

Q. That shows that the man beyond Winnipeg who is trying to produce 
the same kind of steer has to pay so much more to put him on an equal footing 
with the man in Quebec?—A. These figures are not based on extensive work at 
all. We have much more extensive figures on heifer production, which is along 


the same lines, and it is costing us just about that on the present basis of feeds 
to develop a 2-year old heifer. 


By Mr. Milne: 
__ Q. Your opinion is that it is more profitable to buy a steer than to fatten 
it?—A. Absolutely. I want a man to supply me with the steer from a cheap 
source, and I will feed him. I have a chance to do that. That is the only 


type of business that appeals to me. I am not interested in growing the steer. 
I do not think I could make anything of it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. We have to get at the cost from the beginning?—A. I want somebody 
else to grow it. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You are speaking entirely from the point of view of eastern conditions? 
—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Do you think that the grower of that steer at a cost of $60.00 would 
make any money out of the venture?—A. Well, if he had cheap enough land, 
I think perhaps he might. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What value do you put on your land to get this at a cost of $60.00 for 
a 2 year old?—A. The land factor does not come in there because the feeds are 
charged up separately, but I would say $100 an acre. 

Q. You must have pasture?—A. We do not pasture it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It is based on stable feeding entirely?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Not pasture?—A. Some pasture, but not much. 

Q. If a man depended a lot on his pasture, that would reduce the cost very 
materially?—A. Yes, if he had cheap enough land. 

Q. Even with land at $100 per acre? 


Mr. CaLpweuu: He could not do it at all. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You will admit that that land which is worth $100 per acre will pasture 
a great many more cattle than cheaper land which may be worth say, $30.00 


_anacre. Do you not think that the difference due to the carrying capacity of that 


land, the dear land, as compared with the cheap land, would give you a cheaper 
production?—A. No, I do not think so; I do not think there would be enough 
difference in the carrying capacity. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Is not the price of land based not so much on its productive quality 
as on its location to the nearest market?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Land at $100 per acre near Montreal might not produce as much as 
land at $30 per acre in Alberta?—A. Quite so. 

Q. The price of land is not based on its productive quality so much as on 
its geographical situation? -A. Exactly. 

Mr. Exuiott: Following that argument out, Mr. Caldwell, the price of land 
in the vicinity of Toronto or Montreal would be so high that farming in any 
of its phases would be absolutely unprofitable. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u: If you are going to figure interest on your investment. 

Mr. Rosinson: When land is as expensive as that, it is not suitable for 
farming purposes, but for building purposes. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Is it your opinion that when you have land at $100 per acre you can 
produce profitably by feeding or pasturing?—A. Yes, you can establish a more 
intensive practice with the higher priced land, but I do not think that land at that 
value is at all adapted for growing steers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. In that case, your labour costs are possibly trebled?—A. Yes. 

Q. And stable feeding?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it works out about the same thing?—A. Well, no, there is a 
bigger difference, I think. 

The CHatirMAN: Have we finished with the question of beef production. 
I think, Professor Barton, you know a good deal about milk production. do 
you not? 

The Wirness: I have a good deal to do with dairy cattle. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You are familiar with farming conditions in eastern Canada?—A. Fairly 
so. 

Q. In eastern Canada we go in largely for dairying?—A. Yes. 

Q. We certainly do in the province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give us your ideas as to the present conditions of the industry, 
what the facts are under present conditions and what remedies you would 
suggest. You may base your remarks along these three lines, unless you have 
something in your mind, a different line of procedure, which you would rather 
follow?—A. I have not. JI hardly knew what would be expected of me, and I 
have not come with any prepared statement. 

Q. Out of the heart the mouth speaketh. You know about these things? 


Mr. Sates: Perhaps Professor Barton could when he returns home prepare 
his notes and appear again. 


The CHarrMAN: We are going to have a lot of close figuring by Professor 
Leitch. I heard Prof. Parton on this subject before, and the sort of talk which 
he gave us at Knowlton would be very acceptable here, and would give us 
some of the ideas along which we might hope for improvement in rural con- 
ditions in Quebec. : 


Witness: J do not mind telling you-some of the things I have in my mind 
with regard to dairy farming as we have it in Quebec and Ontario. As you say, 
we have been pinning our faith to that as a feature to carry us along in the 
farming enterprise here under conditions of increasing land values and increas- 
ing costs. The one escape for our people to-day seems to be dairying, because 
the dairy cow is produced more economically than any other animal in the cattle 
line at any rate. Now, our dairymen are not having any easy job under 
present corditions. There are no doubt many factors which will explain that. I 
am quite sure Mr. Leitch will present figures which will analyze these factors. 
I am speaking only generally, as I see them. The tendency has been, I think, 
ae our dairymen to specialize more and more, and confine themselves more 
and'more to milk production, and more and more to pass up other things. 
I am of the opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, that has gone too far with the 
average man. I believe that dairying has great possibilities in that direction, 
if it is thoroughly intensified, but it has not been intensified, or developed by 
the average dairyman to a point where it should be to carry him as a single, 
or even as a major enterprise, and in dropping off many other things, he is 
worse off than he was before. What I mean by that is this; the farmer while he 
has attempted to feature dairying, has become less and less self-sustaining. I 
had a man in my office the other day who told me he was having a struggle, 
and I asked him what he was doing, and he said he was dairying. He said he 
had 28 milk cows. He had 150 acres of land, and he was shipping the milk. 
He kept two hired men, and he said that while he could live, he was not able 
to make much headway, and if he had his obligations to meet, that he could 
not do it. So I said to him “what else have you got.” He said “I have nothing 
else in the way of live stock.” I said “Do you buy vour horses,” and he said 
“yes, as I need them.” I said “you produce no pork,” and he said “no, I buy 
my pork; have not a pig on the place.” “ Have you any poultry?”; “ no, I have 
not got a hen’-—I am mentioning this as an extreme case, but it illustrates the 
principle, nevertheless, that I am getting at. “Have you any fruit?”’; “ino; 
“have you a garden?”; “no, we have a little bit of a garden, but very little; 
even buy some of our potatoes.” This man had attempted to specialize in 
dairying. He is a good example, as I consider him, of a man trying to special- 
ize through the cow alone, and of course with the labour that dairying demands 
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and the feed and everything else, the tendency was to drop all other things. 
There has been a Jot of that. Now I do not believe that dairying as we have 
it, and can hope to have it on the average farm, is of itself capable of carry- 
ing that entire load. I have an idea that our farmers have been over specializ- 
ing and over commercializing to too great an extent. I do not think we want 
to go back to peasantry, but I think the direction should be towards a more 
self-sustaining farm from every standpoint, than with the home or on the 
farm itself. I do not believe that the farmer is producing as much of the things 
that he could use and requires, thereby save the purchase of plenty of things, 
even in his own food, as he might. 1 know there are difficulties. That is one 
of the important basic ideas in connection with it. Now, to make dairying 
carry that whole load, as I see it, it has to be very highly developed. The cows 
most of our people have got are not good enough to allow it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interject a question? Professor Leitch this morning said in 
regard to the production of beef, if I mistake not, that the first necessity was 
good stock; even more necessary than high feeding. Is that true of the dairy 
interest?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. More true?—A. I think it is. I think that is one of the big keys to our 
whole situation. 

Q. In the case of a man who specializes in dairying, do they make a practice 
of testing for butter fat?—-A. A great many of them do. 

Q. Do you not think that is-‘one of the essentials for successful dairying?—A. 
Unquestionable, better feeding, and a quantity. Of course, that situation is 
forcing itself now very well, because— 

Q. With everything except cheese making?—A. Yes, but even there, the 
basis of purchasing of milk—our cheese factory men are more interested in 
the percentage of fat the cows are giving now, than two or three years ago. 

Q. They are becoming alive to that situation now?—A. Oh, absolutely. 

The CuarrMan: If you want to follow along your main line of thought, 
do not let our questions hurt you, Professor Barton. 

The Witness: Well, the difficulty that I see with dairying at its best is, 
first, one of cows, and secondly one of labour. Now, many of our farmers 
are unable to carry more cows— 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? You spoke of the selection 
of cows. How will you select them, if you do not test them for butter fat?— 
A. That is the proper way in the herd. 

Q. It is not being done in general?—A. A minority of the farmers are 
doing it. 

Q. Are they the most successful, everything else being equal?—A. Yes, 
I think so, but a majority of the best men— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I suppose in order to secure the cows, Professor, if you had your way 
you would do away with all scrub bullocks?—A. Yes, I certainly would. 

Q. And compulsory castration of all scrub bullocks?—A. I would go farther 
than that, if my hands were not tied. Not only the scrub bulls, but I would 
enter the pure bred arena, and do some culling. 
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Q. I had the pure bred scrub in my mind as well—A. Yes. I think that 
is one of the fundamental difficulties of progress in cattle improvement. 

Q. Could you tell me anything else which would improve the breed of our 
cattle, both beef and dairying, in so short a time?—A. No, I am quite sure there 
is nothing else that has as far reaching results. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Because the bull is quite one-half of the herd, when it comes to the 
question of breeding?—A. Yes, he makes up the whole herd if he is a bad one. 
That is the difficulty. That doctrine, of course, has been preached, and I believe 
it is appreciated to a larger extent that we sometimes believe. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you think it would cause any very great inconveniences if this Par- 
liament were to pass legislation governing the bulls? That is, there would not 
be any great difficulty in securing the supply of good bulls?—A. Not the 
unregistered bulls; there would be, with the scrub registered bulls. I mean to 
say, the pure-bred bulls. He is a double menace, if he is a poor proposition, 
because you have got misplaced faith in him. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. He is sort of getting money under false pretences?—A. That is exactly 
what he is doing, and is very likely to do his greatest harm where it will have 
the biggest effect. 

Q. On the best bred cows?—A. Exactly. The other bull is working more 
on his own level, and when you get a pure bred bull into places above his level— 

Q. You mean up into the aristocracy ?—A. That is exactly what it is. The 
pure blood bred is aristocratic. Anything that has necessary credentials or 
qualifications is eligible, regardless of merit. 


By Mr. Sales: : 

Q. You think the chief difficulty would not be with the man who is using 
the scrub, but would be to persuade the breeder of pure bred cattle, that his 
cattle are not as good as he thinks they are—A. That is where the rub would 
come. 

An Hon. Mempser: Could you suggest a remedy for that? 

Mr. Sates: Nothing but compulsion. 

The Wirness: It is a big problem. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If the Government did that, they would have to institute tests for butter 
fat, because if that were not done, how would you know which was a good 
producing strain? If the Government passed a law that only bulls from mothers 
and sires with a record performance behind them could be used—.—A. We are 
working towards that end at the present time, but there is a great deal of creden- 
tial information being accumulated. 

Q. This matter of prohibiting pure registered sires from being used, could 
not be done until the other was established first?—A. No, sir, you have to get 
your basis of selection. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Would a good producing strain continue to be a good producing strain 


if properly bred?—A. It is likely to; there will be variations within it. 
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Q. What would you suggest then to improve the milk cow? What action 
on the part of the Government’?—A. Well, it is not easy to make suggestions that 
the Government may act upon, or take up. There is the process—. 

Q. The Ontario Government supplies, I understand, stallions through the 
western parts of the province, under control of the Government?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Would you suggest anything like that?—A. The elimination of the 
scrub bull by legislation, if you like, and the featuring of better bulls by what- 
ever means can be worked out. There is a lot of that being done in Ontario at 
the present time, as you men know. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I was going to say the Ontario Government made a feature of that at the 
present time, by letting out bulls to farmers’ stock associations?—A, Exactly. 
I have an idea that it is more applicable to the pure bred business. That is, 
immediately, although indirectly, its effects would be felt ultimately in our whole 
cattle population, but taking our mass of pure bred as we have them, they are not 
good enough. Now, the question arises, how can they be bettered? My idea in 
that connection is this; that it will take time to work it out, which is true of 
most things, but I believe our situation is such that what we have got to come to 
is a more nearly definite preferential class than the pure bred aristocracy. That 
I understand has been done in some other countries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where, Professor?—A. In Holland and Denmark and the Scandinavian 
countries. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would suggest a pedigreed book, giving the record of production of 
these registered animals?—-A. Perhaps I can put it better this way. What I 
would like to know to-day with regard to any pure breds we have in this country 
is this: what are the animals or families within that breed that stand for the 
things that will better our cattle? They do not all. I want the elite within that 
breed segregated if I can get it. That will be partly production, as you say, 
and partly individuality, because you would not get away from that. That is 
something to do with the standard. What is perhaps more important than either 
reproduction grade, which is the best guarantee which we can get for reproduc- 
tion. That is to say, there are certain strains and families and individuals within 
given breeds that stand out in those respects. Now, if there were some tangible 
basis of isolating these, and building around them, using them as a fountain 
head, as it were, for the improvement of the breeed as a whole. We are doing 
that more or less in a haphazard way. You have different standards, and they 
are not related. You have some trade on the show standard, whatever creden- 
tials that gives. Then we have the record credential. Then the other fellow 
picks out his grade and credential, and the odd man in his own way is attempting 
to put these three together and say “here is what my cattle stands for’’; there 
is no official rating on that score. There is on production. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any idea how to attempt to deal with this?—A. As I say, I do 
not believe it can be worked out in a short time, but my idea is—of course it is 
possible to do things in countries like Holland and Denmark, which are much 
more difficult here, because of our situation, and the fact that we have a bigger 
variety of breeds, and they are more scattered, and all that, but I think per- 
haps the work the Government is doing now, the “ arrow-P” work—I think 
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with that they are on the road which ultimately should lead more than merely 
to record credentials. I think from that you build these other things. 

By the Cuamman: Professor, I think that the Committee might be inter- 
ested if you could tell us how they work this out in Holland and Denmark. 

Mr. Saues: Yes, I was going to suggest that. 

The Witness: Well, their work, as I say, would be difficult to apply here, 
but as I understand it their stock, in the first place, is not registered as ours is at 
any age. It has to reach a certain age before it is registered or eligible for regis- 
tration. That is the condition. That it will not be registered unless subject to 
inspection. 

Mr. Sates: Naturally. 

The Witness: Ours is registered regardless of inspection. 

Mr. Sates: That is good. 

The Wirness: And they have supplemented that with their record of creden- 
tials, and then by a process of inspection and analysis of their records the best 
bulls—they began with three, I think, outstanding in the breed. These were 
given government credentials. 

The CuHatrMan: What breed did they work on—the Holsteins?—A. Hol- 
steins. They were premium bulls. It was a fine thing for the people who owned 
these bulls. 

Mr. Sass: I don’t catch that. You say “premium bulls’?—A. They were 
known as “premium bulls,” if I remember correctly. I have not reviewed that 
literature for some time. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. They have to pass a “Civil Service Examination”?—A. Yes, that is it. 
We have no Civil Service examination for registration. That is a weakness they 
have in this country. The only thing we depend on for progress is education. I 
would not buy a pure-bred simply on the stength of its registration for one 
moment, and neither would any other pure-bred man who has any intelligent 
understanding of what a pure-bred bull is. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Go back to these premium bulls.—A. These bulls were put on a pedestal; 
consequently their blood was at a premium, and they were given, if I remember 
correctly, a bonus. They were given a bonus provided they stood for service at 
certain places. They had to comply with certain regulations in order to get this 
government premium. It did start with a nucleus, as I say, of, I think, three bulls. 
In the first place it isolated what they considered to be the really top-notch stuff, 
and in the second place it encouraged the fullest development of that material, 
and in the third place it was possible to control the use of it in some places. 
Now then, that is merely an idea. I think the time will come when we will have 
something equivalent to that in this country. As it is now, here is a man to whom 
we say he should buy a pure-bred bull. We say he should use good bulls. We 
agree that is the key to improvement, but here he is, and we say to him he should 
buy a good pure-bred bull, and he will say “ well, where shall I get him, and what 
shall I get,” to many “pedigree” means nothing. Many people do not know the 
difference between the application form and the registration certificate, so what 
does pedigree mean to him? The best basis he can work on, and unfortunately he 
is so situated he cannot work on that completely, because he does most of his 
trading at long distances—is to buy that bull out of a good cow, so far as he can 
do it, on the records and credential basis. One of these two things. In Scotland 
the success of the cattleman in the Ayrshire cattle, I am satisfied, from the stand- 
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point of bull selection is due to the fact that the bull is bought out of a good cow, 
and the fellow who buys the bull sees the cow when he buys it. You go to a sale, 
and you see every bull that is sold accompanied by his dam, in the ring. You do 
not see that here very often. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I suppose the Scotch people believe the sons take after their mother 
more than their father?—A. They go on that basis. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Would the dam be a pedigreed as a dam?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your idea of having a pedigreed bull and leaving that bull 
to every scrub in the country, which you see so very often, bringing in scrub 
cows to be bulled?—A. Well, that is, I believe, the only basis of improvement, 
for the scrub. 

Q. We see that all through our breeding, in horses. In the Old Country 
they put every scrub mare in the country to a horse, and you never get first- 
class stock that way.—A. I think that man who owns the bull or the horse, 
either, can regulate that in a measure. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I remember before I left the Old Country, we had what they called the 
‘Hunters’ Improvement Society,” and they did exactly what the Professor 
is speaking of. They were taking certain thoroughbred sires, horses, judged 
by the Government authorities, and given a premium of £100; located in certain 
districts, nothing but an approved and inspected mare could be served by these 
horses. Now the improvement there was wonderful, Mr. Chairman, and I take 
it from the Professor’s remarks that they would select beef producing cattle 
and bring them from distances to be mated with these premium bulls?—A. Of 
course, the distances there were not great. 

Q. In that way, they have raised the standard very considerably?—A. The 
difference between their system and ours is that while ours is being done, it 
is a private enterprize here, whereas there, it is by official action. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know what steps they took in Holland towards getting the 
progeny of these premium bulls to the average farmer?—A. I do not, no. 

Q. They would have to be sold reasonably cheap?—A. I think they are 
high class bulls. They were going into better class service, and from those 
would go the others. They would go down more than one step, I imagine, 
to the straight commercial farmer. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We have got off on so many special questions that perhaps we have 
deflected you from your main line of thought. Are you able to carry it a little 
further?—A. Well, I was trying to “put across” three ideas, really; one was the 
self-sustaining idea as applied to the farmer. It seems to me if I were farming 
tomorrow and with dairy cattle as my basic feature—as a matter of fact, I am, 
in an indirect way—one of my objects would be to make that farm as self- 
sustaining as possible, from as many angles as I could, having dairy cattle, if 
you like, as the major feature. The next big key of the situation, I think, is 
the efficient live stock, or efficient cows. Then to develop it to its capacity. 
Now, all of our dairy farms are not developed to their capacity for milk pro- 
duction. That is explained, I think, in a large measure on the ground of 
practicability from a labour standpoint. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. With regard to this point you are discussing. What means would you 
suggest to the Committee to lower the cost of production of milk, for instance, 
to the farmer?—A. Lowering the cost of production? I think there are many 
farms, perhaps, on which it cannot be lowered directly, but there are many on 
which it can be lowered to some extent directly, and some indirectly. Feed 
is the big cost of milk. That is the place to start. 

Mr. BrerHen: But get a good cow first?—A. That is part of the equip- 
ment. I was taking her to start with. Efficient cows—I am emphasizing that. 
I think that is the big thing. I am assuming that. That is where I would like 
to start, looking at the industry as a whole, to raise our level of the cows. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Our aim is to find out what the Government can do.—A. I know that. 

Q. Now, regarding efficient cows, I think it is the most vital fact in the 
whole thing. Would you recommend that the Government make it possible 
by having men qualified to inspect the cows for production of butter fat, 
so a man would know which of his cows were good? Would it enable the farmer 
to have the apparatus to test it himself. The cow which gives the biggest flow 
of milk may not test as high?—A. That service is now available. 

Q. To what degree?—A. I imagine to any degree to which they want 
to use it. In both respects, that is the grade cattleman, or the pure bred man. 
It is on a different basis in each case. In the case of the pure bred man, he has 
the record of performance which enables him to put his cow on test. It does not 
cost him anything, except the board of the man,—that is all, really. Of 
course, he brings him to and from the station. That is the only expense he has. 

Q. I might say we had that for one summer in New Brunswick, and it was 
discontinued, and we can not get it any farther. 


Hon. Dr. Toumte: A pure bred herd? 


Mr. Catpwetu: Yes, and there were graded herds being tested for butter 
fat at the same time. We gathered samples and sent them to a central point, 
and tested them. 


The Wirness: You were in the business of the commercial graded herds. 
That was a dairy centre, and you were working through the dairy division, but 
the R. O. P. is intended for the pure bred breedeers. If you want to enter any 
of your cows in the R. O. P. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the R. O. P.?—A. Record of Performance. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is not practicable. That is what I want to get at, not something 
that is for the benefit of one man here and one man there, but something that 
will benefit the whole industry as a whole. If the Government will provide men 
qualified to go out and test milk, to see how high it is, in some centre, would 
not that be a more economical method? We tried that in New Brunswick. 
One man gathered samples and took them to the centre, for testing. I could 
hardly understand why they discontinued it, because we appreciated the service. 
It enabled the farmers to weed out the cows which they thought were very good 
cows at the time. They found out they did not have the butter fat. There was 
no butter in it. 


The Wirness: That is still being done. There may be some local factor 


in each case. I know it is still being done in Ontario and Quebec. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What are the conditions; do you have to have a number of cows to 
get these services?—A. You have an organization, your local dairy centre; I 
cannot give you the regulations off-hand. 

Q. Do you think that is one of the big things in improving the conditions? 
—A. Absolutely. 

Q. For instance in reducing the cost of production—A. Yes. 

That is a big thing—A. Yes. 

Q. Feeding comes next?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Good animals, good feeding, and then what is the third thing you wanted 
to emphasize?—A. Fuller farm capacity production. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. With regard to our country, in the Maritime Provinces, that is not a 
corn country, you cannot use silage—A. Grow oats, peas and vegetables. 

Q. Would you recommend the growing of that for silage?—A. I would. 

Q. What is its value as compared with dry cured hay, with regard to putting 
it in a silo, the oats, peas, and vegetables?—A. Of course, you have a big 
shrinkage, it is on the basis of about one to three. 

Q. In actual feeding value?—A. Yes, approximately. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Professor Barton, from what you have said I would gather that your 
suggestions to the average farmer in the way of lowering his production costs 
would first be to cut out his cows that were not profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. In doing that he.would have the extra feed for the good cows, save labour 
and ultimately produce at a very much lower cost?—A. Yes. I would like to 
see, if we had perfection, we would have every grade cow in the country on pro- 
duction, every grade cow in the country being recorded. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. As well as the pure-breds?—A. There is nothing that will bring home 
the truth like the facts. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. It is from 4,000 pounds now?—-A. Yes. That seems unbelievable; there 
must be some awful drones. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Every grade cow?—A. Yes, for all dairy cows. 
Q. Including the dairy cows?—A. Yes. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What should it be?—A. I should hate to base anything on under 6,000 
pounds. That does not seem so much, but if you take commercial production you 
will find that it is going pretty good. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How high can you go, how high have you gone in your own department? 
—A. Of course, we have a mixture of breeds. 

Q. The individual cow?—A. I would say that, to give you a range, the man 
who is averaging 8,000 to 10,000 pounds is a tip-top dairyman; that is under 


present farm conditions. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What are your largest producers? What have your largest producers dune 
at Ste. Anne?—A. We have one cow furnishing a record now of 16,000. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. She has not been fed in the ordinary way a farmer would feed her?— 
A. No, sir, but she has produced milk economically under our system. 


By Mr. Caldwell; 


Q. She has been scientifically fed?—A. She has been economically fed. 
Q. Which means scientifically fed?—A. Possibly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you considered, Professor Barton, the advisability of farmers 
sending in their milk to large cities, and have you considered whether or no the 
farmer is getting a fair share of the price which the consumer is paying for his 
milk; have you looked into that at all?—A. Yes, I have had something to do 
with it. 

Q. Would you give us the benefit of your views?—A. The farmer does not 
seem to be getting even the bigger half of the consumer’s cost. The question 
of milk distribution is a big one, it is a highly organized business, and our dis- 
tributors, of course, claim that they cannot operate on anything less than they 
are getting, which in Montreal is more than they are paying the farmer. 

Q. What are they paying the farmer in Montreal, do you remember?—A. 
They are getting 20 cents net. 

Q. That is 5 cents a quart. What are the consumers in Montreal paying? 
—A. About 12 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That means 5 cents, delivered by the farmer to the city of Montreal?— 
A. It is 20 cents net to the farmer. 

Q. How far do they bring that milk?—A. That is one of the weaknesses 
of the situation, they bring it too far, they are all trying to get into dairying, 
they are shipping milk to Montreal from a radius of possibly 150 miles or nearly 
that. 

Q. The farmer gets 5 cents per quart; what does it cost him to produce it? 
—A. I cannot give the actual farm figures, I think possibly Mr. Leitch can 
give you that information. I have my own ideas, though. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. How do you size it up, what do you think it costs him?—A. I think it 
costs him just about what he is getting. 
Q. Without the labour?—A. If he ineludes all the factors. 


Q. If he takes it to the nearest cheese factory what does he get for it?—A. 
That is a summer proposition, of course. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q: (Only?—A: Only: 

Q. I want to ask a question here. In the Maritime Provinces we have very 
poor facilities for this work. We have no creameries, even. What is the pros- 
pect of a man dairying under these conditions? —A. What you have to do in that 
situation, as I see it, is to feature mixed farming, keep away from being a dairy 
specialist, diversify your system. 

_ Q. You must keeps hogs in that case?—A. Absolutely. The return you are 
going to get from dairying is going to depend on how you capitalize your skim 
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milk, and you have to supplement that, I think, with certain crop sales as well. 
It might be potatoes, it might be apples, it might be any one of a number of 
things, but I believe you have to round it out into a more diversified practice. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. If you were situated, say, in some portion of the country where you had 
good pasturage and could ship it in a creamery a short distance, you would be 
liable to pay there, as liable as anywhere?—A. Absolutely. I think you are well 
situated. 


By Mr. Hammel: 


Q. Have you had any experience with a cost system of production, where 
farmers ship their cream only? Now, in the constituency which I represent, 
that is one of the big industries, shipping their cream, separated cream, to 
Toronto, practically all of it it goes to Toronto. What do you think of that, 
have you anything on that?—A. I think their milk should cost them less, under 
those conditions. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Because they have the skim milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they carry a side line?—A. Yes, and their lands should not be so 
valuable, and they would not have so much overhead. 


By Mr. Hammel: 


Q. I might say that is one of the chief occupations up there at the present 
time?—A. I would say the same about that type of farming as suggested for the 
Maritime Provinces. I think that is a mixed farming proposition. 

Q: That does away with a whole lot of drudgery on the farm, and it is 
fairly satisfactory?—A. Yes. It calls, I believe, for a skilled man with live 
stock to make the fullest use of that milk product. I am thinking at the 
moment of a man I know intimately, not working on a big scale, but doing very 
well. He ships cream to the city of Ottawa. Last year he sold $1,000 worth 
of hogs, and the only cash outlay he had on those hogs was two tons of middlings. 
He produced these hogs on the skim milk and a few acres of corn he grew for 
hog feed. Incidentally, that is my idea of a self-sustaining farm. We have let 
the silo in itself, as good as it is, I think, carry us too far. But I think that has 
been carried too far. This man has found it possible to take care of a small 
piece of corn land, two or three acres, and that made all the difference in the 
world for the amount of feed he had to buy for those hogs. He took $1,000 last 
year, and about the same the year before. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q: Have you had any experience in growing rape for young pigs?—A. Yes, 
we have. That is in keeping with the same idea. I do not think there is any 
money in hogs. You have to buy all the feeding that goes into them and I do 
not think there is anything in it. 

Q. But with milk and rape you can grow them for two or three months?— 
With milk or with whey, and with pasture. 

Q. I mean skimmed milk?—A. Skimmed milk, or buttermilk. Whey and 
rape, and pasture of any kind. 

Q. Would you buy pasture in rape and fence it off in sections?—A. Yes, I 
would. The difficulty there is that many of our fields are not fenced. 
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By Mr. Munro: 


Q. How does clover compare with rape for young pigs?—A. Some experi- 
ences have been best with rape and some with clover. Personally, I do not 
think there is much difference. I believe that the one should supplement the 
other. You have a piece of clover pasture in the early part of the season, 
and you have rape following it. I think there is a chance to make a handsome 
return there on a comparatively small piece of land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The idea struck me years ago that there was a field in which cheese- 
makers might do something, namely the production of fancy cheeses. I have 
the idea—you will tell me if I am wrong—that in the City of New York there 
is a tremendous market for fancy cheeses. There are large importations from 
Switzerland and the continent of Europe. Is there anything to prevent our 
cheese-makers from taking advantage of that field. I think we make as good 
Cheddar as is made in the world; is there anything to prevent our cheese- 
makers from turning their attention to fancy cheeses in order that they might 
get to that market?—A. IJ do not think there is. Certainly we can make fancy 
cheeses. It is a question of economy as compared with the standarized practice. 
It is being done to some extent, and a few farmers have taken it up privately. 

Q. Have you made any experiments along this line at Maconald?—A. Yes, 
we have made quite a lot of fancy cheeses. 

Q. With what success?-A. With fair success. There is a potential market 
alright, but it would need some development. For instance, the question of 
distribution for some of the more perishable ones is a problem. But we have 
been able to sell in the form of fancy cheeses at a pretty good price. 

Q. You know that at Oka they make delicious fancy cheeses, but I suppose 
they have as big market as they want?—A. Their labour does not cost them 
much and that is one big factor. 

Q. It is a monastery, and the monks make the cheese for the Glory of God, 
so to speak?—A. There is one suggestion that I might make. I am merely 
throwing it out. I am not a specialist in cheese work at all, but it has occurred 
to me that our own consumption here should be capable of a lot of development. 
I am very much inclined to question the present type of cheese from that 
standpoint. I am speaking purely as a layman from observation and also 
from the point of view of one who buys some cheese. It does not seem to me 
that the type of cheese we have here is adapted for that. We want some variety 
of cheese, some variety in size. I think that is fairly well confirmed by the 
practice, for when one orders a cheese what does he want? He wants a small 
cheese, even specially cured if he can get it. I cannot give you the figures, but 
our people are not cheese-eaters to the extent that they should be. 

- _Q. You think that the cheeses should be put up in smaller packages?——A. 
I think they could be featured. That would be perhaps one of the require- 
ments. But I do not want to be regarded as a specialist in that line. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is right. The cheese I would want to buy is cheese of the same 
size and weight as they have in the Old Country, Stilton Cheese of about eight 
pounds. I would buy that all the time—A. That is the way we have made them 
at the College, and there has been a ready sale. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Do you not think that advertising would help?—A. I think it would. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is your province pretty well supplied with creameries and cheese fac- 
tories?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no great distance to haul it?—A. No, they are hauling it further 
and further as time goes on, because of the organization of the cream trade. 

: i Aes; 
the difficulty with a number of factories and creameries is the inroads of the 
fresh milk man. 

Q. They are finding a more profitable business, or they would not take it 
up?—A. That is the trouble. It makes the small factories still smaller, and is 
an added problem. 

Q. If they are sending milk to Montreal a distance of 150 miles say, and are 
getting five cents a quart, and it is costing them five cents to produce, it would 
be a losing game if they shipped it to the cheese factory or to the local creamery. 
They would get less for it there?—A. They are sending it to the city factory 
under summer conditions, and the cheese factory man is operating at a lower 
cost. It is not costing him that much. I am speaking of the man who is ship- 
ping milk in the winter at the winter price. 

Q. You mentioned the winter price. Is five cents a quart the winter price? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The sumer price would be lower than that?—A. Probably. It is not set 
for the summer yet, so far as I know. 

Q. But it is lower?—-A. Yes, usually it is. It pays a man ready cash. The 
trouble is there are too many in it. Take Montreal—I do not know how many 
counties, but probably there are a dozen different counties shipping to Montreal, 
more than that, probably 20 counties, and there are a number in Ontario as 
well as in Quebec. These counties are doing a number of other things in 
dairying, and just as soon as the price in Montreal becomes attractive, and 
those men get through hauling wood and want something for the winter, the 
thing that appeals to them is selling milk and cream, and they switch around 
to the milk business. I could take two counties that would supply Montreal 
with all its requirements. 

Q. Are you pointing to the danger of over-production?—A. I am pointing 
to the condition in the milk trade. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That same danger dees not exist in the cream business. You mentioned 
that the whole milk trade brought ready cash. Do you not think that shipping 
their cream brings as much ready cash?—A. No, it does not. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. It represents more by-products on the farm?—A. Yes, but you have to 
realize that the by-products on the cream do not pay as well as the milk. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What are you going to do when you Fare all those good cows, all 
those high producing cows, in the hands of every farmer in Quebec?—A. I would 
have cheaper milk. 

The CuHarrRMAN: Our people might drink more milk if it was cheaper 
and better. 

Mr. Sates: And buy more cheese 

The CuatrMan: I do not wish to have the witness come back another 
day, and I know that Professor Leitch has some figures to give us. 
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By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Before we finish with this witness, I would like to ask a question. 
You have been arguing that in order to make farming a profitable business, 
it must be carried on on a self-sustaining basis?—A. On a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Q. Are we to infer from that that farming cannot be carried on on ~ 
purely commercial basis?—A. T would not say that it cannot, but it would be 
with great difficulty. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Do you think it is possible under our present conditions?—A. I have 
not seen it demonstrated. 


The CuatrrmMan: Thank you very much for your evidence. 


Professor A. Lerrcen recalled and further examined. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I would like to revert to the item of beef. In the cost of production 
of beef you allow $927, for farm labour; that is, for farm wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you found that he had a deficit of $460?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be better to deduct that $460 from what the farmer 
received. You said that this farmer was getting 26 cents an hour, while in 
reality he was getting less than 13 cents?—A. That would have been the 
correct procedure, but before we ever knew how the farm turned out, we had 
to adopt arbitrary figures. 

Q. For the purpose of putting them on record here, we want the facts. 
We do not want them clothed with other information, and I think it would be 
better if the information we receive were stripped of other things?—A. I do not 
know that I can quite agree with you because those farms did actually pay 
$927, but he spent more money than he got. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. The loss was not on the labour?—A. It was not on the farm, it was 
because his personal expenditure was more than his revenue. He spent more 
money than he was justified in spending on the basis of his farm. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The $927 was part of the revenue that he got?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the $420 he did not get. I want to make this clear. This other 
figure must be compared, you will admit, with the deficit in order to know 
what he had for himself?—A. No, the deficit was in the fact that he spent 
more than his farm returned. His personal expenditures were higher for the 
year than his farm would justify. His farm did pay him for the labour, $880 
for labour, but that was not enough, for he over-lived to the extent of $460. 

Q. Would you say that his living was extravagant?—A. No. 

Q. Did he have anything that was not necessary?—A. Farmers as a class 
do not have things that are not necessary. 

Q. Do you think that they had things that were not necessary? Was this 
not for the necessaries of life?—A. No, we were very particular about picking 
farms that had abnormal everheads. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is clear to me, I think. The farm paid some eight hundred odd 
dollars?—A. $927. 
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Q. This farm gave to the owner of it $927 by way of wages, not 
necessarily all paid in cash; it might be paid in kind, or in cash. But that is 
what the farm produced?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the other side was the farmer’s expenditure, and it was found that 
the farmer had expended $400 more than his farm had brought him in, either 
in kind or in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. The farmer therefore, went into capital to that extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not affect the figures as to what was the real production either 
in kind or in cash from the farm; it merely shows the relation which the earning 
power of the farm stood to the spending of the owner?—A. Exactly. 

Mr. Sauzs: That does not satisfy me, Mr. Chairman. Can we not get 
the actual returns, what that man sold off the farm? 

The CHarrMaN: You will forgive me if I interrupt for just a moment, but 
with all due deference, I think you are proceeding along the wrong line, be- 
cause what the professor was telling us was—he was not dealing with what the 
farm produced by way of cash, he was establishing the difference between what 
the farmer spent and what the farmer made, either in cash or in kind, off the 
farm which he owned. 


WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I have it noted here, $267 for the house and $769 for supplies and 
services?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition, I want to know how much he sold?—A. I do not know 
that I have the absolute gross revenues of those farms here. 

Q. You fix the labour at 26 cents an hour. You can fix it at anything you 
like and show a loss, but I want to know what was sold off the farm. 

Mr. Rosrnson: I do not see how that affects the wages at all. A man 
might get 56 cents an hour in a factory, and spend 60 cents. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: But this money is paid out of the operations of the farm. 

The CHatmRMAN: That is where you gentlemen are wrong, I think. He is 
establishing the difference between the expenditure of the owner of the farm and 
what his farm brought him, either in cash or in kind. 

Mr. CaLpweE.u: I still contend, Mr. Chairman, that I am right if it was 
meant for clothes for his family, he must be clothed in order to carry on his 
work. Could we get at it this way. 

Q. What was his expenditures for?—A. These expenditures that were made 
up of $1,222? 

Q. Yes.—A. Clothes, purchasing clothes, purchasing meat, anything he 
purchased for personal consumption. It has not a thing to do with the farm 
expenses. 

Q. Is this the case, Professor, that there was actually consumed on his farm 
and grown on the farm $796?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There must have been sold off the farm $927 to pay for the labour? 
—A. Well, yes. The average gross revenue on these farms, if my memory 
serves me right, was somewhere around $3,000. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Then there must have been $898 sold to pay interest on cattle. That 
brings it to $2,621. That amount was grown on the farm, some of it consumed, 
and some of it sold, if your figures are right?—A. Yes, there was more than 
that grown on the farm, because they took in on cash sales alone, and for their 


beef herd, over $1,600 a year. 
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Q. You have not given us the sales?—A. Yes I have. What I have given 
you is this: I have not given you a single thing regarding the farm revenue, 
the farm expenses or running the farm. I have given you what the farm has 
returned that farmer after paying all expenses. There was $927 for his labour, 
and $898 for his interest, and every expense was paid. 

Q. All right. Let us clear this pot up. You do not think a man could 
have done with anything less than $1,222 as his personal expenses?—A. Yes, 
they could. 

Mr. Garptner: He did not say that. 

The Witness: They will have to do next year. What this means is this: 
The crops alone for the year ending the 1st of May, 1921, were not sufficient 
to maintain the farmer on his old standard of living. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Now, get to this thing. In order to make the thing plain, the farmer 
must reduce his standard of living?—-A. He must either reduce his standard of 
living or increase the net production from the farm, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Or decrease his cost of production?—A. Yes, he must either decrease his 
cost of production, increase his net production, or reduce his standard of living. 
He must do one or the other, because these are his sole sources of income. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He must increase the profit or reduce expenditures?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ethott: 
Q. Prof. Leach, in view of your statement regarding these seventeen farms 
and the final end of it, what recommendation have you to make with regard 
to improving the conditions of these farms in the way of money invested— 
capital?—A. Well, the recommendation I would make would necessarily be 
things that can humanly be done. I would not recommend that we might cover 
the increased education of farmers to the necessity of a better living. I would 
recommend the things that can be done now. One of the greatest burdens the 
farmer has, at the present time, especially in these districts, is the present live 
stock freight rates. For this reason that he usually pays three freight rates 
and this is particularly true in this district in Western Ontario where they buy 
in cattle to feed. There is a freight rate from the original point where the feeder 
or stocker or producer is, into Toronto; there is a freight rate from Toronto up 
to the farm where they are to be fed and finished, and there is a freight rate 
back to Toronto to be sold. Roughly speaking, taking the average hauls and the 
present freight rate, depending on the origin of the cattle first of all, it will run 
anywhere from $7 to $16 a head. Those three freight rates combined. Now 
excepting for the farm grown food, that is the biggest single expense in the 
production of finished beef cattle. It is rather too large an expense for the 
service; at least it is a greater expense than the industry can bear. Now, I 
beallete. of course, to enter into any discussion of what might be a national 
policy-—— 
_ By THE Cuairman: Do not hesitate for a moment, sir. You 
give us the benefit of your views. We are asking you about ee at anh 
case, I will be absolutely frank. It is a controversial point. One of our railway 
systems needs such revenue to keep it up to a 10 per cent basis. Another railway 
should have even greater revenue to meet the deficit. We are suffering from an 
ies tude gf ine BAAN ite Nara It is not necessary to enter into the 
ssion of whose fault it is. i 
An ee s the fault of every one of us, farmers as well 
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as everybody else. This over-expansion of railways has been particularly severe 
on the farmer, or on the producer, whose product is of low intrinsic value. The 
over-expansion of railways for which farmers are equally responsible with all 
other citizens of this country, and must bear their share along with other citizens, 
has also helped to increase the temporary over-production, because it has tended 
to open up lands in the West and keep under cultivation lands in the West that 
were not ripe for opening under the world’s economic condition. Then again 
during the good years when the high prices were on, we as a people did not allow 
the railways as much an increase in freight rates as we should have done in 
order to enable them to build up that surplus that any legitimate business should 
have in the inflation, so that they could meet deflation. We did not allow that. 
That is our fault, farmers as well as anybody else. We allowed increases when 
they were absolutely forced on the people. The last big increase in freight rates, 
40 per cent, went into effect on the 30th day of September, 1920, when the 
bottom had dropped out of everything, and we had to go round with that increase 
of freight rates at a time when the railroads should have been allowed to 
accumulate a surplus to take care of the deflation. We will admit these deficits 
have to be paid. There is some justification for the C. P. R. being kept up to its 
10 per cent rate. It is a controversial question, but I see some justification for 
it. We have to meet it as a people, but how are we to meet it? Is to be loaded 


‘on the agriculturist, or should it be put on by general taxation and the farmer 


bear his share with all citizens? My own private contention is this; that it is 
not fair to throw this enormous railway burden on the farmers, the primary 
producers of this country. The agriculturist and the lumbermen, and to some 
extent the miners. They are the men who bear the burdens, because they have 
the largest tonnage of a low intrinsic value to move. The farmer should bear 
his share of this burden, but it should be as fully divided over society in this 
country, and not have it as an enormous burden on one producing centre, and 
the only way we can see is a greater disposition of this railway burden over 
society at large, and not putting it all on agriculture, which even under the best 
of circumstances is not a profitable business, compared with other businesses 
putting on them now an undue burden in the railway freight rates. The railway 
conditions are not the fault of the farmer entirely. They are the fault of 


society at large. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you prove that statement, that agriculture even under the best 
circumstances is not a profitable business?—A. It never was, and never can be. 

Q. You agree then, Professor, that during history all through the ages, 
that the man engaged in the tilling of the soil and working longer hours at a less 
per hour remuneration than any other business?—A. That is undoubtedly the 
truth, but it is a thing which naturally belongs to the farms. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That may be true. Have you got any reason why it should be true, if 
true?—A. What I meant to say was this, and I want to make it absolutely 
plain. That compared on a sordid dollar basis, agriculture never has and never 
will be profitable. It can never be, because people will pay more for land at 
any time, whether for farming or for real estate purposes—than its present net 
income will justify, because it is the one commodity we have in this world that 
cannot be increased in amount, and is bound to go up in value, and these 
increases of values in the future are always capitalized in the present price. That 
is the thing that belongs to the land. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Land is sold on its potential value?—A. Always; because it is the one 
kind of investment that cannot be destroyed; cannot be blown away, and cannot 
be burned up, andthe one kind of investment that gives a man real prestige in 
his own mind, from owning it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In his own mind?—A. In his own mind. The ownership of land, it is 
a natural human trait that must be admitted. One of the reasons why agricul- 
ture at any time is never profitable the same as other businesses are profitable— 
is that it takes longer hours of work on the part of those engaged in it to get 
the same remuneration, that other men will get in other businesses, on account 
of its security and its stability ,and on account of the fact that there is a human 
tendency to pay more for land than its net income would jusify, and for that 
reason agriculture cannot be compared with other business on the basis of 
profit on an investment. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. On the question of land. You do not mind reverting back? You 
mentioned that land had been opened in the West at the wrong time economically 
or something of that kind. I forget your statement exactly. What was your 
statement?—A. Lands were opened before they should have been permanently 
opened. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Causing over-production?—A. Temporary over-production. It was not 
in war years, but it was the years since 1920, for instance. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What would happen if we could procure a tremendous immigration to 
settle a great portion of the land in the West. What would the result be?—A. 
My opinion of the improvement in the future is that before the effects, in increased 
production by any immigration policy can be put into effect, that our temporary 
under-consumption (I do not like to say over-production; that is not what we 
have got in the world now; it is under-consumption)—will be partially cured, 
even if we have—I would not say “ unrestricted immigration policy ” should be 
adopted—I do not think that is right at any time, but a carefully planned 
immigration policy at the time it is put into effect, and an increase of production 
resulting from that. I think that possibly the world will be back again in a 
consumption under a somewhat more normal basis. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is that not some time in the future?—A. Yes, not in the next year or 
two. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not true, Professor, that if Europe had all they wanted to eat, and 
the wherewithal for making the exchange for its food requirements, we would 
have no question of over-production in this country?—A. Absolutely no question 
about that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is also some time in the future?—A. Yes, until the European 
countries have a stabilized government I believe that condition will exist. 
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Mr. Catpweiu: I would like to ask a question before we get away from 
freight rates. 

Q. You spoke of the three freight rates, on feed cattle in Ontario. Have 
you any statistics on the Maritime Provinces?—A. No, I have not; only for 
Ontario. I prepared a case for the Hastern Canadian Livestock Union, which 
was presented before the Board of Railway Commissioners in June of 1921. 


Mr. CaLtpwetu: Might I make a few brief remarks on this, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHaiRMAN: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. CaupwerL: Our situation in the Maritime Provinces is this, and it is 
worse than that in Ontario by far in regard to freight. We have no abattoirs 
nor cold storage in the Maritime Provinces to handle our beef, in warm weather 
especially. Our live stock must be shipped to Montreal, and they have to pay 
the freight to Montreal in order to get the advantages of the abattoir and the 
cold storage. Our meat products are shipped back to the Maritime Provinces, 
in refrigerator cars and we have to pay very high rate of freight on that, as 
well as paying the freight on the live stock to Montreal, and for that reason 
the growers of our cattle in the Maritime Provinces cannot get near the cost 
of feeding them, let alone labour for attending them, and while our farmers 
in the Maritime Provinces have been specializing in potatoes, in large sections, 
they would like to go into the cattle growing business, if we had some way of 
getting even the cost of production. I think that is about all I have to say. 

The CHamMan: Shall we turn to the milk business. 


The Wirness: I have figures on the cost of milk production brought fairly 
well up to date. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Forgive me for interjecting, but I would like you before you go home 
to give the Clerk of the Committee some of these tables you have got, so we 
can incorporate them in our report if we deem it wise to do so—A. All right sir. 
For the year ending in May 1921,—this information is derived from seventeen 
et County farms selected on the same basis as the seventeen Dufferin 
arms— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where did you say?—A. Oxford County. That is our chief dairy 
country in Ontario. 

Q. Inhabited by thrifty people?—A. Yes. Dairymen are naturally thrifty. 
They have to be. The average cost which included all the cash expenses, all 
the 100 per cent of the farm values of the farmers growing feed, is about nine 
hundred odd dollars-—$948, to the average farin owner, for his labour, and 5 
per cent interest on the investment in cows, and on the buildings and equipment 
which go with his cows. The average cost for the year ending May, 1921 was 
$2.70 per 100 pounds. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What percentage of milk?—A. It would be about 3-5 milk. It is prac- 
tically all sold as fluid milk. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. $2.76, did you say?—A. $2.70 per 100 pounds. 
Q. For milk with butter fat contents of 3-5?A. About 3:5, yes. And 
now this milk was sold—some small part of it came to Toronto as fluid milk. 
The rest of it went to the condensors or cheese factories, and the average price 
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received was $2.70. It was really $2.703 cents. ‘The sale of the milk just met the 
cost of production. That cost of production included 5 per cent profit on the 
investment, and 26 cents an hour for the farmer’s own labour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you forgive me for interjecting something here. You say 5 per 
cent of profit on the investment?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. As a matter of fact, could farm mortgages be obtained at that time at 
5 per cent?-—A. No, not at that time. 

Mr. Sates: We pay eight. 

Mr. Catpwetu: That is not 5 per cent profit; it is 5 per cent interest. 

The Wirness: Yes, the cows, the buildings housing the cows, the buildings 
used in the production of milk. ; 

Q. That does not go to the milk?—A. The interest on the pasture land, 
but the crops pay the interest on the crop land. Now, for the year ending in 
May, 1922, I may say, the cost per one hundred was $1.95. There was a reduc- 
tion of 75 cents. The average sale price received was $1.83. Now, I have to 
make an estimate of the year ending in May, 1923 because that is not completed 
yet. If the two material requirements for the two previous years of the crops 
on hand, and the present price remains about the same, I would estimate the cost 
of production will be about $1.70, and if there is no change in the prices received 
in the next two months, the average price received will be $1.65. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Still below the cost of production?—A. Yes. There would not be 5 per 
cent interest in 1922 or 1923. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But, Professor, in all this you are charging against milk production the 
full value of the crops that would feed the cows?—A. Yes, for the milk pro- 
duction. 

Q. And in that fashion the farmer might make a profit?—A. Yes, whatever 
profits there were in growing the crops at those prices. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What was this crop price based on?—A. The farm market price. The 
average market price—on what the farmer could have sold it for on the farm. 

Q. Have you any suggestion that the sale price of that crop was a market 
price?—A. Yes, we have the cost of every crop grown on the farm. 

Q. Just briefly, the sale price would be for grain?—A. It would, yes. Well, 
it would not be on the corn silage; it would just about break even on the cereal 
grains. Included in the cost there was an interest on the land. That would be 
a profit to him. 

Q. At what rate?—A. 5 per cent rate, sir. 

Q. Which would not cover the interest?—A. When we started this work in 
1917 we set a 5 per cent basis, and we have never departed from it, although 
interest rates have gone up, and are beginning to come down, but for the sake 
of study purposes we have left it at this arbitrary 5 per cent rate. 

Q. For the sake of accuracy your figures would not be correct? He could 
not get money at 5 per cent, or even 6 per cent?—A. He could get it for 6 on 
farm mortgages, excepting for one year; that is 1920. He could not borrow it 
at 6 per cent from a bank to put in an enterprise like buying cattle. 
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By Mr. Munro: 


Q. What would be the average price of these farm lands?—A. About $95 
an acre., 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you got any further information to give us along these lines, before 
we question you on particular points?—A. I would like to make one statement. 
Of all the types of farming we have in Ontario, the dairy business has stood this 
deflation period better than any other. These figures I have shown you give in 
the worst year, ending in May, 1922, following a rather poor crop year of 1921, 
the losses—an obvious loss of 12 cents a hundred pounds which is a little less 
than the interest, and would seem to indicate that the business has stood the 
strain better than any other business. 

Now, I do not know just what I could say further excepting I would like 
to back up what Prof. Barton said regarding the tendency towards strict 
specialization in dairying. For the average dairy farmer specialization in the 
production of milk only is a very dangerous procedure. It belongs to the realm 
of artists. The man who has got the ability, whether inherited or acquired, of 
getting enormously high yields out of the cattle, by raising pure-bred stock, and 
making it profitable—that man should confine his efforts to specializing in dairy- 
ing, but the proportion of these men is very small. In our second survey of 
Oxford county, which covers 437 farms, we only found 20 men you could put into 
that class. 


The CHArRMAN: Less than 5 per cent?—A. Yes, who found it profitable to 
specialize. Now among them all—that is putting them all in—we found the 
men who get about 66 per cent—two-thirds of their income through the dairy 
herd, and the other one-third from all other sources, the selling of crops, raising 
of horses, and crops—these men made an average of $500 a year more for their 
labour than did the extreme specialist, who had better cows. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Those 20 men found they made a success of it?—A. Yes, because they 
made the most money of any. 

Q. But on the average?—A. On the average—taking them all, even the 20, 
wherever they came (some of them were not exactly specializing, but with the 
20 men who could have made money by specializing, because they could 
have gotten a large enough yield from the cows)—we found that farmers 
who got within one-half of their revenue from milk, made an average labour 
return of $861; that is what they had for their own labour after allowing interest 
and everything. The farmer who earned two-thirds on milk, got $1,485. That 
is $600 more on farms of the same size. Now, the farmers who got 90 to 100 
per cent of their revenue from milk only made $986, very little more than the 
other farmers in the district, although they had cows which gave $134 worth of 
milk on the average. 

Q. What was the average size of these farms?—A. 113 acres. That was 
the average size of the whole 400 odd farms. Now, these men who produce 
two-thirds of the revenue from milk and make the greatest return thereby—their 
cows were not quite as good as those of the men who specialized to the extent of 
getting 90 per cent of their revenue from milk. The cows did not give within 
$26 apiece as much milk, but in spite of that fact, and on account of the diversity 
of their business and their sources of revenue, that could be profitably incorpor- 
ated in a dairy farm, because this was, after all, the final test—pretty nearly 
$500 a year more for the year’s labour, although they did not have quite as good 
cows. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. But they would not have to work any harder than the owners of the 
pure-bred cows?—A. No. Possibly they would have it a little easier than the 
man who specialized in the milk production, to keep their herd up to capacity 
during the whole twelve months. ; 

Q. What about the cost of the feed in this case, Professor; that is, as 
compared with the man who has, say, 50 per cent, and one who has almost 100 
per cent?—A. As far as the cost of feed is concerned, the man who specializes 
the most has the largest feed purchases for the farm, but the cost of feed per 
annum—I do not know that we have ever actually worked that out, but it 
would be in somewhat the same proportion as the milk sold per pound. 


By the Chairman; 

Q. Professor Leitch, have you at all looked into the question of the returns 
obtained by farmers who supplied milk to the cities, in relation to the price that 
the consumer in the cities pays for the milk?—A. We started that study just this 
week, to investigate the dairy distributing plants of Ontario, but we just got 
started on Monday. I have made a general study of the thing, in working out 
the plan, just taking the profits of the dairy companies where I could get them; 
some of them are public property, such as the City Dairy of Toronto, because it 
was mentioned in the paper, and knowing pretty nearly the volume of milk that 
they handled, I know this, as far as Toronto is concerned that the distributors 
are operating on a very narrow margin in Toronto. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You know something of the Farmers’ Dairy in Toronto?—A. Yes. I 
would say this generally, that the Toronto dairies are operating—that is, while 
they have from 54 to 6 cents spread from what they pay the farmer to what they 
get from the consumer—-I would say their profits run less than a half cent per 
quart. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That may represent, in a year, a very handsome return on capital?— 
A. Yes. As far as the City Dairy is concerned they distributed their ordinary 
8 per cent dividend, and an additional bonus of somewhere around 15 per cent, 
but on the unit of the quart it was a very narrow margin. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is a very big dairy?—A. Yes. The smaller dairies—I know they 
have hard sledding, just manage to live. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is paid the farmers who produce for the market, and what is paid 
by consumers in Toronto?—A, The farmers are getting, roughly, $2 a hundred, 
net, at the farm, the same as in Montreal, and the sale price of milk is 17 pint 
tickets for one dollar. 

Q. What is that a quart?—A. Approximately 12 cents. The farmers are 
getting, at the present time, a little over 5 cents a quart net, and there is a 
little over a cent in addition for transportation charges, railway or truck, to the 
dairy. They are operating on about a 6 cent margin. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where does it go, this 6 cent margin?—A. Most of it goes in the cost of 
distribution, actual cash cost. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Is this not a fact, that you will often see three different rigs possibly in 
one street at one time, delivering milk?—A. Yes; there is a certain amount, 
probably, of illegimate overlapping, that would be better for society if it was 
cut out. 

Q. There are numberless distributing agencies in Toronto? 

Mr. HamMe.u: Practically only two. 

The Witness: There are 47 in Toronto, but two of them, I believe, sell 67 
per cent of the milk. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. There are 47 distributing?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Two of them sell how much?—A. Very close to two-thirds of the milk. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Would there not be a possibility of a saving in distribution if they were 
combined in one distributing agency?—-A. That is a doubtful question; I would 
hate to answer that. The competition between these two companies has done 
more to make efficient distribution of milk in Toronto than anything I know of. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Still, it takes 6 cents a quart to distribute?—-A. It appears to be justified. 
A large part of it can be justified in actual cash cost distribution. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Their bottles are quite a considerable item?—A. Yes; a bottle is worth 
roughly 10 cents, and it will only make 22 trips to a customer. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How much of that, Professor—perhaps you can not tell me—how much 
of that 6 cents will be as a direct result of the real estate boom and the inflation 
of land values; what would that part of their overhead cost them, where their 
plants are situated?—-A. That would be a very small proportion. Their biggest 
cost is their plant cost, pasteurizing, cooling, and bottling, and labour and repairs 
to wagons for delivering. 

Q. In your opinion, apparently, there is not much to be hoped for in the 
way of a reduction in that 6 cents?—A. The biggest hope for reduction is cut- 
ting out a lot of this duplication in delivering; that is, where you have a number 


. of wagons delivering on the one street. That will mean close and harmonious 


relations between distributing agencies. 

Q. The centralization of all our industries into one great city has changed 
things from the old days, when one would go to this place and another some- 
where else, and the farmers around there profited by that. Is this centraliza- 
tion of all our industries into one big city going to bring almost a downfall in 
our production?—A. That is an impossible question to answer, because while 
there has been waste and inefficiency and social problems and so on, from the 
accumulation of people in large cities, there has been undoubtedly important 
savings also in manufacturing and transportation costs. These cities are located 
at strategic points, for transportation purposes, and so forth, and I do not 
think any man could answer that question. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. If that is the case, how is it that a binder costs three times what it did 
ten years ago, and the same with a wagon?—A. Previous to 1916, we were get- 
ting binders pretty cheaply, due to the fact that they were accumulating the 
binder industry in an enormous plant. They made savings by the large volume 
of business. That would more than compensate for the high costs, the rise in 
land values, and other problems that arose. It was the natural course of busi- 
ness, I think. Previous to the war we were getting binders, I think, cheaply 
then, and we would have continued if it had not been for the war. 

Q. You say we got them cheap, because of the concentration of manufactur- 
ing; that still holds good to-day? 


Mr. Hammett: I think we are getting away from the milk question. 


Mr. Catpwetu: No, we are into the question of production. 

Q. I realize, Professor, that we are putting you up against a hard proposi- 
tion. If you do not see fit to answer it, I shall not press for an answer?—A. 
Honestly, I could not give you an answer; I know there are some savings from 
the concentration of business, also some waste. 

Q. It also makes possible combines that can control business?—A. Yes, 
that is possibly one of the social evils, but if it had been profitable or economi- 
cally sound to continue manufacturing in small units, it would have been con- 
tinued. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I do mean necessarily in small units. Take the Ford industry, for 
instance. It is big enough to locate in any place, and it is a highly specialized 
organization. If you brought it away from the big city, where there is a big 
population around, do you not think that would be advantageous?—A. Yes, 
particularly for the farming population, because their produce would be brought 
direct to the table of the consumer. 

Q. And if the railways were equal to it, it would not hurt the plant?—A. 
No, if it were located in a place strategically situated for transportation, but 
evidently the manufacturers building up these concerns do not look at it that 
way, for they like to locate in a city where transportation conditions are as 
ideal as possible, and where there is a supply of labour. 


Mr. Hammexu: Just in connection with the distribution of milk, might 
I make a suggestion, that we hear such men as Mr. Hughes, of the Farmers’ 
Dairy of Toronto, and anyone else of that kind. 


Mr. Sates: How about the Ottawa Dairy, right in the city? 


The Witness: You have the most efficient distributing system in Ottawa 
of any city in Canada. The milk distribution is carried on by the narrowest 
margin in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Which is that?—A. The Ottawa City Dairy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What about the quality of the supply?—A. You mean the quality of the 
milk produced on the farms? 

Q. No, you were talking about Ottawa?—A. I think the quality compares 
favourably with Toronto. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There is another feature. Ottawa is a small place compared to Toronto, 
and Toronto would be a more representative place. We can hear Mr. Hughes?— 
A. Yes, or Mr. Northgrave, of the City Dairy. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You know the Department of Agriculture is advocating mixed farming to 
a large extent to our western people. If that is carried out to any appreciable 
extent, it will mean the competition of the West in butter and cheese, butter 
especially. What effect will that have?—-A. Under present conditions the qual- 
ity of Canada’s butter supply—of course, it can have but one effect, and that is 
to reduce the price. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What about our export surplus?—A. That cannot readily compete, on 
account of its quality, with the countries of Denmark and Australia. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We do not make as good butter as Australia?—A. No. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. We do not have the grading?—A. The three western provinces make 
butter that is a credit to this country. Ontario and Quebec butter is a disgrace 
to the country. 

Q. How about the Maritime Provinces?—A. I could not say. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Professor Leitch, give us the reasons for our falling down in butter 
production, and give us some remedy.—A. Up to two years ago, we did not 
make enough butter in Ontario to supply our own home demand, and since 
we were Just making enough, or not quite enough for the home demand, the price 
was good. Our people, the consumers of Ontario, are not quite educated to a 
high quality of butter, they are easily satisfied, but two years ago we had a 
little surplus to export from Ontario, and it went over to England, a large part 
of it, and made a very bad reputation for itself as compared with the butter 
from Denmark and Australia and Western Canada, but the quality reflected on 
all Canadian butter. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The West has a system of grading the cream which the Ontario farmer 
objects to?—A. Yes. Now, as to creamery butter, we do not make very much 
more in Ontario than we can consume, but we export 85 per cent of our cheese 
out of Ontario, that is, our big dairy commodity in this province. Our cheese 
has had in the past, and has yet, a fair name in the British market, practically 
all of it goes to Great Britain, but it is steadily losing that reputation to New 
Zealand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To New Zealand?—A. Yes, New Zealand is our chief competitor on the 
British market for cheese. Unless we introduce some system of marketing in 
this country that reflects back to the producer the desire of the consumer, New 
Zealand is going to lick us. 

Q. Australia makes better butter, and New Zealand makes better cheese?— 
A. Yes. Here is our position. We can and do make better cheese than New 
Zealand’s best, because our cheese sells for more, our best Canadian cheese, at 
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all times. It sells for more over the retail counters of England than does the 
New Zealand cheese, the best cheese, but unfortunately we have too small a 
proportion of it. New Zealand’s best cheese is not quite equal to our best, but 
her whole supply is uniformly good, and it can be depended on by the trade. 
They take New Zealand first, and take Canada as a second choice, and the 
reason we have this large proportion of poor cheese is that there is nothing in 
our system of marketing to make our cheese factories produce better cheese. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would you suggest as a solution?—A. There is only one solution, 
and that is a co-operative marketing scheme for the selling of our cheese, a 
scheme that will see that the low price gets back to the cheese factory that 
produces it, and the cheese that sells for a high price, that that price gets back 
to the factory that produces it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. The cheese loses its identity?—-A. Yes. The system of buying cheese by 
our present exporters—the system that they have to use, it is not their fault, 
they pay a flat uniform price for all qualities of cheese, and they are forced 
into that by the competitive nature of their business. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Could a system of government grading of cheese be instituted?—A. That 
would help to regain, on the British market, Canada’s name, to see that our 
good cheese went over as such, and the poor cheese went over as poor cheese. 

Q. Would you let the poor cheese go at all?—A. You cannot do anything 
else. We cannot consume it ourselves, there are not enough of us. The weak- 
ness in government grading—it is very good and should have been put in effect 
long ago—but the weakness is this, that that grading is done after the cheese 
is bought and paid for at the cheese factories. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Let it be done at the factory?—A. No, it must be done by the cheese 
factories themselves, carrying it further in the market, and enforcing this pay- 
ment by grading. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you give us any idea of the price received by the men selling milk 
to the cheese factories?—A. The average price received this year, this last 
year, would be about $1.33 per hundred pounds. 

Q. I visited last summer at the home of one of the milk producers just 
outside this city, who is connected with the Ottawa Milk Producers, and he gave 
me this information, that within a radius of ten miles, the man who was pro- 
ducing milk for city use was getting $2 per hundred. Within the radius of the 
next ten miles, the man selling his milk to the cheese factory was not receiving 
any more than about 90 cents——A. At a certain time of year. 

Q. When I was there——A. That was last spring. There was a time in May 
when it was low. 

Q. I asked him the situation, and he said the men getting $2 were making 
a little money, but the man selling at 90 cents is out of it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. On every hundred pounds of milk that these men sell, the men who 
supply the milk to cheese factories, they are losing about $1.40?—A. No. 
Q. You say the cost of production of milk is $2.70 per hundred?—A. It 
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was in 1920-21, but in 1923 milk or fluid milk, in condensers, will run about 
$1.70. There has been a big reduction in costs since then; it was the high peak. 

Q. That is $1.70?—A. Yes, that is milk produced for condensers, and for 
the fluid milk trade. Now, the cheese factory milk costs less than that. It 
is produced on cheaper land, and there is a by-product in the shape of whey. 
They do not produce very much milk in the winter time. The cheese factory 
milk will cost much less. 

Q. In Oxford County, for instance, they have a lot of cheese factories, and 
the land is not low-priced lands by any means?—A. No. 

Q. Yet those men must be receiving far less than their A. 
Yes, but the Oxford County factories will receive more close to one and a half 
dollars for their milk because they make cheese all the year round. 

Q. Their costs are fairly comparable to other Oxford farmers, but they 
consider that with the hogs that they can raise by sending the cheese to .the 
factory and so forth, they can make just as much money at the cheese factory 
as if they sold for 20 cents or 30 cents higher to the condenser. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You are speaking of the men supplying only in the summer, and there- 
fore supplying cheaper. Is it not also a disadvantage when the cheese factory 
closes in the fall, and he is still producing a quantity of milk?—A. A lot of it 
finds its way to the cities. 

Q. Suppose he is out of range of the city?—-A. He separates his milk and 
there is usually a creamery within reasonable haul. 

Q. But if there is no creamery within reasonable haul?—A. I do not know 
of any place in Ontario where there is not a creamery within reasonable distance. 

Q. We are speaking of Canada, and there are places where there are not 
creameries within reasonable distance?—A. I can imagine that down in your 
province there are lots of dairy farmers who have milk after the cheese factory 
closes. 

Q. The fact is that ten years ago we had a large number of cheese factories 
in New Brunswick, and there are practically none now. They have gone out of 
business?—A. The cheese factory must be within easy hauling distance of the 
milk supply. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I gather from the remarks of the two gentlemen we have heard that the 
only salvation for the farmer is as far as possible, to get a self-sustaining farm? 
—A. Yes. In the dairy business, there is one very important thing that should 
be put into effect, and that is more co-operative effort for the selling of the 
product. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you made a study of that? That is one of the questions we have 
to deal with?—A. Yes, at the instance of the Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario, I did make as full a study as I could make of the whole cheese industry. 

Q. Did you write a report on it?—-A. Yes, I have a bulletin on it, not only 
the marketing, but the production of cheese. 

Q. Would it be asking too much of you to furnish us with 20 copies of that 
report?—A. You could get them quicker if your Secretary would write to the 
Department of Agriculture at Toronto. We do not make a general distribution 
of those bulletins. That is done by the Department. 

Q. What is the name, please?—A. W. O. Galloway, Department of Agri- 
culture, Toronto, and the bulletin is No. 291. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are there any other bulletins that you have which would be of service to 
us?—A. Yes, there are seven or eight which we have published on the farm 
business, the cost, and so forth, of which they have a supply in Toronto, and 
which they will be glad to forward. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By the same author?—A. They were written by myself and other 
members of the Department. These studies were all made under my direction. 

Q. Will you give us the number of the bulletins?—A. Bulletin No. 291, 
Bulletin No. 275, Bulletin No. 284, Bulletin No. 288, Bulletin No. 282, Bulletin 
No. 278, and Bulletin No. 286. 

Q. Besides your work as a student and professor at Guelph Agricultural 
College, have you had any practical experience in agriculture?—A. Oh yes, I 
was never off the farm until the 1st November, 1920. 

Q. Where did you farm?—A. I was raised on a farm down in Stormont 
County. I was a graduate nearly 20 years ago, at the college, and from 1905 
until 1915, when I came back to the College after ten years in charge of the 
College farm and live stock, and during those ten years I had been managing 
large commercial farms. 

Q. Down in Stormont County?—A. One in Hastings County, one in York 
County, one in Welland County, and I was also in Iowa. The Iowa farm was 
a college farm. I had charge of the college farm and live stock from 1915 
until the fall of 1919, four years. 

Q. The farmer on the high priced farm is having pretty hard times these 
days?—A. Yes, entirely on account of that high price. 


Mr. Sates: I was going to suggest that as Professor Leitch seems to be 
possessed of a wonderful fund of information which would be of value to this 
Committee, we should avail ourselves of it. You will see from our agenda, 
Professor, the scope of this Committee, and I think we might with advantage 
ask the Professor to appear before us on some future occasion. 


The Cuamman: IJ think it would be of great benefit to the Committee if the 
Professor would be good enough to help us again. I would make this suggestion 
to him; if he would take our agenda and look it over—it is broader than we 
can possibly cover in all its aspects—but if the Professor would indicate to 
us a few of the lines on which he has made a special study, we would be glad 
to avail ourselves of his help at a future date. There are two questions which we 
want to go into, among others, and these are the co-operative system of market- 
ing, and rural credits. Then there are a few fundamental questions which we 
are anxious to investigate. One is number 3: 


“ Because of the difference between the prices of agricultural products 
paid to the producer and the ultimate cost of the same to the consumer.” 


And No. 4: 


“The relation of prices of commodities purchased by agricultural 
producers and the prices obtained by such producers for their own 
_ products.” 


These are two very fundamental questions. The clerk will furnish you with 
a file of the proceedings of this Committee up to date, and I think I may say 
that we would be very glad if Professor Barton would look into these matters 
in the same way and help us. 


(Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Might I ask another question? You have heard Professor Barton’s 
statement regarding the farms giving the greatest amount of profit, those farms 
that he calls “ self-sustaining.” You agree with that statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, do you consider that farming could be carried on as a strictly 
business venture?—A. Not the ordinary type of farm; not mixed farming, or 
dairy farming. 

Q. Any type?—A. Well, I imagine the ranching business could be carried 
on as a purely business proposition, but any type of farming which requires 
devotion of considerable amount of labour per acre— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You heard what Professor Barton said about increasing the quality of 
that stock, by decreasing the scrub stock and increasing the pure bred in the 
herd. Do you agree with him?—A. Yes, I certainly do not agree with Professor 
Barton regarding the expediency by legislation of abolishing the scrub bull, 
because I do not think it could be done. In my travels around Ontario I have 
had a chance to see the psychological effect of compulsory legislation on things 
which people do not believe is the Government’s business. Take for instance 
the Dairy Standard Act in Ontario. That is an Act to enforce the payment of 
milk by tests. That is an Act which there is no argument against, either on the 
matter of justice, or the matter of expediency, and yet the people believe that 
it is not the Government’s business how people shall sell their products, as long 
as they are satisfied themselves. Of course, you know what would happen if 
the Government introduced legislation to abolish the scrub bull. It would take 
an enforcement officer for every farm in Ontario. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, our English speaking folk do not take kindly to 
socialistic legislation?—A. No. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Professor, do you think fruit farming could be made profitable in a 
specialized way?—A. Yes. That really is a specialty. In the fruit district the 
land adapted for fruit growing is priced so high— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The price of the land get so high?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you agree with Professor Barton that the testing of milk for the 
contents of butter fat is the most efficient way of finding out whether your cows 
are profitable or not?—A. Yes, a combination of weighing the milk and the 
testing of it. 

Q. That naturally goes with it, of course?—A. Yes. That is the only way 
you can find out. 

Q. That is, the most important feature of making milk production or dairy- 
ing profitable—A. Yes. i 

Q. It is the foundation of the whole thing?—A. Yes. You must discover 
what you have got, that is not up to the mark, and you must intensify what is 
up to the mark. 


_ Mr. Hamoeti: Before we adjourn, might we not mention whom we are 
going to summon on some of these other questions, such as rural credits? 
{[Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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The CuarrMAN: What I thought of doing, gentlemen, was this: We have 
our work planned for tomorrow, that is, certain people are coming up tomorrow, 
and I thought that we should have a meeting and work out our agenda, and see 
how we will proceed. 

Mr. Sates: We can do that on Friday. 

The Cuamrman: Friday or Saturday. 

Mr. Hammett: It will take some time to communicate with these gentle- 
men. 

The CuatrMan: It does. 

Mr. Hamme tu: And to meet their convenience we might have a little 
delay. 

The CuairMAN: My idea was at first to try and get started, and at work, 
and we have had very little delay in starting, so far. I agree with you, Mr. 
Hammell, that we must get out our work in advance. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday March 15th, at 3:30 p.m. 


House or Commons, 
ComMiTTEE Room 268, 
Tuurspay, March 15, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the chairman, presiding. 


The CuHatrMAN: The committee will please come to order. Mr. Robinson, 
you have a resolution you wish to bring before us? 


Mr. Rosinson: Yes. 


The CuHarrMAN: I will read it. Moved by Mr. Robinson, seconded by Mr. 
Caldwell. (Reads.) 


“Whereas the Federal Grant to the provinces under the Agricultural 
Instruction Act has been reduced from $1,100,000 to $900,000, entailing a 
reduction in the amount each province shall receive, and 

“Whereas the amount each province is to receive under the Act is 
based partly on its population, and 

‘Whereas the province is required to use the money for agricultural 
purposes only: 

“Resolved that this committee recommend that the rural population 
only, of each province be used as the basis for the distribution of the 
Agricultural Instruction Grant to each province in the future.” 


Mr. Rozsinson: I would just like to say a few words in reference to this 
resolution. 

You know, during the last ten years there has been a vote for the purposes 
of encouraging agricultural instruction. The money is distributed, as I under- 
stand it, in two ways, first, each province gets an out-and-out grant of $20,000 
and the remainder is distributed among the provinces in proportion to their popu- 
lation. Now, the amount has been decreased from $1,100,000, to $900,000, and 
of course that will bring about a smaller amount to be divided among the various 
provinces for the next year. Of course, that means a certain amount of the loss 
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to each province, and the effect of this will be that possibly the agricultural 
instruction which has been carried on for the past ten years, will not be carried 
on as efficiently as it has been in the past. I might say, in my province, and I 
know also in the province of New Brunswick, the agricultural instruction which 
has been carried on in the rural schools has been of great value. I know that 
is true in the western provinces. I do not think there is anybody who will deny 
that. That has been spoken of in the House at the time by various members, 
and I think everybody realizes the importance of having a certain amount of 
agricultural education, in the form of instruction given in the rural districts. 
The very minute that you take the schools and make them all as if they were 
city schools—and I might say here that the course of study is prepared in the 
first place for the schools of cities rather than the schools of agricultural districts 
—the very minute you take and apply that course of study to the rural schools, 
it tends to take the children, or educate them away from the land, instead of 
toward it. Now, as I understand it, this money in the first place was voted for 
that particular purpose, of encouraging enlarged agricultural education, so that 
the children might have greater interest roused in the affairs relating to agricul- 
ture. The complaint, you know, has always been that the high school course, 
or in fact any school course, has a tendency to educate people away from the 
land, away from the farms, and turn everybody into the professional classes. 
_ Now, if this amount is reduced in this way, and of course it has been reduced 

for this year, it will have this effect in spite of everything, and what my resolu- 
tion calls for, and what I wish to point out is this, that the $20,000 which is 
given to each of the provinces, of course will stand, and the remainder to be 
divided on the basis of population, that is the entire population of the province 
as taken. That includes the population of cities and towns—which are included 
in the amount that each province will obtain. I will admit that the money they 
obtain ultimately goes to the rural schools, but it will follow that these provinces 
which have large cities will obtain more than their fair proportion of it. This 
money is not used, I might say, in the city schools; it is used in the rural districts. 
This present method of distribution if it is followed, will mean that the two—I 
might as well be frank—old provinces, Quebee and Ontario will get the larger 
measure of this grant, simply because they have the larger cities, such as 
Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. 


Mr. CatpweELu: That is the largest share per head of rural population? 


Mr. Rogrnson: Yes; larger in proportion. What I ask for, and I think 
it is reasonable, is the method of distribution of this money shall be changed, 
since it is for rural education only, and let it be divided in proportion to the 
rural population. Now, of course, the method of distribution, I might say, can 
be decided, and is decided and settled by Order in Council, and therefore all 
that I will ask this Committee to do, it being interested in agriculture in all its 
phases, will be to pass this resolution and to ask that the method of distribution 
be changed. That is what the motion really asks for: that the money be dis- 
tributed to the provinces on the basis of rural population. This would give ail 
of the provinces an equal chance, whereas, at the present time, those having 
large cities, and a large number of them, get the bulk of the grant, on account 
of their population being large. 

Now, it will seem to me that this is only fair and just. Of course, what 
we have to contend with is the fact that it has been distributed on the other 
basis for ten years, but it was an experiment, and the fact that they distributed 
it in that way, in the way I spoke of, during the past decade is no reason why 
we should perpetuate something that is not absolutely right. I think this resolu- 
tion should be passed by this Committee. 
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Mr. Catpwetu: Mr. Chairman, as seconder of this resolution, I believe it 
needs very little, if any, support from me. The ground was pretty well covered 
by the mover. That resolution is so fair and equitable that I do not think it 
needs any recommendation from the mover and the seconder. I think the 
resolution itself should be its own recommendation. However, I feel that injus- 
tice has been done in possibly two ways. The larger provinces, who do benefit 
by having the larger cities in them under the old distribution system, are already 
better established in agricultural instruction work than the smaller provinces, 
and the smaller provinces need it more than the older provinces. 

Mr. Exrior: Mr. Chairman, I think the resolution would have been better 
brought in on our day when we are reserving the whole day to discuss our 
future plans. I think we have a very full bill for this afternoon, and possibly 
will not have have time to accomplish all we desire in the way of examination 
of the witnesses. 


The Cuamman: If there is going to be any difference of opinion in the 
Committee, I think Mr. Elliott’s suggestion is the right one. It is hardly fair 
to keep these men waiting. 

Mr. Rosrnson: The point is that the distribution of this will be made 
very shortly. I did not imagine for one moment there would be any great 
objection. Both Ontario and Quebec—take the province of Quebec— 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Robinson, let me suggest this. If there is any sugges- 
tion at all that it is to be discussed at all, I think we should take it up to-morrow. 


Mr. Rosrnson: All right, I am willing. 

The CuairMan: The motion is presented and laid on the table for future 
discussion. Now, is Mr. Curry of the White Star Line here? 

Mr. Curry: Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMAN: Will you please take the stand? 


Puiuiuie A. Curry, a witness, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What position do you occupy with the White Star Line?—A. General 
manager in Montreal, sir, of the White Star-Dominion Line. : 

Q. Where is the head office of the White Star-Dominion Line?—A. The 
head office in Canada is in Montreal; the head office of the company is in 
Liverpool, owned by the Oceanic Steamship Company. 

Q. Owned under British or Canadian registry?—A. British registry. 

Q. Have you been carrying cattle to the Old Country in recent years?— 
A. We have. 

Q. What was the rate charged last year?—A. At this time last year? 

Q. Well, say first of all, during the navigation season of Montreal last 
year, beginning in the spring, and ending in the late autumn.—A. I think, sir, 
it was $25. I would like to refer to my records to confirm that. I think the 
rate was $25. 

Q. There was something said by Mr. Campbell, I think, about a $15 rate. 
Did that ever obtain?—A. We had three shiploads at $15. I think in the month 
of January of this year. 

Q. This year?—A. This year. 

Q. And it was $25 last year?—A. In the fall of last year it was $20. 

Q. It was $20 in the fall of last year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this winter, January, $15?—A. Yes, sir. 

pM ee Al o@unryyal 
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Q. What is it now?—A. The rate now is $20. 

Q. Is there space offered at that rate?—A. This month? 

Q. Yes, this month. Where do your ships run in the winter time?—A. 
From Portland. 

Q. Is there space offered from Portland at $20 now?—A. We have several 
steamers booked; they are all booked full. We have no space open. 

Q. No space open at that price?—A. No. 

Q. Navigation opens up from Montreal about the end of next month?—A. 
About the beginning of May. The first sailings from Montreal are about the 
middle of May. 

Q. What will be the price then?—A. I think the rate will probably be $22.50. 
We are quoting $22.50 at the present time. 

Q. Major Curry, just how are those rates arrived at?—A. That is rather a 
difficult question to answer directly. It is a question of market conditions; it is 
a question of the cost of our fittings; a question of the varying cost of operation; 
there are many matters taken into consideration in arriving at the rate—the 
question of supply and demand. 

Q. There seems to be a certain amount of coincidence in the prices that are 
charged for this, as well as for ocean freight rates. All the lines seem to 
charge the same rates. Is that a mere coincidence?—A. I don’t think that is a 
fact, sir. 

Q. Not a fact?—A. We were carrying cattle in January at $15, and I know 
the Donaldson Line had steamers at $20, so the rates are not always the same. 

Q. May our farmers who are hoping to ship cattle in the spring—may they 
hope to find other lines cheaper than $22.50, if you propose to charge them 
$22.50?—A. They may not find them cheaper; they may find them higher. We 
have no. fixed agreement as to rates on cattle. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. With other companies?—A. No fixed agreement at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a fixed agreement on other agricultural products?—A. We 
have certain understandings as to rates on some commodities. 

Q. What commodities?—A. Oh, on butter, provisions—— 

Q. Flour?—A. No, there is no fixed rate on flour. We have what might be 
called a gentlemen’s agreement as to rates on flour. 

Q. What is the difference between an “understanding”, and a “ gentle- 
men’s agreement,” Major Curry?—A. There would be difficulty. If any 
particular flour shipper came to me and wanted a lower rate, and I thought there 
was justice in his argument and I felt we could afford to carry flour at a lower 
rate than we were quoting, I could very easily arrange to get him that rate. 

Q. How would you arrange to get him that rate? Just give it to him 
yourself, or would you confer with others before giving him an answer?—A. On 
account of the understanding we have, I would have to give notice to the other 
steamship companies. 

Q. What other steamship companies would you have to give notice to in 
such cases?—-A. Do you wish me to name the companies? 

Q. If you please—A. The Canadian Pacific, the Cunard Line, the Donald- 
son Line, and the Canada Steamship Line. 

Q. The Canadian Government Merchant. Marine?—A. I do not think, sir, 
they are in the agreement, but I believe they are represented, and perhaps could 
answer that question themselves. 


[Mr. P. A. Curry.] 
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Q. Is that the understanding, or is that the gentleman’s agreement, Major 
Curry ?—A. The whole business is on the basis of a gentlemen’s agreement, the 
agreement I referred to. There is no fine, no punishment, no definite obligation, 
it is merely a matter of honour. : é 

Q. Merely a matter of honour to maintain the rates you decide are fair and 
reasonable for the public to pay?—A. That is right, sir. ’ 

Q. Now, you have been in the steamship business some time?—A. Since 
1906. 

Q. Did you ever hear of an organization called the North Atlantic Con- 
ference?—A. I know of the North Atlantic Conference, yes. i 

Q. What is it?—A. I think there are two different conferences that might 
come under that head. f 

Q. You tell us about it. You know much more than we do about this ?— 
The North Atlantic Westbound Freight Conference, and the North Atlantic 
Eastbound Freight Conference. They operate, I believe, in much the same way 
as the Canadian lines; they have certain discussions as to rates. 

Q. What is the object of these discussions?—A. I think it is to discuss 
matters of interest to all the steamship companies, and to consider any particular 
applications for reductions in rates, or consider market conditions, and the vari- 
ous factors that go towards the making of rates. ; 

Q. They establish the rate, do they not?—A. They arrive at the basis 
arranged. 

Q. And that is taken as a fair basis by those who belong to the conference, 
is that not so?—A. That is so, sir, on certain commodities. 

Q. Now, has this conference considered the question of what should be 
charged to shippers of live stock to Old Country ports, coming here?—A. Not 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Now, in the ordinary course would that question come before this confer- 
ence?—A. No, sir. There is no conference that has any jurisdiction over the 
question of cattle rates. 


Q. Are the rates charged for cattle a matter of individual contract between 
the shipper and the individual lines?—A. Between the shipper or the broker? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And the individual lines?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And therefore if a broker found that for space, say, in May, he will be 
asked by your own line or by the Furness Withy, or the Canada Steamship Line, 
or the Reford Line—if he found that he was asked by those four lines identically 
the same price, we will say for the purpose of argument, $22.50, he could conclude 
that was a mere coincidence?—A. I think the proper conclusion is that it is 
about the market rate. Any one of those in the steamship business knows more 
or less the rate he can get, and what rates he cannot get, and what rate is 
cheaper, and what rate is not cheaper, and we have to take into consideration the 
encouragement of the cattle trade as a steady business, and all those matters are 
taken into consideration individually. So far as I am aware, we have only had 
one meeting in my memory in which the question of cattle business has been 
discussed in any way. That was a very recent one, when we got together on 
the question of the new regulations. We are not yet quite clear as to certain 
points in connection with the regulations; that is whether fat cattle and store 
cattle can be carried on the same steamer, and such questions. 


Q. You did have a meeting about that?—A. We had a meeting quite 
recently. 


Q. Who was represented at that meeting?—A. I think all of the lines who 
are interested in the cattle business. 
[Mr. P. A. Curry.] 
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Q. In Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are going to turn away from the question for a moment, Major 
Curry. We are here interested in this committee in seeing how we can decrease 
the cost of marketing live stock in the Old Country. As one familiar with the 
shipping business, have you any suggestion to make to this committee which you 
think would be helpful, having in mind the object that we all desire to obtain? 
A. Relating particularly, I suppose, to the freight rates—the ocean freight rates? 

Q. Is there any scheme of having more regular shipments or any other 
expense-saving method which occurs to your mind which would be a help to us? 
—A. No, I don’t think there is, sir. Any information that the steamship com- 
pany could get as to the quantity of cattle available, or the quantity of cattle 
that might be shipped to the United Kingdom would be of assistance in arranging 
our schedules and providing tonnage to move that cattle. We, at the present 
time, are augmenting our cattle service because we are looking for a very heavy 
movement of cattle. We have maintained, generally speaking, a fortnightly 
service of cattle steamers. We are now putting on a weekly service of cattle 
steamers. In regard to the reduction in the cost of marketing cattle in the 
United Kingdom. I think the freight rate is already on a very low basis. If 
the rate is reduced to any extent, I think many of the ships will be withdrawn 
from service. I can quote one particular instance of a steamer with a capacity 
of 1,000 head of cattle, and we have practically a firm offer of that number at 
$20, and we decided the loss would be so great, we laid the steamer off. That 
is the principal reason we are now trying to get rates on a paying basis. We 
are anxious to do all we can—the steamship company—to assist the cattle 
shipper in every way possible, but we are not prepared to carry the cattle at 
a loss. 

Q. In the long run somebody would have to pay for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Turning from cattle. Is there an agreement amongst the shipping com- 
panies in Montreal as to the cost of carrying wheat from Canadian to United 
Kingdom ports?—A. It is rather difficult for me to answer questions in regard 
to particular commodities, as I have not had very much time to prepare myself 
and these matters are handled by my freight manager. 

Q. I don’t want to pin you down to too great exactness, Major Curry, but 
as general manager of Montreal you will know whether freight rates on wheat 
are settled with individual shippers—between individual shippers and individual 
lines—or whether all the lines have a uniform rate for wheat?—A. The condi- 
tions vary so much, in connection with the carriage of grain that it is difficult 
to keep track of the fluctuations, and the agreements, if any, that are in existence. 
I am not trying to evade answering, but at the present time I know we ourselves 
are quoting different rates to different ports. I just say that to show how 
difficult it is to answer the question. Other lines are quoting different rates 
again. 

Q. I have been told—and you will tell me if I am wrong—that in order to 
settle upon the rates that are to be charged upon ocean transportation from 
Montreal to oversea ports, there is a meeting held about once a week by the 
staemship representativs in Montreal, at which these matters are discussed, and 
the amount of freight rates to be charged disseminated to those interested?—A. 
The freight managers of the different lines do meet periodically for the purpose, 
as I said just now, of discussing matters of mutual interest, particularly in regard 
to the question of rates. 

Q. Are these rates settled in Montreal, or are they settled in New York? 
—A. What rates do you refer to, sir? 

Q. Say the rates on flour or butter or cheese or apples—A. They are set, 


as far as the Canadian lines are concerned, in Montreal. 
[Mr: P. A. Curry.] 
3-10 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. After a conference with New York, or after a communication with 
New York?—A. The lines running from their ports, and the lines running from 
Canadian ports, keep in consultation as to rates and conditions. 

Q. Turning to the question of rates charged for flour, your line would 
carry flour from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. A gentleman informed me of a somewhat extraordinary situation, Col. 
Curry, concerning which perhaps you will have some explanation to make. I 
will state the facts as given me, and you will tell me first whether the facts, to 
your knowledge, are right or wrong, and if they are correct you will offer what 
explanation you think wise. I was told that at the present time flour milled 
in the United States was given, even on ships of British and Canadian registry, 
on voyages from New York to Aberdeen, Avonmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Cork, Hull, Leath, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Dublin 
and Londonderry, an advantage over Canadian flour, running from two to five 
cents per hundred pounds. In other words, a ship may leave New York loaded 
with sacks of flour of the same size and the same weight, and if these sacks 
contain flour milled in the United States they will be carried from two to five 
cents a hundred pounds cheaper than sacks carried in the same hold, perhaps, 
destined for the same destination, but milled in Canada, and containing Cana- 
dian flour. Is that right?—A. I think that is quite possible. Again, they would 
not have to consult us, we do not know what they are doing, officially. If they 
reduce their rates, it does not follow that we immediately reduce ours. 

Q. No; perhaps I put my sentence in a somewhat involved fashion. The 
complaint we have against this system is that, say, a British company will 
carry over to Liverpool two sacks of flour, let us say, each weighing 100 pounds, 
and the one will contain American milled flour and the other Canadian milled 
flour, and what we object to is the fact that the British company, or the Cana- 
dian steamship company, as the case may be, is carrying the American milled 
flour from two to five cents per hundred pounds cheaper than it carries our own 
flour. I think there is ground for an explanation of that—A. I am not quite 
clear, sir, yet. Are you referring to the steamship companies, my company, 
carrying flour, American flour, from Montreal at a lower rate? 

Q. I am not making a charge particularly against your company, I am 
making the charge against all companies. My informant told me that if you 
took American flour, flour perhaps milled from Canadian wheat, but milled 
in the United States, and asked for that American flour to be carried, let us 
say, on a British ship or a Canadian ship from New York, that that Canadian 
steamship company or British steamship company would carry that flour from 
two to five cents per hundred pounds cheaper than it would carry flour milled 
from Canadian wheat, but milled in Canada?—A. I am not able to state for 
the ships sailing out of New York, I have no jurisdiction over them, I am not 
aware of the rates. 

Q. My informant also tells me that the same practice obtains in regard 
to ships from Canadian ports. This is what he tells me. He says that if a ship 
bound for Aberdeen, was carrying flour, U.S.A. flour, from New York, it would 
be carried at the rate of 18 cents per hundred pounds. If it was Canadian 
flour going from New York, it would be charged 22 cents per hundred pounds, 
and if it went from a Canadian port it would be charged exactly the same price, 
22 cents a hundred pounds. That does not seem to me a fair practice, and I 
would like to know if there is any explanation you can offer to this Committee?— 
A. The rates you mentioned are not familiar to me. I was not aware that flour 
was being carried from New York to Aberdeen at 18 cents. Neither was I 
aware that the rate from Montreal is 22 cents. I think I can answer your 

(Mr. P. A. Curry.] 
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question, sir, by saying that as far as we are concerned we would not take 
American flour in our steamers, that is, the steamers under my management, 
at anything less than the rate we are collecting on Canadian flour. 

Q. You would not hesitate to qualify such an action as being distinctly 
detrimental to Canadian interests?—A. If we did show preference, it might 
place the Canadian millers at a disadvantage, but there are other conditions 
that would also have an effect; take the inland rate situation. 

Q. Stay on the water. It cannot be an advantage to the Canadian miller 
to pay more for carrying his goods to market than his American competitor?— 
A. He might be able to pay a higher rate and still be able to deliver his flour 
at a lower cost. 

Q. Are you familiar with the rate on flour to Liverpool?—A. From Mont- 
real? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. At the present time it is 19 cents. 

Q. Are you familiar with what it is from New York?—A. My latest infor- 
mation is that it was 15 cents but it is a rate that varies a great deal, apparently 
nearly every day. 

Q. What is the comparative distance to Liverpool from New York and 
Montreal?—A. I do not think there is a great deal of difference in the distance; 
I would have to turn up that information. 

Q. My figure is that the rate from New York on Canadian flour is 14 
cents; you say 15 cents?—A. The latest information I had was 15 cents on 
American flour. 

Q. On American flour, yes. Is 15 cents—that would make a differential 
of 4 cents per hundred pounds against our millers?—A. On the ocean rate from 
New York as against that from Montreal? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether my information is right, which is to the effect 
that the rates from New York to Liverpool on Canadian flour is 19 cents?— 
A. That I am not aware of, sir; I believe some Canadian flour has moved as 
low as 19 cents. 

Q. From New York?—-A. I believe so. 

Q. Is there any reason, as far as the steamship company is concerned, 
why Canadian flour should be carried at higher rates from New York to Liver- 
pool than American flour?—A. No, I do not think there is any particular 
reason. 

Q. Unless Canadian millers are easier to get money out of than the 
Americans—A. Or unless the ships from American ports can stand greater 
losses than those from Canadian ports. 

Q. Do you know anything about shipping apples, Mr. Currie? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I would like to ask a question. At a meeting of a committee in this 
House a few weeks ago, called the Foodstuffs Advisory Board, the representa- 
tives of the Canadian millers made a sworn statement, I believe, of what our 
Chairman has just told you, to the effect that the steamship companies were 
carrying American milled flour 10 cents a barrel—I believe they said—less 
than they would carry Canadian milled flour from the same port.—A. I am 
not able to answer for American ports, but from Montreal we would not carry 
American flour at a lower rate than Canadian flour. This is, we are not now; 
I cannot speak for the future. 
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By the Charman: 


Q. Was there any difference between the rate on American and Canadian 
flour taken by Portland?—A. I would not be positive, but my impression is 
that we have not carried any American flour from Portland this winter. 

Q. When did you last carry it?—A. I do not remember when it was. We 
are not carrying very much flour at the present time; the rate is too low. 

Q. I think you said, Major Curry, that there was a joint decision arrived 
at by steamship companies, as to the price at which you would carry butter? 
—aA. The rate, I think, at present on butter is $1.40, in refrigerators. 

Q. How is that arrived at?—-A. It is very difficult to answer that question. 
Again it depends upon market conditions. 

Q. Apart from what I might call economic factors, in arriving at the rate 
is there any arrangement made, either call it an understanding or a “ gentle- 
man’s agreement,” between the representatives of the lines as to the fixing of 
the rate on butter?—A. It has been discussed. amongst the lines, and a rate 
arrived at some years ago, and it was recently reduced. 

Q. Was it recently reduced as a result of individual action, or joint action 
after consultation?—A. I was not present at the meeting the butter rate was 
dealt with. 

Q. Major, you are the head of the shop there; what is going on of real 
interest and importance you are aware of, are you not?—A. In regard to the 
rate situation? 

Q. Yes.—A. In a general way, yes. 

Q. When was this last meeting held, that you were not at; there was such 
a meeting?—A. The meeting where the butter rate was discussed? 

Q. Yes, sir; we are on butter now; we will stay with that—A. I am not 
aware of when the meeting was held, sir, or where it was held. 

Q. Was it within the last six months?—A. I could tell you that by turning 
up my records, I could tell you the exact date, but I have not it in my head. 
I do not know whether it was within the last six months. 

Q. At any rate, the rate arrived at was what?—A. $1.40. 

Q. When such an arrangement is arrived at, is there a consultation with 
New York?—A. All matters of interest are discussed; in other words, the New 
York lines and the Canadian lines are naturally interested in the rate situa- 
tion; they are frequently competing in the same territories, and they do have 
discussions as to the rates. 

Q. I suppose these discussions are largely for the purpose of avoiding 
competition, are they not? Competition as far as rates are concerned; you 
may have competition as to service, but so far as competition as to rates are 
concerned, is not the object of the conference to avoid competition?—A. 
Amongst others? 

Q. Yes?—-A. There are many objects. 

Q. Is that not one of the objects that interest us as representing the public? 
—A. I think sir, there are many more familiar with the detailed arrangements in 
connection with the establishment of rates or the enforcement of rates. I have 
nothing whatever to do with it. All I have done in preparing myself for this 
Committee is—I got a very brief telegram, and I merely looked up what rates 
we were quoting at the present time, and I also came with full information as to 
sgn we were forme with our cattle spaces, cattle ships. 

. We are obliged to you for all the information you are givin 
have the feeling at the back of my head that you really 6 ie Sen Fie oh 
were established, although you were not present at the last meeting. I think 
you could tell us, but if you can say sincerely that you cannot tell us, and know 
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nothing about it, I will not press it?—A. I do not know enough about it to 
answer your questions intelligently. 

Q. Let me put a hypothetical case to you: Suppose I was a large butter 
exporter in Montreal, and I went down to you to-morrow morning to your office, 
and I said “TI have 25,000 boxes of butter to ship, I want the best rates that you 
can give me, and you, using your judgment and without reference to anybody 
else, quoted me a rate below $1.40.—A. I would not do it, sir. 

Q. Why?—A. Because I do not consider that we can carry butter at a 
lower rate. 

Q. Suppose you thought that you could carry butter at a lower rate, would 
you then feel free to quote me a lower rate without reference to anybody else? 
—A. I would have to notify the other lines that I proposed to quote a lower rate. 

Q. What other lines would you advise that you proposed to quote to me a 
lower rate?—-A. The same as I mentioned just now. 

Q. The Furness-Withy, the Canada Steamships, and the C. P. R., and 
perhaps some others?—A. Yes. 

Q. All the other lines in Montreal?—A. The Canadian lines. 

Q. Suppose the representatives of the other lines said to you Major Curry 
“You must not quote Mr. McMaster a lower rate’ What would you do then? 
» —A. If such a situation arose, I would have to give very careful thought before. 
I decided, as I have to give careful thought before I answer you. But it would 
be my privilege to quote that lower rate. They could not stop me quoting that 
rate. 

Q. Of course they could not stop you quoting a lower rate, but the gentle- 
men’s agreement would have undergone a certain strain, would it not?—A. Not 
after I had given notice. 

Q. If you had any such gentlemen’s agreement or understanding, could you 
have quoted a lower rate without notifying the others?—A. Not if tht under- 
standing is worth anything. 

Q. Does what you have said in regard to butter apply also to cheese?—A. 
Similar conditions. 

Q. Similar conditions apply to cheese. Does it apply to chilled meats?—A. 
Chilled meats in the refrigerators? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes. 

Q. What about meats that are not in the refrigerators? Does it apply to 
them?—A. Boxed meats? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it apply to apples?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it apply to canned fruit and vegetables?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is one other question I want to ask you. In this happy family of 
steamship companies with so friendly relations, with gentlemen’s agreements 
and understandings, does the Canadian Government Merchant Marine form a 
part—I will not say of your combine, but of this loose association?—A. I think 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is represented here and can answer 
that question. 

Q. Suppose that you wanted to give me a lower rate on butter, would you 
have to find out from Mr. Teakle whether you could give me that rate?—-A. Not 
from Mr. Teakle. 

Q. From Mr. Cunningham, or from whoever has charge of that Department 
of the Canadian Merchant Marine?—A. I have not paid any particular attention 
to the handling of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. My under- 
standing is that its representative attends the meetings more as a listener, or 


spectator than otherwise. 
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Q. I hope not as an unfriendly spectator?—A. I do not think so, but I 
certainly would not think that I would have to go to the Canadian Merchant 
Marine for anything in connection with our rates. 

Q. Would you not feel bound to advise them as for instance you would 
advise the C. P. R.?—A. I would simply notify the representatives of the lines 
present. 

Q. At the meetings at which the rates were fixed. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 
Q. Does the Canadian Merchant Marine cut rates in any respect?—A. Not 
that I am aware of. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. There is just one question that I wish to ask and it is this: The witness 
stated that he was not familiar with the manner in which those rates were 
established. Could he give us the names of those who are responsible for the 
establishment of those rates, the representatives of the various companies, the 
representative from his company?—A. I think Mr. Marlow of the C. P. R. 


would be well qualified. 
Q. Who represents your company?—A. Mr. Forbes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the White Star?—A. The White Star Dominion line. - 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Are there any other representatives of the companies that attend those 
particular meetings whose names you can give?—A. Mr. Coates. 
The Cuamman: That is W. A. Coates of the Reford Line? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Who represents the Canada Steamships?—A. Hither Mr. Burke or Mr. 
Doherty. 
Q. Which of them attends the conference?—A. I do not know that; I think 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other. 
Q. You have seen them both there I presume?—A. I have not attended the 
meetings. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who goes there from your Line?—A. I have given the name, Mr. Forbes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q We have not got the name of the Furness-Withy representative?—A. 
Mr. Nicol, or Mr. Snell. 

Q. Now would you tell us about the space for cattle? What is your method 
of operation?—A. In letting space? 

Q. Yes—A. We simply take the capacity of our steamers, and endeavour 
to let the space to the various shippers who are inquiring for it. 

Q. Do you do that direct from your company?—A. Yes. 

@. Not through brokers?—A. Not necessarily. We sometimes let space 
to brokers. 

Q. art commission do you pay to the broker?—A. One and a quarter 
per cent. 

Q. Not two and a half?—A. No, one and a quarter. 
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Q. That is the whole charge between the company and the shipper?—A. 
Between the company and broker. 

Q. No, between the company and the shipper? The broker gets space for 
the shipper, he is the go-between for your steamship company and the man who 
has the cattle?—A. In some cases, not in all cases. 

Q. You say the total charge is one and a quarter cents?—-A. One and one 
quarter per cent. 

Q. I have some information that you people pay two and a half per cent, 
that is between the steamship agency and the broker. Is that correct?—A. 
The steamship agency? 

Q. Yes—A. We are the steamship agency. 

Q. I thought you were the manager of the company?—A. There is no other 
steamship agency. I do not quite understand what you mean. 

Q. You stated that you were the general manager of the White Star?—A. 
That is correct. 

Q. Then if you are the manager, you cannot be the agency?—A. We have 
no steamship agency. 

Q. So you do your business direct with the broker?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you give the same opportunity to a farmer to ship his cattle or to 
secure space as you give to the broker?—A. It is not very often that we come 
* into direct contact with the farmer. If we have any applications direct from 
any farmers, we certainly give them equal consideration with any other appli- 
cation. 

Q. What kind of contract do you have between yourself and the broker? 
—A. We have no contract with the broker other than that he takes our space 
for a certain named shipper. 

Q. And if he fails to fulfil it?—A. Then we look to the shipper. 

Q. You do not look to the broker? Have you ever known in your experience 
of a big cattle operator cancelling his space after he had secured it and held it 
for several days?—A. I can only recall one instance of that. 

Q. Will you tell us who it was?—A. He was an American shipper, one of 
the packers. 

Q. Do you remember how much space they got and held for several days 
and then cancelled?—A. I think about 200 spaces. 

Q. Did-your boat go unfilled?—-A. No, we disposed of them elsewhere. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Curry, it would be in the interest of shippers generally 
to have one central booking agency, instead of three or four brokers, competing 
against each other for space?—A. One central booking agent? 

Q. Yes, one central broker doing all this booking of space instead of three 
or four different brokers bidding against each other?—A. I do not think there 
would be any advantage in any arrangement of that kind. 

Q. That is, your company do not take advantage of the law of supply 
and demand? There are three brokers, and they all want space, you do not 
take advantage of that to raise the price?—A. They are not all asking for space | 
for the same shippers. That is, each broker wants space for his clients, and the 
same condition would exist if all of the shippers sent their applications for 
space to one broker. They would have to take into consideration the American 
shipper. 

Q. Is there any quantity of that?—A. Of American cattle? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, quite a good deal. 

Q. Do you think that any large increase in the shipping of cattle will affect 
the price of space?—A. Of course, there has already been a very large increase 
in the movement of cattle during the last few months. I do not know that it 
has particularly affected the rates. 
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Q. It has gone from $15.00 to $20.00?7—A. The $15.00 was only on three 
steamers of one line, and that was at the time that we had certain space fitted 
which we could not use for other cargo, and we made a distress rate. 

Q. Did you lose money on that?—A. We certainly did. : 

Q. The point I am trying to make is this: if the volume of freight increases 
—(because you always speak of volume; “if they only had volume enough they 
could reduce the rates ’—that is a greater demand than the supply,) then you 
will raise your rates accordingly ?—A. I do not think so. It will mean more ships 
will come inéo the trade. We have brought more ships in now. 

Q. I thought you stated earlier that the rates depended upon the supply and 
demand, so if there is a demand for space—A. I take it what you are asking 
me is whether there will be a further increase in the rate above the $22.50? 

Q. If there is a large supply of cattle to go forward to Britain, and a greater 
demand for space? That is the point exactly.—A. It is possible the rate might 
go to $25. 

Q. Do you think that increased rate would be justified?—-A. I think there 
would be justification if the trade would stand the rate. We are trying to make 
as much money as we can with our ships. I do not attempt to deny that. We 
are having a very hard time of it just now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I understood you to state, Major Curry, that you did not hold the 
broker responsible for the space he books if he does not fill it, if the shipper 
does not “ come across” with the cattle—A. We would look to the broker in 
the first instance. If we booked space through the broker—with Mr. Campbell, 
for instance, we would look to him to see that the shipper filled that space. 


Q. Supposing the shipper does not fill the space, what action do you take? 
—A. You mean if the ship actually goes short of cattle? 


Q. If the shipper does not supply the cattle—A. If he cancels, we would 
endeavour to let the space somewhere else. 

Q. But providing your space went vacant, now to whom would you look 
for pay for that space, to Mr. Campbell, or the actual shipper?—A. I would 
look to Mr. Campbell in the first instance, as the bookings were made with him 
and he, of course, would look to the shipper—the man who engaged the space. 

Q. You look to the broker, and he must look to the next man?—A. If the 
booking is made in that way—whoever is making the booking, is the one we look 
to. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Major Curry, you stated that representatives of the various companies 
met together and discussed rates with regard to trade and general business of 
the company at various times.—A. Market conditions, you mean? What trade 
do you refer to? 

Q. With regard to the future trade of the company, and the rates you will 
probably charge.—A. On cattle? 

Q. Cattle, for instance?—A. No. 

Q. You do not?—A. No. 

Q. Now, the rate on cattle at the present time, you say, is $20?—A. We 
have been carrying cattle at $20; we have a ship sailing to-day at $20. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. From Montreal?—A. No, from Portland. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. The rate you have in mind is $22.50, for May—from Montreal?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. In fixing the rate, would the knowledge which you undoubtedly have 
that there is possibly in the neighbourhood of 200,000 cattle which must go 
forward to the Old Country this year, affect your fixation of this rate? That 
is, cattle are in the country: the ultimate destination is the Old Country 
markets; the possession of that knowledge, which your company undoubtedly 
has, would have what effect or what bearing on the fixation of this $22.50 rate? 
—A. Of course, there is a bearing; there is no use of our fixing $22.50 rate if 
there are only a very limited number of cattle to go forward. If there are no 
cattle to go, there is no use of fixing the rate. We consider there is a very heavy 
movement of cattle to go, and we consider that the cattle business can be run 
on a paying basis. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Which business is that?—-A. The cattle business. 
Q. The shipping of cattle?—A. The carrying of cattle. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. In other words, it practically amounts to the fact that you charge all 
the trade will stand? You know the stuff must go over, and you want to get 
all the trade will stand.—A. No, we do not do that. 

Q. That is not your idea?—A. We are anxious to keep the cattle trade 
alive. I am very strongly of the opinion we could get $25 for the May space, 
if we asked it. 

Q. Now, with regard to the American cattle. About what would be the 
percentage of American cattle handled by your company as compared with 
Canadian cattle?—A. It varies, almost every week. I cannot possibly say. 

Q. Do you think there is a larger volume of American cattle?—A. No. I 
would say there was more Canadian cattle. On our Canadian steamers we 
endeavour to give preference to our Canadian cattle. We have our Canadian 
service, and have had for fifty years, running from Montreal, and we are inclined 
to give preference to Canadian cattle. 

Q. At the present time you are shipping from Portland, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is there any preference at the present time for American cattle 
shipped from that port by your company?—A. We have traded a good deal 
of our space in the United States, but it very often rests with the individual 
shipper, whether he ships American or Canadian cattle; in other words, whether 
he buys his cattle in Chicago or Toronto. 

The CuairMANn: Have we any other questions to ask, Mr. Curry? 

Mr. Garpiner: I would like to ask one question. 

Is there any American cattle likely to go from Canadian Ports?—A. We 
have not booked any. It is quite possible. ,We have carried American Cattle 
from Montreal before. 

Q. In view of the regulations that are likely to go into effect in Great 
Britain when the embargo is removed, do you propose to take any steps to see 
that the Canadian cattle does not come in contact with the American cattle, and 
so prejudice the Canadian cattle?—A. The Canadian store cattle? 

Q. Yes.—A. We are bound to, under the regulations. 

Q. And you propose to take the necessary steps in regard to that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The new steamers have to be specially equipped for carrying cattle?— 


A. We are fitting up some new steamers now. 
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Q. What about the expense of fittings? Is it expensive?—A. It is, yes. 

Q. What do you have to do?—A. It depends where you are putting the 
fittings. On the exposed deck—it depends on the ship. There is a great deal of 
ventilation and plumbing that has to be done, and lighting, in order to comply 
with the regulations. It varies, I would say, from $13 to $20 as the initial cost. 

Q. Is there any difference whether it is on deck, or between decks?—A. Oh, 


yes. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Which is the more costly?—A. On the exposed deck, is the most costly, 


as a rule. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How much would it be? What would be the cost? Have you any idea? 
—aA. It varies a good deal, according to the steamer, but it would range between 
$13 and $20 on the exposed decks, and in between decks, between $8 and $12. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you find any difficuty in getting a return cargo from Great Britain? 
—A. At the present time we are getting very little, if any. 

Q. As a general rule, your ships are returned light?—A. The cattle ships, 
you refer to ? 

Q. Yes? who would carry it?—A. The faster ships get most of the cargo 
coming this way. 

Q. What do you do with your vessels? Carry water for ballast?—A. 
They have tanks they fill up. Yes. They carry some cargo, but the most of 
cargo this way is not so heavy as it was the other way, most of the cargo we get 
comes in the Megantic, the Doris, or the Regina, fast passenger steamers. 

Q. So the cattle have to pay the cost of the ship’s journey both ways?—A. 
Pretty nearly. I would not say that absolutely. They pick up what earnings 
they can coming out. 

Q. But as a rule the cost is borne by the cattle going out?—A. Yes. 


J. W. Nico, a witness called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Nicol, you have been with the Furness Withy Company some 
years?—A. About twenty years. 

Q. What position do you occupy with them at the present time?—A. 
Manager, Montreal office. 

Q. You have been present in the Committee Room this afternoon, Mr. 
Nicol?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have heard the evidencé given by Major Curry?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole, do you agree or disagree with him?—A. On the whole, 
I agree with him. 

Q. Now that will enable us to shorten our examination considerably. I 
placed a question before Major Curry concerning the relative rates of freight 
charged on Canadian flour and American flour, first, from New York, and second, 
from all Canadian ports. The apparent grievance which I brought before the 
Major’s attention was this, that American flour was carried, according to the 
figures submitted to me, from two to five cents per one hundred pounds cheaper 
from New York than this Canadian flour, and about the same amount cheaper 


than Canadian flour from Canadian ports. First of all, does that seem fair in 
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your view, to our Canadian millers or Canadian agriculturists?—A. Well, as 
far as American flour being carried on American bottoms is concerned, I think 
the lower rate was largely brought about when the new elections came up in 
the States.— 

Q. We will not bother about the American bottoms at all. I understand 
this applies as well to Canadian and British registry ships, as well as American 
bottoms, so we will leave the American bottoms to one side for the moment and 
centre our discussion on British and Canadian ships. First of all, are the facts 
I placed before you substantially correct?—A. I have heard that they are. 

Q. I will ask you, as a Canadian citizen, to tell this Committee whether 
in your opinion you consider that a fair thing for the Canadian exporter, the 
Canadian miller, and the Canadian agriculturists who grows the grain?—A. Well, 
as far as statistics are concerned— 

Q. We will not bother about statistics for the moment. It is a preliminary 
question. First. of all, do you consider this fair or unfair?—A. To a certain 
extent it is unfair. 

Q. Now, is there any excuse for that unfairness? Is there any reason for 
that unfairness?—A. As I say, there are certain conditions which you have to 
look into. The Canadian miller may be in a position to sell his flour at a much 

better advantage than the American miller. 
. Q. But why should you help yourselves out of that?—A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. ‘Why should the shipping companies help themselves?—A. In other 
words, it is not necessary for a Canadian line to come down and make as low 
a rate as out of the American ports. We can only carry flour for a certain 
figure, to give us some kind of a fair return, and there is no reason why, if flour 
could be shipped out of the American ports at, say, fifteen cents—we should 
come down to a fifteen-cent basis. If the volume of flour which is moved via 
Canadian ports is three times as much as via American ports, it shows the 
business must be moving. 

Q. Are you attempting to justify this discrimination?—A. No, I am not 
attempting to do that at all. 

Q. Is the only reason why they charge more because they can get more?— 
A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. What other reason is there? I suppose a pound of American flour and 
a pound of. Canadian flour weigh just the same?—A. Yes. 

* Q. And I suppose the sacks are just about the same size, and just as easily 
handled?—A. Probably. 

Q. Now, is it not grossly unfair that a bag of Canadian flour bound from 
New York to London placed side by side by American flour, weighing exactly 
the same—why that Canadian bag of flour should pay five cents a hundred 
pounds more to make the trip?—A. Well, I do not know whether I can answer 
that question. 

Q. Do you think, as a patriotic Canadian citizen, and an experienced 
steamship man, you should try to better that condition?—A. Well, speaking 
ee my line—our two principal services which we operate are to Hull and Man- 
chester. 

Q. From where?—A. From Montreal and St. John. 

Q. Do you ever go to New York?—A. No—well, our line does run to New 
York, but we carry very, very little flour as far as we are concerned. Both these 
ports, Hull and Manchester, are milling ports, and they handle large quantities 
of grain— 

Q. And, therefore, such unfairness which you have committed against the 
Canadian miller is so small that really you should not be bothered about it.— 


A. As far as we are concerned, yes. 
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Q. What about Portland? Does the same thing apply to Portland?—A. 
I do not know. We have no service from Portland, sir. 

Q. Do you carry passengers on your boats?—A. No, we are not a pas- 
senger line; it is merely freight. 

Q. Do not you carry them at all?—A. We probably carry one, if he wants 
to go over. We probably have one room. 

Q. There is no steamship company carrying an American at a cheaper rate 
than Canadians, because they are Americans, is there?—A. No. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. There is a meeting held from time to time of the steamship representa- 
tives in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do they meet for?—A. They meet just to consider trade condi- 
tions, to get together. 

Q. In a sort of a Rotary Club?—A. No, not exactly. 

Q. Do you discuss rates?—A. We do discuss rates, yes. 

Q. Do you decide upon rates?—A. In a way, yes, we decide upon rates. 

Q. You say “in a way ”—what way?—A. If the present rate is considered 
too high, or anything like that, or if we have any recommendation for a lower 
rate, we give everything consideration. We might probably reduce the rate. 

Q. And if the rate were not, in your opinion, high enough, you might 
probably increase it?—A. Probably. 

Q. Do you all stick by that?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. How far do you stick by it?—-A. I might say as conditions warrant it. 

Q. And after you have arranged ocean rates, have you no gentlemen’s 
agreement or understanding about the rate?—-A. We have a gentlemen’s under- 
standing, as Major Curry has said, but if there is a question of reducing the 
rates, it is generally brought to the attention of the other lines before any 
reductions are made. The same with the increases. 

Q. Do you ever confer with New York?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. Why?—A. It is only natural to find out what they are doing down 
there. We have to keep in touch with conditions in New York—what rates 
they are charging. 

Q. Are the rates for Montreal set by this North Atlantic conference east- 
bound?—A. Eastbound? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, not necessarily; they are not. 

Q. You say “not necessarily.”” To what extent?—A. We have our own 
lines here in Montreal that make our own rates; they make their own rates. . 

Q. Let me tell you a story, which I understand is a true story. The Nova 
Scotians are very able people—.A. Yes. 

: Q. And imediately after the war the steamship companies in December, 

1918, charged them as high as $5 a barrel for carrying their barrels of apples 
to the Old Country, and the Nova Scotians objected. Imagine, $5 a barrel for 
apples. Do you know, Mr. Nicol, they did not come to Montreal and talk to 
the lines? They went to New York, and at New York they saw Mr. Fetter- 
hof—do you know him?—A. I know the gentleman. 

Q. They saw Mr. Jackson. Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. They saw Mr. Farnham. Do you know him?—A. No. 

Q. They saw Mr. Connor. Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. They saw Mr. Kennick. Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. They saw Mr. McIntyre. Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. You seem to be keeping in pretty close touch with the New York steam- 
ship men.—A. I have been in New York quite a lot. 

Q. They saw Mr. Taylor. Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Payne?—A. I do not know him. 
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Q. And the Nova Scotia apple growers went there, and they were so 
eloquent and insistent that they finally got the rate down to $1 per barrel. 
Where would these barrels be shipped from?—A. I presume, Halifax. 

Q. Why would they go to New York?—A. Probably at the invitation of 
Mr. Taylor. He represents the Messrs. Goodwin. 

Q. Why would he ask the Canadians to come down to New York to settle 
the price on barrels of apples that were going to be carried from Halifax?— 
A. I presume they would take the matter up with Mr. Fetterhof, and dis- 
cuss the rates with him. 

Q. Why talk the matter over with Mr. Fetterhof? Is he the head of 
this organization in New York?—A. No. 

Q. Why talk to him especially?—A. I understand Mr. Fetterhof, if I 
am not mistaken, had something to do with the apple men in New York. That 
is probably the reason why Mr. Taylor was in touch with Mr. Fetterhof. 

Q. Mr. Nicol, frankly, are these rates not set in New York?—A. No. 


Q.-Set in Montreal?—A. As far as we are concerned. 

Q. After conference with New York?—A. Not necessarily, no. 

Q. Well, usually?—A. We are in touch with them from time to time. 

Q. How often?—A. About once a month. 

Q. About once a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be fair to say that rates were set on sort of a monthly basis? 

No. 

Q. It just happened that every month you confer with New York?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I find, Mr. Nicol, that a recent witness, speaking of the cattle busi- 
ness, spoke of a Mr. Chambourg, and Mr. Fetterhof. If Mr. Fetterhof is an 
apple man, how does he happen to be interested in these cattle?—A. Mr. Fetter- 
hof is, I think, the general manager of the I.M.M. 

Q. Who is the “I.M.M.”?—A. The I.M.M. comprises several companies. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does it stand for, first of all?—A. The International Mercantile 
Marine. He is the manager there. 

Q. Now, what ships compose that International Mercantile Marine? Is 
it a company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What lines does it operate, do you know?—A. It is called the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, and it cover several lines. 

- Q. The White Star-Dominion?—A. Yes, the White Star-Dominion. 

Q. Furness-Withy?—A. No, it has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Who else?—A. I do not know, off-hand, what lines they do operate. 

Q. You heard the evidence of Major Curry given here about butter?—A. 
Ves! 

Q. And you agree with that?—A. I am not interested, because we have 
no refrigerator accommodations at all; our steamers are freight boats. As 
far as the $1.40 rate is concerned, I am not interested. 

Q. You heard him say the rate for butter was established after consulta- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he said the same thing applied to cheese. Is that right, in your 
view?—A. Yes. 

Q. Live stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Chilled meats?—A. Yes. 

Q. And apples?—A. Yes. 

Q. And canned fruits and vegetables?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you ship many apples, Mr. Nichols?—A. Yes, we carry quite a lot. 

Q. Were you the people who charged $5 in December, 1918?—-A. No, not 
necessarily; all the lines were, I take it, charging $5. That rate was applied 
to American ports, as well as Canadians. 

Q. As a matter of fact, as a rule, there is a constant similarity between 
the rates charged by Canadian ports and American ports?—A. Not necessarily; 
some of the rates are different. 

Q. The bulk of the rates are the same?—A. Practically. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. What was the rate on apples before the war?—A. Off-hand, I cannot 
say. 
Q. Was it not around 75 cents?—A. I would say around 75 cents, or 85 
cents. 
By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. From Montreal?—A. From Montreal, or any other port. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. After the Armistice was signed, why should they charge $5?—A. I do 
not think there was any rate of $5——. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. December, 1918, $5 per barrel, $1.25 per box—A. How long did that 
rate last? 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. About three months?—A. Yes. 

Q. It lasted until the apples that season were all shipped out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was not the price fixed by the market conditions to the Old Country? 
—A. Iam not sure. That is going back quite a long ways, now. 

Q. Are not all the freight rates based on market conditions in the Old 
Covalent f They are generally based on what the market conditions are 
there. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is not on what it cost to perform the service, but what the trade 
will carry?—-A. In addition to what it cost to perform the service—that is one 
thing we have to take into consideration—the cost of service. 

Q. You would not take anything lower than that, but you like to get as 
much as you can?—A. Naturally. 

Q. You, I believe, were mentioned by Major Curry as being one of the 
gentlemen who were attending these meetings on behalf of the Furness-Withy 
Company?—A. I do attend some of them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you miss many?—A. I have not attended them for some time. 
Q. Have there been many?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you send somebody else there from your line?—A. Yes. 
Q. Whom do you send?—A. Mr. Snell. 
Q. Does he tell you what happens when he comes back?—A. Sometimes 
he does, yes. 
Q. It is done, generally?—A. I make it a point to find out. 
Q. And he does not hide it?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you hold them once a month?—A. We might, and might not. 
Q. Are meetings held once a month?—A. Once a week. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Every Tuesday?—A. Every Tuesday. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where is the place, sir?—A. Different places—different places. Well, 
the lines generally have board rooms, and it is convenient to use these board 
rooms. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. About this $5 apple rate from Halifax, is it a fact that the Nova Scotia 
shippers got Norwegian carriers, and that has something to do with the drop 
in the rate?—A. I do not think it has anything to do with it whatever. 

Q. Why did they drop the rate?—A. Simply because they were asked to 
put the rates down. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That is a simple way to get them down.—A. At the time, perhaps they 
were justified in bringing them down. We appreciate the fact that sometimes 
there is a limit to everything. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. But I understand it was right in the middle of the season, right at the 
time they found they were going to pay this exorbitant rate, and they got Nor- 
wegian carriers—A. There have been Norwegian carriers going into Halifax 
year in and year out. Our rate is $1 and they have been going in at 90 cents. 
They have to get some kind of cargo. 

Q. Do your Portland boats call at Halifax?—A. No, our St. John boats do. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You have a potato warehouse rented at the port of St. John?—A. I 
believe we have; I am not quite familiar with that. 

Q. It is rented in the name of the Furness Line.—A. I do not think so, I 
think there is a warehouse which our boats use, or there is an understanding 
that the potatoes can be put in for housing. 

Q. Is it not a fact that it is rented in the name of the company?—A. I do 
not think so. I am not familiar with any contract which we may have there. 

Q. Who is that warehouse controlled by, do you know?—A. I do not know, 
I know it is there, because it has been mentioned to me. 

Q. Now, you are shipping potatoes from St. John to Cuba?—A. I believe 
so. I have nothing to do with it at this end at all. 

Q. You have nothing to do with making the rates on potatoes?—A. Nothing 
whatever, it is absolutely under the control of our St. John office. 

Q. Who is your man there?—A. D. W. Ledingham. 

Q. Can he make rates without consulting the Montreal office?—A. He never 
consults us at all about this, because it is not necessary. 

Q. Why?—A. We are not interested in it. 

Q. They are your vessels, are they not?—A. No, sir, chartered steamers. 

Q. By your company?—A. Probably he may have chartered them, or they 
may be chartered by the people loading them. 

Q. May this not be the reason you are not interested, because these vessels 
are being chartered by the people loading them?—A. I do not know that they 
are being chartered by the people loading them. 
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Q. Mr. Ledingham can give us that information?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is not under your department?—A. No, sir, he is the manager of 
the St. John office, entirely separate. 

Q. Do you not put your boats in the port of St. John in winter?—A. We 
do, our master boats, yes. 

Q. You know nothing about the shipments there at all?—A. Nothing what- 
ever. 

The Cuatrrman: Any more question? If not, I wish to tender you the 
thanks of this Committee. 

The Wrrnsss: Could I just say a word. You have been talking about ° 
this rate on cattle, the exorbitant figure of $20. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I do not’ remember any of us saying that $20 was exorbitant—A. I 
think there was some discussion about a $15 rate and it was raised to $20. 
Q. I do not think anyone qualified the rate as exorbitant. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. That is the reason for this meeting, to find whether it is or not?—A. 
There are some phases of this situation I would like to explain, now that 
T am here. Take for example last summer, cattle was shipping quite freely 
for a month or two and then dropped off; trade conditions did not war- 
rant it. All our steamers had been fitted at considerable expense, and 
all these fittings had to be taken out at a loss. Now, we are faced this year 
with a big shipment of cattle, which you have been talking about, and we are 
going to the expense of refitting up all those boats. The first shipment of store 
cattle is going on our boat at the end of this week from St. John to Manchester. 
That will be the first time store cattle have gone there for many, many years. 
Whilst we are getting a rate of $20 on those cattle, you will probably be sur- 
prised to know that—the total freight for these 412 head of cattle is $8,000 
some odd. The cost of fitting and maintenance, that is, attendance over and 
back again, the feed, and so on, the additional space of 10,000 feet put in the 
boat to feed these cattle, for which we get no return. We do not charge anything 
for it. 

Q. Ten thousand cubic feet?—A. Yes, for feeding the cattle. In addition 
to that we will probably have to carry 250 or 300 tons of water to water them. 
You have to fill up a whole tank. That is a dead loss. The cost of fitting these 
stalls up amounts to $4,568, as against a freight return of $8,240. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, you will not have to put these stalls in every voyage?—-A. I 
appreciate that, but that just goes to show you that when that boat comes back 
again, 20 per cent of all those stalls will have to be gone over again, each time 
she makes a voyage. That is what I would like to convey to your attention. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is one of the elements entering into your costs?—A. We appreciate 
that, but this expense of keeping up the boats is quite a large one. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When did the large increase in that cost take place?—A. This is on a 
lower basis than last year. 

Q. When did the large increase take place?—A. We were not carrying cattle 
for quite a number of years up to last year, but the question of labour and 
material enter into it. 
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Q. Twenty years ago, cattle were being shipped at $7.50 per head?— 
A. Cattle used to be shipped at 42 shillings. 

: Q. Mr. Campbell told us 30 shillings.—A. I do not remember 30, I remem- 
er 35. 

Q. There is a very considerable increase——A. But you must remember that 
you are going back a long time. The operating expenses of a boat now and 
then are two different things. 

Q. I was going to ask if you could tell us about what the percentage in 
increase of operation is?—A. I would think, of course—that came in during the 
war, that is about eight years ago. 

Q. What is the per cent increase in operation?—A. I could not say offhand. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Approximately 100 per cent?—A. More than that. It is as high as 
300 per cent sometimes. You would hardly believe it. 
The CuamrMan: Any more questions? 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Are you laying plans for next year at all?—A. Not yet. We hope to 
have these boats in condition right along. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is all your space taken for some months ahead?—A. To the end of 

April. 
r Q. Booked by whom?—A. By Mr. Campbell and the Grain Growers. 

Q. How many of your ships are hired direct from the Old Country?—A. I 
do not know. 

Q. How much have the Grain Growers got?—A. One boat, 350 head. 

Q. That is all they have got?—A. Yes, sailing on April 14th. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you, sir, for your attendance. 
We will now call on Mr. Doherty. 


L. A. W. Douerty, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, you are with the Canada Steamship Lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just what position do you hold with them?—A. Freight traffic manager. 

Q. Have you been in this ocean navigation business for some time?—-A. No, 
we are infants in the business, compared with the old lines out of Montreal. 

Q. Mr. Doherty, you have heard the evidence given by Major Curry?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree substantially with the replies made to my various questions 
and to the questions of the other members of the Committee by Major Curry? 
—A. Yes, sir, in conjunction with those of Mr. Nichol. 

Q. Are you familiar with this discrimination against our Canadian flour 
in New York?—A. I have a knowledge of it, sir, yes. 

Q. You have a knowledge of it before you came into this room?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is anything our Canadian lines could do to offset or 
put an end to this unfair discrimination against our flour?—A. To me it seems 
to be a matter to adjust itself, in view of the low rate prevailing on flour. I 
think Mr. Nicol tried to explain the reason for the very low rate out of New 
York. I do not know whether you are aware of the fact that there was an 
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agreement between the United States Government or the United States Shipping 
Board, and the American Millers’ Association whereby they would give them a 
rate of 5 cents per hundred pounds over the prevailing rate on grain. That was 
made two or three years ago, and at that time the grain rates were fairly strong, 
and since that time they have been dropping like all others, and that has brought 
the rate on American flour down to 15 cents. It is recognized by everyone con- 
cerned that flour at 15 cents is a losing proposition, but the Government are 
tied up, and cannot help us. 

Q. We will leave American politics out of the question for a moment, and I 
will ask you how you can justify this. A Canadian ship sailing from New York 
will charge from two to five cents more per hundred pounds on Canadian flour 
than it does on American flour carried in the same hold.—A. I do not think there 
are any Canadian ships going out of New York. 

Q. You may be right. Can you justify or attempt to justify the action of 
a British owned ship, sailing from New York, carrying American and Canadian 
flour in the same hold, and charging up to 5 cents per hundred pounds more for 
the Canadian flour than for the American flour?—A. I am not quite sure that is 
really a practice there. My information has been—my trips to New York, and 
so forth—that the British boats are able to get a higher rate than the Shipping 
Board rate of 15 cents on flour. I cannot say that that is correct, but it has 
been so stated, and it does not necessarily follow that they have to take the 
Shipping Board rates, because their boats and services are not just suitable. 

Q. My information is that there is just one steamship line operating from 
New York to London and Liverpool that is accepting Canadian flour at the 
same rate as flour milled in the United States, and that line is the Reardon- 
Smith Line. Do you know that line?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it a large one?—A. It is fairly large, in this way, that it is an 
association of several owners in one operating line of that name. 

Q. Have you any ships running from New York?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know any Canadian lines that have ships running from New 
York?—A. I do not believe there are any. 

Q. There are quite a number of British ships, British lines——A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you the man who attends the meetings, these Tuesday afternoon 
meetings? Are they in the afternoon or morning?—A. In the afternoon of 
Tuesday. 


Q. These Tuesday afternoon regular meetings. Do you attend them?—A. 
I have that privilege. 

Q. And you discuss rates?—A. Yes, sir, they are referred to in a general 
way, and sometimes in a particular way. 

Q. As a matter of that, that is one of the main objects for your gathering 
yourselves together?—A. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, that the main object 
of such gatherings as that would be rather to stabelize or keep uniform the 
situation of ocean transport. 

Q. That is a nice way of putting it?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. To prevent competition, in other words, to stabilize or keep uniform the 

situation in regard to trans-Atlantic transportation?—A. Yes, sir. 

¥ Q. Now Mr. Doherty, you heard what the Major said about butter?—A. 
es, sir. 

Q. And you heard what he said about cheese?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You agree with what he said about both butter and cheese?—A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I might say that the Canada Steamships line do not operate under 
wat name in the Atlantic service. I represent the Inter-Continental Transport 

ervice. 
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Q. Does that belong to the same interests as the Canada Steamship line? 
—A. No, sir, not altogether. Our company, the Canada Steamships line, have 
three ships in that service. 

< Q. Out of how many?—A. Out of eight or nine. The others are Norwegian 
ships. 

Q. Now, when you attend those regular Tuesday afternoon meetings for 
the stabilization of rates, do you act for those Norwegian fellows as well as for 
your own company?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no exclusion policy apparently, in regard to other races in con- 
nection with shipping?—A. I did not quite get the question. 

Q. It is not necessary to answer that. The rate on butter is fixed at those 
Tuesday afternoon meetings?—A. I cannot say about that. Our ships have the 
same classification as the Furness-Withy. We are only general cargo carriers. 

Q. We will leave butter on one side and talk about cheese?—A. Cheese is 
in the same position. It requires cold storage. 

Q. You do not carry cheese?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you carry?—A. Grain, flour, lumber— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Cattle?—A. We are not cattle carriers. Two years ago when we were 
in the Liverpool service we had some cattle on our ships, and we had a very 
sad experience and lost a lot of money. Since that on our London service, cattle 
is not being carried to London, and we have not been in the cattle service. 

Q. All your ships go to London?—A. To London, and some go to Havre, 
and some to Rotterdam. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The discussion of stabilization takes place in regard to the products 
which you carry as well as in regard to those mentioned by Major Currie?— 
eves. SIT. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How did you make your loss on cattle carrying?—A. In this way: A 
broker would come to us and say “ We have two hundred or three hundred 
head of cattle for Liverpool,” and we would say: ‘“ We do not know that we want 
to take cattle because of the expense of fitting up; it costs so much money; we 
have to place ventilators in and prepare spaces, and if it is for one voyage, it 
does not pay us.” 

Q. It would not pay for a temporary service?—A. No. 

Q. Yours was a temporary service at that time?—A. Yes. Now you can 
take a chance, but there is no more business there. 

Q. There is no suggestion of your line charging more for Canadian steers 
than for American steers going over?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You are the freight traffic manager of the Canadian Steamships Com- 
pany?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What relation have you to that long named company, the Inter-con- 
tinental Transport Service?—-A. The Canadian Steamships Line are general 
agents and managers in Canada for that service. 

Q. You are general agents for those owning the three ships?—A. We have 
three ships in that service. 

Q. Has that service any relation to the Standard Shipping Company that 
we know so well in the West?—A. Not to my knowledge. No, this is a straight 
clear-cut steamship company. 

Mr. CaLDWELL: It is not amphibious? 
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By Mr. Sales: 
You have five Norwegian ships?—A. Yes, sir. 
And three of yours?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are combined in the Inter-continental Transport Service?— 
A. Those eight boats are operating in that service. 

Q. They are combined?—A. Not combined. 

Q. Are they not?—A. No, they are owned by their respective owners. 

Q. What service does this Inter-continental Transport Service render?—A. 
Do you mean render to the owners? 

Q. Render to those three ships of yours and to the Norwegian ships?—A. 
The idea is this: Those three ships and the Norwegian five ships form a line 
called the Inter-continental Transport Service. We charter for them and 
secure business, but the profits and all that is a matter of agreement between 
the interests in Norway and the interests of our Company in Montreal. I do 
not know much about that. 

Q. You get a percentage on the freight?—A. I have no knowledge of the 
internal arrangement. 

Q. You represent this company at the weekly meetings?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are any arrangements entered into on behalf of the Canada Steamships 
Line as to the Norwegian ships?—A. The Canada Steamships are not represented 
at all. I act as traffic manager for both companies; when I go there I am not 
the Canada Steamships man. 

Q. Those agreements which are, I understand, arrived at on Tuesday, will 
hold, I suppose, until the following meeting?—A. Not necessarily; they can 
change it the same afternoon. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They can call an emergency meeting?—A. Possibly it might be arranged 
that way. 
The CuHairMAN: Thank you very much. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. One of the other witnesses mentioned the International Mercantile 
Marine as having some connection with this company. What relation has your 
Intercontinental Transport Service to the International Mercantile Marine?—A. 
I think that was misunderstood. The steamships company referred to is on its 
own, embracing three or four companies inside it. It has nothing to do with any 
other steamship company in Montreal or New York. They are just as much a 
line as the Cunard Line itself. They have no connection with any other interests 
at all. They are a company within themselves entirely. 

Q. That is your company?—A. No, I thought you had reference to the 
International Mercantile Marine. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Can you give the committee any information with regard to the increased 
cost of operation at the present time as compared say, with before the war?—A. 
You see, I am not the business adviser in that case. We only started to operate 
in the latter part of the war, and we had no history behind us from which we 
could quote figures. 

Q. You have no figures to show what the cost of operating your boats would 
be?—A. We have figures in our operating department, on what it would cost to 
operate our boats, but my knowledge of that is of a general character, what I 
hear said and discussed, and what the gentleman said before me about the 
operating costs is, so far as my understanding goes, true. My purpose is to get 
traffic for the boats. 
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Q. You have no actual information that you could give the committge in 
regard to operating costs at all?—A. I have not. 

Q. Who is the person in your employment who would be able to give this 
committee that information?—A. Mr. Enderby, the operating manager. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know Mr. Fetterhoff in New York?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does he do?——A. He is the freight traffic manager of the White 
Star Line. 

Q. Has he got anything to do with the International Mercantile Marine? 
' —A. I assume he would be freight traffic manager of that company too, but 
Major Currie will tell you all about that. 


The CuHatrMAN: Alright. We will now have Mr. Cunningham. Thank 
you very much Mr. Doherty. 


W. A. CUNNINGHAM called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you occupy with that concern?—A. Traffic manager. 

Q. Have you heard the evidence given by Major Currie?—-A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole do you agree with the correctness of the answers he gave 
to the questions?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What have you got to say, Mr. Cunningham, as to this discrimination 
which our flour suffers in transport from New York either in British or Canadian 
bottoms?—A. There are no Canadian bottoms operating from New York, so far 
as I know. I do not know that that discrimination does exist to any extent. It 
may in an odd case, but my information is that Canadian flour is being handled 
by the lines from New York the same as American flour. I have heard that 
there have been cases where one or more lines have charged a higher rate, but I 
do not know that. : 

Q. What lines have charged a higher rate?—-A. I really do not know that. 

Q. You are not quite willing to admit that my informant is correct in the 
statement he has made?—A. I would say, not correct wholly. As I say, no 
doubt there have been cases where a higher rate has been charged on Canadian 
flour, but I do know that there has been lots of Canadian flour moved out 
of New York at the same rate as American flour. 

Q. Do you attend the regular Tuesday afternoon meetings of the steam- 
ships’ agents in Montreal?—A. Sometimes, whenever I can. 

Q. Just what do you do when you get there, Mr. Cunningham? Are you 
battling for lower rates on behalf of the Canadian people, or are you falling in 
line with the other lines?—A. We have times, when we have occasion to 
announce that we propose making reductions. 

Q. What sort of reception does that announcement get at those regular 
Tuesday afternoon meetings?—A. It is a very friendly reception. I might 
explain, in order to clear this thing up, that the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine sits in at those meetings with the view of keeping in touch with 
conditions for the good of business, not only for the steamships, but the export- 
ing business generally. But we reserve the right in all cases to meet the Cana- 
dian exporter where our information shows that he deserves or is entitled to 
consideration. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You reserve the right to make your own rates?—A. Absolutely. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You arrange a rate at those meetings; the rate is arranged at those 
meetings?—-A. Well, I do not know that I would say that. 

Q. What is the object of the meetings if it is not to arrange rates?—A. It 
is to keep in touch with one another as to the situation from time to time. 

Q. And is that done by each one telling the other what he proposes to 
charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever leave any meeting proposing to charge different rates 
from those who were in attendance at the meeting?—A. Oh, no, I would say 
not. 

Q. You would say not. When you are asked for a rate, let us say a day 
after the meeting, a rate on a certain commodity, what rate do you in the first 
place quote?—-A. We quote the rate according to our tariff. 

Q. According to the tariff which has been arranged the day before with 
the representatives of the other lines?—A. Oh, no, no, not necessarily. 

Q. I am not asking you as to whether it is necessary; I am asking you is 
it a usual thing—you have told us that you attend those meetings where rates 
are discussed, and you say that you attend with the reservation always of 
being able to depart from this rate if you think it is in the public interest to do 
so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tha is, I understand the position you assume. Now, admitting that, 
when you are asked the day after the meeting for a rate on a commodity, what 
rate do you as a matter of custom quote to the inquirer?—A. The rate we have 
in our tariff. 

Q. Even if that rate in the tariff was different than the rate agreed upon 
the day before?—A. It would not be different. 

Q. It would not be different?—A. I do not say we agree on rates the day 
before, but our tariff would always be made to conform with what our rates 
are—what our basis is. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How do you build your tariff rates?—A. You have got me there; that 
is beyond me. 


The Chairman: 


Q. If they are not builded are they not put together on Tuesday afternoon? 
—A. No, there have been times where there have been changes in the rates as 
a result of the discussions at the Tuesday meetings. 

Q. Now, supposing you have attended a meeting on Tuesday afternoon, and 
the next day you are asked for a rate on butter. You have agreed, or it has 
been agreed, the afternoon before, for a rate of $1.40 per 100 pounds. Would 
you consider yourselves at liberty to quote a rate, say, of $1.30 per 100 pounds 
without conferring with the other lines?—A. Not without conferring. I would 
feel it was only fair on my part to notify them. 

Q. Now why,?—A. Because when we were asked to sit in at the meetings 
of these lines we agreed to do that, and, while holding ourselves free, we cer- 
tainly would not take advantage of sitting in at these meetings and then per- 
haps going out and doing something— 

Q. It would not be fair to the other men in the same line of business, if 
you did that?—A. No. 

Q. Will you tell me this, Mr. Cunningham, how long have you been. con- 
nected with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. Since its 
organization. 

Q. You have been running three or four years?—A. 1919. 
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Q. Now, during those three years, let us say, how many times have you 
quoted a rate lower than the rate agreed upon to shippers?—A. Oh, I cannot tell 
you that. 

Q. About how often—have you departed once a week from the rates you 
agreed upon?—A. I cannot say that; I really cannot. That is too large a question. 

Q. Has it been frequent?—A. We have frequently departed from our tariff 
rates. 

Q. Can you give me an idea of how frequently ?—A. No, I would not really 
like to say that. 

Q. Would it be once a month?—A. I would not say it would be once a 
month. That is, it would be monthly, but the number of months involved— 
oh, I would dare say it would. 

Q. Would it average up once a month?—A. I think so. 

Q. Would it deal with more than one shipper?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It might deal with a number of shippers?—-A. Yes, but always Canadian 
shippers. Mr. Caldwell knows my views on that pretty well. 


Mr. CaLpwe.u: Yes, I think if it were not for Mr. Cunningham, we would 
have been up against it worse than we were. 

The CuairMAN: I am not criticizing you, Mr. Cunningham. We want the 
information of how this thing is done. 

Q. Mr. Curry gave us to understand that the rates charged upon butter, 
cheese, live stock, chilled meats, apples, canned fruit, and vegetables were all 
rates established after conference between the different lines?—A. No, I think 
he excluded the live stock. 

Q. Well, apart from live stock, you would agree with him?—A. Yes. As far 
as we are concerned. We feel we should follow to a certain extent the rates 
that are considered satisfactory by the other lines. 

Q. Have you ever taken into consideration the possibility of your regarding 
yourselves as a sort of moderating force in order to insure a lower freight rate 
compatible with proper business methods for the Canadian people?—A. That 
is no doubt one of the reasons for the existence of the Company, to encourage 
the Canadian export business, not only on the Atlantic, but particularly on the 
Pacific Coast. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there a tariff issued after this meeting, Mr. Cunningham?—A. No sir. 

Q. Not a printed copy?—A. We issue our tariff. 

Q. After these meetings? An agreed-upon tariff?—A. Well, naturally we 
make a record, and we follow the tariff. 

Q. What shape does the record take? You would get a copy of it?—A. 
Oh, no sir. 

Q. You did not carry these things away in your mind?—A. We issue our 
own. I issue nine in my own Office. 


By the Chairman: 
You do not keep any minutes of these Tuesday’s meetings?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Does the North Atlantic Conference issue a tariff, Mr. Cunningham?—A. 
‘Yes. 
They do?—A. Yes. 

A printed tariff?—A. Yes. 

Have you one with you?—A. No, sir. 

Could you supply this Committee with one?—A. I could ask the New 
York office of the sia Atlantic Conference— 


S55 62. 6 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You will ask the New York office whether you, an employee of the 
Canadian people, shall give to the Committee of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons something within your knowledge?—A. No, you misunderstood me. I 
will ask them if they can furnish one. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You have one in your own office?—A. Yes. 
Q. You can forward it from your own office to this Committee?—A. If 


I am instructed to, I can, yes. 
The Cuatrman: I will so instruct you, Mr. Cunningham. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Canadian Government merchant steamers at 
Alalifax lost a great deal of business due to the fact that you could not or would 
not break the New York pool rate—that is, on apples specially—and consequently 
Norwegian steamers got the business at a lower rate, about two years ago?— 
A. No sir, that is not a fact, because we had at the time but few steamers 
available for the apples, and we chartered these for apples from Nova Scotia. 

Q. You did not lose any business?—A. Yes, we got the business— 

Q. You did not lose any business?—A. I dare say we lost business. 

Q. For what reason?—A. Because the Norwegians secured it. 

@. Because you would not break the New York Atlantic pool rates?—A. 
No sir, excuse me. We met the rates the Norwegians were quoting. 

Q. But you lost business previous to that time?—A. We lost business to the 
steamers who secured it before we could get it. We had three or four—I think 
it was either three or four or five steamers carrying cargoes of apples. 

Q. Who set your rates at that time? Was there any such thing as a New 
York pool rate?—A. I do not understand that question. I do not know just what 
you mean by “a pool.” 

Q. Is there any such things as rates issued by the shipping companies 
from New York, governing the ships at Halifax?—A. No, sir, not necessarily 
New York 

Q. Well, from any other place?—A. The rates are not different from New 
York than those from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Montreal. 

Q. We want to get at what outstanding influences are at work influencing 
you in setting your tariff?—A. Well, so far as Canadian traffic is concerned, 
we frequently give effect to rates not in effect out of the American ports. That 
is as far as the Canadian traffic is concerned. That is the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine’s business. That is our whole interest, and we will 
not be bound by any conference. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you like to make a statement with regard to the proposed rate 
from St. John to southern United States last fall? I am not pressing it, but 
if you care to make a statement——A. I do not know that there would be any- 
thing I could say. Unfortunately it fell through, and I think you will bear 
me out, Mr. Caldwell, that it was not on account of any rates we were asking. 
I think we met the shippers in every way as to that. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do you carry cattle?—A. No, we will not be carrying cattle. The 
construction of our boats is such that to carry any cattle we have to use the 
top of the hatches, and the Government has declined to give us permission 
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this year, so the chances are we would not be handling any cattle. That is 
matter, however, for the President to rule upon, and he has not ruled on that 
as yet. 

Q. Is it a fact you did offer to give us a cheaper rate to the southern part 
of the United States if we could get the price so that we could afford to pay 
the duty to ship our potatoes into Florida?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u: It had quite an influence on our steamship arrangement 
in Cuba, Mr. Chairman, but unfortunately it did not last only until the little 
squall was over as far as Cuba was concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You understand, Mr. Cunningham, that I, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, have given you instructions to send to the Clerk of the Committee the 
tariff issued by the North Atlantic Conference which you have in your office?— 
A... Yes;- sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any information to give the committee with regard to the 
cost of operating the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, more particularly 
as it is affected by the tariff rates?—A. On all commodities? The rates vary sc 
much that it would be rather hard to answer that. 

Q. You have no information you could give us along those lines?—A. The 
only way I could answer that would be to give an average of a carload, and an 
average of the operation on the voyage, per ton of cargo. I cannot give you 
that off-hand. I have not that information in my head. 


Mr. GarpINER: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to ask the witness to 
send that information along? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you it available?—A. Our accounting department has it. 
Q. Would you transmit that to the Committee?—A. What you want is the 


average cost per ton of freight to the United Kingdom, and the average operating 
cost. Is that what you want? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The average operating cost in relation to the freight rates?)—A. The 
average revenue will be the freight rates; you understand that I cannot pick 
out one commodity and give you the average cost. 
ay. he CuHairMAN: I think that will be all. We are very much obliged to you, 
sir. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just a moment, I would like to ask another question. Is your rate to 
the West Indies the same as on the Royal Mail Steam Packets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same?—A. Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: Thank you, sir. Major Curry, there is just a question 
I would like to ask you. 

Q. I understand from what one of the previous witnesses said that Mr 
Fetterhof is one of your head men of the White Star Line in New York? 
—A. That was not quite correct. He is the Freight Traffic Manager of the 
International Mercantile Marine. It is an American company, operating Amer- 
ican ships out of American ports, to European ports. It also has financial 
interests in certain British companies. 

Q. Has he directly or indirectly, anything to do with the White Star Line 
in New York?—A. The White Star Dominion Line is the Canadian service. I 
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explained in my evidence, that the White Star Dominion Line is owned by the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, in Liverpool, England, and my principals 
are there. The International Mercantile Marine Company also holds certain 
stock in other companies. 

Q. Among them?—A. The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company. 

Q. That is where the relationship exists. Does Mr. Fetterhaugh exercise 
himself on behalf of your Line in New York in any way?—A. Yes, he is the 
Freight Traffic Manager of the I.M.M. Company steamers, and subsidiary 
companies. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Mr. Campbell’s evidence states that the cattle rate on the White Star 
Line boats was raised by Mr. Chambourg to $20. Do you know Mr. Chambourg? 
—A. That is not correct. 

Q. And our Canadian lines followed suit?—A. That is not correct. 

Q. That is the evidence of Mr. Campbell—A. Mr. Chambourg is one of 
our shippers. 

Q. Yes, and he bought all the space, he owned all the space, and apparently 
—TI will read the evidence to you. 


“You asked why it went up. I had freight booked for $15 for 
January and February. Mr. Chambourg, of New York— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By the way, who is he?—A. Mr. Chambourg? He is a citizen 
of New York City who has been a very large shipper, all his life. He 
raised the White Star Line boats to $20, and our Canadian lines followed 
suit. 

Q. Let us find this out. Did they follow suit simultaneously, or did 
first one follow and then another? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. As a matter of fact, did these brokers outbid each other?—A. 
No; Mr. Chambourg is not a broker. He really is a shipper. Mr. Cham- 
bourg figured it out this way. JI know Mr. Chambourg very well. He 
is shipping his own cattle, and is taking the space, or rather he has a broker 
taking the space off. He has Mr. Fetterhof taking his space. He 
figured he had better get it at $20, than let anybody else have it at $15. 
He started to get it from Portland but we did not let him get it all from 
Portland.” 


That is the interesting part of it, that Mr. Fetterhof was acting on behalf of 
Mr. Chambourg?—-A. That is another Mr. Fetterhof. That, I take it, refers 
to C. M. Fetterhof & Company, steamship brokers. 

Q. And is he related to the other Mr. Fetterhof?—A. C. M. Fetterhof is 
Mr. A. C. Fetterhof’s son. 

Q. He is the Freight Traffic Manager of the International Mercantile 
Marine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And C. M. Fetterhof?—A. Is his son. 

Q. A very nice family arrangement. 


The CuairMan: I do not think there are any other questions. 


The Wirness: I think perhaps I would like to explain a little in connection 
with the evidence that was given. I have not read the evidence myself, it was 
read rather hurriedly to me. Mr. Chambourg is one of our most important 
shippers. He ships very largely on steamers out of Boston, on I.M.M. ships, 
over which I have no jurisdiction whatsoever. He also ships a certain number 
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of cattle on our White Star Dominion Line steamers over which I have control, 
and Mr. Fetterhof in New York, that is, Mr. A. C. Fetterhof, the Freight 
Traffic Manager, looks after the letting of our White Star Dominion Line space 
in connection with anyone in New York. In other words, the IL.M.M. Company 
in New York acts as the New York office of the White Star Dominion Line, 
and our traffic arrangements are handled through No. 1 Broadway, but he has 
no direct control over the space, I have the say entirely who shall get the space. 
I can give some to Mr. Chambourg through our New York office. C. M. Fetter- 
hof & Company are the brokers for Mr. Chambourg. In regard to the 
suggestion that Mr. Chambourg made the rates, I most emphatically deny that 
statement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think you misunderstand what the witness meant. What he meant was 
that his offer or demand for so much space had the effect of raising the price. 
—A. On the contrary, Mr. Chambourg is looking for the lowest rate he can get, 
and we simply say that our rate is so much, and he can take it or leave it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you not accept a higher offer if you got it from Mr. Chambourg? 
—A. No more from him than anybody else. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. According to Mr. Campbell’s evidence, Major, Mr. Chambourg acted in 
this way: Here it is in the evidence. I asked the question:— 

‘He steps out and buys all the space for $20?” Mr. Campbell’s answer 
was:— 

“ All he can get.” 

Then I asked this question: 

“And deliberately raises the price?—A. Raises the rate $5 on himself.” 

Then my next question is: 

“ His object then would be that he would be the only man to whom these 
men having cattle could sell?” 

Now that is the evidence, Major Curry. Those men stepped up and bought 
up all the space at $20. That is cornering space?—A. That is absolutely 
incorrect. He may have taken all the space on one or two steamers, just the 
same as we would give to the others on one or two steamers, to Mr. Coghlan, to 
Mr. Eastman, or to any other shipper. We have the Cornishman sailing from 
Portland to-day, and she has 850 head on board, and there are three different 
shippers, Mr. Chambourg is one of them. I would like to explain—I think it is 
only fair—about the $15 rate which has been referred to. That was a distress 
rate. We, I believe, were the only line, interested in cattle, that carried cattle 
at that low rate. We only carried it on three steamers. We had the fittings 
erected; we had the cattle fittings in place where we could not put other cargo. 
We had a steamer on this side of the water, and in order to get cattle when they 
were not moving we quoted that distress rate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. An abnormally low rate, so that your boat would not go away empty ?— 

A. That is right. Mr. Chambourg came in at that time very heavily. He 

evidently saw he could make a big profit at that rate, and he came in heavily 

on space in our next two steamers. We immediately decided, not Mr. Cham- 

bourg, that the cattle business was looking up and that we would put it back to 
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a normal paying basis. We then made our rate $20, and Mr. Chambourg took 
some of our space, and Mr. Campbell took some of our space. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And the other Canadian lines followed suit?—A. No, I do not think so; 
they were $20 all the time. 


Witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. L. L. Cook here. He is a traffic man, a 
transportation specialist of the live stock branch, but we will ask him to come 
back another day, because we will not have time to hear him this afternoon. We 
will now call Mr. Cornell. 


F. C. Cornett, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are connected with the Canadian National Millers Association?—A. 
Ves. sir 

Q. What position do you occupy in that association?—A. Secretary. . 

Q. What is the association?—A. It is comprised of a group of millers of all 
sizes, that is relating to capacity, and distributed throughout the whole Dominion 
of Canada, approximately about 68 per cent of the total milling capacity of the 
Dominion. 

Q. You kindly sent me the other day a letter indicating that there was a 
substantial discrimination suffered in the freight rates by Canadian flour whether 
shipped from Montreal or New York, or other Canadian ports, a discrimination 
running against Canadian flour, as compared with American flour, to the amount 
of from two to five cents per hundred weight. Will you kindly read that letter 
to the Committee, and indicate where you got your information, and whether 


you are prepared to substantiate on oath the information contained therein—A. 
(Reads). 


EXHIBIT No. 3 
“March 13, 1923. 
A. R. McMaster, Esa., 
Chairman, Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 
Room 451, House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 


Confirming my conversation with you of last week, I am quoting hereunder 
the ocean rates on flour from Canadian and United States North Atlantic ports: 


Ocean Rates on Wheat Flour—United Kingdom Ports 
(All rates cents per 100 lbs.) 


Destination From New York From Can. Ports Difference in 
U.S.A. Flour Can. Flour All Flour Favour US.A. Fl. 
Aberdeen 18¢ 22¢ 22c 4c 
Avonmouth 17¢ 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Bristol 17c 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Cardiff 17¢ 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Dundee 15¢ 19¢ 19¢ 4¢ 
Glasgow 15¢ 19¢ 19¢ 4c 
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Destination From New York From Can. Ports Difference in 
U.S.A. Flour Can. Flour All Flour. Favour U.S.A. Fl. 
Belfast 17c 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Cork 17c 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Hull 17¢ 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Leith 15ce 19¢ 19¢ 4c 
Liverpool 14¢ 19¢ 19¢ 5c 
London 14¢ 19¢ 19¢ 5e 
Manchester 14¢ 19¢ 19¢ 5e 
Newcastle 17¢ 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Dublin 17c 19¢ 19¢ 2c 
Londonderry 17 19¢ 19¢ 2¢ 


There is one steamship line operating from New York to London and Liver- 
pool which is accepting Canadian flour at the same rate as flour milled in the 
United States. This line is the Reardon Smith Line and is not really a factor 
in the shipping business. 

As already explained to you when making a high patent flour for the 
domestic trade a considerable amount of medium and low grade quality has to 
be made and there is practically no demand for the same in Canada. It has to 
be shipped abroad and whatever it can be sold for sets the price at which the 
higher quality can be sold for in Canada. 

There is possibly no industry whose cost of manufacturing is so dependent 
upon export business as the flour milling industry. If you will refer to a memor- 
andum submitted by us to the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization (see 
page 341, Minutes of Monday, May 1, 1922) you will note that an increase of 
71,000 barrels in a 1,500-barrel mill has reduced the manufacturing cost by 19c 
per barrel, or in other words a total saving of some $14,000 was made in manu- 
facturing costs over the preceding. If the mill took 10 cents per barrel profit on 
this business it would still leave a benefit to the consumer of 10 cents per barrel. 
There is also the matter of the mills being able to supply the demand for bran, 
shorts and middlings throughout the twelve months of the year. 

If you consider it necessary I am prepared to appear before your committee 
to go into these matters in detail. I would request, however, you give me at 
least forty-eight hours notice. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) F. C. Cornell, 
FCC/M Secretary.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q: Are you prepared to vouch for the correctness of those facts?—A. Yes, 
sir. I have here, Mr. Chairman, the rate last issued by Lunham & Moore, New 
York, Steamship Agents. They quote rates from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Norfolk News, dated March 9, 1923, and attached to this 
rate sheet is a tissue paper memorandum headed :— 


“Canadian Shipments— 

“ Referring to the enclosed rate sheet, we beg to advise that the rate 
on flour in sacks originating in Canada for shipment to United Kingdom 
ports, Irish ports, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp is 19 cents per 
100 pounds. Canadian funds. 

“We can quote, however, to Liverpool and London by the Reardon- 
Smith line, 15 cents per 100 pounds. United States currency on shipments 
originating in Canada.” 
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Q. You got that in the course of your business?—A. I get that every week. 
Q. Those people are steamship agents in New York?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Donerty: Pardon me, he is a broker, not a shipping agent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just what do these gentlemen do in New York?—A. They handle con- 
signments for Canadian mills via New York. 

Q. Do you deal with them in a business way?—A. We are not a commercial 
enterprise at all. 

Q. Do the mills you represent deal with them?—A. Oh, yes, considerably. 

Q. Are they men of reputation and standing?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And you have no reason to doubt the bona fides of those gentlemen, or 
the accuracy of this information?—-A. Absolutely no. That rate sheet is dis- 
tributed to every mill in the United States and Canada every week for their 
information. 

Q. These are the present day rates?—A. Absolutely, on March 9th. 

Q. What effect upon the agricultural life of Canada and upon the flour 
mills of this country has a high freight rate?—A. Well, sir, as far as the rate 
between wheat and flour is concerned, that is a matter which has been under 
contention for a number of years. We, as manufacturers in Canada, consuming 
a product which is taken from the land, which in no way depreciates the natural 
resources of the country, believe we should be given the same rate on flour 
that is afforded to wheat. That was recognized in Australia about three months 
ago, if my memory is correct, as an export rate to all parts, to all destinations 
from Australia, where they are carrying grain, and the rates are identical. That 
should be qualified, I must say, by the fact that a considerable amount of Aus- 
tralian grain is shipped in bags. 

I want to speak about the Millers’ National Federation. I heard this after- 
noon that it was political. It may have been, but I know it cost the United 
States millers somewhere around $150,000, and a few years pretty heavy fighting 
before they got what they wanted. They spread their averages, as I understand 
it, about 5 cents over the prevailing grain rates from the United States North 
Atlantic ports. The rate, according to my information to-day, from Canadian 
North Atlantic ports on heavy grain, runs about 9 to 10 cents per hundred 
pounds against our 19 cents on flour. That means a difference of 9 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or 18 cents a barrel. When we are manufacturing flour for the 
domestic trade, we have to put on the market a high patent flour, the public 
demand it, and they will not use anything else. We have tried time and time 
again to sell a low-grade flour in the Dominion of Canada and they will not 
buy it, and it has cost a mint of money to find that out. We have a large 
amount, running possibly about a quarter, in normal times, of our flour in a low- 
grade quality, which we must sell outside the Dominion of Canada or else dump 
it, and that would put the price of the west flour away up at the roof. We have 
to sell that flour in competition with United States millers, who can bring spring 
wheat flour, from the northwestern states, a flour almost identical, in fact, it 
has been proven this year that some of the flour coming from Minneapolis, in 
the U. K. market is of better quality than we have been able to put up this 
year. It is only in very small quantities, and is only available in small con- 
signments. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do they send any spring wheat flour over to the Old Country ?—A. What 
do you mean? 
Q. I mean flour, milled from the spring wheat only, from the Dakotas?— 
A. Yes, they do, but it is in limited quantities. 
[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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Q. Are you sure it is all American wheat?—A. East of Buffalo; Buffalo 
and east. 

Q. No Canadian wheat going through Buffalo?—A. There is some wheat 
going through Buffalo, and being milled. 

Q. In considerable quantities?—A. We have been unable to find that out. 
I have made inquiries in New York and Washington, and I cannot find the 
amount of Canadian wheat that has been ground and bound by the United 
States millers. 

Q. You are quite prepared to be certain that the Americans do ship a flour 
which contains nothing but spring wheat?—A. Absolutely. 


The CuHatRMAN: Will the witness just follow along now. 


The Witness: We have to sell this off-grade or low-grade flour, or first 
clear, as we call it, at the same price at which our American competitors are 
selling in the United Kingdom market. We have, in this country, a total mill- 
ing capacity of in the neighbourhood of 120,000 barrels a day. We have a total 
output of around 17,000,000 barrels a year. The United States millers export 
more flour, on the average, every year, than we manufacture. Their output is 
about 130 million barrels. It has been a known and accepted fact for years, 
that one big milling company in Minneapolis has never turned down an export 
contract. They want to keep in touch with all markets. The net result is that 
we have to absorb considerable of this 18 cents on this low-grade flour. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You do not quote the American milling capacity—A. The American 
milling capacity—it is a question which is causing very much discussion; the 
Government issued some figures, I have forgotten what they are, but they were 
not accepted. 

Q. In your Canadian figures, are you including all the small mills?—A. 
No, sir. I am including what we call the commercial mills. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say you have to sell your low-grade flour, that you ship out- 
side the country, you have to sell that for the price you can get?—A. Within 
reason. We have to accept the best price we can get. 

Q. And if your freight rates are too heavy, or heavier than your American 
competitor you have to charge higher for your finer grades of flour?—A. It is 
reflected back in the cost somewhere; it might come in the feeds, it might come 
in reduced output and additional overhead cost, wherever we can get it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you say this, that you do not export any flour to the Old Country 
which is what you call the top patent?—-A. No, we ship a top patent flour to 
the Old Country. 

Q. And sell for less than in Canada?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That accusation has been made many times.—A. Yes, but it has never 
been proven. I have thought of that question. I knew it would come back to 
me within the next year, and I have had occasion to go through the books of 
one of the largest mills, who keep their accounting system absolutely separate. 

Q. It has not been proved at any time?—A. I would not say that, and they 
have even sold flour on the domestic market below cost, to maintain connec- 
tion. 

Q. I am talking about the lower British price—A. Which Canadian price? 

Q. What you are charging for it—A. That is a very indefinite quantity. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. If a big baker goes to the mills, he will get it cheaper than would a poor 
but honest lawyer.—A. Mr. Sales knows that himself. 
The Cuairman: Is there any other question to ask this witness? 


Mr. Satss: I do not believe he is through. 
The Wirness: I think I am through now. 


The Cuarrman: I wanted to point out how the expense, the expense of the 
high ocean freight rates added to a low rate for flour may be reflected back in 
the price to the Canadian consumer, the price he would have to pay for high 
grade flour, or that the farmer would have to pay for bran or shorts. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If the American millers are able to compete in the European markets, 
and make you sell at less than you can sell for, why should they not compete 
here?-—A. In the British market—we have to put our flour in there. We have 
to compete with the United States competitors. Now, you can talk about the 
British miller, and about our holding our prices in this country, to a point 
where we are taking an abnormal profit from the consumer. I would tell you, 
sir, that we only have the protection of 50 cents a barrel against the American 
miller. 7 

Q. And that is what makes you charge more for your flour in Canada?— 
A. No. If these big companies in the United States came in to corral this 
market, 50 cents a barrel would not mean anything to them. If you take the 
ratio of wheat to flour, we have no protection. Under our tariff, we have a 
preference to flour coming in, as against wheat. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just one question, please— 

The Witness: Pardon me. Primarily, we would like the same condition to 
apply on Canadian flour for Canadian consumption as the United States millers 
are enjoying. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. While these shipping gentlemen are here, perhaps one of them would 
kindly answer a question. It was stated by Mr. Campbell that carrying wheat 
at this price clearly paid the shippers. If we granted this lowering of the cost 
of carrying flour to the American standard, would that reflect itself in an 
increased price in carrying wheat? 

Major Curry: You ask if the rate on flour is reduced, will that result in 
the rate on wheat being increased? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think it will have any connection with it at all. 
The rate on wheat is fluctuating from day to day, and the rate on flour has 
fluctuated considerably. There is no connection between the two, none what- 
ever. 

Q. If you have to reduce your charge for carrying flour, you would have to 
make it up somewhere? 

Mr. Donerty: Or take the loss. 


Mr. Curry: We have reduced our rates on flour to 19 cents a bag, and the 
rate on oatmeal is 30 cents. We will take all the oatmeal we can get on that 
basis. Flour is on a very preferential basis. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. A hundred of oatmeal is much bulkier than flour, but a hundred of 
Canadian flour is not bulkier than a hundred of American flour. 
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Mr. Curry: They may reduce the American rate to-morrow. They will 
not let us know if they do. 


Mr. Douerty: Mr. Chairman, is there not evidence on file in the Depart- 
ment here about relative rates on grain and flour, the result of an investigation 
or complaint about two years ago by the Millers’ Association, when Mr. Coates 
addressed the Department on this, and gave statistics and information that 
showed our cost of handling flour as compared with grain? It would be a 
very good thing to have to study out on the situation. 

The CuatrMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Doherty, for that information. 


Mr. Douerty: I think I can give you reference to the time that discussion 
took place, sir. August 4, 1920. The Department of Trade and Commerce 
have all the records of that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was something else you wanted to say, Mr. Cornell?—A. There 
was one point mentioned by Mr. Cunningham, that is the fact that some Cana- 
dian flour is moved via New York on a cheap rate. I had that rumour passed 
to me several times. It is not anything new; this discussion between New York 
and Montreal. It has been hanging over, that I know of definitely for the last 
year and a half anyway. I went to New York to investigate and I believe that 
it was through misrepresentation of the product that a cheaper rate was obtained. 
In other words, the brokers at New York claimed that that flour was milled in 
Buffalo, or was milled in a United States mill. They got a cheap rate, but 
within the last two months they have been billed back with the difference at 
that time between the Canadian and United States flour, and they have had to 

ay it. 
id This was further substantiated in a letter which I have from the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, New York, dated March 5th, in which they say:— 


“It has recently developed that some brokers have been making 
bookings with steamship companies of flour that they claim to be United 
States origin and thus obtain United States flour rates. Apparently this 
deception has been made in an endeavour to deceive the steamship com- 
panies into believing that flour originated in the United States and thus 
entitled to that rate. However, as you are aware, all shipments of flour 
from Canada to United States for export comes in bond and steamship 
companies are obliged to certify to the collector of customs at port of 
exit that all in bond shipments have actually been exported, otherwise 

~ customs officials will require consignees to pay duty. When steamship 
companies are asked to certify to these export affidavits, they immediately 
check up to ascertain whether flour was loaded aboard steamer and then 
learn whether same was declared as of United States or Canadian origin. 

“There have been a number of instances of this nature recently and 
steamship companies immediately call upon the shippers to reinburse 
them for the difference in the ocean rates as they claim shippers are a 

» party to the subterfuge in accepting contract knowing that lower rate has 
been procured by deceptive means. We have been very careful. not to 
place any of our shippers in this position, and while we are personally 
against the practice. of differentiating between Canadian and United 
States flour, at the same time, we are endeavouring to procure the lower 
rates by lawful means and thus avoid jeopardizing the interests of our 
principals. 

“As stated, we are in position to offer you lower rates to London and 
Liverpool on United States: Navigation steamers, but assure you that the 
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Cunard, International Mercantile Marine, Furness Withy & Co., etc., 
will not knowingly, accept contracts covering Canadian flour at United 
States flour rate. As a matter of fact the Cunard Line are commanding 
that brokers specifiy on the contract the origin of the flour.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that mean the American boats take from our boats?—A. I think 
the United States steamers and the Riordan Smith are one and the same thing. 

Q. Where did this letter come from?—A. The Barr Shipping Company, 
New York. 

Q. Do you know what sort of people they are?—A. They are in the same 
class as Lunham & Moore. 

Q. Have you any doubt about the correctness of the statement?—A. I have 
absolutely none. I verified it myself. 

Q. You went to New York yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. You found out that what they say is correct, from your own investiga- 
tion?—A. From my own investigation, and from my own knowledge as gained 
in several ways. 


The Witness discharged. 
The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 16th, 1923. 


House or COMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 424, 
Frmay, March 16, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada met in executive session at 3.30. Mr. McMaster, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 


The CHamMAN: Before we start the work which I outlined yesterday, I 
wish to bring these facts before the Committee. After the meeting was over 
yesterday, Mr. Caldwell got into communication with Mr. Cunningham, who was 
examined, You will remember that I had asked Mr. Cunningham a question, 
practically in these words: “ You did not keep minutes of the meetings of the 
representatives of the steamships?” to which he answered, “No, sir.” In his 
conversation with Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Cunningham said that he thought that I 
was asking him the question personally, and that he had not personally kept 
the minutes, but that minutes had been kept. 

Mr. Sates: That is, of those Tuesday meetings? 


The Cuarrman: Of those regular Tuesday afternoon meetings. I there- 
fore took it upon myself to wire Mr. Cunningham this morning in these words: 


“W. A. CUNNINGHAM, 
General Freight Agent, 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Yesterday, in your examination, I asked you the following question: 
‘You did not keep minutes of the meetings of the representative of the 
steamships?’ to which you answered, ‘ No, sir.’ I am informed that your 
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answer was predicated on the assumption that I was referring to you per- 
sonally. Such not the case, my desire being to find out whether minutes 
were kept. Please wire immediately who kept minutes, and in whose 
possession such minutes are. 

A. R. McMastsr, Chairman.” 


Just a little while ago I received this answer. 


“A, R. McMaster, M.P., 
OTTAWA. 


Yours date. Your information is correct, that in answering yesterday 
regarding minutes of meetings I construed it to mean a personal matter. 
There is no permanent chairman or secretary, but usually representative 
in whose office meeting is held acts as the chairman and makes up memo 
of proceedings. Canadian Government Merchant Marine representatives 
attend on invitation from lines, and never act as chairman. Therefore 
they never made up any minutes. 

W. A. CunNINGHAM.” 

You will note, gentlemen, that Mr. Cunningham does not answer my ques- 
tion as to where these minutes are, in whose possession these minutes are, and he 
says that the representative at whose office the meeting is held acts as chairman 
and makes up a memorandum. 


Discussion followed. 
The Cuairman: I see that Dr. Grisdale has arrived, and perhaps we might 
ask him to give the figures which he has in connection with Mr. Robinson’s 


resolution in regard to the Federal Grant to the provinces under the Agricul- 
tural Instruction Act. 


Dr. GrispaLe: I may say that the amount on which these figures are based 
is not $900,000, but a much larger amount. 


The CuHarrMAN: The proportion would be the same. 


Dr. GrispaLE: Yes, the proportion would be the same. So that it does not 
make any difference. 


Mr. CaLtpwe.u: What are the figures based on? 
Dr. GrispaLe: On one million and a quarter dollars. 
Mr. Rosinson: On what population? 


Dr. GrispaLE: I have the figures for both here, the rural population and the 
total population. 


Mr. Rosrnson: What was the unit. 


Dr. GrispaLe: I think it was 5,000 of a population. That we took as 
excluded from rural population. I will give you the exact figures and then you 
can figure them down to the $900,000. It will just be about two-thirds. 


Mr. Rosinson: Which are you giving us first? 
Dr. GrispaLeE: I will give the basis of the total population to begin with. 


OMI ai. SSS... 2 #5, “ha! abeied ae Whee Weeks ae 
British Columbia .. OE INS, WR mcs PPI Tete 5s 5] 
ee on tae ty ee tee OS 
ecm eRe ee ee ee re ee ee oe eT OOF 
Reever een ee, ae OY EO ee CT REO 
Oneario’: * oF ee Ce a Meee. ee 
Prince Edward Island . BN) AS Sey, Unease 3804. 
Reneree ee oe meee LY, OO | POINT SO 
Popmeterewatin iy elas eS LOT Soe 212359 
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Now then, following this down in the same order, based on the rural popu- 


lation— 
Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Is this based on the population of 1921? 


Dr. GRISDALE: Yes. 
Mr. CatpweELu: You are taking them in the same order. 


Dr. GRISDALE: Yes. 


PNIDeEnEay ee Pr rR 
British Columbia. co es ee oe oe cd 86,994 
Manitoba. 2 ee ee ee eZ 2 
New Brunswick .. 0: .) 0. 0. 6 83,708 
NOVS SCOUA 2 cites cic ae gee rr 91,778 
Ontario. 2o.- Mie Rd tell epi iaer dos cee, PM DS’) 
Prince Edward Island . MRR Hb) incase Goa 36,815 
Quehese? Ae le ares ah a ee 271,183 
Saskatchewan:. .+ esa: ss 0: s. 00 Oot 0 eee me meme ecco 


Now, that is on the basis of the population rural and total, and each 
province received in the first place $20,000. They were given a straight grant 
of $20,000. That is the way it has been done for nine years. 


Hon. Mr. Totmie: How does that figure out in British Columbia? 

Dr. GrispaLE: $3,000 of an increase by rural population. 

Hon. Mr. Toumie: Where do you get that million and a quarter? 

Dr. GrispALE: That was just an imaginary figure. 

Mr. CaLpwE.u: $900,000 is just two-thirds. 

Dr. GrispaLE: Just two-thirds of that. 

Mr. CaLtpweELu: This gives the proportion. 

Dr. GrispaLE: Yes. 

Mr. CatpwELL: You would not get the right figure by taking two-thirds 
of those figures, because in the first place $20,000 was taken out. 

Dr. GrispALE: You would subtract $20,000. 

Mr. CaLpweE.Lu: But two-thirds of those figures would not give us the 
correct figure. 

Dr. GrispaLEe: No. 


The CuairMAN: This matter is laid on the table for future consideration, 
but Mr. Sinclair suggests that we might put a few questions to the witness. 

Dr. Grispauz: I did not come to be a witness; I just came— 

The CuarrMan: I understand, you just came to help us. Mr. Sutherland 
suggests that you might explain what the method of distribution is now. How 
is it practically worked out? 

Dr. GrispaLteE: Do you mean, what use is made of the money? 

The Cuairman: First of all, how do you distribute it, and what do the 
provinces do with it? ee, 

Dr. GrispaLE: This year we distributed by giving first $20,000 to each 
province and $20,000 to the veterinary colleges. The $20,000 to the veterinary 
colleges is distributed according to the total attendance at these colleges of 
Canadian citizens. Supposing there were 100 students at the two colleges— 
there are two veterinary colleges in Canada, one at Guelph and one at Mont- 
real—if there were 100 students, that would. mean that the college would 
receive a grant of $200 for each student, or pro rata for whatever number was 
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in attendance. If there were 75 at Guelph and 25 at Montreal, they would 
get 25 times $200 or $5,000. 


Hon. Mr. Toumisr: Or 75 times $200. 


Dr. GrispaLe: Yes, at Montreal. That is for Canadian students. There 
may be, and often are, American students at those colleges, but they are not 
considered in making the pro rata division. While each province is given 
$20,000 and the veterinary colleges receive $20,000, ten times $20,000 leaves 
$900,000 which was divided for this year on the basis of a total population 
according to the census of 1911. I have the amount here granted to the largest 
one. This is added to the $20,000, and it gives the total that the province 
receives. The first year it was divided, it was given on a population basis 
entirely, without the $20,000, but certain small provinces were found to suffer 
very materially, and the system was changed. The allocation of this money has 
to meet with the approval of the department. Dr. James met with all the 
departments of agriculture of the different provinces, discussed the matter thor- 
oughly, considered the different avenues in which those expenditures might 
be made as proposed by the provincial governments, or suggested by himself, 
and an agreement was reached. Dr. James died, and he was succeeded by 
Mr. Black who took a very active interest in the matter. He practically con- 
tinued the same policy as had been adopted by Dr. James in collaboration 
with the provincial departments. Since Mr. Black’s return when he went to 
the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Board, we have not made any changes at all. 
The distribution has been carried on under my own personal care, and I have 
not had time to discuss the details very fully, as you can understand. In any 
case, it had been so well established that any change or innovation was not 
likely to be of much importance at this time when the grant had only two or 
three years to run. 

The CuHarrMAN: What do the provinces do with it? 

Dr. GrispaLE: The provinces use it in support of their agricultural colleges 
largely. Ontario gives a very large proportion to them, and all the other pro- 
vinces give greater or less amounts. In addition, they give a large amount to 
their district representatives. Each province, I think without exception now, 
has a system of district representatives, by which men are located in different 
parts of the province to co-operate with the local interests and direct local 
activities, in progressive agriculture, such as school gardens, co-operative organi- 
zations of one kind and another, the different farmers’ institute, and different 
organizations of that character. 

Mr. CatpweELu: Women’s institutes? 

Dr. GrispALE: Women’s institutes, and all kinds of activities. 

Mr. Rosinson: Seed fairs? 

Dr. GrispaLe: Seed fairs. 

Dr. McKay: Is there any uniformity in the distribution of the different 
provinces? 

Dr. GrispALE: More or less. They all give to the agricultural colleges; 
all to the district representatives, and they all use it for those different activities 
which I have mentioned, such as seed fairs, women’s organizations, school fairs 
and school gardens. 

Mr. CaLpwELL: Does each province allocate the money as it sees fit? 

Dr. GrispaLE: Not exactly. 


Mr. CaLpwe Lu: In making the different allocations of the money to the 
different activities, it must all go to agricultural education? 
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Dr. Grispate: Almost all. A little of it goes to some instruction in the 
schools. A small amount goes to manual training, or work of that character, 
especially in Ontario. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: It must be approved by your department? 

Dr. GrRIsDALE: Yes. 

Mr. CaLpweE.: Does that include the science departments of schools? 

Dr. GrispALE: Yes, but not very much goes to that. 

Mr. CatpweEuu: Does any go to the vocational schools? 

Dr. GrispaLE: Do you mean the one at Woodstock, for instance? 

Mr. CALDWELL: Yes. 

Dr. GrispaLeE: A small amount. 


Mr. Ropinson: The idea is, is it not, to encourage the teaching of what 
you might call rural science, and it is supposed to apply to rural districts? 

Dr. GrispaLe: Almost entirely, or to something that will affect the rural 
population later on, if not to begin with. I think that covers the whole field. 
Sometimes some special research work is supported, sometimes a province will 
ask that a certain amount be diverted to certain interests; for instance, in 
Ontario they established a school at Kemptville, and we allowed a large 
amount of money to go there to help them to organize and help them get their 
buildings into shape, and so on. 

Dr. McKay: What is the unit for the Dominion for differentiating between 
rural and urban? 


Dr. GrispaLe: 5,000. 
Dr. McKay: Why did you take 5,000? 


Dr. GrispaALE: A place smaller than that is usually just where retired 
farmers gather, with a few small factories; they have to do with very few rural 
activities. Take Vankleek Hill, which is between here and Montreal, with a 
population of 1,500. There is nothing there except retired farmers, a lumber 
mill, and a saw mill. 


Dr. McKay: I thought farmers were not supposed to retire? 
Dr. GrispaLE: If you visit any Ontario village, you will find lots of them. 


Mr. SurTHERLAND: What was the first allocation of the $20,000 to each pro- 
vince based on? 


Dr. GrIsDALE: It was an arbitrary figure, absolutely. I do not know the 
arguments that were adduced at the time. That was back in 1912-13. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Apparently it does not correspond with the spirit of this 
resolution. 


Mr. CatpweE.u: This only refers to what is left after the $20,000 is granted. 


_ Dr. Grispaue: I do not think it would be advisable to do away with that 
$20,000. 


Mr. Rosrnson: My reason is that it will affect Prince Edward Island more 
than any other part of the Dominion. 


Dr. GRISDALE retired. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. to meet on Tuesday, March 20th, 
1923. 
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House oF Commons, 
CommirrEe Room No. 268, 
Turspay, March 20, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 pm. Mr. A. R. McMaster presiding. 


Wiu114sm ArtHuR CUNNINGHAM, Called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Cunningham, you have with you I think the files containing the 
tarifis issued from time to time by the Northern Atlantic Conference, Eastern- 
bound since the year 1919?—-A. I have with me all those. 

Q. Will you kindly first of ail produce those files; you produce first of all 
a document which we will mark Exhibit number 4, with evidence of Mr. W. A. 
Cunningham?—A. Yes. 


(Document marked Exhibit No. 4.). (Not printed.) 


Q. Will you tell us briefly just what this file of documents contains; speak 
loud enough, so that the reporters will hear you with ease, as well as the mem- 
bers of the Committee?-—-A. This file contains a list of rates issued by the North 
Atlantic U.K. Conference of New York. 

Q. That is extending from what date to what date, or what dates do these 
documents bear?—-A. The original tariff was effective October 9, 1922. 

Q. Is that therefore the last tariff issued?—-A. There is another one issued. 
I have been working on it. 

Q. Have you got it with you?—A. As a matter of fact I don’t know that I 
have it. No, sir, I have not got it, because I do not believe it was issued to 
everybody. 

Q. Who did have a copy?—A. I know it is coming out. 

Q. Who had a copy; you say it was not distributed to everybody; who did 
have a copy?—A. The Secretary, at New York. 

Q. The Secretary at New York had a copy?—A. Yes. That would be Com- 
modity List No. 22, if the one you have is No. 21. They are numbered in series. 

Q. This Exhibit No. 4, Mr. Cunningham, which you have produced, is known 
as Commodity List No. 21. It is headed “ Confidential” and it bears the serial 
number 100. It contains 14 pages, does it not?—I want to get this on the 
record. It contains 14 pages, and it extends from Addressographs down to Zinc 
Oxide?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything in the wide world or under the blue canopy of 
heaven which is not provided for in that list? Anything that is not found in 
the body of the tariff is found in the headings?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the headings apply to Absorbent Cotton, Acetate of Lead, Acetate of 
Lime, Acetate Acid, Acetone, Motion Picture Films, Clock Movements, Dental 
Goods, Drugs and Medicines, Surgical Gloves, Surgical Instruments, Magnetos, 
Needles, Saccharine, Surgical Gloves and Instruments, Therum, Toilet Prepar- 
ations, Vanadium, Eversharp and Everready Pencils, Fountain Pens, Furs, Gold 
Beater Skins, Green Salted Seal Skins, Leather (Finished), Razor Blades, Silk 
Goods, Watches and parts, and other goods including express goods and optical 
goods?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where they have forgotten anything, what do they do?—A. Com- 
modities not enumerated, commodities not being represented having a rate of 60 
cents per hundred pounds or 30 cents per cubic foot ship’s option. 
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Q. I suppose the ship always charges the lowest figure does it?—A. No, it 
does not. 

Q. Now, Mr. Cunningham, along with this Commodity List No. 21 are 23 
pages of typewritten matter, which pages contain what?—-A. That is a type- 
written copy of the tariff you have accepted or asked about as in Exhibit No. 4. 
I was instructed to make a copy of that tariff, and that is a copy of it. 

Q. Are you sure you are correct?—A. Yes, sir. You will find the type- 
written copies are duplicates of this tariff. 

Q. Have you a copy for your own use?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can leave both these with the Committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, we will put them all together. After these rates are established, 
these lists are circulated to all the lines that are connected with the North 
Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then they are to maintain these rates mentioned in the schedules; am I 
right in that?—A. Yes, until there is some reason for a change in the rate. 

Q. Who decides about the reason for a change; does the individual steamship 
line, or does the Conference decide that?—A. So far as the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine is concerned, we come to our own decisions, and as I stated last 
Thursday, in sitting in at these meetings we reserve the right to independent 
action. 

Q. But other people who are not actuated with such a high regard for the 
public interest, how do they behave, Mr. Cunningham?—A. As I understand it. 
last Thursday, a more or less similar condition existed. I-do not know that I 
am competent to answer that question. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Cunningham, you have been connected with the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine since its inception, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been attending these regular Tuesday afternoon meetings, 
with considerable regularity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are the General Freight Agent of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine since when?—A. Really I am Traffic Manager. 

Q. It does not make much difference, anyway. However, you are the 
Traffic Manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much difference between General Freight Agent or Chief Freight 
Agent and Traffic Manager?—A. Not in my case. 

Q. Anyway you are familiar with the situation?—A. Yes 

Q. Tell us this, Mr. Cunningham; is it not true that Exhibit No. 4 contains 
the rates which the lines undertake to maintain?—A. Yes, until there is a change. 

Q. Of course until there is a change. A loyal citizen undertakes to obey the 
law until there is a change in that law?—A. Yes, but there may be a change made 
at any time. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the lines. 

Q. After consultation with the Conference?—A. Yes, sir, on certain com- 
modities on which the rates show opposite conditions. 

Q. What is done then?—A. It is decided whether or not a change is 
warranted. 

Q. Who decides?—A. The meeting of the Conference. 

: e The Conference decides?—A. It is always subject to individual action, 
though. 

Q. Let us suppose that after these rates were established a line wished to 
make a reduction to a ship, the line that wished to make the reduction would 
refer the matter to the Conference, would it not?—A. Yes, in the usual course. 

Q. And the Conference would take the matter up?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And discuss it?—A. Yes. Possibly it would not be discussed, but the 
opinion of the other members would be asked. It would not necessarily follow 
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that a change would be made on the action of the line making the suggestion for 
a change in the rate. 

Q. Suppose the Conference was against the reduction of the rate, what would 
the line under ordinary circumstances do, the line that sought the reduction in the 
rate?—A. If the reason for the Conference members not concurring in the change 
ta considered sufficient and good, I would say that the line would not make the 
change. 


The CHarrMAN: Does anybody here wish to ask any questions of Mr. 
Cunningham on this phase of the matter, before we pass to another? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I do not know whether this is the document which was considered by 
these gentlemen at the Tuesday afternoon meetings, Exhibit No. 4?—A. I don’t 
think I have ever seen one of those. There are times at the meetings when 
other documents are referred to. Possibly there may be a question of whether a 
certain rate is right or not, and it would be referred to the rate as shown. 

Q. I cannot imagine a number of business men like you meeting to discuss 
the weather; you must have some definite purpose in meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon. Tell us what that purpose is?—A. To discuss general conditions. 

Q. And rates?—A. Yes, if the subject is brought up. 

Q. Isn’t that the purpose; isn’t it always brought up?—A. I don’t know 
that it is always brought up. As a matter of fact I have not recently been at 
them very regularly, but I think there are a good many meetings at which 
the rates have not been touched upon. Things have been going along very 
nicely, and perhaps there are no applications for reductions and changes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. No one has asked for any changes?—A. No one has asked for any 
changes; that is what I mean. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Tell me, Mr. Cunningham, how often are these issued?—A. There is no 
set time. 
Q. There is no regular time?—A. No, sir. It is just the same as a railway 
tariff, in that it is issued as occasion warrants. 
Q. Can you tell me where the Flour Tariff is in this?—A. It will be under 
the letter F. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Suppose a competitive condition existed in regard to one particular 
business, would it be allowed to sit in the Conference and discuss general 
conditions?—A. I do not think such a thing has ever come up. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. All ports with 19 cents per hundred pounds. I suppose this list is made 
up for Canadian boats only; you do not get the rates applicable to New York? 
—A. No, sir. That tariff is in effect from Canadian ports, all ports. 


The CuamrMAN: From all ports, Mr. Sales. 


By Mr. Sales: | 
Q. I see on one of these pages this: “ These open rates on commodities are 
subject to Gulf concurrence, and are therefore present only through April.” 
What does Gulf concurrence mean?—A. That is another group of steamship 
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Q. Will you describe them to us; tell us who they are?—A. The steamship 
companies operating out of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Q. So that in reality this is a dependent or general agreement, it does not 
apply to Montreal or New York, it extends to the Gulf and how much farther? 
—A. It does to a certain extent, but to a very limited extent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well, to what extent?—A. It is simply the same as we ourselves work 
under in connection with the North Atlantic Conference, there is an agreement 
as to the general conditions which constitute fair rates. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are fair rates the cost of operation plus a reasonable profit?—A. Yes. 
Unfortunately there is not such a thing to-day in steamship rates, in a very large 
number of cases. 

Q. Or is it rather what the traffic will stand—as much as we can get?—A. 
That is true to-day in connection with a large number of these companies; what 
the traffie will stand apparently is not in my handling. 

Mr. Sates: All right, Mr. Chairman; I have nothing further for the 
moment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before I leave this part of the subject, Mr. Cunningham, I think you 
said that there had recently come out in New York a still later list?—A. Yes. 

Q. Later than Exhibit No. 4?—A. Yes. I do not really believe that it will 
show any changes from this issue here, because as a rule when we get so many 
supplements to a tariff that it becomes cumbersome, naturally a re-issue is made. 

Q. It is something like a re-consolidation of laws; when laws have been 
amended a great deal, they issue a consolidation?—A. I have in mind something 
like the issue of a railway tariff. 

Q. I notice, Mr. Cunningham, a number of supplements; the last supple- 
ment I have in my hand is dated at New York, March 8th, 1923, supplement No. 
34 of Commodity List, and it contains some phrases of which I will ask an 
explanation from you to the Committee, or the effect of which I will ask you to 
explain to the Committee. First of all it says “ Effective March 8th, 1923.” 
That means that it would come into effect on that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Special rate for five-day period in effect March 9th for quoting through 
March 14th,” and so on. What does that mean?—-A. That means that the 
person quoting that rate for five days would be considered at New York, and 
that that arrangement was put into effect. 

Q. It would only be running for five days?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see a number of uncertain items. I see “ Open through April,” “ Open 
through June”. What does that mean?—A. It means that there is no agree- 
ment as to the rates on these commodities up to that time, that conditions were 
such that it was felt that the lines should use their judgment as to the rate of 
freight that they would accept. 

Q. That there were no binding prices during that period?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It says that the Supplement No. 33 was not a complete new commodity 
list, that it was in course of preparation and that it was expected to be issued 
next week?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the list you have just referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you get it, Mr. Cunningham, will you kindly send a copy to the 
Clerk, as we would like to be able to compare it with this list which you 
produce?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Have you had any correspondence with the North Atlantic Conference?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got it with you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Catpwetu: I would suggest that you should have had these docu- 
ments in order to go over them. 

The CuamrmaNn: That is my fault, Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Cunningham came 
to me this morning, but I did not have time to go over them, so he is not to 
blame. I was at a Committee, so it is not the fault of the witness; he came 
and told me he had all these things, this morning. 

Mr. Sauzs: I notice that some of these tariff supplements bear different 
dates, Mr. Cunningham; one is dated January 4th, which was presented at the 
monthly meeting on January 4th; another bears date January 6th, another 
February 6th, another March 2nd, March 3rd, March 8th, March 9th, March 
13th and March 15. That is apparently the date on which they were sent 
out from New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would be received by you in the course of a few days?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you receive one of these supplements, do you get together in one 
of these friendly gatherings of yours and discuss the recent communication?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You accept the rates as sent to you without question?—A. Yes. 

Q. And act for them in the New York Conference?—A. You must remem- 
ber that the Canadian lines including ourselves sit in in connection with these 
rates. 

Q. Sit in where?—A. At the New York meetings. 

Q. Do you meet and send your representatives down?—A. Yes. 

Q. You elect your delegates, practically?—-A. Possibly. All the Canadian 
lines will be represented, that is, they are always privileged to sit in. 

Have you been down to the Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes. 
And sat in on it?—A. Yes. 

And agreed to it?—A. Yes. 

So that is how these things are arranged?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not with every one of these alterations?—A. Some of them. 

Q. You were not present at every one of these alterations?—A. No, sir. 
There were a good many of these affecting United States commodities, which 
we naturally were not interested in. 

Q. All of these affect your own rates out of Montreal?—A. No, because all 
the commodities do not move to Montreal; for instance, there is one that comes 
to my mind, namely, asphalt. I think you will find a rate in there; it has a 
local to a certain point, and we would not be interested in what the rate was on it. 


The CuarRMAN: May I ask a question, if you are finished? 


Mr. Sates: One of these sheets contains a whole lot of things; it is dated 
March 2nd, Commodity List No. 21, envelope paper, provisions, meat, and so 
on, down to parafine wax. There is also one on January 6th, consolidating all 
previous supplements, and contains about everything. So that they really deal 
with the commodities out of Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. On February 6th I see cotton, cottonseed oil, lumber, pine logs, rice, 
resin and tar. I do not find anything dealing with Montreal.—A. We do not 
get any cotton out of Montreal. 

Q. I see cotton, lumber, and sawn timber?—A. Yes. 

Q. Resin?—A. I don’t know of any resin. 

Q. Turpentine?—A. No, sir; we might, but I do not know of any. 

Q. I see it is New York that sets our rates, as far as I can understand it?— 
A. Not as far as Canadian traffic is concerned. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Now, Mr. Cunningham, is any Canadian rate decided without confer- 
ring with New York?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you give us any ?—A, Pulp, paper, lumber, asbestos, nickel—I will 
have to check them up, really. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Flour and wheat?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Decided without the concurrence of New York?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Somebody said a while ago that on the list dated February 21st wheat 
of Canadian origin was 22?—A. That has been corrected since. Those are all 
cancelled. 


Mr. Sates: What date did you say? 
The CuamrMAN: He said that lumber was done without any concurrence. 
Mr. Saues: Later on lumber is 19, on March 2nd. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What was the reason for that?—A. Because Canadian lines considered 
that the Canadian wheat was entitled to a reduction to 19 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You stated a moment ago that lumber was set in Montreal aout 
reference to New York. If that is so, how do you explain this item, found on 
Supplement No. 10 of Commodity List No. 21, of date November 2nd, 1922: 
Ship from New York lumber, “lumber rates as quoted our list are applicable 
only to December 31st, 1922, pending further negotiations and concurrence of 
the Southern Conference.”—-A. That is not Canadian lumber. Perhaps I should 
have qualified my remark in that respect, by saying that on Canadian traffic 
we do not consult with New York, that is, as far as Canadian lumber is con- 
cerned. 

Q. You are positive upon that point?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. When you say that do you mean upon all Canadian lines to Montreal?— 
A. The Canadian lines decide a rate that is a fair rate to charge on Canadian 
lumber; perhaps I should say deals, which is a more common expression with 
us here, and simply as a matter of courtesy we notify the Secretary of the 
Conference at New York. 


Mr. Hamme tu: Mr. Chairman, on that supplement you are quoting from 
what were the rates on lumber? I have in my hand a supplement dated February 
16th quoting sawing lumber, $12 per thousand feet, London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester; other ports in Great Britain $13.50; the Irish ports $14.10—A. That 
is only a list for the guidance of the North Atlantic lines. That is effective from 
gulf ports, I think you will find. 

Q. The rates in gulf lists and supplements are effective from June 23, 1923. 
—A. A separate notice will apply. 

Mr. Roprnson: It is a supplement to the gulf list?—A. That simply is 
issued to us for guidance. We are not interested in them. 

Q. You say wood pulp was one of the rates fixed in Montreal without refer- 
ence to New York? Let me read you this letter addressed to Mr. Marlow, 
Chairman Canadian Liner Committee. Is that the name by which it is called? 
A. That is the name which we amongst ourselves go by. 
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Q. It is regularly baptised. Let me read you this: 
EXHIBIT No. 5 


Woop Pup 
“December 6, 1922. 
Mr. W. T. Martow, Chairman, 
Canadian Liner Committee, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—Your night letter December 5, received this morning reading :— 
“Canadian lines agreed effective December sixth rate forty cents 
hundred pounds wood pulp dry measuring over sixty cubic feet to 
twenty two forty pounds this commodity on which Canadians have rate 
making power please notify all lines and publish rate.” 
and we at once telegraphed out-of-town lines and notified New York Repre- 
sentatives. Secretary Fields, however, that in notifying changes in rates on the 
two or three commodities where Canadian Lines have the initiative that you 
should adopt the same procedure as is customary with other changes in rates, 
i.e., give Secretary the information in time the day previous so that we in turn 
can notify all lines and have advices in their hands nine a.m. the day the rates 
become operative. Giving the notification by night letter there is delay here in 
typing out messages and in telegraphic despatch to out ports also in our getting 
in touch with the Shipping Board and with our own members which may make 
for delay in receipt of the notification for them of an hour or more and we feel 
that all members should be put on “ all fours” with the Canadian Port Lines. 

We would, therefore, ask to have your telegraphic advice either in time the 
afternoon before so that we can take necessary action to promulgate that evening, 
effective the following day, or else send a message by night letter for promulga- 
tion and effectiveness second morning following. 

We trust you will concur in these views, and remain 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SIDNEY E. MORSE, 
Secretary.” 

Q. That gentleman is secretary of the North Atlantic U. K. Freight Con- 
ference?—A. Yes. : 

- Q. Of which Major Curry is the manager in Montreal, the White Star 
Dominion Line, the Robert Reford Company, McLean Kennedy Limited, Furness 
Withy & Co., Ltd., Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Canada Steamship 
Lines. So you, the Canadian Liner Committee, as I understand it, have the 
jnitiative for forming rates for carrying wood pulp?—A. Wood pulp. 

Q. And after you have established the rate then you would go to all your 
friends trading from other ports to fall in lings A. As a matter of courtesy, 
the same as they do, make changes on commodities in which they are likely 
interested. There is no obligation. r 

Q. It is a pure matter of etiquette—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. As you know, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Curry said he had nothing to do with 
it?—-A. I don’t think that letter is addressed to Mr. Curry. 

Mr. McMaster: It is addressed to the White Star Dominion Line?—A. 
That bears out what Mr. Curry said, that that would naturally in my judgment, 
go to the freight manager, the same as my copy would come to me. 

Q. I want you to look at this letter if you will for a moment. Who is this 
signed by? Who is Mr. P. A. Curry? Is that the same Mr. Curry who appeared 


before us the other day?—A. I presume so, I do not know his signature. 
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Q: Is there any other P. A. Curry in Montreal who is the manager of the 
White Star Dominion?--A. No. I don’t know his signature. There is no other 
initial under it to indicate 1t was signed by a clerk. ‘ 

Q. We will refer to this as Exhibit No. 6. I ask you whether that is the 
form in which the memoranda of what you do at your regular Tuesday after- 
noon meetings is circulated among those who sit in, to use your own expression, 
at those interesting functions?—A. No, sir. That seems to be a letter addressed 
to the individual lines. an’) 

Q. Is this letter therefore supplementary to the copies of the minutes that 
are circulated? I would like to read it to the Committee. You will notice this 
letter is headed “ duplicate.” From White Star-Dominion Line, McGill Build- 
ing, corner Notre Dame and McGill streets, Montreal, October 20, 1922, 
addressed to Mr. Nicol, Mr. Coates, Mr. Cunningham, Mr, Dempster, Mr. 
Doherty and Mr. Gault of the following companies: Furness Withy & Co., 
Robert Reford & Co., Canadian Merchant Marine, McLean Kennedy, Limited, 
and Canada Steamship Lines?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT No. 6 
Q. The letter reads: 

“We beg to confirm our conversation this morning with all mem- 
bers of the Canadian Liner Conference in regard to grain rates. 

“Mr. Doherty of the Intercontinental Transports objected to the rate 
being reduced to 4/- for the balance of October, but stated that he had 
no objection to our booking spot requirements for steamers now in port. 

“Mr. Cunningham, C.G.M.M., agreed to the reduction, but reserved 
the right to quote 4/- for October. All other lines agreed to the rate 
being reduced to 4/- for October only. 

“We now understand that we are at liberty to quote 4/- on heavy 
grain, but we will apply this rate only to steamers now loading and the 
whole question can be given further consideration at the regular meet- 
ing on October 25. 

“We are not notifying the New York conference secretary, but as 
the understanding is that each conference will advise changes in grain 
rates, this should also be dealt with at the next meeting. 


“Yours truly, 


(sedis iba CURRY, 
Manager.” 


Q. That is a regular Tuesday afternoon meeting?—A. Well, without having 

a calendar—if October 25 is a Tuesday I would agree with you. 
nny I should say that is not the form in which the minutes were copied?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Who is W. T. Marlow?—A. Foreign freight agent of the C.P.R. 

Q. The C.P.R. sits in at those meetings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the rate on flour settled in Montreal or in New York?—A. For Cana- 
dian flour in Montreal. 

Q. Why then is it, Mr. Cunningham, that I note on this supplement No. 18 
—why do I see on this “‘p.x flour of Canadian origin only 22 cents per hundred,” 
if the rate is set in Montreal on Canadian flour, how does it appear in this list 
which emanates from New York?—A. Because as I said before, in another 
case, as a matter of courtesy we advised them the rates the Canadian lines are 
charging. 

Q. Would it not be fairer to say that this rate on Canadian flour is settled 
by a conference between Montreal and New York or at a conference in New 
York where Canadian interests are represented?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. The rate of Canadian flour is settled in Montreal and advice given to 
the secretary at New York and then they accept that rate and insert it in their 
list of rates—A. This is for their guidance. 

Mr. Sates: There is something of interest on the outside of this: “ Com- 
modities marked ‘“g”: Gulf and South Atlantic have initiative in rate making. 
Commodities marked “n” on list, all lines have initiative in rate making. 
Commodities not marked “not all Atlantic lines.” have initiative in rate 
making. Commodities marked ‘“p,” all lines may quote on a parity basis.” 
What does that mean?—-A. Those are the only three districts, the North 
Atlantic, the South Atlantic, and the Gulf. 

Q. What is a parity basis?—A. Parity is a rate on which a particular dis- 
trict is more interested as regards geographical location. 

Q. Well it means it must bear some relation to the other. The values can- 
not come in. Does it mean that you shall not be below them or you must be 
equal?—A. So long as the rates are in the tariff it is naturally assumed we do 
not quote below that tariff rate.” That really refers to Unjted States traffic 
altogether. 

Q. But “marked p, all lines may quote on a parity basis.”’ I wish you 
would try and define that to me so that I can understand it. Flour is marked 
“yp.” It says “all lines may quote on a parity basis.”—-A. So far as that goes, 
all lines are quite at liberty to make their rates on flour. 

Q. Any price they like?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Parity means on a par.—A. At the same time the flour rate can be made 
by the individual lines. 

Mr. Saues: If parity means equal, all lines may quote on an equal basis? 
—A. May quote on an equal basis. 

Q. So that you have no freedom even there. 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. I think in answer to a telegram I sent you you stated there was no regular 
chairman or secretary of your Liner Committee in Montreal_—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are, you right about that or have you not forgotten?—A. I know what 
you were going to refer to, Mr. Chairman. In wiring you that I was quite 
correct in saying there was no permanent chairman. For the purpose of consist- 
ency perhaps you might say, some time ago Mr. Marlow was requested to be 
the mouthpiece for directing communications to the New York Secretary so that 
he would not be getting a letter perhaps one week from one man and perhaps 
from another man the next week, and in that way Mr. Marlow is considered the 
representative who looked after the correspondence with Mr. Morse and who 
would receive the correspondene from him. Then he distributes it. 

Q. Did you give any name to this mouthpiece, any title?—A. For the pur- 
pose of communication with New York we called him the permanent chairman. 

Q. Do you think I could have the authority of it from the telegram you sent 
me?—A. I did not have an opportunity to bring that up. I wanted to explain it. 
Of course there was absolutely no intention whatever— 

Q. The telegram was like the freight rates, subject to further change?—A. 
When I sent that telegram I had not thought of that particular feature or other- 
wise I would have explained it to you then. A permanent chairman would be 
the man who would sit at all the meetings as chairman, and this is not the case. 

Q. When you were in Mr. Curry’s office, Mr. Curry did sit as chairman?— 
A. Yes, usually. There are times it may not have been so but that is the general 
practice. 


A. Absolute freedom. 
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Q. And when you are in Reford & Co’s office Mr. Coates sits as chairman?— 
A. There must be his office record of the meeting. 

Q. I would like to direct your attention to this, Mr. Cunningham—it touches 
very closely on our investigation. On page 16 of the copy which you have pre- 
pared I read as follows: “The North Atlantic U. K. Freight Company, 8 Bridge 
St., New York, March 22, 1923, “the rates in refrigerator list are effective to 
December 31, 1923, except as may be noted, and apply for seaboard shipment, 
unless otherwise stated. For ordinary stowage rates see commodity list. Apples 
in barrels $1.50 per bbl.”’ What were they last year, do you remember?—A. I 
think $1.75. 

Q. So you have come down then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Apples in boxes must be strapped or wired or guarantee given, 55 cents 
a box.” Is that a rise or a lower rate?—A. That is a reduction. 

Q. From what?—A. From memory I would say 65 cents. Those cancelled 
tariffs will show all that. 

Q. Berries in barrels each $1.50 per hundred pounds. Butter $1.50 per hun- 
dred pounds.” 

Mr. Catpwetu: $1.40 on this one. 

The CuHammMan: $1.50 here.—A. I think you will find the supplement later 
than that bring it to $1.40. 

Q. Later on, on March 21, 1923.—A. I think it was changed later on. 
That I think you will see. 

Q. Can you find out, because it is interesting to us to know what rates are 
applicable to these agricultural products just at the very moment. Butter 
$1.50. Now meats, cranberries, pears, plums, vegetables, all these are governed 
by the refrigerator list No. 3—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I would like to ask what effect the tramp steamers have on rates, setting 
of freight rates, or have they any?—-A. They have an effect on cargo lots. They 
would not have an effect on what we call parcel lots because the tramps would 
not be interested in them. 

Q. I have before me a copy of a telegram dated New Orleans, January 6, 
to the effect that there are no tramp steamers apparently offering for public grain 
either on the North Atlantic or the Gulf: 

The Rate Committee would add to the foregoing, as a matter of information, 
that there are no tramp steamers apparently offering for February grain, either 
from the North Atlantic or Gulf. The prospects therefore are favourable for 
an advance in the present rates from the North Atlantic, and it is recommended 
that if each Line would endeavour to secure part of their requirements at not 
less than 8s. 6d., it would soon develop that 4s., or even higher, could be obtained 
for the balance of their February room.” 

A. That is from the Gulf. 

Q. It includes the whole of the Atlantic ocean. 


Mr. McMaster: Where did that memorandum come from. 


Mr. Hamme.tu: New Orleans.—A. That is the Gulf information as to the 
market condition. The rates on grain to-day that are obtainable by the Liners 
are absolutely below cost and can only take grain in order to give us the dead 
weight. If we can get any other cargo we don’t take grain. 

Q. I presume that the owner did not sit in at this conference and when 
they are in the market they have a decidedly better result in rates?—A. That 
is a full cargo proposition. - 

Mr. McMaster: That is the correspondence without other lines?—A: Yes. 
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Q. I will proceed with that. Now I asked you to produce with this subpoena 
all memoranda or written evidence or decisions arrived at at the meetings held 
in Montreal by the representatives of those steamship lines having offices in 
that city touching those rates. You have that with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you produce that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Cunningham, in reply to the subpoena produced as Exhibit No. 7— 

Mr. CatpwELL: Those were the minutes that did not exist a few days ago. 


Mr. McMaster: I think we asked that question. However we have been 
like Micawber, and it has turned out. 

Mr. Sates: It was stated there was no tariff issued after this meeting. 
“ What shape does the record take? You will get a copy of it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not carry these things away in your mind?—A. We issued our 
own. I issued my own in my office. We notify the New York conference secre- 
tary and he embodies it and as I said there is a printed tariff issued in due 
course. 

Q. What is this?—A. Those are what you might call minutes of the meet- 
ing. Those are records of the Tuesday afternoon meetings. 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. I notice, Mr. Cunningham, that this file starts as follows: “ Minutes 
of meeting of freight interests held in the Board room of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada at 2.45 p.m., Tuesday, January 13, 1920. There were present: 
Mr. W. F. Forbes (Chairman), White Star Dominion Line.” That would be 
the Mr. Forbes whom Mr. Curry said was to go to the meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Marlow, of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Limited, Mr. W. 
A. Coates of the Cunard, Anchor Donaldson and Thomson Lines, Mr. T. C. 
Lockwood, of the same company and Mr. J. W. Nicol of Furness Withy & 
Co. You were not present?—A. No. 

Q. Was your company ever represented at that time?—A. At what date 
was that. 

Q. January 13, 1920?—A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. I will just quote, so as to give the Committee what is contained in them: 


“Rates: Butter—attention was called to the fact that the rate of $1 per 
100 pounds was out of accord with that on cheese and it was suggested that it 
be increased to $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


Grain—a discussion on rates took place but no conclusion was arrived at. 


Lumber—as Mr. D. O. Wood had now announced his intention of maintain- 
ing rates of $1 per 100 pounds on hardwood and $1.25 per hundred pounds on 
soft wood, the Canadian Lines agreed on their part to re-establish the former 
quotations of 300s. per standard on pine and spruce and 310s. per standard on 
hard wood on local deals. The Head Line from St. John to Irish ports dissent- 
ing, claiming that their service was non-competitive. The chairman was there- 
fore instructed to despatch the following telegram to Mr. 8. D. Morse, Secre- 
tary Freight Conference, New York:— 


Lumber at meeting to-day attended by representatives of Canadian 
Pacific Ocean Services Records Furness Withy and White Star Dominion 
Line to Irish ports dissenting complaining they were not competitive. 
Marine to quote one dollar twenty-two cents soft wood one dollar per 
hundred pounds hard wood with three hundred shillings pine, spruce, 
three hundred ten shillings hard‘wood per standard on local fields Head 
Line agreement was concluded with Canadian Government Merchant 
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First of all who is D. 0. Wood?—A. Traffic Manager of the Canadian 
National Railways. He was at that time the Traffic Manager of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. That was sent to New York, that wire?— 
AYYes. 

Q. The next meeting is held at 2.45 Tuesday, January 20, 1920. There 
were present W. D. Marlow, Chairman (C.P.O.8. Services Limited). Ever since 
that time has Mr. Marlow served as the mouthpiece of your organization ?— 
A. This arrangement has only been in effect for some months. 

Q. We find him acting as I show you as early as January 20, 1920?—A. In 
whose office was that? 

Q. Held in the Board Room of the Shipping Confederation of Canada?-— 
A. I did not know about that. I was not there at that meeting. At least I 
don’t think I was. Of course it is possible that we might have at times used 
the Board of Trade Rooms. 

The CuairMAN: Then we come to “fertilizer.” Then there is butter. 


“Butter; decided to ask Secretary Morse to docket for next monthly 
meeting conference.” 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That had been $1 previously?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. I think it states in that other minute that it went from $1 to $1.25 at 
the previous meeting? 

The CuatRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: I am not in touch with that at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, the next meeting was held on Tuesday, January 27th; Mr. 
Dempster was chairman of this meeting. 


“ Confectionery; Mr. Nicol read a letter from their Toronto agent 
citing complaints of shippers, and requests for reduction in ocean rate. 
Decided conference rate reasonable, and no proposal be made for reduc- 
tion.” 


I suppose in that case no reduction was made?—A. I presume so. There are, 
of course times when there is a discussion as to the justice of a rate, and if the 
general opinion is that the rate is fair, naturally the shippers are advised that 
there is no change. We are all trying to operate the steamers to come out as 
nearly even as possible; that is practically impossible to-day, though. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here is a letter written on the Canadian Pacific Ocean Service’s letter- 
head, dated February 25th 1920: ° 


“Dear Dave,—As requested by you to-day I enclose herewith a 
list showing classification of lumber and estimated weights per 1,000 
superficial feet, as used in the United States, on which the following 
rates apply:—Lumber and timber, heavy, $1 per 100 pounds; Lumber 
and timber light, $1.22 per 100 pounds; logs, $1 per 100 pounds. 


That would be a letter merely keeping your company advised as to the rates 
charged in the United States?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The rate is higher on the heavy lumber?—A. No, the rate per hundred 
pounds is lower on the heavy lumber than on the light. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I would excerpt this, as of interest, from the minutes of Tuesday, 
February 10th, 1920: 

“Attention was called to circular from Secretary Morse, New York, 

February 9, to the effect that the I.M.M. Company had advised that 

New Orleans and Galveston interests were in favour and ready to 

consummate an agreement fixing minimum rate grain 40 cent and 50 cents. 

Shipping Board still to be heard from. Meantime, understood all 

Canadian Lines, including the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
would maintain minimums mentioned commercial bookings.” 


What does that mean, “ would maintain minimum mentioned commercial book- 
ings ”?—A. I presume the agreement at that time concerning the grain rate. In 
the old days it was very difficult to follow the conditions, and I am not sure 
that I could answer that because I was not in close touch with it; I think you had 
better excuse me on that, if you will. 

Q. Here we find the minutes of a meeting held on the 7th of February at 
ll am. It does not say, but that would be in 1920. 


“Grain Rates:—The Lines present agreed to maintain a rate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds on Rye, Corn, Barley and Wheat when the latter is 
released, with 50 cents per 100 pounds on Oats, with the exception of 
McLean Kennedy & Co., who stated they would have to cable their 
principals, but would recommend their adopting these rates. 


“In regard to the rate on deals, it was pointed out that the business 
from the Province of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had 
always been done on a standard basis and to make a change at this time 
would cause an influx of tramps which would take a large amount of 
business away from the Liners, and it was decided to send the following 
telegram :— 

February 7th, 1920. 
H S. E. Morss, ; 
ital 59 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


“Montreal Lines including Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine have agreed to minimum of forty cents heavy grain, fifty 
cents oats commercial shipments. Head Line have had to cable their 
principals for necessary authority but have wired approving of sug- 
gestion. Regarding deals Lines consider this is essentially a Cana- 
dian trade which has always been sold by the standard and freight 
rates quoted accordingly and if Liners did not carry deals on standard 
basis it would encourage a large number of tramps for full cargoes 
which would be most undesirable. Standard rates can only be 
quoted from Montreal, Quebec and Maritime ports, viz., three hun- 
dred shilling softwood, three hundred ten shillings hardwood as 
already arranged. Please advise Lines. 


(Signed) “W. A. COATES, 
“Chairman, Liner Committee. 
“The question of the 8/— rate on wheat, at which the Wheat Export 


Company offered to book a limited quantity, was discussed, and Mr. 
Coates was appointed to interview Mr. Earle and report.” 


Q. Who is that Mr. Earle?—A. He is of the firm of Thompson «& Earle, 
grain brokers. 


2a 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You might make that plain to any members of the Committee who did 
not know what that means.—A. That is 1,980 superficial feet. Without know- 
ing personally about that meeting, I would say that that was simply an adjust- 
ment to a shilling basis, as against a rate per hundred pounds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here is a note of a meeting held at 9 p.m. on February 6th, 1920, and i 
wish to excerpt this:— 


-“The advisability of having a minimum grain rate of 40 cents on 
heavy and 50 cents on oats was fully discussed. Mr. Wood agreeing on 
behalf of the Services to hold for these rates, provided other lines did the 
same.” 


That would be after discussion of the matter, no doubt, with the grain interests, 
and I have every reason to think that the decision was arrived at, that it was a 
fair basis. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are the grain interests represented at these Tuesday afternoon meetings? 
—A. No, sir, this is a steamship meeting. 

Q. These discussions, where they decided to charge this rate, that decision 
was arrived at the Tuesday afternoon meeting?—A. I really cannot say as to 
that; whatever the record shows, but we had different consulations with the 
grain men as to market conditions, not only in the United Kingdom, but also as 
to the conditions within the United States. 

Q. My point is this. From the reading of that minute, would you not gather 
that they expected to have a struggle, and that they should stick together? It 
did not look to me like a general agreement with the people they were handling 
the product for. 


The CuHatrMAN: I take it from the reading of the minutes that Mr. Wood, 
after having discussed the matter with—-I was going to say his competitors, but 
that would be the wrong word—with his associates in the same line of business, 


decided they would hold out and refused to reduce the rate lower than what it 
was at that time. 


Mr. Catpwewu: It did not look like an agreement between the shippers 
and the others. 

The Wirness: May I say that is quite the case, insofar as the decision at 
that time would be concerned. No doubt the conditions appeared to warrant 
that rate, and it was always, I take it, subject to a revision. There is no ques- 
tion about it that the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are expected 
to operate the service on a commercial basis, and naturally they must look to 
securing rates on freight that will at least pay expenses. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Cunningham, am I right in concluding that there was practically 
every week a meeting held of this committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that this file which you have been good enough to produce con- 
tains the minutes of nearly all of these meetings?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I do not want to go over every one, it would be tiresome and 
would take too long, but I will go over to another year. 

Mr. Catpweti: Go over to the time when Mr. Cunningham was a repre- 
sentative from the Canadian Government Merchant Marine at these meetings; 
I take it you were not the representative in 1920?—A. I was at some of them, 


I have no doubt, but in the early part perhaps I was not. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Cunningham, you were in attendance at these meetings as early 
as June 8, 1926, as early as April 27, 1920; in fact, Mr. Cunningham, you are 
almost—not quite but almost—one of the charter members of this conference or 
committee? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you any idea how long this has been in operation?—A. No, sir. 
Q. No idea at all?—A. I have no knowledge beyond the time I have been 
connected with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have the men in Montreal, the steamship men in Montreal, not been 
getting together from time to time for years in past, Just in the manner or 
almost exactly in the manner which is outlined in these minutes?—A. I cannot 
say. 

Q. What were you doing before you went into the steamship business?— 
A. I was transferred to Montreal in April, 1919. 

Q. Where were you before?—A. In Halifax. 

Q. The Nova Scotians do not do anything like-that?—A. I have been in 
other places too. I was in Montreal previous to that time with the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Q. Had you never heard of these regular meetings held from week to week 
or from time to time, by the steamship people?—A. No, sir, not at that time. 

Q. We will go to the year 1920. “Grain rates.” Mr. Lockwood—he 
represents the Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson and Thomson Lines, that is the Reford 
Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. “ Mr. Lockwood proposed making April rate on wheat 7 shillings, 
same as March rate. Committee, felt that this should not be done at 
present, as any reduction should affect the flour rate, and it was con- 
sidered advisable to wait the decision of the United States Shipping 
Board regarding rate they might propose on oats and produce.” 


You were present at that meeting, I see. The next head is “ Monthly 
Freight Meeting.” The chairman was requested to send the following telegram 
to Mr. 8. E. Morse:— 


“At meeting to-day, Canadian Liners Committee suggest postpone 
monthly meeting called for February 3rd, and that meeting be suggested 
to call after receive decision from Shipping Board on grain and oat pro- 
ducts rates.” 


That would be a telegram to the North Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sass: At any rate, I must infer that at the time of the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Conference the suggestion was made in a telegram that the rate 
be changed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Cunningham, no doubt the question of rates was discussed at 
the North Atlantic Conference, was it not?—-A. What date is that? 

Q. Will you answer the question first, and I will tell you the question after- 
wards?—A. I would like to say that grain rates had been discussed at the time 
they were shown in the tariff, but I do not think they have been discussed within 
the last year. You are speaking about New York, are you not? 
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Q. I am asking this question, and I will put it in this form. During the 
time you have been associated with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
have grain rates been settled in New York?—A. Settled at the New York meet- 
ings, to some extent. 

Q. They have been?—A. They have been, but not all the time. 

Q. I did not say that. I quote now from the minutes of the meeting of 
February 22, 1921: “Grain rates—April May—Chairman was instructed to write 
Mr. Morse, to docket this for discussion at the next New York meeting.” I will 
also read this extract from the same minutes: 


“Acricultural Implements. It was reported by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine that implements had been accepted by a line 
operating from Jacksonville, Florida, to London at $15 per ton before the 
new rates became effective. Mr. Morse developed from Mr. Murphy 
United States Shipping Board Washington that the above was substan- 
tially correct but offered no further explanation. The chairman was 
therefore instructed to write Mr. Morse to have the matter docketed for 
discussion at the March New York meeting.” 


A. That would be a case where we were looking after the interests of the Can- 
adian exporters, in that we always insisted upon being in a position to quote as 
favourable rates. 

Q. That is to say, some cheap fellow from Jacksonville, Florida, was carry- 
ing agricultural implements cheaper than the North Atlantic U. K. Conference 
was doing; is that right?—A. I think what that indicates is that another line 
was offering a lower rate before we were quoting a lower rate. 

Q. You wished to be in a position to give as cheap transportation rates to 
our manufacturers of agricultural implements as that gentleman who was oper- 
ating out of Jacksonville, Florida; that was your intention?—A. That was one of 
the main reasons why we agreed to sit in at the meeting, in order to keep in 
touch with conditions and so on. 

Q. With that sole laudable intention, you did not know what to do until 
New York had discussed the matter?—A. No, sir; as a matter of courtesy the 
changes of rates are not put out immediately. Each line is given an opportunity 
of being advised; for instance, it is probably made for the benefit of the Montreal 
lines, because on account of the distance the advice has to be sent by telegram, 
and the representatives of the Canadian lines at New York naturally, after 
sitting in at a meeting, have to get time, so sufficient time is allowed for them 
to get home. 

Q. Mr. Cunningham, does this resolution not show that the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine was not free on account of its associations with 
these other lines to quote for agricultural implements without reference to any- 
body else’s rate, which would have been a competitive rate with this transpor- 
tation interest operating out of Jacksonville, Florida?—A. No, sir, that is not 
the case for the Canadian Government Merchant Marine any more than any 
other of the Canadian lines. 

Q. I would infer that, but the point I want to make, and I think the point 
is made by this resolution—and if I am wrong in my interpretation you will be 
given ample opportunity to correct it—I take it from this resolution that it 
appears that a man or a steamship company was quoting a rate on agricultural 
implements from Jacksonville, Florida, of $15 per ton, and that that rate was 
below the rate which the Canadian lines were quoting for a similar service; is 
that not right?—A. No, sir. I will explain it in this way, that apparently with- 
out knowing and without remembering all the details, without having the tariffs 
to determine it, there probably was a change in the rate on agricultural imple- 
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ments on a certain date, to be effective as from say the next day, and the com- 
plaint is that that Gulf line had quoted a new rate before the time that the rate 
was to be effective. 

Q. But you could not go out and quote a rate which would compete against 

‘the Jacksonville, Florida, rate before the matter had been discussed in New 
York?—A. That was the result of the discussion in New York; as I say, it was 
a change that was no doubt agreed to in New York. 

Q. You learned of the $15 per ton rate, and then because of the $15 per 
ton rate you asked that the matter should be docketed for discussion at the next 
meeting at New York?—-A. In sending a request for a discussion, the request 
would be as to why the Galveston line changed this rate. 

Q. Let me read this to you: “It was reported by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine ”— 

Mr. Sates: What is the date of that minute? 

The CuairMAN: February 22nd, 1921. 

“ Agricultural Implements. It was reported by the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine that implements had been accepted by a line operating from 
Jacksonville, Florida, to London, at $15 per ton before the new rates became 
effective. Mr. Morse developed from Mr. Murphy United States Shipping 
Board Washington that the above was substantially correct but offered no fur- 
ther explanation. The Chairman was therefore instructed to write Mr. Morse 
to have the matter docketed for discussion at the March New York meeting.” 


Mr. CatpweLu: What date does it say in New York? 
Witness: I think I made my point there in those very words “ before the 
rate became effective.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your idea then would be this, that the rate may have after discussion 
been brought down to $15 per ton, but that this gentleman from Jacksonville, 
Florida, had anticipated the rate and had acted in a manner lacking in courtesy 
to the other gentlemen who were in the steamship arrangement?—A. Yes, that 
is substantially the case, only I would go farther than that and say that no 
doubt the rate had been agreed to by all the lines at New York, with a certain 
effective date, but the party in the South had anticipated that date. 

Mr. Sauzs: What is the date? 

The CHAIRMAN: February 22nd. 

Mr. Sates: Of what year? 

The CHairMan: 1921. 

Mr. Munro: Why was not the explanation given there which Mr. Cunning- 
ham has given now? 

The CuHatrMan: That is just a memorandum of the discussion which took 
place; no doubt they had discussed it together. 

Mr. CaLtpweELL: Can you remember the date in 1921? 

The CHairMan: We can look up the tariffs. 

Mr. Caupwe Lu: Look up the date and give it to us. 

Mr. Munro: Look up the record of these meetings in March, and see if 
you find any reference to it. That might explain the situation. 

The CHaIRMAN: Here we are. This is March Ist, 1921:— 

“Agricultural Implements. Dealing with the complaint of Mr. Cun- 
ningham that the U. 8. Shipping Board had been accepting $15.00 per 


ton on this traffic from Jacksonville, Florida, to London, it was noted 
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that the matter was up for consideration at the New York Conference 
meeting to be held March 8rd, and no further action was called from 
here.” 

Mr. CatpweEtu: That would be nine days after the reference was made to 
the New York meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Here is an interesting thing to hop growers:— 

“Hops. Reference was made by Mr. Cunningham to complaint 
received by him from Mr. A. C. Fetterhof, International Mercantile 
Marine Company, New York, of his having made a booking of hops at 
$2.25 the rate being $3.00. It was explained that the error arose through 
Mr. Frieser in Mr. Cunningham’s absence from the New York Conference 
meeting on February 8th having omitted to make the necessary correction 
in draft of rates which he was preparing for Mr. Cunningham, and Mr. 
Frieser having been called from the Committee Room at the time the 
matter was under discussion.” 

A. That was simply an unintentional error on the part of Mr. Frieser. We 
acted upon it in good faith. 

Q. And you were being rapped over the knuckles at this meeting because 
you had quoted too low a rate, and your excuse was that Mr. Frieser was out 
of the room and had made a mistake?—A. I would like to say “reason” instead 
of “excuse.” It was quite— 

Q. Quite in the usual course of events?—A. Quite in the usual course of 
events. We are not in any way trying to intimate that we were not sitting in 
with the North Atlantic Conference. We were sitting in there as representatives 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, but we reserved for the benefit 
of Canada and Canadian products the right of independent action. 

Q. But your sitting in brings about a certain implication of honour, that 
you are to maintain the rates if you possibly can?—A. Subject to notice to the 
Conference of our intention to make a change. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They all sit in with the same understanding?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Is your position any different from any other member of the Conference, 
that you know of?—A. J would like to say this, that I do not know under what 
conditions other members become members, because we are probably the 
youngest. I have never seen any rules, as far I know. 

Q. Under what conditions did you become a member?—A. I do not know the 
conditions. I suppose we felt that in the interests of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine and of Canadian exporters we should be in a position to be in 
touch with what others were doing, so as to protect the Canadian exporters. 

Q. But under what conditions did you join this “pink tea” association?— 
A. Just for that reason, if we were not in touch with that what others were 
doing, it would be difficult for us to properly maintain the equity of the rates. 

Q. But you do not know the conditions under which the others joined; there 
must be some condition under which you joined. What understanding did you 
have when you first joined the association?—A. The understanding was that we 
would sit in with them and make rates where they were considered fair, but as 
far as Canadian exporters were concerned we would always have a free hand to 
make reductions or increases, if considered warranted in the interests of the 
exporters, subject of course to notice to the Conference members. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Cunningham, I turn now to some further minutes of the 22nd 3 
March, 1921, and I find the following:— padadt 
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“Grain Rates. May shipment. The following is excerpt from night 
letter received by all lines from S. E. Morse this morning ‘effective March 
22 grain and flour April rates extended apply for May’.” 


Doesn’t that look as if the grain rates and flour rate were at that time 
being made in New-York?—A. They may have been at that time. I have no 
doubt that is right. I said a little while ago that it was not at all times that 
the rates have been open on grain. As far as this discussion is concerned, I 
presume the most interesting part of it is concerning the last twelve months. 

Q. I think I can assure you that it is all of interest. I will read farther 
on rates:— 


“Rates on Canadian commodities affected by tramp competition. The 
following letter has been addressed to S. E. Morse this date. ‘I have been 
requested to ask you to put on the agenda for consideration next freight 
meeting April 7th the question of permitting Canadian lines to make 
rates subject to Conference approval on certain commodities of purely 
Canadian origin on many of which a strong St. Lawrence tramp competi- 


>”) 


tion exists ’. 


That is signed by J. W. Nicol, for the Canadian liners. Does it not seem 
to you a little strange, Mr. Cunningham, that a gentleman representing a 
Canadian Government institution should be sitting in and confirming part of a 
Conference which was asking New York interests and British interests that 
were in New York to put on their agenda for consideration at their next meeting 
the question of permitting Canadian lines to make rates subject to Conference 
approval on certain commodities of purely Canadian origin?—A. I think that 
is a polite way of putting it. There was no question about our securing such 
authority, if you want to use that word. 

Q. Are you not pushing courtesy almost too far?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Was it not one of the objects of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine that you were to have a controlling effect upon the rates, and that you 
were to relieve the Canadian exporters from what they had felt to be the 
exactions of the steamship combine; was not that one of the reasons why the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine was started?—A. I don’t know, but 
I will say this, that it is not reasonable to expect the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine to go into the steamship business and promiscuously slash 
rates, because we have to bear in mind that our operating costs have to be 
taken care of, and we are entitled to a reasonable return. 

Q. I suppose these tramp steamers that go up and down the seven seas 
have to earn their overhead and operating expenses?—A. Yes. 

The object of taking that question up with New York was in order to 
enable the Canadian companies to get a share of the business. We are entitled 
to a share of Canadian traffic. 

Q. But why should you maintain a Government institution, or why should 
a Canadian Government institution have to ask New York for permission to do 
its business in the way it thinks best; that is what the Canadian people will be 
interested, I think, in knowing?—A. I think you can put that down to the 
wording of the letter. 

Q. It is Mr. Nicol’s literary style that is to blame, unfortunately?— 
A. Maybe. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Why was that letter written, Mr. Cunningham?—A. Simply to straighten 
out the question of our giving to Canadian wheat and lumber men the benefit 
of the Canadian service. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Was not this the situation, that there were at that time a number of 
tramp steamers coming to the St. Lawrence and offering to carry Canadian 
produce at rates considerably lower than the Canadian and British lines running 
to Montreal and from Montreal were willing to offer or able to offer, on account 
of their association with the North Atlantic Conference, and before you could 
meet that competition you had to ask the gracious permission of the North 
Atlantic Conference to enable you to do so; is that not the fact?—A. No, sir. 
The way I reason it out is this; that our rates were at that time considered to be 
fair rates, but that when the full cargo situation came before us in the way of 
reduced rates, we felt that in order to secure the necessary quantities of grain 
and lumber we should have a free hand to make the rates on the basis of the 
tramp rates. We did not want to reduce these rates, because they were already 
down practically to living costs; it was not with any intention of shutting out 
the tramps. 

Q. Were the rates on wood ever confirmed by the North Atlantic Con- 
ference?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. Why would they have to be confirmed by the North Atlantic Conference; 
I thought you had the right to make your own rates, as far as wood products 
were concerned?—A. Only deals, deal lumber. 

Q. Is not “lumber” a much broader term than deals?—A. Well, deals are 
considered more or less of a Canadian product. 

Q. But as far as other forest products were concerned, you had to have the 
concurrence of New York before you could establish rates?—A. No more than 
that we were members together. 

Q. You were all members one of another?—A. That was the agreement. 
For instance, take oak or mahogany, that is not a very large export commodity 
from Canada, but it is from the United States. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What class of lumber is included in deals; what size, what dimension 
of lumber is called deals?—A. 2 by 4. 

Q. That is dimension lumber, it is not inch boards?—A. No. 

Q. Nor lath or shingles?—A. No. There is in connection with deals a 
limit of dimension, and then boards on account of their more expensive cost of 
handling, take a higher basis. 

Q. But boards are not called deals?—A. Boards are not called deals ; any- 
thing under two inches is not. 

Q. And anything over two inches is?—A. Yes. I am wondering whether I 
am correct in that or not. I think it is everything over two inches. You will 
come across the definition of a deal among those papers there. 

Q. My idea was that it was everything over three inches?—A. 3 by 9, 


perhaps it is 3 inches by 9 inches in width; that can easily be settled there. You 
can come across it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. All the quotations here are dated New York?—A. These are dated New 
York by the Secretary, who is located in New York. 
Q. Mr. Sidney E. Morse?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Cunningham, I want your observations upon these interesting 
telegrams that passed on the 23rd of April from your Committee and the answer 
received. I will read them to you, and you will make some observations upon 
them. They are found in the minutes of April 2ard, 1921-+ 
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“This meeting was held to discuss a telegram received from Mr. 
Morse in regard to U. K. Shipping Board request for a reduction in rates 
on cereals enumerated to 494 in bags and 545 cents in cases. The Chair- 
man was instructed to send the following telegram: ‘At special meeting 
held by Liner Committee consider your night letter 22nd. They consider 
action Shipping Board unreasonable in demanding immediate concur- 
rence reduced rates on commodities specified without explanation as to 
how rates arrived at or reason for reduction thus adding further incon- 
sistencies to rate list. Complaints have been made our Government by 
certain cereal industries and in protection Canadian trade regret cannot 
concur in rates proposed without full information as further protest this 
manner of forcing rate changes and if persisted in must reserve right 
similar Canadian interests. Committee unanimously of opinion that 
matter should be held over until next regular monthly meeting ’.” 


The answer is found in the minutes of the 25th of April, 1921:— 


“The Chairman read the following telegrams, received from 8. E. 
Morse in reference to sugar and cereals: ‘ Fetterhof requests following 
message sent Canadian lines we quite agree with all you say regarding 
irregularity reduction in rates and if we could control it would vote 
against the reduction, but situation we must face is that Shipping Board 
is apparently determined to reduce the rates and unless our Conference 
agrees the net result will be we will eventually agree at our next meeting 
and they will have had the advantage of ten days start as proposed rates 
will undoubtedly go into effect either regularly or irregularly stop there- 
fore we urge Canadian Committee for sake of peace and harmony to 
agree and we can talk it all over at next meeting and try and adopt some 
means to prevent a repetition of these methods’.” 


This Shipping Board referred to is the American Shipping Board?—A. The 
United States Shipping Board. 

Q. The United States Shipping Board was reducing rates?—A. Yes, as a 
result of the action of the Government. 

Q. The Government was forcing their Shipping Board to carry cereals 
cheaper than they had been doing before?—A. On account of the action in 
obligating them to quote five cents per hundred pounds differential on wheat 
flour in bags as against grain in bulk. The result was that the American 
Shipping Board was reducing rates. 

Q. The American Shipping Board was reducing rates in order to meet the 
competition, and the North Atlantic Conference had to reduce rates too?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

a a And the Liner Committee of Montreal was protesting against that?— 
ares. 

Q. Fhey were protesting against it earnestly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were protesting against it, and the Government Merchant Marine 
were sitting in and combining with them in the protest against the reduction in 
rates?—A. Because we were of the opinion that the reduction was unjustified, 
that it was bringing them down to an unprofitable basis. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. May I call attention to a little of Mr. Curry’s evidence? He says “My 
understanding is that the representative of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine attends the meetings more as a spectator than otherwise.” That is 
hardly borne out, is it?—A. That is quite true, except when we have questions 
we wish to bring up. I do not think you will find that we are very prominent 
except in the urging for adjustments. 
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By the Chawman: 

Q. I am not saying, Mr. Cunningham, that there is not an arguable case 
on your side of the question, but shouldn’t this phase of the situation be con- 
sidered? There was the American Government forcing their Shipping Board to 
reduce rates on cereals?—A. That was in the United States. 

Q. In our country we find our ship owners protesting, naturally enough, 
against being forced to meet this competition and we find our Government 
institutions combining with the other lines to maintain rates. Does that situation 
not constitute, whatever sound principles it may be based upon,—does it not 
constitute a prejudice to our actual producers?—A. No. sir, not if the rates were 
maintained on an equality from all ports and from both countries. We considered 
that the proposed rates on the cereal was unwarranted. 

Q. Your view is that if the rates had not been reduced all around, everybody 
would be in the same position as before—A. Naturally. 

Q. Does it not seem to you a little strange that the Government of one 
country should be urging reductions of rates and the Government of another 
country, which is a competitor of this country, urging maintenance of rates?—A. 
That was a condition brought about by the action of the United States Govern- 
ment in connection with wheat vs. flour. 

Q. Now I see in the mintues of the Tuesday meeting of May 3lst, 1921, 
warfage on cattle, all lines agreed to “‘23c. per head on cattle and 3c. per head 
on sheep, to cover wharfage on live stock and feed, also shipping masters’ fees. 
If warfage paid by railways lines to only collect 13c. per head on cattle and 2c. 
per head on sheep (hold up the above quotations until official notice is received 
from shipping federation that agreement has been made with cattle shippers.” 
That was agreed to by all the friends present at this meeting, and it must have 
been a large one. There were 10 people present?—A. It was simply adopted 
as a means of simplifying the collection of wharfage for the Harbour Board. In 
other words, instead of obligating each cattle shipper to make a supplement 
direct we simply collected the equivalent amount and paid it in in a lump sum. 
There was no profit made by any steamship company. 

Q. The next item is one of interest to the rates on cattle. ‘All members 
present affirm that they were not quoting less than $40.00 per head.” This was 
on May 38ist, 1921. Why would that be put in?—A. I suppose the question came 
up. Each Line was asked what they were quoting. 

Q. I should say that there was some hint that some fellow was not as 
courteous as he should be to the others and was quoting less on that?—A. I don’t 
know. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. With regard to wharfage did I understand you to read there was a differ- 
ence of charge as against the individual shipper, as against the. railway 
companies?—A. Yes. I really must plead ignorance on that. It is some arrange- — 
ment. It is only one case on which the railway absorbs part of the wharfage, 
but that is a matter that is in the Montreal Harbour Commissioner’s tariff. That 
would be easily explained. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The steamship companies pay what percentage to the ship broker?—A. 
One and one-quarter per cent when he books the cattle. 
Q. Do they not pay one and one-quarter per cent to the steamship agencies. 
as well?—A. I don’t know what you mean by that. 
Q. What does the Government Merchant Marine pay in the way of percent- 
age?—A. One and one-quarter. We are not carrying them now. 
[Mr. W. A. Cunningham.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you get your business through brokers?7—A. We have done, the 
cattle business. 

Q. Or any business?—A. No, we do it direct. There are times when a broker 
will do it with us. 

Q. What do you pay the broker for such work?—A. We pay 14%, which is 
the customary charge. We do not do any business with brokers on Canadian 
traffic, but there is a small amount of United States traffic that we have to 
book through brokers. 


*By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Not Canadian cattle?—A. With the exception of cattle. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You never pay more than 11% between the steamship company and the 
shipper.—A. Between the steamship company and the broker. We don’t pay the 
broker in any case. 

Q. Between the shipper comes the broker or the agency or whatever it may 
be. My point is that there is no charge between the ship owner and the shipper 
of cattle more than 11%?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Garpinrer: Referring back to the previous question, I am not quite 
satisfied with the reply we have received from Mr. Cunningham. I understand 
that in.so far as the wharfage fees were concerned there is a discrimination in 
the price charged between the individual shipper and the railway companies. 
Will you read those items again? 

The CHarrman: (reading) “All Lines, cargo quote 23c. per head on cattle, 
and 3c. on sheep to cover wharfage on live stock with cattle shipper,” 10c. a head 
difference. Who would explain that?—A. The tariff of the Montreal Harbour 
Commissioners would show it but I really must say that I don’t know about it. 
We only handle very few lots of cattle and I am probably not as well versed in 
the business as I should be. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is meant by shipping master’s fees?—A. They are charges made 
by the shipping master at Montreal, in the case of cattle shipments. 

Q. Who is the shipping master?—A. The government official at Montreal. 
He is the official who signs on and off all the cargoes, including the cattle men 
that go on the steamers. 

Q. What are his fees?—A. So much per man, for signing the men on and 
so much for signing the men off. 

Q. That is another charge that is between the ship owner and the shipper 
of the cattle, for the man who signs on the help?—A. That is not met by 
the ship owner. It is simply under that arrangement the collection was made 
from the shipper by the ship owner in order to relieve the shipper of a certain 
amount of trouble. In other words, my understanding is we collect from the 
ship owner the dock expenses we were put to in that respect. 

Q. You collect one and one-quarter per cent for the broker?—A. No. 
We pay that out of our revenue. You are speaking of the 23 cent and the 
3 cent. 

Q. And the shipping master’s fees?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would that amount be?—A. I am sorry to say that I could not 
tell you. There is a published charge. 

Q. There is a tariff that is issued?—A. It is a tariff approved by the 


government. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you remember the fact that was brought up the last time you 
were here, concerning the difference that was charged by British steamship 
companies out of New York as well as American steamship companies out 
of New York on flour, which originated in Canada as compared with flour which 
originated in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before the rate on Canadian flour was established was there any 
communication between the Canadian Liners Committee and New York 
concerning what rates should be fixed for flour?—A. You mean in recent times. 

Q. Since 1921. 


Mr. HamMMELL: It is in operation at the present time?—A. At that time 
the condition was not the same, I don’t think. I really cannot just place the 
times. 


The CuamrMAn: Let me review this to try to refresh your memory. I 
quote from the minutes of the meeting of the Canadian Liners Committee 
held on the 4th June, 1921: ‘The members of the Canadian Lines after 
the New York Conference, having decided upon a minimum rate of 6/- on 
wheat and barley and 5/3 on oats, per quarter, the question was raised as to 
whether this was not too great a difference over New York and might result 
in shipments being diverted via Buffalo to the American sea board. In view 
of the figures submitted by Mr. Marlow on rates from Fort William and Bay 
ports to Montreal in comparison with Buffalo, it was decided there was nothing 
to fear from this competition and that the difference arranged for might be 
maintained. It was decided to fix the Canadian flour rate at 28 cents based on 
5/ wheat rate at Canadian rate of exchange, and the following telegram was 
sent to Secretary Morse:— 


‘At meeting Canadian Liner Committee held Saturday fourth June 
it was unanimously decided to fix rate on Canadian flour at twenty-eight 
cents Canadian currency based on 5/ minimum wheat rate at Canadian 
rate of exchange and request that New York Conference and United 
States Shipping Board quote this rate on flour originating in Canada. 
Please reply as quickly as possible.’ ” 


After having heard that, is it possible Mr. Cunningham that this Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Liner Committee, of which you were a member at that 
meeting, that you suggested to the North Atlantic concerns that there should 
be a difference in price charged for carrying Canadian as opposed to American 
flour?—A. No sir. You will find that that figures out exactly the same, the 
minimum rate. You see at that time the Canadian exchange was quite different 
from the United States exchange. 

Q. That is the explanation?—A. Figuring 5/ of the current rate of exchange 
would bring it to just those figures. But there would be no difference as regards 
the actual cents per hundred. 

Q. This telegram suggests there should be a difference for the carriage 
of flour, specified as to its origin, that is to say American flour was to be 
carried at a different rate than Canadian flour?—A. It was a question of 
carrying Canadian flour on the basis of Canadian cents per hundred pounds 
as against carrying American flour on the basis of United States cents. It was 
a question of exchange. 

Q. The question of publicity came up at one of these meetings, on the 7th 
June, 1921. No reports of what you decided at this meeting were ever furnished 
to the Canadian press, were they?—A. I don’t think so. I don’t remember, 
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Q. I would like to read this from the minutes of the 7th of June, “report 
of conference meetings furnished New York press. Attention of the meeting 
was drawn to the fact that every report in the New York Journal of commerce 
of the 6th instant (dated Saturday’s latest edition) gave full details of the 
freight Conference meeting held in New York on June 2nd. As such a course 
is absolutely contrary to Conference understanding as recognized by the St. 
Lawrence Liner Committee, the chairman was requested to take up with Mr. 
Morse and ask for an explanation.” Do you remember if you ever got any 
explanation?—A. I think it would show in the following minutes. I think that 
it is quite a natural view to take that certain information will be given the press. 

Q. But it would have been decidedly unadvisable to have all this given to 
the press—A. I don’t see anything objectionable in any of those items so far. 
I don’t see that any harm would have been done if the press had any of that. 

Q. Can you explain the strange reluctance shown by the witnesses who 
appeared before us last Thursday, I think it was, to tell us all about these 
meetings on Tuesday afternoons and also to furnish us with other informations. 
Was it courtesy or modesty ?—A. It might have been that when we came up we 
did not know what you wanted. 

The CuHarrMAN: Well now gentlemen it is half past five. I don’t think 
ve can finish with this witness to-night. I don’t want to keep the other 
witnesses but Ottawa is a very pleasant place to stay. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just before we get away I want to touch on this subject of the brokerage 
charge. I tried to get it from Mr. Curry and he stated that one and one-quarter 
per cent was what was charged. I said: “not 24”. He said “no 14”. Do you 
know James McDonald?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What is he?—A. He is a cattle broker. 

Q. Would you know his signature?—A. No. 

Q. Well now I have a letter here; ‘““As requested by you on the telephone 
this morning, March 17th, I am writing to advise you that it is generally 
accepted as a fact that on the bookings of all ocean space by a recognized 
broker, whether for live or dead freight, the steamship company is allowed a 
commission of 24 per cent.’”’ He has taken 14 per cent.—A. I cannot answer 
that as to the other lines. I cannot only say the C.G.M.M. have only paid 
1} per cent. 

Q. Can you explain what he means by stating “ We have no steamship 
in our own” excepting may be to infer as I take it, that all the business goes 
through steamship agents?—-A. I would say what he means is that the offices 
in Montreal, with the exception of ours, is not the head offices. 

Q. That is they are agents?—A. They are not the head offices. They can 
no doubt be properly designated as port offices. For instance the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine maintains its office in Montreal as the head 
office. We have our own office in Halifax and St. John and our own office in 
Vancouver. They are port offices. 

Q. Does the Furnace Withy and White Star Dominion Donaldson do their 
business through agencies. Have the Furness Withy their own office in 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is Mr. McDonald a man to be relied upon?—A. I don’t know anything 
about that 24 per cent. 

Q. He would know what he is talking about?—A. Well I would say cer- 
tainly. He has been in the business a long time. 

Q. Because this is very serious, when a witness gives evidence and I say 
“not 24 per cent” and he says “No 14 per cent”. 
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Q. And this is rather serious?—A. I really cannot say anything about that. 
As far as we are concerned, when we were in the business it was 14 per cent. 


The Cuairman: That is Mr. Curry’s evidence. 


Mr. Sates: “A. I don’t know any different. I am inclined to think that 
perhaps Mr. McDonald mentioned the rate of 24 per cent in error. I would not 
like to say.” 

Q. He mentions this in answer to a request over the phone?—A. Yes. 

Q. A definite request?—A. Yes. fay 

Q. And he does not merely mention it. He says “to advise you that it is 
generally accepted as a fact, that on the bookings of all ocean space by a 
recognized broker, whether for live or dead freight, the steamship companies 
allow a commission of 24 per cent’”—A. I feel quite sure Mr. McDonald does 
not understand the workings of the offices to which he refers. 

Q. Then he does not know what he is talking about. That is what you 
say.—A. To that extent I will say so. 


The Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m., March 21, 1923. 


HovusE or Commons, 
CommMITTEE Room 268, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 9.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


Wo. ArtHurR CUNNINGHAM recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Cunningham, in looking over this file I felt that we should have 
further information on this point: Are the different lines in Montreal members 
of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is the Canadian Government Merchant Marine a member of the North 
Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, sir, to the extent that they sit in at the meet- 
ings and bear their share of the expenses. 

Q. Are there any fees paid by the lines that belong to the North Atlantic 
Conference?—A. Yes, sir, the expenses are pro-rata. 

Q. Does the Canadian Government Merchant Marine pay its quota?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think you have said on several occasions that in attending this Con- 
ference the Canadian Government Merchant Marine did not obligate itself to 
maintain the rates. Is that right?—A. In sitting in at the Conference the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine reserves the right in the interests of 
Canadian exporters to independent action if necessary. 

Q. That is well understood between yourselves and the other lines?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. When those minutes are circulated, if there is anything wrong or incor- 
rect in the way they are made up, do you call attention to the mistake if you 
are affected by it?—A. Yes, sir, if I felt that it was of any moment. There 
might be a time where a slight error would not affect us in any way. 
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Q. But if there were any substantial mistake in the way the minutes were 
prepared, would you consider it wise to direct the secretary’s attention to it?— 
ay Yes, Sir. 

Q. I want you to listen carefully to this, and then give us your explanation, 
if there is any. In the minutes of 20th July, 1921, under the heading “ Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine,” I find these words: — 


“Mr. Cunningham announced that the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine would adhere to the Conference Continental Rates as agreed 
upon from time to time and also expressed his willingness to join the 
Continental Conference if necessary.” 


First of all, what is this Continental Conference?—A. That is a Conference of 
the lines operating from Montreal to the continent; that is Antwerp and 
Hamburg. We are not operating under that Conference. We send an odd 
boat into Antwerp, and sometimes we have sent a boat to Rotterdam with 
grain. 

Q. Is that Conference a section of the North Atlantic Conference, or is it 
another Conference?—A. It is another branch of the North Atlantic Conference. 

Q. It is a branch of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. It is entirely 
independent of the United Kingdom branch. 

Q. But it is made up largely of the same interests?—A. It is made up of 
operators who have a service to the continent. 

Q. Mr. Cuningham, frankly, this minute does not convey to my mind the 
impression that you were sitting in merely as an interested observer?—A. We 
did not sit in in that Conference. 

Q. Even without sitting in in that Conference you say that you adhere to 

i A. Well, 
the reason for that is, naturally if we, through a shortage of cargoes, say to 
London, wish to fill up a steamer for a continental port, we would inquire as to 
what rates are in effect then and charge those rates. 

Q. But, Mr. Cunningham, do you not see an apparent contradiction in 
your statement that you only went to those meetings as an interested observer, 
and the statement in those minutes that you agree to abide by those a I 
do not remember ever saying that we went as an observer. 

Q. You did not use the word “ observer ’’??—A. I do not think I Piafeyed 
that impression; I certainly never intended to convey it. 

Q. Let us have it again. What is your idea in attending those regular 
meetings of the Canadian Liner Committee?—A. In order to keep in touch with 
the situation as to steamship operations. 

Q. Then, do I understand that you are not obligated in any way to adhere 
to the rates which are decided upon at those meetings?—A. Oh, yes, as long as 
we agree they are reasonable and fair, and have no reason in the interests of 
Canadian trade to act independently, we adhere to the rates agreed on. 

Q. I see that on June 21st, 1921, there is this entry in the minutes: — 


“Cattle: Telegram was read from Toronto shippers complaining of 
the present rate of $40 per head, claiming that inland and ocean freight 
was making present business unprofitable and almost prohibitive. Rate 
of $40 per head, as per minute meeting May 31, reaffirmed.” 


You were present at that meeting?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any discussion, do you remember, about the rate?—A. I do 
not remember any discussion, sir. 

Q. You do not remember ever having tried to bring down the rate that 
the others made?—A. No, sir, we have never felt that the rate on live stock 
was unfair from an operating standpoint. 
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Q. In the minutes of June 28, 1921, I read under the heading of “ Apples ”— 


“The Chairman was requested to write Secretary Morse asking that 
the apple rate be put on the agenda for discussion at the next Conference 
meeting at New York, July 7th.” 


Does not that bear out my contention that those rates were settled not in 
Montreal but in New York?—A. Of course, the meetings at New-York are 
attended by all the Conference members. It is perhaps a coincidence that 
meetings are held in New York, but that has no important bearing on the 
making of the rates. 

Q. The rates are made at New York and the meeting is attended by all 
the Conference members?—A. That is the meeting place for the Conference. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. I think it would simplify things if you would tell us on what basis 
those rates are made. The other day you spoke about a rate that was war- 
ranted, and so on. Now you say that the rates are made, and I would like to 
know what elements you take into consideration, or what elements they take 
into consideration in making the rates?—A. That is a question of market 
conditions. 

Q. That is all I want to know.—A. To-day the rates on practically all 
commodities are lower than they should be from the point of view of steamship 
operating costs. 

Q. What costs would make the rate go up?—A. The cost of operating the 
steamer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You take into consideration, do you not, the rates that are being 
obtained for the things you carry?—A. That would be a factor if the rates were 
on a profitable basis, I have no doubt, but to-day I do not know of any rates 
that do bear a profit. 

Q. But generally speaking, the price which is being obtained for the 
commodity carried, is one of the factors entering into the decision as to what the 
rates should be?—-A. That is so. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The rate for cattle used to be $7.50 or 30s. to 40s?—A. I do not know 
that we were in that business. 
Q. Has the cost of operation increased to that extent, all the way from $7.50 
to $40, an increase of at least five times what it used to be ?—A. We were not 
in the business at the time, so I cannot tell you what the costs were then. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You just said that you did not know of any rates that were making a 
profit?—A. In the larger commodities. 

Q. Is it a fact that all the steamship companies are carrying stuff at a loss? 
—A. Certain commodities, at a loss, yes, sir. I don’t think we have seen very 
many satisfactory annual reports of the Steamship Companies lately.- I think 
they all show losses in their operations. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I notice that on July 4, 1921, under the heading “ Grain ”. 


Grain —Telegram of July Ist and circular letters dated July Ist, and 
2nd, from Secretary Morse, together with Supplement. No. 10 to Com- 
modity List No. 17, dated June 20th were placed before the meeting 
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and discussed. Canadian lines agreed quote rates as per Supplement No. 
10 on grain up to August Seaboard pending action New York meeting 
July 7th as to rates beyond that date. 


Am I wrong? You will tell me if I am wrong in my feeling that these grain 
rates were only settled after conference with New York?—A. No, sir. From 
memory I would say they were settled in Montreal. 

Q. Why all this correspondence with New York?—A. To keep them advised 
of what we were doing. They would keep us advised. 

Q. Is your evidence to the effect that the only object in communicating 
with New York was to advise them of decisions which you had advised them of, 
independently of Montreal?—A. To advise them of the decisions and to confer 
with them as to market conditions on the grain situation. 

Q. And as to what rates should be charged?—-A. If New York was charging 
a certain rate and we in Montreal were higher than that rate we would feel it 
necessary to reduce our rate to that basis. 

Q. If New York was higher than Montreal would you not feel it necessary 
or wise to increase your rate, as a usual thing?—A. No, I think it would work 
the other way. The United States would want to reduce theirs. 

Q. It was a sort of competition, to see who could reduce the fastest.—A. It 
was to keep in view the market conditions as to the grain situation. 

Q. Would you have these gentlemen and myself to understand that con- 
ferences were held with the idea merely of reducing rates and never of putting 
them up?—A. No, I would not say that. There was an increase in one rate, 
maybe a month or two ago, which is the only one I remember of in about four 
years. 

Q. Rates have been on the down grade?—A. Absolutely, yes, sir, from 14s. 
down to Is. 6d. on grain. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. To what do you attribute that?—A. Market conditions. The conditions 
of the grain market. 
Q. That means you charge all the trade can stand?—A. That is a difficult 
question to answer. I am not in a position to say as to that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you explain the difference? What conditions would make rates go 
up and what conditions would make them come down or tend that way?—A. I 
would say that that would be the question of price in Great Britain or on the 
continent. 

Q. You mean to say you base your ocean rate charges on what the price is 
in Great Britain. What has that to do with the cost of carrying?—A. It has a 
great deal to do with it. If the Canadian shipper is shut out of the English 
market on account of say, Australian grain or grain from the River Plate, the 
price has to be adjusted if he is going to get into it. 

Q. If on the other hand he has free access to the demand for the Canadian 
grain you raise your rates and take advantage of it?—A. No, sir. I don't 
remember ever having done that to an unfair basis. 

Q. Still if the market condition warranted the rates, because you said over 
and over again those market conditions govern the rate. If market conditions 
warranted the rates?—A. It has always to be borne in mind that the grain rate 
is not a remunerative one to steamships. 

Q. Is there anything that is remunerative to the steamships?—A. Very 


little. Not cattle or flour or grain anyway. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Can you tell us just at what date the rate on grain was 14s.?—A. 1 
cannot tell you from memory. 

Q. Approximately.—A. I would say in 1920, I think. 

Q. Now it is 1s. 6d.?—A. It has gone as low as 1s. 6d., yes. 

Q. How much higher was your cost of operation in 1920 than it is to-day, 
comparatively; 100 per cent?—A. Oh, more than that. 

Q. How much more; 200 per cent?—A.I should think at least three times 
as much. 

Q. Your rate was nearly ten times that?—A. It just shows that it bears out 
my statement as to how unprofitable the rate is. 

Q. Was your rate profitable at 14s. at that time?—A. I would say that left 


a little. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A small margin?—A. A small margin. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. How much is the traffic losing you now?—A. I cannot answer that 
because it depends on the quantity we carry in a shipment. It is not the 
same quantity in each steamer. 

Q. You don’t mean to tell me there is any shortage of wheat to carry this 
year? There is congestion everywhere and cargoes waiting to be shipped?—A. 
There have been times when there has not been grain available for the United 
Kingdom. 

Q. At what time this past year?—A. I remember in February there was no 
grain for some of our London steamers. We had to take grain for Antwerp in 
order to get a cargo. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 

Q. You are giving us the rate on grain in 1920 and 1922. Can you give us 
the rate on flour on those dates?—A. It is 19 cents at the present time and I 
don’t remember what it was in 1920. 

Q. 1920?—A. Canadian flour is 19 cents to-day but in 1920 I think it was 
65 cents, wasn’t it? 

Q. You have stated that in June 1921 you did not consider the rate of $40 
on live stock unfair at that time, on cattle?A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you take the initiative in fixing the rates at all or is that left to these 
conferences?—A. No. We figure out our costs for fitting up these steamers anu 
for the costs of the attendants and all other expenses and base the rates on those 
figures. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. Why should the rate be so much higher?—A. When. 
Q. In 1920 than it is now?—A. On account of labour conditions and operat- 
ing costs. Coal was higher and wages were higher. 
Q. It could not be very much more——A. We paid as high as $20 for bunker 
coal. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. In Mr. Nicol’s evidence the other day, when we were talking about that 
reduction of the freight rates on Nova Scotia apples, it was reduced from $5 to 
$1. It would have been $5 in 1919 or 1920. The Nova Scotia shippers had to 
go to New York in order to get the rate reduced.—A. I don’t know about that. 
We never handled any $5 apples. 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Can you give us any idea of what commodities you usually work on?— 
A. I would say the main ones are grain and flour. 

Q. What commodities are your best?—A. Well the higher class com- 
modities 

Q. For example?—A. The present rate on automobiles is just about—I 
would say just about cost. I really cannot tell you the ones that are considered 
the profitable ones because really all those commodities are limited practically 
to the fast boats. 

Q. What is the present price of automobiles?—A. Fifteen cents per cubic 
foot. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I have before me a list dated December 31, 1921, 65 cents per cubic foot. 
In this same list it also shows—I quote flour 65 cents per 100 pounds in barrels; 
half-barrels, 75 cents per 100 pounds. This is the latter part of 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. The present rate of flour is 19 cents?—A. Canadian flour 19 cents, yes. 

Q. Just when did that cease to be a profitable business——A. Very shortly 
after the United States Government took a hand in the rate making. 

Q. I mean from the rate of 19 cents to 65 cents?—A. I could not say that, 
sir. That is a question of operating costs. 


The CuairMaNn: Gentlemen, my suggestion is this: I have not been able 
to get through the whole of this file. The matters referred to are on a par with 
the matters under discussion with the witness and I doubt if it is necessary for 
us to go further into this file at this time. I propose to ask the witness a few 
questions of a general character and then I will leave him to the members of 
the Committee to question him on any special point they may have in their 
minds. 

Q. Now, I think you said when you were here the other day or yesterday 
that you had departed on certain occasions from the rates fixed by the Cana- 
dian Liner Committee, and my impression is that you said that it would average 
about once a month, the departure from the rates. Am I right?—A. The way 
the question was put perhaps would indicate that we averaged once a month, 
but what I meant to convey was that the total number of times or the total 
of shipments accepted might in the aggregate amount to, in three years, thirty- 
six times. 

Q. Will you tell us on what occasion and in respect to what products or 
articles you departed from the rate?—A. In 1920, at the time when it was being 
considered as to whether we should sit in with the Conference, the lines were 
charging $1.50 per hundred pounds on meats and we made a charge of $1.25. 

Q. You advised your associates what you were going to do?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they come down also?—A. No, sir, not immediately. 

Q. They finally came down?—A. At that time there was a great demand 
for space and perhaps, as you remember, the British Ministry controlled a 
certain amount of the space on all British steamers. We were not in that 
position. We had the whole of our space for commercial bookings. 

Q. That is in 1920 on meats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember any other instance in the year 1920 in which you 
departed from the established rates?—A. No, sir, I don’t, offhand. 

Q. Do you think there was any other?—A. No, I don’t think so, but I 
would like to say that matters of that kind are very rarely handled by corre- 
spondence. It is practically all verbal. 

Q. You would remember, would you not, whether you had departed from 
the rates in 1920 in other regards?—A. I would say so. 
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Q. To the best of your recollection, and you believe your recollection to 
be accurate?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the year 1920 you departed from the established rates on only one 
occasion and that in respect to meats?—A. I thought you meant—— 

Q. Don’t bother about what you thought I meant. Have I summed up the 
situation correctly?—A. If you wish to make it on a commodity I would say 
yes. 

Q. I don’t infer there was only one shipment of meat. There have been a 
number of shipments of meat?—A. Which would go to make the thirty-six. 

Q. But that was the case, and the commodity in respect of which you 
departed from the rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea how many shipments there might be?—A. No. 

Q. There might be a number?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is for the year 1920? Take the year 1921. Do you remember on 
what occasion and in respect of what commodity you departed from the estab- 
lished rates during that year?—A. I remember we had occasion to take independ- 
ent action in connection with Nova Scotia apples. 

Q. Do you remember any other occasion during the year 1921 in which 
you departed from the rates, save and except in respect to Nova Scotia apples? 
—A. We had times where we took on shipments of Quebec deals. 

Q. In 1921?—A. Yes. I would like to say these were practically all taken 
as deck loads. 

Q. A deck load will often be carried at a little lower rate than for goods 
put in the hold?—A. It has come down, yes. 

Q. Were there any other occasions in respect to any other commodity in 
1921?—A. I don’t remember any. 

Q. In 1922 did you depart from any established rates and if so in respect 
to what commodity?—A. I would say the same would apply on deals in 1922. 

Q. In 1923 did you depart from established rates?—A. No, I don’t remem- 
ber of any. 

Q. Was there anything about automobiles? Do you ever depart from the 
established rates in regard to automobiles?—A. There was a shipment of auto- 
mobiles in 1922 when the rate was 35 cents and we gave a rate of 25 cents a 
cubic foot. 

Q. Did that cover shipments?—A. Yes. 

Q. To sum up your evidence on this point to the best of your recollection, 
and you believe your recollection if fairly accurate, since the inception of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine that institution has maintained the 
rates established with their associates in respect to deals, automobiles, apples, 
and there was one other, meats?—-A. I would say that first, you must remember 
we have been instrumental in a very large number of cases in arranging for the 
adjustment of freight rates. 

Q. Up or down?—A. Down. 

Q. I am not saying that what you state is not accurate but I do say that 
this battle for lower rates for the people of Canada does not appear in this file 
you placed before the Committee, so far as I have been able to see—A. As I 
said a moment ago a great many of the discussions were verbal in that con- 
nection. 

Q. You just told us about three of those discussions in the four years you 
have been operating. Tell us in what respect you have battled for lower rates, 
and in regard to what commodity.—A. I remember sole leather in rolls was one 
where we arranged to meet the shipper’s wishes in making a very drastic 
reduction. 

Q. Did you get your association to comply with that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What was the drastic reduction?—A. I think it was from $2 to $1 per 
hundred pounds. 

Q. How many shipments did that cover?—A. Well unfortunately after the 
rate was reduced we did not get any shipments. It went by other lines. 

Q. Why did it go by other lines?—A. The shipper’s privilege. 

Q. Why did it go by the other lines? Because they gave them a lower rate? 
At NO) Site 
-  Q. Because they gave them better accommodation?—A. It might be that 
it went on a faster steamer but we don’t consider it was a very fair way to treat 
us. ) 

Q. That battle for the rights of the people was an empty victory?—A. It 

was a victory for them. It enabled them to market their leather on a more 
profitable basis. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What rate do you say leather was cut from?—A. I think from $2 to $1. 
Q. This supplement, in December, 1921, quoting leather at $2.50 per hundred 
pounds; leather in rolls, bales, bags or bundles; leather in cases or bundles, except 
stiffening leather, fibre heels, $1; leather belting $1; leather scrap in bags, value 
not over 5 cents per pound, $2 per hundred pounds. That is all that is said about 
leather?—A. I think a little later on you will find the $2.50 basis was down to $2. 
Q. This is on December 31, 1921?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what year was that victory on leather achieved?—A. I really don’t 
remember. ‘ 


Mr. Hammetu: It must have been last year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. No, we have leather. Do you remember any other occasions?—A. Yes. 
I remember on wood pulleys. 
Q. Do you remember what the reduction was?—A. No, I don’t. 
Q. Do you remember the extent of shipments after the reduction?—A. We 
had four or five carloads. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Carloads? Not a very extensive trade?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact would all the wood pulleys shipped by sea from 
Canada in a year fill one hold of your ship?—A. I would not be in a position 
to say that. 

Q. Give us an idea.—A. I would say probably about one cargo. 
Q. One cargo of a whole ship of wood pulleys?—A. Yes. I want to make 
it— 

Q. You know more about these things than we do?—A, I am afraid you are 
asking me a question I should not answer because I don’t know how much the out- 
put of this firm is. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is there only one firm making them?—A. I only know of one firm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We found leather and pulleys. Now what other things did you obtain 
a reduction on? 
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Mr. HamMetu: Pulleys come under a very wide definition. 
Mr. Sates: Pulleys on May 6, 1922, $1.25 per hundred pounds. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have got the leather and we have got the pulleys? What other things 
did you get reduced?—A. Flour. : 

Q. To what extent and at what time?—A. Well at the time the United 
States Government instructed the United States Shipping Board as to the basis 
on flour we made a reduction, not on the same basis but in order to bring the 
ie down to about the same as was being charged by the United States Shipping 

oard. 


Q. Is it the same as the rate charged by the United States Shipping Board? 
—A. It is not to-day. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Did not the other vessel owners in Canada reduce the rate on flour at 
the same time?---A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But Mr. Cunningham it was not just a desire to reduce the rate that 
induced you to do that. It was because you had to meet New York competition, 
was it not?---A. No sir. It was in order to give the Canadian miller the same 
basis of rate as the United States miller. 

Q. Did you get it down to a parity?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not been able to get it down to a parity lately?—A. When 
we got it down to 19 cents we had considered we were down below cost and we 
did not feel justified in reducing it further. 

Q. We have leather, pulleys and flour. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would you mind me asking him a question on flour? I see in the com- 
modity list No. 20 “ Wheat ” flour in bags, rate open until December 31, 1922, 
seaboard shipment”. What does that mean, “rate open”—A. It means there is 
no tariff rate on it. Any line can use its own judgment as to the rates they will 
charge. 

Q. It states just above this, ‘ flour in barrels, Canadian origin only, 25 cents 
per hundred pounds, rate open until December 31, 1922.” That means on 
December 31 it is to be 25 cents per hundred pounds?—A. May I look at that? 

Q. Yes. “ Wheat” flour of Canadian origin only?—A. There is no flour 
shipped in barrels, as far as I know to the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Oh yes.-—A. I don’t think we have had any. 
Q. Canadian flour. You are not handling flour in barrels—A. We get 
practically no flour. It practically all goes to the other lines. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were there any others?—A. There have been others but I am afraid I 
don’t recollect any particular cases I could cite. 

Q. Would the cases that you have forgotten be of any importance?—-A. 
They certainly were of importance in the eyes of the shippers. 

Q. If they were of real importance you would have remembered them, would 
you not?—A. That is if they were commodities shipped in large quantities I 
think I would remember. 
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Q. You don’t suggest pulleys are shipped in large quantities and you have 
these?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember the case of leather when none was shipped at all?—A. 
By our lines. It was certainly emphasized in my memory. 

Q. It impressed itself on your mind because after you fought the battle 
to get cheap rates it was pretty mean of them to take the shipment elsewhere? 
—A. Yes. We were convinced that it was necessary, in order to get into the 
market, that the rates would be reduced. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. To get rates reduced you made sub-shipments?—A. The matter was 
brought to our attention that the reason the leather was not being shipped was 
because the rate was high. 

Q. If our cattle men said ‘‘ We cannot ship cattle at these prices. We won't 
ship them”. That would have a tendency to lower the rate?—A. We are not 
handling cattle. 

Q. Whereas if they sent a great number of them the tendency would be to 
increase the rate?—A. We don’t handle cattle. 

Q. I am speaking as a shipping man.---A. That would be entirely outside 
of the question of the costs, fitting up and operating. Where you get down to a 
point which is not profitable the Canadian Merchant Marine could not be asked 
to handle business at a loss, when it is operated on a commercial basis. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Cunningham, when you departed from these rates did you ever get 
any letters from the Canadian Liners Committee finding fault with you for 
doing so?—A. I do not remember getting any such letters. 

Q. I am going to read to you a letter which is on the file you have produced, 
a letter written by the Chairman to Mr. Doherty, of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, which bears date November 9, 1921, and which reads as 
follows: 


EXHIBIT No. 8 
“November 9, 1921. 


L. A. W. Doherty, Esq., 
Canadian Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Dear Sir:— 


At Canada Liner Committee meeting held yesterday it was reported 
that your company were cutting rates on provisions and automobiles to 
Ukay, by an arrangement of special rebate to shippers. 

As you are a member of the Canadian Liner Committee, I, as Chair- 
man, have been requested to write to you in the matter, and will be 
pleased if you will advise, by return, if such is the case.” 


The name is not on this copy of the letter, but it says “Chairman Cana- 
dian Liner Committee meeting November 8, 1921.” 

Q. Do you remember ever getting a letter of this sort?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Not necessarily in the same matter?—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Mr. Doherty wrote back the next day the following letter: 
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“Montreal, November 10, 1921. 

J. W. Nicol, Esq., 

Chairman, Canadian Liner Committee Meeting, 

Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Dear Sir:— 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th inst., filé 6. 

Previous to the receipt of your letter I discussed this matter with 
you on the telephone, and pointed out that the report made at the meet- 
ing, so far as it is recorded in the minutes thereof and in your letter, is 
of a general character. Complaints of rate cutting are heard at Con- 
ference meetings from time to time, and those making such complaints 
usually have, or think they have some definite information or grounds 
to support them. Therefore, on receipt of some definite or specific 
information relating to the charges in question, I shall be pleased to give 
these complaints the necessary attention. 


Yours very truly, 


L. A. W. Doherty, 
General Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd.” 


The letter says “ complaints of rate cutting are heard at Conference meet- 
ings from time to time,”’—what Conference would that be?—A. Montreal, I 
would say. 

Q. Mr. L. A. W. Doherty was the gentleman who gave us a good definition 
of the Committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Stabilizing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is the answer to Mr. Doherty, which I think is correct; it is dated 
November 12, 1921: 


“J, A. W. Doherty, Esq., 
General Traffic Manager, 
Intercontinental Transports, Ltd., 
City. 
Dear Sir:— 

Your letter of the 10th instant has been distributed to the members 
of the Committee, and I am instructed to say in reply that it has not been 
the practice of the Canadian Conference Committee to exact specific 
details of alleged rate cutting. When an allegation of the kind has been 
made in general terms it is usual for the Line involved to admit or deny 
fault, and if the charge is founded on fact an explanation is made. 
Frequently a poll is taken, but as you have been absent from our several 
recent meetings such procedure could not be followed in this instance.” 


Q. Were you ever present at any of these meetings when a poll was taken? 
—A. I do not remember that I was; I must have been, if he says that frequently 
there was a poll taken. I do not really understand what he means by a poll. 

The CuarrMan: I did not quite understand it myself. 

Mr. Sates: It means that a vote was taken. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be this, Mr. Cunningham; the company which had been guilty 
of the fault of reducing rates, its representative would be brought before his 
associates and censured, and a vote of censure passed after the representatives 


were polled; is that the idea?—A. If that is what he means by a poll, it must be. 
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Q. Was that ever done at any meeting you attended?—A. There have been 
occasions when an opinion was voiced as to whether a certain action was Jjusti- 
fied or not. 

Q. Was any fault ever found with a company that raised the rate?—A. As 
I say, I have not been there all the time. 

Q. Your name is mentioned at nearly everyone of them?—A. I was going to 
say that I did not recollect where there had been any increases in the rates, 
with the exception of one commodity rate. 

Q. By votes of censure their opinions were expressed as to the fault of a 
member, and if so it must have been for cutting a rate?—A. Not for cutting a 
rate, but as departing from the usual procedure. 

Q. The letter continues: 


“One of our members is in possession of declared authentic infor- 
mation to the effect that you booked a shipment of Provisions from 
a United States point for London on condition that the Bill of Lading 
show ocean rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds while adjustment of freight 
was to be made on the basis of 50 cents per 100 pounds; or in other words 
a rebate by subterfuge was arranged of 10 cents per 100 pounds. Similar 
information has been received regarding Automobiles to London and 
Asbestos to Hamburg. 

In view of your letter to the Canadian Liner Committee under date 
of May 6, in which you undertook to observe Conference rules and regu- 
lations as set forth in minutes of meeting April 26, it seems only reason- 
able that the Committee should expect a definite reply from you to the 
complaint made. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. NICOL, Chairman, 
Canadian Liner Committee Meeting, 


November 8, 1921” 


Mr. CaLtpweLu: Whom was that letter written to? 
The CHamrMan: It was written to Mr. L. A. W. Doherty. 
Mr. CaLpwe.u: It is not a complaint against the Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine for cutting prices? 

The CuHarrMan: No. 

Mr. CaLpweELu: They are not the only ones who were cutting prices. 

The CuarrMAN: These letters will be marked as Exhibit No. 8. 

(Three letters consisting of four sheets, marked as Exhibit No. 8). 

Q. Do you have any expenses in connection with your Canadian Liner 
Committee?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are any fees exacted?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. CaLtpweE.u: These letters are being incorporated into the minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, certainly. 

Q. Do you remember any correspondence held last May by telegram in 
which the Canadian Liner Committee objected to the lowering of the rate on 
flour by New York?—A. No, I do not remember offhand, sir. 

Q. Your evidence has been to the effect that you merely advise New York 
about flour as a matter of courtesy?—-A. As far as the rate has been open in the 
United States. 

Q. Did you ever at any time advise New York, or have any correspondence 
with New York, telegraphic or otherwise, which had something more than mere 
politeness as its basis?—A. I cannot answer that from memory. 
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Q. I have here your telegram addressed, Montreal, May 2, 1922, to Sidney 
E. Morse, 8 Bridge Street, New York, N.Y. 


“See Craig’s wire eight ninety-five flour Canadian Lines holding for 
present twenty-five cents Ukay and Irish Ports flour Canadian origin but 
have information United States Lines are violating our agreement by 
booking through brokers at yours flour from Ontario at eighteen and 
nineteen cents. Investigate and advise. 


W. T. Marlow.” 


What was this agreement which Mr. Marlow, who signs this telegram, charges 
the New York people with violating?—A. I presume it was in the usual course 
of events. If the tariff showed 25 cents the New York lines would ask that rate. 

Q. Correct me if I am wrong in this, Mr. Cunningham; you have told this 
Committee that you advised New York about flour rates merely as a matter of 
courtesy ?—A. Merely that they would be kept advised as to what our rate was. 

Q. Do you persist in that, that it was a matter of courtesy that you advised 
New York about your flour rate; was it not in order to see that both parties 
to this agreement would maintain the combine prices they agreed upon?—A. 
There is no agreed price on United States flour, as far as the British lines are 
concerned. 

Q. Have you agreed upon prices upon flour of Canadian origin?—A. We 
figured that our rates were fair rates. 

Q. What I want to find out is this; was there a binding agreement between 
the shippers, the transporting interests out of New York and the transportation 
interests out of Montreal to maintain a certain rate upon flour of Canadian 
origin; was there or was there not; you may answer Yes or No, and then give us 
your explanation afterwards. Was there an arrangement to that effect, or was 
there not?—A. I do not think I can answer Yes or No to that question, sir. 

Q. Let me read both telegrams to you, and they will perhaps refresh your 
memory and enable you to answer. The first is a telegram addressed by W. T. 
Marlow, who is one of the head men I understand of the C.P.R. boats?—A. A 
foreign freight agent of the C.P.R. 

Q. He telegraphed Sidney E. Morse, at No. 8 Bridge street, New York. 
Mr. Morse is the secretary of the North Atlantic Service Ukay, is he not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Here is the telegram:— 


EXHIBIT No. 9 


Montreal, May 2, 1922. 


Sidney E. Morse, 
8 Bridge street, 
New York, N.Y. 
See Craig’s wire eighty ninety-five flour Canadian Lines holding for 
present twenty-five cents Ukay and Irish ports flour Canadian origin but 
have information United States Lines are violating our agreement by 


booking through brokers at yours flour from Ontario at eighteen and nine- 
teen cents Investigate and advise. 


W. T. Marlow. 
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On the same date there is another telegram, which is addressed to Mr. Craig 
by Mr. Marlow, as follows:— 
: Montreal, May 2nd, 1922. 
V. H. Craig, 
United States Shipping Board, 
45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Your eight ninety-five and six Canadian Lines at present holding 
for twenty-four cents flour of Canadian origin to Antwerp Rotterdam 
Hamburg Bremen French Atlantic Ports and twenty-five cents Ukay and 
Irish Ports. See my wire date Morse. 


W. T. Marlow. 
(Copy of two telegrams marked Exhibit No. 9.) 


Q. With these telegrams in your ears, Mr. Cunningham, do you suggest to 
the gentlemen of this Committee that there was not an agreement between the 
transportation interests trading out of New York and trading out of Montreal 
to maintain a certain rate on flour of Canadian origin?—A. Yes, there was an 
agreement. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. With regard to shipments from St. John to Cuba, did you have any 
correspondence in 1922 with regard to the shipment of potatoes between St. 
John and Cuba?—A. No, sir; not that I remember. 

Q. You had shipped from St. John during the winter of 1920 and 1921, had 
you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be the winter of 1920-21?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Rather 1919, 1920 and 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you discontinue last year?—A. Because conditions in Cuba 
became so terrible that we lost money on the service. 

Q. What were the conditions?—A. They had a very serious strike in 
Havana in, I think, the winter of 1921. The result was that steamers were tied 
up there, some of them for two months, and very heavy expenses were incurred, 
which created a heavy loss. 

Q. And you were through, for that reason?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a peculiar thing that the Furness-Withy Company were so anxious 
for the business while your people were pulling out.—A. I think Furness-Withy 
were on a different basis in this regard, that they are handling, as I understand 
it, steamers as agents only. 

Q. But they must make the traffic pay, for the season?—A. I do not see 
how they can, but I am not in a position to answer that. 

Q. They charter steamers as the traffic goes out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they would do that if the traffic was not paying?—A. It 
the owners were accepting the rates offered, they would continue. 

Q. But they must charter them at a price that the traffic will pay for it, or 
they would not charter at all?—A. That would be good business, I would say; 
but we could not charter a steamer of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine at a price that apparently the Furness-Withy Company can obtain 
steamers for. 

Q. At the present time?—A. Yes, at the present time, because we would 
show a very heavy operating loss. 

Q. Was not your chief difficulty due to the fact that there was not enough 
cargo traffic offering in the two years you were on the route, that the traffic was 
light?—-A. That would be partly the reason. 
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Q. Although it increased from 1921; it increased the year you went off? 
What I am getting at is this: you know I wanted the Government to run a line 
of your steamers from St. John to Cuba during the present season?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have here a letter from the Department of Trade and Commerce, which 
investigated the whole thing. This letter says that after corresponding with 
different shippers, your own line included, they decided that they would not put 
on Government merchant vessels. I will read a couple of paragraphs out of this 
letter:— 

“Furness Withy & Co. state that they have had considerable expense 
and trouble in working up this business to a position which would be 
considered best suited to both the growers and exporters of potatoes, and 
with their experience they have no doubt but that they can handle this 
business quite as competently as under any other arrangement which 
might be suggested.” 


That is the Furness-Withy Company wishing you to lay off?—A. No, sir; 
I have no recollection of any such request. 

Q. This might have been through the Department of Trade and Commerce? 
A. Does that letter say they asked us to? 

Q. It is the Department of Trade and Commerce. I was wondering if you 
and they had been in conference over it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The second paragraph I will read runs in this way: 


“It does not seem necessary, therefore, at the present time, for the 
Government to subsidize vessels for the Cuban service when Furness- 
Withy & Co. are willing to put on as many vessels as may be required 
to carry the potatoes offering. While a regular weekly service would no 
doubt be an advantage, yet such a service could only be secured by a 
fairly large subsidy, and it does not appear that the benefits to be derived 
therefrom would warrant the expenditure of such a subsidy at present.” 


Why would the Canadian Government subsidize vessels when other vessels 
anxious for business could not make it pay?—A. I don’t know. 
_ Q. Can you not operate your vessels as cheaply as anybody else?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Why?—A. On account of the capital cost, for one thing. 

Q. Is your capital cost greater than that of any other ships?—A. Some 
other ships. 

Q. Why should that be?—A. I suppose they were built when the costs were 
very high. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The cost of operation, outside of capital cost, would not be greater?—A. 
As far as wages are concerned we are as low I think as any company, and as far 
as victualling is concerned, we are as low. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And your operating costs should be as low?—A. Except that our steamers 
may burn more coal than the steamers of other companies. 

Q. How many vessels have you that are suited to the potato trade?—A. 
We have five of the 3,900 ton type. 

Q. What cargo capacity do they have; how many 180-pound bags would 
they carry?—A. About 18,000. 

Q. You have nothing smaller than that?—A. No. The only one is the 
Canadian Sapper, which has a twin deck; but she is operating in the Newfound- 
land trade. 
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Q. What cargo is she handling?—A. General cargo, such as flour, produce 
and so on. 

Q. Do you. find these steamers profitable for general cargo?—A. It all 
depends upon the trade. we have four of those 3,900 type now in the trade in 
the British Indies and Demarara, and from Halifax in the winter and Montreal 
in the summer. 

Q. They do not take in St. John any more?—A. Well, we never did on 
that trade. 

Q. But you did on the Cuban trade for two winters?—A. Yes, when we were 
in the Cuban trade it was transferred to operate it from St. John. 

Q. My point is this, if you only exported 510,000 bushels one year, and 
500,000 odd bushels another winter, when you were operating all winter, last 
year we exported out of St. John 1,570,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this year we exported 1,500,000 bushels, and you did not operate 
all winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. It seems to me that the Canadian Government Merchant Marine oper- 
ated while it was not profitable, but as soon as it became profitable, they with- 
drew their ships?—A. No, because it is not profitable at the rate being paid. 

Q. That is interesting. The Furness-Withy Company are certainly very 
benevolent?—A. No, I should have said it was not profitable because if we 
carried potatoes at the rate being paid we would operate at a loss. 

Q. You said your operating expenses were as low as they should be?—A. 
In some cases yes, but that reflects on the operating cost. 

Q. That is another thing entirely. We want to get the operating cost, 
not the capital expenditures?—A. Included in the operating cost, you remember, 
is the question of insurance, and naturally the higher capital cost, the higher 
the imsurance premium. 

Q. Not the higher insurance rate. You pay the same rate for the amount 
of insurance you get?—A. Yes, but if one steamer is valued at one-half of what 
another steamer is valued at, naturally the insurance is less. 

Q. Of course, that would be a very simple item?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In your operating expenses?—A. We do not consider it small. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Do you carry insurance rates according to the value of the steamers when 
they are built, or according to the value they could be built for today?—A. I 
cannot answer that, sir; have no knowledge of the insurance department. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have control, Mr. Cunningham, or rather under your management, 
of the ships running to England—the Old Country? What arrangements have 
you to secure cargo on the other side?—A. Homeward bound? 

Q. Yes, westbound——A. That is in the hands of our European manager, 
in London. 

Q. And is there a north Atlantic rate westbound too?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is?—A. Yes. . 

Q. That meets over on the other side?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you adhere to those rates too? A. As far as I know, we do. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in securing a full cargo back?—A. Yes. 

Q. You come back light?—A. Yes, with the exception of when we are carry- 
ing cargoes of coal, then we have a full cargo. 

Q. What do you carry when you are short of cargo—water or sand?—A. 
The steamers constructed today have their water ballast. 

Q. And you would rather come back carrying water than to break the 
north Atlantic rate?—A. It is not a question of that; it is a question of cargo not 
being available. 
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Q. Still, if you were lower than the tariff you would get the business?—A. 
No, sir, I would not say that. 

Q. I think that is the experience of every business man.—A. No, I think the 
main reason why we get a very small amount of westbound cargo is that there 
is so little offering that shippers prefer to use the faster passenger boats,—our 
ships are not so fast. 

Q. No attempt is being made to break the rate so as to secure a full load? 
—A. No attempt would be successful in securing a full load. If we offered to 
carry the traffic for nothing, I do not believe we would get a full load. 

Q. And to what do you attribute that?—A. On account of the scarcity of 
the export business from the United Kingdom. 

Q. Then it means that our wheat and cattle and package cargo must pay the 
journey both ways?—A. Until the conditions of the world change, so that there 
will be cargoes for the return voyage. 

Q. I do not want to break into politics, but if we had no tariff between here 
and Great Britain you would get a full cargo, practically? There is nothing 
coming from England at the present time?—A. There is practically nothing. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, this north Atlantic conference operates on this 
side, on the other side, on the Gulf—. 

Q. On the Pacific too, Mr. Cunningham?—A. I really do not know. We 
have no steamers running from the Pacific to the Panama Canal. 

Q. You have them running to Australia?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have them running to the Orient?—A. We have an odd steamer. 

Q. Is there a Pacific conference too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Issuing rates?—A. No. 

Q. Are these all connected, one with the other?—A. No. 

Q. Is there not a world-wide combine?—A. There is a world-wide condition, 
whereby every company operating steamships have operating arrangements. It 
is not a question as regards Canada; it is a world-wide condition. There is 
no question about that. 

Q. I am inclined to think it is a world-wide combine——A. Would you allow 
me to ask one question, Mr. Sales? 

Q. Yes.—A. Is the letter you read from Mr. MacDonald going into the 
record? 

Mr. Sates: No, it is not filed. 


The Witness: Because I am not sure whether there is an intimation in that 
letter that the Canadian Government Merchant Marine have agreed to pay Mr. 
MacDonald 24 per cent. 

Mr. Sates: No, it states there are no owners of vessels in Montreal excepting 
the C.G.M.M. 

The Witness: Yes, because I wanted to make it clear, if it were in the 
record, that as far as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is concerned, 
we never agreed to pay over 14 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You never paid more than that?—A. We paid once, but it was in error, 
and it was adjusted down to 14 per cent. What I really wanted to emphasize is 
that as far as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is concerned, we 
have never agreed to more than 14 per cent. We felt that was a fair remuner- 
ation, that was all we. agreed to pay the brokers. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Are you handling cattle to Great Britain?—A. No, I understand we will 
not be handling any. 
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Q. Handle some last year?—A. No, I guess, perhaps we carried three loads. 

Q. Can you give us_an idea of whether there will be ample space for cattle 
offerings?—A. No, I cannot say that; I do not know what cattle will be offering. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of these cattle are American cattle, that 
will occupy space that leaves from Montreal or St. John?—A. No, I do not. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Why have the Merchant Marine decided not to ship any cattle?—A. 
Because our steamers are not constructed suitably for the handling of cattle. 
’ The Cuarrman: I have one or two questions to ask. I presume, Dr. Tolmie 
is through. 


Hon. Mr. Toumre: Yes, thank you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do your ships compare as regards earning capacity with the other 
lines running to Montreal?—A. In regard to space, you mean? 

Q. I will put the question in another way. When rates are on a parity, 
apparently just making operating expenses and a fair return on the capital of, 
say, the C.P.R. boats or the Reford boats, or the White Star Dominion boats— 
if you were operating your vessels on a parity as regards rates with these vessels, 
could you make operating expenses and interest on your capital?—A. Well, 
I am afraid that would not be a possible situation, for the reason that our boats, 
being slow, do not get the proportion of the higher class of cargo that the other 
lines do. Perhaps it would be satisfactory to answer it in this way: that a cargo 
handled by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine boat, if handled by 
a similar steamer of another line, the returns would be just about the same. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you tell us A. I meant to say the losses would be about the same. 

Q. (continuing)—that your freighters are slower—not so speedy—as 
ordinary freighters?—-A. As a large number of steamers in the trans-Atlantic 
service. 

Q. Including passenger boats?—A. Yes. 

Q. As compared to other freighters, are your boats slower?—A. Some of 
them are slower than some of the others, and some are, I think, faster, than the 
other freighters. There is more or less of an average. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, Mr. Cunningham, are you in a position to lower rates 
below that charged by other lines without losing money for the people of Canada? 
—A. No, sir, we are not, because the rates to-day are not on a remunerative 
basis. That is, the returns for the cargo we are handling to-day. 

Q. Your boats, are of such a sort, that you cannot cut rates, and at the 
same time operate them on a commercial basis?—A. Not gn the classes of cargo 
we are carrying. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is it not a fact if they did attempt to cut rates you would have all the 
steamship lines attempting to cut your throat?—A. I do not know about my 
throat, but they would certainly follow in line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you cannot cut rates without losing money, what is the use of your 
sitting on this conference, unless it is to maintain rates?—A. It is to maintain 
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rates as regards fairness of rates, keeping in touch with the situation and knowing 
what is going on. We want to give the shippers by our steamers the benefit of 
the best basis. 

The CuarrMan: That is all. Thank you. I think we will keep these papers 
here, if you do not mind. 

The Wirness: Will they be returned to me in due course? 

The CuairmMan: These really will form part of the records of our Com- 
mittee. You say all of these minutes are sent out in duplicate, to every line, so 
when you want to look them up, perhaps you could ask Mr. Nicol or Mr. Curry 
to let you see their file. 


Witness retired. 


J. S. McLean, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name, Mr. McLean?—A. James Stanley McLean. 

Q. What is your business, sir?—A. I am secretary-treasurer of the Harris 
Abattoir Company. 

Q. What do they do besides killing animals?—A. They conduct a general 
packing-house business. 

Q. Your home is in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, sir, we have asked you to appear before us as a man familiar 
with the packing and chilled meat business. We are going to ask you first of 
all, if you can, to give us in your own words and without questioning, some 
thoughts on the business as it relates to agriculture and the profits which may 
be realized by farmers in the raising of cattle and other livestock for human 
consumption, and we would lke to direct your attention to the difference of 
prices realized between heifers and steers, whether there is a justification for 
that; the prospects of the trade in chilled beef; what is necessary for its develop- 
ment, and the quality and finish of livestock; the cost of animals on the hoof; 
abattoir costs; what is the price relation or spread between the animal on the 
hoof and the dressed animal to the retailer; the prevailing price to retailers; 
the present situation with regard to shipping livestock from distant points to 
Toronto, and shipment of the meats back; or what developed this situation; is 
it economical; what effect on consumers. We do not want to limit you or to 
confine you in your presentation of your thoughts on this important matter, 
but I will just pass you this list in order that it may be perhaps some help to 
you, and if you would prefer to make the statement first we will take notes of 
what you are saying and ask questions afterwards, or if you prefer we will 
question as you go along?—A. In regard to the more general phases of the live- 
stock industry, and the angle on the Canadian livestock industry that one gets 
from the point of view of a packing-house operator, I think possibly it would 
be to greater advantage if we would try and get the scale, by my giving you, as 
well as I am able to, a glimpse of the general problems, and after that I would 
be very glad to give you any information I am able to, on the more detailed 
problems of which you wish to ask. I would like to say that I am not very 
accustomed to speaking extemporarily, and that my dealing with the case will 
be less than adequate, but I will do the best I can. There is, in my judgment 
no phase of the livestock industry that is a special pack-house phase. The live. 
stock interests are bound up inseparately, of course, with the general—or the 
packing-house interests are bound up inseparably with the general livestock 
development of Canada, and there is no problem of the livestock industry which 
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is not a problem of the packing-house industry. The packing-house, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is simply the clearing house for the livestock that is produced in 
Canada. The livestock industry, of course, could not be maintained or developed 
without a packing-house industry, and it goes without saying that the packing- 
house could not be developed without a livestock industry, and the function of 
the packing-house—and I think this a thing that does not get the attention or 
the reflection that it deserves—it is simply that of a clearing-house for live- 
stock. The price that a packing-house pays for livestock of any kind at any 
time is determined by conditions which the packing-house does not control at 
all. It is determined by the price for the various products on the markets of 
the world. For instance, I might quote or illustrate that by the bacon industry. 
The price that is paid for hogs in Canada to-day is determined by two things: 
the price that is available in England for Wiltshire bacon, and the price that is 
available in Canada, that is being obtained in Canada for the domestic cuts. 
These are the two markets to which all the products of Canadian hogs go. The 
packing-houses have nothing to say about this price. This perhaps is less true 
of the Canadian price than of the British. In regard to the price that is obtain- 
able for the Canadian Wiltshire bacon on the British market, the packing- 
houses in Canada have absolutely nothing to say at all. That price is deter- 
mined by conditions which are not set by Canadian conditions because the 
Canadian product—the percentage of the total British consumption of bacon 
which comes from Canada is quite small. The point I am making there is 
simply this, that if the price in Great Britain were higher, the price—that 
higher pree—would be reflectd back here. If the price in Great Britain were 
lower, that lower price would similarly be reflected back here. The way that 
is reflected is quite simple. It is governed by the competition between packing- 
houses to secure hogs. If the price advances in England, all the packing-houses 
are anxious to get hogs, to take advantage of that higher price, and these condi- 
tions under which the product is marketed are through the instrument of the 
competition between packing-houses reflected back. 

Now, in regard to the general outlook in the Canadian live stock industry, 
I recognize that from the packing house industry you are entitled to a view on 
that. My view is, if we may deal perhaps with cattle first—my view is that 
independently of all other considerations, Canada must start out from this start- 
ing point; Canada must have an export industry, an export cattle trade; agricul- 
ture cannot be kept sound without it. The number of cattle which Canada itself 
can consume internally is so small, relatively, to the number of cattle that 
Canada can produce, that Canada would have no industry, no cattle industry at 
all, if she catered only to her own requirements. Therefore, I take it as an axiom 
of the situation that Canada must have an export cattle industry. Besides that, 
the number of cattle, there is one other argument or point involved in that, 
namely, that if Canada produced only enough cattle for her own domestic 
requirements, her land would suffer and become unfertile, because it would not 
be adequately manured. Therefore the considerations of sound agriculture 
demand in Canada, as they have always demanded all over the rest of the 
world—. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That will apply to Eastern Canada?—A. I should say—remember, I am 
not an expert on western conditions—but I would say that if it applied to other 
countries all over the world, it should apply to Western Canada. 

Q. It will in time, but not yet——A. I would say it does already. I have 
heard that question discussed many times, and I know there is a difference of 
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opinion. I know in different districts of Western Canada, where they have the 
deep black soil, they claim they do not need manure, but I do not understand 
why, because all crops must take fertility out of the soil, and it seems to me 
it must be good judgment to replace that. 

Q. Yes, but if you are a practical farmer and you did that and had a crop 
laying down that you could not cut, you would see the futility of applying 
manure—A. Yes. I do not want to be too dogmatic on that, but the percentage 
of land in the West in which the fertilizing, the manure, would produce too heavy 
a crop must, I think, be quite small. There must, I think, be a very large area 
in the West where, from the beginning, it would be profitable to manure. How- 
ever, you know better than I do about that, Mr. Sales. 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, you see we have been led off on an interesting 
question of that kind, but let us hear the witness on his statement, make notes 
of what we want to discuss afterwards, and then take it up, because we will be 
going in a zig-zag direction all the time. 

Mr. Satus: That is right; I apologize. 

The Wirness: If we may start from that basis, I take it as axiomatic in the 
consideration of this problem that Canada must produce a surplus of cattle. 
This surplus, then, must be marketed somewhere. If we have an export trade, if 
we have a surplus, it means that it has to be shipped to another country. 


The witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. March 21, 1923. 


Afternoon Session 


Hovuss or Commons, 
CommirTes Room No. 268, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 p.m., Mr. A. R. McMaster in the chair. 


J. S. McLean recalled. 


The Witness: Shall I go on, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuHairMAN: Yes, if you please. 


The Wirness: If that sketch of the situation is correct, then the great 
problem in the cattle industry in Canada is to find export markets for the 
surplus. Now, the natural country to absorb the surplus of cattle from Canada 
is, of course, the United States. I say of course because they are our nearest 
neighbour, and because they are a highly industrialized country, in which there 
is a population of 120,000,000 people, and in which their consumption has 
already overtaken their cattle production. So that the United States, I will 
say, is the natural, the first natural market for the surplus cattle of Canada, and 
a proof of that lies in the fact that Canada has suffered so severely from the 
recent tariff legislation that has been enacted in the United States. You will 
recall that the emergency tariff was passed in 1921, I think it was in June, 
although I do not remember the dates, and the final, or the revised, tariff was 
passed in the following year, the fall of 1922. The emergency tariff placed a 
duty of 30 per cent on live cattle and two cents a pound on dressed meat, and 
the final tariff revised that upwards—I do not just recall the details of the 
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is now three cents per pound. That, in the main, has been the cause of the 
depression in the cattle industry in Canada within the last two years. It is 
not the only cause, of course. Cattle, during the war and following the war, 
had got on to such a high level that there was bound to be deflation in the 
cattle industry, just as there was in every industry, but that deflation would 
have worked itself out and conditions would have resumed or become normal 
in the cattle industry, except for this great misfortune of the United States 
tariff. I suppose you gentlemen have all considered just what the effect on the 
United States tariff was on the Canadian cattle industry. If you have not, it 
can be sketched in a moment. For a period of ten years, since 1913, when 
the previous tariff—I do not remember the name of the tariff— 

The CuarrmMan: I think it was the Underwood Tariff, it was the tariff that 
went into effect after the Woodrow Wilson administration came in. 

The Witness: Yes, that is it. Since the passing of the Underwood Tariff, 
all the surplus cattle, practically, of Canada had gone to the United States— 
the surplus live cattle, at any rate. During that period, of course, the war 
had intervened, and during three years of the war, Canada shipped quite large 
quantities of frozen beef to Europe, for use by the armies but all the live cattle 
that had been exported from Canada had gone to the United States, without 
exception. Now, the figures were approximately these: Canada markets annually 
about 1,000,000 cattle, and during the five or six years preceding 1922 — 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “markets,” that is both at home and abroad?—A. Yes; they 
come to the markets of Canada. The number of cattle marketed, or that were 
brought to the various markets of Canada, are recorded, and I am speaking of 
the cattle that come for sale to the various markets of Canada. If you are 
interested in having these market figures, I can send them to you for a number 
of years. Canada markets annually about 1,000,000 cattle. During the five 
years preceding 1922, there have gone to the United States an average of 
200,000 cattle, and they had entered the United States without duty. Now, this 
duty of 30 per cent was placed on these cattle, and it does not need proving, I 
think, that the effect of that duty was to take 30 per cent off the value of all 
the cattle shipped from Canada to the United States. These cattle came on 
the market and had to go to another market, and the other market was that of the 
United States, and they got the United States price less 30 per cent which was 
the duty. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, your idea is that the whole of the United States duty was 
paid by the Canadian exporter and none by the American importer?—A. 
Roughly, I would say so, and I will enlarge on that in a few moments. I might 
take that point up now. The reason for that is this, that there are marketed in 
the United States about 20,000,000 cattle annually, so that this 200,000 cattle 
that go from Canada—. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That-is their own local market?—A. Yes, to the markets of the United 
States, there come annually about 20,000,000 cattle for sale, and these 20,000,000 
cattle are consumed in the United States. Now, this 200,000 cattle that come 
from Canada to the United States markets form just one per cent of the total 
you will see, of the cattle that are marketed in the United States, so the effect of 
increasing the price, if it were increased, of the 200,000 cattle, would be an 
infinitesimal one, insofar as it would affect the price of the United States cattle, 
and my opinion would be that while there may be some effect which you could 
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not calculate, it is fair to say, in the main, that the whole of that 30 per cent 
was paid by the exporters in Canada, in respect of the cattle exported from 
Canada to the United States. 

It seems to me that the first item of policy in regard to the cattle industry 
of Canada, should be to secure, if possible, free admission into the United 
States. I think everybody who has considered this topic will. agree with that. 
No matter what views may be held in regard to the tariff generally, and how 
a general tariff mav affect industry and the development of this country, I do not 
think anybody will disagree with that, that it is a great advantage to the cattle 
industry of this cattle of this country to have free access to the United States 
markets. Now, in connection with that, it is worth looking into, the facts which 
I have just cited. Is this American tariff of any value to American cattle 
raisers? There is no question that it was passed by the United States Congress 
at the instance of American cattle raisers who believed it would be a benefit 
to them. Is it? The facts I have just cited are the only ones that seem to me 
material, that the cattle that would come from Canada in any case amount to 
roughly one per cent, but suppose it were two per cent, suppose under free 
conditions the number increased, although actually in five years it amounted to 
about one per cent of the cattle marketed in the United States. I do not think 
that anybody can seriously maintain that the shutting out, the excluding of one 
per cent of the cattle, would materially advance the price which would be 
received by the cattle raisers of the United States. So the effect of that American 
tariff, it seems to me, has been, then, that it has taken roughly 30 per cent off the 
value of the Canadian cattle that have gone to the United States, and it has given 
no corresponding advantage to the American cattle raisers. An advantage there 
may be, and undoubtedly there is some, but it is so infinitesimal that it cannot 
be calculated in cents per hundred pounds. I think, if that situation were clearly 
understood by the cattle raisers of the United States, if they realized that they 
were not producing enough for the home consumption of the United States, and 
that the number of cattle which would be likely to come from Canada was not 
sufficient to materially affect their prices, I think the insistence of American 
cattle producers, on that protection, on that tariff, would be less strenuous than 
it has been. 


By Mr. Monroe: 


Q. What effect do you think it might have on the future stock raising in the 
United States, if this tariff were wiped out; is it not altogether likely that the 
Canadian producers would go into the exporting of cattle into the United States, 
to a much greater extent?—A. I think so; we had access to the United States 
markets for ten years, you will remember, and during that same time we had the 
tremendous stimulus that came from the high war prices, and still, there was no 
tremendous advance in the production of cattle in Canada, so there would be no 
effect that would bulk large after consideration of the facts. J think it would 
be, it would naturally be a stimulus to cattle production in Canada, and it 
would have this effect, but it would not have any effect which would be a source 
of danger to the American cattle producer. That would be my estimate of the 
situation. r 

Now, the effect at the present time, of course, is that we are shut out to this 
extent by the American tariff from the United States market, and our immediate 
problem is, what other markets are there in the world for the surplus of 
Canadian cattle, and in reviewing the world conditions, there is only one possible 
market, as far as we can see which counts, and that is Great Britain. Now, we 
have, during the past two years, particularly since the passing of this American 
tariff, been shipping some cattle to Great Britain, and the shipments will 
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probably be increased as the result of the removal of the embargo, because that 
will permit the introduction to Great Britain of a different type of cattle and 
under different conditions. They will, as you know, be able to hold these feeder 
cattle that are brought in there. 

Mr. Hammenyt: Might I ask a question? 

The CHatiRMAN: We had thought of allowing Mr. McLean to finish his 
statement and then question him afterwards. I was going to break in and then 
made a note on my paper, so I think we will allow him to finish. You were 
talking about the market, and the removal of the embargo. 


The Witness: Yes. The effect of the removal of the embargo would be 
to enlarge the outlet for Canadian cattle in Great Britain to some extent. It is 
not at all clear yet what the extent will be. Under the regulations, cattle will be 
admitted on and after April 1, and there are already two shipments of cattle 
on the ocean or sailing this week for Britain. I think you would be interested in 
this, which has been quite apparent on the Toronto market within the last week. 
There come to the market in Toronto, at this season of the year, sometimes rather 
less than enough cattle for the Canadian trade, sometimes rather more. Now, if 
we may say that 4,000 cattle a week is the number of cattle that the Canadian 
trade would normally absorb, and if there came 5,000 in a week, then the Cana- 
dian trade, if it had no outlet for that extra 1,000 cattle, would be depressed by 
having to absorb that extra 1,000 cattle; that is clear. It is not necessary that 
an outlet, in such a season as this, in the spring of the year, when cattle are 
relatively scarce, it is not necessary that an outlet should be a very broad outlet, 
in order to merely relieve the Canadian situation and maintain prices. It has 
just happened within the last week that there were bought on the Toronto 
‘market, I think, about 1,000 cattle, perhaps less, for export to England. These 
cattle just took the surplus and a little more than the surplus, over and above 
the home, the domestic demand, and kept the market strong, whereas if that 
outlet for these 1,000 cattle had not existed, the market would have been 
extremely weak. That is a thing that only an operator, perhaps, realizes, and 
that many of them do not realize, that often a very small outlet has a very 
important effect on the market prices. You see, in the fall of the year, when 
cattle are running freely and when there are ten thousand cattle a week coming 
to the market, an outlet for 1,000 cattle would have practically no effect at all. 
In the fall, when your cattle are running, when the flush of production is on the 
market, you need a broader outlet, but at other times, a comparatively narrow 
outlet is an extremely useful thing in maintaining the stability of the prices. 
In that connection, I would like to say that the interest of the packer in such 
a situation is very generally misunderstood. This is parenthetical, and has nothing 
to do with the broad case. It is taken for granted, frequently, and not unnatur- 
ally, perhaps, that the packer all the time wants cheap cattle. He does not want 
anything of the kind; the packer wants—not dear cattle—but cattle at a reason- 
able price. It is much better for his business that cattle should be seven cents 
a pound than four cents. When cattle, as they did during the war, get up to 

_15 cents a pound, he is operating under very perilous conditions, but it is much 
more in the interest of the packer to have the prices fair, as it is just because 
his interests are mutual with the interests of everybody in the trade, and it is 
much more in the interests of the packer that prices should be maintained on 
a level which gives a profit to the cattle producer, and it is for that reason and 
because of that interest that I have mentioned the importance of this small out- 
let for cattle to Great Britain within the last week. Now, when it comes to the 
fall, Canada has a very much larger surplus of cattle to dispose 
of. The British embargo, or the British market, then, for feeders, will still be 
important, but I doubt if the British market—and this is just conjecture—I 
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doubt if the British market will afford an outlet for the cattle, for the surplus 
cattle, which Canada will have. However, to come back to the more traditional 
lines of the export trade with Great Britain, as you are aware Canada formerly 
had a large export trade with Great Britain, she shipped live cattle there in 
quite large quantities from the years 1890 to roughly 1912. That business was 
always a more or less speculative business, but that was an extremely useful out- 
let for these cattle; we had no other market for them, because at that time the 
United States was not an importing but an exporting cattle country, and we had 
not then the market in the United States. Now, if the situation in the United 
States does not change, and we still have to’ find an outlet elsewhere than the 
United States, it becomes important for us to study the British situation, and to 
see what field exists there for our surplus Canadian cattle. That market is very 
different from the United States. The United States market is a tremendously 
broad one, and we have access to these markets at various points. From Winni- 
peg we can ship to St. Paul or Chicago, or from Toronto we can ship to Buffalo or 
New York, and the United States has always been willing to take any kind of 
cattle that we had as a surplus at a price. For the inferior grades of cattle the 
prices have never been high, but they have been willing to take anything. Great 
Britain is entirely different. Great Britain will only take cattle of the best 
quality, and she will only take them on her own terms. If we propose to 
establish a permanent market in Great Britain for surplus Canadian cattle, we 
must do business on the Britisher’s terms. As far as live cattle are concerned, 
he is more or less willing to take these at any time of the year we have them, and 
he will pay us whatever they are worth on the markets of Great Britain, but if, 
instead of the live cattle industry or live cattle shipments, we consider ship- 
ments of dressed beef, then we come in contact with new problems altogether. 
The dressed beef trade of Great Britain is established after many years of 
experience, and has taken steady lines. Great Britain imports dressed beef now 
from one country, and almost one country only, namely, South America. The 
beef that comes from South America formerly came frozen but during the last 
15 years that trade has gradually swung over until all the beef that is imported 
from South America now comes chilled and not frozen, chilled; is held in a 
temperature of about 32 degrees, just at the freezing point and it arrives on the 
British market just chilled so that it can be easily canned and put in the shops. 
The frozen beef is chilled right through and has to go into a different kind of shop 
altogether. Great Britain now imports a large quantity of South American beef. 
I have not the figures but they are easily available. That sells at the present time 
lower than the home killed beef. British beef traders are in a different class, 
those handling import beef and home killed beef and for the home killed beef 
a much higher price is paid. I should say the average price for the home killed 
is 9 pence halfpenny a pound and the import price of South American beef is 


about 4 pence halfpenny a pound, a difference of 5 pence a pound or 10 cents in 
our money. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the difference between chilled and frozen beef?—A. There would 
not be a difference of a halfpenny or a penny a pound. : 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Lower?—A. The frozen beef would be lower. The problem of the Cana- 
dian who ships chilled beef to England is this. I speak with some knowledge of 
this, because the Harris Abattoir made some shipments consisting of over a 
million pounds. We did that because live cattle was being sold to Great Britain 
and the beef sold in Great Britain at prices which should attain us a handsome 


profit if we had got these prices for the chilled beef and we saw no reason why 
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beef slaughtered in Canada should not be sold for approximately the same price 
as the beef from similar cattle, which were taken over alive and slaughtered in 
England, but when we got there with our chilled beef we found the English 
butcher wanted to buy at apparently the same price as imported beef. He 
sought to buy all imported beef at the imported price. As a matter of fact he 
did not. He always paid us a premium because he recognized the beef was 
superior in quality, but we had an argument all the time and there was a con- 
tinual fight with the British buyer to get more for that imported beef, whereas 
we maintained we should get the same price as the beef from our cattle were 
bringing as if they were slaughtered in England. Chilled beef from Canada can 
be delivered in Liverpool within two weeks from the date of slaughtering in 
Toronto. Now it is the opinion of Canadian butchers that that beef would not 
only be as good but better for having been held in their refrigerators under con- 
trolled temperature for two weeks. According to Canadian standards that 
would be just right for cutting at the end of two weeks. However, this argu- 
ment went on as to what the price should be, and as a matter of fact we gradu- 
ally forced up the price to a penny and a penny and a half and finally two pence 
a pound over the price paid for American imported beef. We have confidence 
if we could conform to the necessary conditions we could get a price that was 
measurably close to the value of Canadian beef slaughtered in England, and if 
we could it would be a profitable trade. At the present time it is not possible, 
and the reason is the English butcher wants to buy his beef week in and week 
out from the same stores. He does not want to buy Canadian beef for two or 
three months in the year and go without it for ten months and the next year 
buy Canadian beef again. Canada at the present time has not the cattle to 
give Great Britain beef fifty-two weeks in the year. Moreover, Canada’s quality 
of cattle is below the standard demanded by the British consumer. The Cana- 
dian cattle raiser does not produce enough cattle and market them evenly, and 
the average cattle he produces is below the standard, if he is ever going to estab- 
lish a place for himself on the British market. The point came up: would it 
be profitable for Canada to enter upon such a programme? My conviction in 
regard to that is that most decidedly it would not. It seems to me the great 
loss to the large Canadian producer, as far as the present time is concerned is 
that he markets 70 per cent of his cattle in three months in the fall. From 
September until the middle of December cattle are dumped in every market, 
from Edmonton, Calgary, Moose Jaw, Toronto to Montreal, and cattle is 
dumped into the markets in such number that the trade cannot possibly con- 
sume that. The average cattle dumped during tiat time is very low in regard 
to quality. If these changes were made in Canada’s cattle policy and if home 
cattle were bred up, if the policy was carried out, I mean cattle being marketed 
evenly over the year, it would enable Canada to ship hers on any market to 
which she had access, which would relieve the farmer of the loss which he must 
inevitably take from the dumping of the cattle in the fall. It would promote a 
great cattle fattening industry to the United States which we have not got at 
the present time. The outstanding industry of the cattle trade in the United 
States is the fattening industry. Through all the districts the farmers go to the 
markets in St. Paul, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas City to buy 
feeders. Half of the market in the United States are feeders, and they are 
bought by the farmers who take them back and put them into the feed lots 
and market them from the months of February to July. In Western Canada 
we have no such industry at all. In Ontario we have a cattle finishing industry, 
and we have had it for many years, and farmers in Ontario—the districts that 
are the most thriving, and still to-day are the districts that have feed cattle year 
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in and year out, for forty years. But in the West, whatever the reason is I 
don’t know, but they have not that condition. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose the stock of men that live in those places has something to 
do with it?—A. They were men, Britishers and Germans. They were men who 
had been accustomed to those ideas, but in the West there never has been 
established, there hardly has begun a great cattle finishing industry and I am 
convinced that the future cattle industry in the West can never be achieved 
unless with that supplement to the present activity. We have marketed every 
Fall, throughout Alberta and Manitoba, thousands and scores of thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of the very best type of feeding steers. The average breed 
is not bad but that can be improved, but they have been in the open air since 
the time they were born and they are thrifty, with strong constitutions and these 
cattle are the feeders that the cattle buyer in the middle western states will 
buy above all others on account of the fact of their inherent ruggedness, and they 
travel year after year from Manitoba, Winnipeg to the market of St. Paul and 
Chicago, distributing feeders there. I am not expressing my own view in this. 

Q. It is your view as well as that of others?—A. I believe that more funda- 
mentally than I believe anything in regard to Canadian problems in the cattle 
industry, that more than anything else is the solution, the establishing of a feed- 
ing industry and the improving of our farms in regard to breeding. This is 
not only the view of persons like myself but it is also the view of the men who 
are engaged in Ontario raising and breeding, in Western Canada. A few months 
ago I attended a meeting of the Live Stock Union of Western Canada and the 
burden of every statement that was made was that very same thing; the penalty 
Western farmers suffered from dumping their cattle on the market in the Fall 
and from failing to use their own markets, to finish their own cattle and market 
them during the sparser season between January and July—in my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, those are the broad outlines that must be the base of any broad 
national policy in regard to the cattle industry. We have to accept at the 
beginning that the cattle industry can only be a thriving one if we greatly 
increase our production. If we are going to develop export markets we must 
conform to the different export demands, and I think a great deal can be done by 
the proper governmental methods in securing access again to the United States 
market. Still even if we continue to be excluded from United States market 
cilia! we can develop a profitable outlet for our surplus beef in Great 

ritain. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Some time ago this gentleman told us that the duty on dressed meats 
going into the United States was 3 cents per pound. Is there any difference in 
the dressed meats? Beef, pork or mutton?—A. I think there is a slight 
difference. The beef I know is 3 cents and mutton 3 cents. Whether there is 
a difference in pork I don’t know. 

Q. You also told us that approximately two hundred thousand cattle were 
exported to the United States when that market was open to us?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be fair to assume that that would be the amount of cattle that 
would be available for export to Great Britain after the 1st of April, when the 
embargo is taken off?—A. The majority of this cattle Great Britain would 
not take at any price. 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount of cattle that would be offered for 
export to Great Britain?—A. No, sir, I have not. When the first shipments 
have gone—it is much too early to form any judgment. It is so long since we 


have been in that market it is much too early to torm any judgment as to what 
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kind of cattle the British feeder wants from us and how many he will take. 
Yet I don’t think anybody would venture an estimate as to the number of cattle 
Great Britain will take. 

Q. I believe some witness suggested some days ago that approximately two 
hundred thousand cattle would be offered this summer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. To what extent do the United States export cattle to the British market? 
—A. None. They have not since the war. They ship no beef there. 

Q. Are they largely importers?—A. They have always taken any cattle 
that Canada shipped there but they don’t import from other countries, except 
to a small extent, from South America. 

Q. Speaking of the fattening industry, has climate anything to do as a 
deterrent effect?—-A. This cattle sold in the fall. 

Q. Is that for fattening?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they pastured or inside?—A. For the most part I think they are 
fed in the open. 

Q. That would be a disability in this climate—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Would there not be disability in Ontario and in the West in shipping 
our live cattle even from the month of January to the month of July?—A. 
Throughout the whole year, shipping live stock. 

Q. During those intensely cold months, January, February and March?— 
A. Do you mean exporting live cattle. 

Q. Exporting live cattleé@—A. That would be a minor consideration but 
that has been done always. It is not a consideration of the first importance, 
but my opinion is, that if a permanent trade were ultimately established it 
would be in chilled beef rather than in live cattle. 

Q. You spoke about sending chilled beef to the British market at certain 
points. After you land your meat there do you distribute your own meat?—A. 
No. According to the British phrase, we pitch it on the market. It is sold by 
commission firms. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If it were permanent you would have better facilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. You suggested that seventy to seventy-five per cent was marketed in 
three months. How do you take care of the surplus, so as to have an even 
distribution of beef? Does it go into cold storage?—A. I often wonder how 
we do. Of this 70 per cent of the cattle that are exported, going out, this two 
hundred thousand cattle, even still with the American duty, we have large 
numbers going to the United States. I don’t know what the numbers were last 
fall but large numbers do go. Then there is a relatively small quantity of 
beef frozen for the lumber trade and the camp trade of various kinds, but in 
the main the price is cheap and it Just goes into consumption. If you look up 
the advertisements of firms that advertise meats, you will find that retail prices 
during those three months are very much lower than at any other period of the 
year and that is the way the stuff gets consumed and they reduce the price. 

Q. Consumption is heavy during those three months?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I suppose a good deal of that is put in cold storage for the warm months. 
—A. That trade is simply in this country. It is difficult to sell frozen beef to 
the retail trade in Canada. The lumber and mining camps and various outlying 
industries, such as that, take a certain amount of frozen beef but the total 
frozen beef trade in Canada is not liked. There is one quite important outlet 
for exporting these bundles of beef, lower grades of cows, to canners and cutters. 
They are shipped sometimes to Great Britain and sometimes to the continent. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Are not bundles of beef used in Canada. Is not canned American beef 
shipped to Argentine and Canada?—A. There is a certain amount. I do not 


know how much. It is quite small. 
Q. Is there any need of that?—-A. I have never been in that canned trade. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You do not deal in it?—A. No. 

Q. Are there any tinned beef factories in Canada?—A. There is one large 
factory in Montreal, William Clark. I don’t think his business is so much in 
canned meats as in pork and beans. I think his chief line is pork and beans. 
There is a certain chilled beef trade but not much. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. But this beef trade with South America and Canada—A. The reason it 
is asked for was that it was worth more. That does not mean the cattle are 
better bred. They are not so well bred. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The Argentine are better bred cattle than we have?—A. Yes. For 40 
years they bought the pick of the pure-bred bulls of the world, which means 
Great Britain. Their cattle are better bred than ours. These cattle live on one 
food only, namely alfalfa and they live on a range and become as range cattle 
do rather sinewy. They come to be fat when they are slaughtered but the beef 
is not the same quality as the Canadian cattle. They are finished with a corn 
ration. There is no comparison in the inherent quality of range beef and beef 
which is finished on grain. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Which do you mean? Grain or corn?—A. I mean grain, not corn, in 
the American sense. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Corn in the British sense?—A. Corn includes oats and barley. 
Q. This is necessary to put the bloom on the beefsteak, I understand?—A. 
To give it the quality and refine it. Even one who is not an expert can tell the 
difference between the two classes of meat. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. “Bloom” is an English expression?—A. No, we have bloom here. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I would like to know what effect the British prices, on the British market 
for chilled beef has in fixing the price on the home market to the consumer or 
to the retailer?—A. None at all. There is no British chilled beef trade. 

Q. The prices of the carcass then in the Old Country?—A. You mean the 
export trade? 

Q. Yes.—A. It just happens that this has a very important effect because 
the situation at the moment is such that Great Britain is willing to take at a 
price, which nets back about 74 to 8 cents f.0.b. Toronto, for the cattle of the 
class that are shipped there. Great Britain takes those cattle and the surplus 
cattle that otherwise would have to go into consumption are taken off our market 
for export trade at 74 to 8 cents a pound and that just maintains our local price 
here. Butcher cattle are selling in Ontario from 34 to 6 and 7 cents a pound. 

Q. No fixing of price for the home trade. How do you arrive at that? 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would you let us get to that a little later. Let us get the chilled trade, 
if you don’t mind. I would like to ask Mr. McLean a few more questions about 
the chilled business. It is your idea if we could have a continuous supply we 
could create a market there for chilled beef?—-A. I think so. 

Q. In order to create the permanent trade, better breed and continual supply 
is necessary. From a western point of view could these animals be slaughtered 
at Winnipeg and be successfully carried by refrigerator and still landed in Eng- 
land as chilled beef.—A. I think so. 

Q. It would not be necessary to stop the train at chilling stations at all?— 
A. If it was it would be only for a few minutes, just to re-ice. In the past beef 
has been shipped from Omaha and Kansas City, exported through to Great 
Britain through a much warmer climate. 

Q. With a larger supply from Canada the price in England should decrease 
more than in normal times?—A. I should say that is likely. 

Q. So that instead of ninepence halfpenny a pound it is going down to what? 
—A. Oh don’t ask me. Three years ago, after the war, I thought cattle prives , 
in Canada would remain high because it would take so long for the cattle to be 
replenished and the hog prices would be low because anybody can start into it 
and they can be reproduced so rapidly. Whenever I attempt to make a prophecy 
I am mostly wrong. 

Q. In normal times sixpence would be a good price for chilled beef?—a. 
Well I cannot answer that. I don’t know. It was when I was in the business 
anyway. That was the last, 12 cents a pound to the butcher, and that is a fair 
price. 
Q. What I want to get at is this; is there any hope before we recommend— 
because you understand this business means a change in our farming methods 
and we will have to go into the cutting of wild hay on speculators’ land and we 
don’t want our people to do this. Before we advise our people to do this we 
should be sure it is going to be a profitable business.—A. I quite realize I don’t 
think it is necessary to attempt to look so far into the future. Every farmer 
in Western Canada, who has feed cattle this year, and who had feed cattle last 
year has made money on it and there will not be such sudden revolution that 
the cattle will not find an outlet somewhere. I think the proper idea is to market 
your cattle when they are relatively scarce. The farmer does not need to assure 
_ himself that in 10 or 15 years he will have a market for Great Britain or some- 

where else. It is too far ahead but he can be easily assured that next year and 
the years after that if he feeds cattle through the winter he will make money 
out of it, so that industry will pay. 

Q. What is the cost, taking the live animal at Winnipeg, would you say 
six and a half cents?—A. No, they are not worth that. You are talking of 
this year’s cattle? 

Q. Yes—A. Some cattle around Brandon sold at 7 cents, but I should 
think that for the best cattle going to Winnipeg from 54 to 6 cents would be 
the best price at Winnipeg. 

Q. Take the cost of transportation by chilled service, what does that mean 
to oe beef in England?—A. I should think about four cents a pound dressed 
weight. 

Q. That is, the cost of transportation?—A. The cost of slaughtering, trans- 
portation and selling, from Toronto it would be about three and a half cents. 

Q. And six-tenths would be about how much?—A. It is a long time since 
I have figured cattle costs, but I would say about ten cents. 

Q. With ten cents for transportation?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be 14 cents?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Can you make it 14?—A. I think probably the western cargoes would 
sell for 14 cents on the British market at the present time. We have not got 
any established place; that is the reason we lost money on our own shipments. 
We sent 17 week after week, but we had no customers, and every time we had 
the same fight; they said to us, “ This is imported beef, and we want to buy 
it at the imported beef price.” 

Q. You made a remark earlier in your testimony that in ten years no great 
increase in cattle in Canada had taken place?—A. I am not sure that I put it 
just that way. 

Q. Perhaps you meant that in ten years, with a free market to the United 
States, and during the ten years during which higher prices prevailed, there 
was no appreciable increase in Canada?—A. I said there was no increase such 
as would threaten the United States cattle producers. There was some increase 
in cattle production in Canada, due to the stimulus of high prices during the 
war and the outlet to the United States, but it was not very great. I have not 
got the figures in mind. I think the explanation was that the western farmer 

was making money out of wheat and was not bothering with cattle. 
: Q. A small surplus had an effect, a very small outlet, the outlet from those 
thousand cattle would have an effect upon the Toronto market?—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not need very much of an increase to have an effect?—A. That 
is quite right. 

Q. You regard it as a sort of safety valve, an outlet?—A. It does not make 
very much difference how small it is, so long as it will absorb whatever surplus 
there is. 


By Hon, J: EO Simclatee 


Q. The American market is protected by thirty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the price of their cattle compare with the price of cattle 
here?—A. Well, it was higher; it was higher by the amount of the duty. 

Q. Since the thirty per cent tariff came in, what effect has it had upon 
the price of meat in the United States?—-A. One cannot be to optimistic upon 
that point. The price of cattle and beef in the United States may have gone up, 
and still the tariff may have had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Would you not think the tariff had something to do with it?—-A. Very 
ttle) 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Very little, and for this reason, that if the 
United States were depending for large quantities, that is, depending upon the 
outside world for large quantities of imported beef, the tariff would have a 
larger effect, but as a matter of fact the United States imports large quantities 
of foreign meats only relatively, and for that reason the tariff has little or no 
effect. 

Q. If there was an increase in the tariff there would be a decrease in the 
United States?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In view of the fact that in shipping store cattle to Great Britain (I am 
calling our export cattle stores) where we have the possibility of eight or nine 
different markets throughout the British Empire, do you think that under 
present conditions the chilled meat trade will develop to any great extent?— 
A. No, I do not think there is any likelihood of the chilled meat trade develop- 
ing until there is a prospect of somebody making a profit out of it. 

Q. Isn’t that rather remote, in view of the conditions under which our cattle 
are sold in Great Britain?—A. It would not be remote if we could send regular 
shipments over there, because it would be worth while taking the initial losses 
for any firm to establish itself over there in the chilled meat trade; the difficulty 
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is that after a firm would have taken its initial losses, under existing conditions 
the firm would not be established. The live stock trade can be carried on 
under difficult conditions; they are willing to take such surplus as they can 
get, because our farmers are willing to take and feed the cattle, and those cattle 
because of their intrinsic merit command higher prices, which is the reward of 
home-bred beef. 

Q. Do you not think that that would be an important factor in developing 
the live stock trade?—A. It is a factor we have always had. 

Q. A shipment of cattle is sent to the British markets; it is taken 1p by 
the Scottish feeders, turned out for two or three months, it is then returned to 
the markets and will kill equal to the Scottish beef?—A. The fact that we have 
access to these feeders, that the cattle can be taken in and fed, will be a factor 
in developing a large live export trade, because heretofore cattle shipped live 
to Great Britain had to be killed immediately, while now they have a double 
outlet. If they have a suitable market for slaughtering, they can be slaughtered 
immediately, and many of them now going over are suitable for immediate 
slaughter, and if they are not they can go into feeding quarters and come back 
when conditions are better. 


The CuarrMan: Are there any other questions any member of the Com- 
mittee wishes to ask? ~ 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What is the saving in freight by shipping chilled cargoes as compared 
with the live animal?—A. It is quite considerable; I do not tknow what it is 


at the present time, but when we made these shipments it was about $15 per 
head. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Of a difference?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have it 44 from Winnipeg for a 1,200-pound steer, dressing at 720 
pounds of dressed beef, and giving a saving of $15.20—A. That is about it. I 
said about $15 per head. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would that offset your loss in the price of the chilled beef?—A. If we 
could have got within $15 per head for all the cattle in those cargoes, we would 
have been all right. 

Q. You could not even do that?—A. No. © 

The CuairMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have devoted a great deal of attention 
to the steer. Let us turn to the hog now, but before we get to that let me ask 
these general questions. 

Q. Is there any real competition between the packers, when they are in 
the market to buy what the farmer has to sell?—A. You had better ask someone 
else that question, sir. 

Q. Well, you have a frank countenance.—A. I will tell you the truth, sir. 

Q. That is what we expect you to do; that is supposed to go without saying, 
especially when a gentleman is under oath.—A. Unless you are different to the 
ordinary audience, as you want it, the facts are that the competition in the 
packing industry to buy live stock is keener I think than the competition that 
obtains in any other industry heretofore in Canada. That is what the packing 
industry is suffering from at the present time. I do not need to tell you that 
they are suffering, because all you have to do is to read the papers. There are 
too many plants for the amount of live stock, and the competition for live stock 
is very keen. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is it just as keen to-day?—A. Yes, it is just as keen to-day. 

Q. I am told by butchers that you gentlemen do not meet on Tuesday, but 
that you meet on Sunday, and that the price changes on Monday morning, and 
that it is uniform from all the packing industries. Is that true?—A. No. I do 
not know what you talking about. 

Q. You are not a man who attends Sunday meetings?—A. No, sir. The 
competition is so keen that it is gradually making the conditions extremely bad 
in the packing houses, and for that reason our ultimate relief is in greater 
quantities of live stock; that is the solution of our problems, the same as it is 
the solution of the farmer’s problems, and of Canada’s problems. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You made a statement which has redounded greatly to the honour 
of the packers in Canada when you stated that their attitude was a desire that 
the producers should get a fair and stable price for their products, in order that 
such stable price might ensure a stable supply in the future?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That appeals to me as a very reasonable outlook. Has that been the 
attitude of the packers for years past?—A. I think so. There has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding between the packers and the farmers. I do not know 
that it is a thing that is easy to go over and debate, but it has been going on a 
long time, and in some cases the criticisms were wrong on both sides. The 
attitude of criticism between partners never produces good results, anyway. 
While I do not know all the faults in times past, I do know that the packers 
paid low prices to the farmers. But the packers have nothing to do with the 
prices, absolutely nothing. 

Q. The contest between the buyer and the seller in the market sets the 
price?—-A. That is it, and there must always be a contest between the buyer and 
the seller. What I am saying absolutely stands alongside of this other fact, that 
every load of cattle we buy as low as we can. We send our buyer out, and he 
tries to save five or ten cents per hundred pounds on his purchases. But that 
does not at all conflict with the other statement I made, that we like to see the 
prices of products yield a fair profit to the man who raises them. What we need 
above all things is an outlet. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. On the markets of Toronto there is a great variation one week with 
another as to prices of meat, yet we find in the butcher shops, the retail shops, 
the price of that product is fairly constant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any comment to make upon that situation?—A. Yes. That 
is what one I think would expect. The price the packer pays on the market is 
determined by the number of cattle that are on the market. For instance, I 
was taking cattle to Toronto just before I came here. We have 500 there 
to-day. We have a short run there this week. The packers have an outlet for 
more beef than they can get; the market is up from 20 to 40 cents per hundred, 
or from $20 to $40 a bullock. 

Q. But it goes up a certain amount in a week, and the next week the price 
varies; one would hardly expect that, would he?—A. Well, the retailer in the 
main sets the price. The prices follow the broad movements rather than the 
daily movements, in the retail trade. 

Q. I notice this also; if there is an apparent scarcity of beef, the price goes 
up in 24 hours, as far as the retailers are concerned; they boost their prices right 
up, but if there is surplus they do not bring their prices down for months and 
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months?—A. I think every man in business gets all he can. That is the domi- 
nating rule in business. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think that is a truthful statement?—A. I am not an expert in the 
prices of the retail trade. I have not given it the same study, but I do not think 
you are getting anywhere if you blame a man for taking a higher price than he 
should, because every man gets as much as he can. When we are selling beef 
we get the last penny we can for it. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Your products have a fairly constant price?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You have gone fully into the cattle business; will you now go into hog 
production?—A. I am glad to have an opportunity of speaking to you of the hog 
industry, because the hog industry is facing at the present time a somewhat 
acute problem. We already have in the hog industry what we have not got in 
the cattle industry—we have an export meat trade. Canadian hogs, the bacon 
type of hogs have as a market for export Great Britain. There is a great 
difference between the type of hog that is demanded and consumed in Great 
Britain from that demanded and consumed on the Continent. On the Continent 
the chief importing country is Germany. Germany wishes fat meats, that is, 
cuts out of fat hogs such as are produced in the United States. Canada has no 
export trade to Germany at all; she has not a product such as the Germans 
wish. But Canada does produce and is adapted by nature for producing the 
type of hog Great Britain wishes, namely, a lean bacon type of hog, and her 
only market for the home export surplus is Great Britain. It behooves us there- 
fore to study carefully the requirements of the British trade, and what is 
necessary to receive the maximum return for the product we have to export. 
This is a question that has been discussed a great deal throughout Canada, in live 
stock circles, for the last three years, but it will bear repetition here because you 
are studying Canadian problems, and this is extremely important. Canadian 
bacon has a fair reputation on the British market; but Canadian bacon does not 
by any means hold first place on the British market. There is no reason why 
it should not hold, if not first place, at any rate a place very close to first place 
on the British market. 

Q. Why does it not hold first place on the British market?—A. The only 
reason is that our hogs are not well enough bred. Our great problem in connec- 
tion with the export bacon business is to produce the right type of hog, but 
it is something that is quite within our power to achieve. It has been done by 
others. 

Q. You say it is easy to produce such hogs?—A. It is easy to produce them; 
it has been done in countries with a much inferior natural endowment to ours. 
We have the kind of climate that produces the best bacon hog, and we have the 
feed which produces the best bacon hog, and there is no reason at all why any 
type of Canadian hogs should not surpass or equal hogs produced in any other 
part of the world. At the present time they do not. The Dominion Government 
in collaboration with all the Provincial Governments, the packers and everybody 
else who is interested, have been for a year and a half carrying on a campaign 
in connection with this feature of the business. There is nothing that approaches 
the importance of that, in connection with the hog industry of Canada. If 
we produce a hog that is as good as the Danish hog, we can capture the British 
market from Denmark, because we can produce hogs cheaper than they can. 
1 do not think there is any question of what Canada can do in the bacon industry. 
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_ Q. You mean we can get the hog to the consumer in Great Britain and have 
it according to his taste, equally as well as the Danes?—A. Yes. Take 
Western Canada,, the Province of Alberta for instance, the farmer there sells 
his oats and his barley for whatever the market offers; I do not know what it 1s 
at the present time, but it nets him back on his farm perhaps twenty cents a 
bushel, that is, for oats. 

The CuHarrMAN: What is it, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner: Perhaps 35 cents a bushel; I don’t know just what it is at 
the present time. 

Witness: At any rate, if he ships out his grain as grain, he has to pay 
the long freight haul to Fort William, then the lake freights beyond that, whereas 
if he feeds his grain on his own farm he converts 5 pounds of grain into one pound 
of hog, and as a consequence makes a tremendous saving on that score. Besides 
that, he improves his own farm by reason of the manure, and he produces a 
commodity for which, on the whole there is a more stable market than there 
is for grain, so I do not think there is any doubt as to Canada’s capacity to 
compete with Denmark, and to produce a bacon type of hog more cheaply. 
She is our greatest competitor on the British market. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. In speaking about the class of hog produced, what percentage of our hogs 
would come up to bacon requirements, or the standard of the Danish bacon? 
—A. It varies in the different parts of Canada. In Ontario, I should say per- 
haps 20 per cent of the hogs conform to the best bacon type. If Dr. Grisdale 
were here, he would know more about this than I do. In the West, a very small 
percentage; five per cent would be putting it high. 

Q. For the simple reason that there is no attention given to the breeding 
of the bacon type?—A. Yes. 

Q. They breed a type that will get ready quickly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any disability that you have in competing on the British market 
with other countries, in regard to the curing of the bacon, on account of our 
distance?—-A. Yes, that does constitute a disability. The Dane can ship from 
his packing house in Denmark one day, and it will be delivered in England 
the next day but one. 

Q. And consumed within the week?—A. Consumed very promptly, and of 
course that is an advantage—but that is an advantage which will be minimized 
as time goes on, and transportation facilities improve. ; 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is it not a fact that these so-called Wiltshire sides in Great Britain are 
being taken by the curers there and finished off to suit the British market?— 
A. They are smoked there, that is all; they are not cured. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the effect of feed on hogs for the 
class of bacon that you would require for butcher sides—A. I am not at all an 
expert on that, but the type of feeds that are prevalent in Canada are the 
feeds that are the best calculated to produce a bacon hog. I am thinking of 
oats, and barley. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Peas?—A. Peas, of course, are the very best hog feed, but they are not 
used very much now, because they are too expensive. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I think there is an idea prevalent, more particularly in Western Canada, 
that that very type of feed that you have mentioned namely, oats and barley 
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is not the proper type of feed to produce the quality of bacon which will take 
the first class price in Great Britain. They maintain out there, those who know 
the situation, that in Denmark they have the proper feed, because of the fact that 
they have so much skim milk and whey from their butter and cheese factories, 
and that was almost essential to produce that class of bacon—A. I think that is 
probably right. I am not an expert in regard to hog feeding, and I have no doubt 
that skim milk is a very desirable food for hogs, and it is quite natural that a 
hog industry should develop alongside a dairy industry, but you are developing 
a dairy industry in the West very rapidly, and you are not cut off from that 
type. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The dairy industry in Western Canada is not very great at the present 
time, it is localized more or less, so to speak, and consequently only a very 
small portion of the hogs raised would have that class of food available. Can 
you give the Committee any information in regard to the new regulations put 
in force during this last year, as to the grading of hogs for the purpose of 
trying to raise the grade of hogs, to be able to get the class of bacon required 
for Wiltshire sides. What is your experience with regard to the grading system? 
—A. I may say in the beginning that I believe the principle of that is right, and 
it has been put into fairly general operation in Western Canada, but has not 
become general in Eastern Canada. The reason why it has not would take 
a very long time to explain, but they are being gradually worked out, and I 
think they will soon work themselves out, and I think everybody believes in that 

rinciple. 

' Oo. From your experience in astern Canada, where you have your abattoir, 
you have not been able to get very much exact information with regard to the 
practicability of this plan—A. Well, there are some pretty important points 
in connection with that. I should not be surprised if ultimately the grading 
will be done on the dressed carcasses, and not on the live animal It is a much 
simpler problem, as a grading problem, to do it then, and there are many advan- 
tages in grading dressed rather than live and I am inclined to think personally 
that they will ultimately work out along these lines. , — 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How would you pay the producer?—A. There are difficulties that have 
not worked out, but they are capable of solution. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. That is one thing I was going to work up to. Do you not think that 
the proper solution to the problem is really the grading of the carcasses in the 
plant?—A. Personally I do, although I am not speaking for the packing house 
industry, because there would be some who would not agree with that. 

Q. Do you think, from any information that you may have, that the pack- 
ing plants would have any objection to the grading taking place in the plants 
rather than in the stock yard?—A. I do not think so; I cannot think of any. 

Q. I suppose you have not any information with you as to the relative pro- 
portion of, say, for instance, No. 1 hogs as bought at the stock yards, and the 
amount of No. 1 butchered sides that would come out of the packing plant; is 
it greater or smaller, or about equal?—A. Nearly all the hogs are bought graded 
in Eastern Canada, so there is no basis for comparison at all. 

Q. That is to say that the system at the present time, as far as the Easi 
is concerned, has not been sufficiently put into operation to give you any oppor- 
tunity to judge?—A. That is it; it has not been put into general operation. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. When you speak of grading in a packing house, why do you not get 
the producers to adopt better breeds of hogs, and raise our percentage of bacon 
hogs? Do you think a system could be worked out by which you could grade 
hogs in a packing house and carry it back to the producer, so he would see that 
it was a benefit to him?—A. Yes, I think it can. I would like to repeat that I 
am only expressing my own opinion on this, but I have thought of it a good 
deal. One cannot work out the details, because we have not taken the first 
step; here is what happens in practice in packing house operation. We buy a 
deck of hogs, they are generally bought in decks, about 80 hogs, from a commis- 
sion firm, say, John Smith. We pay John Smith for these hogs, and do not 
know from whom these hogs came. If the hogs were to be graded in the packing 
house, the procedure would have to be something like this: Instead of paying 
the full purchase price for these hogs, we would pay John Smith, say, 80 per 
cent of the price, that would be a price of ten cents per pound for the best grade 
hogs, for select bacon hogs, or ten cents per pound, if you follow out the practice, 
for what we call thick, smooth hogs, and a premium of a cent a pound for the 
select hog, and a discount of so much for different grades. As these hogs were 
sent over the scale, they would be graded. There is no difficulty about that; 
that can be done very accurately by a man who has been practising it only a 
short time. That is the great advantage of grading on the scale. After that, 
they would be worked out according to scale; the premiums and discounts would 
be worked out. Whatever sum was coming to John Smith in respect of that 
deck of hogs would be sent to him. The reason we could only pay 80 per cent 
and not the whole 100 per cent of the purchase price would be this, that he might 
have ten premium hogs and fifty discount hogs, and instead of giving him a 
premium on the whole deck, we would have to make a discount, so the packer 
would have to protect himself in some such way as I have mentioned, by 
advancing 80 per cent. However, the final statement would be made, ordinarily, 
within twenty-four hours of the time purchased. In regard to getting that back 
to the farmer, that involves still further problems, and the simplest way that 1 
can think of is for the farmer to have tags, probably for the provincial govern- 
ments to issue tag numbers to the farmers, and a record of these tags could be 
kept. That might be done, or the farmer might put individual marks on the 
hogs, but the problem of getting it back to the farmer is a difficult one, but it 
is not by any means insuperable. 


By Mr. Sales: ; 

Q. It would involve considerable book-keeping?—A. Yes, but it would b2 
worth it. 

Q. There has always seemed to me, Mr. McLean, to be a very wide spread 
between the live hog price, or dressed hog price, and cured bacon in this country, 
as compared with our Old Country spread—A. Yes. 

Q. What would your hogs, costing, for instance, 8 cents a pound, live weight 
what would that represent as dressed pork, say, your thick smooth hog?—A. 
I would be very pleased to send you the cut-out sheet, as we call it, showing how 
they work out, but I would rather not give you that off-hand, because I am 
not close enough to know. I never do it myself, and I have not the figures in 
my head. All I know, and can assure you of, is this, that the ultimate profit 
that is made on that hog, whatever the reason is, is quite small, and that no 
unreasonable prices are charged, that is over the year, by packing houses, and 
the fact is that packing houses do not make unreasonable profits. I suppose 
that is the point of your question, and I would like to take advantage of this 
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opportunity just to convince you on that point. I will not select the last two 
years, when nearly all packing houses have lost money, but I will select the 
very best years, and in the best years a profit of a quarter of a cent per pound 
on all the products sold is a very satisfactory profit. On a hog, that means about 
a quarter of, say, 160 pounds, 40 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, you do turn over your capital quite often?—A. That is the 
point. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are selling bacon to-day in England at less than in Canada?—A. 
Yes, we are making heavy losses on bacon in England to-day. 

Q. And charging the Canadian consumer to make up for it?—-A. No, I do 
not see why you say that at all. I want to make that plain. We are getting 
all we can in Canada. 

Q. When I have a loss in this department, naturally if I have an opportunity 
to make it up in another, I do.—A. No, that is bad reasoning, and I can refute 
you, because you were telling me yesterday about the farmer not being able to 
make up his losses. Neither can the packer or anybody else. We are controlled 
by the markets, by the markets to which we have to sell. 

Q. But the farmer has no protected market.—A. Yes, but he has a distinct 
market. 

Q. Not protected?—A. Neither have the packers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just let me ask you these questions. What are you selling bacon for 
in England at this time?—A. I should say that the average price of the Canadian 
bacon sold in England last week was about 80 shillings per 112 pounds. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Wiltshire sides?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is how much per pound?—A. I would have to take time to figure 
that out, it is 80 shillings per 112 pounds. 

Q. What are you selling the same type of bacon for in Canada?—A. We 
do not sell the same type at all; there is no Wiltshire trade in Canada. 

Q. The nearest type of bacon, corresponding to Wiltshire?—A. That is a 
point that I am glad to have an opportunity to explain, because it leads to a great 
deal of misunderstanding. Bacon in England means Wiltshire sides, and the 
price in England last week was roughly 80 shillings per 112 pounds. Bacon in 
Canada means a side. You know what that is. Or a deck, which is a very small 
percentage out of the middle of the hog. 

Q. The finer cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me what is the price in England and what is the price in 
Canada for that part of the side which we call bacon in Canada?—A. I am 
sorry I cannot but I would be very pleased to send it to you and any other parti- 
culars you wish in regard to bacon. I will give you a complete cut out, showing 
our complete cut out of the complete product of the hog, if you are interested. 

Q. We are interested in finding out what they sell for, say in the land of Mr. 
Sales’ birth, in Nottingham and say in Toronto. 

Mr. Sauzs: I will give you a strange experience I had. Before I came here 
I used to cure my own bacon and my own ham and sell it to customers and buy 
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for my own eating Davies’ ham, and I used to buy that in the year 1900 at 12 and 
13 cents a pound from the retailer in England, after the retailer and the whole- 
saler had made a profit on it. I came to Toronto in the same year and went 
into Davies’ own shops in Toronto and they asked me 20 cents a pound, and 
wondered what kind of a country I had come to and I have been wondering a good 
deal ever since. Is not that a strange thing? I think that holds yet to a large 
extent, at 86s. per cwt. for Wiltshire sides, and they are considered to be choice 
and that works out at a little less than 18 cents a pound per day for the Wilt- 
shirt sides—A. These Wiltshire sides that we sell for 86s. a swt. weight, I am 
letting you in on a trade secret now, cost us laid down there about 96s. 

Q. What would your price be to the Canadian consumer?—A. It is set by 
entirely different conditions. It is set by the play of competition by those 
people who have bacon to sell, all of us getting as much as we can. 

Q. No arrangement?—A. Absolutely none. I have told you that before. 

Q. There are so many words for these things. There are gentlemen’s agree- 
ments and arrangements, so perhaps you have another word for it—-A. If you 
would lay all your words on the table I would say no to them because I would 
like to have that part of the discussion over. 

Q. When I said the spread seems large I am giving my experience as an old 
country butcher, that when it passes 6 pence a pound, we used to sell the bacon 
from those hogs at 16 cents, and the lard at 20 cents and the ham at 20 cents. 
The spread has always been very much greater. I never could understand it. 
—A. I would not like to offer an offhand explanation of all these difficulties 
because it might be wrong. I am willing to give you the cut out, the price on 
these things, which is the best statement that enables you to judge as to whether 
or not the prices at which stuff is selling are fair. Each week all the hogs that 
we kill are put on to a cut out sheet and the cost of each in the cut worked out 
on that. If we kill two thousand hogs per week, there are 50 different products 
that come out of the hog and we don’t get anywhere by calling attention to 
one of these products to discuss whether it is a fair price because it depends on 
the price of the other 49 products, but if later you wish to go into this further I 
would be glad to come back with such sheets, or any other packer in Canada 
would be glad to come and give you the detailed information that you wish. 


The CuamrMan: We might avail ourselves of that offer?—-A. Well it stands. 
{ will be glad to take it up at any time. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We were very much interested in the development of the packing trade 
from this point of view. We find that animals are shipped two or three hundred 
miles, and as is the case in the West, five or six hundred miles, and the beef 
is sent back to the butcher. It does not look to me to be an economical process. 
Perhaps you can tell us why it developed—A. I think I can tell you whether 
or not it is an economical process, because I don’t think it would have happened 
if it had not been an economical process. That is the only conclusion I can 
arrive at. What are all the considerations behind it I cannot tell you, but I can 
give you some idea of the chief ones. They are brought up in a small Ontario 
town and there were two or three butchers bought their cattle, each of them 
had a slaughtering house on the outskirts of the town and they slaughtered 
their cattle there and sold their meats, and when I became connected with the 
packing business twenty years ago that was the universal practice. There may 
be what would be called a wholesale butcher, who would buy the cattle, slaughter 
them and sell them locally to the local butchers but he would never go further 
afield than his local town. That has been revolutionized in most towns, and he 
evidently thinks it is better to buy meat, not cattle. If you walk into an 
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ordinary butcher shop in an ordinary town in Ontario to-day and asked him, 
“Why do you buy beef instead of slaughtering them?” he would say, “I have 
not got time to go through the country and buy them and besides I am not 
in touch with the cattle market. I might pay five or ten dollars more than it 
is worth. I used to buy steers. I don’t do it any longer.” However the chief 
argument is with him that he has not got the time. “ But wouldn’t it pay you 
and save the freight? ‘You are here at this point. The cattle are brought in 
right past your door, driven along the streets, loaded on cars, shipped to 
Toronto and slaughtered and brought back to you. You could cut out the 
freight to Toronto and the freight back.” The explanation to that I think is 
chiefly this question about time and the staff the butcher would have to main- 
tain in order to do that, a staff large relatively to the number of cattle he has 
to kill. He would have to keep an extra man for that and after that the chief 
explanation lies in the fact that there are very considerable economies to be 
made by the centralized slaughtering of the animals. 

Q. Such a system as you spoke of has never grown up in the Old 
Country ?—A. No, it has not. 

Q. They still maintain the old theory and the old practice of saving the 
freight?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. They have 40 million people in a small area. We have not the popula- 
tion —A. That argument would seem to work both ways. There is such a 
large market there that I have often wondered that centralized slaughtering 
had not been introduced in Great Britain to a much greater extent than it has. 
There is centralized slaughtering at all the ports, Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow and formerly Bedford, but at those ports— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the freight on beef to any of those towns? That is the freight 
to Pembroke?—-A. I suppose it would be about 60 cents a hundred pounds. I 
am not sure. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Distribution would be a very important factor in your present method. 
Shipping cattle to Toronto, shipping the produce back to the butchers. I mean 
the cost of shipping back cattle again all over the country. Freight would be 
very costly?—A. Yes. 

Q. I can understand that if the population was dense the distribution would 
be reduced to an economical point. Where the population is scattered the cost 
increases.—A. The cost of distributing from Toronto in a sparsely settled district 
would be smaller than at a large point, but there are corresponding difficulties 
in a sparsely settled district. The butcher would have the same difficulty in 
operating by himself in that. The point in regard to change in the same 
system is that it is brought about not by the volition of the packing houses 
but by the volition of the retail butcher. The decision of that problem is in 
his hands, not in the packing house. If he thinks he can buy more cheaply 
locally than he can buy from us he will do it. He only buys from us if it is 
cheaper and that is the reason I said it was an economical movement, not 
uneconomic, because the decision is left with the man who is best able to judge 
whether it is cheaper to him or not. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Would there be reason to fear if he did not buy your beef some man 
across the street whose beef would be locally killed beef and the man across 
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the street might take his custom away by selling better beef. You would con- 
sider it good business to put it into the man at a lower price than the fellow 
on the opposite side cf the street could sell it at?—A. I realize all that argu- 
ment is something I don’t know anything about because it does not occur. We 
send our travellers out, and all I know is that we press them to make sales all 
the time at a profit. I am not saying we don’t make sales at a loss but we do 
it in spite of our efforts. 

Q. Do you not have greater economies in centralized slaughtering?—A. 1 
think the chief factor in that is that the butcher now has a different kind of 
job than he had twenty years ago. He stays in his shop and endeavours, by 
giving good service to his customers, to develop his trade under his own eye 
and he allows the slaughter house to do the slaughtering of the cattle. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And the distribution passes unto the consumer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that naturally increases the price to the consumer?—A. If there are 
extra costs, of course it does. 

Q. He has to bear the cost of your commercial traveller and the freight 
both ways as against saving centralized slaughter?—A. Those are all parts of 
the system and they have to be borne. I should think that the presumption is 
that the costs are less. Otherwise that system, would not have replaced the 
previous system. : 

Q. It costs $10 to ship a steer from the vicinity of Saskatoon to Winnipeg. 
Now we ship the beef back 500 miles. I don’t know what the freight rate is but 
it must be $1 a hundred. It must be a cent a pound and I think that I can go 
there and save money on the abattoir process. That seems to me an economical 
waste?—A. There is always a difficulty. Remember— 

Q. If such a thing is possible?—A. I don’t like such a matter to hinge on 
an individual case that I don’t understand. There is no point in taking it, except 
under the broad principles of this, and this revolution in the meat trade has 
occurred. I think the presumption that I have made is a fair presumption, has 
occurred because on the whole the butcher gets his beef cheaper and I don’t 
want to go beyond that, to the argument of individual cases I don’t know any- 
thing about. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Is there a fixity of prices to those butchers in the different towns. It has 
been stated that the price at which the butcher sells—take a town like Pembroke, 
that they all have to sell the same quality of beef at the same price, subject to 
pains or penalties if they do not.—A. I have been in the packing house business 
20 years and I never heard of it. You can imagine that being done probably 
but I never heard of it in my 20 years in the packing house business. I am not 
claiming that packing house people are of a very superior virtue to other people. 
I say following the theory of common sense they are working on that basis in 
the working out of their business. How can a packer from Toronto come in to 
a town like Pembroke and do that to work out their problems? 

Q. He could do so if there had been an agreement by all the packers —A. 
The other side of that is this, that if there are no such gentlemen’s agreements 
and never were, that you are not going to arrive at anything that is beneficial 
to the live stock industry or for Canadians generally by following out a lot of 
eee that are based on such agreements, that have their inception with that 
idea. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Your testimony is to the effect that the packers have never said to the 


retailers: “We will sell our product under the theory that vou will sell at a 
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certain fixed advance over the price which we sell to you.”—-A. Yes. That has 
never been suggested by any packer to any retailer in Canada. 

Q. That system we are finding out and I believe in the course of this inquiry 
we will find out in more particulars, exists in many lines of business, but you 
protest that the packers are as innocent as babes unborn of having followed such 
practice.—A. That is hardly fair phrasing, I submit, Mr. Chairman, because— 

Q. I don’t want to put words in your mouth which are at all unfair. You 
tell us as one serious gentleman to other serious gentlemen that that practice 
does not obtain.—A. Absolutely. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. It is your practice to sell to every butcher in the town who wants to buy, 
or every retailer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you refuse any?—A. Except when we are afraid of their credit. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you carry on a credit business?—A. We attempt to collect in 7 days. 
Our average of outstanding accounts is about 12 or 13. 

The CuamrMan: That is a happy business?—A. Our percentage of bad debts 
is about one-tenth of one per cent. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Your buyers go on the market. They pay different prices for different 
grades of live stock?—A. That is heifers as compared with steers. 

Q. In quoting the prices of your product, as you sell to the retailer through- 
out the country, do you quote any difference as between steer and heifer beef ?— 
A. Yes, that is if we are paying a different price alive. These differentials be- 
tween various grades keep constantly showing between supply and demand and 
our prices constantly changed in correspondence to the cost to ourselves. 

Q. There is a difference between heifer and steer beef in the cost the retailer 
pays to you?—A. There is always at a time when there is a difference between 
the price of heifers and the price of steers alive. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There generally is?—A. At the present time there would not be very 
much, I think what Mr. Elliott has in mind is that cows and heifers were cheap 
as compared with steers. There was much more than a usual differential last 
Fall and that was due to the different conditions. There was no outlet for 
heifers to the United States and there was an unlimited outlet for steers to the 
United States. 

Q. Did you include any heifers in your chilled meat shipment?—A. Yes. 
We got better returns on cows than anything else. The cows are better than the 
heifers and the heifers better than the steers. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Why this discrimination that exists on the market to-day, that exists 
between steers and heifers?—A. According to the outlets we have for them, at 
whatever prices we can sell them, they reflect back on the cost. 

Q. What I don’t see is this, that if the beef is as good why should it not 
sell at the same price or why should you not pay the same price for it?—A. The 
man who determines whether it is good or not is the butcher. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is 20 minutes after five and there are one or two 
aspects of the live stock business that I think we would like to touch if the 
gentlemen are finished about the steers. 
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By Mr. Milne: * 

Q. In about 1905 or 1906 there was a great campaign through the prairies 
about bacon hogs, and we got Yorkshires extended through the West. Now 
they have all disappeared and we get the lard hog. Now we are turning around 
and taking the bacon hogs again. What is the reason?—A. There were so 
many American farmers came into the West and brought their lard hogs with 
them. The bacon hog looked like an unfinished hog to them. An American 
packer was in our packing house a few weeks ago and he saw a line of Yorkshire 
hogs and he said they did not look any good to him. They were progressive men 
with capital and enterprising farmers and they had their effect on the general 
sentiment. Another thing was, and this probably was the chief, that during the 
war there was a market for any kind of stuff, no matter what it was. Food and 
bacon was so scarce that the British Ministry on food were willing to buy any 
sort of bacon at a price. We were not forced by interest to produce them 
and now we are. If we don’t produce the bacon type of hog now we will be 
driven off the British market. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Have you had much trouble in getting sufficient hogs of that type?—A. 
Yes; the proportion in the West is very moderate. However, it is improving. 
There has been a strong movement for the improvement of this type of hogs in 
the West. 

Q. Before you came in I guessed it at about 20 per cent.—A. I don’t 
know, I could not say. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you do when you have a short run in Toronto, when you do 
not get enough to keep going?—-A. We have to scurry around and get what we 
can, and be satisfied with what we can get. 

Q. You do not bring in any dressed pork from the United States?—A. Yes. 
I thought you meant live hogs. We bring in some American hogs, but not very 
many, and those are not carcasses, but cuts. We buy in certain years a great 
many American bellies cured, and put them into the domestic trade. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What is the difference in the price of hogs as between Chicago and 
Toronto?—A. About two cents a pound. 

Q. Is that on account of the quarantine?—A. No, it is the American hog 
would not bring the price; we have no outlet for them. 

Q. Then the thirty days quarantine makes no difference?—A. Yes, it pre- 
vents trading undoubtedly, even if we wished to do it. 

Q. During the war it made a difference of four or five cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the farm production of the hog grower in this country affected by that 
quarantine?—A. I don’t know that I have ever considered that. It certainly 
prevents American hogs coming, and the effect of it is that Canada in recent 
years has get a much higher price for hogs than the United States. 

- Q. Do you find the Americans turning towards Canadian bacon?—A. I 
cannot tell you whether there is any general movement in that direction or not, 
but I doubt if there is. The large hog is very firmly established, in the United 
States. 

Q. For what reason?—A. In the main because he is suitable to the climate 
and to the type of feed they have, which is corn. 

Q. Is there any extra demand for heavy pork in the States that does not 
exist in Canada?—A. Yes, there is. 
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Q. Down South?—A. Yes. 
Q. Among the coloured population?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What difference in price is there between here and the United States; 
I suppose that will be according to the type of hog?—A. Our hog has a higher 
intrinsic value. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We would like now to get a similar statement as to the lamb business? 
—A. I would like to remind you that I am not at all posing as an encyclopedia 
in regard to the useful things that are developed in connection with the live- 
stock industry. The lamb industry or the mutton industry of Canada has been 
more or less intermittent; I would say that is true of hogs also, and cattle, but 
to a greater extent of lambs. We have never had any export market for our 
lambs, except to the United States. As far as I know, our lambs have never 
been shipped to Great Britain, except in very small quantities. My judgment 
would be that our lambs differ from our hogs, in this respect, that there is no 
available export market awaiting us. We are safe in going along developing 
hogs to almost any extent, but so far as my knowledge goes there is no broad 
market that will absorb our lambs except the United States, where there is a 
duty of three cents against them. The United States will take all of our lambs 
at a price, but of course there is a duty of three cents to come off. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Tell us about the importing of lambs. You do some of that, I pre- 
sume?—A. Yes. In various years there have been very large numbers of lambs 
imported into Canada, for the reason that there were not enough produced in 
Canada. This year so far as I know, there have not been any; at any rate there 
are very few. 

Q. That is, there have not been any imported?—A. As far as I know there 
have not been. 

Q. That will be good news to my section of the country?—A. I do not 
think there has been any this year at all. It may be that some lambs have come 
in at Vancouver or Victoria. In regard to the exporting of lambs or the import- 
ing of lambs, I imagine there is a pretty general illusion in regard to that ques- 
tion. It is not that Canada does not raise enough lambs. What happened in 
the past was that in the fall season, when our lambs were coming in in large 
numbers, those lambs are bought and slaughtered at the Toronto market, and 
are purchased and sent to the eastern United States cities, and many are shipped 
to Buffalo, New York and Boston, and while that run is on the large American 
cities absorb these lambs, because they are of extremely good quality, better 
than the average American lambs. Then when the scarce season comes on, dur- 
ing the winter months, there are very few lambs marketed in Canada, and we 
have to look some place else for our lambs, and we find the New Zealand lambs 
on the market. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would not be injurious to Canada?—A. No, not in my judgment. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You do not enter into competition with American lambs?—A. When 
they come in they sell against whatever Canadian lambs there are here. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that the New Zealand lambs are imported and held in 
cold storage and put on at the earliest date, before the Canadian lambs are 
available?—A. Yes; if they are imported at all that would be the time they 
would be here. They are imported in the winter, during the season of scarcity, 
and if there is any hang-over, every man will attempt to clear them off before 
the first of July; if there is any hang-over, that is the reason they put up, that 
they have to be sold. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The business in frozen lamb is much larger than it is in any other meat; 
can you guess at the number that are frozen?—A. Lambs come to the market 
in the fall, and are not available during the winter. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Is there not another reason, that lamb keeps frozen better than beef; 
it comes out in better condition?—A. No, I do not think so. That never ocecur- 
red to me. It is easier for the butcher to handle, because beef is bulkier and 
more unwieldy, and is more difficult to handle when frozen, on the block than 
lamb is. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does our market suffer from the duty on lambs?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Who pays the duty, the consumer or the producer, in Canada?—A. I 
thought you meant, pay the United States duty. 

Q. Our market is the New England market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the duty reduced the price you are able to pay for lambs?—A. I 
do not want to discuss the export business; I have thought out the beef business, 
but have not thought of lambs. I would say that it is the same with beef as 
with lambs, and I would say that the American producer pays the duty. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Because the supply is small?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. We would have the advantage of the extra quality, and the duty besides, 
if it were not there?—A. I suppose so. 
The CHatrMAN: Are we ready now to go on to eggs? 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. McLean, that when the rush of lambs is coming on 
in the fall, large quantities are bought up and slaughtered by the abattoirs and 
held in cold storage, and placed on the markets when the price is higher?—A. 
Yes; that is their object, that is why they do it. This year is rather an unusual 
one. They are going to have to sell them for less than the cost of them coming 
in; that is why people have to make cold storage, to sell at a higher price when 
the time comes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you ready for eggs now? I understand, Mr. McLean, that your 
company deals largely in eggs?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you anything of value to communicate to the Committee about 
eggs, the production or marketing of eggs, the conditions of getting them to 
market and so forth?—A. There is one feature of the egg trade that would not 
stand discussion a few years ago, something we do not hear much about now, 
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namely, the iniquities of the people who store eggs. You will all recall the dis- 
cussions that went on during the war—I don’t know that it is worth while bring- 
ing that up now, but I would like to make one feature clear to you, as to the 
function of cold storage in the food industry generally, that will be of interest. 
Before there were cold storage plants in Canada, you know what happened. 
Some of you are younger than I am, and perhaps do not remember as well. in 
the spring of the year, around Easter time, we used to buy eggs at home for 
eight and ten cents a dozen, and butter was correspondingly cheap a little later 
on. Eggs were very plentiful and very cheap in the spring, but in the winter they 
were non-existent; the ordinary family did not have any eggs to eat at all. The 
cold storage man saw his opportunity there. He did just what I told Mr. Elliott 
the cold storage man does; he erected a cold storage plant, he would buy stuff 
when it was cheap and sell it when it became dear. That was his purpose in 
erecting cold storages. How has it worked out? Up to the time when the cold 
storage became adequate, the owner of a cold storage plant made very hand- 
some profits. If I had the only cold storage plant in Canada to handle eggs, 
I would make a lot of money out of it, because I would be the only buyer in the 
spring, and I could set my own price in the winter. Cold storage in the egg 
trade, in the butter trade and every other trade has worked out in this way. 
The attractions of the cold storage business resulted in a certain number of cold 
storage plants being built, and they went on until there were enough plants or 
more to correspond with the production. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. To carry the over-production?—A. Yes, to carry the over-production. 
What happens now? Instead of a price of eight cents for eggs in the spring, 
which we would still have if we did not have cold storage plants, we have a 
price of twenty, twenty-five or thirty cents in the spring for eggs, according to 
the season, and instead of eggs being non-existent or selling for $1 a dozen in 
the winter time, we have eggs selling at a price that is regulated at that end by 
the competition between the cold storage houses and the warehouses, to get rid 
of their stocks. The stocks are put in, and at that time the producer gets more 
for his eggs by reason of the cold storage plants. If he is playing safe, the cold 
storage man must be out of eggs by the Ist of January, because after that time 
it is dangerous to carry cold storage eggs; the sun is beginning to shine, and 
greater quantities of eggs are brought in. 

Q. What quantities of eggs are brought in; can you give us any informa- 
tion as to that?—-A. The production and consumption of eggs is vastly increased 
by the cold storage facilities. One has only to reflect a moment to realize that. 
The average price received by the producer is very much greater by reason of 
the cold storage operations. 

Q. I suppose you buy your eggs direct from anybody who offers them?—A. 

es. 
Q. How do you find the quality of the eggs you buy from the producers? 
—A. I imagine that what you are inquiring for is that certain regulations have 
been made in regard to eggs, the laws applicable to inspecting? 

Q. Exactly —A. I am sorry to say that I do not know anything about that. 
I am not close enough in touch with the produce branch of our business. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does the Canadian hen supply the Canadian people with eggs, Mr. 
McLean?—A. I do not know whether the total production of eggs in Canada is 
as great as the total consumption. Some of our eggs are exported, and against 
that there are some eggs imported, but whether the exports are greater or less 


than the imports, I do not know. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You export eggs to the United States?—A. No, sir, we do not export any 
eggs to the United States. There is no export trade to the United States; their 
eggs are cheaper than ours. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Where are eggs principally imported from?—-A. The United States. 

Q. Any from China?—A. I do not know of any. 

The CuatRMAN: Any further questions about eggs, so that Mr. McLean can 
get away to Toronto to-night? 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How about the export of eggs to Great Britain;,is it not a fact that our 
eggs bring a higher price than American eggs?—A. I think so. I think that has 
been accomplished by the Canadian system enforced by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Q. The quality of eggs coming in from the United States is very much better 
than it was a year ago?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Toumie: I think I have noticed that at the place I eat; they have 
not that old-fashioned flavour they had years ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How about the manufacture of Oleo, Mr. McLean?—A. I am pleased to 
have an opportunity of saying a word upon that question. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Before we leave the egg question, I would like to say that a year ago last 
winter I happened to be in a town in Western Canada, where there were a couple 
of cars billed for the United States termed Canadian Special Eggs. I went into 
a store a few hours after seeing those two cars of eggs, and I found they were 
selling in that store United States eggs marked “special”. There was a piece of 
evidence that seemed to me to be rather remarkable. Here we were shipping out 
Canadian eggs to the United States marked “ special” and our store-keepers 
were having sold to them from the abattoir United States eggs marked “ special ” 
Do you suppose there is any great prevalence of that practice?—A. I doubt it. 
I never heard of Canadian eggs going to the United States. 

Q. I saw those two cars there myself—A. They might have been eggs that 
had been shipped from the United States into Canada, and for some reason were 
refused and were being returned. 

Q. Those two cars were shipped out to the United States, they were shipped 
out from the same cold storage plant from which the United States special eggs 
were bought by the retailer—A. I cannot offer you any explanation. I never 
heard of Canadian eggs going to the United States. 

Mr. Sates: Whose abattoir would that be, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner: The question is rather irrelevant, Mr. Sales. 

The Cuaimman: I did not hear the question, I was busy at the moment. 
Are there any further questions to ask Mr. McLean? 

Mr. GarpIner: He represents a firm that manufactures oleomargarine, Mr. 
Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Tell us about oleomargarine, Mr. McLean—A. I am very pleased to 
have an opportunity of saying a word about oleomargarine. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Do you make oleomargarine?—A. Yes, sir. I think in 1918 legislation 
was passed. Before that time the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in 
Canada had been forbidden. During the war, and for a couple of years following 
the war, when there was such an intense demand for butter in Europe, a great 
deal, a very large quantity of our butter was shipped to Europe, and for that 
reason very large quantities of oleomargarine were consumed in Canada. We 
manufactured at that time quite large quantities. Since that time the amount 
has varied from year to year and from season to season. At the present time 
the quantity that is being made and sold in Canada is much less than during 
the war years, but it is still considerable. 

I need not tell you what opposition there has been to oleomargarine. What 
I want to do is to tell you what I conceive to be the problems, the national 
problems that are involved in this thing, 1 would like you to think that I am 
not advocating any special interests, the interests of the manufacturers or the 
dealers in oleomargarine; I am trying to think of what our national issues are. 
We do not consider that it is good business for us as a country to exclude any 
wholesome food. I have never heard that argument seriously advanced by 
anybody. The test that is ordinarily made in respect of a food we propose to 
introduce into Canada is this: Is it sound, is it wholesome? The facts in regard 
to oleomargarine are so widely accepted and have been accepted by so many 
countries for so long a time that it is hardly necessary to discuss the merits of 
margarine on that basis. It is a sound food, and there is no gainsaying that. 
The man who disputes the soundness and the healthfulness of oleomargarine 
might as well talk about the world not being round. It has been settled long ago. 
Every civilized country in the world accepts oleomargarine. 

Q. What is it made of?—A. It is made almost altogether of vegetable 
and animal fats churned in milk. At the present time the predominating factor 
is Oleo oil, which as you know is a beef fat. Oleo oil is produced from the 
selected parts of beef animals, reduced by a certain process, in which is is kept 
scrupulously sound and sweet. All fats, as you are aware, consist of various 
ingredients at different melting points. Beef tallow or the fat that comes out 
of the beef animal is divided up by this Oleo process into two fats at different 
melting points, and these are separated by applying different melting points. 
One is Oleo oil, the other is Oleo stearin. Nobody disputes the wholesomeness 
of either of these products; there cannot be any dispute about them. Oleo stearin 
enters into shortening, without question. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Q. In what form?—A. Well, Crisco is a shortening. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How much?—A. Why not mention Domestic Shortening? Each firm 
has its own brand. Our brand is Domestic Shortening, and into that brand goes 
our steirne. 

Q. Do you import your animal fats, or do you use Canadian?—A. We use 
Canadian so long as they will suffice, and they have more than sufficed for 2 
number of years. 

During the war we imported quite large quantities of oleomargarine from 
the United States, because the outlets for margarine were greater than we 
could produce out of our own oil. : 

Q. Where do you get the vegetable oil? A. That is cottonseed oil and is 
bought in the United States. It is an oil that is produced from crushing cotton 
seeds. That is also allowed free into Canada and is very extensively used in 
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the manufacture of other edible products, for instance shortening. Ordinary 
shortening consists of cottonseed oil compounded with beef steirne. These are 
the two chief ingredients in oleomargarine. The steirne and the cottonseed oil 
are very extensively used, and have been for years and years in the production 
of commodities the wholesomeness of which has never been challenged. This 
Oleo oil is the same in essence as far as wholesomeness is concerned as steirne. 
It is another component of the original steer fat. That is what Oleo is composed 
of. 

Q. How much butter do you use?—-A. That varies, according to the demand. 
I think for the last two years there has been practically no butter used in the 
manufacture of Oleo in Canada; we have not used any, and I doubt if anybody 
else has. 

Q. In milk or milk products?—A. All these fats we churn in milk. 

Q. Do you use whole milk or skimmed milk?—A. No skimmed milk. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. After the butterfat is taken out of it?-A. There is variation in the 
product. They are put out at different times. We use whole milk at times, 
and at times we use skimmed milk. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. What is the object of churning this milk?—A. The milk is treated as 
it is in butter. The object of churning in milk is to get it to a better flavour. 
The object of churning it in milk is to get that characteristic butter flavour; 
we do not get an exact butter flavour, but we get a flavour approaching it. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That is the popular flavour; without that it would not take at all?—A. 
This is a butter substitute. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. A butter substitute?—A. Yes. If I have convinced you in regard to 
the wholesomeness, the rest is easy. Oleo is selling to-day for 22 cents a pound, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As against what?—A. As against 53 cents for butter. 
By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is that the wholesale price?—A. 53 cents. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. So that all these prices are wholesale?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask this question. Does oleo come into competition with creamery 
butter of a good type?—A. It is difficult to answer that, but I would say scarcely 
at all. It is not used by the same people; the people who buy oleo buy it for two 
purposes; some use it for table use; those people could not afford to buy creamery 
butter, at any rate it would cost them very much more. The most general use to 
which oleo is put is shortening, making cakes and so on. For that purpose it is 
just as good as creamery butter, and a great many people use it who would 
otherwise use creamery butter. I would not be surprised if your wife cooked with 
creamery butter. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is it better than these other brands of shortening for cooking purposes? 
—A. I cannot say. 
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Q. But less the flavour the milk gives, there would be practically no differ- 
ence?—A. Yes; there are the same essential ingredients. 
Q. And the same food value?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you address yourself to this aspect of the question; what steps, if 
any, are taken by manufacturers of oleo to prevent its being passed off as butter? 
—A. Well, they take the steps which are prescribed by the Government. The 
Government endeavours to frame regulations that will absolutely prevent that, 
and I think they have been quite successful. So far as I know, there is no 
general fraud in that respect. I have never heard of a single case, in my own 
experience. 

Q. You might describe those methods.—A. Oleo is sold mostly in one- 
pound prints; they are contained in wrappers, on which the word “Oleo” is typed 
in one inch letters, which could not be mistaken. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. That is stamped into the material itself?—A. Yes. I was going to add 
that. The print is wrapped in a wrapper, on which is printed again in one inch 
type the word “Oleo.” The product itself is stamped in one and a half inch 
_ type, so that it cannot possibly be overlooked unless it is deliberately pressed. 


By Dr. McKay: 
Q. Unless it is made over?—-A. Unless it is made over. So that there is no 
possibility of fraud, unless it is by the deliberate act of somebody who makes it 
over, and who takes it out of these various wrappers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Although I am speaking for myself only, there are other people who 
agree with me, there are some people in this House who, although they do not 
like the idea of forbidding the manufacture of a wholesome article of food, are 
still impressed with this fact, that in certain eating houses and in certain places 
oleo is palmed off as butter, even with the present governmental regulations. 
Can you as a manufacturer suggest any means which might be taken to render 
that impossible?—-A. Well, that is a problem I have never set myself to, so that 
I could not have an offhand suggestion or solution. I think the department, or 
those interested in it in the department have given a great deal of consideration 
to it, and I think they are satisfied that that type of fraud is not very general. 
There is this to be added, that if oleo is put on the table and those who eat it 
do not know the difference between it and butter there is no great harm being 
done to anybody. I am not saying that that fraud is extensive, but I am saying 
that that proves the whole case. If that is the argument against oleomargarine 
it gives the whole case away, because it is equivalent to stating that a product 
that is sold at less than one-half the value is not distinguishable except by marks 
on the butter. 

Q. Will you address yourself to this phase of it; although it be a wholesome 
article of food, suppose it still has not the nutritive value of butter, is it not a 
fraud on the consumer if it be passed off upon him? 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Sinclair suggests fraud upon the consumer. What have 
you to say to that?—A. If that fraud is passed off on him as butter, that is 
something for the experts to battle over. Remember, the statements of these 
individuals that butter contains more nutriment than oleomargarine, or that 
oleomargarine contains more nutriment than butter proves nothing. Those 
claims are equally made on both sides. I do not know which is the better. I 
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know I eat butter as a palliative, because it makes my bread more palatable. 
I am quite sure that I would eat oleo, although I do not in practice for the same 
reason that I would if butter were not available. I am quite sure that whatever 
the nutritive value is relatively, I cannot tell you, but you can get as many 
experts to argue that oleomargarine has more nutritive value than butter as you 
can get to argue the other way. So that an ex parte statement proves nothing. 

Q. Do you use any colouring matter to make it resemble butter?—A. No. 
We try to get the colour of our oleomargarine as near as possible to that of 
butter, but we are forbidden expressly by legislation from using colouring matter, 
whereas the butter manufacturer is allowed to use all he wishes 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. The law requires that these men selling it in restaurants have to hang 
up a sign which says ‘“‘Oleo sold here.” 
Mr. Sates: I have never seen one yet. 
Hon. Mr. Totmin: That is a matter for the police. 
Mr. Sates: I have had a strong suspicion that the butter on my toast did 
not taste just right. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. If you quit manufacturing Oleo, you would still have it made for your 
beef fat shortening?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would not be any great hardship on the manufacturer?—A. Quite 
right. I am not talking of our own interests, but of the national interests. Not 
a word of what I have said has been prompted by our own interest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have a perfect right to express your views upon your own interests; 
your interest is the national interest?—-A. We have an investment of $85,000 in 
an oleomargarine plant. If oleomargarine is forbidden, or if the manufacture of 
oleomargarine is forbidden by law, that plant will not be worth anything. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How would you like this suggestion; if a restriction be placed upon oleo- 
margarine, provided it is coloured so that it cannot be sold as butter?—A. How 


would you suggest colouring it? 
Q. Put pink or blue in it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If it were tinged pink so that it could not be taken for butter, would it 
affect. the sale?—A. Of course it would. That is a most unreasonable thing. 
When you get to that, you get into a new realm altogether. You have an unfair 
and unreasonable suggestion to achieve by chicanery what you cannot accomplish 
by argument. You forbid us to colour oleomargarine while you allow the butter 
maker to colour his butter. 

Mr. Sates: I protest, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuatrman: I will have to defend myself. That is a suggestion which 
does not meet with your approval, Mr. McLean?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. How many are engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine in Canada 
to-day, separate factories?—A. I would think that there would be less than half 
a dozen. 
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Q. Where are they located?—A. There are two in Toronto, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Torte: There are two in Toronto and one in Edmonton. That 
is all I know of. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Coming back to the suggestion about colouring. Would that affect the 
sale of oleo for cooking purposes at all?—A. Yes, most decidedly it would affect 
the sale for every purpose. Would you eat pink butter? 

Q. No. I understood from you that you thought the use of oleo as a spread 
was not as great as its use as a shortening?—A. I said it was used for two pur- 
poses. 


Q. I am asking you first of all, would it interfere with its sale as shortening? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. Because every woman would be afraid to put it in, because 
she would be afraid of poisoning her family. 

Q. But not with the name of the Harris Abattoir on it?—A. Yes, although 
that would be a strong consideration to the contrary. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why do they not object to pink ice cream, then?—A. Because pink ice 
cream is pink because strawberries are put into it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. In every case?—A. Well, presumably. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What is the natural colour of oleo oil?—A. It varies somewhat, but the 
natural colour of oleo oil approximates but weakly the colour of butter, pale 
butter. 

Q. What is the colour of cottonseed oil?—A. White. 

Q. You claim it would be very unreasonable to add another different colour 
to the natural product?—A. Yes, certainly. 

The CHatRMAN: On the principle that everybody should sell under his own 
colouring. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. The dairyman is permitted to make that colouring greater during certain 
seasons of the year?—A. The dairyman claims the right to make his butter any 
colour he wishes, but he suggests that the maker of oleomargarine should make 
it pink or green. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I am not a dairyman.—A. I know that. You are too intelligent for that. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Is it not a fact that as butter goes up in price there is an increase in the 
consumption of oleomargarine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when butter goes down to ordinary prices, the sale of oleo shrinks? 
—A. It almost disappears. 

Q. What is the proportion in comparison as between the manufacture of 
butter in Canada and the total manufacture of oleo; what is the total production 
of oleo as compared with butter?—A. It would be less than one per cent. 

Q. Do you consider the manufacture of Oleo a serious menace to the dairy- 
ing industry in Canada to-day?—A. No. 
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Q. What would it compete with to-day?—A. Rotten dairy butter. 

Q. Is it desirable to continue the manufacture of that dairy butter?—A. 
Of course not. 

Q. What would you do with the cream, if you stopped the manufacture of 
it?—A. It would go into the creamery. 

Q. And be made into first class butter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. These factories have been put up with the distinct understanding that 
they are only allowed to make it for one year; it has been extended for one year 
at a time. It is natural to suppose that the manufacture was quite limited. 
If the limit was taken off, if it was permissible to make oleomargine in Canada 
for any length of time, is it not fair to say that it would be manufactured in 
greater quantities than it is at the present time, and that it would be a greater 
competitor of butter?—A. That question involves general and national interests. 
The chief dairy countries in Europe are Holland and Denmark. They manu- 
facture creamery butter a great deal more, relatively speaking, than Canada 
does. They export it to England, and consume this Oleo. The result of making 
this regulation permanent would be that more margarine would from year to 
year be consumed, and I think it would be a good thing for Canada, in fact I 
am sure of it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. They are seriously considering the stopping of it?—A. How can the 
national interests be injured by getting for 22 cents what otherwise you will 


pay 53 cents for? : 
The Cuamman: “A Daniel come to judgment.” Some of us feel very 
strongly along these lines in regard to a protective tariff. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How is the price of oleomargarine affected by the price of butter, that 
is to say, when it goes up does the price of Oleo follow?—A. Not by any means 
in comparison; for instance, in the last six weeks butter has gone up twenty 
cents a pound, and Oleo the same way but not to the same extent. 


The CuamrMaAN: It is after six o’clock now, gentlemen. We will not meet 
to-night. I think I may for myself and for you thank Mr. McLean, the witness, 
for the very valuable information he has given us, and I can assure him that we 


appreciate it very highly. 
We will meet to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock. 
(The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 22, at 11 o’clock.) 


House or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room 268, 
TuHourspay, March 22, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


D. W. LepINGHAM called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Ledingham, what is your full name?—A. David W. Ledingham. 
Q. And you live where?—A. St. John, New Brunswick. 
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Q. And what do you do there?—A. I am the manager of the Furness-Withy 
Company, Ltd. 

Q. That is a steamship company?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman: I will ask Mr. Caldwell to go ahead and examine this 
witness. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Your firm has a potato warehouse rented in St. John?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Rented in the name of the Furness-Withy Company ?—A. From the city 
of St. John. 

. When you rented this building what condition was it in?—A. A very 
dilapidated state. 

Q. And you fitted it up?—A. It was fitted up. 

Q. It was fitted up; your firm did not do it?—A. No. 

Q. Who did?—A. Messrs. Porter, Hatfield and Gallager. 

Q. Who are these people?—-A. They are potato buyers and shippers down 
there. 

Q. How did you come to rent this in the name of the Furness-Withy 
Company? Does the Fuiness-Withy Company control the use of this ware- 
house?—A. Not altogether, sir. 

Q. Do they control it at all?—A. In this way, that we have an arrangement 
with these people to whom we made a sub-lease that any business they have 
through this shed shall be handled by our company. 

Q. And are any other shippers allowed to ship through this warehouse?—A. 
No, sir. There is no space. 

Q. In other words, these three large shippers, and the Furness-Withy Com- 
pany entered into an agreement with the Furness-Withy Company to lease it, 
and nobody should be allowed to ship through it but these three shippers.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. This was fitted up by these three shippers, with their own personal 
capital?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Your company did not put any money into it at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you pay the city of St. John for this?—A. $100 a year. 

Q. That is a pretty small rent?—A. It was to have been $1. If you will 
permit me to explain, this shed was in such a bad shape, and I pointed out that 
they were carrying it in a state of decay, and it would probably fall through and 
this was new business that nobody else would tackle, no other shipper in New 
Brunswick, and we conceived the idea of diverting potatoes from Boston to 
St. John. This was an opportunity of getting a frost proof shed, with a water 
front. These people had very considerable expense in refitting it and putting 
in heating appliances and making it fit for use. 

Q. Did the Furness-Withy Company at that time know that the Govern- 
ment here had promised to put in a frost proof warehouse at St. John?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know if these three shippers did?—A. I do not. 

Q. I do, because I had a lot of correspondence on it, and they were very 
anxious for the Government to do it, to begin with, and later they seemed to 
back up in their support. I wondered why at the time, but I found that it 
was for the purpose of cornering the potatoes, which they later did in 1922. 
—A. Yes, they were the only shippers then. 

Q. These three men absolutely controlled the export trade to Cuba that 
winter.—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is last winter?—A. No, sir; they had the greater portion of it, but 
the Canadian Pacific Railway last winter had a service line to Cuba. 
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Q. In 1922?—A. This is 1923—yes, in 1922, You remember, the Cicilian 
left St. John, voyage upon voyage. 

Q. About three trips?—A. Yes, sometimes, I think, with as high as 8,000 
or 10,000 barrels. 

Q. It was very limited?—-A. Yes. Of course, they loaded directly from 
the cars to the ship. 

Q. What is your rate on potatoes to Cuba?—A. It varies. There is no 
fixed rate, it is an open market rate. 

Q, From week to week?—A. No, from boat to boat, when we can fix a 
charter. 

Q. How many sailings have you put out of St. John this winter?—A. We, 
I think, have had 18 boats: I have not the figures. 

Q. You do not know the quantity of potatoes shipped out of there this 
winter?—A. Yes, 800,000 bushels, shipped from St. John this winter, up to the 
last sailing which was on the 4th of March, I think. 

Q. That:is, to Cuba?+—Ave Yes, sir. 

Q. There has been another warehouse established to St. John for this pur- 
pose?—-A. Yes, a very splendid one. 

Q. By whom?—A. The Federal Government, I understand. 

Q. And the other shippers are able to ship through it this vear?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you people handling all the potatoes shipped from St. John?—A. No, 
sir. 

). Just handled through this Porter, Hatfield, Gallagher warehouse?—A. No, 
sir, also out of this government shed as well. 

Q. You have not handled them all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You say there is no fixed rate; how is that arrived at?—A. We start 
out to charter a steamer. 

Q. You do not own the steamships; they are not your boats?—A. No, sir, it 
is done mostly with foreign bottoms, Norwegian steamers, which are able to operate 
at lower costs than American or British steamers. They have lower wages 
and lower operating expenses and lower capital expenses, I believe. 

Q. Shipping between the same two points?—A. These boats—I will explain 
—they are owned in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. They come to North America for a period and enter into an arrangement 
by a time charter. They will charter for maybe $1.40 a deadweight ton for 
a month, to certain companies in the United States or Great Britain, and these 
companies trade with them. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Mr. Ledingham, are these commonly known as tramp steamers?—A. Yes, 
small tramp steamers, because they only lift from 1,800 to 3,000 tons; they are 
small ships, net tonnage running irom 900 to 1,200 or 1,300 tons. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you had any correspondence with any department of the Govern- 
ment here with regard to no interference with your handling potatoes out of the 
port of St. John? 

The Crairman: I did not catch that question. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I asked if Mr. Ledingham or any member of the Furness-Withy Com- 
pany has had any correspondence with the Government here, with any depart- 
ment of the Government here, asking that they would not interfere with these 
shipments out of St. John by the Furness-Withy Company?—A. I have no recol- 
lection of it. 
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Q. No recollection; you would not say this was not the case?—A. I am quite 
confident it is not the case. I would like to look further into it. 

Q. I would like to read a paragraph from a letter here. This was from 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, or a memorandum prepared for him by 
his Deputy Minister after consulting the Merchant Marine and the different 
shipping interests. It says: 


“Furness-Withy & Co. state that they have had considerable expense 
and trouble in working up this business to a position which would be con- 
sidered best suited to both the growers and exporters of potatoes, and 
with their experience they have no doubt but that they can handle this 
business quite as competently as under any other arrangement which 
might be suggested.” 


I might say that at that time I had asked the Government to put on some 
of the Merchant Marine vessels. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: What date is that? 


Mr. CaLpwELL: June 29, 1922. This was in reply to that letter, which 
would indicate to me that the Furness-Withy Company had been asking you 
to lay off—A. I do not remember that, but I do know that I discussed the 
matter with different lines. I have discussed it with the agent of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine in St. John, and their experience with the line to 
Cuba had Leen so disastrous that they seemed to be quite willing to allow the 
business to go by the board. 

Q. But that was not because the freight rate was too high, but because their 
steamers were held up by a strike in Cuba? We had that evidence the other 
day.—A. I know there was a strike in Cuba, but I did not know how it would 
affect the steamers. , 

Q. The fact is that at that time the traffic was very much smaller than it 
is now?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The traffic has increased over 300 per cent since 1920, the time they 
were in the business?—A. Quite so, 300 per cent. 

Q. Then you have conferred with the other shippers in regard to this matter 
of shipping potatoes out of St. John to Cuba; would you say there was a gen- 
tleman’s agreement among you; for instance would you say that you had con- 
ferred with the different shippers regarding this matter, when possibly you would 
say something like this: if you take some other line, we will not interfere with 
you?—A. Nothing in that way. 

Q. There was no gentleman’s agreement that this was your preserve?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You evidently had with the Government Marine?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that not the meaning of this letter?—A. There was no agreement 
with us. 

Q. But a request that you would lay off because they had spent a great 
deal of money in building up the business; the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine had built up the business?—-A. I beg to differ. We handled potatoes out 
of St. John to Cuba 17 or 18 years ago, before the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine was ever heard of. Mr. Porter will tell you that his first experi- 
ence was in our ships. 

Q. The business was small, it was very limited?—A. The business was 
small, still we had full cargoes of potatoes out of St. John. 

Q. In the winter of 1920 and 1921 the Merchant Marine did handle large 
quantities out of St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1922 they took their steamers off the run, when there was a high 
movement of potatoes?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They have none on this year, when the business was probably 300 per 
cent larger than it was last year?—-A. None. 

Q. You say there is no rate fixed out of St. John to Cuba; just how are 
your cargoes shipped; are you competing on a regular service there, so that any- 
shipper can come with 500 or 1,000 sacks?—A. Any shipper who will come to 
me and say that he will give us 10,000 to 12,000 as a minimum to Cuba if we 
secure him a ship, I will go on the market and try and get him a ship, if he sup- 
plies the cargo. But part lots are very unsatisfactory. All of you gentlemen 
might be potato shippers, and one might want 500, another 1,000 and another 
2,000, and you may promise to supply those quantities. But we have found that 
very unsatisfactory; we do not like to deal in that manner. 

Q. That was so in the early days, when the traffic was very small?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. This year would you say that there would be any lack of cargo for one 
or two companies?—A. I think the cargo should be supplied, if selling arrange- 
ments can be made. 

Q. What has been your experience this year; has there been plenty of cargo? 
A. The charter was fulfilled before any steamer of ours was put on the berth. 

Q. How often have your vessels sailed out of St. John this season?—A. An 
average of ten days. 

(). Have you had plenty of cargo?—-A. We always have our charters ful- 
filled. 

Q. A man cannot ship from St. John to Cuba unless he charters a vessel? 
~-A. No. : 

Q. There is no method by which a man can ship a thousand sacks say?— 
A. Not with us, unless he makes an arrangement with the charterer of the 
vessel. 

(. He buys the ship, the same as you might buy a house?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no business between St. John and Cuba?—A. Not at the present 
time. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
(). What do they bring back from Cuba?—A. Cargoes of raw sugar. 


u 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


f). Is there a pretty good amount of return cargoes?—A. Generallv the 
steamers are chartered for raw sugar for Atlantic coast ports; it may be sold 
in New York, Philadelphia, Halifax or St. John. A ship comes in with full 
cargo to St. John, and then goes out with a return cargo, which is a very desir- 
able business. We go in ballast to St. John sometimes for holding. 

Q. Have you had any requests for space from shippers who wanted less 
than a shipload?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. When nothing could be seeured?—A. There was no space to offer for less 
than shiploads. I would say a ship is chartered, and certain gentlemen if they 
bie to sist fon space, you may be quite willing to give it. 

2. Do the other shippers allow you to shi iti i 
Fc Clair wa ine a you to ship small quantities upon their 

Q. Was it done this year, or last year?—-A. Both. 

Q. Very many times?—A. Not very many. 

st ue now Many il Not more than four or five. 

- You know that these shippers you refer to have gone in with 
we might call the Big Four?—A. I have never heard thee so ieee doist a 

Q. What other firms have you chartered vessels to from St. John to Cuba 

this year?—A. No others. 
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Q. That is, there is a close agreement between the three shippers you speak 
of and yourselves that you do their business exclusively; they give you their 
business exclusively, that is, they do not charter anyone else’s vessels?——A. Yes, 
they will go on the New York market themselves. If they think the rate I give 
them is too high, they will have to take and charter a vessel for themselves. 

Q. Have they done so this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. On how many occasions?—A. One I know of particularly; there may 
be more, but I know of one particularly. 

Q. About what date was that?—A. Early in the year. 

© Did you have an agreement with them at the time you rented this ware- 
house first, that they would give you their business exclusively ?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. A tight agreement entered into between you and them?—A. I would 
expect some return for the service. 

Q. They have violated it how many times since?—A. Never. 

Q. I thought they chartered one in New York?—A. But she was handled by 
ourselves. 

Q. Then they did not decide to charter any vessels; in fact you do not prob- 
ably own many of the vessels carrying that trade, but you charter them for the 
trade?—A. They went to New York and chartered the vessel; the vessel came to 
our consignees, we handled her and looked after the documenting of the ship in 
the usual manner; they effected the chartering themselves, but it was handled 
through us. 

Q. How do you say you handled the ship?—A. They effected the charter 
directly themselves, not through us. 

Q. That is a pretty fine distinction—A. Absolutely no. 

@. Will you explain the method of getting that vessel; just what did you 
do?—-A. We handled the ship. 

Q. They handled the charter?—A. They handled the charter. 

Q. I think the definition is so fine that we will not be able to see it.—A. 
I do not think so, Mr. Caldwell; it may be a little bit technical to our business. 
A charter might be arranged between either side of the globe. 

Q. I do not know that it is a very material point, anyway. I think I have 
established what I want to upon that point, possibly. How many other firms 
are there shipping out of St. John this year, since they got the Government ware- 
house?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you any record of anything else being shipped out of St. John?— 
A. I have no record, but I know some of the shippers; for instance, there is Mr. 
Estey. 

Q. Estey, Smith?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bell?—A.. Yes. 

Q. Johnston?—A. I don’t know Mr. Johnston. 

Q. He may not be known personally, but he has a company. These four 
have formed another shipping organization; no one of these gentlemen has char- 
tered a vessel alone?—A. None of them are big enough to charter a vessel alone. 

Q. Of the other four, is any one big enough to charter a vessel alone?—A. 
Yes, I think so. 

Q. Has anyone outside of these people chartered a vessel, that you know 
of?—A. Yes, the Southgate Import and Export Company, a foreign company. 

Q. Not a Canadan company?—A. No. 

Q. Has any other Canadian shipper chartered a vessel out of St. John for 
Cuba?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. I think a man by the name of McKane did recently ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. The only shipper who has chartered a vessel alone for shipment from 


St. John?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Although there are a number of shippers in New Brunswick who would 
like to ship to Cuba?—A. No doubt. 

Q. Do you know anything about the arrangement as to who a cargo was 
delivered to in Cuba?—A. I don’t know their selling arrangements. 

Q. You do know that there is a potato combine in Cuba?—A. I do. 

Q. To whom the firms you are shipping for deliver their goods?—A. They 
are always telling me that they have to fight the combine, but whose combine it 
is I do not know. 


By The Chairman: 
Q. Do they use that argument when, they want to get a vessel from you at 
a lower price?—A. Yes, when they want to get’ a lower price. They may have 
been fighting the combine, and then saying that they have to make a sacrifice. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. There is a combine?—A. There is a combine in Cuba. As you have said, 
there always has been in Cuba a combine in the potato business. 

Q. You realize that there is a combine in New Brunswick in the potato 
business?—A. I do not. 

Q. You said a moment ago that you did not know which combine I meant.— 
A. I did not catch you quickly enough upon that point. I meant that I did not 
know which combine it was. There are two combines in Cuba. 

Q. There is one, that is an independent company, the firm you deliver for 
delivers to the combine?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. But suppose that is so?—A. They are going to deliver to those from 
whom they can get the most money for their potatoes. 

Q. I have been informed, very credibly I believe, that the combine in Cuba 
refused to accept potatoes off your vessels in Cuba; if there are 500 sacks shipped 
to an independent shipper in Cuba, and your vessel must deliver to the combine 
in Cuba, possibly you do not know anything about it?—A. No, sir; I do, not 
know anything about their selling arrangements. 

Q. You do not charter a vessel to any other firm shipping out of New 
Brunswick except the firm known as Porter, Hatfield, Gallagher & Clark at the 
present time?—A. And Estey. 

Q. But Estey is not in with Gallagher?—A. I think he is. He was‘in our 
office the other day with reference to a shipment on one of our steamers. 

Q. I thought you told us a few minutes ago that you would not ship for 
Cuba without a combination of those four shippers?—A. I also told you that 
other shippers came in from time to time. 

Q. Very recently ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They did not until a month ago?—A. About a month ago. 


The CHatrMAN: Are there any other questions anybody wishes to ask? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many lines of vessels are there out of St. John?—A. There is the 
Donaldson, the C.P.R., they have their individual lines to Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Hamburg, London; then there is the Intercontinental Steamship Com- 
pany going to London, Rotterdam and Hamburg. 

Q. Never mind where they go, tell us the companies.—A. How many com- 
panies, do you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. About eight or nine. 

‘ oe Do you have a little friendly gathering to discuss matters of interest? 
. No, sir. 
Q. Not similar gatherings to those in Montreal?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do these boats go direct from St. John to Cuba; do they call at Nova 
Scotia ports?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are consignments made to different parts of Cuba, or is there a combine 
port?—A. I don’t know; I cannot answer that question, but I can tell you 
that a ship would have numerous bills of lading, lots of 500 or 1,000 packages, 
consigned to order, advise, consigned to different consignees. Whether those 
consignees are members of a combine or an individual combine such as Mr. 
Caldwell states, I do not know. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you receive any of the Atlantic Conference rates?—A. I get their 
freight sheets. 

Q. That is what governs your rates?—A. On North Atlantic business. 

Q. What governs the rates to Cuba?—A. There is no rate at all. The rate 
we can get on the open market is the rate that applies. 

Q. You get nothing from the Gulf Conference?—A. Absolutely nothing. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are there any potatoes shipped out of any other port in Canada to 
Cuba except St. John?—A. Yes; Kingsport had two or three cargoes this year. 

Q. But excepting Maritime Province ports?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is not a business that is competitive out of Montreal and other Cana- 
dian ports except the Maritime Provinces ports?—A. Potatoes move largely 
during the winter months, when the St. Lawrence is frozen up, and besides, 
the Province of Quebec has never to any extent exported to Cuba. I think 
that is peculiar to the Maritime Provinces, the export of potatoes to Cuba. 

Q. How many ports are there in the Maritime Provinces with facilities for 
handling potatoes in winter?—A. I only know of one at the present time. 

Q. Which one is that?—A. That is St. John. 

Q. The shipment of potatoes to Cuba is practically confined to St. John, 
in the winter months?—A. Yes. 

Q. From Kingsport it is confined to the early fall?—A. Yes, but we have 
sent potatoes in frost-proof compartments, the same as apples are shipped at 
the present time. 

Q. But that is costly?—A. Yes. 

Q. A ship would have to pay a lot of demurrage at the docks before ship- 
ment?—A. Not necessarily, if your ship is not late. It is not as quick as taking 
flour from sheds, but it is done, and has been done from Halifax for years. 

Q. But not ‘nearly as convenient.—A. Not nearly as convenient. 

Q. It is more costly?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to make this one point. Potatoes I suppose arriving in 
the course of cold weather are apt to be more or less frozen, but it will not 
show up until the potatoes get into a heated place, when they begin to “ weep ”, 
as we call it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might have shipped a load or a cargo of partly chilled stuff?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Does your line carry potatoes from Kingsport to Cuba?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Is the rate the same as the rate from St. John?—A. Whatever rate 
they can get on open freight cargoes this year. It was 75 or 80 cents. They 
go out to charter a ship, and whatever rate they can get they take. 
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Q. It should be about the same, for the reason that the port dues at 
Kingsport are lighter than St. John, but on the other hand the ship is liable 
to cost a crew at Kingsport, and some shippers do not want that. 

Q. The line you represent, the Furness-Withy Company, have no lines 
to the West Indies?—A.—Or to Cuba. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You are an agent?—A. I am a chartering broker. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Have you found this potato business profitable from St. John to Cuba? 
—A. Yes. We would have put it off if it was not profitable. 

Q. What was the rate?—A. It was seventy cents, and now it is sixty cents 
a barrel of 180 pounds. 

Q. How long did it remain at seventy cents?—A. For the first two or 
three steamers. 

Q. What brought it down?—A. The competition. The different ship chart- 
erers had ships to offer. . 

Q. The Southgate people brought it down?—A. I have no recollection of 
that. 

Q. In competing for cargo, did they not offer to carry under seventy, 
and you came down?—A. Perhaps so. We do not have to fix the rate. I have 
to go to the ship and find what it will offer to load a cargo at. 

Q. You charge the shipper enough to make your profit?—A. No, sir; there 
is no increase. 

Q. Where do you get your profit?—A. I am on commission. 

Q. From whom?—A. The time charterer for the time being; he charters 
for a period of three or four months. 

Q. Your commission is included in his price to the shipper?—A. Yes. The 
shipper pays us nothing. 

Q. It comes out of the price of the freight he pays to the time charterer? 
—A. Yes. 

By. the Chairman: 

Q. The same as if a man sold a house, the owner would pay him a com- 
mission?—A, Quite the same, if I negotiated the transaction. 

Q. What other ports have you had charters out of —A. At Charlottetown 
we had two charters this fall. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Who were your clients?—-A. Mr. Porter was one, and he with his associates 
the other. 

Q. You do not know who the associates were?—A. Messrs. Porter, Hatfield 
and Gallagher. They went over and bought this cargo in the Island, having 
their own selling arrangements in the Island. They shipped the cargo down 
there, and I presume made a profit. I think the rate was 85 cents; the ship 
had further to go, she had to go up around the Cape or to Canso, and find her 
way into the port, probably two or three days running, which necessarily in- 
creases the cost of carriage. 

The CuHatrMANn: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would it be possible for an association of growers to charter a vessel 
through your firm?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. There would be no difficulty in the way of these growers shipping their 
own potatoes to Cuba?—A. If they can guarantee the quantities to satisfy the 
. charter requirements, they will have a chance. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Did you have applications from other parties for those charters that 
you spoke of?—A. No, sir, only Mr. Porter. 


, 


C. B. Warts, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Watts, what is your full name?—A. Charles Brook Watts. 

Q. What position do you occupy?—A. I am Secretary of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association. 

Q. Mr. Watts, we are investigating agricultural conditions in Canada, 
and we understand you have some matters which you would like to put before 
us. As we have a great number of witnesses to hear, we would be glad if you 
would address yourself to those aspects of the subject which more nearly 
concern the Committee as investigators of agricultural conditions. You wish 
to make a statement, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. The matter that more nearly 
affects the millers, and the close association of the millers’ interests with the 
farmers, I have always contended have been so interwoven that you could not 
seriously injure one without injuring the other, which makes the matter we 
wish to bring before the Committee, namely, the export of flour, a matter of 
great importance to the agricultural community. The evidence which has been 
brought out before you this last day or two shows that there is a combine on 
the ocean against the shipment of flour as well as other articles that is affecting 
the citizens of Canada. 

In the year 1913 Sir Henry Drayton was appointed a Commissioner by the 
Government to investigate this matter, and in the same year he made a report 
in which he said, at. page 10: “The confederate lines can make a rate and 
extinguish the traffic.” Our contention is that that has been the effect on the 
flour business, to a certain extent. I have in my hand a statement which we 
presented to the Government in 1914, in connection with this matter. It shows 
that up until the year 1913— 

@. Excuse me, Mr. Watts; unless it is necessary for you in the course of 
your argument to bring in what happened in 1914, I would suggest that time 
might be saved if you would address yourself more to the present condition. 
If it is necessary for the purpose of your argument, I do not want to interrupt 
you.—A. —I was going to show that previous to 1913 there was no combination 
against the shipment of flour to the Ukay, that up until that date the differential 
or the arbitrary on flour was under three cents per hundred pounds. In 1913 
they made a combination against flour while wheat was free, which made the 
arbitrary ten cents per hundred pounds. 

Q. What is that?—A. The difference between wheat and flour, the differ- 
ential, or whatever you choose to call it. At that time, to show you that the 
combination was only in regard to British steamships, the North Atlantic 
Conference rate on flour to Rotterdam was ten cents, and on wheat it was ten 
cents, no arbitrary at all. And the rate on wheat was ten cents, and on flour 
it was eleven cents, an arbitrary of one cent. 

Q. That was in 1913?—A. That was in 1913, showing that there was a 
combination against Canada and Great Britain in those steamships on that 
service. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What was the corresponding rate to Great Britain at the time of which 
you speak?-—A. The average in 1913 on wheat. was 9-98, and on flour it was 


17 cents. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. But they were carrying flour and wheat at the same price to Continental 
ports?—A. Yes, or a. one cent spread only. Not only was that true on our 
shipments that way, but it was also true of shipments coming this way. I will 
file with you a part of the evidence which was prepared by the Associated Boards 
of Trade in Ontario; if you choose to read it, you will see that shipments 
could be made from Switzerland all the way through to Canada at less than they 
could be shipped from Great Britain to Canada, paying the inland freights as 
well as the outside freights. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. Shipments of flour?—A. No, shipments of furs and that sort of thing, 
goods made in Austria and Switzerland. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was this prepared by yourself, or are you prepared to vouch for the 
accuracy of it?—A. This was prepared from figures supplied by myself, 

Q. Were your facts challenged at that time by the opposing interests?— 
A. No, sir. There is just one word more in regard to that feature of it, and 
that is this, that we found at that same time (this is 1914, at the time we were 
presenting this special case, because I followed it up during the whole of the 
summer of 1914) that Montreal was discriminated against. The rate on wheat 
at that time from Montreal was 9:37 cents, while from New York it was 6-12 
cents, or higher from Montreal by 34 cents per hundred pounds. The combine on 
the ocean took for its foreign shareholders the lower lake rates from Fort 
William to Montreal, which were 8-7 cents per hundred pounds as against 
12-5 cents per hundred pounds to New York. 

Q. I do not wish to advance your argument too much, but your recommenda- 
tion at that time was that we should have a Government Merchant Marine 
which would protect us from that sort of thing?—A. Yes. The child has killed 
its parent—or tried to. 

Q. The parent is alive and kicking—A. Just one word more, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will leave this ancient history, that is, that at that time we—I am speaking 
of the Government now—had spent, not taking the canals at all, but taking the 
National Transcontinental, bonuses to the Canadian Northern Railway, the 
Hudson Bay Railway, and the estimated cost of the Welland Canal, we had spent 
$223,000,000 to reach the seaboard, from which they did not expect any return 
whatever except in the indirect benefit to the farmers and the citizens of Canada. 
What we felt and what we feel to-day is this, that the Government could well 
afford to have spent then, as we asked, only $2,500,000 to build ten ships. 

Q. We spent about $70,000,000 to build eighty ships, and you saw the effect 
of it?—A. Yes. The contention is simply this, Mr. Chairman, that these 
Government ships should be used in Canada in exactly the same way as 
Government ships are used in the United States, to break the combine and to 


make fair rates for Canadian produce and Canadian industries. That is our 
contention pure and simple, neither more nor less. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Watts, in what way the United States is breaking the 
combine, and what effect it is having?—A. I will come to that a little later on. 
I will be quite prepared to answer it, but I might have to answer it twice. 

This is a question of great importance to the farmer, as was shown in 1915. 
when a deputation from our Association waited on the Government in reference 


to ocean tonnage, and Sir George Foster at that time (of course it was during the 
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war) said this to us: “The farmers of Canada might be unable to sell their wheat 
this fall if Great Britain does not supply ships to carry it.” 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman; in 1915 the farmers of Canada might have been 
unable to sell their wheat if Great Britain did not supply the ships to carry it. 
That was a first-class excuse no doubt for spending the money, no matter how 
recklessly it was spent—and I am free to confess that it was. 

In 1917 I want to show you the way this combine worked. In 1917 the 
British Government requisitioned 85 per cent of the space on the boats to carry 
from Canada; they fixed a rate on wheat of 40 cents per hundred pounds, and 
fixed a rate as the boats understood it and as we understood it of fifty cents on 
flour, so as to allow wheat to go as well as flour, which they needed. That stood 
a short time, a month or six weeks, when the boats seemed to awake to the fact 
that on flour it was not mandatory. What was the result of that? They shoved 
the arbitrary up from ten cents to between sixty and seventy cents per hundred 
pounds, with the result that we received a cable from Premier Borden, who was 
then in London, which said that British buyers were anxious for flour to move 
wheat at 40 cents per hundred pounds and flour at 50 cents. Those ships shoved 
the rate up against flour when they found that the British Government had net 
absolutely fixed that rate at 50 cents, as they supposed it was. 

Of course we have to realize, gentlemen, that these ships belong to British 
shareholders, and I have little doubt but what some of the big millers in Great 
Britain are large shareholders in those companies that operate the ships, and 
naturally they are going to take every means to break any move against wheat 
and bring in wheat as raw material. We cannot blame them, but it is up to us 
to protect ourselves. 

That brings us down to the time when the Government, through the Board 
of Grain Supervisors and the Wheat Export Company, being buyers for the 
foreign Governments, the Canadian Wheat Board absolutely controlled the 
handling of wheat and flour, and the millers therefore had no say or interest in 
the matter. We were in the allied movement through the Wheat Export 
Company, and the allied Governments bought our flour and arranged rates on 
the ocean, so that we had no interest from that time on. It went along until 
1920. In 1920 we again had trouble with them, and in June we took the matter 
up with the Government again. We had a conference with the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, at which we pointed out the difficulty we were in, and he 
promised to arrange a conference with the vessel agents, which he did. That 
conference was held in Ottawa. We pointed out that the discrimination against 
flour at that time was 25 cents a barrel, or equal to a bonus to the British miller 
of 674 cents a barrel of protection, or whatever you choose to call it, after we 
had given a shipment of flour to Great Britain. At that conference the vessel men 
said, “Well we will make a reduction from 25c to 15¢’”. 10c. Mr. Black, who 
represented the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, was present, and he said that this 
reduction was absolutely no use. That such a rate meant that half the capacity 
of his mills would be closed down. Now, there is another thing I want to draw 
your attention to in that ocean combine. Mr. Black further stated that he had 
an inquiry for 20 thousand tons of flour equal to 200 thousand barrels for South 
Africa, and the best ocean rate he could get was $2.76 per barrel from the Elder- 
Dempster Line. The Natal Government, who were the buyer of the flour 
contracted with the same Line for the flour at $1.18 per barrel or $1.58 less 
than they asked Mr. Black. Can you conceive of such a state of affairs, 
gentlemen? That an ocean steamer running from this country should ask the 
Canadians $2.76 and turn around and contract that same freight direct to the 
very parties that were buying the flour at $1.18, or a great deal less than half 
of what they asked. The result of this was that we came to the Cabinet. We 
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were not satisfied to be placed and left in this position, so we came to the Cabinet 
and they arranged a conference with all the representatives of the Steamships, 
Col. Gear being the spokesman for them on that occasion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the Reford Line—A. He is, I believe, the manager of the Reford 
Lines. And he pointed out at that time two facts. I don’t want to repeat myself, 
so I wont go over the other. 

The CHarRMAN: That is right sir. 

A. But Sir Henry Drayton was there as one of the gentlemen, and he again 
called the attention of the representatives of the steamship companies that they 
were a combine, in spite of their assertions to the contrary and moreover that 
they were able to make such rates as would extinguish the traffic, and as he had 
this fact before him in the case of Mr. Black and the Elder-Dempster Line he 
said they certainly should extinguish the traffic as far as that shipment was 
concerned. We called the attention of the Government to this fact, that on the 
2nd October, 1920, we were quoted a rate of 45c on flour from Boston to 
Rotterdam, while at the same time they asked 65c on flour from Montreal to 
U.K. ports. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What year was that?—A. October 2nd, 1920. They asked from Boston 
to Rotterdam 45c¢ on flour and at the same time they asked 65c from Montreal 
to the U. K., showing a combination or arrangement to the U. K. and a freedom 
of shipment to Rotterdam and continental ports, or a discrimination of 45 per 
cent against shipments to Great Britain, in favour of shipments to the continent. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Watts, whether at that time they had their regular 
Tuesday afternoon meetings.—A. They had conferences with New York, and I 
am very glad you asked the question because, at the meeting before the Cabinet 
Mr. Gear told the Cabinet—and you will find that is all taken in shorthand. 

Q. We will take it for granted that anything you tell us is absolutely 
correct.—A. Mr. Gear told the members of the Cabinet that they always took 
care in arranging the rates with New York that the Canadian miller got the 
same rates as the United States millers. We will see how that works out just 
shortly. While you already have it brought to your attention, I want to draw 
your attention to this just at the moment, because this was brought before the 
Cabinet, that the average quantity of bran and shorts from flour shipped for 
export during the 5 years previous to August, 1920, totalled 323,500 tons a year, 
so you see what a serious loss that would be to the livestock men and the dairy 
men. Now you wonder what the result of that conference that we had with the 
Cabinet in August 1920 was, which we carried up to October. Getting no reply 
we asked Sir George Foster if he could not give us an immediate answer and he 
said information was being sought from the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine. However some result did follow, because at that time the United States 
Shipping Board came into action, and I wired the Government that they had 
made a reduction, so that the arbitrary differential against flour over wheat was 
only 5c in the United States. 

Q. I will ask you a question here. Is that difference of 5¢ enough to provide 
for the increase of cost in handling flour as opposed to wheat? Is it enough to 
provide for the increased cost of handling flour as opposed to wheat? I take it 
it costs the transportation company more to handle flour than it does to handle 
wheat. Is that 5c sufficient to cover that difference?—A. No. If you ask me the 
question plump and plain, covering the handling and the space it occupies, no, 
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but here is this difficulty, Mr. Chairman, that no commodity is carried on that 
basis, that I know of. 

Q. The making of freight rates is certainly a great mystery, Mr. Watts. 
—A. I will give you an illustration of that at the present moment and that is 
this, that over this continent flour is carried at 1 cent per hundred over wheat 
on the railroads, except in Ontario and Quebec. 

Q. Do you know why they make an exception of Ontario and Quebec?—A. 
That is one of the mysteries. 

Q. You say everywhere in Canada flour is carried at 1 cent per hundred 
over wheat. A. The whole continent of North America, our own railways and 
the United States, at 1 cent per hundred higher than the export rate on wheat, 
for export. In Ontario and Quebec it is over 5 cents per hundred pounds that 
is, the rate on wheat ex lakes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That only applies to flour for export, not for domestic consumption? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you mean, going back to that 323,500 tons your argument is to 
grind more wheat in Canada so that we can have the feed at home?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did not the Canadian farmer buy this 323,500 tons?—A. He did 
buy a large portion of it. 

Q. You said this was exported?—A. No, the flour was exported, and the 
bran and shorts left here. 

Q. I thought you said that was the loss every year.—A. That would be, 
if there was no flour exported. 

Q. There were no bran or shorts exported in that way?—A. I replied there 
was but only in small quantities. There are certain times of the year when 
farmers of Canada have their own feed, all the green feed and they will not 
buy bran and shorts. If the farmers will not buy them here they have to be 
exported either to the United States or abroad and it mostly goes to the 
United States. Why? Because bran and shorts will not keep in the hot 
weather. I have had bran in our bins 35 years ago got so caked that we had to 
dig it out, so there are certain times of the year when the bran and shorts 
must be exported. Bran and shorts are very bulky things, and mills with large 
capacities have not got the storage room to keep them. Every miller would 
keep all the bran and shorts he could because every season there is an increase 
in the business, as is naturally expected but he cannot keep beyond his storage 
capacity, and the very minute he gets his storage capacity full he is going 
to sell them out and if the farmers will not buy them at home the only thing 
he can do is to export them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was there not a time within the last 5 years that in order for the 
farmers to get bran and shorts in eastern Canada they had to take so much 
flour. They had to overstock with flour in order to get the bran and shorts they 
needed?—A. That was the very unfortunate position. You realize of course 
you cannot get bran and shorts without making flour. Now, we have to get rid 
of our fiour or else we have to stop grinding. We are willing to get rid of our 
flour on an export basis at a very low cost. 

Q. Why did that condition obtain at that time?—A. Because there was a 
big enough export of flour to provide the necessary bran and shorts that there 
was a demand for. Another reason was this, that the arbitrary fixing of the 
price of bran and shorts—I forget whether it was the Wheat Board or what 
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Board it was, but it was fixed below the value of oats and corn and other things 
that way, so naturally the farmer wanted to get all the bran and shorts he 
could. Therefore he wanted less bran and shorts to fill the demand and in 
order to make some bran and shorts we had to make flour, and the rule was 
made by some of the mills that you would have to take 100 bags of flour or 
whatever it may be. They would say, ‘ We cannot give you bran and shorts 
without we make flour.” 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Are bran and shorts carried from the West on an export rate like 
flour. You say flour is carried at 1 cent a bushel practically over wheat.—A. 
1 cent a hundred. Bran and shorts are all the same. It is grinding the grain 
product. 

Q. Carried for export?—-A. Oh, yes. The same thing exactly. 

Q. Does not that discriminate against the farmer in the West, who wants 
to get bran and shorts?—A. No, it is at the same rate. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Only for export?—A. It is carried for local the same way. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sure. The milling transit carries both. 


Q. It is not the same rate on apples?—A. I cannot say anything about 
apples. You don’t grind apples in transit. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You said this 1 cent per hundred applied for export?—A. Yes. It is both 
the same on the domestic. 

Q. The same on bran and shorts for export?—A. Yes but I never knew of 
any bran and shorts for export going to the old country but they are going to 
the States. 

Q. When you speak of one cent on bran and flour does that apply for any 
given distance?—A. It is the grinding in transit, on the stop over charge. 

Q. You say the difference in freight on wheat of 1 cent a hundred, is 
that for a given distance or for the whole distance, from the point of shipping 
to the seaboard. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is that what you pay for the stop over privileges, that 1 cent a hundred? 
—A. No, we pay that in addition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think it is a little confused. Clear it up?A. You are asking for 
the rate for export. This rate is for foreign export of flour, that 1 cent is 
added, and moreover the point the Chairman was raising, for the extra cost 
of handling them at the seaboard. As a matter of fact the agent of the C.P.R., 
the foreign freight agent of the C.P.R. said it cost 24 cents per hundred pounds 
to handle flour at the seaboard but they are only charging 1 cent per hundred 
pounds. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. 24 cents more than it does to handle 100 pounds of wheat?—A. No, 
because that is paid in another way. It costs 25 cents a hundred pounds to 
handle it.but they are charging only 1 cent a hundred pounds to handle it. 
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That shows that under certain conditions they handle at less than what they 
call actual cost. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Bouchard has suggested that it might be better to 
let the witness complete his statement and then examine him. I think Mr. 
Bouchard is possibly right. If it is the will of the Committee I will ask the 
witness to proceed with his statement and we will question him afterwards. 
It is not because we do not like listening to you. It is on account of our time 
being limited. Just direct your attention to the salient features, just on what 
took place, if you would be so good?—A. I want Mr. Sales to appreciate this 
point. When I said bran and shorts were the same for export, I cannot say 
as to that so far as foreign export is concerned, that is, across the ocean, because 
I don’t know of any exporting that way, but it is the same to the United States. 
but there is not any 1 cent arbitrary freight— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We will come back to that western mills question later—A. On October 
30, in reply to my telegram pointing out the United States Shipping Board had 
reduced the rate and it was only 5 cents over, I got a reply on November 2 
that the Canadian National Railways state “A differential of 5 cents between 
flour and wheat has been established for the months of October, November and 
December. This means that the flour will be 45 cents.” Flour in sacks. 
That is, 1t had been 50 before. It was now down to 45. That remains alright, 
then some differential of 5 cents over wheat until June 1921, where we took up 
the matter again, the government pointing out that the flour shipped from 
Canada was being discriminated against in favour of the United States, and 
on the 16th of July I got this reply: “The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine inform me that the United States Shipping Board without consulting 
the British Lines, reduced the rates on cereals by 8 cents per 100 pounds. This 
reduction was met by the British Lines including the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, so that so far as Canada is concerned the shippers suffered 
no disadvantage.” Up until June 1921 flour was carried from Canadian ports 
at exactly the same as American ports, but in 1922 the condition of affairs 
came about that was pointed out yesterday, that the United States mills were 
able to get their flour carried at 19 cents per 100 pounds, while flour ground 
in Canada had to pay 24 cents per 100 pounds. Up until that time, if you 
notice, and straight along after, we protested that Canadian flour was carried 
at the same rate as Americaan flour from United Staets ports. I never heard 
of such a thing as discrimination in my 30 years’ experience until just lately 
but after the protest, as it came out apparently in the evidence of the other 
day, the Canadian shippers no longer used flour carried from the United States 
ports at the same rate as American flour, but there is discrimination to-day of 
5 cents per 100 pounds. I will file with you the “ Barr service” who are brokers 
in New York, and we contract straight through and use the rates. The rates 
are 14 cents to London, Liverpool and Manchester, 15 cents to Glasgow and so 
on, and rule 2: “ This rate applies on United States flour only, Canadian flour 
19 cents per 100 pounds, Canadian currency.” To Aberdeen the rate is 18 
cents from United States ports on United States flour and on Canadian flour 
22 cents, Canadian currency. ; 

Q. This is produced as Exhibit No. 10. What is this Barr Service?—A. They 
are a large brokerage firm in the United States. They attend to a great deal of 
ocean shipping booking. 

Q. Have you any doubt as to the accuracy and truth of the statements 
made in this?—A. I know they are correct because we are shipping in that way, 
and have had refusals in that way. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Yesterday we were told by one of the witnesses—I belive it was Mr. 
Cunningham—that this difference was accounted for by the Canadian exchange. 
—A. Absolutely untrue,. because when Canadian exchange was par a couple of 
months ago the rates were exactly as they are now, a discrimination of 4 or 5 
cents. 

Q. Canadian exchange has been at par for some considerable time.—A. 
There is now a discount of 1 per cent to-day, but 1 per cent on that, if you will 
notice, is less than 4 cent a 100 pounds. That will not account for 4 or 5 cents 
a hundred. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I understood Mr. Cunningham said it would account for the difference 
some years ago, when I was drawing attention to some interchange of telegrams. 
That is my recollection. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Mr. Watts tells us the difference did not exist until 1922—A. That is 
when that came in. 


By the Charman: 
Q. There was a discount against our money in 1920—A. There was a 
discount against our money at one time of as much as 18 per cent, but then that 
was not a factor. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There was no difference in the freight rate at that time—A. It was all 
under the Allied Governments. We did not know anything about the rates in 
those days. Just one factor more in connection with that, and that is, I want 
to point out that the mills in Ontario and Quebec that are referred to 
there are at an additional handicap, not only have they to pay higher freight 
rates on those boats of 4 or 5 cents, coming from Canadian points, including 
Boston and Portland, but the mills in Ontario and Quebec grinding wheat ex 
lake have to pay 5 cents per hundred pounds more than the export wheat rate 
whereas the mills in Buffalo only pay 1 cent per hundred pounds more, in fact 
less than 1 cent, in fact .83 cents. The mills in this country are in this position 
they have to pay 5 cents a 100 pounds more on rail; they have to pay 5 cents a 
100 pounds on the ocean, or 10 cents a 100 or 20 cents a barrel more on flour 
than on wheat. I will file with you for illustration a copy of a letter that I wrote 


Sir Henry Thornton on the 5th January, pointing out the effect of this. This 
letter reads:— 


EXHIBIT NO. 11 


; Jan. 5, 1923. 
Major-General Sir Henry Worry THornton, K.B.E., ate Site oe 


President, Canadian National Railways, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed I hand you statement of the Lake Shi ere, Oi 
. . . . . . . : € 
Association, Fort William, showing destination of cargoes aac aga nets 
the close of navigation. 


Also, statement of grain shipments for the past twelve years, shi 
aan , sh 
Canadian Ports and U. S. Ports, which may be of interest to ci ipped to 
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The following figures taken from the report are rather significant: 
Total grain shipped from August 1 to December 17:— 


PROMUBS eee Onuse a ree eo. saw coe ota CHIE 
To Port Huron (Canadian National, G.T.R. 

would handle this) fi 3,758,000 
Handling lost to Canadian railroads .. .. 119,629,000 
Shipped to Grand Trunk points, Colling- 

BOW GHG) weretnet aah) Te cok (tel Oe UE 
Save pbslis GOGSTICN TECEIDUS, 24 wim cies rece cis 7,165,000 
Agddubort Hunon Geceiptsis 4.54 4. 3,758,000 


Total Canadian National might handle 30,463,000 
Pir qiast ie Aa IONE AL ry. et avin putter 


The following figures showing shipments of wheat to Canadian Ports 
and U.S. Ports from 1918 are instructive:— 


To Canadian Ports Tio, .U.s...eorts 
1918 61,630,000 2,205,000 
1919 89,070,000 5,103,000 
1920 58,907,000 57,959,000 
1921 76,237,000 85,024,000 
1922 107,173,000 129,852,000 


The congestion in shipping through Montreal was one of the big causes 
of the big increase in shipments through U.S. Ports. 


Yours very truly.” 


The above letter filed as Exhibit No. 11. These figures are taken from 
the official reports of the late shipper’s clearance association. ‘This letter was 
written on the 5th of January by myself to Sir Henry Drayton. In conclusion 
I just want to say that this country has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in providing canals and other means of transportation, from which we get no 
return directly and it seems to us that we have spent a large sum on the con- 
struction of ships and that ships should be used to. protect the markets of 
Canada. In the same way we have spent money to protect the interests of 
Canada in the matter of transportation, and the mere fact that they come into 
competition with regular liners seems to cut no figure. In our calculations we 
did not consider what effect it was going to have on the United States and it 
seems to me those ships should be used in identically the same way that the 
United States Shiping Board used their ships. They used them to compel the 
North Atlantic combine to carry flour at a reasonable rate over wheat, and 
the combine protested but the United States Shipping Board held to their guns 
and they come down to five cents. Our government ships went in with the 
combine and we have stayed in the air ever since. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Did the United States Shipping Board treat all the ships of the United 
States in just the same way as we do?—A. A certain number of them belong 
to the United States. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it a fact that they are disposing of their ships now?—A. Yes. 
Q. Going out of business?—A. Yes. 
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Q. So that the American miller will be left at the mercy of the combine, — 


just as you are?—-A. If they get rid of all their ships. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Is there any reason for this discrimination in our flour? What reason do 
they give for the discrimination? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What reason do they give for this discrimination against our flour? It 
was answered yesterday by Mr. Cunningham. He said the rate was so low 
he did not think it was necessary to go lower because it was already on a non- 
commercial basis. What do you think about that? Do you think they can 
carry flour for 14 or 15 cents a hundred over to the Old Country and make 
money ?—A. Those ships don’t carry flour alone. They all carry but there is 
other freight at the same time. Grain is a different matter. The reason grain 
rates are brought down is that they come in competition with the tramp 
steamers. The tramp steamers are what has caused the reduction in the grain 
rates, both here and in the United States, but the liners have a monopoly and 
therefore they say, “ We don’t have to come down. We won’t come down.” 
And they would not come down if the United States government had not used 
their ships as a whip to make them come down. 

Q. What would you think of a rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds for flour? 
Is it a fair rate? Is it a rate which you think would offer an adequate revenue 
to the steamships?—A. I am not a steamship man and I could not answer the 
question. J just simply say this, that they had much better carry it at 15 
cents than not carry at all. That is the position. Take the illustration you 
had yesterday. They were not getting the freight. To-day the vast amount 
of flour that is bemg shipped out of this country is being shipped by New York. 
There is so much feeling among the millers of the unjust manner in which they 
are treated that if they can ship anything by American lines they are doing 
it and are going to do it because they feel they are being taken by the throat 
and not treated fairly by the Canadian lines. I will just show you the effect 
of that in one moment. All the wheat practically that our mills in Ontario 
and Quebec have ground during this winter has come all rail from Fort William 
and they are only paying 1 cent per 100 pounds over the wheat rate on that 
for export. Now, then, in other words, the railroad wants five cents to take 
the stuff from the lakes, but the mills cannot pay it. What is the effect of 
this? The Canadian roads are not getting the business, and are handing over 
part of their earnings, to the American roads when it should go to our roads, 
by St. John and Portland. The stuff is going by New York, and New York 
is the dearest port there is on this continent to handle stuff at the terminals. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. New York is?—A. Yes, far dearer than Montreal or Portland or West 
St. John, and yet our railroads, owing to their policy, are forcing the millers 
to send all their stuff by the dearest lime. That gives the least money to the 
Canadian railroads, and the American railroads are getting it. : 

Q. And you do that because you are mad at the Canadian railroads?—A. 
Because we feel that we are being unjustly treated. 

Q. I should not say mad, I should say righteously indignant—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what this Dominion Millers’ Association is—A. The Dominion 
Millers’ Association was formed as a co-operative body in 1891 by the 
organization of the millers in Canada, that is in the East, to fight the discrimi- 
nation which at that time existed in the duties in this country. They were 
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allowed to send flour into Canada on a basis of 50 cents a barrel, whereas the 
duty on wheat coming into Canada was equivalent to 75 cents. 

Q. Was the genesis of your organization a desire to raise prices?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Was it a desire to raise duties?—A. That was one of the things, to 
protect ourselves, against the importation of flour. 

Q. The desire to restrict competition?—A. No, sir, except foreign competi- 
tion, which we do not think there was any: need for. 

Q. Does that include all the millers of Canada now?—A. No, sir, we are 
dying out now. The big millers will not have anything to do with us, because, 
as one of them said 1 few years ago, “If it had not been for you, Watts, we 
would have killed all the small millers twenty years ago.” 

Q. You are a combination of the smaller mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mostly situated in what provinces?—A. Ontario, almost all; we have 
some in Quebec, but we have none in the West. 

Q. Do you attempt to fix prices in any way?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you attempt to fix what you pay for the wheat, in any way?—A. 
Not in any shape or form. 

Q. The purchase of your raw material is left to the individual bargaining 
of each individual?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the sale of their product is left to the individual salesmanship of 
every individual mill; is that right?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I thought you were the central buyer?—A. Yes, sir, as a broker. 
Q. Then, it is not left to the individual mills—A. Yes, they can buy 
through me, and pay brokerage. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who makes the bargain?—A. The miller buying says the price he wants 
to pay. 

(). You are like a broker on a stock exchange?—A. A broker, pure and 
simple. 

Q. Do you sell the product, too?—A. No, sir, we have an export branch 
that I formed in, I think, 1917, when the British Government buyers said they 
could not buy from the small mills, so I formed the Canadian Flour Export 
Company, to handle the flour for all the small mills. There are about 80 mills 


in that organization. 
Q. Where is you head office?—A. Toronto. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Where are these mills located?—A. Throughout Ontario, and one or two 
in Quebec. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. About what percentage of the flour do you represent?—A. Our capacity 
is about 8,000 barrels I think. 
Q. What percentage is that of the whole?—A. That would be only about 
in the neighbourhood of about 15 per cent, I would think. That is, of the whole 
Canadian business. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You spoke of grinding at a very low cost for export business. Do you 
mean you lose money on that export business?—A. Yes, that is, in this way. 
Anything that we get from our export business helps to go and meet our over- 
head. 
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(). You sell flour in the Old Country at a lower price than here?—A. Abso- 
lutely, relatively, in this way. We will say that it costs 50 cents to make a 
barrel of flour, if we are running full time. If we are only running half time, we 
will say it costs $1 a barrel to make that. Our domestic trade will only run us, 
we will say, 50 per cent of our time. Then there is 50 per cent of our time which 
would be idle, and if we were idle that time, it costs us $1 a barrel, and we 
would have to sell it on that basis, so if we can run the balance of our time 
on anything at all, it is that much money to the good for our overhead costs. 

@. You ship the same grade of flour there, as you use here?—A. We do, 
exactly. 

Q. I have something here which gives figures—A. When I say exactly, I 
am speaking generally; there may be an odd mill that makes a little different. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On the whole?—A. On the whole. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. This quotes 1913, which is a long way back, of course, but the situation 
still exists. ‘‘ Winnipeg, $5.60; Montreal, $5.90; London, $4.25.”—A. Excuse 
me, are you quoting—what grade of flour? 

Q. This is flour priced in Montreal, $5.70, and in London, $3.99. That is on 
October 8th—A. That may possibly be from big mills. The big mills make 
their flour entirely different. The big mills, in making the flour they sell here, 
these qualities like Western Canada, Lake of the Woods, and so on, make a high 
patent flour, and they take off a low grade, that is the usual term, but it is a 
first clear, or second clear, as it is called in the United States, that is the lower 
part. That flour is sold at a great deal less, and it is generally that class of 
flour that these mills export. 

Q. What does “spring patent” mean?—A. That, for export, is a rather 
broad term. For instance, speaking of American mills, I see some of the big 
mills make under the same brand about 20 different qualities. The spring 
patent may be a 90 percent patent; that is what we would call it here in Ontario, 
we would call ours a spring patent. As a matter of fact, there is only about 
two per cent or two and a half per cent low grade taken off. Other people 
would call a spring patent up as high as 25 per cent or 30 per cent patent. It is 
the brand that determines it in all these big mills, the quality. 

Q. Take your own brand.—A. Our own brand is a spring patent, if you 
choose to call it that. We call it a straight. 

Q. Have you sold that this season at less in England than you have here? 
—A. No question about it, because we are simply an export house, that is our 
export business. We do not sell anything here. 

Q. Do you consider that your smal! mills are under any disadvantage as 
compared with the big mills? 


The CuatrmMan: Not so far as their secretary is concerned, anyway. 
Mr. Sauzs: He is very able. 


The Wirness: We are not, in one sense of the word, we are not under any 
disadvantage excepting, of course, the big mills in the West have a big advan- 
tage over us in the East. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In what way?—A. They have the wheat that comes to their elevators 
and what they buy there, as well as when it comes to the mills, they are able 
to select all the best cars of wheat, and any that they do not think are right top 
notch, they can send them to the public elevators at Fort William, and we, un- 
fortunately, get it down here. 
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Q. What do you mean by “comes to their mills.” Take the Quaker Oats, 
for instance, in Saskatoon; what would come to their mills?—A. They would 
buy stuff West of them, for instance, and that would be shipped to their mill 
there, and their sampler would draw the samples and send them to the chemist, 
and the chemist would say that this was all.right and that was all right, but 
that has too much moisture in it, and that other is inferior, and they would just 
take and let those go on to Fort William. 

Q. What do they pay for that privilege?—A. One cent per hundred pounds. 

Q. On all the cars stopped in their yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your statement is to the effect that the Western miller is skimming 
the best quality of our wheat in the West?—A. All the wheat that comes 
to him. There is a lot of wheat that comes directly to the elevators, that does 
not go to the millers at all, but all the wheat that comes to them they skim, 
undoubtedly. 

Q. Dou you think that applies to all our Western mills?—A. All the big 
mills. 

Q. Then that means a lower quality gets into our terminal elevators than 
would otherwise get there if this practice was not carried on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under the milling in transit rate, the farmer in the West actually pays 
the frieght, does he not?—A. Oh, yes, excepting the stopover charge. He does 
not pay that stopover charge. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Who pays that?—A. The miller. 

Q. And adds it to the price of his product?—A. Yes, it is a part of his cost. 
It would be impossible for us to mill here if it were not for the milling in transit 
and stopover charge. We have succeeded in the East in getting that reduced. 
Originally we paid two cents all the time and we tackled the C.P.R., because 
they were giving it for one cent in the West, and charging two in the East, and 
the Board of Railway Commissioners ordered the C.P.R. to reduce it, but 
not the Grand Trunk. 

Q. If it were not for that stopover milling charge you would have difficulty 
in getting feeds?—A. Yes, there would be no feed for the farmers, at all, and 
we would not have any millers. 

Q. So you imagine it is a benefit, not only to the farmers, but also to the 
millers?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does that only apply to your export?—A. No, sir. 

wy. You get these rates for your Eastern business as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is unfair to thhe Eastern millers?—A. No, sir, 
they have that also. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing they are at the end of the line?—A. They do not pay more 
than we do, but we pay one cent more than they do. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. They pay the local rate to their mills—A. It is the same rate, no 
matter whether it goes to Montreal or stops at Toronto, it is the same rate. 

Q. If it goes to St. John, New Brunswick?—A. We have both got to pay 
the same over Montreal. 

Q. You get your transits from your mill east.—A. So do they. 

Q. Frou: their mill east?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But to their mill they pay the local rate?—A. No, just the same as we 


do. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You get a local rate on your flour, you get an export rate on your 
flour which enables you to compete with the man who is in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, to greater advantage to yourselves, do you not?—A. No, sir, beyond 
Montreal—. 

Q. Let me put this to you. Suppose there were no transit rates, and take 
one of your mills, say, at New Market, for instance, or Chatham. You have 
a mill in Chatham, and you grind your flour, your wheat into flour, and then 
send it to Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island.—A. Yes. 

Q. You would pay the rate on flour from Chatham to Prince Edward 
Island? 

Hon. Mr. Sinciair: No, the transit rate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose you had no transit rate, you would pay the full rate from Chat- 
ham.—A. No, because we would not ship any, we could not. 

Q. You would not ship any?—A. No. 

Q. But under the present situation you bring your wheat in the form of 
wheat as far as Chatham, and turn it into flour, and then at the same rate as 
you have obtained, with one cent more per hundred pounds, you are able to 
send it?A. To Montreal. 

Q. Not as far as Charlottetown?—A. .No, sir, it stops at Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. To the seaboard you get the rest of the export rate?—A. If it is 
exported out of the country, yes, and then the mill at Montreal can do exactly 
the same thing we can. 

Q. But you can supply the local trade in the Maritime Provinces under 
your milling in transit rates; your mills are doing it—A. They are only doing 
it as far as Montreal. From Montreal we have to pay the same as the 
others, or a special through rate, through to the provinces. 

Q. To the seaboard?—A. Are you speaking now of the mill in St. John? 

Q. Yes, take it for example—A. The mill in St. John, for export, would get 
a rebate, but if it is for local use it would cost us just as much to get it there 
as the mill at St. John. Our rate is just the same, from one point to another, 
as the local rate, and we have to pay the one cent in addition. 

Q. Mr. Watts, supposing you buy wheat at Fort William, take it to your 
mill in Ontario, you pay the stop over of a cent and whatever side haul there is 
to your mill—A. Yes. 

Q. Then from there to St. John you pay the difference between what you 
have paid and the export rate?—A. No. If it’is for export, yes, and the mill 
at St. John does the same thing; they pay the local rate to St. John and get 
a rebate back to the export rate. 

Q. But if either of your mills wanted to supply the St. John trade—.A. 
For local trade? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is an entirely different rate. 

Q. Your mills, by the present arrangement, are enabled to do it under their 
export trade?—A. No, sir, that is not correct. 

; Q. I am told so by the millers——-A. Then there is some chicanery on the 
part of the railroad agent, and he is disobeying the orders of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, and the railway is, too. I never heard of it. 

Q. Your statement is that they cannot use the export privileges to supply 

local trade in the East.—A. J never heard of it. 


' The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, shall we meet again at 3.30? ‘I think we are 
through with Mr. Watts. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Just a moment. I want to take the western milling situation. Take 
Saskatoon, for instance, or any place in the West where a man sells his wheat 
to the mills and is paid on the Fort William basis less the rate, which is 
practically 14 cents from Saskatoon. Then the mill is enabled to carry the 
flour and products, like bran and shorts, on to Fort William on that 14 cent, 
plus one cent?—-A. Not if you buy at Saskatoon. If he bought beyond Sas- 
katoon, if he bought at Calgary—. 

Q. If he buys it ten miles west?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. He deducts that from the price he pays to the farmer, and then carries 
it to Fort William, for that price plus one cent per hundred pounds.—A. Yes. 

Q. And that takes out the bran and shorts from our western country and 
brings them East.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that is a fair proposition to the farmer in the West?— 
A. If he could not do that he could not run, any more than we in Ontario could 
run. 

Q. Do you think it is fair to the consumer of flour in the West that he 
should be charged that freight rate? We get no advantage in the price of flour, 
we get no advantage in the price of bran and shorts, because we have a mill 
located in our town, and I know. We get none whatever—A. I would say this, 
Mr. Chairman, that if the mill could get the same price for bran and shorts 
at home, I would not think they would ship it away. 

Q. But it does not cost him anything to ship it, because he has deducted 
that freight from the farmer. If wheat is worth $1 at Fort William, all I will 
get at Saskatoon will be 86 cents, 14 cents less. Now, then bran and shorts 
will be carried out at my expense. That is true, is it not?—A. It is carried 
out at the same price as the wheat. 

Q. Exactly.—A. There is just one other factor, that you have no bran and 
shorts there unless you can grind it there, and that you cannot get away from. 
If you cannot grind it, you will get no bran and shorts, and if you cannot grind 
it on a stopover charge, it will go down to Fort William and the mills there 
will grind it. 

Q. If you had a mill in Saskatoon, could you sell flour cheaper to the men 
there? Why would you have to buy it on a Fort William basis?—A. Because I 
have to ship my stuff to Fort William. 

Q. I am talking about the man who lives near Saskatoon, and who wants 
his flour and bran and shorts.—A. The domestic trade—they get enough, I 
presume, at their mill that they do not pay freight on at all, and they cannot 
ship that out unless they pay the full price. 

Q. And the flour should be lower to that extent—A. It should be based 
on the price paid. 

Q. On the local price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it based on that?—A. I think the price of flour is a great deal less at 
Calgary or Regina than in the East. 

Q. What are you selling flour at now here?—A. I honestly could not tell 
you. 

Q. You are a miller, are you not?—A. I am only looking after the general 
business of the mills, I do not look after the details in any way; I look after 
freight rates and this sort of thing like I am doing now. Approximately, they 
are getting for carload flour down here, our mills are getting—we bought the 
other day at $5.10 bulk to seaboard for the flour that we export. 

Q. $5.10 what?—A. Per barrel bulk, to seaboard. 

Q. Delivered where?—A. At the seaboard. 
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Q. St. John?—A. Yes, or Portland, or New York. I do not know which 
it was. 
Q@. And one barrel makes two sacks?—A. 98 pounds, yes. 

Q. So you get two sacks of flour to-day, delivered at St. John, at $5.10?— 
A. Yes, sir, and the mill only gets back the price of the wheat, in fact, they do 
not get that, they do not get anything for grinding at all. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, I am going to look up the price of flour in the 
Western Provinces, and I venture the opinion that our flour is delivered at St. 
John at less than we buy it for. 


Mr. Catpweuu: That is retail. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. This is the wholesale price?—A. No, that was bought for export, and the 
mill did not get back the price of the wheat, at that price. As a matter of fact, 
the miller was grinding it simply to get the bran and shorts. 

Q. What quality of flour would this be?—A. What we call straight grade. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. The whole product of the wheat, with about 


24 per cent taken off. 
Q. Would this compare with the flour we use in Canada?—A. I would say 
it is the finest bread flour, in my opinion, that you could get. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. How does it compare with Purity?—A. That is a high patent, this is 
straight grade. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Or Five Roses?—A. That is a high patent. 


Mr. Garpiner: This is a very interesting subject, and I would suggest that 
we ask Mr. Watts to come back at 3.30. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Can you be here at 3.30, Mr. Watts?—A. Yes, sir. 
The CuatrMan: Then we will adjourn until 3.30. 
The Committee adjourned until 3.30. 


Afternoon Session 


House or CoMMons, 
CommMirTeE Room 268, 
TuHurspay, March 22, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


C. B. Warts recalled. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Mr. Watts, your description of the patents is somewhat confusing to 
the lay man and you might explain what they mean? What is the First Patent? 
—A. 90 per cent, that means 10 per cent low grade. 

Q. What is the Second Patent?—A. The Second Patent is made by some of 
the big mills. That would have a top Patent taken out. Thirty-five years ago 
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we made a top Patent. We took off 20 per cent or 25 per cent of the best part 
of the flour, the first middlings, then below that was the Second Patent, with 
the low grade taken out. 

Q. But what is the low grade?—A. The low grade would be what is taken 
off by making the Second Patent. 

Q. What does Strong Bakers consist of?—-A. Strong Bakers is generally 
made—different mills have different ways of making it. Some of them would 
make a very high grade flour by taking off the same way as I did, 20 per cent 
or 25 per cent high. Then they would take off 20 per cent low grade at the 
bottom. It is really not low grade, but it will serve as an illustration. 

@. In what class would the bran and shorts, the Western Canada and the 
Maple Leaf be in? Would that be in the 95 per cent Patent?—-A. They are the 
other way, 25 per cent, 30 per cent or 40 per cent top Patents, high grades. 

Q. I have been looking up the papers in the library, and I find that at 
points in Ontario like Owen Sound, St. Thomas and Toronto, the 90 per cent 
Patent is selling at $5.05, to $5.15; at Montreal from $5.10 to $5.20 and at 
Seaboard, $4.95 to $5.00. So you are 15 cents cheaper at the Seaboard than you 
are at Montreal?—-A. There is this factor: In the first place, those quotations 
that you are speaking of, at Toronto and other points, the flour is in boxes 
while at the seaboard it is in bulk. 

Q. You cannot carry flour loose?—A. Yes sir, we provide the cover. 

Q. You mean that the purchaser provides you with the boxes?—A. We 
provide the mills with the boxes, buying it in bulk. We buy boxes in 10,000 or 
20,000 lots and have them shipped out in 500 or 1,000 lots to the smaller mills. 

Q. You say “we,” whom do you mean?—A. The Canadian Flour Export 
Company that I spoke of this morning. They are sent to the smaller mills. 

Q. You do not charge the miller for the bag?—A. No. 

Q. I find at Edmonton, for instance, that the Robinhood is quoted at $6.90 
a barrel, at Winnipeg Roses at $6.95, and at Montreal First Patent $7.10, that 
is a difference of 15 cents, between Winnipeg and Montreal. Apparently there 
would be more advantage in having those milling industries located in our 
western country. At Edmonton, bran is $24.00, and shorts $26.00. What are 
they in Ontario?—A. You would have them there. 

Q. Bran is $24.00 and shorts $26.00 at Edmonton?—A. Where you get flour 
prices you get bran and shorts prices at the same time. I do not know what the 
dates are or anything like that. I do not know about the big mills at all. I am 


not a member of the Association. They could give you information which I 
cannot give at all. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you not know what shorts are selling for in Ontario?—A. Bran 
and shorts at the present time were offered on Monday at $32.00 for bran 
and $33.00 for shorts delivered by the carload, but those were western shorts. 
The Ontario mills have none. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What are those prices you are quoting?—A. Carload prices. There 
were 5 carloads the day before I left home offered for $32.00 for bran and 
$33.00 for shorts; anywhere in Ontario. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you say that the Ontario mills have no bran or shorts?—A. 
Practically none. 


Q. Are they milling wheat?—A. They are a little, because they cannot 
sell it for export, and there is very little local demand. 
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Q. What is the difficulty in selling for export?—A. The freight rates 
ure against us, as I explained this morning, both rail and ocean; and the 
mills in Great Britain lately are competing so strongly between themselves that 
you cannot sell flour and get back the price of your wheat. 

Q. Would you say that the discrimination in freight rates is your chief 
trouble?—A. Not at the present moment. I think the chief trouble at the present 
time is the competition between the British millers themselves. That has been 
our chief trouble for some time back. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Is the price of your flour in Ontario set by the price of flour in Great 
Britain?—A. No. 

Q. How would that affect the price in Ontario, as you said?—A. You mean 
bran and shorts? 

Q. No, flour?—A. No, it would not be affected by the price in Great Britian, 
just the local demand and local competition. 

Q. Would that be true in the west?—A. As I say, I do not really know 
anything about the west; I am not competent to say. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. In every paper I looked at there was the same price for Ontario flour; 
at. Owen Sound, St. Thomas or anywhere else. The same price obtained for 
Ontario flour.—A. I will just tell you something about those newspaper quota- 
tions. I quit 20 years ago giving quotations to the newspaper perhaps they 
absolutely did not mean anything. If a man wants to sell something, he puts 
a quotation in the paper, away above its actual value. If he wants to buy, he 
puts it below the actual value, and the men in the trade pay no attention to 
newspaper quotations at all, unless there is a change. If bran and shorts have 
gone up, we know there is a demand, and that would put the price up, or if it 
bas gone down the price would go down. But as to the real figures at which 
flour is selling, I pay no attention to the newspaper. 

Q. They are carload prices?—A. Carload lots. 

Q. The newspaper men surely know?—A. They used to come to me, and 
I gave them information and I found that they put different information in the 
newspapers, so I quit years ago. I have not given information to the newspapers 
for 20 years for that reason. 

Q. Is it a strange coincidence that four brands of flour are advertised as 
selling at the same price in Winnipeg?—A. That is very natural. Those men 
claim that their flour is as good as the other. 

Q. They all agree on the price?—A. I do not know anything about it, but 
I do know that they claim that their flour is as good as the other. 

Q. The cost of operation is the same, and the cost of extraction must be the 
same?—A. It does not matter what the cost of operation is. If it costs him 
85 cents to make his flour and the other man can make it for 50 cents, he must 
sell at the price of the man who makes it for 50 cents or he will get no business. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I am not very clear as to your statement with regard to the price of 
flour in Canada as compared with Great Britain. I understood you to say 
that it is lower in the British markets than it is in Canada—A. Generally. 
That is, we sell at a lower price our surplus export to get rid of it than we sell 
in our own home market. 

Q. Does that mean that the Canadian customer must bear the cost to the 
trade?—A. No sir, it means that if there is no export business done the Can- 
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adian consumer would have to bear the expense of the mill standing empty, 
which would make the price much higher than it is now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You do an export business as well as a Canadian business. Why should 
one have to pay more for his flour than the other? Why should a man be able 
to buy your flour cheaper in England than a man can buy it in Canada?—A. 
For the reason that the miller in Great Britain can bring his wheat from 
Australia, can bring his wheat from the Argentine, can bring his wheat from 
India, can bring his wheat from the United States, and can bring his wheat from 
Canada. As I explained to you this morning, at the present time, wheat has 
been taken from Canada across the ocean at 10 cents a hundred pounds less 
than the flour is, Therefore, the English miller can get his wheat and his bran 
and shorts over there at 10 cents a hundred less than we can get the flour over. 
When he gets it over there, he has not only that 10 cents, he can sell his bran and 
shorts at higher prices than we can possibly sell here, or in the United States, 
because if we attempted to ship those bran and shorts over there—I cannot say 
what the figure would be, but it would be at least 20 cents or 30 cents a 
hundred more than we pay on the flour. Therefore, we have no sale at all, or 
we have to sell at a price with all those things against us. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Does not the rate on flour apply to by-products?—A. No sir, because it 
is more bulky. Just as the Chairman called attention to the fact this morning 
that the rate on wheat would naturally be a little less than on flour, the rate on 
bran and shorts is still higher because it is more bulky. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. If we did not have this export trade for our flour, we as Canadians 
would be better off?—A. No, you would pay a great deal more than you are 
paying to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why?—A. For this reason, if a mill could only run half time, and the 
expenses are practically the same as running 75 per cent of the time, if the trade 
turned cut say 10,000 barrels in the year. and it cost you to turn out that 
10,000 barrels say $5,000, and that was all there was, you would have to pay 
50 cents on every barrel. 

Q. Mr. Watts, under these conditions, would not half the mills go out of 
operation, and would not the other half keep fully employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then, would it cost more?—A. No. 

Mr. CatpweE : In other words, Mr. Chairman, if the miller saw fit to build 
a mill twice as big— 


The Cuatrman: As the local demand called for. 

: Mr. Catpwe: As the local demand warrants, the home consumer pays 
or it. 

The Wirness: If you will excuse me one moment, before I leave Mr. 
McMaster under a false impression. The big milling companies who get the 
trade—their overhead, the cost of manufacture, is a great deal higher than the 
smaller millers. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Per barrel?—A. Yes, no question about that. 
Q. Why is that?—A. For this reason— 
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Q. Are they not as well managed?—A. Well, whether as well managed— 

Q. Have they not as good management?—A. No. 

Q. Then it must be that their stock is capitalized. That would be the 
only reason left to have their cost higher—A. No, there is another reason. 

Q. What is that reason?—A. The small miller works himself, and his wage 
and trade of that sort is much smaller, so you never can crush out—when it 
comes down to the small local business—the big miller never can crush out 
the smaller miller, who is doing chaffing. He has an earning there that the 
big miller has not got. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is the British flour trade profitable? Do you make some profit at times 
with your trade in England?—A. At times, unquestionably. That is, not 
above our actual cost, but on account of putting it in as our surplus. 

Q. The fact is that you would not continue to do it if there were not some 
profit in it?-A. When it goes, it reduces our average cost. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You have just said that the big miller cannot crush out the smaller 
miller?—A. Not very well. 

Q. In my comparatively brief life time, I have known a good many small 
millers who have been crushed out.—A. Yes. 

Q. Even in my own constituency.—A. Yes, but that is very largely because 
they do not keep their machinery, and so on, up to date. I think you will find 
that is the case. 

Mr. Hammet.: I think not. 

The CuamrMAN: We could go on investigating this, and talk about it all 
afternoon. Shall we hear another witness? (To Mr. Watts) We thank you 
very much. 


The Witness discharged. 


Rosert ADAM THOMPSON, Called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your full name, sir?—A. Robert Adam Thompson. 

Q. You are in the milling business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do in the milling business?—A. I have a small mill. 

Q. Where?—-A. In the village of Lynden, in the province of Ontario. 

Q. In Lindsay, Ontario? —A. Lynden, west of Toronto—if you know where 
Toronto is. 

a Are you connected with the Dominion Flour Millers’ Association?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an office holder in that association?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You have something to communicate to us to-day, I understand?— 
A. Yes. I have some small remarks to make that perhaps may be of some 
interest to you and some help to you in what you are looking up. 

Q. I would be glad if you would address yourself to the subject——A. As 
being President of the Dominion Millers’ Association, Mr. Chairman, I repre- 
sent about 150 of the smaller mills in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These 
mills, I think, will represent from 75 to 200 barrels—probably 250 barrels in odd 
cases. 

Q. Per day?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Each?—A. Yes, each. In representing these, I am speaking just as one 
of them, because I am one of them that come more closely in touch with the 
farming communities and their wants and needs, than the larger millers do, 
and therefore, I speak on behalf of the agricultural interests as well as our own 
interests. I come in touch with them, we discuss their prospects, their plans, 
their ideas, and we have endeavoured, Mr. Chairman, for the last two or three 
years to get ourselves in a position so that we get more of an export trade than 
we have had in the years gone by. We have been up before different bodies 
from time to time. Mr. Watson, in his address this morning, spoke of some of 
the deputations he has been on. I have been with him on them all, and it is 
not necessary for me to go into the ones we have been on, only to say that while 
on these deputations we have had the whole-hearted support of the agriculturists 
of the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and N.B. At our meeting of 
August 26th, 1920, before the full cabinet— 

Q. I do not want to unnecessarily interrupt you, but you see Mr. Watts 
has gone over all the historical grounds and I will ask you to address yourself to 
present-day conditions and what suggestions you have for their betterment ?— 
A. In reference to that, Mr. Chairman, we millers are sometimes supposed to 
be selfish— 

Q. We will grant that the millers as a whole have the highest character, 
free from selfishness, full of patriotism.—A. All right, we have these gentlemen 
supporting us in our representation not out of charity to us, but because they 
needed what we wanted to give them— 

Q. The interest was mutual—we are agreed upon that.—A. They were 
more than mutual; they were more than mutual, if I might use that expression, 
because these people say that they cannot get the stuff for their cattle without 
this is done. The country could not get along without the millers. 

Q. Pardon me, if I interrupt again. We will take it for granted that it 
is in the interest of the dairy men of eastern Canada, and also the stock rais- 
ing interests, that a lot of wheat should be milled in Canada, in order that 
the by-products should be had for the dairy men, and the stock raising farmers. 
We quite agree on that.—A. Yes, then we will leave that phase of the question 
just now. The position is to-day that we are charged five cents per hundred 
ex-lake for our wheat for export, and five cents per hundred on the ocean 
more than our American friends are. That is equal to twenty cents per barrel 
handicap that we are opposed by, as compared to the American millers. 

Q. And you have to sell your flour on the English market in competition 
with your American competitors who enjoy this advantage over you?—A. 
Yes, and further than that, with our American competitors who are grinding 
our Manitoba grain, because there are immense mills in Buffalo and more in pros- 
pect, being built to grind that Manitoba grain, and they have this advantage 
on us. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do they buy that grain there? 

Mr. HamMetu: No. 

Mr. Sates: I wanted Mr. Thompson to answer. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. They buy it?—A. Yes. 
Q. And grind it?—A. And grind it. 
Q. With American wheat?—A. I do not know how they grind it. 
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Q. In bond?—A. Yes. 

Q. And get a rebate of the duty?—A. I understand so. 

Q. A rebate of the whole duty?—A. Ninety-nine per cent, I understand. 

Q. So that as far as the mills are concerned, there is no duty on Canadian 
wheat for these purposes?—A. Yes, and he gets over there—these American 
millers get over there for the stock raisers of the states, the bran and shorts 
which we should grind out for our Ontario stock raisers here. The question of 
grinding at or below the cost for export has been up to-day. I do not think you 
gentleman just “ catch on” to the idea we have in that work. Supposing I can 
grind at 50 cents per barrel cost, manufacturing cost. I have a certain cost, say 
for example, 35 cents a barrel, if I stand. My investment, my insurance, my 
interest, my office help, my everything except practically my fuel and oil are 
going on when I am standing. I may have to hire one or two men as labouring 
men to help with the stuff, if I am going. If I could get, Mr. Chairman, between 
the cost of the wheat and the money that I get out of the flour—out of the brans, 
and out of the shorts—a difference of 20 cents, between the cost and income, 1% 
pays me better to run at 20 cents, and bring that 35-cent overhead down, than 
it does to stand. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Does that lead us to the conclusion that there are too many mills? That 
is the only trouble?—A. We have the best wheat in the world, and the milling 
capacity is nearly up to what the wheat is, and the milling capacity of our 
country should be used entirely to satisfy the needs of our country. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your complaint is that the freight rates are attached in such a fashion 


on wheat that wheat which should go into our mills and be ground there is 
diverted to the mills of the United States?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But, instead of taking this loss due to the export business, if you were 
grinding to the full capacity at home you could sell vour flour cheaper to the 
home consumer?—-A. We could, because our cost would be lower. 

Q. That is practically amounting to the dumping of our product into the 
markets of England?—A. Yes, dumping it into the markets of England in order 
to satisfy our men here. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Do our mills in Canada mill any American wheat?—A. No, they do 
not mill any American wheat that I know of. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you not get some soft wheat in here and mix that with the Canadian 
wheat ?—A. We have our own soft wheat. Our Ontario soft wheat supplies that. 

The CHairMAN: Any other questions to ask Mr. Thompson. 

Q. Is there any other thing that you wish to put before us, Mr. Thompson? 
—A. You might ask “what do we propose to do with that?” There is another 
question that is affecting us, and that is the fact that through the want of export, 
I believe, some of our best mills throughout the country have gone into 
insolvency. 

Q. Became insolvent?—A. Yes, Tillsonburg, St. Mary’s the Georgian Bay 
Milling Company and others have gone into insolvency. We want to keep going 
and not be killed out, and not have to depend entirely on our local trade. Ordin- 
arily we could not supply one-half of the feed that is required in our immediate 
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section for local needs. There was a farmer came to me the other day, and he 
said to me “I cannot afford to raise pigs at the present price; I am getting out 
of it.” That man was raising about 40 pigs a year. The fact is that there are 
217,000 hogs less in the province of Ontario to-day than there were in 1914. It 
is only to be expected if they cannot get their feed, they are going out of that 
stuff. We want to supply them with the feed. What we want is this: we want 
this country to be a milling country; to have it a policy of the Government that 
every possible bushel of wheat that can possibly be milled in this country, be 
milled in this country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Provided the mills here are able to give as good a price for wheat, as 
anybody else—A. We have to. We do not want any bonus; we do not want any 
extra privileges, but we do not want to be put at a disadvantage with our com- 
petitors, as we have been in the past year. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Would you advise the milling of all our wheat in Canada?—A. Every 
bushel that could be milled in Canada, should be done. 

Q. Would you advise any action on the part of the Government to provide 
for the milling of all our wheat in Canada?—A. If our capacity is not big 
enough—. 

Q. Our capacity will grow, probably, if conditions are all right—A. Then I 
think every bushel of wheat that can be milled in Canada should be used in 
Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand, Mr. Thompson, that what you want is a fair field but 
no favours either to yourself or your competitors?—-A. We want to be free, not 
to be opposed by unfair competition, as the Chairman knows, we have been, by 
the evidence we have been hearing here for the past day or so. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Does the Britisher want wheat or flour?—A. His special object is to want 
wheat. 

Q. When you are selling to a man you must sell what he wants, and not try 
to force upon him what he does not want.—A. It seems to me, Mr. Sales, we do 
not want our own Government with our own money, our own railroad systems, 
to put a freight export tax of 20 cents against us, in aid of the British millers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Nor also in aid of your American competitors——A. Yes. 
Mr. Catpwe.u: That is a stronger argument. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That was the Government who put that 20 cents export tax on?—A. You 
have sren half of it through the actions of the Manager of the Mercantile Marine. 

‘Tue CHAmRMAN: He sat in with the others, that is all-_A. And he was doing 
the best he could with the others. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if we loaded up one of these Can- 
adian ships with our flour, and kept track of the actual loading, unloading, trans- 
porting, what the balance sheet would show, to see whether flour can be carried 
at the price these gentlemen wish it to be carried. 
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Q. You do not want the Canadian ships to carry flour at a loss?—A. I might 
say in reference to that, Mr. Sales, that Australia is carrying flour and wheat on 
her steamers at the same price, to encourage the business of the country. 

Q. That is subsidizing the merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what it means. 

J. Would you want that? That is Mr. Sales’ question. Would you want 
ous Cunadian Government Merchant Marine to carry flour at a loss?—A. I 
wat the Canadian Merchant Marine to do whatever is best in the interest of 

lie whole country as a whole. 

Q. That is an excellent answer, but not an answer to my question.—A. 
Whether it is going to carry 1,000 tons of flour in a vessel along with other stuff, 
at a loss or not—here is another question— 

Q. Even if it is carried at a loss?—A. It should be made up. There should 
be enough to make it up, if possible. 

Q. It has to be paid by somebody else then, Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. Sates: Exactly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All these public services which are carried on at or below cost have to be 
paid for by someone, either they have to be paid for at the expense of a higher 
rate and shippers of other commodities have to pay it, or they have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of the country. Do you think that is a sound policy to go on? 
I am not asking you what Australia does, but as a Canadian citizen, do you 
think that is a sound policy to go on?—A. My feeling is this: that this Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine would get freight and other stuff from the feed they would 
have consumed in Canada, which would make up more than the loss in other 
places, because we are replenishing our country by using the feed here. We have 
to do it, if we want to keep our country where we want it. We can get more 
stuff. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How can this sort of thing go on indefinitely, Mr. Thompson? Here we 
have bacon cheaper in England than in Canada, flour in England cheaper than 
it is in Canada, and our workmen in this country cannot possibly produce the 
goods which I can use on my farm, and which sets the cost of my production, 
at as reasonable a price as England can, for instance, therefore, my cost of 
production is increased and this year I sold the stuff I grew in the free markets 
of the world. The thing is impossible—A. What effect does it have on the 
market if that farmer I spoke of quit raising those 40 hogs? You take that 
much off the market. If you do, you deprive your men here—your ordinary 
everyday men who want the bacon, of getting the privilege of getting some- 
thing out of those 40 hogs, and if you go on and consider the difference between 
the present day and 1914, of 217,000 hogs— 

Q. But if all these men raised 40 hogs, we would not have any market here. 
We are growing bacon here now, and shipping it to England cheaper than the 
men in Canada can consume it. In other words, we are having to dump our 
export surplus.—A. I would not advocate curtailing any production. 

Q. No, if you are like me—for the last three years I have been working on 
my farm, and providing work for the railway men to carry away, for the grain 
men to handle, for the millers to handle—in fact, I have been working for 
everybody else excepting myself. How long would you expect the condition to 
last?—A. I might say—I do not know anything about your circumstances— 
but I believe I have had ten times harder times than you have in the last 
three years. 
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Hon. Mr. Toutmir: Mr. Sales, would you say you can produce hogs in your 
country now? 

Mr. Sates: Well, he quoted one man who had quit raising hogs, who would 
have raised forty hogs. My answer is that if every man was raising forty hogs, 
we would not have a market at all. I have dressed hogs in this country at 
5 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hammett: I have sold them for less than that. 

Hon. Mr. Totmir: That is many years ago. 

Mr. Sates: Not so many years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Totmie: They have paid higher prices than that during the war, 
and ever since the war. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Mr. Thompson, if you denied to the American miller this price of wheat 
for export, would that have any effect?—A. That is beyond our control. The 
American just fixes it so he can do it. They are no fools over there. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We have the same thing here. The Quaker Oats Company import oats 
from the United States and for export purposes can get 99 per cent of their 
duty back.—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And when oats were dear two years ago, is it not a fact that they did 
bring in lots of oats, instead of buying them from the farmers in Ontario?— 
A. I have no information on the oat situation. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is the miller here—the big miller—absorbing the flour from Western 
Canada?—A. It is being pushed in wherever it can be. 

Q. There is quite a difference in the price?—A. I do not come in competi- 
tion with that question of flour very much. I am growing Ontario soft wheat 
almost entirely. That is the business I am in, but I know it is being pushed 
in, but I have no idea of what the price is. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Thompson, you heard what Mr. Watts said regarding the Canadian 
consumer being compelled to pay a higher price for his flour in order that he 
may sell in competition with the world, in the Old Country?—A. Not in order 
to—I did not understand it that way. 

Q. That is the way I understood it. Now you go on, and in your evidence 
you state that through the lack of export trade, quite a number of mills have 
gone out of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. In Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would assume from that that the larger the export the higher the price 
of the flour to the consumer here in Ontario would be?—A. Oh, I do not think 
it will work out that way. I cannot see that it will work out that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Thompson, let me take you over the argument which appears to 
Mr. Elliott and myself to be the logical conclusion of Mr. Watts’ statement. 
Mr. Watts says that during part of the year we manufacture for export what 
are costing our millers 50 cents a barrel, and our overhead represents on that, 35 
cents—35 cents is the overhead, and that overhead runs on even if we are 
standing still?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, he says it is, therefore, cheaper for us when our local demand has 
ceased, to manufacture at the difference of price, which will only bring us in 35 
cents, just break even—it pays us to do that and to sell our flour in England at 
a price which will give us the 35 cents, although the price in Canada will have 
to give us the full 50 cents a barrel, or we could not stay in business, and make 
a reasonable profit. Now, Mr. Elliot asked Mr. Watts “Supposing you had no 
export trade at all, what would happen? Would we not get our flour cheaper?” 
and Mr. Watts said “No, because when I could not get even 35 cents for my 
flour I would have to close my mill for half the time, and therefore the value of 
the flour of the manufacture while I was running would cost me more than 
50 cents to mill, and therefore I would have to sell at a higher price,” and then 
Mr, Hlhott asked this question “Well, supposing you have no export trade at all, 
and you just cut off half the mills, would you then be able to sell your flour to 
the Canadian consumer cheaper’—what is your answer to that, Mr. Watts?— 
A. I do not consider the proposition of cutting off half the mills— 

Q. Oh, that is just a hypothetical question. What would you think? Would 
it have the effect that Mr. Elliott states?—A. With a less production or less 
cost? 

Q. No, I do not make any such general statement as that at all, but Mr. 
Elliott states that if the export business was cut off altogether, the mills would 
stand idle for half the time, and as it stood idle for half the time the cost per 
barrel of what was manufactured while it was running would be higher than 
it is now, even though you are running half time, merely breaking even. That 
is Mr. Elliott’s proposal. Now, he asks the further question “Supposing you 
cut half our mills so that the remaining mills could run at full blast all the time, 
would you raise your manufacturing cost.’ Now, you would not, would you? 


Mr. Stncuair: You could not supply the market if the mills ran half time— 


The Wrrness: I could hardly imagine such a case as that, as the mills 
running full time on local trade. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On what?—A. On home trade. 

Q. You say they run half the time on home trade, and half the time on 
foreign trade. If you cut off the foreign trade, half the mills could supply the 
local trade, running full time?—A. Perhaps so. 

Q. That is a question in arithmetic, it seems to me.—A. If they ran full 
time, the local trade could reduce the cost to the Canadian consumer, but 
Canada will be at the disadvantage of not having as much bran and shorts 
made in the country as otherwise would be made. 

Q. That is what would happen?—A. As a milling proposition, it is not 
feasible at all. 

Q. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Thompson, I am not making it as a 
practical proposition at all; I am merely asking it as a hypothetical question. 
We have had brought before this Committee the fact that the Canadian con- 
sumer does pay more for his flour than the British consumer, who lives 3,000 
miles away from the place where the flour is milled. It seems an extraordinary 
situation, and one which does not help the consumers of this country; that is 
offset to a great extent by the fact that the milling of flour in this country creates 
more bran and shorts, and that helps the country along other lines. Is that not 
the situation, Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Sates: Pursue it a little farther, and you produce more bacon than 
grain, the price is affected accordingly. 
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Mr. Carpweti: And our working men, who produce high-priced flour and 
bacon must compete against the British workmen, who buy these products for 
less money. All these things tend to raise the cost of my production, and I am 
forced to compete in the open markets of the world under these conditions. I 
say it cannot be done. 

Wirness: The way it would work out in our individual home case, if we were 
able to supply the feed we want to supply to our farmers, they could go into 
greater production of milk, hogs, cattle and so forth. They would be encouraged 
in that work, because they could get the feed. I was looking up my prices for 
1913; I think we were milling bran at that time at about $19 a ton; to-day 
we are selling it at $28 in bulk at the mill. If our farmers to-day could get that 
feed at $19 per ton—if I had a surplus I could sell it at $19—they would be 
encouraged to go into raising hogs. The other fellow next to him would be 
encouraged to go in, and they would produce more hogs. The more hogs they 
could get the more production, the more bacon. The more bran I have on hand, 
the lower the price I can afford to sell it at. If I am stocked up with bran, I 
have to sell it at lower prices, which would bring the price of bacon down to the 
labouring man, who has to compete with the fellow in the Old Country who is 
getting our stuff in that way. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. How much does bran enter into the feeding of hogs?—A. They use bran 
for cows, for dairy purposes; we do not use bran for feeding hogs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is your remedy cheaper rate on flour?—A. My remedy is lower rates 
on flour, both on the rail and on the ocean. 

Q. What about wheat, do you want cheaper freight rates on wheat?—A. 
We do not care what the rate is on wheat, so long as it is equalized by the 
rate on flour. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You want the Canadian miller to be put on an equal footing with his 
competitor south of the American boundary?—A. Yes, certainly; we do not 
ask any favours. 

Q. The central Canadian miller is at a disadvantage by having to pay a 
higher freight rate than the American miller has to pay, which costs him more 
to deliver his flour in Liverpool?—A. Also at the steamer. 

Q. But to deliver it at Liverpool?—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. And from the railhead?—A. There is no other country, as Mr. Watts 
told you, or no other place on the North American Continent excepting the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec where they pay more than one cent per 
hundred for flour over wheat except Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you ever taken that question up with the transportation companies? 
—A. We have taken it up with everybody we could think of. 
Q. Without success?—A. We went to the Cabinet of the old Government; 


we have gone to the Cabinet of the new Government, and they are six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you tried through the Railway Commission?—A, We went to a 
Committee of the Government, appealing against a judgment of the Railway 
Commission. 
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Q. You went first to the Railway Commission?—A. We went first to the 
Railway Commission, and they said that it might be advantageous to mill this 
wheat in Canada, but that we must look at it from a rate standpoint. That is 
what the Railway Commission told us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does that mean?—A. They wanted money. The Board of Railway 
Commissioners told us this; we went to the Cabinet, to a Committee of the 
Cabinet, supported by the agricultural interests I spoke of here. They practi- 
cally sent us back to the Railway Board, not wanting I think to be bothered 
with appeals from the Railway Board—If you want to know my own opinion 
about it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you ever gone to the railway officials themselves?—A. We have 
taken it up with Sir Henry Thornton; we took it up with him the other day. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are still living in hopes?—A. Well, we are still alive. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Have you taken it up with the officials of the C.P.R.?—A. It has been 


discussed with the officials of the C.P.R., and the officials of the Grand Trunk. 
They appeared against us before the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you shipping your flour now to Portland?—A. IT am not exporting 
any now. I have not exported any for some time. 


Mr. Warts: Most of it goes to New York. 

Mr. Sates: Can you get just as good a rate to Halifax? 

Mr. Warts: No sir; it is one cent per hundred higher than to Portland or 
St. John. 

Mr. Sates: And that one cent is going to put you out of business? 

Mr. Warts: What is.that, sir? 

Mr. Sates: You are not loyal enough to pay your own country one cent to 
go by a Canadian route? 


Mr. Watts: The Canadian route by St. John is one cent less per hundred 
pounds than Halifax. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How would it compare with the rate to New York? 

Mr. Warts: On ex-lake wheat we cannot ship at all, therefore we are not 
grinding it at all, first of all because we would have to pay five cents per hun- 
dred for the wheat rate as against one cent on the all-rail route, then the ex-lake 
wheat to New York is 44 cents per hundred pounds higher than it is to St. John 
or Portland; so if we were grinding ex-lake wheat, if it was at all possible, we 
would not ship it to New York. That is one advantage the railroads would 
have if they gave us one cent over the ex-lake wheat, the same as one cent over 
the ex-rail wheat, because we would be compelled to ship then on Canadian 
lines to Portland, St. John or Boston, for export. Of course we consider Port- 
land and Boston from a railroad standpoint about the same as St. John, because 
those roads are owned or controlled by the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, when you have to consider the question of how you 
are going to take your goods to market, you think of the cheapest route, do you 
not? 

Mr. Watts: Absolutely. I would like to say one word here, if you are 
through with Mr. Thompson. 


The Cuatrman: I do not know whether we are through with Mr. Thomp- 
son or not. Is there any question anybody wishes to ask Mr. Thompson? 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You quoted bran in 1919. Do you know the price of wheat to-day ?— 
A. No, I could not tell you that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Number 1 hard is about 96, is it not?—A. I have no idea. I was just 
thinking about bran and shorts. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. May I ask this question, Mr. Thompson? Have you any general idea, 
and can you make a general statement as to the condition of the Ontario millers; 
are they working under any of the handicaps you have been describing?—A. The 
ordinary Ontario miller is being affected very injuriously. Some of them have 
enough home trade, chopping and other things, to keep them going on home 
orders for about one-half the time; some of the other mills have gone out of 
existence entirely. I spoke about the Tillsonburg Mill, the St. Marys Mill, the 
Georgian Bay Mill, and the Canadian Flour Mills Company at Chatham. 

Q. Within the last year?—-A. Within the last year, in some of the very 
best districts we have in the Province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it not rather strange that your representations should not have been 
received favourably by the Cabinet, seeing that you have two millers in the 
Cabinet?—A. Well, we thought it strange. 

Q. I should think so, if your facts are on safe grounds?—A. We thought it 
strange. 

Q. It looks to me as though you might have received some consideration? 
—A. I might say in reference to that, that considering the power the Chairman 
had and the difficulty he had in getting evidence from some of the witnesses he 
had before him, you can imagine what a stone wall we were up against in the 
way of the shipping interests and the railway interests; they opposed it at every 
step. They wanted the rates. It was like lowering the rates on leather—they 
did not get the business. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. You cannot give us the cost of wheat in 1913?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember what flour was selling at?—A. No; I was only look- 
ing after bran and shorts. 
The CHairMAN: I thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. Mr. Scripture 
has been waiting here for some time to be heard. 


Mr. Warts: Just one word, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Sales made the sugges- 
tion that he would like to see a cargo of flour shipped over, to see what the cost 
was. You will find, according to the figures of the steamship companies, that 
they are carrying below cost time and time again. It is a relative arrangement 
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between flour and wheat, which we contend ought to govern. Simply because 
they are carrying wheat below cost, they would lose no more money if they 
were carrying flour below cost at the same pro rata. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At the same time, to encourage the steamship companies to carry flour 


below cost because they are carrying wheat below cost is not a thing that is 
going to make them enthusiastic about the business? 

Mr. Watts: There is no reason why they should kill the industries of this 
country and carry wheat below cost, if they get the same pro rata return for 
carrying flour below cost; that is exactly the argument we used before the rail- 
roads. The railroads said ‘“‘ Here, we are carrying wheat from Port MeNicoll to 
the seaboard below cost, because we must have the trade, otherwise we cannot 
get it, we have to compete with the Buffalo rates, we have to meet the Buffalo 
rates.” We said to the Board of Railway Commissioners, or rather the Board 
of Railway Commissioners said to us, “Do you mean to say that we ought to 
order the railroads to curry (lour below cost because they are carrying wheat 
below cost?” My answer was “ Yes, and it is your duty to do so, because we 
can see that the railroads would lose less money by carrying flour below than 
. wheat below cost.” 

Mr. Catpweti: Would you be willing to extend that same principle to the 
milling industries in England? They have sold flour below cost. Should they 
sell below cost in Canada? ‘That would be applying the same principle that 
you apply in the carrying trade. 

Mr. Warts: Do you mean selling flour below cost in Canada? 

Mr. CaLpweELL: Because they did it in England? 

Mr. Warts: Did I understand you to say selling flour below cost in 


Canada? 

The CuamrmMan: Mr. Watts, here is the question Mr. Caldwell is putting 
to you; he says you have used the argument that because the railways carry 
wheat below cost they should be prepared to carry flour below cost. Mr. Cald- 
well asks you whether you would logically carry the argument one step farther; 
it being shown from your evidence that they sell flour below cost in England, 
would you consider it logical and fair to sell flour in Canada below cost? 

Mr. Watts: No, sir. I am not asking the steamships to carry anything 
below cost, but when they elect to carry our raw product below cost, I say if 
they are paid the same amount of money in proportion they ought to carry the 
manufactured product below cost, because it is in the interests of the country 


to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you get away from that question, do you not see - 


that flour is the raw product for the human being? 

Mr. Watts: Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman: If they carry to the human: being in England his raw 
product below cost, is it not rather hard that the human being in Canada should 
not have his raw product carried below cost too? 

Mr. Warts: Suppose half the milling industry is cut off in Canada, and the 
manufacture falls off, it follows that the cost will not be reduced any, because it 
stops there. Then what happens? There is no more flour milled for export, and 
they only have their local trade, the price of bran and shorts goes up at once 
to double what it is to-day, because there would be only one-half the quantity 
supplied. 
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The CHARMAN: We argued that before. 

Mr. Watts: You are getting exactly what was suggested, doing your local 
milling only. In a short time, if it goes on, you will have the very thing Mr. 
Sales has suggested, that the mills will be manufacturing for local purposes only, 
and the rest will be wiped out. You can easily see what the result will be. 


Mr. Caupweitu: I would not like Mr. Watts to think that we are 
unsympathetic towards his case. I believe he has made a good case against 
the United States. However, we must consider these things in all their bearings. 


Mr. Warts: I am glad to have had an opportunity of giving you any 
information. I thank you for your courtesy. 


The CHairMAN: Our thanks are due to you, sir. 


Rosert B. Scripture called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Scripture, you are connected with the apple business?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you hail from?—-A. Brighton, Ontario. 

Q. Are you in the business yourself?—A. Yes, sir, both as a producer and 
as a buyer. 

Q. There are some things about the business which I would like you to 
communicate to this Committee; you might make your statement, and we will 
then question you upon the different points that occur to us—A. When I was 
asked to appear before this Committee I did not know whether I was to be 
asked questions, or to be questioned along the lines of production and exporting, 
or along the lines of transportation. I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that the 
apple situation in Ontario, as it applies at the present time, is this, that apples 
are being sold now at less than the cost of production. The apple situation in 
Ontario is that all or practically all of old Ontario produces as an adjunct to 
mixed farming about eighty per cent of the apples, and the remaining twenty 
per cent would be produced by men who specialize in raising apples. Owing 
to the fact that the average Ontario farmer is not in touch, through the small 
quantity the individual produces, the distribution is handled through buyers 
who buy competitively, that is, they do not fix prices among each other either 
in labour or what they shall pay for apples, but in the late summer and early 
fall they go to the orchards and bid against each other for the crop. They in 
turn find their market either locally, that is in Canada or export. Some men 
specialize in the local trade, others in export. 

Q. Export to where?—A. Largely to Great Britain, but also to several other 
countries, such as South Africa, Norway, and Sweden. Our export to France 
is cut off now on account of the exchange. They ship to any place where there 
is a market for Ontario apples. The export business, as far as Great Britain 
is concerned, has fallen off greatly since 1918. I might go back still farther and 
say that the export business in Ontario is not a circumstance to what it was 
prior to the war. There are probably two reasons for that; the first is the 
increased cost of transportation and the increased cost of production; the other 
would be that during the war Ontario orchards were neglected, to the advantage 
of the production of grain and other foods which were allowed to be exported, 
while apples were not. 

Q. Was there an embargo against apples being exported during the war?-- 
A,» Nies,.-air. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Do you know why?—A. They were not considered an essential food, and 
they took up too much space. 

Q. They reserved the space for essential things?—A. For meats, and things 
of that kind. High prices prevailed when the embargo was taken off, and those 
prices induced the growers in Ontario to pay more attention to their orchards,. 
but those prices have gradually declined until at the present time apples are 
being sold at less than the cost of production, unless there would be an exception 
in the case of the 20 per cent produced in Ontario by men who specialize in tie 
business, and who have low costs of production. Transportation to-day is from 
80 to 100 per cent higher than in 1916; it is 80 per cent higher than in 1916, and 
100 per cent higher in many instances than it was in 1914. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is that ocean transportation, or rail?—-A. Ocean transportation is not 
quite 80 per cent higher. 
Q. What about rail transportation?—A. That is 80 per cent higher than m 
1916, and 100 per cent higher than it was in 1914. 


By the Charman: 

Q. What is your rail transportation?—A. These are the rates. 

Q. And what is your ocean transportation?—A. Back in 1908 and 1909 
ocean transportation to Liverpool was two shillings from the seaboard. 

Q. Per barrel?—A. Per barrel, and to Glasgow two shillings and sixpence. 
That was raised in about 1914 to 74 cents to Liverpool and 80 cents to Glasgow. 
The present rate is $1 per barrel from any seaboard point to Great Britain. 

Q. It went up as high as $5 a barrel, did it not?—A. That was during the 
war. That has fallen slowly to the present rate of $1. 

Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you give the Committee the benefit of your views as to in what 
way the situation can be bettered or improved?—A. The home consumption car: 
be increased. I am speaking now of Ontario. The home consumption of Ontario 
apples can be increased by legislation against the sale of the low grade apples, 
No. 3’s, because when buying No. 3’s the consumer does not get his money’s 
worth. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Could we have a definition of No. 3; the grading now is Extra Fancy, 
Fancy, and No. 1?—A. Those are boxed apples. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They have a new grade called Domestic, which has been used for some 
years?—A. Yes. I would not at the present time advocate discontinuing the 
use of Domestic, because it is good value and it supplies the cheapest trade. 

Q. Why do you not do this: call it No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, instead of having 
a Domestic between 2 and 3; 3 would really become No. 4. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Is No. 3 the run of the orchard?—A. No. The Act says that it shall con- 
tain no culls, and that covers a multitude of sins. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why do you have the Domestic coming in between No. 2 and No. 3?— 
A. It is a better grade of low-priced apples than No. 3. 
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Q. You could call the Domestic No. 3 and the other No. 4?—A. It is a name 
that was given. It was intended more for domestic use than anything that had 
been given a grade of No. 3. 

Q. When the consumer gets a No. 3 apple he thinks it is next to a No. 2, 
when in fact he does not get it?—A. That is bringing up a most important ques- 
tion in Canada to-day, that is, educating the public to what they should get and 
when they should get it. 


The Cuairman: I think Mr. Scripture is driving along very well, and is 
giving us the real essentials. I think we had better leave him alone until he gets 
along with his statement, then we can ask him some questions.—A. Along the line 
of putting the Ontario crop on the market, I would like to say that if the buyer, 
who is the marketing factor for the producer, is not able to sell by direct sale 
to a dealer say in Montreal, and he pays the producer $2 per barrel on the 
tree for his apples, to yield a profit of thirteen cents the dealer in Montreal 
has to sell those apples at $5. The point is that $2 apples on the tree usually 
cost the consumer about $9, and the apple buyer is blamed for it. With the 
exception of one buyer in the province of Ontario, I do not know one in the 
province of Ontario this year who is not losing a lot of money, simply because the 
low grade apples were marketed at prices that were disastrous. The crop in 
Ontario was of poor quality, and there was not any increase in price between 
No. 1, the best grade, and No. 3, the poorest. If grade No. 3 was eliminated, 
the buyer, that is, the consumer, who probably is not acquainted with the three 
different grades, could not pay No. 1 prices for an article that normally would 
be hog feed, or something a little better, probably feed for pure-bred hogs. 
Every detail that has gone into the production of apples costs a great deal 
more money than it did in 1916, or back still farther than that. The freight 
rates on everything we use in producing apples are high, and, as I said before, 
on our finished product it is 80 per cent higher than in 1916, and the freight to 
the local consumer, that is, the freight from say Brighton to Montreal for con- 
sumption in Montreal is higher than the freight to Montreal for export. 

The CuHairMAN: That is another case where the native-born gets it. 

Wirness: Then along the line of education, I think the methods employed 
by the Canadian employees in Great Britain could be improved upon, because 
they recommend that Canadian apples be sold by auction. 

Q. In Great Britain?—A. Yes. The British auction companies sell apples 
at a five cent commission, and on the return the large shippers I might say get 
a refund of from two to three per cent, that is, they actually charge me from 
two to three per cent for marketing my apples, while the commission men in 
Canada charge from twelve and a half to fifteen, and claim they do not make 
any money that way. So I maintain that the system in vogue in Britain does 
not give the Canadian customer 100 per cent value for the article he ships over. 
He does not get out of it what he should. Our freight rates from Ontario are 
such at the present time that we as buyers cannot export successfully, because 
during the winter months our export rates to Portland or St. John, freight and 
heating charges would amount to about 70 cents a barrel and if they freeze 
apples for us we find it utterly impossible to make any collection for damages. 
It is common knowledge among the apple men that the ocean rates are fixed 
in New York. We have known that for years and all we can do with the ocean 
companies is to hope and with the inland transportation is to pray. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And with the weather to endure all. The young man has justified his 
name.—A. I don’t know that I have any brief to file for the apple producer only 
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that from the loss that the dealers in Ontario have taken this year, they are 
certainly going to try and get that money back. Personally I lost $60,000 this 
year in handling that many barrels. Here is the position, that I have to get 
that money back, and the producer is the man who has to pay it to me. 

Q. I would recommend you to try to get something out of the foreign con- 
sumer.—A. Our hands are tied that way because it is a dumping market. 

Q. The British market gets the cheapest of all over the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you two or three questions and will leave you to people who 
know more about apples than I do. The Ontario apple has a very fine flavour. 
—A. It is not surpassed by anything in the world. 

Q. Except the fameuse, which are grown on the island of Montreal.—A. 
It has a similar flavour to those grown on the St. Lawrence. 

Q. We find fruit grown in British Columbia, sold throughout Eastern 
Canada which does not surpass in flavour, though it may surpass in appear- 
ance the eastern fruit. Why is that?—A. We find the same condition in Edmon- 
ton that you would find in Montreal or Ottawa. You would find Ontario apples 
and Nova Scotia apples in Edmonton—Ontario appl s in Edmonton and British 
Columbia apples are sold in Moncton, Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa. 

Q. Is it a principle that the far grown apple is always the sweetest?—A. 
I would not like to say that. I think it is perhaps a question of the varieties 
and the way they are packed. 

Q. Is the way they are packed the great thing?—A. I don’t think so, 
because there has never been any demand for Ontario boxed apples, but there 
is a certain demand among a certain trade for apples packed, that the dealer 
will know how many apples he is getting for the money he spends; just the 
same with oranges, he has a certain trade demanding apples by the dozen. 

Q. What is your suggestion for improvement?—A. Raising the standard. 

Q. Produce a better article—A. Absolutely. Eliminating the cheap article 
by legislation. It should be put off the market. 

Q. Mr. Scripture, did you ever think of the advisability of allowing the 
exercise of some judgment to the consumer?—A. In 99 cases out of 100 the 
consumer buys the inferior stock at the price he should pay for the high grade. 
There is too much spread between the wholesaler and the consumer. I know 
of a car of apples loaded in Grafton near Cobourg, for which the sum of 45 
cents, 50 cents per hundred, I think was paid in bulk. 

Q. Is that 100 pounds.—A. 100 pounds, yes. And these apples were sold 
in the province of Quebec at $7 a barrel. 


By Mr. Hammel: 
Q. How many pounds in a barrel—A. About 135 pounds of that variety. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is there any law on profiteering. 

Mr. Exxiotr: Not in Quebec. 

The CuHatrMan: It has never been successfully applied anywhere else.—A. 
I think when apples are sold in a retail way, No. 3’s, in the city of Ottawa are 
being sold as No. 1’s, that is a man who goes in to buy a small measure of 
apples asks for apples and the retailer shows him what are supposed to be No. 
1’s and they are No. 3’s. They should not be raised, and by education it is 
possible to encourage and to make the producer raise a better grade of apples, 
which he could market at a profit and which the buyers could market at a profit. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You say prohibited by legislation?—A. Prohibit the sale of the low 
grade apples. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You said the buyer, who has bought at $2 per barrel on the tree, to make 
a fair profit has to sell at $9 a barrel to the consumer?—A. I said that apples 
I would pay $2 a barrel for I would have to sell at $5 to make me 13 cents, but 
the consumer would pay $9 a barrel for them. 

Q. You say that such a transaction only leaves a modest profit?—A. 13 cents. 

Q. That seems a small profit, when you have such a gross spread. Then 
there is the profit from $5.00 to $9.00 from the one transfer?—A. They might 
go from the wholesaler to a small retailer or peddler. 

Q. Just follow the history of apples, when you pay $2.00 on the tree, until 
they get into the consumer’s cellar at $9.00. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What do you pay for the barrel, the empty barrel?—A. 75 cents, plus 
3.6 cents sales tax. That price this year on account of the increase in the price 
of lumber will be 85 cents. Today’s prices would be 85 cents. 

Q. What does it cost for picking and packing?—A. Picking and packing 
and loading, 60 cents. 

Q. The barrel costs 78 cents?—A. Yes. 
And the picking, packing and loading costs 60 cents?—-A. Yes. 
What is the freight on a barrel of apples from Toronto say to Montreal? 
—A. The freight from the district between Toronto and Belleville, which is a 
large producing area, freight and cartage in Montreal would run about 75 cents. 

Q. Do you spray your trees?—A. That comes in the cost of production. 
Add to that cost the costs of buying and overseeing, the packing and of finding 
a market, an overhead of 25 cents a barrel. If they cannot find a sale for those 
apples and they are sold by a commission dealer in Montreal, his commission 
would be 624 cents. If they went to Quebec it would be 75 cents. 


Q. 
Q. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Don’t you know were you are going to ship them? That is not a usual 
charge, is it?—A. That is the usual charge. 

Q. You don’t usually run into that charge?—A. If I made a sale to that 
same dealer the price I would get would be only $4.00 a barrel. The wholesaler 
to whom I sell the apples, either on consignment, or to whom I sell them figures 
he has to make 75 cents to a dollar a barrel. 

Q. We have got up to 25 cents. Now go ahead. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. A commission of 75 cents. That brings it up to $3.13. 25 cents for the 
overseeing and the packing—A. You have the barrel 78 cents, picking and 
packing at 60, and the overhead, 25 cents, say the freight and cartage is 70 
cents and the commission 624 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. 624 cents per barrel?—A. Yes. 
Q. Leave off the 25 cents—A. No, the cost of buying is there just the same. 
Q. In this 25 cents overseeing, packing, etc., have you got your profit? 
Where does the profit of 13 cents come in. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. Haven’t you made a mistake on the freight rate to Montreal?—A. The 
freight rate would be 68 cents; the freight rate to Quebec is 75 cents, which 


makes a profit of under 20 cents. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. If your figures are correct it does not make a profit at all)’ It is a 
red line profit, according to the expression of our western friends. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. I have the freight rate, 295 cents a hundred. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You have given me the item in two different ways, so they do not come to 
the same thing?—A. The apples $2.00, the barrel, 78.6, packing and loading, 
60 cents, overhead, 25 cents, because the freight to Montreal is 60 cents. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You gave that as 75 cents——A. That was to Quebec, where the com- 
mission is increased. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us have Montreal first—A. That means that the apples cost ready 
for sale, $4.23 in Montreal. Then if those apples sell at $5.00 a barrel the com- 
mission is 624 cents. 

Q. What do you base that on?—A. On the selling price. 124 per cent of the 
selling price. 


By Mr. Sales: 
$4.23? What is the percentage of their commission charges?—A. 124 


© 


cents. 
Twelve and a half per cent for the selling?—A. Yes. 

What do they do for it?—A. They sell them. 

By auction?—A. In some cases, yes. In some cases, private sale. 

. They are merely commission men, with no money invested in these 
apples at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. They get more profit than the man who grows them?—A. Absolutely. 
They get more profit than any one else does. Of course they are responsible 
for bad accounts. That is their brokerage, 124 per cent. 

Q. Can’t you do without them?—A. Not in a year of large production. 


LLLO 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have got down to $5. If Mr. Scripture finds $5 for himself, and I 
‘have a shrewd suspicion that he usually finds $5 for himself, he makes the 
difference between $4.23 and $5?—A. My average price on the apples I sold 
would be $4.50 a barrel f.o.b. shipping point. 

Q. That left a narrow profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am a consumer of apples. You say they would range about $5 whole- 
sale in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


Q. How does it come I have to pay $9?—A. If you are living out of 
Montreal— 

Q. Well, I live in Westmount.—A. Your dealer would come all the way and 
probably buy these apples in the auction at $5 and it probably would cost him— 
they say it costs 20 per cent to do business in Ottawa; it probably would cost as 
- much in Montreal or Westmount through this dealer of apples, plus his profit, and 
then he would have to make his profit on that. I understood from a dealer 
here yesterday that he makes no profit on 20 per cent. 

Q. Twenty per cent will pay for his overhead?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Has he got wages to pay?—A. I don’t know. I am not in a retail busi- 
ness, but that is what the retailer told me. It cost him 20 per cent to do 
business. That is why we do the collecting. He makes his profit on the $6, 
but suppose those apples were going to Quebec city, then add to that again that 
$5, the freight. 

Q. Not to the $5?—A. Oh, yes. Those apples are sold in Montreal—those 
$5 apples are sold by the wholesaler in Montreal. 

Q. Are there any wholesalers in Quebec?—A. There are, but they often 
come to Montreal to do their buying. We won’t go as far as Quebec. We will 
go to Three Rivers. The dealer from Three Rivers will probably buy a carload 
of apples from Montreal, pay the freight rate to Three Rivers, which is perhaps 50 
cents. His cost is $5.50. He has to get a profit on his carload when he sells it 
to his distributor. A is a wholesaler in Montreal; B is a wholesaler in Three 
Rivers. He has to get his 124 or 15 per cent, which is charged for doing 
business there. The apples cost there approximately $6.30 a barrel. When 
he sells them to the distributor, who makes a profit. 

Q. Do you say apples in Montreal cost the consumer $9?—A. The apples 
in Montreal would cost the ultimate consumer $9 because the wholesaler sells 
them to the boss peddler— 

Q. Is that the $5 apples?—A. Five dollars is what the boss peddler pays 
for them at the auction and he sells them to his small peddler. 

Q. What does the boss peddler get out of it?—A. He pays $5. He might 
get $6. 

Q. He gets $1.—A. But the consumer always pays the same price irrespective 
of profit or anything else. His price is 30 cents per small measure, which is a 
little over $9 a barrel. 

Q. In a large market?—A. It makes no difference. There is never any 
spread to the consumer, whether it is apples or oranges or any fruit product, 
I don’t know of any spread to the consumer. It is a price fixed by the retailer 
or by the peddler. 

Q. Is there a retailers’ association?—A. I don’t know. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That price represents largely the cost of bringing the apples to the 
door of the consumer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of your trade do you think is peddled out in that 
fashion?—A. Montreal is the largest apple consuming district in Canada. 

Q. It is the largest city in Canada also.—A. I would say the largest in 
proportion to population because apples are the cheapest fruit that they can buy. 

Q. And one of the healthiest.—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is there anybody else between the boss peddler and the retailer?— 
A. This is the majority of consumption, in Montreal, the peddler. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are not sold in fruit stores, in groceries?—A. No. 
Q. You think they are peddled out?—A. Yes, I know it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. They take 50 per cent of the profit?—A. Yes, of course they have their 


cost of distribution. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You would have a great deal more market for your apples if you could 
have a better system of distribution, would you not?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. You must have an intelligent man feel that this is a pretty wasteful 
form of distributing a natural product.—A. It is, but it is the only outlet because 
the consuming public don’t know what they pay for apples. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Does it not depend on the producer?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. As far as I know we have not to deal with that question—A. Take the 
best retail stores in Montreal, you will pay an even higher price than the man 
who is buying low grade apples at 30 cents a small measure. 

Q. Will you pay for superior fruit or just the same?—A. You will pay in 
some cases for superior fruit; in some cases just the same. I have seen apples 
in the best stores and offered for sale in small baskets in Montreal on St. 
Catherine street, apples of the same kind I have seen sold in the morning in 
the auction for under $4. 

Q. Four dollars a barrel?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would that mean, that 19 cents a basket?—A. A six-quart basket 
holds about 8 pounds. Eighteen dollars a barrel. 

Q. Now, Mr. Scripture, have you gentlemen in the apple business thought 
of how you could improve your system of distribution?—A. I have tried myself— 
T handle quite a lot of apples and I put a traveller into the province of Quebec— 
T have for two years, in the fall of the year, late summer and early fall, and 
he found it impossible to sell more than four or five carloads of apples because 
the dealer would prefer, that is the dealer in outlying places, would prefer to 
go into Montreal, do his buying and pay an extra commission and an extra 
freight, because I can ship apples from the point where they grow direct to, 
say, the dealer in Shawinigan Falls, but he prefers to go into Montreal to buy 
those apples from the Montreal dealer, sometimes for two reasons; he can get 
credit there and he can get a better selection. He might get an apple that would 
suit his trade. He could buy 3rd’s or he could buy what he thought he could 
sell. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is based on a sample market entirely.?—A. Yes, largely. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do you have any association among apple growers, your county organi- 
zations in Ontario, in the largest producing sections?—A. Northumberland and 
Durham have an amalgamated association of producers, largely educational. 

Q. That is they don’t go into the business of marketing apples?—A. No. 

Q. In Nova Scotia we have the United Fruit Growers?—A. The apples in 
Nova Scotia are all centred in the Annapolis valley, and they have all to pass 
through Windsor. In Ontario the apples are scattered. 

Q. They come through Windsor, then go to Halifax too in coming to 
Montreal?—A. They are on one line of railway. In Ontario the growing section 
is from the Ottawa valley to Lake Huron and from Lake Erie to Georgian Bay, 
inclusive. I know the United Fruit Growers of Nova Scotia send men to 
‘Montreal and Toronto. 

Q. They have the buying organized and they have the selling organized, 
that they sell a certain quantity of apples im the Fall of the year?—A. This 
vear they have not sold any since Christmas. 

Q. I am speaking about the handling of apples. Do you have a warehouse 
or anything of that kind where you can store them before you ship them?—A. 
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Yes, otherwise the whole crop of Ontario would be put on the market probably 
about the 15th of November. 

Q. Who owns those warehouses?—-A. The dealers largely, because a frost 
proof warehouse is too munch of an investment for the average farmer, whose 
production would be only 400 to 1,000 barrels. 

Q. If they were united they would be able to handle it?—A. That is the 
disadvantage in Ontario. Co-operative associations have tried to operate in 
Ontario but not successfully. I know of only two who are doing business 
successfully at the present time. 

Q. What kind of associations are they in?—A. Handling apples. 

Q. Not handling feed?—A. Not that I know of. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that due to the mentality of the people of this province or the 
geographical distribution being scattered all around?—A. It is due to the fact 
it is scattered, that is the districts are so separated it would be impossible. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The fruit growing districts are widely scattered?—A. Yes, and they are 
in the section of old Ontario, with the exception of the Ottawa valley. 

Q. I don’t see why they could not have that section organized and the other 
section organized?—A. The United Fruit Growers is not one monopoly. It is 
composed of men who raise apples almost exclusively but in Ontario the 
production of apples is almost in the hands of mixed farmers, but the apples are 
a side line. 

Q. Do you have any evaporators there for handling the apples?—A. For 
handling the apples. The suggestion is it would be good business not to market 
them. 

Q. Yes?—A. We have in Ontario many canning factories, who last year 
did not get enough apples for their own use. Cider plants and evaporators in 
every section that I am acquainted with in Ontario— 

Q. They did not get enough?—A. The evaporators got enough. 

Q. What about the canneries?—A. They did not get enough. We had the 
frost earlier than usual and applies freezing prevents their use for canning. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. By education or by any other means are we ever going to get rid of ,spot 
apples?—A. By careful attention to orchard practice, my own experience has 
been that it is possible to raise apples 99 per cent free of spot. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. By reason of the fact that these present apple growers only handle this 
as a side line, they do not pay any particular attention perhaps to that?—A. No. 
Let me make that plain, that during the war orchards were neglected and the 
high prices have brought these small orchards back into production, with a 
good class of fruit, but with prices prevailing at the present time they will not 
look after these orchards as they should be looked after, with the result that 
inferior grade fruit is going to be put on the market, which will force the price 
down much lower, much lower than the cost of production on apples, and more 
than that, Ontario will lose one of its quite important industries. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. My solution of that would be, if I were asked to give one, that these men 
who put out so much orchard—this was the history of it in Nova Scotia, that 
until a man got out so many trees that he had to make good or go to the wall, 
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they would not begin to take care of their orchards, but when they found they 
were going under, they got to work.—A. Against that is the fact that the 
orchards that are in production at the present time will not, in 1923, be profitable. 

Q. We have the same condition down home, but we are not looking for that 
to continue—A. But you have that all centered in Nova Scotia. In Ontario it 
is impossible to drive over the apple section in less than three days. 

Q. It is spreading out considerably. It used to be confined to two counties, 
now there are four.—A. But it is in the same part of the country. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What do you think the men ought to get, to be on a basis of cost of 
production?—-A. Cost of production varies. The provincial government, through 
one of their employees, had a census taken of the cost of production in the county 
of Durham, about three years ago, and the figures ran from $2 to $8. 

Q. Still, you are a practical man, you are growing apples, what is your cost 
of production?—A. In 1922 it was $1.57, but that was the lowest cost of produc- 
tion in Ontario. That is, let me qualify that. The farmer who did absolutely 
nothing to his orchard, did not spray or cultivate or fertilize it, his cost of pro- 
duction, if he had any apples at all would be low. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. He could not continue to produce very long, his orchard would run down 
under that method.—A. Yes, and the fruit he produced would be of very inferior 
quality, it should not be marketed, because there should be, I think, a tendency 
to encourage the raising of a higher standard article. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You have included in that $1.57 interest on your land, and spraying and 
everything?—A. Yes, 10 per cent interest on an investment of $1,000 per acre. 

Q. Did you do any trading in the West, years ago?—A. I have done very 
iittle business in the West in the last four years. 

Q. How do you account for the dropping off?—A. It was voluntary, I could 
not find a satisfactory connection in the West. 

Q. You do not think the freight rates put the thing out of business?—A. 
The freight rates—only our highest grade apples, such as Northern Spies, Mac- 
intosh Red and Snows, and Tallman Sweets would be the only apples we could 
ship to the West profitably. It costs almost as much money to ship a car of 
apples from Brighton to Winnipeg as it does from Brighton to Liverpool. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


_  Q. You gave the Committee to understand—I do not want to get the wrong 
impression—that all apples sold in Montreal, that the consumer paid $9 a barrel; 
you do not mean all varieties?—A. No. If the consumer would go to the auction, 
he could buy the same apples that he pays $9 a barrel for, for $3. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do they sell them by the single barrel?—A. Five consumers could buy 
five barrels. 

Q. So you think the consumers could be co-operating as well as the pro- 
ducers.—A. The consumer should be informed from some source. The Ontario 
producers have not funds enough to advertise the apples as they should be adver- 
tised, so that the consumption would be increased by the lowering of the cost 
to the consymer and the consumer protected in getting what he paid for. That 
is, if he paid a price for No. 1 apples, he should get No. 1 apples instead of 
apples that should be thrown away. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. But as long as he just asks for apples he just gets apples—A. Yes. 

Q. But if he asks for No. 1 apples, he may get No. 3.—A. It is being done 
everywhere to-day, even in this city, with a staff of inspectors going around 
through the stores. 

Q. Would you suggest that apple sellers should be compelled to place No. 
i, or No. 2 or No. 3, on the fruit in the shop?—A. If it were practicable to do 
chat, yes. I think it would be good business, that, along with a policy of 
educating the consumer and buyer to the fact that he was getting more for his 
dollar invested by buying high grade apples than low grade. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Do I understand that this Fruit Grading Act that has been passed, 
compelling people to market apples according to grade does not mean anything 
to the consumer?—A. To the consumer, in less than a package lot, it does not 
mean anything. 

Q. For whose benefit was this act passed?—A. It is for the export business, 
and it is for the man who buys a barrel of apples and who sells honestly. When 
there is a No. 1 stamped on a barrel of apples raised in Ontario, it is No. 1 
all the way through. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Scripture, the honesty among the producers, and a 
knowledge among the consumers would go a long way in making the situation 
better—A. It would help, but we are up against higher costs in everything, 
that is, our costs are, I would say, 60 per cent to 100 per cent higher than in 
pre-war times, and our prices are now back to pre-war levels. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Mr. Scripture, you mentioned at the start that there was quite a demand 
for boxed fruit in Ontario, boxed apples——A. Considerable, yes. 
Q. You also stated that there was no demand for Ontario boxed apples.— 
A. Not to amount to anything. 
Q. We will all admit, or at least I will agree, that the Ontario apple is the 
best apple—. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Ontario people admit that. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
_ _Q. What I want is this; why is there not a demand for boxed fruit, apples, 
in Ontario?—A. I think it is a question of the finish. In Ontario we cannot 
finish our apples as well as the apples on the Pacific Coast. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you mean, not so well coloured?—A. Yes, and there is 
more variation in sizes, that is, if we boxed apples, we would have too many sizes 
in every car. The growth in British Columbia or along the Pacific Ocean is more 
uniform, the apples are more uniform, and my experience has been in handling 
Ontario boxed apples that where they were thinned, in order to give them colour, 
the size was too large to meet with ready sale. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Were they thinned to become large?—-A. No, to give them a good 
colour, then the size was too large. I had that experience last year, with 
Northern Spies, in one orchard, and it was rather disastrous; I lost money on 
that. They were beautiful, but they were too large, they were as large as that 


pitcher. 
[Mr. R. B. Scripture.) 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. As large as that pitcher?—A. Yes. I had 400 boxes of 80’s and smaller. 
Q. One apple would make a dessert for a small sized family, then.—A. It 
depends on the size of the family. 
Q. You mean as round as the pitcher?—A. Yes; even in Ontario we cannot 
raise them that big. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Scripture, has there ever been any effort made by the Ontario 
producers to develop this boxed apple trade?—A. Yes, there are some growers 
in Ontario who are boxing apples, but they are small growers and their output 
is limited. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What success have they had?—A. Very limited success. Old Country 
buyers and buyers in consuming districts look for Ontario apples to be placed 
in barrels. I have a trade in South Africa, and they ask to have Ontario apples 
barrelled, and it is the same in Scotland. I have offered the same variety in 
boxes and barrels, and they preferred the barrels. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Does that hold true with British Columbia apples, do you know?—A. 
I do not know, because I do not think any British Columbia apples are bar- 
relled. 

Q. From the Maritime Provinces?—A. They look for Nova Scotia apples 
to be barrelled, too. I do not think it has been a success in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Only to a small extent. and that is by some growers, who have taken 
great pains—. 

The Cuamman: That is for a special trade? 

Mr. Rostnson: That is for the hotel trade, or something like that, and they 
wrap each apple in paper. 

The Witness: The same thing applies to Ontario, but the bulk of the | 
apples throughout Ontario and the East are barrelled. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you not think that a barrel of apples is too large a package to place 
upon the average market, for the average consumer? The point I wish to get 
at is this; instead of putting them into a barrel, if they would divide the apples 
into three boxes, and place them on the market, the consumer, the smaller con- 
sumer, would be able to buy that smaller package in preference to a large one? 
—A. It has not worked out that way, because the cost of putting that box up 
is greater than packing the barrel. The cost of packing three boxes is greater 
than the cost of packing a barrel. They actually get more food value from a 
barrel than from a box. I believe the cost of packing in British Columbia is 43 
cents a package, something like that. 


The CuatrMan: They got it far higher than that when they were here the 
other day. They said it was 60 cents, and I think it was going to 80 cents. 


Mr. Catpwetu: No, they said they were going to reduce it. 
{Mr. R. B. Scripture.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Scripture, do you see the point that Mr. Elliott is driving at? His 
point is that if apples were placed on the market in smaller packages, people 
of very small means, buying a peck at a time from a peddlar or corner grocer, 
could have apples sent to them more directly in a smaller package which they 
could pay for. 

Mr. Sates: And which could retain the marks of No. 1 grading. 


The Witness: The cost of introducing the smaller package would be much 
greater. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Scripture, you have explained very clearly and very graphically 
how the $2 a barrel apple on the tree gets down to the ultimate consumer to be 
$9 a barrel. There is a lot of leeway there?—-A. Yes, but there is this, that the 
smaller package—first of all, Ontario apples are not suitable, are not as suit- 
able for boxing. If you get a middle or smaller package you have the question 
of transportation, that is transportation from the orchard to the consumer, 
which would shove the cost up very high. It is an actual fact that anything 
that is packed costs more than bulk, and a barrel is you might say, a bulky 
package. 

Mr. Catpwetu: I know that a great many B. C. apples are sold in New 
Brunswick in boxes. 

Mr. Sates: We have not been able to buy barrels of apples from the east 
for years. I think the last we got cost $10 or $11. We used to buy them for 
$4 or $5. The fact is that we have been doing without apples. We have not 
got one quarter of what we should have. I used to buy six barrels in the year. 
Now we have to resort to other things. We have to get along on our rhubarb 
and our own citrons and strawberries. It is wonderful what we can do when we 
have to do it. That is the situation in western Canada to-day. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Have you any idea of the way fruit is distributed in England to the 
wholesale co-operative societies?—A. In 1921 I sold to a wholesale co-operative 
company a considerable quantity of apples. I believe they distribute to a great 
many stores, and they are not now asking for consignments of apples because 
they claim they can buy apples cheaper in Glasgow than they can buy them in 
Ontario. ButI know that they are not getting as good quality in Glasgow at 
the price they are willing to pay as they could get here. 

Q. But the distribution to the consumer, how is it worked?—A. I do not 
know. 

The CuamrMAN: Any other questions. We are very much obliged to you 
Mr. Scripture, for your statement. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 23, at 10.30 a.m. to meet 
in executive session. 


[Mr. R. B. Scripture.] 
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House or CoMMONS, 
Committee Room 268, 
Turspay, March 27, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


W. H. Cuass, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q). Mr. Chase, I understand that you want to get away, so we will hear you 
first. You come from that portion of Canada known as Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, 
Sirs 

Q. You are connected with some association of apple growers in that coun- 
try?—A. Apple shippers. 

Q. What is the name of that association?—A. The Nova Scotia Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association. 

Q. Is it composed of apple growers, or apple merchants?—A. Both. 

Q. When was it formed?—A. Three or four years ago; I would not say 
exactly when. : 

Q. It is of fairly recent growth?—A. Yes, comparatively. 

Q. Are there a number of members?—A- Not a large membership. 

Q. Roughly how many?—A. Roughly about forty or fifty. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that association, Mr. Chase?— 
A. From its inception, its organization. 

Q. Are you a grower, or a shipper?—A. I am a shipper. 

Q. Have you an orchard of your own at all?—A. Not what we call an 
orchard. 

Q. Up here in this part of Canada, almost any group of fruit trees is called 
an orchard. What do you call an orchard, in Nova Scotia?—A. A man who grows 
from 1,000 to 5,000 barrels of apples is supposed to have an orchard. 

Q. That would be roughly how many trees?—-A. We estimate forty trees to 
the acre, and sometimes twenty, fifty or one hundred acres would be the size of 
the piehaTOR. I grow about 400 barrels myself, but I do not call that an orchard 
at all, 

Q. How do the shipments now compare with the shipments of twenty 
years ago; have they grown greatly?—-A. The business in Nova Scotia is par- 
ticularly an export business, entirely or almost entirely. The shipments of 
tiwenby years ago would be probably in the vicinity of 200,000 or 300,000 

arrels. 

Q. What are they now?—A. The shipments now would be upwards of a 
million. 

Q. A fourfold increase?—A. Yes, fully. 

Q. During the last few years have you had any trouble getting space for 
the shipment of your products to the British or other market?—A. No trouble 
to get space; I cannot say that we have had any serious trouble along that line, 
but those who had space to offer, held it at a very high price. 

Q. The rate of freight was high?—A. That has always been one of our 
troubles, at least since the war. I will limit it to that; previous to that it was 
all right. 

Q. Previous to that you had no trouble?—A. Previous to that we had no 
reason for complaint. 

[Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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Q. Will you please rehearse to the committee, who are vitally interested in 
this matter, the troubles you have had, and the way in which Nova Scotia has 
overcome them, if you have overcome them?—A. We have not overcome them 
yet. 

Q. You have not?—A. No. The greatest curse of the transportation pro- 
blem is simply this, that Atlantic freight rates to-day are made in New York 
the first Thursday in every month behind closed doors. 

Q. Do our Canadian ship lines form part of that conference?—-A. They do. 
all of them, not excepting our Merchant Marine. 

Q. Not even excepting our own Merchant Marine?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you enter a little more particularly into your own experience with 
this North Atlantic Conference; rehearse the situation briefly?—A. Well, I 
don’t know; I might say that the rates before the war on apples from Halifax 
to Great Britain were on the basis of two shillings and six pence per barrel. 

Q. That is, about seventy cents a barrel?—A. That means sixty cents. 
Ever since the war, they commenced with a rate of $5 per barrel, freight pre- 
paid. That was the first fruit that was carried. 

Q. That is to say, when fruit could be carried again?—A. As soon as the 
embargo was lifted. Of course there was a time when we were not allowed to 
export, but as soon as the embargo was lifted the rate of freight was made during | 
that season $5 per barrel. Prices at that time, although I think the English 
Government put a limit on them, were very high, so it did not make so much 
difference. The next season— 

Q. Let me interject a question here, Mr. Chase; were you able to export 
many apples at $5 a barrel?—A. Everything; there was no limit. Money was 
abundant, and they put a price in Great Britain of something like 55 shillings 
a barrel on apples, 1’s, 2’s and 3’s all sold at the same price, the demand was so 
great. Of course that will never occur again; it was not a market condition 
question. 

Q. The conditions were abnormal?—A. Absolutely. That enabled a tre- 
mendous price to be collected by the steamship people. When the next season 
opened of course trade began to assume its natural channels, and I think the 
rate was put at $3 a barrel, although I would not be sure, but ever since the 
Shippers’ Association have been fighting the steamship companies from month 
to month and from week to week to get these prices down; in fact last autumn 
I was appointed a delegate to go to New York to meet with these represen- 
tatives of the Atlantic Board regarding freight rates. Market conditions were 
very bad. The freight rate they had established on the Atlantic Board was $1.25 
at first; they talked that at first, but they came out after they had met us ana 
talked the matter over and decided they would give $1.15. As I said before, this 
is made the first Thursday in every month behind closed doors in New York. 

Q. At No. 8 Bridge Street?—-A. I do not know the place where they meet. 

Q. Didn’t you go to meet them?—A. I met them in New York, but I do 
not remember the street or the office. It was a delegation from all America, 
United States people as well as Canadians, but I think I was the only represenr- 
tative from Canada. i 

Q. Were the American apple growers making common cause with the Nova 
Scotians? A. No, because there were about 15 or 20 of us there. 

Q. A gentleman who was examined before this Committee a week or so 
ago said that the reason why the rate was taken down was that the Nova 
Scotians asked for it; did you have to ask for it often?—A. That is a half trutn, 
Mr. Chairman, and a half truth is the most damnable thing that can be saia. 

Q. We will put it on the record that half a truth is one of the worst things 


there is to overcome?—A. All right; put it as you like. 
{Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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Mr. Sates: That is a pretty clear statement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Tell us the other half of the truth—A. Before going to that Convention 
I had been promised a charter for Glasgow, to ship at the rate of 75 cents. 

Q. Per barrel?—-A. Per barrel. 

Q. What ship did you close it with?—A. She was— 

Q. Was she a tramp steamer?—A. No, she was not a tramp steamer, she 
was a big Northwest Fur Company steamer. I forget the name of the company 
at the moment. 

Q. Do you mean the Hudson Bay Company?—A. I mean the Hudson Bay 
Company. The name of the ship was the Bay Eskimo. That was the name 
of the vessel; she was a very powerful ship, and carried about 8,000 or 10,000 
barrels. 

Q. You had closed this at how much did you say, 75 cents?—A. 75 cents 
Then I was appointed a delegate to New York. I was negotiating for the 
charter before going there. The rate then was $1.15; we had had one meeting 
before with representatives of this Shipping Board at the head office of the 
Shippers’ Association; and the representatives there—mind you there was only 
one that really had a seat in this Blue Board Conference, there was only one, 
T asked the question myself and there was only one that had a seat at the inner 
circle that was right there, the others were simply lieutenants outside; they gave 
us a rate starting at $1.15. We had very bad markets; the returns were coming 
back at about fifty cents a barrel to the grower, and you know what that means. 
We were endeavouring to get the price down from two angles, the market condi- 
tions and the economic conditions. I took the contention that the economic 
conditions were such that they were not justified in charging that rate. I was 
well aware that they were prepared to reduce the rate of freight to $1 a 
barrel, and I thought that was a fair thing to ask. We contended for not more 
than ninety cents a barrel. Now, while the Shippers’ Association are willing 
to give to regularly established lines a little increase in freight over which they 
can charter tramp steamers, the question I asked them was ‘How much more do 
you think you should have?” The reply came back to me that they thought 
about twenty per cent more. I said “All right, we will accept that, gentlemen; 
the evidence is that we have chartered a steamer at 75 cents, but we will give 
you 20 per cent more, which is 90 cents, we will close a contract with you for 
the balance of this year at that rate.” They declined to accept it; they gave 
us the rate of $1 per barrel for the rest of the season, and we went on chartering 
steamers. 

Q. Do you know whether the rate you were able to charter a steamer for 
was a rate that would give a fair return to the steamer chartered?—A. I will 
answer that question from another angle. I just happened to get a telegram 
yesterday, which I will hand to you. We also engaged in business with the 
West Indies. 

Q. Shall I read this to the Committee?—A. Certainly. 

Q. I will read this telegram: 


“Have closed steam Peneto load potatoes for Ha Pickf 
Black Limited.” vana Pickford and 


AO“Yes: 

_ Q. What rate was that?—A. 65 cents. That is back exactly to pre-war 
prices. What I am trying to establish is that economic conditions in transporta- 
tion, as far as ships are concerned, are back to where they were before the war. 

{Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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Q. Let me address your mind to this problem. The transportation interests 
say they have to pay three times for whatever they carry beyond what they 
paid before the war, and that they are paying very much more for their help 
than before the war?—A. How many of them burn coal to-day, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. A great many of them do.—A. A little more than half, but not much. 
The tramp steamers burn coal, but not always. We have had tramp steamers 
that were burning oil. 

Q. Your contention is that from your knowledge of transportation, by a 
substitution of one fuel for another, which does away with a lot of work, a ship 
should be able to be operated to-day at about the same cost as before the war; 
is that your view?—A. Very close to it, sir, and that is the only salvation of 
Canada. 

Q. You mean, to have a reasonable rate?—A. To have reasonable trans- 
portation. The farmers I think all over Canada have their problems; the 
West is no exception to the East; the East has its problems, just as serious as 
those of the West. They are producing potatoes in the East to-day, and they 
are not getting one-half what it costs to produce them. That is not only this 
year; it has been going on for two or three years, and one of the great reasons 
for that has been this, that transportation has been holding it up, and it is 
only this year that we have got the rate down to sixty-five cents. Two years 
ago we were paying one dollar. 

Q. Is a barrel of potatoes the same size as a barrel of apples—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do they weigh about the same?—A. No, sir; potatoes are heavier than 
apples. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you basing these remarks on ocean transportation?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And on land transportation as well?—A. I know about ocean trans- 
portation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose all Nova Scotians are more or less mariners?—A. They are 
more or less mariners, yes, sir, I am sorry to say. Nova Scotia occupied a 
very proud position as a Maritime Province for years; to-day she does not. 

Q. There was a time when Nova Scotia was one of the great Maritime 
peoples of the world?—A. That is true. You would find her ships everywhere 
—but not now. 

The CuairMAN: Are there any other questions along this line you would 
like to ask, Mr. Robinson? 


Mr. Rosinson: Not if you have established the facts. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have established through Mr. Chase that the bringing 
down of the rate was not simply an act of benevolence on the part of the 
steamship companies, in order to be agreable to the Nova Scotians who asked 
for it, but because the Nova Scotians had gone out and co-operated and hired a 
ship of their own. 

Witness: We have consignees that meet in New York. We have gone 
on chartering, we have chartered six or seven. 

I would like to tell you another thing; they have in New York an outside 
line, and those same people offered us a ship from the outside line, Smith & 
Reardon, I think the name is. 

Q. The Reardon-Smith Company?—A. I think that is it. We chartered 
four ships to go to Halifax from New York, and each one of them carried 
10,000 barrels of apples to different ports in Great Britain at 75 cents a barrel. 

{Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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I would like to tell you the sequel to that; the same people we do business with 
as charterers were waited upon by some people who are inside—I don’t know 
that I am transgressing any rule, because I was not told to keep it back—and 
they were told “If you represent this line we withdraw our patronage from 
you.” 

Q. Give us the name, give us the representative who was told that—A. 
The people who sent that telegram. 

Q. Pickford & Black?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Pickford & Black were told by the North Atlantic Conference?—A. By 
a member of the North Atlantic Conference, who were agents, that if they 
continued this business to represent Smith & Reardon they would have to 
withdraw their business. 

Q. Do you know what representative of the Conference said that?—A. No, 
I don’t know. 

Q. Were you told that by somebody connected with Pickford & Black?—A. 
One of the firm. 

Q. If I get it right, you made an arrangement with this firm of Reardon 
& Smith?—A. Through Pickford & Black. 

Q. Through Pickford & Black the Nova Scotia shippers of apples made an 
arrangement for the transportation of apples by the Reardon & Smith line?-— 
Ac Wes. sit: 

Q. Of New York?—A. Yes, four steamers. 

Q. Four steamers?—A. Yes. 

Q. To carry apples at what rate?—A. Seventy-five cents a barrel. 

Q. And when that arrangement had been made a member of the Conference 
—A. After the apples had been shipped. 

Q. After the apples had been shipped a member of the Conference told 
Pickford & Black that if they continued to make such arrangements on behalf 
of the Nova Scotia shippers of apples, that Pickford & Black would find patron- 
age withdrawn from them by other lines in the combine?—-A. That is just a little 
different; if they continued to represent Smith & Reardon. Smith & Reardon 
would be called, in street terms, a scab line. Put it that way if you like. Pick- 
ford & Black might have chartered the Bay Eskimo or any other outside steamer; 
we did charter one steamer from Pickford & Black, but we pick up steamers from 
four or five chartering houses through whom we do business. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Smith & Reardon are not in the North Atlantic combine?—A. They are 
not. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that the only independent line there is, the Reardon & Smith line?— 
A. I could not say. 

Q. You do not know of any others?—A. I could not say; I am not conver- 
sant with New York business lines. I know they have lines running to out ports, 
such as Norway, Sweden, and other points to which they carry freight at very 
much less than they do to Britain. 

Q. The only boats you have been able to secure to break the combine are 
the lines of Reardon & Smith?—A. No, sir, we have chartered lots of steamers, 
such as the Bay Eskimo. I could give you half a dozen more. 

Q. Who do they belong to?—-A. They belong to anybody; they are what 
you call tramp steamers, Norwegians, they are very large owners, and do a very’ 
large portion of the transportation. They have a lot of steamers in the fruit 


trade south; they come off of those charters, and we take them for apples. 
[Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They are not in the North Atlantic Conference?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any explanation to make or any suggestion to offer as to why 
the Norwegians are able to operate at a very low cost? I have heard it suggested 
—you will correct me if I am wrong—that very often the captain is a joint 
owner of a vessel; do you know whether that is so?—A. I do not see why that 
should make any difference. I would not say but that he might have stock in the 
company. The Norwegians are great workers. One of the best sailors I knew 
when I was engaged in the shipping schooner business always used to like to 
get Norwegian sailors; he thought they were the best of all. 

Q. Even over the Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island sailor?—A. Yes, sir. 
I have known this business a long time; I have been at it a great many years, 
and can give you lots of information. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. I just have a few local questions more or less that I wanted to get some 
information on. We ship our apples from Halifax?—A. Entirely. 

Q. You ship some potatoes?—A. We do. 

Q. To where?—A. Cuba. 

Q. Where do you ship the potatoes from?—A. Halifax mostly. 

Q. Any from Kingsport?—A. Yes, but not this season of the year. Kings-_ 
port is enveloped in ice at the present time. 

Q. Mr. Chase, did you ship any potatoes this fall?—A. This fall? 

Q. Yes.?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What were the rates then?—A. Now, let me see. Most of our potatoes 
that we ship in the fall were by schooner. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Where did you ship them to?—-A. Havana. 

Q. In bags, not in barrels?—A. Barrels. 

Q. You did not ship any in bags?—A. I would not say any. We would 
probably have 1,000 bags going on the next steamer but it is barrels from Nova 
Scotia, bags from New Brunswick. 

Q. How would the freight compare between bags and barrels?—A. Practi- 
cally the same. I don’t know that the steamers make any difference, although 
really the bags will stow better than barrels. 

Q. Although they contain more, a bag 180 pounds, and a barrel 160 pounds 
next?—A. Yes, but of course bags stow more closely than barrels. 

Q. You think there should not be any material difference in the freight 
betweeen a 180 pound bag and 165 pound barrel?—A. No, the same handling 
the same stowage, but I don’t think you could expect to get any difference. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Where are the apples loaded on the steamer at Hallifax? What do you 
call the place?—A. The ordinary terminals. Pier two, three and four. 

Q. That is at what they call deep water?—A. Yes, deep water terminals. 

Q. How far are those from the new terminals that they built?—A. Oh, 
as the crow flies, I think about half a mile. Of course the railway splits out 
before it gets down there. 

Q. At Fairview?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the pier there where we ship now from deep water, are there any 
accommodations or any means of taking care of apples, frost proof warehouses 
or anything of that kind?—A. Nothing of that kind. 

[Mr. W. H. Chase.] 
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Q. Has there been any loss on account of there not being?—A. Surely. I 
was a delegate up here to Ottawa, perhap 10 years ago, asking for frost proof 
warehouses. 

Q. There is nothing of that kind there at all at the present time?—A. 
Nothing. 

Q. How many piers do you use there?—A. Well, Mr. Robinson, I could not 
answer you that question. I would think there were three or four piers there. 

Q. Are they sufficient now to accommodate the business?—-A. The business 
is growing. I have known steamers this winter, when there would be a bunch 
of them get in there together—I have known that some steamers would be 
delayed in the stream until others were loaded and pulled out. 

Q. Has there been any talk of changing the point of shipment?—A. They 
never would change it. What they do use is what is called the south terminals 
sometimes, For instance if a ship came in and has no berth at deep water they 
will load her down at the south terminals. 

Q. Does it make any difference on your freight rates?—A. Yes, an extra 
charge of 14 cent per 100 pounds. 

Q. Switching charge?—A. Switching charge. I think it is 14 cent. It 
amounts to about $5.00 or $6.00 a car. 

Q. Do you know the freight rate on apples to Montreal from say Kent- 
ville?—A. Montreal from Kentville. 

Q. Yes.—A. It is around $1.00 a barrel. 

Q. As by rail?—A. Yes, or is it $1.20? No, I would not be prepared to 
oe that. It is either $1.00 or $1.20. I am not sure which. I think it is 

1.20. 

Q. We had some figures here the other day from an Ontario apple shipper 
and I dust wanted to get something for comparison—A. I would not be sure 
about that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Probably Mr. Chase could send that information later?—A. You could 
get it from the Railway Department very easily. ‘ 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. What do apple barrels cost in Nova Scotia now?—A. The price during 
the past season has been 50 cents. A year ago it was 75 cents. They have been 
coming down, adjusting themselves. 

Q. One thing more, and that is, this is purely a local question, but I wanted 
to know: suppose a farmer built a warehouse and the railroad, the D.A.R. 
Company put in a siding, how do they arrange that, do they make him pay for 
building their siding or anything of that kind?—A. Now, that is a very vexed 
question, Mr. Robinson. If the farmer wanted to do that they would compel 
him to pay interest on the cost of construction of that siding, based, I think 
they say, on 6 or 7 per cent. Now is a very vexed point with the producers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Then does he not pay a rent for that siding yearly, besides?—A. Yes, 
that is if the land is located on what is known as railway land. The railway 
endeavours to collect a rental from him. I think this House will be called upon 
to make before many years a definition of that. The question whether a railway 
corporation, which acquires a right of way, not ownership, mind you, but a 
right of way, whether they can turn around and lease that land to the people 
who pay for the right of way. 

Q. That is not the worst of it, to my mind. They get a right of way and a 
charter to build a railway; they get a bonus in most every case to help 
build the railway, to provide facilities to the established trades about the 
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country, whether it is the farmer or the dealer, it does not matter who it is, 
builds a warehouse at the siding, or where there is no siding or there is not 
sufficient siding accommodation to reach this warehouse, he must build it up 
beyond where it is built. The railway companies build a track so he can load 
and they make him pay the interest on the cost of that siding and they make 
him pay rental beyond that so long as he uses it—A. Rent for the land on 
which he builds his warehouse. 

Q. Anyway he pays a yearly rental for the use of that siding?—A. Some 
will call it rent, but it is based on the interest of the construction. 

Q. That is what struck me the other day. He pays a yearly rent after . 
that?—A. No, I don’t think a yearly rent, as I understand it. I might say we 
ourselves have been fighting the proposition for three years. We have not paid 
rental for one or two places. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Passive resistance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. If you are well acquainted with the situation, I wish you would 
explain that situation clearly because one of our big difficulties in New Bruns- 
wick is just that along the C.P.R. and other lines.—A. We won’t grant that the 
railways can carry on their business without these warehouses. They are 
positively an aid to the railways, and the angle from which we have approached 
the railways has always been a matter of co-operation. We will put up these 
warehouses. We build them and maintain them for the benefit of ourselves and 
the railway. 

Q. Just one question there. The railway company comes in and puts up a 
warehouse of any kind to handle this business, not only in our case,—the man 
builds it with his own money and he simply asks the railway to put a track 
into it and keep it in repair and they make him pay interest on the cost of 
constructing that?—-A. They endeavour to but they have not yet succeeded in 
making some people pay, but if you went to them to-day— 


By the Chairman: 

. There are many people in New Brunswick, but not the people in Nova 
Scotia?—A. Not the old ones. The old ones who built their warehouses years 
ago and had them controlled under certain agreements, and that 21 years, rent 
is paid they won’t renew them; they have refused to renew them unless they pay 
the rentals, and these men that came in 21 years ago refused to sign up the 
contract. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The man who has built up in recent years, he has to pay the railway 
company rent?—A. They compel him to sign up an agreement before they will 
put the rails in. That is throttling the business to-day. 

Q. In other words, it is becoming increasingly hard to get railway facilities 
in this country in regard to sidings?—A. It is a vexed question with us. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Has that come before the Railway Board?—A. Yes. 
Q. Has the Railway Board given a decision?—A. No. They have shelved 
it. They have passed it along. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. That rate you spoke about on potatoes, was that what you had in the 
telegram? That telegram had a rate on potatoes?—A. The telegram did not 
have a rate but simply I made them an offer of 65 cents a barrel and they 
closed the steamer at that rate. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
. 65 cents a barrel from Halifax to Havana? 
Mr. Rosrnson: I thought that might interest you, Mr. Caldwell — 
A. The 60 cent rate is the rate on bags from St. John. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Would it be the rate on bags from Halifax?—A. That is another point. 
We are chartering what are known as United Fruit Company’s steamers. It 
is worth considering, 5 cents a barrel more to have the United Company’s 
steamers than the ordinary tramp steamer because they have their own wharf 
facilities in Havana and that accounts for considerable. 

Q. They pay no dockage in Havana?—-A. They pay no dockage in Havana. 
They have their own dockage and the people with whom we do business in 
Havana requested us if possible either to charter the United Fruit Companies 
steamers or the Munson Lines steamers. 

Q. Do you pay any dockage rates in Halifax for loading in those steamers? 
A. No. 

Q. You have to pay a dockage charge in St. John for Joading?—-A. To offset 
that, the steamers have to pay a wharfage rate in St. John, and a year ago last 
January—heretofore we have always had free unloading but now we are com- 
pelled to pay for unloading our cars and the two things may arrive at the same 
conclusion. We pay what is known as unloading charge. 

.  Q. 8 cents per hundred?—A. We have a special charge on barrels, of 1 cent 
a barrel. 

Q. I might say that until last November, I think it was, we paid 3 cents 
for unloading of the cars in St. John. The C.P.R. reduced their export rate 
on potatoes to St. John for the same purpose, to meet the temporary very bad 
conditions. I want to ask you another question. You ship potatoes. You are a 
shipper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not a grower?—A. No. 

Q. You buy direct from the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What price did you pay your farmers these past years, beginning in 
November, by the month?—A. We include the barrel. Our buying price has 
always been different from the business in New Brunswick. There, as I under- 
stand it, the buyer simply buys the potatoes from the grower. We in our part 
bay from the farmer the potatoes put into the barrels. 

Q. Barrels and potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the barrel costs 50 cents you say this year?—A. Mostly, but you 
see, for potatoes, our farmers use what you call the old apple barrels largely. 

Q. They don’t have to buy new barrels for this purpose?—A. Not neces- 
sarily. 

Q. They use barrels that would otherwise be thrown away?—-A. They would 
be very apt to be. 

Q. What price do you pay for the potatoes in the barrel?—-A. We opened 
the season with $1.50 per barrel. Now we are paying $1.40. We have never 
varied from that price during the entire season. 

Q. How long did they stay at $1.50?—-A. Sometime in November. 

Q. And they stayed very steady at $1.40?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has the variation been in the selling price from Cuba?—A. Not 
very much. 

Q. You get the reports of the selling price in Cuba, I presume?—A. The 
market varies up and down there. You cannot be guided very much by that. 
We sell largely to very large dealers. 

Q. Have you ever found that they refused to accept a cargo, refused to allow 
you to ship to independent dealers in Cuba? That is to say that they will 
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not accept your shipment if you had shipped 500 sacks to an independent dealer 
in Cuba?—A. The understanding is that there shall be no other potatoes shipped 
to dealers in Cuba. 

Q. I have the weekly report from Cuba and I find that there has been a 
very sharp variation since last November. The variation has been from $2.75 
to $5.00 a bag in Cuba. —_Is that right?—A. That is a part of the combine’s 
business. 

' Q. The point I am trying to establish is that there has been a very wide 
variation in price from week to week, and month to month?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In the Cuba market?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. From $2.75 to $5.00, there will be that much spread?—A. Yes. 

Q. The price has never varied in Nova Scotia. I might say the same thing 
of New Brunswick. Can you explain that?—A. The big Five in Havana control 
the market. : 

Q. I don’t know what the situation is in Nova Scotia, but the big Four 
control the business in New Brunswick.—A. Yes. I don’t know why. 

Q. For that reason the price may go up from $2.75 in Cuba to $5.00. It 
does not go up to the farmer who produces the goods?—A. No. It is the Havana 
man that is controlling the market and squeezing it, and if we undertook to put 
it down he would drop the price to $2.00 a bag. 

Q. Don’t you think the man who is buying in New Brunswick, if he can 
afford to pay $1.40 and is getting $2.75 in Cuba, could he not afford to pay more 
if he was getting $5.00 in Cuba?—A. Your dealer in New Brunswick never gets 
$5.00 in Cuba. 

Q. This report means the local man gets control of the market?—A. He 
buys every bag that is for sale there. 

Q. We will get that in a simpler manner, possibly? What have the 
Nova Scotia shippers been getting for potatoes C.I.F. Havana this year, that is, 
cartage insurance and freight paid?—-A. As far as we are concerned I can tell 
you what price we are getting but I cannot tell you what the others may be 
getting. 

Q. What you are getting is all we can expect you to deal with—A. I think 
our price is $2.25 C.I.F. Havana. 

Q. What date would that be?—A. That would be last Autumn. 

Q. Has that price varied since last Autumn?—A. Yes, not much. To-day 
we are getting— 

Q. Just a minute. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are you getting now? He has not answered that yet—A. Well, 
now, these shipments that I suppose you are asking about— 
Q. What are they getting now?—A. I would like to explain— 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. We want the facts. We don’t want too much explanation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are you getting now?—A. We are getting now, I think it is, $2.90. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You think it is $2.90?—A. I think so. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It is not less than $2.907—A. No. Hold on. It is $2.85. It is $2.20 at 
Halifax. $2.85, That is what it is to-day. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you sell your potatoes F.O.B. Halifax?—A. No. C.LF. Havana. 
Now IJ am getting you back to where I want to explain something. 

Q. I want another answer from you first. Would you say $2.25 was the 
minimum price received during the last season? That would be the last price 
you got?—A. The last price we sold at. 

Q. Would you tell us what the highest price was?—A. The present sales 
represent the highest price we have received. 

@. How do you account for that spread between $2.75 landed on the dock 
in Havana and $5. The term “sold to the trade”’ means the price received by 
the combine in Cuba for the potatoes when you turn them over to the dealer 
in Cuba?—A. How is that. 

Q. The term “sold to the trade” ?—A. Not sold to the trade. 

Q. I want to get the information but I don’t want to put you to any dis- 
advantage whatever. In these reports, we get the reports, potatoes sold to the 
trade in Cuba, $4.50 to $5, that means the price the combine sells to the dealer, 
the actual dealer himself—A. Yes, that is right, that is to the buyers, to the 
various buyers. There are the wholesale and the retail buyers. That is the 
wholesale buyer selling to the retail buyer. 

Q. The combine is simply a broker?—A. Yes. 

(. There is a spread from say $2.25 to possibly $4.50 or $5 between the 
price you receive from the broker in Cuba and the price he sells to the next 
man?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. How do you account for his ability to do that?—A. They control the 
trade. 

Q. Another thing I have been told and I have talked personally to some 
of the independent dealers in Cuba, who want very badly to buy from shippers 
in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, because they like our potatoes, they are of 
good quality. They have been unable to get space because the combine in Cuba 
will refuse to receive shipments of a shipper of these potatoes, in which there 
are any independent potatoes, due to the fact that we have no shipping service 
from New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, in which dealers can put one, 1,000 sacks, 
another 2,000 sacks and another 5,000. You are compelled to charter a vessel 
in order to ship to Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Due to that fact the combine in Cuba is able to dictate to you, who 
you can sell to in Cuba. Do you not think if we had a regular steamship ser- 
vice Halifax and St. John to Cuba that you would be able to sell to indepen- 
dent dealers in Cuba, and be able to break the grip they have on you in Cuba, 
and due to the fact that the shippers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick can- 
not sell to anyone but the combine in Cuba, it absolutely cuts out competition 
between the men you may sell to?—A. That is a big problem. I don’t believe 
this year you can do it. 

Q. Why do you say this year?—A. Because the production of potatoes 
this year has been so enormous all over the world that this temporary price 
that we name of $5 is only a flash in the pan. 

Q. It is done there a great many times?—A. I know but it has happened 
simply by the Big Four being able to get control of everything there is there. 
Now they are big men. I know them, the men down there. 

Q. I know them too—A. To-day Europe is pouring potatoes in there. 

Q. Just recently, in the last month or 6 weeks?—A. Yes, just recently. 

Q. We might admit all that, this is a special condition, but we have a 


future to face in this business, unless we can get more out of our potatoes— 
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I am speaking of the grower, unless he can get more price for the potatoes he 
cannot continue in the business?—A. Surely not. 

Q. And in 3 years, has he on an average, for the last 3 years, got 50 per 
cent of the cost of producing that crop. You will say no, would you not?—A. 
I would not put it that low. Of course our people have fared better than you. 

Q. You have, due to the fact that the United Fruit Company shipped a 
lot of potatoes—A. Yes. There are other conditions. 

Q. Would you name them? Due to the fact that they ship co-operatively, 
they are able to get a better price than they could in shipping through a dealer? 
—A. No, I don’t think they get a bit better. 

Q. They did not get any better price than the dealer was given. They 
could get his price but if the United Shipping Company had not been shipping 
co-operatively, do you think a Nova Scotia dealer would get any better price 
than a New Brunswick dealer?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the reason why Nova Scotia is working under better conditions 
than the New Brunswicker?—A. We have from Halifax regular sailings to 
what is called the south ports. Now while we sold to Havana on a basis of 
$2.20 Halifax, at the same time we sold a 1,000 barrels to go to the south side 
on the basis of $2.50 Halifax, at the same time, but mind you, the south side 
business is limited. 

Q. When you say the south side, is that the West Indies Islands?—A. No, 
Cuba. They go to Santiago, Manginilla, Havana. Different conditions obtain. 
It is a point, when you come here, on account of the high rates Havana cannot 
touch them. They put the steamers right into those ports, and in that way I 
said Halifax has an advantage over St. John. 

Q. What do you complete the loading of your vessel with when you want 
to put 2,000 or 3,000 sacks of potatoes on——A. Fish, which goes to Jamaica. 

Q. You say you sell on the basis of $2.20 Halifax. What are the items of 
expense, the railroad freights?—-A. Railroad freights, about 40 cents a barrel. 

Q. Where do you buy? At the point where they are grown?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have a freight of 40 cents a barrel from any point in Nova 
Scotia to Halifax?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is the trouble?—-A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. What should it be?—A. Half of that. 

Q. We want to be very serious about that. Do you think half of that 
would pay the railroad company for carrying it? We might say what we would. 
like to have but do you think it would pay the railroad company?—A. Not 
to-day, the rates they are paying. 

Q. Can you give us what the rate was, say in 1913?—A. Before the war? 
a“) Q. Yes.—A. I would say they are about double what they were before 

e war. 


Q. You do not know accurately ?—A. I do not know. I could not carry all 
those things in my head. 

Q. No one would expect you to?A. I know that formerly on the east 
the shipper produced at a range of from 12 to 18 a barrel from Halifax. 

Q. Where you are paying how much now?—A. Thirty-five to forty. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is the distance?—A. It varies; the shorter distances would be 
about sixty miles. Our railroad rates are compared by miles, although they 
have different branches. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you get a blanket freight covering a certain amount of territory? 
—A. No, it goes every seven or eight miles. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that in carload lots?—A. Sure. 
@. Your quotations from Cuba, how do you receive those; do the dealers 
furnish you regularly with the prices, what they will pay?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You quote so much delivered in Cuba?—A. C.1.F. Havana. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You offer to them?—A. We offer to them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to ask another question right here. Have you found the 
United States shippers getting higher prices than you have been getting C.LF. 
Havana?—A. Theirs is less the duty. 

Q. But C.I.F. does not mean duty paid, the duty is paid afterwards? 
—A. The other man pays the duty. 

Q. You must sell in competition with the American after the duty is paid? 
—A. What buyer could afford to pay more for the American article? 

Q. A good many potatoes are sold at the time duty paid in Havana; 
they are quoted that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know about Nova Scotia, but is it not a fact that Nova 
Scotia has quoted fifty cents under the main shippers C.I.F. duty paid? 
—A. They must quote under. 

Q. Why?—A. That is what we quote, C.LF. 

Q. But duty paid?—A. We never quote duty paid in our lives. -I cannot 
answer that question. 

Q. How much would they have to quote duty paid?—A. Twenty cents. 

Q. Is it not 124 for a 180-pound bag at the present time?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to the proposed Cuban tariff of 48 cents 
a bag?—A. I know there is a delegation about it. 

Q. What is that?—A. There has been considerable trouble and disturbance 
about that, and we would like to know if there is anything being done. 

Q. Did the Nova Scotia people take any action in the matter?—A. They 
had a man come up here, but unfortunately he did not get here. 

Q. That is, until after the delegation was here?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To come back to apples for a moment. You have an association of 
apple growers?—A. Yes. 

Q Apple shippers?—A. We have the growers and shippers, both. 

Q. You are connected with the Shippers’ Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can any shipper join that association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a certain fee or a certain pro rata distribution of expenses? 
—A. An annual charge, which is very nominal. 

Q. Anyone can join?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any shippers outside of your association?—A. A few, but 
the number is very limited. The United Fruit Growers, who handle about 
ten per cent of the entire crop to Havana are members of the Shippers’ 
Association. 

Q. And the others, the individuals?—A. They are people like myself, who 
are growers, and so on. 

Q. Can a private farmer, an individual, obtain space on any steamer 
carrying apples from Halifax without applying to you?—A. Yes; all he has 
to do is to apply to the agent of the boat, of the Furness-Withy line, simply 
make an application to Furness-Withy. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do they make a contract for 50,000 or 100,000 barrels?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do they for potatoes?—A. No. 


Q. We are in an absolutely different situation in regard to potatoes? 
—A, Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q When you charter a boat at so much per barrel, does the association 
pay so much per day for the boat, or do you just contract to take all the 
space, paying so much per barrel to the transportation company?—A We charter 
a boat at so much per barrel, with so many days to load a boat, and so much 
per day if you exceed that time; if you are less than that time, you get a 
gratuity. It is all worked out on a certain basis. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. This is in regard to apples?—.A. Apples exclusively. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am talking about apples exclusively. Do you have to guarantee them 
that there will be a minimum number?—A. Surely. ; 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You have to guarantee to pay for the capacity of the boat?—A. Not 
always. We chartered a boat last winter, her capacity was 18,000, and we 
guaranteed to put out 14,000. 

Q. You will have to guarantee to put enough aboard at a certain rate, to 
make it worth while?—A. Yes. If she is a small boat we guarantee to fill her, 
but if she is a large boat and is going across and wants a charter she offers to 
take less than her capacity sometimes. 

Q. Do the Furness-Withy people sell their entire space to your Association* 
—A,. No, sir, they do not; they treat with the individual shippers. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I would like to ask a question with regard to apples. Do you ship anv 
apples to Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What will be the cost of apples landed in Montreal, per barrel?—A. That 
is, the freight rate? 

Q. I want to know, if you can tell us, the cost of the apples in Montreal? 


The CuairMAN: Take a barrel of No. 1’s. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Begin with what the grower gets, then add the freight and so on, and 
trace it right out—A. I am speaking of our own business now. We use Montreal 
simply as a dumping ground for No. 3’s. 

Q. What does the grower get for No. 3’s?—A.I have been paying the 
grower $1.50 and selling them in Montreal on the basis of 75 cents; you can 
figure that out very quickly. 

Q. Now take No. 2’s——A. We do not send any. 

Q. What do you pay the grower for No. 2’s?—A. We have been paying this 
year $3.00, and we have been shipping them across and getting about $1.50. 

Q. And No. 1’s?—A. The same prices for No. 1’s. We buy No. 2’s and 
No. 1’s at the same price. 

Q. $3.00 per barrel?—A. Yes; that is what we have been paying. 

Q. The grower grows them and picks them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And packs them?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And you pay him $3.00 per barrel?—A. Yes. We have been doing a 
‘osing business there is no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Elhott: 
Q. Take No. 2’s, for instance; the grower gets $3.00 a barrel you say?— 
A. Yes. I am a dealer; I have been buying these apples from the grower. When 
you talk about 40 per cent of the whole of the growers doing this business on thei: 
own account, they are not getting $2.00 a barrel, they are getting just what the 
market will give them. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. They are getting less than you are paying them?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because they are giving their attention to exporting to the Old Country? 
—A. Yes that is the idea. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Take these apples; you say the grower gets $3.00 a barrel; what would 
they cost the retailer in Montreal, landed in Montreal, freight and all other 
charges paid?—A. What the Montreal dealer can get for them. 

Q. Can you give us any definite figures for that?—A. No, I cannot, because 
we do not use Montreal as our market. 

Q. You can give us no idea of what those apples would cost the consumer in 
Montreal?—-A. We only use Montreal when we cannot get across, when the 
market gets so bad across there that we cannot ship. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You send them in the barrel to Montreal to the Montreal dealer, at 75 
cents a barrel?—A. That is what we have done several times. 
Q. What is the freight to Montreal?—A. I am not sure whether it is $1 
or $1.20. 
Q. From Nova Scotia to Montreal?—A. From Nova Scotia to Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say you get 75 cents, what does that mean?—A. That is f.o.b. 
our loading station. I have sold several cargoes at that price. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What do you get for your No. 2’s and No. 1’s in Great Britain?R—A. We 
take the market. 

Q. Do you sell them in England?—A. No, sir, we send them; it is purely a 
consignment business. 

Q. You pay the ocean freight?—A. Our consignees do that. 

Q. What do you get for them?—A. It has been varying, from $1.00 to $3.06 
during the season. 

Q. When you got $3.00, the highest price, you were out the freight?—A. We 
get as high as cost, and from that down to a loss of $1.25 to $1.00 a barrel. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What would it cost to produce those apples per barrel?—A. The pro- 
ducers say they can grow them for from $1.00 to $1.20 for the bare fruit without 
the barrel. f 

Q. What is the cost of packing?—A. That varies from year to year. 

Q. Do you get that done by contract, or by day labour?—A. We get that 
done by day labour. 

Q. What does that run to?—A. That runs up to about 20 cents a barrel 
to pick the fruit. ; 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the cost of the barrel?—A. Fifty cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What wages do you pay in the orchards for apple picking?—A. I think 
diwing the past season it was $2.00. 

(). For ten hours a day?—A. I don’t know. I am not in that part of it. 
I presume it varies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have about a thousand trees of your own?—A. Not that many. 

Q. About 400?—A. Yes, about 400. 

Q. Have you a man to help you?—A. I have a man to help me all the 
time; he does not pick apples all the time, though. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You pay a man $3.00; is that at his own orchard, or delivered?—A. 
Delivered at the warehouse. We have warehouses scattered all over the 
Valley. 

Q. He can draw from his own farm to the warehouse, and the price is $3.00 
delivered at the warehouse?—A. That is the price delivered at the warehouse. 
We have to pay the freight to the port of Halifax, and then from Halifax to 
the port of destination in the Old Country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you as one of your competitors a co-operative association?—A. 
No, sir, we all work together. 


The CuHatrMan: Shall we take up the question of live stock now? We 
have Mr. Light here this morning, we have Mr. Hawken, and we will have Mr. 
L. H. Pinsonnault of Montreal who is coming up to tell us exactly what the 
difference would be in the cost, if the regulation is passed with the British 
Government. 


Mr. Sates: Which would be the best order? 


The CuatrMAN: The best order would be to hear from Mr. Pinsonnault 
first, but as he is not here we will hear from Mr. Light, who can give us some 
information on freight rates. I have here a communication which I would like 
to place before you gentlemen. It is a night lettergram which was received by 
Honourable Mr. Motherwell, and Mr. Spencer of Alberta, received a similar one, 
from Mr. George Hoadley, of Edmonton. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Hoadley is the Minister of Agriculture in Alberta. 


The CuamrMan: This night lettergram reads as follows:— 


“Epmonton, Alta, March 25th, 1923. 
“Hon. W. R. MoTHERWELL, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Provincial Government associated with other steer feeders of 
Province, purposed shipping train load fat selected steers under co-oper- 
ative conditions to Great Britain first week in April. Now find all space 
controlled and not available until first week in May. If removal of em- 
bargo to give any concrete results to cattle raisers of West as well as other 
parts of Canada, control of shipping space with consequent toll collected 
under this system beyond ordinary charges must be eliminated and space 
made available to shippers. Would suggest if no other way to meet 
situation in regard to eliminating expense and providing space necessary 
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that Canadian Marine be fitted specially for stock shipping and space 
made available to the public on application without any intermediary. 
If delay such as indicated cannot be overcome may be compelled to aban- 
don this test train load as it means for everyone a month longer feeding 
at high cost with very small additional return. 
GrorGE Hoabiey.” 
Mr. Motherwell wired in reply as follows:— 
“March 26, 1923. 
“Hon. GrorGE HOADLEY, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Question of ocean space for feeders now before Special Agricultural 
Committee stop will bring your wire to attention of Mr. McMaster Chair- 
man of Committee to-day meantime will get in touch with Montreal 
brokers who claimed in their evidence that nearly all spaces applied for 
had been filled stop Mercantile Marine owing to defective construction 
for such purposes cannot be converted into cattle boats so experts claim. 


MotTHERWELL.” 


I thought Mr. Thomas Robb, the Secretary of the Shipping Federation would 
be here to-day, but he has not come. I spoke to him over the telephone last 
night, and he told he that he would speak to the various lines this morning, that 
he would get into touch with the ocean services, such as the Donaldson Line, the 
Reford Line and other lines, to see whether there was any space available. 

Mr. Sates: What shipping federation is that, Mr. McMaster? 

Mr. McMaster: It is a federation of the shipping lines in Montreal; I do 
not know whether it goes farther than Montreal or not. They deal among other 
things with labour conditions. Mr. Robb has been their Secretary for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. He gave me the following information, which I might 
lay before the Committee, that the Donaldson Line are having a new boat built 
in the neighborhood of 8,000 tons specially for the transportation of the trade 
in transporting live animals to the Old Country, that this ship will have per- 
manent fittings to be used almost exclusively for that trade. 

Mr. Sates: She will not be available for some time. 


The Cuarrman: No, the ship will not be available for some time. I will 
bring Mr. Robb’s message before the Committee, possibly at our afternoon ses- 
sion, if we have one, and if not to-morrow morning. I don’t know whether there is 
anything we can do with regard to this matter at present. 

Mr. Sates: Better let it go over for a while, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrman: All right, we will call Mr. Light now. 


P. E. Ligut, called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Light, you are in the service of the Department of Agriculture?— 
As oYes;: sir. 

Q. Have you been with them some years?—A. Six years. 

Q. What are your special duties there?—A. I am in charge of the market 
reporting work. , 

Q. You are in charge of reporting of the markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just what do you do?—A. We analyze the market situation at each 


of the stock yards in Canada, and issue weekly and periodical reports on the 
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actual condition of trading. We go into it rather fully; we give a statement 
of the average price paid for live stock, the actual grading of stock, the dis- 
position of the stock, and comparisons with other years. 

Q. You endeavour to keep the farmer advised as to where the best place 
to sell his produce is located, so far as live stock is concerned?—-A. We leave 
him to infer that; we do not say that direct. 

Q. You do not tell him where to go, you give him the facts, and as a 
skilful merchant he must bring or send his goods to market where he considers 
best?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been looking into the question of the shipping of live cattle 
to the Old Country, have you not?—A. I have had a little to do with it. 

Q. Would you kindly tell the Committee what you have that you believe 
will be of interest to us in that connection; you might make a statement, and 
we can then question you upon certain aspects of your statement?—A. I was 
overseas in 1920. Although I was not in charge, I went over on a cattle boat 
with a consignment of cattle to Liverpool, to endeavour to obtain for the 
Department some information as to the overhead costs of delivering those cattle 
in Great Britain. The conclusion reached was that the overhead was rather 
excessive, that the selling charges in Great Britain were rather high and the 
ocean freight rate was too high for the intrinsic value of the commodity that 
was being carried, and that if the trade were to be carried on permanently it 
would have to be carried on with a lower margin of risk, that it would have 
to have some lowering of the intermediate costs, especially on cattle coming 
from Western Canada, where they are by their very nature a cheaper class 
of cattle than those shipped from the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. Sates: I will not agree with that. 
Witness: I am speaking of existing conditions, of the Western markets. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are here to give us your honest and sincere opinion upon everything; 
it is not your obligation to be popular, but just to tell what you know.—A. I am 
not trying to be popular, sir. The fact is that the cattle markets in the West 
run a few points below those in the East. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is a different statement?—-A. The facts are the same. 
By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is that not due to the distance from the consuming market; it is really 
a question of freight?—A. That has a lot to do with it. You will find a greater 
percentage of Eastern cattle on the markets fit than you will find on the 
Western markets. . 
Q. More finished cattle?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is due to feeding?—A. Yes. I can give you the actual figures to 
show that, and the total of last year’s trading. 


Mr. Sates: We do not need to bother with that. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. You went over with a shipment of cattle, and your instructions were to 
look after the loading of those cattle, to observe them carefully while crossing 


the ocean, to learn anything you could as to the convenience of the loading of 
the cattle, and so forth?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then to watch them unload?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And in addition to that visit the yards?—A. Yes. 
Q. And bring back all the information you could get?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I remember the time. The information was very valuable. What is 
your opinion of the present fittings on those boats; are they good, or in what 
way would you suggest improving them?—A. I went over in June, probably 
about the best time of year, that is, when the climatic conditions as well as 
general conditions would be at their maximum, for the safety and convenience 
of the cattle. The boat I was on—I do not know whether it represented the 
average but I do not think it did—was fitted up or had been fitted up for trans- 
porting horses to France during the war. There was an extra deck super- 
imposed on the main deck, built on the main deck, and one thing that struck me 
about it was the condition the animals got into through the stalls not being 
kept clean, that is, the manure cleaned out every day or every other day. 
The cattle were quite dirty two days before they were landed, and the only 
way to clean them was to throw a lot of straw that was left over into the pens 
and let them dry themselves off that way. There seemed to be a lack of con- 
veniences for cleaning out, and the class of men carried as feeders were in the 
main totally ignorant of how to handle live stock; they knew nothing about it 
whatever. : 

Q. How about the size of the stalls, and the timber used?—A. Plenty big 
enough. 

ca Mr. Totmte: That is interesting, in connection with the claim made 
by the British shippers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you describe to the committee the way the stalls are made, the 
material, and the size of the material of which they are formed?—A. I do not 
know whether I can do that now, as it is quite a while ago. I would say that 
there were no accidents through faulty stalls or weaknesses in construction. I 
think they were perfectly satisfactory. I think the stalls in the boat I was on 
were put in for the carrying of horses. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What was the space available for the animals that occupied it?—A. I 
have not got that here. There were a lot of bulls in the consignment, heavy 
bulls; they occupied the stalls, and their dimensions would be much larger than 
those of the ordinary animal going overseas as steers; many of them weighed 
over a ton. 

Q. Were they three feet wide?—A. I think they were wider. 

Q. How many did you have on the boat altogether?—A. 457. 

Q. What kind of a trip did you have?—A. A good trip. 

Q. What mortality was there?—A. We lost two. 

Q. Due to what?—A. Both had the same disease, or the same trouble; it 
was an abcess which broke out on the back. 

Q. Due to what?—A. There was no veterinary officer on board, so we did 
not know. 

Q. Was there something that irritated the back?—A. I thought it was in- 
tection. 

Q. Do you think that irritation would be caused by the movements of the 
ship?—A. No. It was on the back. I think it was started before they were 
ever on the boat. We shot them and put them overboard. 

Q. In connection with the unloading at the other end, was that done well 
and without injury to the cattle?—A. It was done without injury to the cattle, 
but it was not very good. They followed the plan of going along one side of the 
boat and releasing a certain number at a time; there was a regular stream of 
them going down the gangway, and they landed at the Birkenhead Wharf. The 
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dock was held up with miscellaneous freight, hay and other stuff, and some of 
the cattle jumped over the side of the gaagway, but none were hurt. A lot of 
them were Westerners, and I think they were used to jumping. 


By Mr. Hammel: 


Q. What was that you said?—A. I said the cattle when going down the 
gangway were a little wild; they were used to more freedom. They did not 
hurt themselves. They must have been Western cattle. 

Q. After your trip over there and your personal observation from one end to 
the other, have you any suggestions to make that would assist us in making 
recommendations that would place cattle on the British market in better con- 
dition, that is, with regard to facilities for shipping, and so forth?—A. Well, as 
far as I could see from personal observation, the cattle were very well looked 
after, except in these connections, one is that I would like to see the stalls fixed 
up so that we could keep the cattle clean. We had only one day when the sea 
was fairly rough; the water got in around the cattle, and there seemed to be no 
way of getting it out. I don’t know what they are called, I think it is the scup- 
pers; there was a space open, but it seemed to be rusted tight. 

Q. Were the stalls not cleaned at all?—A. No, 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that a general practice?—A. I don’t think so. I think that is a matter 
between the foreman and his crew and the helpers, but we had a lot of fellows on 
there—we had some Irishmen going back to Ireland and there were five or six 
Cockneys going back; a lot, I think all of them lived in Montreal. I do not 
think they had ever seen cattle before, and they would not go in between them 
at all, and I had to go out at night time to help them myself. We could not get 
those men to do anything. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The trouble was not in the system of transportation but in the character 
of men who failed to do their duty in removing the manure?—A. Yes. By the 
time those cattle landed they were pretty clean. They made quite an impres- 
sion. They took a lot of straw and piled it in the stalls and the cattle pretty 
well cleaned themselves, and they landed in pretty good shape, and sold well, 
and made quite a good impression. 


» By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I was just going to ask you—you have told us that these men were 
altogether incompetent to look after the cattle on the ship. Who hired them? 
Is it the steamship companies?—A. No, they are supplied by an agency in 
Montreal, who undertakes to find these men for the voyage. 

Q. It is not the steamship companies who furnish the help?—A. No. 

Q. Are they paid by this charge of $20.00 by $25.00 for space?—A. It is 
in there some place. I do not know just exactly. Maybe the ocean feed takes 
it in but they are not paid very much, but they get the trip. 

Q. That is a very likely reason why they are not competent?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. You speak of cattle being taken off and slaughtered at the other end, 
that the selling price was rather a little high. Would you give us an explanation 
of what you mean by that—A. The cost, I said, Dr. Tolmie. I have a statement 
here. It is quite a complicated proposition. The cattle are sometimes sold on 
foot and sometimes sold in dressed weight and in London there are all kinds of 
prices to be paid on them. It amounts to quite a lot ultimately. 
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Q. This cattle you had to deal with were cattle for slaughter—A. They 
were all slaughtered cattle. I have a statement here. I do not want to read it. 
It is rather long but I would leave it with you. It gives you a good idea of the 
cost of shipping to London. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That: is from Birkenhead to London?—A. This includes the selling of 
about 380 cattle landed in Liverpool on the 20th June, and the statement of 
the condition the stock arrived in. I think you ought to have that. 


The CuamrMAN: I order them incorporated in the Minutes. Document 
handed in by the witness was marked Exhibit No. 13 with evidence of Mr. Light, 
and reads as follows:— 


EXHIBIT NO. 13 


Account Satss or 380 Carrire Lanpep 20TH June, 721. 
Ex S.S. ‘MANCHESTER CORPORATION” at BIRKENHEAD, 


Stock arrived in good condition. 
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92 Cattle sold alive in sink. 69,110. 1/13 3,959. 8 <6 |GustomsDuesin. 645. «et: 
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Notrt.—This shipment was fat cattle. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Do you visit the stock markets in Canada?—A. Frequently. 

Q. What is the object of your visits to these markets?—A. In the work I 
do—there are two of us at it—Mr. Johnson is the supervisor of stock yards and 
he is to-day. We put into force regulations regarding live stock and the 
live stock products Act. Any time I go it is for my own information to 
keep in touch with the conditions. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where is he located?—A. Winnipeg. 
Q. Live stock markets and live stock products—A. No. The stock yards 
are operated under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In the course of your work, visiting these yards, do you make any sug- 
gestions to the department as to any improvement in the conditions?—A. No. 
IT have not anything to do with that at all. That comes under Mr. Johnson’s 
jurisdiction. 

Q. Just in what way? I do not understand just in what capacity you 
visit those yards? That is just what I want to get at—A. My work is to 
analyze. I make records of the movement of live stock. For instance we 
have a system whereby we know the day for the last five years where every 
head of live stock, marketed in public, originated, that is the shipping point 
and the quality of it. 

Q. Do vou keep track of the export trade, the number of animals that 
are exported?—A. Yes, and we keep in touch with the British market through 
correspondence and cables and keep ourselves well informed so that when we 
are making an analysis of our home conditions we will be able to make 
points. 

Q. Do you give advice to shippers as to when would be a good time to ship? 
Notice or anything of that sort?—A. No, sir, it is a dangerous thing to do. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Who uses this infermation?—A. We send it to agricultural points, dis- 
trict representatives of agriculture, the various departments of the provincial 
governments, and we have quite a number of farmers on our list. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. That you send this information to?—A. Practically all the farm dis- 
tricts in Canada make use of our reports in preference to anything else, 
because they feel it comes from a disinterested source and can be relied upon. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Your quotations now are recognized all through the Chicago market 
and everywhere as being of a reliable nature?—A. The United States Intel- 
ligence Department and the banks use them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the United States do they broadcast the market by raidio?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be an expensive thing for us to do.—A. We have had it under 
consideration and we intend to do it sometime. I do not think it would be 
very expensive for us because we could use the existing distributing agencies 
now. As a matter of fact we are sending in Montreal—we made arrangements 
to send out radio from the—I could not tell you the name, but it has been 
arranged any way. We are sending messages out and we are also sending them 
from Winnipeg and Prince Albert around the country. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do you think it would be a great improvement to do that rather than 
sending out Saturday evening radio concerts to the neighbouring villages 
here? 

The Cuatrman: I did not know we had free distribution of music. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. You said you were familiar with the export cattle trade and the origin 
of the cattle. What percentage of American cattle are going out through 
Canadian ports?—A. I am trying to find out now, Dr. Tolmie, but I could 
not tell you, but I know there is a greater percentage of live Canadian cattle 
going over during the latter part of the year than there was American cattle, 
as compared with what went over in the first part of the year. 

Q. Are those American cattle sent by American firms or are they bought 
by Canadian firms to make up shipments?—A. I know last year or the year 
before it was necessary, on account of the shortage of the Canadian cattle, to 
keep up the supply of American cattle. 

Q. Are they sent by Canadian or American firms?—A. I think Schomberg 
is operating Toronto in both Canadian and American cattle. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of animals that will be exported, 
that are in Canada now, getting ready for export trade. Have you any 
figures on that?—A. It is rather a difficult question to answer. We have had a 
lot of correspondence on that. You would feel foolish in trying to answer it, 
but I can give you some light on that. 

Q. Is it larger this year than it has been for a number of years?—A. Cattle 
for export? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would say larger. There is a tremendous movement of cattie 
from Western Canada into the East. There was last year. 

Q. Do you know what volume it was? Can you give us the number of 
cattle that came from the Western markets?—A. Yes I can give you that. I 
will read you these figures. In 1922 there were 93,000 odd head of cattle billed 
through Winnipeg to the East as against 31,500 odd the previous year. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Those are stockers, are they?—A. Those are butcher cattle, feeders; 
various classes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the percentage of these that go in feeding lois 
to Ontario and Quebec?—-A. That is a rather hard question to answer. I would 
not like to express an opinion on that but it would be quite a heavy percentage 
of them. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do most of those cattle go forward for export?—A. I would think a very 
large percentage of them would be available. There are three outlets for those 
cattle. There is the American market, our own trade and the British market. 
There is triangular competition for them, so that what you send overseas will 
depend almost entirely on the level of prices in Great Britain. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be helpful if we had a stopover in connection 
with the cattle for feeding, for export?—A. You mean the through bill rate. 

. . Yes.—A. I think the farmers in the West would consider that quite 
a help. 

Q. That is, a similar rate to what applies to wheat for milling in transit. 
The millers have an advantage of one per cent per 100 pounds stopover—A. My 
opinion is that the value of this trade will come really through the transportation 
of this cattle from the West to the East, staying over in the East long enough 
to enhance their value. 

Q. Do you think that could be practically worked out by a man buying 
his cattle, making an affidavit they are for export and the railway picking them 
up again on that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. So that those supplying for the local market would not expect this expor’ 
rate?—A. It would be open to a lot of abuse but if properly handled it might 
be worked out. There is a big chance for abuse. You could brand the cattle 
and mark them indelibly in some way so that this cattle could be sold and others 
would take their place and the fellow would bring down 5 cent cattle and 
transfer the 2 cent cattle. 


By Mr. Elliotts 
Q. Just in that connection, do I understand you to say it may be a profit- 
able business for a farmer in Ontario to take those cattle, stating the ultimate 
destination are the Old Country markets and take them out on their farms and 
keep them for a month or six weeks during the trip?—A. I was not figuring the 
steamship period of time like that. I was figuring a lot of thin cattle in the 
West, under the ideal conditions of the British market, should never be exported, 
a tremendous lot of them, but if they had a period of 4 or 5 months on good 
feed— 
By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. If they had one winter?—A. Yes, one winter in Ontario and good feed, 
their value would raise to an extent that they should be profitable. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. It was not your idea to do that with cattle that are already fit for 
export?—A. No, I think that would be a mistake. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Dr. Tolmie has left a question which he suggested I should ask you 
Would you tell the Committee how the American cattle compared with the Cana- 
dian cattle, both as to quality and finish in regard to this exporting —A. The 
one noticeable feature about the American shipments, and I saw quite a. few, 
was their uniformity, that is one animal was very much like another. There is 
uniformity in the colour, the size, weight and everything but when it came down 
to the matter of the inherent quality of the animal’s meat, ours was preferred. 
They claimed the American were a bit oily, and when the hot weather came on 
in the summer they were sweaty and rancid. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Due to the corn?—A. Yes. There are a tremendous lot of bulls shipped 
over from the United States, and there were the year I was there, those small 
bulls and they made quite a favourable impression over there because of the 
uniformity in the shipments. There would be 50 or 60 of them and you could 
not tell one from the other; and that is a great thing with the British feeder and 
the British butcher. He likes to feel that when he buys a thing he can see it. 
He does not want cattle weighing 1,000 pounds and other weighing 1,400 
pounds and others another weight. He is accustomed to buy by the head. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is a certain conservatism about the British people?—A. They have 
habits. It is a good thing to cater to. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You spoke of a large number of bulls being in that shipment. Do you 
know anything about the price received for those bulls on the old country 
market in comparison with the prices received for cattle?—A. The bulls sold 
around a shilling and the cattle at one and twopence. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say cattle you refer to steers?—A. Steers and cows. 

Q. That is about four cents difference?—A. That is in the sink. Dressed 
weight plus the offal. The weight of the offal was selling at 14; say it was 
dressed, at 60 per cent; that would be 600 pounds. They would add another 
cent and a half for offal. 

Q. What is the historic meaning of the term “in sink”? How do they happen 
to apply that term “in sink”?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Let me put it this way. Suppose I am buying from a dealer, I make my 
bargain for the naked beef, that is dressed beef without anything else, no offal, 
I simply get the carcase dressed; I make my price with the dealer plus the affal, 
that offal belongs to me, in sink. 

The CuairMAN: The dealer sinks the offal. 

Mr. Sates: No, he sinks or surrenders his right in it, if you like, and it 
belongs to me. You will see that there is a variation, as Mr. Light describes, 
in the price. There is one price when you have the right to the offal, and a 
lower price when you have no right to the offal. In the one case the butcher 
gets the beef only. 


Wirness: It works out in the same way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the value of the offal?—A. It varies just a little. 
The CuHatrMAN: Does the offal include the hide? 


Mr. Sates: The hide, the fat, the entrails, the liver, the tongue, the heart, 
the tail, and so forth. 


The CuatrMan: You get all of it that you use. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Regarding that shipment again, do you know anything about the prices 
paid for those cattle in the Canadian market, those bulls?—A. The bulls were 
American bulls. 

Q. The whole shipment was American cattle?—A. No, sir, it was made up 
of American and Canadian cattle. 

Q. Where did you sail from?—A. Montreal. 

Q. The American cattle were brought to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a common practice; does it represent any great volume of the 
trade at that port?—A. No, I do not think so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would, Mr. Light, would it not, if the trade resumed any large pro- 
portions; would the St. Lawrence route not be cooler for the animals, would the 
northern route by Canada not be cooler for the animals than through any of 
the United State ports?--A. Yes; it might have some effect. I think there 


would be a lot of freight competition from the United States; there is no reason 
to think there would not be. 


Mr. Exuiotr: The rates are all fixed in New York, anyway. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Does the United States export much beef?—A. No. The United States 
has a lot of pork, but not an enormous lot of beef, in fact I think their net 
trade shows a deficit, that is, it is really not self-supporting. 


Mr. Sauzs: That is, as far as beef is concerned. 
(Mr. P. E. Light.] 
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By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. We were told that by the Harris Abattoir man the other day?—A. I have 
no figures on it. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Did your investigations cover the export trade in bacon?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have just said that the export trade in bacon was a losing propo- 
sition?—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. Do you know anything about that; do you know anything about it, as 
to its being profitable?—A. Well, I have a statement here in the Annual Report 
with reference to the bacon trade in Great Britain. 

Q. But generally speaking is it profitable?—-A. I do not think so. 

Q. As far as your investigations have gone, do you not think it is a profit- 
able business?—A. I think it is. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Profitable to whom?—A. I eau think it was profitable. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You have no definite figures as to whether it is profitable or whether it 
is not?—A. No, I have no figures as to that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you tell us who the official is in charge of looking after the importa- 
tion of pork from the United States, when imported from the States to our 
abattoirs, when inspected, the inspecting of it through the abattoirs and inspect- 
ing it out; who is the official?—-A. Dr. Barnes, of the Health of Animals Branch. 

Q. Where is he?—A. In the West Block. 

Q. Does he have men at the different ports?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. But it is Dr. Barnes?—A. It is Dr. Barnes. 

Q. You spoke, Mr. Light, of the costs of transportation; in your opinion 
the costs will have to come down; have you any statement of the costs? Will 
you tell us the cost of shipping an animal from Calgary to the Old Country, the 
charges, and what those charges consist of ?—A. I figured out this morning that 
it would cost about 44 cents per pound from Calgary to Birkenhead, that is, 
Liverpool, and about 4 cents from Winnipeg, and about 34 cents from Toronto. 
Of course a lot depends upon the weight of the cattle and the way they are 
handled. A good man can make them a little dearer or a little cheaper. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It depends upon how the cattle are handled, 
and the weight of them. The freight from Calgary to Montreal is $1.144 per 
hundred pounds. There would be about four feeds at 50 cents per feed, that is, 
$2.00. 

Q. Will you give me that again?—A. From Calgary to Montreal the freight 
is $1.144 per hundred pounds. 

Q. That, is right. ——A. And 85 cents or 89 cents from Winnipeg. 

Q. Do not mix them up. Take Calgary to Montreal first, $1,143. Now 
give us your ocean rate?—A. The ocean rate is $20. 

Q. What are the feed and overhead charges?—A. I have it at $6.50, from 
$5 to $6.50, according to the price of hay, fie: variation in the hay market and 
in the market for grain. 

Q. You have to unload at several points?—A. Yes. 

Q. For feed and water?—A. Yes. About fifty cents at a time, and there 
are about four feeds from Calgary to Montreal. 

Q. Then there are ropes, pots and pails; who finds those?—A. Those are 


found by the person handling ce shipment. 


Mr, P. E. Light. 
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Q. Is that calculated in the ocean rate?—A. No, that is included in the 
$6.50. The broker looks after that for the shipper. : 

Q. Is that included in the 50 cents?—A. No, those are en route, by rail to 
Montreal. That has nothing to do with the ocean freight whatever. The ocean 
feed and equipment runs from $5.50 to $6.50 a head. That includes care and 
feed on board the vessels and so on, the percentage. 

Q. That is, in addition to the $20?—A. Yes. 

Q. These men who go over as attendants, do they get anything at all for 
their work?—A. Yes, they get a shilling for the trip, I suppose. 

Q. To show that they are engaged?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are collected by an employment agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does the employment agent get for signing them up?—A. I don’t 
know, whatever the fellows have got, I guess. 

Q. I have it here at from $3 to $3.50; then there is wharfage at Montreal? 
—A. I make that about $2.50. On the shipment I went over with, they were 
there about a couple of days. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. $2.50 what?—A. $2.50 a head. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is a wharfage charge?—A. That includes yardage, troughage and 
marketing, etc. It is not likely that the shipments will coincide regularly. As 
a matter of fact it is recommended that the cattle should be rested 24 hours 
before they are loaded on the boat, and the boat being in darkness it would be 
foolish to load the cattle then, because it is hot and they will sweat off a large 
amount of meat. 

Q. Then there is insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now will you give us the total cost of a bullock from Calgary to Great 
Britain?—A. This steer was supposed to weigh about 1,300 pounds, and it was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of $50 or $55 from Calgary. 

Q. From Calgary to Liverpool?—A. Yes; that includes the selling charges 
and everything. 

Q. The selling charges on the other side; I have it that the cost is $7, for 
er dockage, selling and handling in the United Kingdom?—A. $7 a 

ead. 
: Q. What about dockage; that has to be added to the $50?—A. Yes, that is 
right. 

Q. So that we have $57.50 now, at your figures?—A. I have got mine. I 
have $6 for landing and average selling costs in the British markets, but 
those costs vary according to the number of days held before slaughter; that 
influence the cost of feed, and whether the stock is sold by the head or dressed. 
If they are London sales, the amount might be $7 or even more. 

Q. We have $62 now?—A. I think there is something wrong about that. 
We have freight $20.50, services at Montreal, wharfage, etc., $2.50, ocean feed 
and equipment $6.50, that is if hay is up or down a little; ocean freight 
$20, and the total selling costs in Great Britain, including landing, $6. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What is your total?—-A. $55.50 and $10. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What brokerage charges have you which they get in Montreal for 
securing space?—-A. I understand they charge 50 cents a head. They charge 
50 cents a head for the space. nn fe 

(Mr. P. E. Light.] 
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Q. Is that all?—A. I am not familiar with that end of it at all. 
Q. Do they get a commission on the feed as well, any of them?—A. They 
are supposed to supply the feed, but as far as I know they do not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is something you might look into—A. We have a man working 
on these things. Our transportation man, Mr. Cook, works on this; I have 
nothing to do with that at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your idea, Mr. Light, in conclusion is that unless transportation costs 
come down the profit for the grower in Western Canada will be on the wrong 
side?—-A. Taking the world prices for live stock, I cannot conceive of a perman- 
ent condition where you can afford to take cattle, double the value of them by 
overhead and so forth and expect to sell them in any market. You cannot 
afford to pay the freight equal in amount to the value of the animal and expect 
to sell it in any market. 

Q. One man cannot afford to raise the animal for three years at a cost of 
$55, and then a company handle it for three weeks and charge $55 for their ser- 
vices; that is about it, is it not?—A. I do not see that you can expect so 
much variation between the British and the Canadian market so that you 
will have any permanent trade, if you have to pay that much overhead on 
cattle. 

Q. I am putting it that if a man in Calgary gets $55 for his steer, that 
it takes him three years to produce that steer, then to get it to market it costs 
him $55, which you consider is a fair price in the Liverpool market?—A. Yes. 

Q. It cannot leave any profit to the man engaged in producing the steer; 
that is my point; do you agree with me?—A. Yes. I think that is right. 


Mr. Garpiner: Going from the sale of cattle and bacon to apples, the 
shippers would dump their apples over there, and they would be sold at a loss? 


The CHatRMAN: They send their best apples across to Great Britain. They 
said Montreal was their dumping market. 


Mr. Garpiner: The British Columbia man said he did not get as high 
prices as the Eastern man got. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With a large export of cattle to Great Britain, the prices must come 
down, and that will make the situation so much worse for the producer; that 
is what the Englishman is looking for—a reduction in the price of his beef?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. If you are going to ship 100,000 cattle into Great Britain, it must have 
only the one result, a reduction in the price?—A. I understand a lot of cattle 
feeders in Great Britain have postponed buying cattle until the embargo is 
removed, so that they can buy them in Canada. That would be only with one 
object, namely, to buy them cheaper. They say that our cattle are too dear. 

Q. And if transportation charges remain as they are at present, that 
reduction must be taken from the man who produces the cattle, which will make 
his loss greater; that is plain, is it not? I would like you to tell me what you 
sthink of that. 


Hon. Mr. Totmiz: These are all questions for argument. 


Mr. Hamme Lu: It is a question of opinion. 
[Mr. P, E. Light.] 
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Wirness: Well, if the market price is set and your overhead increases, 
there is only one place where you can pare the price, and that is the price to the 
producer. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The important point is that with a large exportation of cattle to Eng- 
land, the price will come down, and if transportation costs remain where they are 
at. present, $55, that reduces the amount which is left to the producer, and 
must increase his loss; that is a simple question in arithmetic, is it not?—A. 
That is the logical conclusion. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Milne, there was a question you were asking. 
Mr. Mrine: I had finished. : 


The CuHamman: Now gentlemen, we have two witnesses here. I think 
we can hear both of them in the time before adjournment and we might escape 
having another meeting to-day, unless Mr. Grant is here. 


Mr. E. Hawken, recalled, testified as follows: 


Q. You were dealing the other morning with two regulations which the 
British Government desired the Canadian Government to pass, with respect to 
the transportation of live cattle to the old country.—A. Yes. 

Q. One was, as I understand it, a desire of the British government that the 
uprights to which the side boards, forming the spaces are fixed, should be 4 x 6 
instead of as they are at present 3 x 54?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also a desire on the part of the British government that a regulation 
should be passed, forbidding the carrying of cattle on the forward deck of 
well decked ships?—A. In the winter time, from the Ist October to the Ist 
April. 

Q. That is what you call “winter North Atlantic.”—A. Yes. 

Q. You have looked into this matter since our last conference and perhaps 
you have something to say to us as to whether these are really reasonable 
requests or whether they show an excess of prudence?—A. Well the 4 x 6 
stanchion regulation is only bringing our requirements up to that of the American 
that are at present in force. The American regulations do not forbid the carry- 
ing of cattle in well decks, although I think from the experience of ocean trans- 
portation costs that a great many of them do not prefer to carry these cattle in 
well decks, especially in the winter time. 

Q. Have you had any correspondence with the Shipping Federation in 
Montreal?—A. I have. 

Q. What view do they take of it, briefly?—A. That they do not want the 
regulations amended in any respect, that they are sufficient as they are at the 
present time. 

Q. I might interject here that Mr. Robb is prepared to come to-morrow if 
we think it wise to have him to testify on these points, and we can decide after- 
wards whether we will bring him or not. Now, do you think there is really any 
substantial difference in strength between the spaces made in accordance with 
our present regulations and those which would be made if a regulation was made 
in the sense desired by the British government?—A. There is a difference in 
the tensile strength of the stanchion between 3 x 53 and 4x 6. It does not 
appear to be very much. ‘ 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Just there, Mr. Hawken—our specification says that the lumber must be 
sound spruce?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. P. EB. Light.} 
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Q. Is there a difference in the tensile strength of sound spruce, 3 x 54 and 
say pine 4 x 6? I think the difference would be in favour of the spruce, being 
a timber man to some extent?—A. I do not know just exactly what the dif- 
ference is. I can very easily get you that information from the text books. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that not an excellent point made by Mr. Hammell?—A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand it the British regulation does not call for any specified 
kind or quality of lumber?—A. No, it does not. 

Q. Therefore would it not be a point for you, in taking this matter up 
with the British government, to show them that although our regulations of 
3 x 51 are somewhat less than the American, that we specify a strong quality 
of timber?—A. As a matter of fact I think in applying our own regulations we 
do not tie it down to spruce. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Oh yes.—A. I say in the application of it, our inspectors, Mr. Delorme or 
Mr. O’Grady at the port of Montreal, or the man at St. John, the three cattle 
inspectors that we have, will accept good sound lumber, either in spruce or 
white pine or— 

Q. They are not enforcing the regulations as they are not— A. The regula- 
tions are intended to be as a guide. I do not think any inspector would have 
any license to say, “ You could not get spruce ” and turn down cattle fittings of 
pine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know in your experience of any accident which happened 
because these uprights were 3 x 54 instead of 4x 6?—A. No. I cannot say that 
Ido. We do not get reports of the condition in which shipments that leave 
our ports arrive on the other side. I have arranged for that now. 

Q. Now, about the well decks, what is your opinion about the reason- 
ableness of the request made by the British government in this regard?—A. My 
own opinion is that it is not at all unreasonable that cattle should not be 
carried in a well deck in winter. If you understand a well boat is a boat some- 
thing like the contour of the two pictures there. There is a raised stern, and 
the deck may be dipped again, and coming up to the foc’stle head. They are 
down nearest the water. If she ships any water she is going to ship water in 
that well deck. 

Q. The Lines object to this?—A. They say this is going to cut down avail- 
able space for shipment. 

Q. Do you say it is going to raise the rate or is that the inference?—A. Yes, 
and that is the reason I want to get this matter before this Committee. I 
might say those are matters of paramount importance from more than one 
angle, if our shipments from Canada are to arrive in the best condition in 
England. They have made an importation order: “We won't allow ships to 
come into our port carrying cattle, if they are not carried according to our regula- 
tions.” 

Q. Is it possible to cover the forward well over?—A. Yes. They are 
roofed. 

Q. Is it very expensive?—A. I cannot tell you what the expense is. Mr. 
Robb or Mr. Pinsonnault can tell you. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think it would be a good idea if the Committee itself should go down 
and see cattle loaded—A. You would have to go to St. John. 


[Mr. E. Hawken.] 
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The CuarrMan: When the time comes I think I will invite the Committee 
to come down to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Hawken, it would be of any value to this Committee 
to make representations to the British government with regard to these things, 
stanchions especially ?—A. Yes, I think it would certainly strengthen our hands 
in dealing with it. They have taken it up with us officially asking us to do this. 

Q. 34 x 54 is really what we call a 6 x 4.—A. 3 x 54. 

Q. That means a shade less than 6 x 4?—-A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. That means a shade less than 6 x 4 in my experience in using lumber?— 
A. You mean the saw cut. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. In the lumber business that means a shade over 3?—A. Not if you ara 
supplying 6-inch. You have to take a saw cut out of that. If you square 
your log to 6 inches and put it through the edger you don’t get a 4-inch out of 
it. You have to take the saw cut out of it. 

Q. Are these uprights dressed?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. They are just in the rough?—A. Yes. They are face-edged to the out- 
board side. The 3-inch side is to the out-board side of the ship. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is it a 5-inch between the cattle?—A. Yes. 


The CuatrMAN: We have Mr. Pinsonnault, who is a ship liner. That is 
his business—A. Your fittings for your stalls come out here. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. What is the difference to the butcher if an accident happens on the 
voyage. They do not have to pay for it, do they?—A. There are a great many 
humanitarian or humane societies in the Old Country, and they are all the 
time shouting for money in the press for propaganda to carry on their work, 
and they readily seize an opportunity when a shipload of cattle comes into 
Great Britain with any large mortality or damage to say, ‘look at the way these 
poor cattle have been handled on board ship.” 

The CuatrmMAn: Are there any more questions to ask Mr. Hawken? We 
thank you very much. 

The Wirness: I have, Mr. McMaster, some photographs and things that 
you possibly would like. 


Witness retired. 


Lucien Henri PINsoNNAULT, called, sworn and examined. 


one CHAIRMAN: What is your full name?—A. Lucien Henri Pinson- 
nault. 

Q. How do you spell it?—A. P-i-n-s-o-n-n-a-u-l-t. 

Q. What is your business?—A. My business is ship lining, live stock fit- 
tings and stevedoring. 

Q. You are accustomed to put up live stock fittings on board the boats 
to take over live animals to the Old Country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you take a piece of paper and just show us how these are made?— 
A. Do you want the top deck. 


[Mr. E. Hawken.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 14 


Sketch of cattle stall on open deck of ocean steamer, referred to in evidence 
of Mr. t.. Pinsonnault. 


| 


Q. Take the top deck first of 
Q. You had better draw the thing and explain it later. 


Mr. HAMMELL: There is something in the regulation about angle iron 
being used in this. Are there any objections to that? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know. 


The Wrrness: This js Supposed to be the bulwark rail, that is a full rail, 
about 3 feet six high. 


all—A. On the top deck—., 


[Mr. L. H. Pinsonnault.] 
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Q. The line AB represents the bulwark rail, which is on the side of the 
ship, made of permanent iron. The member CD is a stanchion, 3 x 67—A. Yes, 
commercial size. 3 x 6, and then this is a hook that goes around the stanchion 
and is hooked under the projection of the bulwark, # of an inch. 

Q. The member running from EF is an iron hook, which surrounds the up- 
right CD and hooks over the protuberance on the top of the bulwark AB and 
this is chucked down with a piece of iron to keep it in place?—A. Yes. 

Q. G, to which an arrow is pointing is a piece of wood attached to the 
upright CD, and has for its purpose to keep the iron hook EF, in place?—A. 
Yes, and there is a rump board, which is made there, with two boards of one - 
inch by nine or sometimes one board, one inch by nine, according to the shape 
of the ship. 

Q. The piece of wood marked H with an arrow is called a rump or back 
board?—A. Yes. This is what we call the rafter, 2 x 6. 

Q. There is a rafter 2 x 6, which supports the roof?—A. Yes. There is 
a purline, 2 x 6, going along the roof again to support the middle of the roof. 

Q. How long is the rafter?—A. 8 feet and a few inches. 

Q. The roof IJ is supported on the upright CD and upon what?—A. This 
is another upright 3 x 6. 

Q. And another upright 3 x 6, KL. It is also supported by a purline, M, 
which runs fore and aft the ship? This is a cross section of the ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it shows three uprights?—A. This is not an upright. This is the 
division board. It-is only 2 x 8 inches, and we put two of them in as a rule. 
The regulation calls for one piece. I think it is 15 x 12. 

Q. You have had experience of how many years?—A. Well, I have been 
in business on my account about sixteen years. 

Q. And before that?—-A. About eleven years with another firm. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you place the cattle in there now?—A. This is the head board 
now. That closes the stall in front. That is a 2 x 9 piece that we use there. 


’ By the Chairman: 


Q. Are the animals situated fore and aft?—A. They are athwart the ship. 
The head is here and the hind part here, (illustrating on plan) and they are 
tied to this head board in which we bore some holes for that purpose. 

a a The head board marked “N”?—A. Yes. This is what we call the foot 
oard. 

Q. Marked “O”?—A. This is 2 x 9 also. It is 2 standard size jongthe 
market. If you want to use other sizes, especially in the Montreal market, if 
you want it quick, sometimes it is likely to delay ships you know, but these sizes 
are practically always in the market. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many cattle do you put in there?—A. In a pen ten feet wide in the 
clear we put 4 fat cattle. This board up and down, vertically, separates the 
cattle pens, if I might say. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. That is the space?—A. You have these boards every 10 feet like that 
and in between you put 4 fat cattle, and then if you want stalls for stockers 
you make the pens 10 feet 8 inches wide, which is 8 inches wider and in these 
pens you put 5 stockers instead of 4 fat cattle. 

[Mr. L. H. Pinsonnault.) 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any board separating these 4 or 5 cattle, as the case may be.—A. 
No, they are in pens. They are not individual stalls. 

Q. They are stalls containing 4 animals, in the case of fat animals and 5 
animals, in the case of stockers and in the last case the pen is made 8 inches 
wider?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience, is the upright of 3 x 6 strong enough for all 
purposes?—A. It is strong enough if the rest of the structure is left the same. 

Q. Could you give us in your opinion what would be the effect of making it 
4 x 6 instead of 3 x 6?—A. I don’t think there would be any difference at all, if 
the rest of the structure is left the same, no more strength put in the rest of the 
structure, if you make a 2-inch sea wall outside, a 2-inch tongue and grooved 
and a 2-inch roof. 

Q. If you built it like a house you could make it stronger?—A. You could 
make it stronger but not strong enough, I guess, to be altogether safe against a 
rough sea. 

Q. Anyway there would be no difference at all between the 3 x 6 and the 
4 x 6, leaving the rest as it is?—A. No. 

Q. Would it increase the cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. By how much. Give us an idea.—A. Fifty or sixty cents. 

Q. Fifty or sixty cents?—A. Upstairs, and below deck it is not wanted at 
all. 

Q. How do you make it below deck?—A. It is made the same as above, 
except that there is no roof. There is only the front stanchion, the division 
board, the floor and the foot locks, the head board, the foot board. There is no 
back stanchion at all. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Where do they feed?—A. The trough is on the floor. We nail a piece 
of 2x 6 there. That is the trough. They eat off the floor. They keep their 
heads inside. They are not like horses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you have to employ union labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. What waiting time do you have to pay them, if they have to start at 
work at 4 o’clock in the morning? Do you have to pay them from 12 o’clock 
the night before—A. Yes, and if we employ the men during meal hours at night, 
between 11 and 12, which is considered the meal hour, we have to pay them 
double time, unfess we send up for their midnight supper. Suppose we need some 
men about 10 o’clock, if we want to call them for 10 o’clock we have to pay them 
from 7 o’clock at night. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Mr. Campbell told us if you needed men at 4 o’clock in the morning 
you had to call them at midnight and pay them for that waiting time?—A. Yes, 
we have to call the men at midnight. 

Q. That means the shift begins at midnight?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the morning shift begins at 7.30?—A. At seven, but they wait half 
an hour without any charge. 

Q. So you have to pay them from seven thirty even though your ship is 
not ready to leave until 11 o’clock?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they work between twelve and one, which is meal time, they are paid 
double time?—A. If it is on Sunday it is four hours for one; double double time. 
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Sunday regular time is double time but Sunday during meal hours is double 
double time that is four hours for one hour. 

Q. That has materially increased the cost of putting these goods in?—A. It 
does not happen often on Sunday, because the owners of the ships are trying to 
save that overtime as much as possible. 

Q. How much do you pay these men?—A. Fifty cents an hour for day time; 
sixty cents an hour for night time. 

Q. And the double time is twice sixty.—A. It would be $1.00 an hour for 
day time and $1.20 for night time on Sundays. Double those prices for meal 
time. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock of the same day, March 27th, 
1923. 


Afternoon Session 


HovusE or ComMoNns, 
ComMMITTEE Room, No. 268, 
Turspay, March 27, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 3.30 p.m., Mr. MeMaster, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


H. C. Grant called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you do?—A. I am conducting cost of production studies in 
Manitoba. My title is Hudson Bay Fellow. 

Q. You are connected with the University?—A. Yes. The Hudson Bay 
Company each year give a scholarship of $1,500, which is open to students 
or graduates of any university in America, and the purpose of which is to 
promote graduate study. It is supposed to be in my own university for pure 
or applied science, and for some reason or another, they gave it to me last year. 
I am a graduate of the Manitoba Agricultural College, and I have been conduct- 
ing cost of production studies in Manitoba on this grant for the last year. 

Q. What is the condition of agriculture in Manitoba at the present time?— 
A. You mean the condition of the farmers? 

Q. Generally. Are the farmers making money and living extravagantly or 
are they having hard times?—A. If you don’t mind, I would rather give you 
the results of the actual studies I have made, and then I can answer that 
question more fully both from the standpoint of financial conditions and also 
from the standpoint of the morale of the people. 

Q. If you prefer to address yourself to the subject in that fashion, I have 
no objections? You have prepared, I presume, some sort of statement to lay 
pefore the Committee?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Then I propose that you go ahead and lay that statement before us, 


and when you have finished with it, we will question you on certain points 
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that may suggest themselves to us.—A. That would satisfy me. I have some 
charts here. But first I would like to establish my authority for conducting 
investigations along the line which I have pursued and show the manner in 
which I have conducted those investigations so that you will understand that 
more than my opinions and conclusions have been brought to bear on the 
subject. Studies in the cost of production have been conducted in the United 
States for upward of eighteen or nineteen years, and 1 have used the data of 
the men who conducted those investigations in the United States in pursuing 
my investigations. So I had that advantage. 

Q. You followed the same methods as those followed in the United States ?— 
A. Practically, yes. Not only so, but I had an opportunity of studying the 
methods personally, and I used those methods practically in Manitoba. 

Q. Be a little more specific; you mean the methods followed in the United 
States?—A. Yes, in North Dakota and the general results of the investigations 
in the United States. The United States have a Federal department of 
economics, and the State Governments do this work under its jurisdiction. It 
gives them grants, and they collect the data, and publish it from the United 
States’ standpoint. These (indicating) are two books that were placed on 
twenty-one farms in Manitoba. In one of these books the farmer enters all 
his cash receipts and cash expenses for each crop, horses, cattle, sheep, goats 
and the like. This other book is a labour book in which he puts all the labour 
that he does in connection with his enterprise. I have analyzed for you the 
results obtained from those farmers, and I propose to present these this after- 
noon. First, I would like to refer to what we call the cost estimating school, 
which is the manner of arriving at the cost of producing wheat as developed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. I conducted three of those 
schools this year, and I propose to give the results and explain how these schools 
are conducted. You can understand that there are certain factors in producing 
wheat that are the same from one year to another; that is, the amount of plough- 
ing, harrowing, sowing and things like that. They are constant. But the value 
of the dollar is relatively unstable, so that if we can get those factors that go 
into producing an acre of wheat and have them placed before the farmers, 
and ask them to supply me with the relatively unstable things, what they paid 
for labour, seed, wheat and the like, we can get a fairly accurate figure of what 
it costs to produce an acre of wheat. The results of this cost estimating school 
in the United States have been almost exactly the same as the results obtained 
from 160 or 200 farm records. I wish to establish this method so that you 
may have some faith in the results or conclusions that I have drawn. 
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Wirness: This (indicating chart) is the way in which we arrive at how 
much horse-labour and man-labour it takes to produce an acre of wheat. We 
have these things: Ploughing, harrowing, packing, cultivating, seeding, cutting, 
stooking, hauling and miscellaneous. And we have from 50 to 60 farmers at 
the meeting. I ask them, how many times do you do these operations; how 
many men had you; how many horses; how many acres did you plough up, 
and they all give the information and we are able to come to a definite con- 
clusion as to the number of hours put on an acre of wheat. I conducted those 
schools at Portage, Waskada and Deloraine, and the results show that in Portage 
the number of man-hour was 7-99, practically 8 hours. 

Q. What is a man-hour? Is it one hour worked by one man?—A. One 
hour worked by one man. In the Waskada district it was 6.21, and in Deloraine 
it was 6.49. The horse-hours per acre were in Portage 25.56; in Waskada 19.75, 
and in Deloraine 20.48. Now we have made a labour charge against an acre 
of wheat. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I suppose that the difference between the 8 hours and the 64 would be 
due to the character of the land?—A. Yes. In the Portage plains they pack and 
cultivate. The weeds are something terrific. They practically have to culti- 
vate their land in the spring before they plant it, and then the land is heavy. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In the eastern part of Canada, we consider that if a man ploughs with 
a single plough and a team of horses an acre a day he is doing fairly good 
work. 
Mr. CuarrmMan: Oh no. 
Mr. Hammett: Oh, no. 
The CuamMan: Well, please cross that question out, Mr. Stenographer. 


Mr. Sauzs: I think the question should remain, because if that is true of 
eastern Canada it shows up the western farmers in a very favourable light. In 
contrast to that one acre per day, tell them what the average farmer does per 
day? 

Witness: We consider that with five horses and one man we can plough 
from 4 to 44 acres per day. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They use only gang ploughs with 4, 5 and 6 horses a plough?—A. That 
is it. 

Q. According to the character of the land?—A. And the character of the 
horses too. That establishes our method of making a labour rate on an acre 
chart. That is what we call quantitative factors of labour production, that 
is factors in cash, showing how much money it costs. I will just read the 
different factors that enter into the cash costs in producing an acre of wheat—- 
land, seed, man-labour, horse-labour, machinery, twine, threshing, manage- 
ment and insurance. 


Chart showing cash cost filed as Exhibit No. 16 (Included in Exhibit No. 
18). 


Witness: First, I wish to deal with our land charts. That is how we 
estimate this charge on an acre of land. You can understand in trying to esti- 
mate how much we charge for land, there are various factors entering into 
it, and we try to eliminate sentimental valuations; that is, “My father owned 
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this farm, and I would not part with it for $75 an acre,” and, “I lived on this 
farm so many years.’ We took it on this basis; we took the general price of 
land in that whole community, if you had a farm and wanted to buy an addi- 
tional bare quarter-section, how much you think you would have to pay for it, 
irregardless of the buildings. I think some of you will agree that we have made 
a very conservative estimate of the value of land. I am taking the buildings 
separately, because some man might have a house worth $15,000, a man who 
made his money on the increase on land value. In Portage, we valued land at 
$40 an acre. 
I am referring to a table found on a document which is No. 17. 


Exutisit No. 17 
RENT OF LAND 


Portage Waskada Deloraine 
le Value Charge Value Charge Value Charge 
$ cts $ cts $ cts. 
Bare and... BAN at Bes ose PAD OUR Sd. naa TST Dy CRG oy See ee 1,50 
Buildings— 
Interest on in- 
vestment.....|$30 per + Sec...... 1 12 {$1,000 per + Sec..... 0 37 |$2,000 per 3 Sec..... 0 74 
Depreciation. : .|$30 per + Sec...... 0 93 |$1,000 per 2 Sec..... 0 31 |$2,000 per 4 Sec..... 0 62 
Insurance....... $40 for $5,000...... Vm Is Wa ne RON CS a | Ce ee Aer es 0 10 
WUBXES ic hepa bie $90 pur + Sec...... 0 56. |$42 per 4 Sec.....5.. 0 25 |$70 per i Sec........ 04 
5 16 2 06 =e 30 


In Portage we arrived at a figure of $40 an acre. I think you will agree 
that is a fairly conservative figure for a Portage farm. The bare land charge 
comes to $2.40 at Portage. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Per acre?—A. Yes. 
Q. Interest charge?—A. Yes. Waskada, we valued the land at $18 an acre. 
I will explain this, Waskada is in the far southwest of our province, where we 
hav had four or five drouth years. Deloraine is about ten or fifteen miles east 
of Waskada, but a little more fortunately situated with regard to rain. The 
value there is $25, and the charge $1.50 an acre. Buildings—we separated them, 
and at Portage we estimated the value was $3,000 per quarter-section. Portage 
is an old established district and that is very conservative, if you go through 
there and see the type of buildings and barns they have. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are allowing for farm buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not the house?—A. Yes, farm buildings; that is the house and barns and 
silos, the average for that district. 

Q. That is very low?—A. Yes, you will consider that is low. I may say 
that later on in our actual estimates we charge the farmer with rent, so it makes 
up for that later on, that is on the house. That is $3,000 in Portage. $1,000 in 
Waskada for buildings; the buildings are quite inferior to the buildings at 
Portage; $2,000 in Deloraine, which make $37 at Waskada and $74 at. Deloraine. 
Depreciation on the buildings is at 5 per cent, which is the Domioion Govern- 
ment income tax allowance, and that works out at $3,391.62. Insurance on the 
buildings that is $40 for $5,000 and that is 15 cents, 5 cents and 10 cents. Taxes; 
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in arriving at the taxes we got the average figures from the municipal clerk, and 
in Portage they were $90 per quarter-section, which is an acreage charge of 56 
cents. Waskada was $52 per quarter-section, which is 25 cents; Deloraine $70, 
which is an average charge of 43 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that include school taxes?—A. Yes, sir, that is the total taxation. 
The total charge for land—I may say in regard to your remark, that some of them, 
for instance, like in Portage, it went as high as $146 a quarter-section. 

Q. The taxes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. That is at the highest?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Road work and school taxes are the 
big charges. 

Q. Telephone?—A. It is not as heavy; you will agree with me, Mr. Sales. 

Mr. Sates: It runs about $25, I think. 

Mr. Mine: It does not come in the taxes, though. There is no telephone 
in the taxes. 

The Witness: This is just the general municipal taxes. 

Mr. Hamme zt: I understood you had a telephone tax. 

The Witness: A municipal levy, but not in the personal taxes. 


That makes a total charge for land at Portage $5.16, Waskada $2.06, and De- 
loraine $3.39. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is to say, before the man gets anything for his labour at all he has 
got to make, in Portage la Prairie, $5.40?—A. $5.16. 

Q. $5.16 not counting his investment in the land, investment in the buildings, 
and necessary disbursements for school and municipal taxes——A. Those are his 
overhead charges, just on the buildings and land; there are others, on machinery 
and things like that. I will come to that later. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you these summarized in a later sheet?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Sauzs: I will not make any notes, then. 


The Wirness: The first thing, I have distributed that. The next charge 
is seed; it is simple to get that, I just asked the average amount of seed sold 
and what was paid; that came to $2.25 at Portage, $1.25 at Waskada, and De- 
loraine $1.15. The reason for the difference is that Waskada is very light land, 
and has not very much rainfall, and of course we seed less. 


By Mr. Sales: 


. Q. Is that calculated into a charge per bushel?—A. No; $1.15 to $1.30 a 
bushel, that is what we paid for seed wheat last year. 


Mr. Sates: Yes, that is right. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a moment. What is that you have? 
The Wirness: I hold in my hand and am now referring to a document which 
is No. 18, being a chart of the total cost on an acre of wheat, the total production 


cost of an acre of wheat. 
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Exurtsit No. 18 


Portage Deloraine | Waskada 

Tran doe): aye aos cfs stecstiays Sains eae alias. Se oe | ee 56 339 2 06 
Seeder eke ae ee co , icetegieal syne 1 tes OC el a rr 2 25 1 33 115 
Manthabour A007 ee Fe eR Pha SOE ee Di23, 1 76 1 78 
Horsé Labour. sc. $199: shia cone oerac par eek SA Dee nies eae s.25 279 2 55 
IMIACIINELY. 65 5 hes lee ao eee Ar eS he cee ee ate 1 08 1 08 1 08 
Twines. 6... BUNS Ta Se Ee a ee 0 52 0 37 0 30 
Threshing .03. S006 ees ee ee 2 55 2 88 2 16 
Manarementin. 0 o6 6.002 ada dec tee. eee) ee ee oe 1 87 1 87 1 87 
Insurance: 2520 .o he oP Ser GeO se 0 50 0 28 0 30 

Totaly cio. ee oid ce ta eet 19 39 1 ip 13 25 
Sunimeslatlawd. .:Oamoe Lhe. cer  OROED «Aon eee eee fe He Hr a - - 
Cost TO Pte ei AMP Re HS icin ois inns le si cliny & 
acne . igh A ey et He MPEG MN IS os Go hee 17 Bush. 18 Bush. 18 Bush. 
Cost iperBuslt i At i BON. Ue ae oe a eee : $1 41 $1 08 $0 92 


Exhibit No. 16 included in Exhibit No. 18. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Now, beginning at the first, so we will get it all. We have passed land 
and seed. 

The Wirness: Man labour is next. J have the number of hours here. I 
asked them, ‘““How much did you pay for a man during last season,” and they 
gave me the figure. In the different districts it came to around about $405 or 
$410 for a man for a year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that without board?—A. That is with board. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can they hire their men by the year?—A. Some of them do, Mr. Sales, 
quite a number of them; a number of men I had on my actual accounts hired 
their men by the year. 

Q. Did you not find the tendency was that men would not hire for the 
year?—A. I worked it out. The average man would hire out for $350 a year, but 
we took the 7 months, the average for that, and then the 5 months at the average. 
We asked, “How much can you get a man for in the summer?” and they would 
say $30, and we would take 7 times that, and 5 times the winter average. It 
came to $405 or $410. 

Q. With board and lodging?—A. Yes. 

Q. Washing?—A. Yes, I added that to that charge, then $1 a day for board; 
that is the income tax rate, I think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you please hold that chart so that everybody can see it. i 

The Wirness: We took and divided that by the number of productive hours, 
which I found was the average number of productive days a man worked on the 
farm, about 272 days, and then we divided that by 10 and struck our rate, and 
then multiplied that by the number of hours we got in Exhibit 15. 

Q. Calculated on a 10-hour day?—A. Yes, that is just labour in the field. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Explain that, deal with that right there?—A. He may be doing chores, 
and I know he is. 
(Mr. Hf. C: Grant.] 
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Q. How do you explain that?—A. Here is the thing. From 5 to 7 in the 
morning is preparation for that day, and over and above that, after that his 
chores at night are the same. 

Q. That is not very clear to the stenographers; remember it is all Greek 
to them. From 5 to 7 o'clock he is getting ready for the field?—-A. Yes, and 
after he has come in at night he has his chores to do then, too. 

Q. You are not explicit enough; from 5 to 7 is preparation, then he is 
where?—A. 7 to 12 in the field, and 1 to 6. 

Q. Does he only give his horses one hour’s rest?—A. That is about the size 
of it. If you work on a farm you get into the barn about 12 o’clock and start out 
about 1. You may get out to the fields later, but you usually start from the farm 
at 1 o’clock. 

Q. Then you get in at 6 o’clock at night,-is that it?—A. No, you usually 
start pulling in at 6 o’clock at night, but your productive labour on the field for 
wheat growing, I figured it out on a 10-hour average for this reason, that many 
men have different hours, but they usually put 10 hours in the field. It does 
not make any difference what you use, you have to eat up $405 worth of labour, 
and it has to go against the acre, so whether you use 10 or 9 hours it does not 
make any difference, the acre has to take the cost of it. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just finish this out, so the man who is not a farmer will know what hours 
are usually worked on the farm. After 6 o’clock he gets in, we will say, for 
supper, at half-past six; would that be right?—-A. He would be at his supper, 
probably, at a quarter to seven, after putting his team away. 

Q. Then he has to go and do his chores, bed the horses, and feed them; 
what time does he finish?—A. Nine o’clock, usually. 

Q. Then it is from 5 in the morning to 9 o’clock at night with an hour for 
dinner and a half hour for supper?—A. Yes. 

Q. In order to get 10 hours work a day in the field?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And if the field is half a mile, or three quarters of a mile, or a mile away, 
he would not even get in that much?—A. It all depends on the farm, a good 
deal. 

Q. How many hours is that, from 5 to 9?—A. We usually figure on a 14 
hour day out West. 


By Mr. Ellhott: 

Q. Just in this connection, do you not think that if these men were to reduce 
their working hours, that in the course of a week they would probably accomplish 
more work?—A. No, for this reason. Unfortunately, we have no control over 
the manner in which our crop is produced; we have a certain time limit when it 
pays us to sow wheat; we have to get it in. We have to get a certain amount 
of crop labour done, we have to cut the wheat, we may work all night for a 
certain time. During the winter months we may slacken down, but at certain 
times of the year, we have to put in the extra work. 

4 Q. Are the hours the average for the year?—A. For 272 days of productive 
abour. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How do you arrive at that 272; there are 312 working days in the year? 
—A. Just from figures derived from my own work and from the 20 years 
statistical work in North Dakota, the amount of work put in on the ordinary 
farm. 
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Q. In your investigation did you ever come across a farmer in your district 
who has all his work done at 6 o’clock at night, generally speaking, the year 
around? I mean the chores, and everything?—A. I have heard of them, but 
I have never come across them. The nearest I ever came to one—I was team 
foreman on a six section farm, down in Southern Alberta, for about a year, 
and we were all driving eight-horse outfits, and when we came in at night there 
was a choreman, and he did that, but any man who is a good teamster always 
wants to groom his horses at night. We were 25 miles from the nearest town, 
so we did not have anything to do. I have heard of that from some of my 
students at the college, but I have never run across it. 

Q. You never have personally observed that system of farming?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I have found this, from personal experience, that we could do more, or as 
much in 9 hours on the field as our neighbour did in 10, taking one day with 
another. We got up at 5 in the morning, were on the field at 7, left at half past 
eleven, and were back on the field at half past one, taking two hours, from the 
time of leaving the field to the time we returned to it in the afternoon, and 
quitting at 6 o’clock at night. That made four and a half hours in the morning 
and four and a half in the afternoon, actual work on the fields, and I think we 
accomplished quite as much in 9 hours as our neighbours did in 10. 


Mr. Exuiott: I rather think that is right, from my experience. 
Mr. Sates: The horses can only stand so much. 


The Witness: That is a sociological question, not an economic one. The 
next is “ horse-labour ”, and we base that by taking the prime value of a horse, 
that is, what is a horse worth at Portage? The type of horse they have there, 
they said it was worth $150, and we took 10 per cent depreciation on a mature 
horse, 8 per cent on his investment, and then I allowed 146 bushels of oats and 
3 tons of hay a year to feed the horse. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What do you do with him the rest of the year?—A. That is the average 
from our figures that was fed to the horses. 

Q. 3 tons of hay and 146 bushels of oats?—A. Yes. I am using that as an 
average. You must remember that in Manitoba we have a large number of 
horses that during the heavy rush, the crop season, we feed. In the winter 
time we let them run on the cross-tracks, and that accounts for that. Now, we 
figured that a horse does 85 days labour in a year, and the way we figure that 
is this, that one horse will do about 40 acres; 12 horses on a 480 acre farm, 
and that horse does about 22 hours on an acre, that brings him up to about 80 
days, and then we figure they do about 50 days unproductive labour around the 
farm, so we just divided that 86 days into the other charge and got at our rate 
for that, and multiplied it by the hour rate in the first place, and that makes 
a charge for horse labour of $3.23, $2.79,.and $2,55. I may say in passing that 
the cost of keeping horses is a thing hardly appreciated by the western farmer, 
and I intend to publish some figures later on showing the relationship between 
use of horses and the profit from the farm. I have the actual figures in my 
office; I have not analyzed them yet, but I will try to show what there is to 
show on the relationship between how economically a man uses his horses and his 
net profit. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is all for production?—A. Yes. The next charge is for machinery, 
and I averaged the farms that I was working on, their machinery value, the 
machinery they had, and I took 8 per cent depreciation, 8 per cent interest 
on investments and 5 per cent for repairs and replacements. That is a recog- 
nized amount allowed for machinery. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is 21 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would give a machine a life of about 5 years?—A. No. 8 per cent 
is interest on investment; 5 per cent is for oil and repairs, things he has to buy 
for his machine. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. 8 per cent depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is 124 years for the life of the machinery?—A. Yes. Then I dis- 
tributed that over a year, which is a charge of $1.08. Then the next thing 
was twine, and I asked them what it cost them for twine, and it cost them 
52 cents, 37 cents, 30 cents. That is for twine. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. At 14 cents a pound?—A. Yes. Now, the threshing charge was based 
on this; to get an equable figure—is there any more on that twine question? 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You did not have a very heavy crop?—A. No, but that is the average. 

Q. Four pounds of twine to the acre?—A. Less than that, three and a 
half or four. That is a lot of twine to an acre. 

Q. There is a lot of things depend on the twine, the size of the sheaf, 
and so on; you could hardly go by the twine per acre, it does not indicate 
very much. I have seen a big heavy crop of grain that did not take much 
twine.—A. This was last year’s condition. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are basing your figures on the operations of last year?—A. Yes; 
Portage had a heavy, unwieldy crop, and the crop in the south country 
was a light crop, a fairly good yield but thin straw, Durham, and that is 
easy to bind. 

To make a threshing charge, we had certain threshermen at these meetings, 
and we asked them, “How much would you charge to bring an outfit to a farm, 
bear all the expenses, the seed and keeping your crew supplied, the extra team 
labour, and interest on your investment, how much would you charge?” 
and this worked out at 15 cents a bushel for wheat, and we multiplied that by 
the average yield, which gives us $2.55 for Portage, $2.88 for Deloraine, and 
$2.16 in Waskada.- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask a question here. You are charging that threshing just as 
though the thresher came in and did the work, just as a commercial operation. 
Now, as a rule does the farmer not supply some of the labour himself, and 
supply some of the food himself, and in that way reduce the cost?—A. Yes, he 
does, but it is pretty difficult to get at a figure. I will have figures for that. 
Farmers who thresh for themselves. it costs them around 7 or 8 cents a 
bushel, but the vast percentage of Manitoba threshing is done by custom thresh- 
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ing, for this reason, that we like to take the advantage of getting on the early 

market, in Manitoba, and we have these outfits going around the country. 

Q. It is not a disadvantage to be forced to sell your wheat in the early 

days of September, by economic pressure by your banker?—A. In September? 
Q. Yes.—A. No, not at, all. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is for the early markets?—A. Yes, that is about the first 17 or 
18 days in September, and part of August. 
Q. Then by October and November.—A. We market about 25 per cent of 
our crop in the last part of August and the first part of September. We have 
an advantage of about 2 cents a bushel over Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Forgive me for interrupting you; you say you put that threshing cost 
on a purely commercial basis and there is no allowance made for the assistance 
which the farmer himself may give to the work?—A. Yes, that is taken off. 
‘That is the outfit he brings in; the farmer probably gives only a stoop team 
or so but we have to get it on an average basis. There were too many varia- 
tions, according to the thresher, and the length of his run, and his breakdowns 
and so on. I found some men who said it costs them 25 cents a bushel to 
thresh. I was not going to take those figures, because I found afterwards that 
they had old machines which were breaking down about every day, and I 
asked them, “If you take everything into consideration, what do you think is 
a, fair charge?’ And they said, “15 cents.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I want to correct a wrong impression which I think you have conveyed. 
You said a farmer could thresh his wheat for 7 cents a bushel. That implies 
that the thresher is making 8 cents profit. The man threshing at 7 cents does 
not usually figure on depreciation or interest on his investment or anything 
like that. A man can thresh his crop at 7 cents a bushel, and find his own 
labour—A. I have some figures on threshing which I will give to you later. 
I think the point is well taken, to a certain extent. 


Mr. Sates: We will pass that up for the time being, if you take it up later 


The Wirness: Now, the next charge I made, some of you may disagree 
with me, but I feel that this is a legitimate charge; it is what I call, “manage- 
ment.” You take a farm with $30,000, $40,000, $50,000 invested, and it is a 
business. Any other business would have to pay a competent man to manage it, 
and I have allowed the farmers under that what they considered they would 
pay a man to come in and manage their farms, and we figured that at $1,000. 
That is allowing him a management charge, but not taking out of that his 
own labour, because we have already had a labour charge of $4.05, and the 
remainder I distributed on an acre basis, which is $1.87 an acre, for his ability 
as a farm manager, paying him for being superintendent of his farm. You may 
disagree with me as to the legitimacy of that charge, but it is a harge which 
I contend is legitimate, and I intend to use it for results of that kind. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Is a farmer usually looked upon as a farmer, a book-keeper and a 
labourer?—A. And a superintendent. 


Mr. Sates: A veterinary surgeon, a carpenter, and a general mechanic. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


: Q. Why do you pay him $2,000 as Manager?—A. Simply for these very 
things. 

Q. I was consolidating these various things in one.—A. I would hardly 
pay him just the wages of an ordinary hired man, when he conducts all the 
management, the planning of his rotations, the feeding of his cattle and the 
business of his farm. 

Q. With regard to the hiring of labour, they both labour together do they 
not?—A. But he does something with his head. 

Q. You pay him for his thinking?—A. Yes. You men who are doctors and 
lawyers get paid for your thinking; you do not get paid for your back work. 
I do not mean this in sarcasm at all, I mean it as a direct statement. 

>» Q. Go ahead.—A. The next charge is crop insurance. I distribute that 
on the average for the district at 50 cents an acre. There was a little more 
danger of hail at Portage this year, when hay went up; it did not injure as much 
down south. The total charge for this is $19.39, $15.75 and $13.25. There is 
to add to this the summer fallow charges, which we found from our agricultural 
survey that we conducted last year in Manitoba, the average in those districts 
we took from the report showing the amount of cultivated land under summer 
fallow was 25 per cent. I took one-third of those charges, like land, labour, 
farm labour, horse labour, machinery and management and added all of this 
charge, that is, one-third of the fixed charges, and that brought the total up to 
$23.96 in Portage, $19.38 in Deloraine and $16.56 in Waskada. 

Q. The average yield was 17 bushels?—-A. 17 bushels was the average yield 
in Portage, in Deloraine it was 18, and in Waskada it was 18. That is not 
included in the land which was hailed out; there was a great percentage of it. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Mr. Grant, in those figures with regard to summer fallowing, there would 
be a certain portion of your land under crop that will just produce a crop every 
two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way will that affect it? Have you provided for that?—A. 
There are two ways of distributing summer fallow charges; one is to take the 
cost of your summer fallow and graduate it, the first year a certain charge for 
wheat, then oats, in the usual rotation, diminishing the charge until we have 
it eaten up. Considering the amount of summer fallowing you have each year, 
you may as well take it or have it distributed over all crops, because they are 
all paying for the upkeep of that land. The charges are made for that year, and 
each crop has to bear its share of the upkeep of that land, so we may as well 
make the charge and distribute it over that year. 


By Mr. Sales: ) 


Q. But Mr. Elliott’s point is that on some land there are two crops; you 
take the summer fallow every fourth year; there are two crops of wheat, oats 
or barley, and the charge this year is not applicable to the individual crop, 
whatever it may be?—-A. I base my summer fallow charge on what our survey 
showed us, and that was 25 on the average. That makes the average bushel 
charge in Portage 1.25, in Deloraine 1.072, and in Waskada .92. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Did you examine into what the average return was per acre in those 
districts and the price per bushel received; you have established in your figures 
the cost per bushel,did you inquire into what price was realized per bushel?—A. 
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It was rather a difficult thing to get at; that is some men sold at different times, 
They sold at what they thought was fair, then came in to us, and the price was 
between eighty and ninety cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Pardon me, Mr. Grant, but have you not forgotten one thing in particu- 
lar; you have nothing there for hauling?—A. I have that in my labour charge; 
I meant that as a labour charge. ; 

Q. If it is included, it is all right; I thought you had forgotten it—A. No. 

Mr. Hamoertu: The cost per bushel in Portage would be $1.41. 

Mr. Rostnson: I think that is very important, the cost per bushel. 

Mr. Hammeti: I make it $1.41. 


Wirness: I did not figure it out in that way. I was working at it on the 
acre basis. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Divided by the average bushels per acre. It does not give you a true 
statement, if you do not take the hailed-out portions, because the hailed-out 
portions had to be ploughed, harrowed and managed the same as the other ?— 
A. That is true, Mr. McMaster. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. The returns would be correspondingly low?—A. They did not have any- 


thing, so I could not make a comparison between Waskada and Portage, not if 
you considered the hailed-out area. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They would get their hail insurance?—A. Some of them would. 
Q. You have charged the hail insurance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Taking that 17-bushel average, were there any hailed-out portions in 
that?—A. No, sir. 
Q. They were left out altogether?—A. Yes, they were left out altogether. 
Q. Any loss by hail?—A. Yes. 


The Cuairman: That is approximately right, because he has charged hail 
insurance against it. 


Mr. Saues: My point is that there were no farms hailed-out in the cases 
he has spoken of, so it did not reduce the yield per acre. If ten were hailed-out, 
it would reduce the average per acre. That is the point I would like to make. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your pretension is that this table, if it errs at all, errs in giving too 
rosy a view to the situation?—A. Well, it would, because the Portage Plains 
had an extraordinary condition this year. I have four accounts of farms that 
were absolutely wiped out. , 

Q. Are you prepared to say this, Mr. Grant, that to the best of your belief 
you have prepared a table there which shows us an accurate statement of the 
average cost of raising an acre of wheat in these three districts under observa- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you worked that out to a bushel basis?—A. I have. At Portage it 
was 1-41; that is the first one. In Deloraine it was 1-07, and in Waskada it 
was -92. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, Mr. Grant, I do not want to have anything on the record that can 
be challenged. The average crop at Portage and the average yield would be 
better than this 17, would it not?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is that over a period of years?—A. No, sir, that is last year’s average. 

Q. Did you investigate the crop yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. In any other years?—A. No, because I was only working on these charges 
last year. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Can you tell us if 17 is more than the average over the number of 
farmers; I believe it is more, taken over a period of years?—A. For Portage, I 
would not think so. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. We can get those figures accurately?—-A. Yes. We put these figures in 
our booklet issued by the Department of Agriculture, but I did not use the 
average over a number of years, because these charges were for last year; they 
varied, that is, the average they gave me and the average of the Department, 
in these particular districts. Just here I would like if I might to draw a con- 
clusion; you will see that we have allowed Interest on Land, Depreciation, 
Interest on Machinery and Horses, and a Management Charge to these farmers. 
The farmers out west this year have been meeting certain of their obligations; 
for instance, in the district of Deloraine they have almost paid off their back 
taxes. There were taxes in arrear; yet the people will say “If that is true, and 
there is this interest charge, why are the farmers meeting some of these things?” 
For this reason; if he is meeting these obligations of his out of the interest on his 
investment and depreciation, they are the things he should be putting aside. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. And his own management?—A. Yes. He is paying them out of these 
things instead of putting aside a surplus for the purchase of certain machinery 
and putting himself in a better position, raising the standard of living, and 
developing roads, building schoolhouses, and that sort of thing. I think that is 
the logical conclusion. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But as you say, the farmer has no interest on his investment, nothing 
for his management. He has to reduce his standard of living ten per cent, to 
do these things?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Actually has he reduced his standard of living; is he not eating as well 
or dressing as well as he did some ten years ago?—A. Yes; he has reduced his 
standard of living. I base this upon the survey which I conducted last year in 
Manitoba. 

Q. In many cases he is a settler or the son of a settler who went in and 
homesteaded there years ago, and although if he went to sell his land it would 
be worth what you value it at, but as a matter of fact neither he nor his father 
paid for it except in the hardships they endured in years gone by?—A. That is 
true, Mr. McMaster. There is this that is true also; take the beginning of the 
war, when prices were high, those farmers who were settled and who had probably 
homesteaded their farms, went out and bought another quarter section of land 
at a high price. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why?—A. To increase production. 
Q. Not from a patriotic point of view?—-A. They were getting money from 
it too. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do you think it was from a selfish standpoint?—A. I would not say 
that. I would say it might have been from a business standpoint. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Was there not a request from the Government to everybody to urge 
their farms all they possibly could at that time?—A. Yes. At Portage people 
came in and bought land at those high prices, and the farmers sold it and they 
have the land back now. They bought the land at high prices, and some went 
ahead, built expensive buildings, bought expensive tractors—the International 
Harvester Company never sold so many; they had all these expenses of produc- 
tion, and they are eating up their profits now. That applies not only to the 
farmer but to others as well. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We come back to this point, Mr. Grant, that the man who had his farm, 
paid for many years ago, and who did not put so much money into it, made 
his interest and got along; but take the man who is running on borrowed capital, 
upon which he must pay interest at eight per cent—eight per cent is the prevail- 
ing rate, is it not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What position does he find himself in?—A. In a tight position. 

Q. He is going to the wall to-day?—A. Yes, but here is the point, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen; you take Portage and the people in Waskada, I will 
say this, that they are better off right now than most of the people in Manitoba, 
and they were down in that dry belt we were so worried about. During the 
war they did not have any crop, but they did not buy anything, they did not 
buy any expensive machinery, or build any new buildings. Some of them have 
a land charge of $2.06, while others have $15.56; some of them got twenty-five, 
twenty-six and twenty-seven bushels to the acre, and made a profit. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Their production costs were away below what they were in Portage?— 
A. Yes. ( 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But imagine what kind of homes they are living in, when the buildings, 
stables and houses and all the rest of it were valued only at $1,000?—A. Take 
Portage Plains, they have beautiful farms there, but in the southwest district it 
is as barren as a billiard table. Their outlook has been just as barren; they 
have not had money with which to grow trees, they go around in old dilapidated 
automobiles, while in Portage they go around in good automobiles, Paiges in 
some instances. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. While you were out there did you pay any attention to the relative cost: 
of the use of tractors as compared with horses?—A. Yes, I did, but I will not 
have the results just yet. I was not able to get really a number of farmers 
to give me those results, because some of them were not using their tractors; 
they were standing idle. 
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Q. Why?—A. They were too expensive. It was cheaper to feed oats to 
horses than to feed gasoline to tractors. 
_ Q. It was cheaper with oats at 15 cents than gas at 50 cents?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you blame the farmers for that?—A. No, sir. They thought they 
were not scientific farmers until they got tractors. 

Q. But wasn’t it the price of oats?—A. The relation of kerosene to oats 
decided whether a farmer was going to use his tractor or keep it out in the lot. 
In North Dakota it is said that it costs twice as much to use gasoline than oats. 
Of course that is an American report, and I cannot vouch for its accuracy. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are they paying more for their gasoline, or less?—A. They are paying 
ess. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Can you tell us the difference?—A. Yes. The power cost per crop acre 
was $2.71, and with horses it was $1.76. 
Q. But the price of gasoline in Manitoba and in N. Dakota?—A. I do not 
know whether I have that or not; I don’t think I have that. 
Q. Do you know, yourself?—A. No, sir, I do not. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the price of gasoline in Manitoba to-day?—A. Around 45 cents. 
They use kerosene, they do not use gasoline. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Mr. Grant, there was a statement in your costs regarding seed grain 
which was rather interesting to me. I noticed that on the poorer land you had 
a lighter seeding of grain than you had on the richer land?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that general?—A. Yes. You take the rich land, unless you seed heavy 
you are going to get too rank a growth; you have to have more seed there to 
absorb the moisture in the richer land; it can hold more. In the light soil, 
where you have not got the amount of plant food and moisture, you have to 
seed lighter. It is a question of field husbandry. 

Q. The reverse is actually the practice in Ontario?—A. That is not the 
case in Ontario. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I am living where my neighbours are seeding four bushels of oats per 
acre, and I used to live on a farm where I used to sow a bushel and a half. 
I have only had four-and-a-half years’ experience with this locality, and I have 
not had a year when I did not have a portion of my crop laid down on heavy 
bottom land.—A. If we would only seed one and a quarter bushels of oats in that 
low land, we would have it laying down. There are different conditions to 
meet. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Were you brought up on a farm, Mr. Grant?—A. No, sir; I was brought 
up about seven miles north of Winnipeg, and when I was about twelve years of 
age I went to live with an uncle on a farm in the Red River Valley, then went 
out as a team foreman on a 6-section farm in Southern Alberta. From there 
I went to college, then enlisted, and went back as Assistant Marketing Commis- 
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sioner in Alberta; I was the Dominion Government representative to the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Marketing Organization. I stayed there two years and 
a half, then went back and finished by college course, when I was manager of the 
college course. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

q. As a result of your experience in farming and with farmers, have you any 
wish to engage in farming as a business?—A. Right now I do not think a man 
can go out and buy a farm at the present prices of things and make it go; I 
know he could not, that is, to go out and buy a farm under present conditions, 
the amount of money he would have to pay for it, the labour and machinery 
charges and the like; it is a poor business proposition. If I was one of those 
unfortunate ones who when their folks quit farming and moved to the city sold 
their farm not thinking I would want to go farming, I would not do it; if I 
inherited a farm, it might be a different thing. I think I could make such a 
farm pay. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you think a man going out to take up land under the Western 
Colonization Scheme, with a thirty-two-year payment at 6 per cent interest, will 
have much of a chance?—A. I have been over pretty nearly all of the West, and 
on some of the land they are thinking of colonizing, I do not think he would 
have much chance. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Is it poor land?—A. I do not want to make any statement here in con- 
nection with some of the land that is being opened up for settlement, but I know 
it, and I know a lot of it has been abandoned. 

Q. Purely as a commercial proposition, do you think farming could be made 
a success in the West?—-A. As a commercial proposition right now? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I ask you this question, Mr. Grant; has farming from the be- 
ginning in Canada, as far as your information goes, ever been for any long period 
of time a business success, on a commercial basis?—A. No, I would not say that 
it has. I think there is a big change. We have come to a big change in our 
whole agricultural policy. Every country—it is an economic phrase—goes 
through a certain period of development and exploitation, then consolidation, 
and I think we have passed through development and exploitation and are com- 
ing to that era where me must consolidate and put farming on a business basis. 
We have not done that; it has been all a question of production. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What do you mean by consolidation?—A. Perhaps I should use the 
term intensification, that is, in our efforts in the West, instead of going into 
wheat growing from the standpoint of saying that we will grow wheat and that 
is all there is to it, we have to put farming on a basis of wheat, cattle and 
those things that will pay. Right now neither wheat nor cattle is paying. 

Q. You mean mixed farming?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any other facts to lay before us before we start to question you, 
Mr. Grant?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You may as well sit down.—A. I have to give before the Scientific Club 
of Manitoba on April 3 a temporary or interim report on my research work. 
I have prepared a sort of thesis on farm conditions that I will read afterwards, 
and that will probably answer. It will only take about eight minutes, after I 
get through with the next statement. 

Under pressure of time I was called upon to report here. I did not have an 
opportunity of getting in all the reports from the farmers I am dealing with, 
but I wired out to seven of the best farmers, I mean those who are keeping 
the best records, and who will give me the best information. 

Q. The best bookkeepers?—A. That is one way of putting it. I have 
summarized their financial standing for the year, and I will read it off to you. 

Q. Would you say that those seven you are going to give us are fairly 
typical of the whole?—A. Yes, I would. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are they good farmers, average farmers, or better than average farmers? 
—A. As I go through this list, I had better give a little commentary on the 
men, and say why I think they succeeded and why they lost, if that would 
be satisfactory. I am going to give you four farms in Portage Plains. 

Q. If your statements are challenged, you can prove them by actual ex- 
perience?—A. Yes. I have the books in my office. This is a record of a 
year’s business in farming. It is a form we get out in our own Department. 
Perhaps I had better distribute a few of them among you. 

I may say that I surveyed all these farms for the purpose of teaching farm 
management, that is, afterwards for student purposes they go and analyze these 
farms and find out the general layout, and see whether there is any improvement 
to be made in the general layout. Dealing with this farm first, I have 800 acres 
in a farm, and it has been— 

Q. Will you be able to leave them with us?—A. I am afraid I will not, 
sir. 

Q. Can you have blue prints made?—A. I can submit all these to you when 
I get back. 

Q. I think we could have a blue print made in the Department of Public 
Works?—A. That is what I use them for. 

Q. We will call this one Exhibit 19 in the evidence of Mr. Grant. 


(Plan of farm marked Exhibit No. 19). 


We will have several blueprints struck off. We will call it the farm of 
Mr. AA. His capital investment was $65,960.95. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Is that for this last year, Mr. Grant, or what year are you dealing 
with?—A. I am dealing with last year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The last calendar year, ending December 31, 1922?—A. No, ending last 
week; from last year at this time until last week, right up to date. 
Q. We will call this form Exhibit No. 20—A. This is just to look at the 
form of it. 


(Form marked Exhibit No. 20). 


Q. You are taking up farm “A” here now, are you; can you produce that?— 
AL Yes. 
Q. You have it in your hand?—A. Yes. 
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Q. We will mark it on the back as Exhibit No. 20. It is a form of farm 
bookkeeping referred to in farm “A” in Exhibit No. 19—A. You see, we take 
the inventory at the beginning of the year and the inventory at the end of the 
year and then we strike an average. I call that an average capital for the 
year, because we are taking the interest on that. Now his receipts: Crops, 
$6,657.48; live stock, $272.50; live stock products, $149.28; miscellaneous, $360.28; 
increased capital, $39.95. His total receipts were $7,479.49. His expenses— 

Q. I think you had better let us know what those were composed of, the 
receipts.—A. I read off the receipts, what they were composed of, crops, live 
stock and that, you see. His expenses were, live stock purchased, other care 
of the farm, purchases which include seeds and everything like that, the 
total was $3,913.85. Now the farm income is the difference between these 
two. Don’t confuse that with labour income, $3,565.64. 

Q. Have you seen the surveys effected by Professor Leitch of Guelph? 
—A. I have only seen one on milk production. 

Q. Is the system you follow in your investigation as to the establishment 
of labour income and farm income the same as he followed?—A. Just from 
what I read in the report, from what I could get in a quick glance, I would 
say no. I will develop that in the next point. I take interest on his average 
capital at 6 per cent, $3,957.65. The total investment is $65,941. He had 
unpaid family labour, two boys. I allowed $350 for the two boys. His labour 
income was minus, $742.01. The labour income, as I figured it out, which I 
think from what I understand, talking to Mr. Milne, we took the labour income 
after his interest on his average investment. That is labour income. It is 
not before. Labour income is after he has taken his average investment. To 
figure out the rate of interest earned on his investment, you take the farm 
income, which is receipts minus expenses, that is $3,565.64; and you add to 
that his unpaid family labour and the labour for himself, which we figured is 
$1,350, and that gives a net farm income of $2,215.64 for investment, at 3-3 
per cent. I figured the labour at $1,000 a year, just the same as I did in this. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, the boys?—A. I gave the boys $350 for a year. 

Q. Each.—A. For the two of.them. 

Q. $175 each?—A. Yes. 

Q. And their board?—A. Yes. 

Q. How old were the boys?—A. One of the boys was 15 and the other 
18. They were going to school but working in the summer months. 

Q. Going to college in the winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is they worked 7 months.?—A. One of them would not work 
that much. He was going to the public school. He would work during the 
two months in the summer and on Saturdays. 

Q. But the other, seven months?—A. I just asked Mr. Hyde what he 
figured the boys were worth. 

Q. I just asked for farmer A. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You are saying this farm was capitalized at $65,000.—A. Yes. 

Q. How many acres in that farm?—A. 800 acres. 

Q. That would be about how much per acre?—A. He has 800 acres. It 
is probably one of the finest farms in the district and he has excellent 
machinery, and he values it at $60 an acre. $50,000 for land; $10,825 for 
machinery; value of all stock, $38,052; value of hay and feed, $1,164. It 
would be too long to go through all the details. 
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Q. It might be worth your while to go through one of them in valuing 
your inventory.—A. The value of the farm at the beginning or the land and 
buildings is $50,000. That is what he valued it at. Value of machinery and 
wagons at the beginning, $10,825. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you know the assessed value of that farm for municipal purposes? 
—A. No, I do not know it offhand. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What basis of assessment do they adopt there?—A. I do not know 
that offhand. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. The basis of the assessment is on the raw value of the land?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McKay: You mean raw land or tilled land. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Mr. Garpiner: Raw land. Out in the west, as far as I know in the three 
prairie provinces the valuation is based on the unimproved value of the land. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. You would not regard his farm as being over-capitalized, would you? 
—A. Mr. Hyde’s farm? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well he has been there a long time and he has improved 
that farm. It is an exceptional farm. He has lovely buildings on it and 
he has made money in the past, and it is an exceptional farm in that respect, 
in that he has added a lot to it, which really does not add to its value as 
a producing unit. 

Q. Does he place a money value on the surroundings and the associations? 
—A. Yes, he places that, just a certain amount on that. It is a very fine 
farm, just the same as you would place a value on a house in that connection. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It that far from the railway station?—A. He has a railroad siding 
right on his farm. This is his inventory valuation. 

Q. You had got down to machinery.—A. The value of all stock in the 
beginning of the year was $33,252. The value of hay and feed at the beginning 
of the year, $1,864, and we take the same things on the other side here and 
we take the average inventory and work out the interest on that. 

Q. Now the next farm is—we will call it— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did we arrive at a definite conclusion as to the income there?—A. As 
far as his labour income was concerned, he was minus, $742. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In other words, after you had charged 6 per cent against his invest- 
ment, there was nothing left to compensate him for labour?—A. No. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. He was $742 in the hole?—A. In the hole. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact could he borrow at 6 per cent on the security of 
that farm?—A. Oh, no. 
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Q. What would he have to pay?—A. He would have to pay 8 per cent. 

Q. Now go on with the next point. Forgive us for interrupting you so often? 
—A. Not at all. The next farm is right close to this one. ‘ 

Q. Which we will call farm B. Produce that as Exhibit No. 21 with 
the evidence of Mr. Grant. You are now referring, are you not, to the farm 
record in connection with this farm?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Which we will produce as No. 22 with your evidence. We will refer 
to this as farm B, and we will refer to the owner as farmer B.—A. His average 
capital, $34,047.80. His crop receipts and other receipts were $7,239.63. His 
total expenses were $3,863.99. 

Q. His total expenses for running the farm?—A. That is right. The farm 
income from capital and labour was $3,375.64. That is receipts less expenses. 

Q. Amounted to how much?—A. $3,375.64. Interest on average capital 
at 6 per cent $2,402.86. The labour income and the profit was $1,332.78, which 
shows that he earned a rate of interest of 6-9 per cent. 

Q. Or if you give him 6 per cent, it allowed him as labour income what? 
—A. His labour income, $1,332.78. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. After paying interest?—A. That is paying his interest. 

Q. Have you charged against the farm $1,000 for himself?—A. You do 
that when we take the interest earned. The interest earned you charge $1,000 
and you have 6-9 per cent. That is what we call the net farm income. That 
was 6-9 per cent. : 

Q. In other words after he finished his year’s operation he had earned 
6 per cent on his capital invested and had realized an income from his labour 
amounting to what?—A. 6-9 per cent. 

Q. In dollars and cents——A. $3,375.64. 

Q. No, that is not it. The difference between what came in and what 
went out in the operation of his farm was how much?—A. $3,375.64. 

Q. That created a fund sufficient to pay interest at 6 per cent on the 
value of the farm, which would amount to how much?—A. $2,042. 

Q. And give him over and above that how much for his own labour?—A. 
$1,332. 7a. 

Q. I think that is the simplest way to estimate. 

Q. What was the difference between the first farmer who lost money, and 
this man who apparently made $721, for his work?—A. If you will let me give 
you one more farm—I have prepared a sort of little analysis of those three. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Pick out among your sketches what you are going to deal with now. We 
will call this farm C and it is Exhibit 23—A. Yes. 

Q. We will refer to this exhibit 23 as farm C und we will refer to the 
farmer as farmer C, and the witness has in his hand as exhibit No. 24, the farm 
record in relation to this farm C.—A. His average capital was $22,639.90. His 
receipts were $2,882.86. His expenses were $2,979.15. Of course there is no farm 
income. The interest on average capital, at 6 per cent, is $1,358.40. Labour 
income is nil. 

Q. What do you say the farm brought in gross?—A. $2,882.80. His dis- 
bursements were $2,979.15. 

Q. He neither made interest on his capital or anything for himself?—A. 
Not only that but he had about $30 a month coming in from live stock products 
too. He had $483.11 from dairy products during the year. 


Q. This man is a mixed farmer?—A. He had 4 cows and some chickens. 
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Q. Should not that $30 go to farm income?—A. I should say no. 

Q. That is not over and above the previous amount?—A. He has lost 
$1,454.69, or he lost 6.4 per cent on his investment. If we take the last 3 farms 
—I just tried to strike a little comparison coming down on the train. You 
can see, $64,000, $35,000 and $22,000. Acreages 480, 400 and 320; crop, 624, 
170 and 179; percentage in crop for A, 73; B, 77 and C, 66. He had, as you see 
quite a lot of summer fallow. He only had fifty-six per cent of his farm in 
crop. The yield of wheat from A was 20 bushels per acre; B 29; and C 18 
bushels per acre. Oats for A was 60 bushels; for B, 36 bushels and for © 
40 bushels. Barley for A, 244 bushels; B, 204 and C, 36. In the first place A 
had to overcome a large capital investment. He had only 20 bushels to the 
acre in comparison to the farm that made on his investment 29 bushels of 
wheat, but A’s crop of oats was one of the finest crops I have seen this year, 
60 bushels; but the outstanding thing about C is that he only had 56 per cent 
in crop this year. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is, he summer fallowed quite a piece?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would show the next year?—A. Yes. B had an income of 
$849.70, made up of $65.00 for road work. He sold a cutting box for $35.00 
and he sold an old engine for $333.00. 

The Cuamman: That is the way the British government established a 
surplus, by selling a lot of war stuff and putting it into revenue.—A. That 
balances with his inventory. You have to include that of course because it is 
outside of his farm operation, but it has to be included in his cash expenses and 
cash receipts, which it is not. 

Q. It is a cash receipt but it is not a revenue receipt. It is a disposal of 
some of the capital?—-A. That comes in under average inventory, you see. 
His inventory at the beginning of the year and the inventory at the end of 
the year from his farm, you have to show that somewhere. 

Q. The fault I would find with that demonstration of farm operation, if 
you sell farm machinery and regard that as a mere farm receipt, you are not 
giving a proper demonstration of the situation of the farm any more than if 
I, in my law business, sold part of my law library and said “That is part of 
my yearly revenue.” It seems to me I would follow the same error as you 
follow.—A. I make it clear in this report what those are. 

Q. We are getting a conclusion. You have not only made these book- 
keeping entries but you have drawn a conclusion from them, and one of the 
conclusions is I think in respect to the document you hold in your hand. Farmer 
B made something this year, made interest on his investment and a certain pro- 
fit for himself. Now if that profit for himself was realized by the disposal 
of some of the farm implements, it would hardly seem to me to be a fair con- 
clusion to draw.—A. I agree with you there. That is what we call an indirect 
receipt, but you have to take a record of it somewhere. 

Q. Oh yes, you have to take it somewhere. If you have a term of years in 
which to arrive at profit, you charge all the purchases of farm implements to 
ordinary revenue accounts and then you can give credit for the sale of farm 
implements to revenue account. If you do that you would be right, but I 
hardly think you arrive at a just conclusion, if, in order to find out what 
the man has made during the year, you credit to farm proceeds all sales of 
farm implements. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. In that case, at the end of the year in taking his inventory he would 


show there was a depreciation to that extent—in his capital account?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you reduce the operation of the year by the reduction in the 
capital account?—A. Yes. It is reduced in his capital at the end of the year. 

Q. Well then it is taken off?—A. Yes, first it comes off his inventory. 
It is just to show, you see. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The only point is, is it included in the $3,375, shown as farm revenue for 
the year?—-A. I know what you mean. No, it is not. 
Q. It is not included in that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. In the capital of these farms do you take the selling value of them or 
just what these gentlemen paid for these farms?—A. No, we take the value of 
the machine as it stands there, when I take over the accounts. If it is an old 
thing worth $30.00, we take that at the prime value then. Every time I have 
an account made I take it off. 

Q. Is that the selling value of the land?—A. We try to arrive at it from 
that point. It is pretty difficult to arrive at a selling value when there is 
not much sale. We always say to them “What do you think you could part 
with this land for?” : 

Q. What a fellow would part with his land for is not fair always. 
What would a forced sale bring?—A. It is pretty difficult to get a forced sale 
when there is not much land changing hands now. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This is constantly coming up when people are protesting against their 
valuation for taxation purposes, and you will find all sorts of different opinions 
as to the value of land. The courts in our province have laid down that it is 
the principle, which a man is willing to sell at, but not to sacrifice, what he is 
likely to get from a man who wants to buy but for whom this property is not 
essential. Do you think that the properties or properties of this nature in that 
locality of approximately the same value could be purchased for the price that 
you put on these farms?—A. I consider Mr. Hyde’s value of $60 an acre fair. 
It is rather difficult for me to come in to this man and say “we might—” 

Mr. Sates: I would say that these farms are as level as possible-—there 
is not a stone on them; there is not a tree scarcely; there is not anything in 
western Canada which can beat them as far as production in general year by 
year is concerned. 

The CuarrMaNn: They are very dirty, are they not? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, they got dirty lately, but just the same they grow magnifi- 
cent crops. 

Mr. Mitne: I do not live in that Portage County, but I tell anybody 
visiting in that part of the country, that it is the best land in Western Canada— 
it is exceptionally good. 


Mr. Sates: I would think a farm at $60—every bit of it could be made at 
a fair value. 


Mr. Miune: There is practically not a break in it, just like this table here, 
every foot of it. 


The CuatrMaAn: Will you continue now, Mr. Grant. 
The Witness: Now we will go down to the southwest— 


Mr. Sates: I thought you were going to describe this farm. There is one 


point I want to make. In looking over the plan of this farm here—we hear so 
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much about a man’s knowledge of wheat and wheat lands—lI find that this 
man has 82 acres of fall rye in one field, 82 acres of fallow in another; he has 
157 acres of wheat in one piece and 68 acres of barley— 

Mr. HAMMELL: That is what we call farm land. 


Mr. Sates: No, listen. Another field of wheat. A field of sweet clover, 
another field of barley, another field of fall rye, and a field of oats. Now, I 
find that he has considerable stock?—A. I will tell you, just what stock he has. 
I have it here. He has one cow, two heifers two years old, one heifer yearling, 
one calf, two steers yearling, twelve horses, two colts three year old; one colt 
two year old, one colt yearling, one brood sow; twenty-five chickens, and one 
turkey. 


Mr. HAMMELL: He is not a mixed farmer. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We were discussing the question of the— 

The Witness: The diversification. He had stock, as I said before, one 
cow, two heifers two year old, one heifer yearling, one calf, two steers yearling, 
12 horses—those are not really stock, that is work—two colts three years old, 
one colt two years old, one colt yearling, one brood sow, twenty-five chickens, 
and one turkey. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are any of those mixed farms?—A. I would not consider them mixed 
farms. 

Q. They are purely given over to the growing of wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the stock which he has there—A. He is doing that, for food for his 
family, cream, and a little side income. He keeps this stock for the farm. 


Now, we will turn to a couple of records from the southwestern area. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are producing now farm D?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is No. 25?—A. Yes, and the record will be No. 26. 

Q. By the way where did your forebears come from—Ontario?—A. Bruce 
County—not Ontario; Bruce County. Scotland before that. If you will look 
at that map which you have there you will see this is rather a peculiar farm, 
and the success of this farm is attributed more to personality than to anything 
else. If you will pardon just a little social history in connection with this 
farm, I will say that during drought years this gentleman bought all his goods, 
groceries and the like, from his storekeeper in a nearby town. He had a family 
of ten children, he has eleven now. 

Mr. Hamme.u: And still going strong. 


The Witness: At the end of the year, when they struck a balance with 
this grocer for dairy produce, and eggs, and so forth, he owed him money. 


The CuHairRMAN: The storekeeper owed him money? 
The WitNxEss: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Even in the drought?—-A. Yes. He owns a quarter-section and has 
some land about six miles away for pasture land, and he rents a section—one- 
third crop. Now, he does not have the overhead to pay on this section, or the 
taxes, so bear that in mind while I am reading off his capital investment. His 
total investment is $15,589.50, and the average for the year was $16,700.00. His 
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receipts were $10,626.92; his expenses were $6,323.37. The farm income front 
his total farm operations was $4,303.55; allowing him interest on this invest- 
ment at 6 per cent, there is a charge of $9,351.34. He had three small lads who 
worked in the summer holidays, stayed home from school a little, and hauled 
grain during the harvest, and so on. He figured on giving them $200. It was 
not all-time labour. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. $200 a piece?—A. No, $200. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What are their ages, Mr. Grant?—A. Eleven, fourteen and sixteen, but 
they were teaming wheat and helping a good deal. 

Q. And staying home a pretty good part of the time in the rush season?—A. 
They could stay from school, because there were only nine children going to 
school, and seven of them were his. I told Mr. Fletcher he had better move 
the school house down to his house. 

Mr. Sates: Don’t mention any names. 

The Wirness: Mr. Fletcher is the Colonization Officer out there. 


Here is the labour income, $3,168.18. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. After he—.—A. After deducting his interest on his investment, and his 
expenses. Now, allowing him $1,000, and $200 for the boys, which is $1,200, 
that gives a net farm income of $3,103.75, which is earning him 18.5 per cent 
on his investment. 

Q. Is that an extraordinary man, or has he an extraordinary wife?—A. He 
has both, he is an extraordinary man, and he has an extraordinary wife. Not 
only that, but I shall analyse this a little farther—. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What nationality is he, Irish or Scotch?—A. I will mention his name, 
Ainsworth. I think he is English. He had a threshing outfit, and he threshes 
around the district, does most of the threshing, he had an income from that—. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Over and above this?—A. No, this is included in that. I will analyse 
this $3,904.81. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. His income?—A. Yes, his income from threshing. 
Mr. Sates: It would have paid him better to be a thresher man and let the 
farm alone at that rate. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Is that over and above his expenditures and costs? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Above the disbursements—that income from threshing?—A. No, it was 
his gross income on threshing. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What was the expenditures from that?—A. I have not got that. Oh, I 
have it, but I mean that it was one of the last ones that came in just before 
I left and I had to copy it hurriedly. I could send you that. I have not got it 
exactly. I have the total expenses, you see. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you call this man a typical farmer?—A. I would call this man the 
best farmer in that district. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Not a typical farmer?—A. No. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. He is a super-man?—A. Yes. He has an extraordinary wife. He has 
a large family which does a lot of labour. I will analyze that later on when 
we get more complete records, to show how that goes into it. Not only that, 
but he did not have the interest charges on that section of land. He rented it, 
he supplied the labour, and got one-third of the crop. The houses were there, 
and he got one-third of the crop. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How much crop did this man put in?—A. You have it analyzed there, 
have you not? 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. How much did you allow this fellow for brain work?—A. Just the same, 
$1,000. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Does this show how much he has under cultivation? It shows, “Field, 
field, field.”—A. Is it not analyzed there? 
Q. No.—A. He has one man. I could give you that off hand. 


(A discussion between the Witness and Mr. Sales off the record). 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Did this man keep any stock?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Saues: Well, Mr. Chairman, he has 520 acres perfectly clear, under 
cultivation, worked by himself and one man. I am beginning to think those 
three small boys played a large part in it. 

Mr. Exuiorr: And his wife. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Has he got any girls? Do they work in the fields—A. They milk the 
cows night and morning. I have the figures, and I intend to analyze that. 

The CuarrRMAN: May I make a suggestion? We have sat here for more 
than two hours this morning, and sat for two hours this afternoon, and I do 
not think that we have nearly finished with Mr. Grant’s evidence, which I think 
we are all finding very interesting. My suggestion would be that we adjourn 
and meet again to-morrow morning at half-past ten. 


By Mr. Sales: ; 


Q. Do your statements go into his dairy products, his beef products, or 
pork, or have you analyzed that?—A. I will. I could tell you roughly to- 
morrow morning. I will have that in about three months. I have not it 
now, but I could get it. I could only get his financial statement for you, in 
the week’s time which you gave me. 


Witness retired. 
[Mr: of. ©: Grant.) 
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The Cuarmman: Before we adjourn, let me read the following telegram 
which I received from Mr. Thomas Robb this morning. Mr. Robb is secre- 
tary of the Shipping Federation, and I communicated with him by telephone 
this morning. He replied as follows: 

“Referring your telephone message have discussed situation with 
Donald Munro, 401 Board of Trade, who is in position to secure space and 
make all shipping arrangements from start to finish. Would recommend 
your friends getting in touch with him giving number of head and when 
available for shipment. At present no space available until opening 
navigation Montreal. Important prompt action. Old Country buyers 
in market and have already booked considerable space for May ship- 


ments. 
Thos. Robb.” 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 28, at 11 a.m. 


House or ComMMoNS, 
Committers Room 268, 
Wepnespay, March 28,1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, pre- 
siding. 


The CuHatrMANn: I wish to lay before the Committee a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Donald Munro, Live Stock Export Agent, Montreal, who 
writes me as follows under yesterday’s date: 


“Montreal, March 27th, 1923. 


A. R. MacMaster, Esq., K.C., M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,— 


Mr. Robb, manager of the Shipping Federation, interviewed me this 
morning in connection with a telephone message which he received from 
you regarding the shipment of some cattle by the Alberta Government. 

I will be very pleased to have full details of the number of cattle 
for which space is required, and when they will be available for shipment. 
Incidentally I may mention that there is no space available until the 
opening of navigation from Montreal. 

There has been quite a flurry in the market during the past few days 
and a considerable part of the May space has been taken by old country 
buyers, at 22.50 and I understand that as high as 25 dollars has been 
offered for some of the earlier boats by these people. 

In order to give you some idea of the requirements of the Scottish 
markets I take the liberty of sending you a booklet issued by one of the 
old country firms which I represent, the booklet contains a lot of very 
valuable, and reliable information regarding the Scottish markets. and 
the classes of cattle best suited for them. And, as you are Chairman of 
the Committee inquiring into Agricultural matters, you may find some 
information that will be of value to the farmers of Canada. 
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Incidentally I may mention that the Ontario Government asked for 
1,000 copies for distribution from their special Live stock train now 
touring the Province of Ontario. 

Should the Alberta Government communicate with me for space, I 
will give their order my best attention, and am in a position to handle 
their business from start to finish. 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD MUNRO. 
(Sgd.) 1M." 


I will hand this letter to Mr. Gardiner. We will now proceed with the 
witness, Mr. Grant. My suggestion is this morning that Mr. Grant finish his 
statement, and that Mr. Milne ask him whatever questions suggest themselves 
to him, as he is from the same province. 


H. C. Grant recalled. 


Wirness: I would like to refer to the last point which we took up yesterday 
in connection with farm “D.” You remember that I showed you he had made 
18-5 per cent on his investment, and I also pointed out that he was renting a 
section of land and only owned a quarter. Now, if he had owned that section of 
land, paid the taxes and the interest, that would have given him a charge of 
$1,030. Out of those receipts which I showed you yesterday, he had approximately 
$4,000, which he received from threshing operations; that is, outside of his 
farming operations. Now, his farm income was $4,303; that is, where we get 
our 18 per cent. I will leave you to figure it out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do not leave us to figure out anything; give us the whole thing.—A. If 
he had $4,303, which gave him 18 per cent interest, and he was farming that 
much land under ordinary conditions, that is as owner and not as tenant, and 
had to pay his taxes and interest and had not made and money out of extra 
Wi that is out of threshing, his farm income would practically have been 
nil. 

By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. You say that this man rented a quarter section of land?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Do you know what rent he would pay for it?—-A. On crop shares, one- 
third. 

Q. Your contention is that if he had owned that land his net revenue would 
have been reduced?—-A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Then it is not profitable to own land?—A. It probably is not. Mr. Hains- 
worth has asked me for advice as to whether he should buy that section this 
year, and I will tell him no, that it is better to get on under the present arrange- 
ment. 


The CuHatrMan: I would suggest that we let Mr. Grant finish his statement, 
and then question him. 


Wirness: I would like to take up another farm. 
Plan of Farm “E” filed as Exhibit 27. Records of “E” farm filed as 
Exhibit 28. 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Will there be any difference in this farm, there seems to be a uniformity 
in all these farms?—A. This is the last farm I have. 
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Q. Is there anything particular with regard to it?—A. Yes. It is a farm 
which I consider one of the best mixed farms in that district. This man 1s 
actually trying to start mixed farming, and I would like to give the results. 

Q. You are reported in the press this morning, as practically saying that 
all of that western country is useless, that farming is not paying. That is the 
report we get in the Citizen. Your evidence along that line is putting a very 
black cloud over the western country. You are practically obliterating the 
whole of the people of that country, and leaving it to the Hudson Bay Company 
to be supreme. Personally, I do not like to see this report going out?—A. I was 
asked yesterday, if I considered farming to-day a good business proposition, 
and I am not going to deny my statement either. 

Mr. Minne: Do you think, Dr. McKay, that it is wise to keep it under 
our hat, if what he says is true? 

Mr. McKay: No, but Mr. Grant made the statements that farming is not 
paying. Now, if there is no remedy—he does not say that there is any remedy. 

Mr. Mitne: We are coming to that. 

The CuamrmMan: Let me just say this, that it would be very unfair to judge 
of a witness or of what he says, by the headlines in a newspaper. Journalism 
always picks upon the most striking and the most picturesque way of putting 
things. 

Mr. McKay: Will you allow me to read this? (Reads): 


“ Claims Farming cannot be made to Pay in West. 

‘Do you think that as a commercial proposition, farming can be made a 
success in the west?’ asked Mr. Elliott, Progressive of Waterloo, in the special 
committee on agriculture yesterday afternoon. 

‘No,’ replied the witness, Harry Grant, Hudson Bay official of Winnipeg, 
who has been making a special study of farm accounts. 

‘Has farming been a success on that basis for any long period in the history 
of Canada?’ asked A. R. McMaster, chairman of the committee. To this ques- 
tion too the witness replied in the negative. 

‘Do you think the men who take up land under the Canada Colonization 
Association will have a good chance?’ asked Thomas Sales, Progressive, Salt- 
coats. 

‘T don’t think they will have very much chance,’ was the answer.” 

Witness: Under present conditions, I answer “ yes.” 

Mr. Extiorr: I think this evidence is absolutely in line with what we have 
been getting, and therefore is absolutely correct. 


Mr. Mitne: Will you read what professor Leitch said? 
Mr. McKay: It is along the same lines, I admit all that. 
By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What do you mean by under present conditions?—A. If you will allow 
me to complete my statement as to this farm, I will give you a brief synopsis 
of what I consider present conditions in the west. I have it here. 

The CuarrMANn: The Chairman wishes that the witness be allowed to con- 


tinue his statement, and the Chairman also wishes that anybody who desires to 
ask him questions should ask him the questions that occur to him. 


Witness: This mixed farm, the average capital investment was $17,219.53. 


His receipts from crops were $1,878.97. Receipts from live stock $1,309.15. 
Receipts from live stock products $295.30. Miscellaneous receipts $366.50. His 
total receipts were $3,849.92. Live stock purchased $200. Other cash farm 
expenses $2,272.52. Decrease of capital $1,930.50. Total expenses $4,493 .03. 


So the farm income for a year’s business shows a loss of $553.11. Now, if we 
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allow him interest on his investment it shows that his labour income is nil, and 
that the loss on his business for the year is 3-2 per cent. In other words, he 
neither was paid for his labour, nor received interest on his investment, and 
besides it cost $533.11 last year. This farmer has a small herd of pure-bred 
Ayrshire cattle. He has a silo; he has a nucleus of pure-bred Clydesdales, and 
his farm plan will show that he is growing corn, for silage, and rye, and that 
altogether it is what we would call in that district a very fine mixed farm. Now 
these are the returns from this farm, and they are indicative of a man’s attempt 
to introduce mixed farming in this district. I should say that during the year, 
farmer E had his herd inspected by the Dominion Government for tuberculosis, 
and a number of his cattle re-acted, and were slaughtered. That accounts to a 
certain extent for the decrease in his capital. But the Government, of course, 
recompensed him to a certain percentage on that. I understand it is 75 or 80 
per cent on pure-bred stock. So that accounts for some of his loss, but not all 
of it. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. What part of the province is this farm located in?—A. South of Delor- 
aine, on the edge of the mountain. That is the last farm I have brought with me. 
I may say that in regard to two of the farms that I surveyed this year, I stopped 
keeping accounts this fall, because the results would have been so disastrous; they 
have practically been wiped out by the hail. There is one other farm on the Port- 
age plain; he was a renter, a young man who had every possibility. He had had 
two years at our college, two years’ experience in southern Alberta. He has now a 
very important position on one of the agricultural papers as live stock editor. 
He tried farming under the renting system last year, and went under. Another 
farm in the south—the farmer gave up because he could not make it go. So I 
did not use his record. He sold out this fall. He had been there for fifteen or 
eighteen years. 

Q. Did he rent his farm?—A. The last one? No, he was owner. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. By renting, you mean crop shares?—A. Yes, crop shares. 
The CuHarrMAN: Before Mr. Grant goes on to another phase of his evidence, 


I think perhaps we had better question him a little. What do you think Mr. 
Milne? 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Tell about the man who was there 15 or 18 years? Was he a good 


farmer? Did he understand his business?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did he have cheap land in the beginning?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is very hard for the stenographer to take it if you 
start asking him a question and piling on another question before he has a 
chance to answer. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I want to know the conditions.—A. This farmer is considered quite an 
old established farmer in the district, and he has a very nice farm there but he 
is getting on fairly well in years at the present time, however. He has two 
small children of about 12 or 14 years of age, who have not been able to give 
him a great deal of assistance on the farm. The last four years in that district 
have been rather disastrous; and he said to me, “I have got so far in debt that 
I see nothing for my boy in taking over the farm, so I am going to sell out and 
take him to the city to give him a chance.” 
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Q. Was he affected by the cost of land, bought during the period of high 
prices?—A. No. He could not make it go, having to pay for the labour he has 
to hire, so he said to me he found it impossible to carry it on. 

Q. Did he give any idea as to the causes of failure or lack of success in the 
last four years?—A. No, he did not, except that he himself touched on the crop 
failures that have taken place in that district for the last four years, accompanied 
by the high prices that he paid for everything he bought. He talked about that 
as they all do in the west. 

Q. Don’t you think that is one of the chief factors?—A. Yes. 

Q. That if a farmer is to succeed in the West, the things he buys, which 
enter into his cost of production must come down?—A. Absolutely. I have 
some general figures on that in that article, if you wish to read them. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. How are these farms selected?—A. At Portage the municipal council 
have been asking for a number of years to have the agricultural college do work 
of this kind. No work was available, nor were the funds available until the 
Hudson’s Bay Company gave me a grant for this. I would further elaborate on 
that. We had a meeting at Portage, called by the municipal councillors, to 
which 50 or 60 farmers came and we stated how many farms we could take and 
ask the farmers how many would co-operate in the work. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Voluntary?—A. Yes, and we went to Deloraine and asked the district 
representative to take us around to some of the farmers, who we would talk to, 
and asked if they would co-operate in giving us these figures. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that the district representative of the Dominion Government?—A. 
Yes 


:@ The agricultural representative?—A. What you call the agricultural 
representative in this country. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. This farm E, how long had the man been farming?—A. 12 years. 

Q. Has he been making a loss right straight along at the rate of $553 a 
year?—A. As far back as his early history is concerned I could not say. I know 
that he has during the last 3 or 4 years. 

Q. What I am asking is, he does all this to keep him going against loss. 
Any business man that made a loss continually for a number of years would be 
out of business?—A. You must remember that he is getting a living off his farm. 
He is living on the farm. He gets eggs and butter and things of that kind and 
he is also being carried by the Bank, and he said he would not be able to pay 
anything on the notes for 3 years, the machinery notes held against him. 

Q. His living on the farm,—do you make any account of that in your 
record?—A. Not on this farm, actual cash analysis. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You said the last 4 years were lean years?—A. Yes, they were lean years 
in that district. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. What was the crop failure due to?—A. Drought in a general way, that 


is the high temperature and drought in that district. 
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Q. Is that district supposed to be the best farming district in that portion 
of Manitoba or the worst.—A. The south country is supposed to be our worst 
in the last 5 or 6 years, although in the early days it was one of the best. 

Q. This district you are speaking of is the worst?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the 50 or 60 farmers that came in, how did they come? On 
invitation?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is you invited them?—A. Not personally. A general notice was 
published in the paper through the U. F. M. 

Q. For any farmer that had experienced failure or what?—A. No, any 
farmer at all; they met us at Portage, the chairman of the U. F. M. We 
went there. He said to me, “I have tried to keep out of this meeting any who 
had Bolshevik tendencies, those who were too rabid, who wanted to raise the 
* price of land and things like that.” 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You are satisfied those are typical farms, that there was no attempt 
to show the black side or the bright side?—A. The attempt was the reverse. 
Q. To show the better side? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. How many years can you report back on?—A. Just one year. 

Q. Now, you must admit that you have taken observations during the 
best time?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. The best time?—A. Well, the conditions are indicative of that period. 
I am not making any statement of the comprehensiveness of these figures. 

Q. Your investigation was over the best period?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. This year your observations extend over the largest crop year in the 
history of the west, except probably 1915?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Not for that area. That was a dry area.—A. It is the largest crop 
they have had down there for 5 or 6 years. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You would not think it was a good place for men to go farming, woulda 
you?—A. No. 

Q. How is it, with all the land to spare, these men will farm in a place 
where they cannot farm?—A. They have been there for 5 or 6 years and that 
was considered one of the best farming districts in Canada. 

Q. From your knowledge of this place in 3 or 4 years would you draw 
the sweeping conclusion that the farmers all over the West were negative?—A. 
I am not referring to that at all. The question asked me was, under present 
condition, considering farming in the West last year, as a business proposition, 
is it paying. That was the statement made to me. You asked me the question 
as to the character of the business and the degree of success on the last year’s 
business, the farmers make the statement that it did not pay. 

Q. The banks carry these men 3 years without making any payments?— 
A. They could not do anything else. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. To what do you attribute the change in condition? Fifteen years ago 
it was considered a good section of the country. To what do you attribute 
the changed conditions?—A. We conducted a survey to try to come to some 
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conclusion in that regard and there are probably two or three conclusions to 
come to. One is their farming methods, the continual one crop system. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Their haphazard method of farming?—A. I am not going to call it 
haphazard. That is the development of any country where they farm, the 
same as in Jowa and Kansas. 

Q. The one crop system of farming would deplete to a certain extent, that 
is it reduces its fibre contents and it dries——A. In the last 5 years we have 
had very high temperature and coupled with that lack of rain fall. 

Q. Owing to that farmer E has endeavoured to raise mixed farming, going 
into stock raising?—A. Yes, and as he is getting his farm changed about, he 
meets with a depression in the sale of live stock. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. He is the owner of the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has he got a herd as Jarge as the farm will carry or is he building up 
his herd? Did farmer E consider he was having heavier losses in connection 
with grain growing than he was in the live stock branch?—A. He had no record 
at all. He never kept farm records. He did not know. 

Q. You said he lost a good number of his herd in making the .B. test? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he consider he got reasonable value for those?—A. Compensation, 
yes he did. 

Q. Probably more than they were worth?—A. No. They were pure bred 
Ayrshires. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q@. What kind of cattle did he keep?—A. Ayrshires. I will read an 
analysis of his live stock: He had 6 cows, 6 heifers, 2 year olds; 3 yearling 
heifers; 4 calves; 2 steers and a pure bred bull; 9 work horses, the quality 
rising, two, which were pure bred, valued at $250. Then he had 3 yearling colts; 
30 sheep; 1 brood sow; 30 chickens. He cleaned up practically all the prizes 
at Deloraine fair with this herd, which shows he had good stock. He is also 
president of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association for Manitoba. He sold one of 
his cows to the Morden Experimental Farm. Now his total live stock products, 
etc., sold, that is, taking in of course what he lost under the T.B. test was 
$4,702.75, and his expenses, $4,369; so he made $333.75 on his live stock. Most 
of that was for instance in his lambing. He did not sell any last year. It was 
just an increase in his flock, and there is an increase in his colts, the value of 
them rising on this year’s inventory. He did not sell very much last year but 
he had an increase in the value of his herd. His herd was increased in value. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Did you place a valuation on that increase?—A. I did it on what I 
considered the value, based on one or two he had sold, for instance to the 
Dominion Experimental Farm and other breeders in the province. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Was he selling milk, butter or cheese?—A. He sold cream. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you tell us what he received for that?—A. The cream, $274.30. 
Q. You have no idea what it costs to produce that,, whether it shows a 
profit on the production of cream?—A. I have not those figures yet. - 
Q. You have not analyzed the labour cost of producing cream?—A. No, 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Was the cream sent to the creamery?—A. Yes, it was sent to the 
creamery. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. What would you figure the value of that farm per acre was?—A. He 
has 346 acres, and we valued it at $12,127.50. Does that answer your state- 
ment, Mr. Sales? 

Q. How are the taxes in that locality?—-A. Does that answer your state- 
ment as to the diversification of his farm? 

Mr. Sates: I was trying to figure up how much the valuation was here. 
About $35 an acre?—A. Approximately that, I should imagine. In answer to 
your question, his tax is fixed for the year. It is $95.42. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. On the value of the acreage?—A. Yes. Interest on the mortage, $667. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How much per acre was it taxed?—A. That is the total tax, $95.42. 
The average for that district is around $40. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. These 6 cows are Ayrshire cows?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any record of how much he consumed at home? $274 
does not look to be a very big return because Mr. Motherwell states he could 
get $300 from one company, although I rather doubt it—A. These cows were 
slaughtered, you see; I have four or five of them, about the last of June or 
early in July. 

Q. The $270 would only be for the production over a certain period?— 
A. Only over a certain period; it is not a business for the year. 

Mr. Stanseuu: In connection with that kind of farming, with which I am 
familiar to some extent, I think it would be difficult to tell what it would cost 
a man to produce cream and milk, because he would not have a set of books 
kept accurately enough. In the production of pure bred cattle, possibly the 
most important consideration is the production and growth of the young stock, 
because they have a value that can be measured in the production of milk 
and cream. Of course that is almost a side line in that particular branch of 
farming. A man has milk left over for his calves, and if he has calves from 
common stock, he does not keep them on milk as long; he keeps the others 
considerably longer, and it will be almost impossible for him to show a fair 
return from say these six cows. It would be almost impossible for a man to tell 
what his cream will cost him if he keeps a certain kind of animal which is not 
thoroughbred. % 

: Mr. Exuiott: It would all show in the value of the young stock, would 
it not? 

Mr. SransELu: Yes, it is shown in the amount of cream produced per 
cow. 


Witness: We cannot get any evidence from this farm I am speaking of as 
a dairy farm. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you any record of dairying, among your records?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You have no other figures upon which you have compiled your records? 


—A. That is correct. 
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Q. Have you any farms there producing grade stock on which farming 18 
carried on?—A. Only to the extent of having four or five cows; that would be 
about the largest number of cows on any of the farms, which I think is about 
the average in the West. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When you go back to complete your year’s records, I wish you would 
complete some of the statements of the mixed farmers and send them to the 
Committee, so that they can have a balance sheet published. What about 
beef, have you any to-day that are producing beef?—A. Not what you would 
call producing beef. I have two or three farmers who are pasturing quite a 
number of stock. They will sell them in the fall as stockers, and I have one 
farmer who is keeping some stock through the winter. 

Q. Supposing you deal with that and let us know what it will cost to 
produce a stocker which we can ship down to Ontario to be finished. If you 
could give us anything like that, it would be very interesting.—A. If you wish to 
get something on that line, Mr. Sales, I will go to your office afterwards and show 
you; it will take about half an hour to show you what you have mentioned. 
That is what I have yet to show to the Committee. 

The Cuairman: If Mr. Sales goes with you, he will be the only one who 
will see it, but if you give it to the Committee, the Committee will have it and 
the country will have it. 


Mr. Sauzs: I am afraid the Committee need it worse than I do. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Before you leave the stock on farm D I think it was, is that a farm 
with a good deal of rented land? You say he made a profit on account of not 
having the overhead to carry; you also made a statement of the young fellow 
who made it a habit of renting and had been under all the time; have you any 
idea why; was there anything wrong with that young fellow?—-A. There was 
nothing wrong with him as a farmer. If I mentioned his name to you, you 
would know him and would say he is a bright chap. He was south of Portage, 
and they had an awful dirty year this year, and he was up against a pretty 
bad weed problem, and in the face of all that and his expenses he did not make 


any money, the farmer did not make any money, there was no share for him, 
so he gave it up. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Will you elaborate that a little, Mr. Grant, in regard to the dirty year, 
for the benefit of these gentlemen here?—A. I went out in the fields; he had 


a field of barley there, and the sow-thistle was up to my shoulder, with a stalk 
as thick as my thumb. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. How high was the barley?—A. I could see it there; it was down below 
somewhere. 


By a Member: 
Q. He would be a poor farmer?—A. No. 
Q. It shows that there was poor farming done. 


The CHaiRMAN: How can the stenographer get anything, when three men 
are asking questions at the same time? Mr. Clifford, have you any questions 
to ask? 
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Mr. Cutrrorp: I think sow-thistle, mustard, and all these things, show 
signs of poor farming. 


Witness: I do not want to branch off into field husbandry. 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. Does he own the farm?—A. No. The weeds are there, through the Red 
River Valley, all through there, and they are a problem we have to come back 
to, the same as insects or anything else. The weeds are all over the country; 
they seem to be inherited. They have been there for the last fifteen years. 

sone CHAIRMAN: You would not infer that they are like original sin, would 
you! 

Mr. Sates: I think they are worse. 


Witness: We have to take into consideration the weed question in our 
farming operations. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would admit that this sow-thistle is one of the most difficult things 
to combat in Western Canada?—A. Absolutely. 

Mr. Saues: I was going to give the Committee a little of what I saw 
myself. I saw a piece of summer fallow as bare as this table, and all over that 
summer fallow there was a little white covering, as though there had been small 
flakes of snow falling on it; that was the seed of the sow-thistle blowing from 
somebody else’s land on to that man’s summer fallow. I said I would not have 
a farm down there if it were given to me. It is a heart-breaking proposition, 
to try and clean your own land, when seeds are being carried from some other 
man’s land. I do not know what Manitoba is going to do about it. 

Witness: The last few days in July we get at our summer fallow, in 
Manitoba. This year we had about a week and a half of torrential rain, and 
could not get on the land to do the summer fallowing; the sow-thistle came there, 
and it grew up about that high, and was about as solid as you could get it. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You are indicating a height of about two and a half feet from the 
floor?—A. Yes. That sow-thistle grew there and bloomed, and all the seed 
was disseminated. That was not bad farming; they could not get on the 
land. That seed blows out on the next man’s land, and keeps right on going. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


‘ Q. Do you plough the sow-thistle down?—A. They cut it, break it up and 
urn it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would a shrewd man rent a piece of land to farm it?—A. When a man 
goes out to Portage Plains, where we have the best soil in Manitoba, and rents 
a farm in the spring, he does not anticipate a condition like that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Is this not the result of the policy that has been pursued of growing 
grain and not going into mixed farming?—A. I would not make that statement 
wholesale, because we have in the Red River Valley the sow-thistle; if we could 
do our summer fallowing and get rid of the sow-thistle, what would happen 
would be that we would get such a rank growth next year that we would be 
rusted out. 
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Mr. Mine: I might perhaps make a statement in regard to this sow- 
thistle. It is not due to bad farming. I have an area in my constituency about 
25 or 30 miles long and from 8 to 10 miles wide, a marvellous stretch of country, 
in which there is a marsh which is dried up during the dry season. There are 
sections and sections in that marsh with sow-thistles, not two and a half feet 
high but five feet high, and we cannot do anything with it. 

Mr. SurHerRLAND: But it was carried there from other land. 

Mr. Mitne: Along the edge of the marsh it grows, and they cannot cut 
it; it is absolutely impossible to cut it. 

Wirness: My uncle farms about ten miles from the border, on the Red 
River. I know what sow-thistle is. I said to him ‘Where does it come from?” 
He told me it came down the river from the United States—without duty I 
suppose; he never saw it before it grew on the river bank. We thought it was 
a pretty flower, then it got into the bush and blew out into the fields. We 
cannot get it out of the bush; it blows out every year, and it cannot be 
attributed to poor farming. 


By Dr. McKay: 
Q. Do they ever use sow-thistle for ensilage?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any substantial food value in it?—A. Just for the last year 
we have tried it out. We have not tried it on the College grounds; we do not 
like to grow it for experimental purposes. They are ensilaging the sow-thistle, 
but I do not think it is worth while to dry it for ensilage. 


By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. As a matter of strict farming as against mixed farming, in your opinion 
would it be possible for settlers when they first went into the West to have 
commenced a system of mixed farming and have been successful at it, taking 
into consideration the lack of markets, and the distance of any available markets 
from their products?—A. Under the conditions under which the West was 
settled and the demand it would make for wheat, a market for wheat and cattle 
was problematical, if it was there at all; I would say No. 

Q. You are then quite satisfied of the fact that Western Canada was 
to all intents and purposes opened up because of what you might term the 
European demand for wheat?—A. I do not make that statement personally, 
but I know that that is a recognized fact. 

Q. Therefore it would have been impossible for them to have kept in 
existence as farmers alone if they had followed what we term mixed farming 
practice?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. With regard to the weed menace which took possession of the country 
before the people realized how dangerous it was, the trouble now is to get 
rid of it, or to carry on farming at all. Have you investigated the pasturing 
of those lands with sheep? In Ontario sheep will practically exterminate it, 
and seem to thrive on it very well, at least they will not permit it to grow 
at all if they can get at it—A. Well, if it pays to raise sheep in Western 
Canada, and if wool-growing pays— 

Q. I am not asking about the paying part; have you made any experiments 
or investigations as to sheep keeping it down?—A. Yes, and they do keep it 


down. 
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Q. They will keep it down?—A. Yes, but we do not try that over a vast 
area; we did it on certain lands at the College. 

Q. Has the raising of sheep proved to be unprofitable?—A. I have no data 
as to that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. They do not eradicate the weeds?—A. No. I have been through the 
woods and along the highways, and the seed blows constantly on the land 
you are working. We will never get rid of sow-thistle, but I think we will 
be able to fight it. 


By Dr. McKay: 
Q. Have you a Noxious Weeds Act in the Provinces?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do they have sow-thistle in Deloraine?—A. No, but they have Russian 
thistles. 


By Dr. McKay: 

Q. All these things emphasize the hazard of farming life—storms, hail, 
thistles, weeds, and everything else?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SurHerLtaANp: And oleomargarine. 

Witness: I will show how we arrived at our cost estimates. I have 
one here called Receipts and Expenses. Each farmer has these three sets of 
books; they will show how we get the figures. He puts down in July say, 
Farm Receipts and Expenses. At the end of the month he sends these in, 
at least the District representative, or as I hope to do this through the Soldiers 
Settlement Board, the District Supervisor collects these at the end of the month 
and sends them to my office. I keep these sheets in my office, and I have a set 
for each farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “these sheets,” what are those sheets?—A. These are 
really his books; he just gives me his data, and I keep his books in my office. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is, he has a book of Receipts and Expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. For each and every month?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You summarize the statement ?—A. I distribute it. 


By Dr. McKay: 

Q. Is it verified?—-A. Yes; the district representative or agricultural super- 
visor of the Soldiers Settlement Board visits the farmer once a month. We do 
not ask them to swear that these things are correct, of course. If you will 
turn to Feed, you will see that I have made up a record for feed. I go out 
and weigh up his utensils, ask him how much hay he feeds, and weigh that, and 
he puts it in his Feed items for the month and sends that sheet in, and we keep 
a Feed record in the same way as we keep his Cash record. We also have a 
daily labour sheet, and he puts in that all the daily labour he does, such as 
ploughing of wheat; he fills that out every day, and they come in to my office 
at the end of the month. I then make out a Labour sheet. For instance here 
is a Labour sheet for corn; we distribute that under ploughing, harrowing, 
cultivating, seeding and so forth, and when we have all this data at the end of 
the year we take this Cost of Production and Distribution sheet, and it contains 

[Mr. H. C. Grap%1 
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all the figures, such as work, horse cost, charges for horses, his labour for wheat, 
and make a charge for horse labour and so forth. Here is man labour cost, 
pasture cost, and productive stock. We distribute that. For instance, here 
is the first charge against that; we put in the total man hours from these 
sheets and the next thing is the man hours per acre, the total horse hours, the 
horse hours per acre, and the total tractor hours, the tractor hours per acre, 
carrying down that wheat. We come to the expense item, man labour, horse 
labour, what it costs him for feed, manure, twine, treating material, threshing, 
machinery charge, summer fallow, pasture charge, interest on cash overhead, 
crop insurance, and we have at the end of the year the total charges for his 
wheat, the total charges for all his operations, and the same way with cattle. 
I will distribute the cattle charges the same way. There is feed, building 
charges, interest on the investment. We will photograph this sheet and send 
a copy to the farmer and include one copy in my report, and this sheet will 
show him just exactly how much labour—you see if you refer back to the sheet 
we have figured that that only gives you the cash expenses of the general farm 
business: if he wants to find if he made any money on wheat or oats or what 
his building charges were, those items are all there, and it shows actually 
what enterprises of his business paid, and what lost, and he can find out where 
the money went here. That also shows what his labour charge was, and what 
his horse labour charge was. 

Coming from this sheet, I take all the sheets I get from these farmers 
and I will publish them; this is what I will send you if you so desire, what 
I call a farm analysis of these factors. That is, trying to find out from these 
farmers just where they lost, where they made money, and what the relation 
is, for instance, to the labour and investment and things hke that. 


Exursit No. 29 


Taste 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT 


Per cent Total Investment in 


ssl de No. Total 
District ; of 3 Feed Investment 
Farms} Land | Build- |Machin-}| Stock and Total per Farm 


ings ery Seed 
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A comparison of the distribution of investment for the two districts which 
will indicate not only the variation in type of farming but show also the influ- 
ence the past five years of drought and poor crops in the south has exerted on 
present fixed overhead charges by having prevented increasing and inflated 
land values and by having prohibited the farmers from accumulating high 
priced tools of production, buildings, automobiles, etc. 


{Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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Taste 2. DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AREA 


Percent Total Farm Area 


Total Acres 
District Timber per Farm 
Crops Pasture Farm - Waste Total 
stead 
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This table will show the utilization of land, relation of kind and extent 
of crops grown to the physical and climatic conditions as represented in the 
two districts. Conclusions will be drawn as to the relative acreages of crops; 

- more especially forage crops and summerfallow substitutes; as denoting changes 
in soil management occasioned by drifting soils, etc. 


Exursir No. 31 


TasLe 83. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CROP AREA IN VARIOUS CROPS 
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Exursir No. 32 
Taste 4. AMOUNT OF STOCK PER FARM 
Total Animal Units per Farm Total 
Animal 
District Units 
Horses Cattle Hogs Sheep Poultry of 
Stock 
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For purposes of comparison, the number of head of stock is expressed as 
animal units. An animal unit is the approximate equivalent in feed require- 
ments and manure production to a mature horse or cow. 

One horse, one cow, two colts, two young cattle, five mature hogs or 10 pigs, 

7 sheep, 14 lambs or 100 hens. 
3-25 
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Exuisir No. 33 
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Tarte 5. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES AND TOTAL EXPENSES PER FARM 


Per cent of Total Expenses For eg 
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The distribution of expenses should indicate the weakness or strength of 
present day farm organization. A careful study of this chart will bring out the 
relative importance of some expenses which have been generally overlooked 


by the farming population and the public in general. 


These expenses, which will be analysed—I will take an average, and they 
are feed, hired labour, family labour, operator’s labour, management, build- 
ing repairs, building depreciation, machinery repairs, machinery depreciation, 


miscellaneous, dwelling depreciation, and the totals. 


Exuipit No. 34 


TaBLe 6.—RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND NET LOSS OR GAIN 


Average Per cent| Per cent 
Average | Expenses | Average Net Net Loss Gain 
District Operating| including Gross Loss Gain on on 
Expenses | Inventory | Income |per Farm |per Farm] Invest-| Invest- 
Loss ment ment 
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This chart shows at a glance the profitableness of farming for 1922 on the 


farms studied. 


Exursit No. 35 
Taste 7. COST OF VARIOUS ITEMS 
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The average acre cost, yield, and cost per unit will be given in this table. 
An analysis of the cost should be the basis for recommending changes in farm 
cropping practices. There will also be a chart presented showing the average 
man and horse hours for each crop operation, which when presented as a cash 
expense will show in fact the actual profit of certain methods of field management. 
The relationship of high wages, machinery to net profit will also be analysed. 


Exuisit No. 36 
Taste 8.—COSTS PER ACRE. YIELD—COSTS PER UNIT 


— Wheat Oats Barley Summer]! Rye | Potatoes} Corn Corn 
Fallow Fodder | Silage 
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The above chart will show the relative profitableness of the various crop 
enterprises. This actual analysis will present the same result as the cost school 
and an interesting comparison should result. 


Exuisit No. 37 
Taste 9. LABOUR AND POWER COSTS PER FARM AND PER UNIT 
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The efficient use of labour and power requirements is a potent factor in pro- 
fitable agriculture. These results will not only afford the individual farmer with 
a knowledge of the leaks in his own business but when grouped as above and 
expressed as an average will fortify the argument for better farming methods 
to increase profits. 


Exnuyisit No. 38 
Tarte 10. COST OF KEEPING FARM WORK HORSES 
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The cost of maintaining the farm work horse is scarcely appreciated in 
Western Canada. The computation of the above records was probably the 
most difficult of all records to obtain and present. Feed analyses, labour 


requirement and cost of keeping cattle are on the following charts. Some con- 
clusions on the profitableness of diversified farming should result. 


Exursit No. 39 
Taste 11.—FEED-LABOUR AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS PER ANIMAL UNIT OF 
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Exursit No. 40 


Tarte 12. COST OF KEEPING CATTLE 


Cost per Animal Unit 
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Taste 13.—VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT IN MANITOBA. ACRE 
AGE AND QUANTITATIVE PRODUCTION AT VARIOUS COSTS 
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It is anticipated that there will be a considerable range in cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat. A “bulk line” will be established at a point sufficiently high 
enough to maintain production. This point will necessarily be established where 
those who produced at lower costs would be sufficiently encouraged by the 
profits to increase their production in a sufficient quantity to overcome the losses 
in production that must accrue eventually to those who produce consistently 
at costs higher than bulk line. The purchasing power of farm products is 70 
per cent of pre-war normal. This is undoubtedly the chief cause of farm losses 
during the period of re-adjustment. If the actual price received only gives a 
relative few the cost of production, the production balance cannot be maintained. 


Exuisit No. 42 
Taster 14. RELATION OF YIELD OF WHEAT TO COST AND NET FARM PROFIT 


Cross Percent 
No Average | Average | Average | Farm |Net Farm} Loss or 
Yield Limits Farms }Yield per} Acre Cost per |Income Loss Gain on 
Acre Cost Bushel per or Gain Invest- 
Acre ment 


The relation of yield to cost is still the most important factor in the cost 
of production. This may be contrary to the opinion of some who still claim the 
number of acres is the factor that controls profit. 


Exursit No. 43 


Taste 15. RELATION OF NUMBER OF DAYS OF PRODUCTIVE WORK DONE BY EACH 
HORSE TO NET FARM INCOME 
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The effective use of horse labour has been given little thought by most 
farmers. It was a difficult matter at the cost schools to get the farmers to accept 
86 productive days as an average. It is hoped that this chart will bear conclusive 
proof of the fact that the greater the use of the work horse the greater the net 
farm income. 
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Taste 16. RELATION OF SIZE OF BUSINESS TO SIZE OF FARM AND VARIOUS ITEMS 
OF INVESTMENT 


Invest- Total 


No. Average | Total Total | Invest- ment Farm 
Range of Expenses Farms | Expenses| Farm Crop ment in Invest- 
per Farm | Acres Acres | in stock Mach- ment 


inery | per Farm 


Farming is still a family business when the size of the farm efficiently utilizes 
all of the labour of the farmer and his family but is not so large as to go beyond 
this limit. Efficient production is maintained and the hiring of additional labour 
on an extensive scale does not enter in to reduce the net profit. 

The efficient use of various quantitative labour factors on small or large farms 
should be clearly emphasized on this chart. Size of farm as relating to profit 
is a very pertinent and increasingly important topic of study. 


Exuipit No. 45 


Taste 17. RELATION OF SIZE OF BUSINESS TO LABOUR REQUIREMENTS AND EFFICIENCY 
OF OPERATION 
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Exutsit No. 46 


Tasie 18. RELATION OF SIZE OF BUSINESS TO VARIOUS SOURCES OF INCOME AND NET INCOME 
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Exurisir No. 47 


Tarte 19. UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR ACCORDING TO SIZE OF BUSINESS 
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Exurtsir No. 48 


Taste 20. COST OF TRACTOR OPERATION 


Depre- Interest Fuel Repair Total 
— Value ciation on Cost Cost Annual 
Investment Cost 


A study of tractor or horses could not be comprehensively made in Manitoba 
last year. The low price of oats and high price of kerosene practically prohibited 
the use of tractors and only meagre records were available. Figures will be 
produced however showing complete costs of threshing operations. 


Exuipir No. 49 


The following charts will also be prepared, showing by graphical method:— 


1. Distribution of investment. 

2. Distribution of expenses. 

3. Items of cost of an acre of wheat. 

4. Distribution of cost of keeping cattle. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who worked out this scheme of accounting, yourself?—A. I worked it out 
from various schemes of cost accounting. That is, I have studied practically all 


the systems from Czecho-Slovakia to the American system, and adopted a 
system which I thought was good. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. The American system is a growth of the European system?—A. Yes, it 
is a growth, but it is much more comprehensive, I think. For instance, they 
sent me a copy from London, England, for only one farm. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Have they a uniform system in England?—A. In the States. 
Q. Why not adopt that here in Canada?—A. I think it is the only way. 
The way I look at this, I realize my studies are not comprehensive at all, 
iMri Hy ©. Grant] 
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and it is just a start, but it is something that is new in Canada, it is the first 
it has been done in western Canada at all, and I feel this, that the Dominion 
government should really conduct this work, that is, through establishing a 
Department of Economics. Then, for instance, like in Manitoba, I would conduct 
the cost accounting for Manitoba, conditions, and as in the United States the 
Federal government would supply me one man. We would get a uniform system, 
so you could interpret my result here and then you would have all these figures 
and you would not need to call me from Manitoba. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Grant, your figures are most interesting, but you are not proceeding 
along the same lines as Mr. Leitch. For instance, Mr. Leitch made an allowance 
for what the farmer got, his living, off the farm, and also credited the farm 
with the house rent, if [ remember rightly. Now, Il would ask you this question: 
do you, in your investigations, allow anything to the farmer as a commercial 
operation for what it affords for the needs, the personal needs, of the farmer and 
the house which affords him shelter for his family?—A. First, I wish to make 
this statement. As you said, I differ from Mr. Leitch. Remember, the state- 
ment I gave you from these seven farms is actual receipts and expenses. We 
cannot include in that what the farmer received, but when I analyse the actual 
farm work from the whole statement, I will do that, and I will also charge or 
credit the farm with a monthly rent for the house, you see, and also credit 
them—I have the figures—with how much the farmer got from the farm itself. 

Q. Let me just sum up. If I am right, I think this is important, and should 
come out. Would a more favourable aspect of farming in Canada, east or 
west, not be presented if when establishing the reward for farming industry in 
the manner in which you have endeavoured to establish it, you added or credited 
the farm with the living which the farmer gets from it, to a greater or less 
extent?—-A. Yes, and I will do that when I make up my final sheets, within 
two or three months, but the farm cash expenses and receipts which I gave you 
before do not include that. 

Q. Let me just illustrate that point by an example. I can suppose—you 
will correct me if I am wrong—I can suppose a farmer with a large family, who 
has got a turn for gardening, and whose wife is a good butter maker, and 
who has some sheep of his own—I could imagine that that farmer’s cash income 
might be insufficient to pay him interest on the capital invested, and for his 
own wages, but who by reason of the amount of stuff that he got off his garden, 
and the living of his family, the eggs, pork, beef, orchard fruits of all sorts, 
vegetable products, that came from the garden, and the wool that he got from 
his sheep—I can understand his family being in very comfortable circumstances 
in spite of the fact that on a purely commercial basis the farm does not pay; 
is that an unwarrantable assumption?—A. No. I would say this, in answer to 
that; you must remember that I was dealing with those seven farms as a busi- 
ness, and when the farmer gets a living off the farm it is just his personal 
expenses, you see. For instance, you do not include your expenses, your house- 
hold expenses in your law practice, and a hardware merchant would not include 
it in his business expenses. 

Q. I think that calls for a remark; I think I am in the sense of the Com- 
mittee when I say that the social end and the business end of the farm business 
are so closely connected that you cannot make that distinction which you car 
with an ordinary business. Am I right? 

[Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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Mr. Saues: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have had an experience in the city of 
Regina. You might divide that city into two portions, east of Broad street it 
is inhabited by foreign people; west it is mostly inhabited by English people. 
Mostly German or foreign people, living in what we call Germantown in Regina, 
all of them have their own gardens surrounding their own houses, and at night 
you can see their wives and families cultivating the garden. These people are 
living there and saving money while at the same time our English people, who 
will not do that kind of thing are eating ice cream and sitting in the picture shows 
declaring that they cannot live. The point I am making is this, that the farm 
garden produce is raised by the labour of the wife and children generally, and 
if the city man would follow the same practice as these people in Regina do, 
they would also produce a part of their own living. 


Mr. Boucuarp: The trouble is that you cannot get the land in the city. 


Mr. Sates: In this city that may possibly be so, but my point is that a 
large part of this living is earned by the wife and children, whose labour never 
appears in a cost sheet. 


The Witness: That applies, too, to the income from the dairy cows 
and the poultry. The woman usually does that in her spare time 
or extra time, and to charge that up as a part of the farm business, I do not 
think that is fair at all. 


Mr. Mitne: No, I cannot see if the garden is conducted in the after office 
hours, by the wife and family and the man as well, why he should not get that. 
That is an extra, he puts in that extra time, and if you want to charge him 
rent for the farm, very well, but it seems to me if he is ambitious enough to do 
that outside of working hours he should get it. 

Mr. Sranse.u: I think, Mr. Chairman, that that point is well taken, because 
if you undertake to estimate the butter which the wife makes, and the garden pro- 
duce that the children help with, then you must allow these people wages for what 
they do. In your practice you would not consider that, your wife might be 
a writer for a magazine and you would not count that in your own business. 
She might make a considerable revenue from it. 

Mr. Sates: This fact must be placed before the Committee and especially 
before you, Mr. Chairman. The farm-house is turned into a factory. For 
instance, we kill our own pork. That must be attended to in the house, 
salted and the lard must be rendered, the sausage made, and all the rest of it. 
Our fruit is canned and preserved and so on, and a whole lot of this work is 
done which the city wife evades by going to the store and buying in cans, and 
if we were to follow the same practice in the country we would simply be 
bankrupt in a very short time. That point cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
because on the farm you must put in many hours on this kind of work, which 
the city woman does not know anything of. 


The Witness: May I just say this; your attitude, Mr. McMaster, reminds 
me of the first time I left home to work. I worked for a farmer, and when it 
came to the end of the summer, he said, “Well, here are your wages, my boy,” 
and I said, ‘“How much is it?”, and he said, “$10 a month,” and I had worked 
right with the men in the field. I said, “That seems pretty low for me,” and 
he said, “Yes, but look at the money you have saved; if you had been in town 
you would have been going to shows and buying ice cream and so on.” Now, 
you would penalize the farmer in the same way. 


The CHarrMAN: No. I do not want any darker picture to be drawn of 
agricultural conditions than are warranted by the real facts. I think that if 
you put farms on a purely commercial basis you will find only a very rare farm 
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from Nova Scotia to British Columbia which will pay, on a purely financial 
basis, and I think that in all fairness to the farming industry, as one of the 
ereat activities of this country, there should be taken into consideration the 
fact that the farmer is able to produce—of course, it means labour—but he 
is able to produce a certain amount of his living which the city man has got 
to buy, and I quite grant what Mr. Milne says, and what Mr. Stansell says, and 
if you are going to get an absolutely correct accounting system you would have 
to not only credit the farm with the living, but you would have to debit the 
farm with the labour of the wife and children and so on. 


Mr. Sransexy: Absolutely; if you put it on a commercial basis. 


The CHatrman: In answer to that, it might be said that the farmer and 
his wife and children may get a certain amount of pleasure in growing vege- 
tables, which the city man gets in growing flowers. 


Mr. Garpiner: You would charge that “pleasure” of the farmer as an 
amusement? 


Mr. Sates: May I point out here, because I think this is a question of 
importance, that the farmer’s daughters to-day do not take very kindly to this 
thing. For instance I lived four miles from a little town, and I have six girls. 
My girls have all been in the habit of assisting their mother in the garden. About 
1917, when the automobiles began to come in evidence so much, we would 
have the young banker and the young lawyer and the storekeeper come down 
with a girl or two, drive into our yard, where our girls would be tending to the 
garden in the cool of the evening. They would drive into our yard and invite 
my girls for a ride. They would say to them, “I would not stick around and 
hoe the garden. You must get around.” §You can easily see the position 
of farm life on the social side. Let me give one more illustration. I went 
into the house of one of my friends some years ago, and he was looking very 
downhearted. Ordinarily he was a very cheerful man. I asked, “What is 
the matter?” He said, “I have got to sell my cows.” I asked why, and he 
replied, ‘The girls will not milk any longer.” Now both of those girls had 
second-class certificates, and this was their complaint: “We cannot go to 
church, we cannot go to picnics, we cannot go to anything without having to 
go home to milk those blamed old cows, and we are through with it.” That 
is the statement one of them made. She said, “I can go out and get $1,200 a 
year by teaching school, starting at 9 o’clock, and finishing at 4 o’clock, and that 
is more than you can make out of those old cows altogether.” 

Mr. Hammetu: If everybody did that sort of thing, where would we 
be at? 


Mr. Sates: That kind of argument has no bearing on the girls. They say 
they can go out and earn $1,200. The thing has got to that pitch. This kind 
of life has got out of balance or out of proportion to the life on the farm. 

The CuatrmaAn: In other words, your view is that the reward of labour in 
the farming industry is away below the reward of labour in other spheres of 
activity? 

Mr. Saues: Absolutely. The more boys and girls get educated, the more 
their powers of comparison develop, and they will not stand for that kind of 
thing. That is the chief difficulty in my mind. 


The Wirness: May I make this statement, from my own knowledge of educa- 
tional conditions in the West? There is an increase in our own province of the 
number of students from the country who are going into Arts, Law and 
Medicine. There is a decrease in those studying Agriculture, and if you ask 
_any of those students, and I know most of them, they say—they realize that 
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perhaps the lawyer and the doctor are having their depression as well as 
anybody else but they are out on the farm and they see the lawyer and the 
doctor going around in their cars, and they hear their folks talking about 
depression, and they are not going to an agricultural college to pay $2,000 or 
$3,000 for an education which is going to saddle them with a debt, as their 
fathers were saddled. Whether it is right or not, they are crowding to those 
other pursuits, Law, Medicine and the like; and you cannot argue with them 
that they have all the social advantages of farm life,that they are their own bosses, 
that they can work in the garden at night, or that they can keep some chickens 
if they want to. They are out for hard, cold cash. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any experience of the farm boys who go to the Agricultural 
College in Manitoba, and who, after completing their education, absolutely 
leave farm life?—A. We have two courses, the diploma course, a three years’ 
diploma course, which makes no requirements, so far as high school training 
is concerned. 90 per cent of those who take that course go back to the 
farm. In the degree course, that is for those who are going through for 
teaching the science of agriculture, and who have actually decided to go into 
research and teaching work, even of those, around 47 per cent are back on the 
farm, and lots of them are in research work, or teaching, which I think is a most 
admirable percentage. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Do you know whether that 90 per cent are successful in farming?—A. As 
I look over them—Mr. Milne is as conversant with them as I am—they are 
doing as well, if not better than most of them. Apart from that they are 
a great social factor in their districts, organizing progressive associations. 

Mr. Sates: I admit they are useful. 

The CuHarrMAn: Now, go ahead. 

The Wirness: If you wish, I will read a short article which I have pre- 
pared for the Scientific Club of Winnipeg. The members of that club are 
cold, calculating chemists, physicists and engineers and the hike. They are the 
people who awarded me this scholarship last year, and they have asked me 
to give some sort of report, and I am giving this as an introduction to ‘this 
other work, a sort of analysis of farm conditions. 

Mr. Hammety: You made the statement a moment ago that those young 
students went back and organized progressive societies. You do not mean 
that in a political sense? 

The CHaIRMAN: We are examining agricultural conditions. 

The Witness: I leave you to put your own interpretation on it. 

Mr. Hammett: I resent the statement that those boys go out and take 
part in any political organizations on one side of politics. That is not the 
fact. 

The Wirness: No, I really meant to say community life. Just in a 
humorous way, I called them progressive associations. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Hammell will not deny the right of these boys to express 
their own opinion or to take any part they see fit in political affairs or other- 
wise. 

Mr. HaMMeELL: No, sir. 

Mr. McKay: Q. Do you find that those educated boys from the college 
make any better farmers than those of ordinary education?—A. We have never 
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conducted any surveys. We are only a young college, and the only figures 
we have are the American figures based on their surveys, and they find that 
the average income made by those students from the Agricultural College is 
$1,000 a year more than the ordinary farmer. It is something like that. We 
have nothing like that in the West, but just from the sociological standpoint 
we find that our students are those who are really meeting conditions from 
a sound and sane point of view. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The business point of view?—A. Yes. That is that they are not the ones— 
they have enough economics and the like, and they are working. 1 might say 
that the whole fundamental principle of our institution is not to make farmers 
but to make citizens. 

Q. Make what?—A. Citizens. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Good farming citizens?—A. Yes, rural citizens. I mean not to teach 
them so much, not fundamentally. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How do you suppose a man with an education of that kind is going 
to reconcile himself to the fact that he must work fourteen hours. You said 
fifteen. I say fourteen. That he must work fourteen hours a day to grow cheap 
food for the man who wants to work eight hours a day. How is he going to 
reconcile himself to that fact, with an educated brain, looking at it from a 
purely business point of view.—A. He does not reconcile himself to it. 

Q. That is why he goes out and organizes progressive associations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You need not reply to that question. Go ahead with your thesis there 
—A.I might be referring to some statistics, as to index numbers of agricul- 
tural products that you already have. 

Agriculture is not only our basic industry, but our largest. It furnishes 
practically all of our food, the material for all of our clothes, the raw material 
for the largest part of the manufacturing industry of the nations, about one- 
half of the gross earnings of the railroads of the country, a consumptive market 
for nearly one-half of the manufactured products sold on our markets, and 
lastly, agriculture furnishes a constant stream of rugged people who quickly fill 
positions of service in the great centres of population. 

Research has been applied to all phases of human activities, but research in 
agriculture has been relatively late in development. It came with a growing 
concern for the future of agriculture—and appreciation that as long as man 
lives agriculture must be a permanent industry, and as population increases, 
agriculture must be increasingly efficient. 

The benefits of agricultural research are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to mention them. Research has made it possible to continue growing 
crops in sections of the country where some pest or disease was turning the 
farmer’s effort into naught. Research found the cause of wheat rust, it found 
the Texas cattle fever tick and how to control, it produced Marquis wheat. It 
is the foundtation for our whole system of agricultural education in colleges 
and schools. It is also the basis of regulatory laws and their enforcement. 

A sound and efficient agriculture calls for more research. The experience of 
the past, the present situation and a view of the future emphasize the necessity 
of enlarging the system. It is unfortunate that the research agencies of the 


country are unable to keep pace with the demands being made upon them. 
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Research problems might be divided into two groups. The first would include 
the new difficulties that are constantly arising and must be overcome to keep 
agriculture in its present position, such as a new insect pest. The second would 
include such questions as the improvement of existing methods. 

New methods for reducing costs of production, the better distribution of 
farm products, and better methods of marketing are sorely needed. This is in 
the interests of the average citizen who buys all his supplies because such 
methods will help reduce the cost of living. This is in the interest also of farmers 
because better methods will increase the profits of farming. But a chief reason, 
seldom appreciated by the lay citizen, is the importance of holding our position 
in the markets of the world. 

Our new resources plus our skill plus our shipping ability are in competi- 
tion with the natural resources, shipping ability and cheaper labour of other 
countries. If we are to win from them we must depend chiefly upon our superior 
knowledge. When we find more economical feeding practices or some way of 
reducing cost per bushel or if we devise or use more efficient methods of market- 
ing, we are able to reduce our selling price and thus strengthen our hold on 
foreign markets. 

The principal object of the investigations by the various agencies now at 
work in the agricultural field is to increase the farmer’s net return. Investi- 
gation must necessarily precede application, and only recently has it been 
proven that intelligent demonstration is the result of the application of funda- 
mental principles obtained by investigation and research. 

It is essential that the farmer knows the facts concerning his own business. 
Not only this, but the manufacturers, the merchants and the city dwellers should 
have presented to them the true picture of the financial condition of the farming 
population. Opinions and ideas are not a substantial source from which to 
draw conclusions. In other words, before any great progress can be made in 
lifting ourselves out of the present unhappy and unprofitable basis, we must 
get. down to facts and figures and not be content to surmise about it. As long 
as the farmer is satisfied with an indefinite knowledge regarding his business, 
‘ just so long will other interests profit by his ignorance and interpret conditions 
to suit their own ends. 

There seems to be a general feeling that there is something wrong with the 
country. At any rate there are innumerable articles published discussing the 
subject. Some attempt diagnoses, others present treatment. Unfortunately 
some seem to be inspired by the doctrine of Coueé and by reeling off statistics 
showing the number of cars of grain handled this week at Fort William, con- 
clude by saying that day by day the farmer is growing richer and richer. In 
order to clear up the situation it may be well to attempt to determine just what 
is the rural problem. It may be well to show first what it is not. 

In glancing back over the last twenty-five years in the history of our 
country, we are presented with ample evidence that there has been a general 
advance in all phases of rural life. The farm population is better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, better educated and informed, is more productive, produces 
what it does produce more easily, has better implements and agencies with which 
to work. We have a tendency now-a-days to forget the struggles and hardships 
of the past, to forget that our aged contemporaries who were reared on the farm 
developed this country in the face of backward conditions which existed in 
matters of production, obtaining necessaries of life in the home, methods of 
living and education. We have evolved certain ideals of life with the growth of 
large cities, and when we bring them to bear on our rural life the latter has 
been found backward in some respects as measured by these ideals. Arrested 
growth in some rural districts is nothing compared to the extensive slums of 
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the city. It is also a mistake to assume, as is so frequently done, that the 
problem of rural depopulation. The vast increase in urban centres, during the 
last ten years, has been accredited at the expense of rural districts. Such is not 
strictly the case. It may have its serious aspects, but it is not a problem of first 
magnitude. City growth is derived from four sources—incorporation, natural 
increase, migration from the country and immigration. Figures show that 
natural increase accounts for about twenty per cent of the city increase, Immi- 
gration 65 to 70 per cent (American Journal of Sociology, XVI: 648-661). 


Nor can the movement to cities which does take place be prevented. The 
basic and inevitable factors which develop a country are largely accountable 
for the situation. The farmers’ producing capacity has been doubled and his 
produce supports double the original number. 


We have laid too much stress, however, on increased production. The 
farmers’ isolation, the necessity for independent or family unit production, the 
wide variety of products grown upon the average farm, the seasonable pro- 
duction and marketing of staple crops, resulting in market gluts, and the uncer- 
tainty of income are the factors which constitute the inherent weakness of 
agriculture. Certain ills of the farmer to-day arise from these fundamental 
weaknesses and date from the last century, others developed during the war; 
some were consequences of the boom, and others were the backwash of the down 
wave of the business cycle. 


The basic fact of the economics of the world during 1920 and 1921 from 
the standpoint of price was that in each country the gold prices of raw 
materials declined precipitously. The decline began in 1919 and lasted with 
some commodities in some countries until the fall of 1921. The decline was 
from a peak of very high prices, the ascent of which occurred in three stages. 
The first result of the declaration of war was a transient fall of prices. This 
was followed by a gradual increase until the United States entered the war, 
when prices became fairly stabilized. Following armistice a transient decline 
of prices occurred. This was succeeded by a rapid increase, the peak varying 
for most commodities from two and one-half to three and one-half times the 
pre-war figures. The decline was more rapid than the ascent. 


Throughout public discussions two assumptions appeared, seldom stated 
openly, but suggested inferentially. The first is that the agricultural products 
of the Canadian farmer were hit particularly hard; the second that the decline 
in price of agricultural products exceeded that of minerals, metals and forest 
products. 

Q. What does your chart show?—A. This chart starts at 1900 and shows 
the comparison up to 1921 of the price of wheat and textiles and the variation 
that occurs during those years by index numbers. 

Q. Did they follow one the other, or how did it go?—A. During 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 textiles were over wheat. 

Q. That is to say the increase in the price of textiles was greater than the 


increase in the price of wheat?—A. In 1917 wheat was about $2.55; textiles 
were about the same. 


Q. That is, taking your basic number as 100?—A. Yes. In 1918 wheat 


was about $2.90; textiles around $3.60. In 1920 textiles $3.90 almost; wheat 
was about $3.50. Not, $3.50; about $3.20. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Not $3.20 a bushel?—A. This is the index number, percentage increase. 
In 1921 all the figures on textiles were about $2.30, approximately; wheat 
$1.50. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. It would be interesting to follow that out for 1922. You could get that 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—A. I might say I am carrying on this 
in my office but I have not got the cut made for it. Now, the next chart is 
the comparison of prices of wheat and wages of farm labour. Wheat prices 
increased more rapidly than farm wages during the war. But likewise fell 
more rapidly when prices declined. The next chart is a comparison of prices 
of wheat and farm machinery. The prices of farm machinery did not raise 
rapidly until the latter part of the war. They reached the peak after the wheat 
prices began to decline. 

The weighted average price for 31 farm products in June, 1921, was 106, 
when the five-years’ average before the war is called 100. 

The price of copper was 88, coal 210, crude oil 154, pig iron 155. Freight 
rates varied from 138 to 231 per cent of the pre-war average. Wholesale prices 
of “all commodities” were 151 per cent of the pre-war average. 

If prices of farm products should long remain at such unusual ratios to 
other prices and charges, the most far reaching changes in agriculture would 
take place. 

Q. These charts that you have produced here, from whence do they come? 
—A. Those are based on the Labour Gazette reports and the weighted prices 
are based on Fort William. 

f Q. Did you prepare them yourself?—A. I assisted in the preparation of 
ose. 

Q. Have they appeared in any magazine or anything so that we might get 
them?—A. These are part of our agricultural survey report. It has not been 
published and I do not think it will be published. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Whose agricultural survey?—A. The Manitoba Government; the Mani- 
toba College. 
Q. You do not think they will be published?—A. No. 
Q. What is the matter with them?—A. I do not know. 
Q. You do not want to say? 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. No funds? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you working under the Government of Manitoba?—A. Not 
now, no. 

Q. Did you acquire the knowledge while you had been working for the 
Manitoba Government?—A. I would not like to make the statement. 

Q. I do not think we should press it.—A. I will read that again. 

“The weighted average price for thirty-one farm products in June 1921, 
was 106, when the five years’ average before the war is called 100. 

“The price of copper was 88, coal 210, crude oil 154, pig iron 155. Freight 
rates varied from 138 to 231 per cent of the pre-war average. Wholesale prices 
of “all commodities ” were 151 per cent of the pre-war average. 

“Tf prices of farm products should long remain at such unusual ratios to 
other prices and charges, the most far reaching changes in agriculture would 
take place. The types of farming in different sections of Canada are largely 
determined by freight rates. Any change in the ratio of rates to prices causes 
a readjustment of farming.” 

Q. What is the relationship between farm products and “all commodi- 
ties”?—A. 151 to 106. 
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Q. 106 for farm products; 151 wholesale prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. What farm products?—A. 31 farm products. 

Q. That is 100 being taken as an average for the five years before the 
war?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You said something there about how farming was changed?—A. The 
types of farming in different sections of Canada are largely determined by 
freight rates. Any change in the ratio of rates and prices causes a réadjustment 
in farming. 

I am not writing a book on economics: this is just a statement I am making. 

Q. Do you wish to elaborate that?—A. It will take about fifteen or twenty 
pages to do it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I ask you this question, Mr. Grant, something I have had up with 
the Dominion Statistician. A farmer does not buy at wholesale prices, he 
buys at retail prices?—A. Yes. 


Comparison of Farm and Wholesale Prices 


When wholesale prices rise suddenly, retail prices lag behind. Much of 
the goods in the hands of the retailers is sold at or near the old price. When 
prices fall rapidly retail prices again tend to fall slowly. Prices in small 
towns change more slowly than in cities, because of the slow turnover. 

Farmers thus sell on a quickly moving market and buy on a slow market, 
hence when a sudden and violent drop in prices occurs they sell at low prices 
long before any reduction occurs in the price of things that they buy. Wholesale 
prices do not show the conditions on farms. 

Mr. Sates: That is the very point. 

Wirness: When prices suddenly fall, farm prices drop much more than 
wholesale, and very much more than retail prices. For example, take the case 
when a product sells for $3.00 wholesale and $2.00 on the farms. If the whole- 
sale price drops 33 per cent the farm price will drop 50 per cent or nearly to 
$1.00. The reason for this is that freight and many other costs of marketing 
are based on the physical quantity handled, not on price. 


The Purchasing Power of Farm Products 


The increased yield in 1922 did not bring a relative increase in the value 
of the products. The purchasing power on June 1st, 1921, compared with five 
year average before the war was, Wheat 93, Oats 60, Barley 53, Potatoes 64, 
Chickens 116, Eggs 77, Butter 83, Milk Cows 80, Beef Cattle 69, Veal Calves 73, 
Sheep 66, Lambs 79, Wool 58, Hogs 67, Horses 45. Practically nothing that the 
farmer sells can be exchanged for the usual quantity of other things. It is 
physically impossible for the farmers to absorb the products of the factories. 
The weighted average of 31 farm products is 70 per cent of the pre-war average. 

The nation is not only confronted with the most violent drop in prices that 
it has ever experienced, but agricultural prices have dropped so much more than 
other prices that we have a severe agricultural panic on top of a severe general 
depression. 

I wish to make this statement; I think you asked me something about con- 
ditions in the West. That panic could be elaborated upon, the morale of the 
people in the West. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. Are you speaking of agricultural products over the whole of the world? 
—A. No, just in Canada. The morale of the people in the West is very low. 
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I find that, or I found it as I came East the last few days; they look upon me 
as a sort of a Bolshevik, just because I come from the West. They say to me: 
“The farmers in the West are knocking the Government.” This is my explana- 
tion; take Coueism, or Peruna, or anything like that, if a person is sick he 
takes these things because he thinks they are good for him. A lot of these things 
in the West have not beeen sound, such as the Hudson Bay Railway, the Wheat 
Board, and all that sort of thing, and the psychological reason is that the 
people are panicky and their morale is low. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You say there is a panic?—-A. You take the Hudson Bay Railway, 
the Wheat Board and so on; when you have an investigation of the Wheat Board 
or the Grain Exchange, you call men to give evidence such as Dr. Magill and 
others; they are not Grain Exchange men, they are statisticians, they give you a 
collection of facts and data, while the farmers have not got any statisticians. 
Of course we have men here who come and talk psychologically, and may advance 
a lot of theories you do not agree with from these figures these other organizations 
have, and there are certain things in connection with the Wheat Board and 
things like that that if the farmers had intelligent men to analyse them, the 
statements made here last year would appear almost entirely different; in fact 
you will realize that in a week or so, when it comes up in the Manitoba Legis- 
lature. 

By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is, the statisticians are saturated with the Grand Exchange environ- 
ment?—A. Yes. 
Q. They know absolutely nothing of the real conditions of the men on the 


land?—A. They do not know that, and really do not know very much about the 
grain trade. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Grant, your figures are for June, 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any substantial. change between June, 1921, and March, 1923? 
—A. I am sorry I have not those figures up to date. 

Q. Can you give it to us roughly; are the figures about the same as 
they were in June, 1921?—-A. Pardon me; there was an increase in some of the 
agricultural products last year, so that they will show a little better, but not 
to any very considerable extent, because you know labour has been going up, 
labour has risen in the last year, and that reacts on the wholesale prices. 

Q. The Eastern farmer is largely his own labour factor or force?—A. I 
meant the influence of labour on machinery. That has its relative increase 
on what the farmers buy. 

Q. So that although prices for agricultural products may have risen slightly 
since June, 1921, that rise has been largely offset by advances in other com- 
modities the farmer has to buy?—-A. Yes, and in the United States it has been 
aggravated I understand, that is, the increase in labour and other commodities. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Wouldn’t the increase in labour make it almost impossible for the 
prices of these products to come down?—A. Yes, it would make that almost 
impossible. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. There has been an increase in the price of machinery; are you aware of 


that?=2As9 Yes. 
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Q. I have some figures here; take a tractor, there has been an increase of 
$125; separators from $75 to $150, gang ploughs $7, seeders $12, four-horse 
cultivator $8, disc harrows $6. These figures are taken from the prices quoted 
in the West by our implement agents. 

Mr. Hammett: What are the Ford tractors? 

Mr. Sates: ‘These are all I have. This list was sent to me from the 
West by a friend of mine, who says that these are the increases in prices. 


Dr. McKay: What would be the percentage of increase? 

Mr. Sates: I could not tell you that. 

The CHatrMAN: Shall we go on? 

Witness: I have about a page and a half, and I will then be through. 


By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. You made a statement a while ago about which I think a little more 
information would be advisable, in view of the fact that we have had some 
other evidence by these men to whom you referred, whom you said did not 
know much about the grain trade?—A. I made it from this standpoint, that 
they are arguing from figures. I was talking about economic problems in con- 
nection with the grain trade as far as our present system of marketing is 
concerned. When you mention the Grain Exchange, that is not a marketing 
organization, it is just a selling agency; the crop of Western Canada is not 
marketed, and they cannot talk along lines like that; they just have statistics. 
They take September, October, November or some other month and show that 
it does not pay to sell stored grain from that poimt. You will find in a week 
or so that it does pay. There was no one here at the time to show the fallacy 
of these arguments. 


Mr. Sates: I did my best, I know that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As the whole question of the grain trade has been referred to a Royal 
Jommission, we will now proceed with other features of this question.?—A. At 
first thought the city consumer of farm things is likely to delight in the low 
prices of farm products and high prices for city products. The farm consumer 
of city products is equally likely to delight in low prices of city goods and 
high prices of farm products, but neither can long prosper at the expense 
of the other. (Members: Hear, hear.) Even allowing for the drop in wholesale 
prices there is a 13 per cent spread between wholesale and farm prices. If 
the farmers canot buy, cities cannot sell, and unemployment is the result. 
Neither industry nor agriculture can progress in a normal way until the relative 
prices become adjusted at some comparatively stable price level. This would 
occur if all prices and wages went to a pre-war level, which farm products 
have nearly reached. The adjustment which seems likely to occur and the 
one that would appear to cause the least injustice is to have the very low prices 
rise and some of the very high prices drop, so that adjustment is made at 
a price level considerably above the pre-war price. 

The general depression is practically world-wide. Credit expansion and 
unusual demands caused the great rise in prices. Very large production, the 
break-down of the buying buyer of European countries, and the fact that the 
credit limits of our banking system were reached, all helped in causing the 
industrial depression. There would doubtless have been depression in any 
event, but the serious break-down in the farmers’ purchasing power has had 
much to do with the severity of the situation. 

{Mr. H. C. Grani.] 
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Encouragement of exported farm products will do much to re-establish the 
buying power of farmers. For some years a study of world supply and demand 
for farm products will be of unusual importance in Canada. Until the future 
demand is known, it seems desirable not to make too violent changes in our 
agriculture. If European demand is to return, a policy of financing exports and 
developing co-operative marketing is better than a readjustment of farming 
only to have to change back when the demand returns. In any event the indi- 
vidual farmer may well turn to more nearly a self-sustaining system of farming. 
They are forced to a system of retrenchment. Drastic reductions in business 
costs and living expenses have been necessary, a policy of making the farm 
produce more of the food for the family, and otherwise becoming more self- 
sufficient is necessary. 


The Outlook for 1923 


The increasing value of farm products towards the end of last year augurs 
well for the future. However, there is one aspect of the situation which does 
not appear as advantageous to the economic interest of the country. Indust- 
rial wages are tending to increase. For organized labour to demand the 
re-establishment of the highest wages of the boom days while buying farm pro- 
ducts upon the present level will be an effort to perpetuate an unfair advantage 
and deprive the farmer of the moderate gain he has made in the past year. 

The CuHarirMAN: This has been very interesting. It is about one o’clock 
now; shall we adjourn and come back this afternoon for half an hour or so? 


Mr. Sates: I have only about two questions to ask of Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Mitne: There are some questions I would like to ask in reference 
to some of the statements he has made here to-day. 

The CHarRMAN: Or shall we adjourn until after the Easter Recess? 
If we get putting questions to him it is hard to say how long we may take. It 
is for the Committee to say. Can you come here this afternoon at half past 
three, Mr. Grant. 

Witness: Yes, sir, certainly. 

The CuHarrMAN: All right; we will adjourn now until half past three 
o’clock. 


(The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 3.30 p.m.) 


Afternoon Session 


House oF ComMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Wepnespay, March 28, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, pre- 
siding. 


H. C. Grant recalled. 


The CuarRMAN: We called you back, sir, for the purpose of questioning 
you, and of getting more information. Mr. Milne, you are familiar with the 
situation in Manitoba, and I would be glad if you would take the witness in 
hand, and get some more information from him for the Committee and the 
country. 
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Mr. Mitne: While I was at luncheon, I happened to take up a local news- 
paper in the district about which Mr. Grant is speaking, and reading the 
advertisements, I came across one from the Waskada district to which Mr. 
Grant refers in his report. (Reads): 


“Farm to Rent. First half of 18-2-24 will be rented for the season 
of 1923 on condition that the tenant will take the entire crop and pay 
the taxes for this year. There are good farm buildings on the place and 
considerable hay. Parties interested please write or see M. 8. Colquhoun, 
Deloraine, Manitoba.” 


Mr. Sates: Does that mean that he wants no return? 

Mr. Minne: He can get that farm apparently by paying the taxes. 

Mr. Sates: Are you personally acquainted with him, Mr. Milne. 

Mr. Miunz: I am not, but this advertisement appears in the paper of the 
district to which Mr. Grant refers, and I thought perhaps Mr. Grant would 
know something about it. 

Wirness: I know nothing about it, except that it is in the midst of the 
district. I know Mr. Colquhoun, he is a lawyer, and may be acting for the 
party. 

Mr. Mriune: The farm is two miles from an elevator. 

The CuamrMAN: You westerners glory in your tribulations. 

Mr. Sates: We do not glory in our tribulations, but we do glory in the 
fact that it is proved we have been speaking the truth when we described those 
conditions. It is very hard to convince gentlemen down east in regard to those 
conditions. 

Mr. McKay: That must be a very exceptional condition. 

Mr. Mine: The same paper has four mortgage sales advertised. 

Mr. Hammett: During the luncheon hour, I had some conversation with 
different parties, among them was a gentleman who had been talking to the 
representative for Portage la Prairie. I believe that he called attention to this, 
that you had given the price of wheat at $1.41, while he says there must be 
some mistake, that it should be $1.01. You are absolutely sure of your figures? 


Witness: “Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It is $1.41 and not $1.01?—A. Yes. You will understand that probably 
where Mr. Leader misunderstood was that I did not have the figures for the 
average summer fallow in that district, when I was there, and when he says 
that the price was $1.01, that might be his figure without the summer fallow 
you see. 

Q. That may be an average figure?—A. No, Mr. Leader was at the meeting 
and I figured out, when I got back to the College I found from my survey that 
tne summer fallow charges were not included that day when Mr. Leader was 
+here. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You were merely giving a summary report at that time i 
out at $1.01 per bushel, and all charges were nab included ?—A. acatciack He 
there and the rest of the farmers, and some of them said “I have so much 
summer fallow”, and others said “I have so much of this arid so much of that” 
I said “I will take back our survey report,” and I went to the College and got 
the survey average and took one-third off those charges. 
(Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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Mr. Sates: I was talking to Mr. Leader at noon, and I inquired as to Mr. 
Grant’s reliability; and Mr. Leader said he was at the meeting, and he 
thoroughly agreed that Mr. Grant was trying to give a correct version of con- 
ditions at that meeting. 

Mr. Hammetu: I was not questioning his reliability. I though possibly 
there might be some mistake as between $1.01 and $1.41. 

The CuarrMan: There is not one of us infallible, nay not even the youngest 
amongst ‘us. 

The Witness: That answers that question I think. I did not include 
the summer fallow charge because I did not want to take their statement for 
it then. A number of them were in the hotel in the meeting, and they called 
me over and said: “We are not satisfied with this; you have not included 
summer fallow”’. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You made the statement that the productions of the farms have been 
practically doubled, in the paper you are going to present?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much wheat do you think one man alone can produce, have you 
any idea?—A. I have never thought an answer to that question. You mean 
how much land can he handle? 

Q. Absolutely —A. I do not know but as long as we figure out on that 
basis in the West, that is bushels per man and not bushels per acre—that is 
what we are doing in the West now, and that is what we have insisted on in 
the past. 

Q. What would you say was the average consumption of wheat per head 
of the population?—A. You mean in Canada? 

Q. Yes?—A. I am not sure; I think it is something like nine bushels. 

Mr. HAMMELL: The total consumption is about 70,000,000 bushels for the 
whole population, that would be about 10 bushels per head. 


The Witness: I thought it was nine something bushels. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you think one man can handle 100 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think he can handle 150 acres?—A. I would not say he could 
handle that. 

Q. This is the point I am trying to get at. At 10 bushels per head, one 
man can easily produce enough to keep two hundred people, and then finds it 
difficult to exchange that to buy the necessaries of life and to pay his taxes 
and all the rest of it. That is the position I am trying to get at, and there is 
something wrong there. Do you agree with that?—A. I have not thought of 
that question. 

Q. There is another theory which is quite prevalent down east. They 
have a lot of funny ideas in the East about us going to California, that we 
are simply mining our land by growing long crop grain; and the idea prevails 
that there are farms in the West that have not got a cow or a chicken, and 
buy tinned milk and buy their eggs and butter. Would you say that that is 
a general condition?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. Have you ever been on a farm of that kind?—A. No, I never have; 
I never came in contact with any except up in the Peace River. . 

Q. The fact is that mixed farming is carried on to a greater extent than 
the people down east imagine?—A. Yes. That is, I think our ideas of mixed 
farming, in the West, differ somewhat from theirs. When you speak of mixed 
farming, from a straight farm manager’s standpoint, I would not say mixed 

[Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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farming; but the theoretical way of determining mixed farming, whether it is 
mixed farming or grain growing, is to take the average receipts, and if you 
have 51 per cent of your receipts from live stock that is mixed farming, live 
stock farming. But if 52 per cent or 53 per cent is grain growing, that is 
grain growing. That is the theoretical way of determining the kind of farming. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. On that basis, how many farmers are engaged in mixed farming in the 
West, taking your statement as a basis?——A. A very small percentage. But 
here is the point—we admit that—but is it a practical impossibility to go into 
mixed farming in the West? 

Q. I was not arguing that; I do not want the impression to get out that 
you people were engaged in mixed farming?—A. That is true, I would not 
either. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I sum up what I understand to be the gist of your evidence? Am 
J right in stating, Mr. Grant, that the bulk of the farmers in the West devote 
their attention primarily to the growing of cereals, but that a large number of 
them keep cattle, chickens, and raise garden stuff, so that they have a good 
deal of their living off the land?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sauzs: I would like to put it this way: The man is engaged in grow- 
ing grain, and the family are engaged in growing the garden stuff, and the 
chickens, and the milk and eggs. That is nearer the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is not that the condition of every country, that a great 
deal of chicken raising and looking after the animals is done by the women 
on the farm? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, I think that that condition will apply to all the farms in 
Canada. 


Mr. Exsiorr: That is so far as milking goes, but not looking after stock. 

Mr. Hammeti: Gathering eggs. 

Mr. Sates: And looking after the garden. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. In the matter of changing our system of farming, do you think you 
have sufficient data to convince you as to what changes should be made, and 
where those changes should take place?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think there is any information available in the Dominion, on 
that point, or is it Just purely theory in making those recommendations?—A. | 
would not say; it all depends on what recommendations you mean. 

Q. Recommendations in certain areas in the west to grow more live stock, 
or to go into the dairy business. 

Mr. Exxiotr: You refer to the experimental farm reports? 


Mr. Minne: Yes, or what areas are suitable. Can you make the broad 
statement that Manitoba should go into the raising of beef, for instance. 


Witness: Here is the difference. You might say that an animal husband- 
ryman makes the statement that it is best to have a better sire in’ order to have 
better beef for market. That is true enough—we will grant that—but unless 
something that has been shown by demonstration is incorrect, that increase in 
the quality of the goods, and the increase in his capital invested on account of 
his buying better stock are equalized. When you take the whole thing through 
to market, then he gets a better price for it, but it is not a proof that it is 
better for those farmers to go into purebred stock. 

{Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The whole thing being, “will it pay?”—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. And Mr. Grant, I would like to ask this question. Who are the most 
prosperous farmers to-day, who have stood the last three years of depression 
the best, the purely grain farmer or the man who has mixed farming, not 
necessarily pure bred?—A. The people who have come through in the West are 
those who have been meeting their grocery bills and the like of that with butter 
and eggs and stuff of that nature. 


Mr. BoucHarp: The best answer to Mr. Milne’s question will be survey 
work and after that you will be able give conclusions; that is why this Committee 
should make a very strong recommendation in order that this work should be 
undertaken by the Federal Department of Agriculture. That would make for 
uniformity. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is a suggestion you made before the adjournment, Mr. Grant.—A. 
Yes. I realize, you might, say the incompleteness as well as the limited scope 
that my investigation has covered, but if my word to you here—if I could 
establish the principle of conducting an investigation along this line, and you 
believe in it, I feel that as far as my part in it is concerned that it is worth while. 

Q. Do you think that your investigation, limited in scope as it has been 
.reflects a truthful picture of the conditions in Manitoba among the rural com- 
munities, in those parts of the Province where you made it?—A. Yes, I think 
it does. I feel this, of course—what I mean is that this was so small, you see 
what I mean, I feel that we would have to have really a larger number of farmers 
before I would like to say that this is absolutely a criterion of conditions. 

Q. You are prepared to admit that from a statistical standpoimt your field 
of investigation has been too narrow?—A. Yes. 

Q. Still, as an observer of these things, you are prepared to state that the 
picture drawn is an accurate one; is that right?—A. Yes, I believe that from 
my opinion and knowledge of conditions, rather than from the actual inferences 
I draw from the figures I have supplied here. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Just how far away are these districts; how far is Deloraine from Portage? 
—A. Deloraine is about 130 miles from Portage. 

Q. And then Waskada?—A. Waskada and Deloraine are about 12 miles 
apart, but there is quite a difference in the soil and geography of the country 
there. 

Q. That is, between Waskada and Deloraine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And quite a difference between those and Portage?—A. Absolutely yes. 

Q. Your conclusions are, as I take it, Mr. Grant, that the farmer cannot 
hope to get a much better price for his products in the markets of the world 
than he is getting to-day, and that if his cost of production is to be reduced, it 
rust be reduced by the reduction of the cost of the things which he has to buy, 
and which enter into his production. Now, I mean, machinery, clothes, boots, 
shoes, all the necessities of life which he must buy, and the distribution of these, 
and lowering of the cost of transportation, seeing that he is so far away from 
the markets; these are the things which must be done—A. Yes. 

Q. You will agree to this, that he cannot get up very much earlier in the 
morning, he cannot work much harder, and he has to go to bed sometimes? 

(Mr. H. C. ‘Grant.j 
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The Carman: Will the stenographer please make a note that the witness 
is making signs of assent, but that does not appear on the record. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I am going to ask him whether he agrees with what I say?—A. Yes, 
I do. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Might I ask you about the marketing of these things; do you think 
we have the marketing down to a scientific basis at the present time?—A. I think 
our marketing is the most unscientific part of our farming. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the assistance that the Marketing Depart- 
ment here is giving to the western farmers; that is under the existing conditions? 

The Cuatrman: “ Marketing Department ”’—what do you mean, connected 
with the Department of Agriculture? 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Yes.—A. As far as the Dominion government is concerned, you really have 
not got a Department of Markets; you have a Department of Market Informa- 
tion, and a great deal of that is given like stock quotations, it is not presented in 
a popular way for the farmer, I do not think. That is my own opinion of it. 

Q. At the present time, do we not have quotations, say, of the Winnipeg 
Live Stock Market, the actual sales that took place, and then in the same 
column, we have about four or five inches of a report from the Department? 
What is the value of it?—-A. Here is the way the reports come; for instance, 
the dominion live stock representative at the Winnipeg Market reports that the 
sales there to-day were so-and-so, and so-and-so. There is no report comes out, 
no disinterested report comes to the farmer as to wheat being marketed at 
such a rate, or live stock, and as to the world’s supply, for instance. It does 
not touch marketing in the United States, nor consumption, not does it give 
him any information as to whether it is best for him to ship his cattle under 
the market at the present time. For instance, here is the United States gov- 
ernment; they have a sort of little magazine which they publish, called ‘“ Markets 
and Weather Reports”, which is issued every week, I think, and it interprets 
market trends in a disinterested way for the farmer; we have no interpretation 
of market trends, and world conditions, as far as that is concerned, in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take market trends on wheat. Does it not happen that operators of 
equal skill will often interpret the future trend of the market in diametrically 
opposite ways?—A. Yes, I think that is true, but when I say “ interpret ”, I do 
not mean that the Dominion government or any government should say it is 
best for you to sell your stuff now, but if they would show to the farmer or 
whoever it is out West or anywhere the state of supply in other countries, and in 
our own country, the flow to market, and things like that, he would be able 
to use his own judgment. For instance, the Dominion government does supply 
that information in connection with the produce trade, eggs and butter and the 
like, but that goes to the produce merchants. It is a good thing for them, they 
get the information, but of course the farmer does not get that, and of course 
he is not a big shipper in poultry and produce anyway, but he is a big shipper 
in wheat. 

[Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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By Mr. McKay: 
Q. How does the Dominion government get this information?—A. When 
I was stationed in Calgary, I sent them a market report two or three times a 
week, as to the market quotations in Calgary; then they had the receipts from 
the produce companies and the cold storage receipts, and the export shipments, 
and they have interprovincial inspection of eggs, and they report that. But, 
as I say, the produce men get these reports, that is, the dealers. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Then you say that this information is more for the benefit of the produce 
men than for the producer?—A. Yes, I think that is a true criticism, a fair 
criticism. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to get out a report that would be of any 
benefit to the producer, that would give him an idea of what products there was 
over-production in, and so on, give him an idea whether he should get a few 
extra brood sows this year, or next; do you think there is any possibility of 
anything like that?—A. I think there is, because the trouble we have out in 
the West in connection with going into hogs and things like that, we have been 
sort of stampeded in by our own ignorance in connection with whether it pays 
to go in for hogs and the like of that, and a lot of people got caught, and lost. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Does not the whole thing resolve into whether or not it is possible to 
regulate the market? An increase in price, if anything, will immediately lead 
to a glut, if the material is available. That is the history of all marketing. 
If there could be a stabilization of prices, and an equalization or spread of 
material, that would be a way of maintaining it, but the world is a big place. 
—A. You know they have done something of this kind in the United States. 
They controlled, actually controlled, corn production last year, and their cotton 
production, just by dissemination of such literature as we are talking about 
now. 

Q. The cotton trade would be in very few hands.—A. I do not think s0. 
It is no more segregated as far as area is concerned than our wheat district in 
Western Canada. The corn producers are the same, and the American papers 
now are carrying out a campaign to control corn production for this year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I point out the danger of that, Mr. Grant. I know a Member 
of Parliament who, two or three sessions ago, as a member of the Agricultural 
Committee listened to a lecture delivered by one of the foremost production 
experts in the country, a gentleman who had been the head of a large agri- 
cultural college in Eastern Canada, and who had a great reputation as a man 
who knew about agricultural production all over the world. This gentleman 
told what splendid times there were in Canada in front of our farmers, how the 
world was hungry for our wheat and our hogs and our beef, and this Member of 
Parliament—who was not a farmer, but a professional man—went around the 
rural country which he represented and repeated this lecture, and told with 
enthusiasm what a splendid thing it would be for farmers if they only increased 
production, and within six months the price of agricultural products had 
tumbled down and down. Would not a Government which would depend upon 
their experts, run just that same risk? 


Mr. Exxtiott: Was he elected? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he was re-elected. 
[Mr. H. C. Grant.) 
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The Wrrnrss: I would not call that man an expert. I would not say 
that this advice should be given by one man. I think I have an idea whom 
you are speaking about. There is just the point I am going to get at. We go 
on this man’s say-so. Let us get down to the actual position of this thing 
and do not let their imaginations carry them away. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. The point I was trying to get at was, is there any way of diverting 
in another direction before the producer suffers all these losses?—A. You must 
not divert that man just on sentiment. You must divert him on actual in- 
formation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It seems to me, and you will correct me if I] am wrong, that if the 
Government is going to attempt to direct into what channel the producers of 
natural products should direct their energies, the Government has to presage or 
prophesy what conditions are going to be four or five or six months in advance, 
im some cases a year in advance or three years in advance?—A. That is pro- 
bably true, and here is the funny part if it, as I see it in connection with our 
Government establishment. We are primarily an agriculture country. We 
have trade commissioners going out to Bermuda, Vladivostok and other coun- 
tries trying to drum up hardware sales and other sales. Why have we not 
got agricultural representatives in these countries? We have not got those 
men. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You will admit that the manufacturer of certain lines may have a 
regulating influence on their output?—A. Yes. 
Q. Manufacturers of certain lines of goods can regulate their output to 
a certain extent?—A. They can regulate that. They have regulative powers 
that are not in the hands of farmers, never were and never will be. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not true you are a eo-operator with Providence?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a very large crop might bring down the price?—A. That is true 
enough. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is something else besides that?—-A. May I say in that connection 
with Dr. McKay’s statements we are now the largest wheat exporting country 
in the world and if we are going to develop Western Canada as we hope to do 
and will do we are going to increase our position in the world markets. Now 
we certainly have to anticipate something in the nature of establishing export 
conditions in the line of marketing this wheat. We should try to do something 
at least to anticipate another calamity of a bumper crop. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I make this suggestion. I gather that Mr. Grant has some ideas 
about marketing, and as this discussion was casual, I should perhaps ask him to 
give us his ideas about marketing. We can do all this without the witnesses 
being here, but if we bring witnesses from a considerable distance we should try 
and exhaust their supply of information before taking up the discussion our- 
selves. I am in the hands of the Committee, but it strikes me that way. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I was going to point out that the farmer is in a different position to a 
factory. You may close down a factory but you cannot close a farmer down. 
We grow wheat because we have the facilities. It is followed in rotation by 
oats and barley and so on. Our cattle business is different. With hogs we can 
do differently. You can easily get into that, but here is the point: we do this 
blindly. | Wheat comes from the ground and is paid for. Never mind 
whether the world needs it or not. We breed hogs, no matter whether the 
buyers are stocked to the roof with bacon and hog products. We breed them 
independently of anybody on earth. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us have your views on marketing. You have some. Have you 
been thinking about these things?—A. I may say I have views on marketing, 
and it is a large subject and I do not know just where to start. Probably I 
had better start with my connection with the market, and it may lead to some 
questions. You possibly know the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
been co-operating in Alberta with a view to establishing a co-operative market, 
in connection with the smaller products, poultry, eggs and potatoes. I was 
connected with that work in Alberta. Now, if you would like to know 

Q. Go ahead. That is what we want.—A. This is in connection with 
marketing. 

Q. Tell us what they do in Alberta. That is co-operative. I have not 
heard about that?—A. Well it is called the Egg and Poultry Market Service, the 
Government Egg and Poultry Market Service. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Federal or what?—A. Federal and Provincial. The Provincial and 
Federad Governments pay the salaries of the men who direct this work and the 
handling charges of all this produce is taken out of the sale of these goods. 
In other words, the Government subsidizes, to the extent of paying the expenses 
of men along the line of educational grants. The Government has established 
two receiving stations, one at Calgary and one at Edmonton. They go out into 
the country and organize egg marketing associations in a district, say for 
instance at High River. They ship their eggs; they form an association and 
they ship their eggs into the Government receiving station at Calgary. The 
Government receiving station grades those eggs according to the Canadian 
standard, first’s and second’s, and they pay the producer on a grading basis. It 
is something that is very seldom done anywhere. 

Q. It should be done in your view?—A. Not only that. They pay them on 
agrade basis. They also sell them on a grade basis. These extras go to 
Vancouver and probably the one’s come to Toronto; the extras may come to 
Toronto and the two’s are sold to the consumers of Calgary. . 

Q. On the principle of always treating your own folks worst?—A. The 
fact is we could not sell the one’s and the extras to anybody in Calgary. Take 
the farmers, shipping eggs into Winnipeg or any other city, say, at this time, 
from now until July—those eggs come in and the produce men might buy 
these in two ways, what he might call “loss off” or “case count.” “Loss off,” 
he handles the eggs, if there are any bad ones or any broken ones, he deducts that 
from what the country merchant gets, so he would say, “I will give you so much 
‘case count’ and take a chance on it.” Now, he handles the eggs and takes 
out the extras and one’s, for this reason, that those are not eggs that will stand 
up in storage. These are not eggs that a discriminiating market like London, 
Boston and Vancouver will buy. The two’s, he puts on the market as fresh 
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eggs from the country. They are fresh from the country to the extent that 
they are fresh from the country; they have just arrived. 

Q. They were not laid in a back-yard of a city?—A. They are any eggs fit 
for human consumption. For instance, you read our export sheet, that is, we 
export about $4,000,000 worth of eggs to the United States, and we import about 
$2,000,000 worth of eggs. The reason for that is this: we send them the best 
eggs and we bring back their cheap eggs to take the place of the good eggs we 
send them. For instance, probably three months ago we were buying United 
States eggs, cold storage eggs. You will understand from this statement in 
Alberta that it is not strictly a co-operative organization because there is no shar- 
ing of capital in it. We try to go out and organize on that basis, by getting the 
farmers to give us collateral notes but there are certain principles in connection 
with co-operation which defied us. That is, the first principle of co-operation, 
that you must deal in one product. It must be raisins, oranges, eggs, or wheat 
or something else. You must handle only one product. In Alberta poultry is 
growing, but at the present time it is just a side issue and we could not get 
the farmers to put up a collateral note like they do in Prince Edward Island to 
organize a co-operative association. But here is another principle in con- 
nection with co-operation, is that it should at least attempt to raise the quality 
of the product so handled and give to the consumer a better product. We 
realized when we were balked in connection with organizing farmers in that 
way, still that it was in the interest of Canada to have the producer, especially 
in Alberta, paid on a quality basis, than to give him a premium for the best 
eggs, so we carried on this organization in the face of quite a lot of opposition 
from the trade, saying the Government had no right to interfere with their 
legitimate business, using the taxes in setting up a business in opposition to 
theirs. We came in on the field in Alberta. They hope eventually now in 
Alberta to turn over to the farmers after they have established and proven to 
them that it pays to produce a good quality product and a sufficient quantity 
of that product. When they have established this in the minds of the people, 
who are shipping to this association and the industry is growing, the Govern- 
ment will step out and say, “Here, you take this thing over yourselves.” There 
is one principle in connection with co-operative marketing. I think it should 
be laid down as an axiom that it is not a good thing for the Government to do 
things for the people that they can do for themselves. You can understand 
that our basis of working there, to a great extent, was education, that is, we 
were trying to develop the industry ,through developing a better product and 
by disseminating this product in Vancouver, and the like, by showing that 
Alberta had good eggs, we would foster the industry. I think it has vindicated 
itself. The Government in Alberta, I think, is handling a great percentage of 
the eggs now, the best eggs any way, so the trade says; the Government is getting 
the best out of it. 

Q. May I ask you a general question at this point: what is your opinion 
as to co-operation as a method of bettering market conditions in Canada for 
the natural producer?—A. Co-operation is the only solution, but it must be 
remembered that co-operation is an ideal, not a force. 

Q. That is epigramatic, but not so clear as it might be—A. I intend to 
develop it. When things are the darkest the ideals of the people always shire 
brightest, that is, when you are up against conditions—the people out West are 
seeking for a remedy, and if they think that by getting people to co-operate, just 
using co-operation to force the dealer to pay higher prices, or the consumer, higher 
prices, they will go into it. Then here is the thing, unless they accept that as 
an ideal, they must co-operate to market their product, this is what happens. 
So we have had organization— 
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Q. You talk so fast I can hardly understand you.—A. We have a co-opera- 
tive organization. The co-operative organization—take eggs for example: they 
are paying 45 cents for them in that district. The produce trade comes in and 
if that district alone pays 50 cents, if they used that as a force they Jump and 
they burst their organization, and when the trade have done that in seven or 
eight places, they have destroyed co-operation as a force, because the people do 
not have it as an ideal and stock up. Have I elucidated that now? Therefore 
here is the same thing in connection with the Wheat Board we might say, and 
that is why those who really know feel that co-operation amongst the farmers 
themselves for marketing wheat is the only permanent solution. In the first 
place, they have a single product, practically, in the West, which is one of the 
requirements; it is the same with oranges in California, or eggs, the organization 
of which Mr. Shapiro is at the head. But if the people of the West are not 
going into this thing realizing that they are going to stick together and meet 
the vacillating supply and demand, and world crop failures and the like of 
that, they are going to go into it to establish a merchandising organization, 
differentiating I might say from the Grain Exchange, which is just a selling 
agency. If they have these ideals, they can make it a success, but I must say 
that that is what we lack in the West, we have not educated the producer to 
the fact that it is to his advantage to co-operate to all extents and into all 
products as an ideal and an actual idea of success. If you investigate the 
failures of co-operation, I think you can trace them back to just that very thing. 
For instance, I will cite just one other example in co-operative buying. In a 
town north of Calgary I asked the manager of a co-operative store how his store 
was coming along; he replied that it was not coming along very well. I asked 
him why not, and he replied that tomatoes were selling at 27 cents per can 
before they started up, and that they reduced the price to 25 cents a can; that 
the opposition store reduced its price correspondingly, and now the farmers 
come in and say that they can get them at 25 cents at the general store, and 
if it comes to a matter of convenience or liking the man in the next store they 


will give their trade to him. He further said that the store was not paying and 
that they would have to go out of business. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In connection with co-operative marketing, I had an impression from 
what you said, or in the statement you made that the consumer would ultimately 
have to pay a higher price, under a co-operative system?—A. I tried to state 
that he should not. 

Q. That is the point I want to get at—A. I said it must increase the quality 
to the consumer and give him the price, but if it was considered just as a force 
it would naturally fail. 

Q. I would not like it to go out that the effect of co-operation would be to 
raise the price to the consumer?—A. No; you must never consider that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You believe in the grading system?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Do you think the trade now has a tendency to encourage that, or to 
discourage it? You made the statement that the trade was getting the poor 
eggs and the others were getting the good ones?—A. I must say that the attitude 
of the trade has changed recently, and a great deal of it is just the result of the 
work done in Alberta. Two years ago you could not get the trade even to 
listen to you; I tried it and I know, that is, on the establishing of the quality 
payment for eggs to the farmer, or quality selling to the consumer. I wrote an 
article in the Farmers Advocate on that question about two years ago; I also 
addressed the Produce Section of the Board of Trade at Winnipeg, and I remem- 
ber vividly the reception I got from them after giving it. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. We see in the windows of stores new laid eggs at $1 per dozen, day old 
eggs at 95 cents per dozen, then in another store new laid eggs at 65 cents. Do 
those signs mean nothing at all?—A. Nothing at all. 


Mr. Sates: And strictly fresh at 60 cents. 


Wirness: It means nothing except the dealer’s opinion of the egg, and he 
might as well brand a sack of wheat without looking at the inside of it. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It means just about as much as Pure Wool, All Wool, Plain Wool, or 
anything else?—A. Yes. I might say that I conducted a considerable investi- 
gation along that line when I was in Calgary, because I would read an adver- 
tisement of fresh laid eggs at so much, probably 50 cents, and I would read an 
advertisement down town that such and such a store was selling fresh laid eggs 
at 45 cents, and when I would go down and look them over they would be the 
eggs we were selling at 32 cents. 


By Dr. McKay: 

Q. The virtue of co-operation could be defined first from the farmer’s view- | 
point, the producer’s viewpoint, and then from the consumer’s viewpoint?—A. 
I did not get that question. 

@. How would you define the virtue of co-operation; you say the con- 
sumer will not pay any more; how then will the farmer get any more? That is 
what I am getting at.—A. In the first place, he would be paid on a quality 
basis, that is, if he was producing good quality he would be getting a premium 
for it, and for poor quality stuff he would be penalized. That is the first test; the 
second is that he would eliminate certain unnecessary marketing operations. 

Q. For instance, the middleman?—A. Yes. I do not say that we are going 
to wipe out all middlemen. Those that have any useful function, leave them 
there, while the others would be eliminated. The next is that the consumer 
would be getting value for what he paid out. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. The man who produced the poor eggs would be getting less?—A. Yes, 
only it works this way, he might probably be getting less. 

Q. If eggs were sold as eggs by every vendor, the man who produced the 
good eggs under this system would get more than the man who produced the 
poor eggs?—A. Yes. The trouble under the present system is that the trade 
gets the benefit of the good eggs, the consumer consumes the poor eggs, and the 
farmer gets his price based upon the price as they were brought in. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course all eggs are fresh when first laid?—A. Yes, certainly. 
Q. But they deteriorate as a result of unskilful handling as between the 
producer and the consumer?—A. Yes. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. How is the quality of eggs determined, I mean before they are laid?— 
A. Food enters into it to a great extent; for instance, in June and July we get 
weak, watery eggs, because the hens are out eating grasshoppers and green 
stuff, and that has an effect upon the quality of the eggs. That is why most of 
the storing is done in March and April and May, because that is the natural 
incubating period for any bird; hens will lay well then, and the eggs will be at 
their best. 
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Q. What effect has food upon the preserving of eggs? Are some harder to 
preserve than others?—A. Yes. Food has an effect upon the texture of the shell 
and the yolk. 

Q. Also on the fertility of the eggs?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you know of the conducting of experiments at the Experimental 
Farm at Brandon, to get at the cost of producing eggs?—A. Yes; I conducted 
experiments along that line for two years myself. 

Q. Can you give us the result of those experiments?—A. We conducted 
those experiments during the war; we were buying feed which came to about 35 
cents a dozen on the average; but that is not fair, Mr. Sales. We were buying 
feed from buyers in Winnipeg, while the farmer was feeding screenings and the 
like. 

Q. You conducted those for more than a year?—A. Yes, we conducted 
them for three years during the war. 

Q. I understand you have carried those tests on; the latest report as I 
remember it stated that it cost as high as 29 cents a dozen for feed, and as low 
as 124 cents for feed alone, without the cost of buildings or of money invested 
in hens, while lots of eggs as you know have been sold at 15 cents a dozen?— 
A. I had a letter from a man last year who was offered only 6 cents in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Q. That breaks the record; I have never seen them sold lower than ten 
cents——A. I would not go too much on experimental data as far as foods are 
concerned when you are not feeding the hens feed which is reckoned on the farm 
value. .At Brandon, I do not know whether Mr. Watkins or Mr. McKillop, the 
Superintendent, figured it in at the value of grain and oats, for instance on what 
he would buy in Brandon or what it costs on the farm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, hens on the ordinary farm will pick up a lot of 
stuff that would otherwise be lost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You can keep a small number of hens which will pick up what might be 
scattered and wasted, but if you go into a large production, that does not apply? 
—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact are not hens a better revenue producer as a side 
line?—A. Taking any division of agriculture, poultry pays the largest per- 
centage of any; but you can only keep about one hundred on a farm, and they 
do not pay if you keep over that number. 

Q. I think Adam Smith pointed that out in regard to keeping pigs. Mr. 
Grant, we have enjoyed your views upon marketing eggs very much; have you 
thought about the marketing of other farm products?—A. I have thought a 
great deal about it. 

Q. Are your thoughts in such shape as to be presented to us, because we 
would be glad to hear them if they are?—A. I published an article two years 
ago in the Farmers Advocate, when they had a competition as to the best article 
on the solution of the marketing problem in Western Canada, and my article 
happened to win the prize. I can give you an idea of what it was. I advocated 
that we have what is called an association.of producers, that is, that each prov- 
ince would have its producers’ association to market their products. They would 
have a local for instance in a town, and the farmers would subscribe a certain 
amount of stock, a marketing organization. Then they would have a central 
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marketing organization, for instance, in Alberta or Manitoba, and the outside 
local would subscribe certain capital stock to that provincial organization. They 
would have their different departments for marketing live stock and grain. Then 
we would have a national marketing association, which would be an export 
marketing association, for the three Western Provinces. ‘That is practically 
the basis for Mr. Dunning’s remarks. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would that be pooling the results, pooling the prices?—A. You would 
get over this difficulty, Mr. Sales, as giving rise to a lot of discussion in connec- 
tion with marketing in Western Canada, that is, one district has a certain advan- 
tage here and another a certain advantage there. You would be making a 
distribution first to the provincial, and then they would distribute it again to the 
locals, and that distribution to the locals would be on a basis that when that 
shipment was received— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is to say, when a certain local sent in a shipment to 
the Provincial Central Agency, that shipment would be ear-marked from that 
local?—A. From that local. d 

Q. And in the same way, that ear-marking would continue until it was 
finally disposed of? Is that your idea?—A. Yes. Our present system of co- 
operative live stock marketing in Western Canada is really nothing of the kind, 
it is co-operative live stock shipping. The co-operatives get together and say; 
“We will ship a car” and they ship it to Winnipeg, and to whom do they ship it? 
to some business commission men. There is no organization there which will take 
their live stock and also keep tab on what else is going from Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, and ship it to Great Britain or wherever it is going. They ship it 
not knowing who is shipping from other parts. They are simply facilitating 
shipping. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Take Winnipeg, with which you are familiar, would you advocate an 
abattoir, a cold storage in connection with it, the slaughtering of the cattle for 
the farmers, if the prices did not suit him, the placing of the meat in the storage, 
grading, on which you could have a bill of lading or rather a warehouse receipt 
so that he could finance himself on it; the supplying of this meat, the giving of 
a continuous supply to the butcher so as to render the butcher absolutely inde- 
pendent of the packing houses and the pooling of the price to the farmer?—A. 
That is an ideal statement of what we would like to have, yes. 

Q. What help, in your opinion, if any, should this Government give in 
establishing things of that kind? You recognize the difficulty of getting farmers 
together to enter into a thing of that kind. What help do you think should be 
given by this Dominion?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Supervision as to grading?—A. Yes, that is probably where the Govern- 
ment— 

Q. Government loans? 

The Cuairman: Well now, let us have the opinion of this young man. We 
want him to tell us what his idea is. 

The Wrrness: I think the Government should have supervision and inspec- 
tion, and probably too the provision of credit, of course on suitable terms and 
also on suitable security. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am interested in that, and I would like to know how you as a repre- 
sentative of the newer generation from the west—how far do you think the 
Governinent should go in its operation? 

Mr. McKay: Rural credits. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The whole thing. _We have people in this country who are asking the 
Government to do almost everything for us, and I would like to know from this 
gentleman, who has evidently given a lot of careful thought and study to the 
question, how far he thinks the Government should go?—A. I will repeat that 
statement, that the Government assistance—if you want to call it assistance— 
should be limited I think to inspection and supervision. That is as it is now, 
and from a financial standpoint, credit; that is they should supply credit to an 
organization of producers, if they so wish to store their product and finance it to 
market. 

Q. That is to say, your view is that it is one of the functions of Government 
to supply credit to certain lines of industry? Is that your view?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. On security?—A. I said on security; on tangible goods. Here is wheat 
or cattle in bulk, and first the farmers would have to back it with their own 
cold cash to a certain extent and take shares in the co-operative company; 
otherwise you are not owing any allegiance to the company whatever. Then I 
think the Government should furnish market information for this export com- 
pany from, as I suggested, the agricultural attaches in foreign embassies. I 
think the Government should stop there. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is there any reason why the Government should not guarantee the 
bonds of an enterprise like that any more than it guarantees the bonds of a 
railway? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is a question I was coming to, whether you think that the policy 
of guaranteeing bonds of railways in this country had inured to the benefit of 
the people of this country?—-A. Well, in so much as it is permitted to the build- 
ing of railroads to develop our country— 

Q. You think it is wise not to endorse the bonds of a company—I am not 
asking you to give me an opinion as to whether or not the Government should 
assist in the building of railways—I am asking you whether the method adopted 
in this country of guaranteeing bonds or railways by the Government has turned 
out to be to the advantage of the people, because you are suggesting a somewhat 
analogous help from the Government. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Are the two positions parallel?—A. Not altogether. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is some parallel between them?—A. I have a little doubt in my 
mind as to the analogy. 

Q. Supposing there is no parallel, just as a matter of getting your opinion— 
do you think it a wise policy for the Government to endorse the bonds of a 
railway company?—A. I am not sufficiently— 

Q. I am just asking your opinion, you may be right or you may be wrong.— 
A. Yes, I think they were justified under the circumstances in doing it. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Taking the Federal Land Banks in the United States, and the State Land 
Banks, they are aiding farmers?—-A. Yes, I understand the system there. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you studied that system?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us briefly what it is, and what you think about it?—A. Of course 
the bank system in the United States is entirely different from the Canadian 
system. Their credit is not as flexible. They have a local bank in the district, 
it may be Farmer Jones’ bank. 

Q. Is it right to say that since the introduction of the Federal Reserve 
System, it is not as flexible as ours? That was the idea of the Federal Reserve 
System, to make it more flexible. In a district, say in North Dakota, the 
farmers get together to make a co-operative shipment, and if they want an 
advance on it, and the small local bank cannot finance it, if the Federal Bank 
can take up their note, they can. That is the system in brief in the United 
States. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the banks the farmers instituted themselves in the 
Western States failed in a great many instances? Farmers’ Banks established 
by the farmers themselves, is it not a fact that they mostly all failed?—A. I 
think—of course that is true in some States of the Union, it is not true of course 
under the system they have in Germany, but the reason for that in the United 
States is this, that a few farmers get together to establish a bank, and then they 
all want money, you see. The German system is the ideal one, as far as the 
Land Banks are concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have not told us a great deal about the Land Banks in the United 
States, have you? 


Mr. McKay: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we have some man come 
here from Washington who understands this. 


The CuHarrMaAn: That is one of the matters—. 


Mr. McKay: I do not think there is any man in Canada who could give us 
that. 


The CHarrman: I have a letter from a man about that, which I was going 
to bring up before the Committe. It is from a man who used to be in the Press 
Gallery here who has been down in the United States studying this. 

Gentlemen, there are some matters I wish to discuss with the Committee 
before Easter. I would like to know whether we have any more questions to 
ask Mr. Grant, or not. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do cold storage plants affect the market in any way? Do they use 
the cold storage plants to deflate the markets, when it so suits them?—A. I 
could not say about that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you given any study, Mr. Grant to the prices this year by the 
producer and the prices paid by the consumer?—A. I have some data on that 
in Winnipeg. That is, I have some charts which I use in my classes to show 
what percentage, for instance, goes into certain costs; for instance, in bread and 
butter, and things like that. 

Q. That is, how much the grower receives?—-A. Yes, how much the middle- 
man receives, how much the baker receives, and how much the transportation 
company receives. 
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Q. Could you furnish those to us?—A. Yes, I will send them to you, 
surely. 


The CHamrman: Now, of course, we could keep on; we are having a 
most interesting and instructive time with Mr. Grant, and we could keep on 
for the balance of to-day and possibly the balance of the week, but I wonder 
if we should excuse him now. 


Mr. GarpIner: Just one question, please. You are fairly conversant 
with Western conditions. What is your opinion with regard to the matter 
of increasing production, do you think that the present population of Western 
Canada could produce much more extensively than they are doing to-day, 
provided their products were being sold at profitable prices?—A. No, I think 
that as far as production is concerned, considering the developments that we 
have made in wheat—what I mean is this, I think production has reached 
the peak this year, as far as wheat is concerned, with the present population. 
That is, taking into consideration climatic variations here and there and all 
over. 

Q. I was referring more particularly to this, if the farmer were in a 
position so that he was reasonably assured that under ordinary conditions 
he would get a profit, do you think it would be possible for the farmers to 
increase their production at all?—A. Say, for instance, if the sale of live stock 
was to be put on a profitable basis, the possibilities of Western Canada are 
unlimited. Eventually, of course, we will turn into that, just as Kansas and 
those other states have, and our net returns per acre will go up. 

Q. I was referring more particularly, Mr. Grant, to the peak, if we are 
indeed there. You have given us certain information which shows to a certain 
extent that farming is unprofitable. My question—I will repeat the question— 
and that is this, that provided agriculture were put on a paying basis, whereby 
the farmer, under ordinary conditions, would be assured of making a profit, on 
his operations, do you believe that the present population in Western Canada, 
that is the farming population could increase production to any considerable 
extent, on a paying proposition?—A. There are two things they could do; they 
could increase the yield per acre, and open up more land, but I doubt whether 
we will make any great material average increase per acre in wheat and oats 
and the like of that. I think we have reached the limit of that without applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizers. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Just one question, please. I expect you have some knowledge of the 
three Western Provinces?—A. Yes, I have lived in them all. 

Q. And you are aware that a good many of our new-comers from Europe 
are living in groups?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your observations with regard to the amount of successful farmers, 
do you find our own people more successful than those coming from Europe, or 
vice versa?—A. The whole thing hinges around this; the standards of living 
are absolutely different. 

Q. Are they making money, leaving the standard of living out of it alto- 
gether?—A. You cannot do that, there is no comparison. You see, these men 
have their wives—in some places they almost hitch them to the plow, and they 
live in hovels. 

Q. They must be strong women.—A. Yes, but I would not want my wife 
to do it. 

Q. Can you answer that?—A. That is the only statement I would make. 
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Q. Would you say the foreigners are more successful by virtue of the fact 
that they can live cheaper, and have lower standards of living?—A. When 
you find foreigners in a district where they have adopted our standard of living, 
opened up their fields, and are farming individually and not communistically, 
as they do there, they are in the same boat as the others. 

Q. What about the communistic farmers?—A. It is pretty difficult to form 
any basis, because they are herded together in small houses, and you will find 
them— 

Q. Are they meeting their obligations, paying for their farms and paying 
their bills?—A. The thing is this, that in those places where these people have 
community settlements, like near Winnipeg and around Beausejour, they are 
in a district there where it 1s rocky land and poor land, and they are just living, 
they are not doing any extensive farming, but they think they are in paradise 
because they are free. 

Q. They are on poor land?—A. Yes, and they are only raising a little hay 
and some cows, but as far as being a real economic unit in Western Canada, 
these colonies have very little effect at all. You see, for instance, the Beause- 
jour colony and the Lockport colony, and then you get down to the Mormon 
colony, the Mennonites who are leaving the country, they have branched out 
into extensive farming. 

Q. Were they successful?—A. They were successful, during the years the 
rest of us were, but I have had some harrowing tales told to me. I have opened 
a council in that district, 1 might say, and when I was down there people were 
telling me about some of the conditions these foreigners were in. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You mean their mode of hfe?—A. No, their farming, their financial 
standing. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you intending to continue this work next year?—A. Yes, I have 
accepted a position as Assistant Professor at the Agricultural College. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the chair you hold there?—A. In Farm Cost Accounting and 
the Farm Management. 

Q. Farm Cost Accounting and Farm Management?—A. Yes; it is a new 
department. 

Q. Pardon my asking a personal question, but what year were you born 
in?—A. 1897. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you intend to publish this, or get the Government to publish it, or 
what is going to be done with all this data?—A. I do not know whether I 
can have the Government publish it or not; we are pretty poor in Manitoba, 
and I do not know whether they would publish it or not, and I have not decided 
on that, because I feel myself that the work is not as comprehensive as I would 
like it to be, and I do not want to publish this as an actual authority. I would 
rather feel my way along and after I have accumulated more data and estab- 
lished my method, probably then I will publish something. 

The CyamMan: Any more questions, gentlemen? If not, I wish to convey 
to you, Mr. Grant, the thanks of the Committee for your attendance here 
and the very valuable information you have given us. 


The witness retired. 
(Mr. H. C. Grant.] 
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The CHairMAN: It seems to me, gentlemen, that after Easter we should 
roughly apportion our time between the four main headings which we have 
decided to devote our attention to, namely, production, the cost of the commodity 
to the agriculturalist in comparison to what he got as a producer, rural credits, 
and marketing, and my suggestions would be that roughly we should give a 
week to each of the four subjects, because soon the Budget will be coming on, 
and we want to make our report, and we do not want to be engaged in this 
Committee right to the end of the session. Would you gentlemen consider it 
wise to endeavour, as accurately as you can, to devote a week to these four 
subjects. That will bring our committee work to a close about the 10th of May. 

Mr. Sates: That is four days to each subject? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Sates: I do not know whether we can get anything, I am sure, in that 
time. 

Mr. Munro: If you do not confine it to a certain time we will not bring 
a report at all. 

The CuarrMan: We have a subject, gentlemen, which we can, with profit 
investigate for a whole year, and I merely suggest one week to each as a rough 
and ready way of putting it. Then, it is decided that we shall, as soon as 
possible, devote the week beginning the 9th of April to the subject of production, 
and the week beginning the 16th of April to the subject of the difference of 
cost between what the farmer has got to sell and what the farmer has got to 
pay; the week beginning the 23rd of April to rural credits; the week beginning 
the 30th of April to the subject of marketing. I may say, gentlemen, that the 
witnesses that we will call will certainly be examined on more than one subject, 
and it will interlace more or less; we cannot help that. I think before I go 
further I should ask your views as to whom we should summon for the 10th. 
I think that is the first thing. I am going to make a suggestion that you allow 
me to write to one of the Quebec experts, as I think it would be a wholesome 
thing for the country to let them know that the Province of Quebec and the 
French language was receiving some consideration in this Committee, and with 
your permission I propose to write to a professor in a college near here and ask 
him to be here on the 10th. I have already written to two other gentlemen 
asking them to indicate the day they will come. 

Mr. Sates: I sent a wire to Dean Rutherford, but have not received an 
answer yet. 

The CuarrmMan: I think we might ask Mr. Cummings to be here from 
Nova Scotia on the same day. 

Mr. Hamme.u: Was Mr. Leitch not to come back again? 

The CHatRMAN: Yes, sir. Shall we ask him for the same day, or the 
next day? 

Mr. HamMMetu: Better make it the next day. 

Mr. Sates: What about a man from Alberta on production, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garprner: Anybody at all who is a capable witness with regard to 
production. 

The CuarrmMan: We will put Professor Leitch down for Wednesday on 
general production. Have we any more apple men? I have a letter from the 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Agricultural Council, suggesting several 
names, a Mr. Baxter and a Mr. Bishop among others; if we are having Mr. 
Cummings of Nova Scotia I do not think we need to bring up Mr. Bishop. 
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Shall I call Mr. Baxter for Wednesday also, or have the apples been considered 
enough? I think myself we have devoted quite enough attention to that. We 
have had people from British Columbia, and Mr. Scripture from Ontario, and 
Mr. Cummings will be here, so I think we have done sufficient in that line. 

Mr. Munro: I would suggest that Mr. Leitch come prepared to discuss 
the cost of producing dairy products. 

Mr. Mritne: I think Professor Leitch will have information on a good 
many subjects. 

The CuarrMAN: I will tell him we are anxious to get the cost of dairy 
production, and all other information on general production. 

Mr. Hamme ut: In regard to the dairy products, I notice that there was a 
statement in one of the farming papers a couple of days ago where comment 
was being made on this Committee. It said that the cost of milk was 5 cents 
to the producer, but 11 cents to the consumer, leaving the inference that the 
other 6 cents could not be accounted for. 


The CuairMAN: Should we summon for Wednesday Professor Sissons? 


Mr. HamMmetu: I have in mind a practical man, the manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Dairy in Toronto, Robert Hughes. 


The CHatrMAN: We had better have them both. Let us ask Professor 
Sissons or Leitch? Will Professor Leitch be enough for one day? I have only 
Professor Leitch for Wednesday. 


Mr. Sates: There is also Mr. Henry, president of the Ottawa Producers’ 
Dairy Company who owns a large dairy farm out about nine miles away. We 
could get him for both ends of the question. 

The CuHarrMan: We could have the Toronto City Dairy and the Pur« 
Milk Company of Montreal, and the Producers’ Dairy from here, and tht 
would give us the three large cities. Should we do that? 


Mr. HamMMetu: While this company in Toronto is called the Farmers’ 
Dairy, it is not purely a farmers’ dairy. 


The Cuamrman: Shall we summon for Wednesday, then, Professor Leitch, 
Professor Sissons, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Henry. Now, had we better wait till 
Tuesday before summoning any more? 


Now, gentlemen, let me bring this before you in connection with Rural 
Credits. I have a letter from Mr. Tom King, who used to be in the Press 
Gallery. He says that he has been examining into questions of the organization 
of rural credits in the United States and says as follows: 


“T paid a good deal of attention to the banking currency question, 
and during the past two years I have been following rural credit legis- 
lation hearings almost everywhere in Washington.” 

And he suggests that he might be called as a witness, and says the only thing 
that he wants, is his expenses. I would suggest that we call him, gentlemen 
That is, Mr. Thomas King, 2429 Ontario Road, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Garpingr: He will be called during the week to be devoted to Rural 
Credits? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, quite so. 


I had a communication from the Single Tax Association of Toronto, who 
asked me whether a communication from them would be considered, and I said 
it would. The Maritime Stock Breeders’ Association wrote to me from Truro, 
N‘S.; the letter is signed by a Mr. Blanchard. This Mr. Blanchard said he 
would like to get a hearing before our Committee. I do not know about that, 
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because I do not like to bring a man from a long distance, unless his evidence 
is valuable. 


Mr. Sates: What does he want to appear on? 
The CuHarrMan: He wants to tell us how much money is being wasted in 


misdirected efforts in these Maritime Provinces, particularly in Nova Scotia. 
I will read the whole letter: 


“The Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
My dear Sir, 

Enclosed you will find telegram which speaks for itself. I have 
been actively engaged in dairying for over forty years in Nova Scotia, 
and am confident I can show your Committee how much money is being 
wasted in the misdirected efforts in the Maritime Provinces, particularly 
in Nova Scotia. I would like to get a hearing before your Committee. 

Very truly yours, 


GC. P. Blanchard.” 


and he writes on the paper of the Maritime Stock Breeders’ Association. There 
is just one advantage we might have; he is a practical farmer, and there has 
been some criticism that we have had too many experts and not the men who 
have been actually doing the work, the dirt farmer, as Mr. Caldwell calls him. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Hovussr or COMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268. 
Turspay, 10 April, 1923. 


The special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, met at 11 am. Mr. McMaster, the Chairman presiding. 


The CuHairRMAN: Will the Committee come to order? 


Gentlemen: We arranged to have Professor Toupin of Oka, give evidence to 
us to-day; and Mr. Cummings, the Secretary of the Deparment of Agriculture 
in Nova Scotia, also. It is merely the modesty of the people of that Province 
that prevents him being called Deputy Minister, as he would be in the other 
Provinces. 

But we have also present with us a lady and a gentleman from Saskat- 
chewan, and as they are anxious to go home, I propose that we hear them first. 
They promised, through their protector, Mr. Sales, that they will not be long, 
and we feel, as one of the members suggests to me, that ladies should be first. 
We will ask Mrs. McNaughton to come forward. 


Mrs. Joun McNaveuton, of Harris, Sask., called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Possibly, Mrs. McNaughton, you would prefer to make a general state- 
ment first, and to answer our questions afterwards?—A. Yes, I would prefer 
that. 
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Q. Will you tell the Committee in what representative capacity you have 
come before us?—A. I am one of the members of the Committee sent by the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman and Members:— 

I was appointed a member of the Committee of the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture to make a short statement to this Committee re rural conditions on 
behalf of the large numbers of women members in the Associations which com- 
prise the Council. 

I wish first to present to you the 1922 annual survey of farm homes made 
by the United Farm Women of Manitoba and presented to their Convention 
in January, 1923. The survey covers 307 farm homes in Manitoba and shows 
that out of the 307 homes:—- 


176 or over half of the homes surveyed have no water in the kitchen. A 
prominent engineer, aiter having made a careful study of water 
supply situation on the farm, makes the astonishing statement 
that many farmers’ wives lift a ton of water a day. 

37 of the homes possess baths. 

1 home was 120 miles from a hospital. 
2 homes were 90 miles from a hospital. 
18 homes were 80 miles from a hospital. 
17 homes were 50 miles from a hospital. 

64 between 20 and 50 miles, leaving practically two thirds within a 20 

mile radius. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interrupt to ask, whereabouts were these farms, in Saskatchewan? 
~-A. No, this is Manitoba. A rural survey made by the United Farm Women 
of Manitoba, from Manitoba at large. It is drawn from various sections. The 
size of the homes averages 7 rooms. 

The number of children averaged 3 to 4. 15 out of the 307 women have 
domestic help all the year, thus showing the vast amount of work accomplished 
by one pair of hands in the various homes. 

Only 34 women did no canning. 

25 per cent of the homes have power which does not, (except in four in- 
stances), extend beyond the washing. Five women have gasoline irons, five 
have electric irons, one has a mangle, two have bread mixers, and two vacuum 
sweepers. | 

One-third of the homes possess furnaces. 243 women reported the use of 
coal oil lamps, while 21 reported electric light. Cellars are to be found in 
these homes, but few reported basements. Only 15 out of the 307 women 
do not do sewing. The majority of those who do sew, do it all. 

25 per cent of the women report ‘‘No outside chores,” while half of the 
women reporting do part or all of the milking. 465 per cent report looking after 
the gardens, poultry, and chores in general, while a few include the care of 
pigs. The majority wash for the hired man. 

35 per cent of the women reporting never get a holiday. Only in rare 
cases do the proceeds from the dairy and poultry finance the home. 

80 per cent of the farms reported have cars. 23 per cent of the women 
can run the cars. Only 48 homes are without music of some kind, and books 
and papers in these homes range from one to seventeen. 

88 per cent of the farms reported are owned. 85 per cent are moderately 
sized; that is, three quarters of a section and under. 


{Mrs. John McNaughton.) 
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Q. If I may interrupt you again, will you tell us how these were chosen? 
Are they representative?—A. Yes. 

Q. If representative, how was the representation established?—A. I under- 
stand that the secretary, or a Committee of the United Farm Women of Mani- 
toba arranged a questionnaire, and the Committee broadcasted it, at the 
request of the United Farm Women of Manitoba, and this has come in from 
the various parts of the Province. 

Q. Your contention is that these facts that you put before us give us a 
true reflection of the Province generally, and not any certain part of it?—A 
That is just what I was going to comment on, if you will pardon me. This 
survey was read and discussed, I understand at some length—I do not know 
whether any of the Manitoba people are here to tell you—at the convention 
of the United Farm men, and the United Farm women, of Manitoba in Brandon 
in January last; that is the joint convention. The convention as a whole 
heard this survey read, and then discussed it at some length, and the report 
was adopted as being, I understand, a very fair representation of rural condi- 
tions in Manitoba. So you see, apart from the survey being made, it was 
discussed by the large annual gathering of the farmers. As I have said, I do 
not live in Manitoba, but I am including this survey as on account of it having 
been passed by that convention I think it may be regarded as evidence. 

Q. You might state whether, from your knowledge of Saskatchewan, which 
is your home, you would think that survey a fair reflection of life in Saskat- 
chewan as well?—A. Speaking from eleven years’ experience, during which time 
I have travelled over a great portion of Saskatchewan, I would say that I do 
not think a similar survey made in Saskatchewan would show as good condi- 
tions existing in farm homes there. 

Particularly as regards the proportion of homes supplied with water, with 
furnaces, and in the number of rooms. I believe a Saskatchewan survey would 
also show a greater proportion of farm women engaged in poultry raising, 
gardening, and chores generally. 

That is speaking from eleven years’ fairly continuous travelling. I think 
there are gentlemen here who will bear me out that I am quite a traveller. 

One fact that I particularly wish to stress is the immense amount of un- 
recognized, productive labour which farm women put into the farms. Farm 
women not only perform the daily duties peculiar to women of other classes, 
as wives, mothers and housekeepers, but, (and I speak particularly of the 
West, since I am not personally familiar with Eastern rural life) at the same 
time do an immense amount of productive work. The Western farm women 
produce annually millions of dollars’ worth of eggs, poultry and dairy products 
which are marketed, and they produce hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of the same products, together with thousands of dollars’ worth of garden pro- 
duce, which are a direct contribution to the farm home. They also contribute 
thousands of dollars’ worth of labour in the occasional assistance rendered at 
various times in the more general work on the farm. If it were not for this 
productive labour on the part of women, together with the children, Western 
agriculture would have more completely collapsed before this. How much 
attention would be paid to any other class of society which might be compelled 
to rely on the free assistance of women and children. Imagine a bricklayer, 
paperhanger or railway man being accompanied to work by his wife and children 
in order that they might assist him for a portion of the day to make up the 
amount of his weekly wage which he now makes by himself. 

In spite of all this work on the part of farm women to say nothing of the 
overwork by both men and women, we have an exceedingly distressing situation 


(Mrs. John McNaughton.] 
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in Western agriculture. I was delegated to attend the conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the creditor and debtor classes in Saskatchewan, called by the 
Provincial Government in September last, and after hearing in some detail the 
indebtedness of the Saskatchewan farmers discussed, I came away from that 
meeting with a feeling of suffocation. I find that feeling prevails in many 
districts, and yet men and women, even under those most discouraging con- 
ditions, are willing to do anything in their power to help in any form of re- 
adjustment that might be suggested. Just before Christmas a woman wrote 
me, on behalf of the women of her district, asking me if I could possibly help 
them help themselves. She asked me if I could devise some means whereby 
these women could apply for wool, and other material and make up into various 
articles which could be sold for them, thereby earning a little cash to buy 
clothing and other necessaries. On further inquiry, I found that many of these 
people had their crops seized, before they were aware of the existence of the 
Provincial Debt Adjustment Bureau, and that these women had raised their 
fair share of by-products, but were willing and anxious to put still further 
effort, during the winter, into some means of making a little money to help 
over the hard times. 

I believe we Westerners, although badly discouraged, have faith in the 
West. We believe we could win in the fight against our natural enemies, such 
as drought, rust, grasshoppers, sawfly, cutworm, hail and other things too 
numerous to mention, if an honest attempt were made by all other interests to 
help us overcome our artificial obstacles. The costs of production are too high, 
and also the costs of living. The prices of what we sell have fallen in 
greater proportion to the prices we have to pay. 

To quote one instance: take a boy of 12 years of age, and fit him with 
bare necessities for a winter on the prairies. I am giving comparative prices 
from Eaton’s catalogues, fall and winter, 1912-13 and 1922-23 for as nearly as 
possible the same kind of articles. 


1912-13 1922-23 

py 0) ait oe) /- | ENEMA Bare d CA So iG ne as savou A dd) Sota age $] 75 $3 25 
2 .prss stockings ©... 6.0. ee cs See) te ee ero 60 1 38 
Pr. i rubbers i: ..°).57152) aod . Pee ee ee ee ie Pete yee 65 85 
2 suits Underwear... ci +n) )har) sa ie nen aaa ae ee 2 00 3 00 
To SWEALET Foe ce eee oe ee ee ee ye 50 20 
LT cape dei... a. Clo RE bo RRC eco ee ne een tnt 1g 45 80 
Ll OVETCOAL F.y ec see otis ee Be of clot BRN IES Coen ee ee ee ere 5 25 13 00 
T muffler cee ete aie aa Hg win cleo eee eee 1 00 1 35 
1 overallse e222. er tekc es. tee eee eee een me CR 75 1 50 
1: opr, imittssi: 7.) Geer: ARR ERT ea eee ee eee eee era e 50 89 
P| Nig pres «AMO AMMA SOU en oe dog AB yo eg. Se SS A WMige Te) 3 10 
1 a1) ae Mr mm Le eel oe 6 50 12 50 
Potals ., . 2 be, sisiretee lef byye ons eee eee eee ees pS Aen 05 $42 87 


nd of course if you compare those articles as regards durability, the goods 
sold in 1912 were far more durable. 

The reason I picked that particular item is because under whatever con- 
ditions they live, the farm man and woman must make an effort to keep the 
growing boys at school. The younger children may be kept at home and 
wrapped up and go without a certain amount of clothing, but this is something 
that is going on all the time, and those items affect us very materially. 

Q. Are those the cheapest kind of goods?—A. Yes, I chose from the point 
of view of the farmer who had very little to spend and I was particularly careful 
to take the same class of goods. If they were Scotch knit in 1912, I chose 
Scotch knit in 1923; tweed in 1912 and tweed in 1923. This is but one of many 
statements that could be made showing marked degrees of comparison in prices 
in 1912 and 1922, and which are matters of grave concern to our farm women. 

{Mrs. John McNaughton.] 
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The following items also speak for themselves. This is an average of all 
Canadian cities of 10,000 or more. 

Q. Where are these figures taken from?—A. The Bureau of Statistics, but 
I might also point out that in reading the index figure, Mr. Ward, our Secre- 
tary, got these for me, and the Bureau have kindly made the index figure 100 for 
1913 instead of the usual Labour Gazette figure; therefore it is easier to recognize 
at first sight. 


Jan. 1913 Index Jan. 1923 
Nene finch macdiumivper Ibe f 2 ). eee e.  e  e 36 $166 7 60 
Therefore a dollar’s worth of tea is now $1.667. 

Jan. 1913 Index Jan. 1923 
Ditearspramiblatcan yi: wai... 7h SORT AO. 064 $148 094 
lGiiaeen Dee coe eon ee eo ek es ea 03h $136 6 043 
[BOOTH WOTGCHNaNat 2) ELM meh eis: Cll Ba ce 5 00 180 9 00 
IBOGtsy MEM SRNR ne ee mene oe Genie ee | beh Se 5 00 190 9 50 
FEC MVCIGIMEE ce CC Ne ee ee Me ae iw ey ok we 3 50 126 6 4 50 


These are just a few items, because, if I may explain, I was appointed to 
this Committee after leaving home; I could have supplied considerable informa- 
tion, which I have at home, and presented the evidence more comprehensively. 
Of course, all other classes are paying these prices, the only difference being that 
most of the other classes have provided ways and means of passing on their 
increased costs, which the farmers are at present unable to do. 

In concluding this statement, I wish to point out one of the most unfortu- 
nate effects of the present adverse economic conditions, and that is that too many 
boys and girls are leaving the farms. Our agricultural societies spend a great 
deal of money and do a great deal to stimulate interest on the part of boys 
and girls in rural life. A boy may save his money and buy a pig; he may be- 
come thoroughly interested in all that his club teaches him along the lines of 
better production, but once he comes to the place where he realizes that pro- 
duction does not pay, his enthusiasm receives a severe check, and the attractions 
of town or even village life grow greater, with the result that he is too often 
ultimately lost to rural life. 

Since I am here in a representative capacity, J am leaving it to the other 
members of our Committee to make the constructive suggestions as to remedial 
measures, which our Council believes necessary to solve the serious agricultural 
problem now facing us. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mrs. McNaughton, how many years did this survey cover?—A. It is 
an annual event now. They made one in 1921; that was their first one, but the 
numbers responding were not so great. They made this one last year, but I 
believe they intend to continue, because they feel that it is very well worth 
while. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. The Hon. Mr. Sinclair asks me whether I understood that the replies 
which form the basis of this survey were all taken in arriving at this conclusion, 
or whether any of the replies were sorted out to be taken as the basis of the 
survey ?—A. I understood from the Provincial Secretary that the replies had 
been tabulated. Of course some of the questions might not have been answered 
on every form, but all the replies sent in were tabulated. 

Q. All the replies formed the basis of the survey.—A. Yes. 

Q. They were not hand picked?—A. No, so I understood. I might add, 
if it is not taking up time, that some of our delegates from Saskatchewan, at 

{Mrs. John McNaughton.) 
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the Manitoba Convention, were so interested in this that they asked Miss Finch 
to present that survey to the Saskatchewan Convention, so that it has been 
under thorough discussion. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many of these questionnaires were sent out, have you any idea?— 
A. No, I am sorry. 


By the Chairman: 


(). I suppose the questionnaires would be replied to as a general thing by 
people rather above the average of intelligence and education?—A. I would 
imagine the questions would be replied to by the more active workers in the 
Association, with the desire to help. 

Q. And naturally they would be the people who would be the better 
educated? 


Mr. Rozinson: They would be the people who were dissatisfied, too. 


The Cuamman: Perhaps more dissatisfied, but perhaps in better circum- 
stances than those who were not dissatisfied. 


Mr. Saues: What does Mr. Robinson mean by people more dissatisfied? 
The CuHarrMAN: He meant the people more discontented perhaps. 


Mr. Sauzs: No, I think he probably means that to keep the farmers on the 
land we must not educate them. 


Mr. Rostnson: No, not at all, Mr. Chairman. I think I can make my 
meaning plain enough before I get through. 

Q. Do these women you speak of as working on the farm and doing a 
certain portion of the work, object to doimg any work in connection with the 
farm?—A. No, I don’t think they do; but they do object to not seeing any return 
fore: 

Q. Do you think it is a parallel case, a woman working on a farm, and 
a woman going with her husband to help lay bricks?—A. Well if it was piece- 
work and the man could only make his present weekly pay by taking his wife 
and family along to help him, I would say that is a fair comparison. That is 
my personal opinion. 

Q. These women who raise poultry and so on, does that money go to their 
husbands, or to the family, or do they have that?—A. I think generally speak- 
ing, it goes into the household revenue. It goes to swell the household 
revenue. 

Q. There seems to be somehow or another an antagonism as if a woman 
were—if I make myself plain—as if her part of the income should be altogether 
eeparate and apart from her husband’s, earmarked so to speak.—A. No, I wouldn’t 
say that, but the farm women do feel that the immense effort they are putting 
into this productive labour should show in some form; they should either have 
better homes or better education for their children; they should see some return 
in some tangible way. That is the feeling. I don’t think there is any question 
of division of opinion or division of the household. I don’t wish to stress any 
sex emphasis.. 

Q. There is one thing I would like to clear up about this question of 
education; you speak about the boys and girls getting instructions in clubs? 
—-A. Yes, sir, in our agricultural extension societies, and in the universities under 
different forms; we have extension work. These agencies do good work among 
the boys and girls. 


{Mrs. John McNaughton.] 
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Q. Why should not the public schools do that?—A. All public schools do it 
in a measure, and there is a movement in the West towards stimulating that 
work all along the line. 

Q. I was wondering as to the boys and girls whether that education would 
not tend to take them away from that work, or towards the cities; can you tel! 
us that?—A. I can tell you that the schools are not doing the full amount of 
educational work that these societies do, they have not the facilities. Stock 
judging is done through these extension services. 

@. I could believe in or I could conceive of a certain kind of education 
being of such a nature as to discourage a person from farming. 

That is what I meant to say Mr. Sales. 


Mr. Sates: I am very much interested in it, myself. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You haven’t any idea of the percentage of questionnaires that were 
returned; for instance, if one hundred were sent out and twenty-five answers 
came in, would it be fair to take those twenty-five as an index?—A. They might. 
not be. My reason for bringing that up here was that it was very generally 
discussed; they gave considerable time to it at the annual meeting, and if it 
had not been fairly representative, that fact would have been brought out. 

Q. I only wanted your opinion upon that particular point.—A. I did not 
help in the making of this particular survey, but I have been familiar with it 
from the other viewpoint. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would admit that our Educational Department is devoting a great 
deal of attention to agricultural matters, trying to interest our young people in 
it?—A. In my opinion it is. 

Dr. McKay: Do you mean education in the public schools? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, Dr. McKay. 


Dr. McKay: What do you mean by the Educational Department devoting 
a great deal of attention to agricultural matters? 


Mr. Sates: The planting of trees, for instance. I was at our village school 
Fair last fall, and it was an eye-opener, as to the work that was being done 
among the school children. 

We have Professor Bates in charge of that branch of the work in Sas- 
katchewan; he visits all these school Fairs. At the Agricultural Fair there 
is the boy’s calf exhibit; a calf has to be fitted up and shown by a boy or girl, 
or a pig has to be fed by a boy or girl, and all that sort of thing. 

I would like to point out one thing, Mr. Robinson, to you as an old school 
teacher, and that is that every text-book we have in our schools has shown some 
man who has made his mark in life, but he has had to leave the farm to do it. 
I cannot find any example of a man in the school books who has made his mark 
in life by staying on the farm. 

Mr. Rosrnson: You spoke about the work of the Agricultural Fair. As 
I understand it, it is the same in Saskatchewan as it is in the other provinces; 
the children are graded in the schools. I would like to know if any of the 
prizes for the excellent work they may do is counted in their school work in any 
way, so that that may help them later on? 


Mr. Saues: I could not tell you that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you answer the question?—A. No, I believe not, but I would not 


like to state definitely. 
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By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. That is where the weakness of the whole thing comes if AS I would 
say that these school Fairs are a very common feature on our prairies. 
Q. But in the advancement of the child from one grade to another, that 


is not counted; what he can make out of his books is counted, of course. The 
weakness of the whole thing is right there?—A. Perhaps. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. What would you suggest for the relief of farmers’ wives from so much 
work; you said they did too large a share of the whole work?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you do about that?—A. Speaking of Saskatchewan, we 
could absorb hundreds of these unattached women, if we had the means to pay 
them. 

(). You would have a constant supply?—A. Oh no. Pardon me, I was 
thinking along the line of dissatisfaction with farm life. Yes, we would have to 
reckon with the bachelors. It would be a real service, if we could only bring 
them along. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not going to suggest that this Committee is going to take up 
matrimonial matters?—A. Not at all. 


Mr. Rosinson: It might do worse. 


Mr. Sates: My experience has been with these attractive young ladies who 
are coming out there from time to time, we almost have to keep a shotgun ready 
after about the first week. 


The CuHarrMan: If Mr. Sales would only carry that a little bit farther, you 
would have no dearth of nice young people coming out from the Old Country. 


Witness: There is one point I would like to make in this connection, that 
is, the Saskatchewan Government has an assisted passage scheme for the im- 
migration of unattached women, with which I was identified, and it is working 
out satisfactorily. The contention was that they would not stay on the farm, 
but the reports have shown that they will stay on the farm, as far as the farmers 
can keep them, but during the past two years many farmers could not fulfil 
their contracts, and the girls had to be re-placed in the cities. 

Q. There is no difficulty infinding them places in the city?—A. Some have 
difficulty in finding places. The point is that we would keep them on the farm, 
if we had the means. 

Q. Is this survey to which vou allude in your evidence, was any distinction 
shown as to what replies came from farms that had been settled five or ten years 
or more?—A. I could not answer that. 

Q. It would have been very interesting, if that had been done?—A. IJ believe 
it is the intention of the Association to keep that work up, and I will note that 
suggestion. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. In what year was that survey made?—A. In 1922, and it was presented 
to their Association in January, 1923. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You mentioned a debt adjustment bureau in Saskatchewan; will you 
describe that to the Commission?—A. It has been established for some time, but 
until] last fall it was not very well known. I think it was an effort to help the 


oppressed farmers, and last fall it was not desired to be very publicly known, 
{Mrs. John McNaughton.] 
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but at a conference between creditors and debtors there was a desire expressed 
for a moratorium, and it was felt by all that it would be disastrous in many 
respects for the Government to have to do that. The Government promised 
that if the creditor classes would assist, would not put on a moratorium, but 
would extend the operations of the debt adjustment bureau, which is an ad- 
justment bureau to help bring debtors and creditors together in an effort to 
reach a compromise on the distribution of the season’s crop, and to help the 
farmer to carry on another year. As far as that work has been carried on, I 
believe it has been highly satisfactory. 

Q. It does not relieve the farmer of his debt, it staves off the day for another 
year?—A. It staves off the evil day for another year. 

Q. Have you any idea how many cases have been handled by that bureau? 
—A. I am not prepared to say definitely, but I understand there have been 
about four thousand cases. 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount of money involved?—A. I could not 
say exactly, but I think it goes into several millions; I have not got any exact 
information on that point. 

Q. You spoke of the people living in the City having to pay these increased 
costs?—A. I simply meant that when we have these increased costs the labour 
unions immediately say that they must have increased wages, and the merchants 
and other classes add it to their own costs and pass it on to the consumer. It 
is passed on to the consumer, until it reaches the under dog. 

Q. Until it reaches the farmer?—A. Yes. I think we are unable to control 
our own prices, and that we are in a very helpless position. 

Q. When he wants to sell in the markets of the world, he finds it impossible 
to eontrol prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the farmer is practically unorganized?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he is meeting with organizations on every hand? A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. Who are able to pass these increased costs on to him?—A. Yes. I wish 
to point out that the farm women are making real efforts towards helping them- 
selves. The women in the Canadian Council of Agriculture have made a special 
study for the past two years, and are working actively towards a solution of our 
egg problem, how to improve the quality of our eggs, how to sell on a quality 
basis, as well as efforts to find better markets. We are reeeiving a great deal of 
assistance from the various Governments. We are actively engaged in trying to 
help ourselves, but we are suffering in this respect from high costs of production 
and poor marketing facilities. Had I come direct from my home, I could have 
placed before you a more definite statement. I hope you will understand that I 
have just had to make this statement very hurriedly. 


(Witness retires). 


GrorcGe F. Epwarps, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Edwards, you are Vice-President of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you care to make a statement first, and be questioned afterwards? 
—A. I prefer that. 

Q. What is your full name, first of all?—A. George Frederick Edwards. 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Edwards?—A. At Markinch, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Select Committee: It is absolutely 
essential that we recognize the true state of affairs in the West, if an adequate 
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remedy is to be applied. There are conflicting statements made. Some of our 
public men assure us that all that is necessary to restore prosperity in Saskat- 
chewan is time and confidence, while on the other hand some paint a very 
gloomy picture and state that the West can never attain to its former prosperity 
on account of the burden of debt that has accumulated and the disparity be- 
tween the price of farm products and what the farmer buys. No good purpose 
can possibly be served either by minimizing the seriousness of the situation or 
by exaggerating it. 

Q. Very good. May I interrupt for 2 moment now to ask you if you are 
going to give this out of your head without reading it; because if you just lay 
down three or four points with eloquence and force, it may be better than 
reading a long paper. However, I am not going to hamper you in the manner 
in which you wish to proceed—A. I am in somewhat the same position as Mrs. 
McNaughton. I did not know when I went to Winnipeg that I would be asked 
to make a statement. I was asked to prepare it hurriedly, and I do not want 
to be too lengthy. I thought it might be well to read the first part of my 
statement; it will not take very long. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. As I said a moment ago, it is absolutely essential that 
we recognize the true state of affairs in the West, if an adequate remedy is to 
be applied. 

I believe that the most accurate index of conditions can be obtained from 
the men on the land, and figures that are available regarding indebtedness. The 
man on the land has very little incentive to misrepresent conditions, for the 
price of his holdings is determined, as in the ease of purchasers of bonds, by 
the conception that intending purchasers have of the profitableness of farming, 
and as there are always some who are contemplating selling their land, and as 
the credit of the individual farmer and the farmers as a class is affected by 
any statements made which are of a pessimistic nature, it is only reasonable 
to believe that a statement by a body representing farmers, or a reasonably 
intelligent farmer individually, could possibly be more relied on to accurately 
reflect actual conditions than one made by men who are immediately respon- 
sible for maintaining the bond-selling powers of the Province. 


With these preliminary remarks, JI will attempt to outline conditions as 
I see them, and I may say that I have had an exceptionally good opportunity 
of accurately judging conditions. The Grain Growers’ Association work has 
taken me over a large part of the Province and part of Alberta, and wherever 
I have gone, even in the most favoured districts, I have found a profound 
discouragement, and in the less favoured districts something approaching des- 
pair. This attitude on the part of Western farmers is significant, as they have 
been noted for their optimism, and were usually hopeful that the next crop 
would put them on their feet. It is not too much to say that the morale of the 
farmer is low, and if it is, there is a very good reason for it. 


As proof of the very serious situation in Saskatchewan, it is necessary only 
to recall the fact that it has been found advisable the last two years to hold 
conferences between members of the Provincial Government and the creditors’ 
and farmers’ organizations, and at these conferences some facts were brought 
to light that revealed beyond question the critical nature of the problem con- 
fronting the farmers. In fact, so serious was it that it was agreed that some 
of the facts revealed at the conference should not be made public. From my 
knowledge as a municipal official for ten years, I know that conditions are be- 
coming steadily worse, and as proof of this statement I wish to submit some 
figures in regard to tax sales. 
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Q. Is yours a representative municipality ?—A. I believe it is. I believe it 


is about an average municipality. We have good land, medium land, and poor 
land. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What is your population?—A. We have 650 farmers in this munici- 
pality. 

Q. I mean the race?—A. They are very mixed; we have many from 
Ontario, some from the United States, many from Austria, some Roumanians, 
some Hungarians, and a few Jews. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What percentage were settled there within the last ten years?—A. Not 
two per cent. Most of the land was taken up between 1905 and 1906. Those 
were the years in which most of the land was taken up. From then on to 1910 
land was taken up, there was a small proportion of land held by land companies, 
and that has been sold by lots within the last few years, but the largest percent- 
age was in 1905 and 1906. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you any Jewish farmers there?—A. A few. There was quite a 
Jewish settlement in the early days, but as soon as they got their patents they 
left their farms and went store-keeping. I think our municipality is a little 
better than some others, because we have not had so many dry years. It used 
to be a good district. I am showing the condition as affected by the tax sales 
during the last four years. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have as good land there as any in the Province, have you not?—A. 
Some of our land is just as good as any in the Province. We are making a new 
assessment this year, and our best land has been set at a maximum price on land 
in Saskatchewan, that is, our best land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that assessment?—A. For assessment purposes $37.50 for land 
close to town, and as we get away it is fifty cents an acre less for each mile 
from town. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. On what basis do you assess land?—A. It is supposed to be the actual 
selling value of the land. It is supposed to be the actual value. The actual 
value of the land has dropped very considerably during the last two years. Some 
of that land was actually sold a few years ago at $90 an acre, but it was never 
paid for. Most of the land sold in our municipality at a large price has reverted 
to the owner. In other cases the price has been reduced. Some land sold at $50 
an acre has been reduced to $35 an acre. Some of the land which sold at a high 
price, the sellers know that it will never be paid for, and they are reducing the 
price. 

Q. Is that not true all over Canada?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is. The 
question was asked me. I am not making a comparison. These are tax sales. 
In 1919 the numbers of parcels of land, that is, quarter sections—we have 1,440 
quarter sections in our municipality, and each parcel is separately listed in the 
tax sales. We have about ten and a half townships. 

Q. It is rather misleading to us who are from Ontario. 
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A. They are assessed on the roll separately, quarter sections, but for tax 
sales they are listed as parcels of land. If a man has a section, it is listed as 
four quarter-sections. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In order that we may appreciate what proportion of tax sales there are 
in this township, tell us how many quarter sections comprise the township? 
—A. 1,440 quarter sections in our municipality, or ten aand one-half town- 
ships. I am not dealing with the townships. 

Q. You are attempting here to put an unfavourable situation before us?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to understand just how unfavourable it is. You said that in 
your municipality you have 1,440 quarter sections?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Which are up for sale for taxes?—A. No. I said we had 1,440 quarter 
sections in our municipality. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Of 160 acres each?—A. Yes. I have not ready the number that are 
being sold, but I will get that. This list you will understand is prepared around 
July, but the sale does not actually take place until later in the year. The 
party has a chance to pay his taxes before the land actually goes to sale. The 
last few years the municipalities have been deferring action until the latest 
date, which is the 15th of December, with the object of giving the farmers every 
chance of paying up before the sale. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Before you proceed any further, after the taxes become in arrear, how 
long after that time is it before the land is sold?—-A. If a man did not pay his 
1922 taxes, his land would-be up for sale in the fall of this year. 

Q. In Ontario it is three years——A. Simply the taxes are sold, the land 
is not sold. If a man purchases these taxes, the party who owns the land has 
the right to pay the taxes back within two years; if they are not paid within 
two years, the land goes to the man who bought the taxes, or who paid the 
taxes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With interest at ten per cent?—A. If the taxes are paid, he gets 10 
per cent in addition to what he is owing when he buys the land. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Just what do you mean by that?—-A. These taxes are put up for sale. 
A man will pay $100 if there is $100 owing. t 

Q. He has to pay the full amount?—A. He has to pay the full amount; 
he must pay the full amount of taxes. 

Q. Plus any charges there are?—A. Not at that time. If there are any 
due the following year, he must pay them. So the land is sold if the man 
has not redeemed in two years, and he gets title to it. 

Q. Suppose a piece of land should fall to this or that man, who would 
appraise the value of the land purchased?—A. The only price he pays is the 
taxes, which may be $100. 

Q. That is only for comparison?—A. Yes. The man has a right to redeem 
in two years. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The defaulting tax-payer has the right to redeem his property from 
the person who bought his taxes?—A. The title is in his name until the end of 
two years, when it becomes vested in the man who paid the taxes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The man who pays the taxes takes the place of the municipality?—A. 
The municipality has to pay a large percentage of these taxes. There has not 
been enough tax purchasers in recent years to buy all the land that has been 
up for sale. We still have some on our books, although we have disposed of 
some. We got a better price, or we had a better chance of selling than some 
other municipalities had. That is why I say ours is better than the average 
municipality. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is important that we should know the exact technicalities of how 
men dispose of their taxes?—A. I do not know that it is. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. These lands upon which taxes were unpaid, were they occupied or 
unoccupied?—A. Most of them were occupied; I would not say all; a small 
percentage were not occupied. The figures are, for 1919, 274 parcels. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Would the owners of those unoccupied lands live in the municipality? 
—A. Sometimes a mortgage company is the owner, and sometimes there is an 
absentee owner. In 1919 the number of parcels put up for sale for taxes was 274, 
and the number actually sold in 1919 was 53 parcels; in 1920 the number of 
parcels put up for tax sale was 228; there was a decrease in the number of 
parcels put up for sale that year on the tax sale list. In 1920 there were 228 
parcels advertised for sale, or a decrease in the number put up. Nineteen were 
actually sold, so that there was a drop that year, due to a fairly good crop; 
that is, better than it was in 1919. 

In 1921, there were 427 advertised, and 121 sold. Quite an increase in the 
number of parcels advertised. 

Then last year, 1922, there were 618 parcels on the tax sale list and 195 
disposev of. 

There are 1,440 quarter sections in this municipality and of this number 
618 were on the tax sale list. 

195 of those were actually sold. 

I also got from our secretary the number of sheriff’s seizures. There are three 
villages in our municipality, namely Cupar, Southey and Markinch. 

The number in Cupar was 18. That is seizures of crops. Southey 19; 
and in Markinch 36. These do not include seizures made by owners upon 
tenants on their land. They are seizures made on owners of land. They do 
not include seizures made by the owners for their share of the crop, from 
tenants. I do not know what those figures are. 

We have in our municipality about 600 farmers, taking that figure from the 
assessment roll, and there were 73 seizures. I have not figured the percentage; 
I think it is about 12 per cent of the crops that were seized. 


Mr. Hammett: What is the average sized farm?—A. Just a shade more 
than a half section is the average size. Some of this land is not farmed. That 
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is to say, throughout Saskatchewan the average size is a trifle over the half 
section. 

I might say that these figures possibly do not give an accurate index of 
conditions because of the fact that loan companies, who have lent money on 
land, in many instances rather than have the land sold for taxes, have paid 
the taxes, so that the statement does not reflect the conditions quite as bad as they 
are, because the owners have not paid the taxes themselves. 


The Cuatrman: That is the mortgagee has paid the taxes on the land 
to protect his mortgage?—A. Yes, in many instances. 


Dr. McKay: They have faith in the man making good?—A. Yes, mostly 
the mortgage companies are trying to give the farmer every chance, but these 
payments are quite a drain on their resources, and I suppose they- will reach 
a point some time when they will not be able to make any further payments of 
that sort. 

Now while tax sales are not the best index of conditions, owing to the 
fact that the lands are not put up for sale until the taxes are more than one 
year in arrears, and if not redeemed in two years, the land becomes the pro- 
perty of the purchaser, and as a vast majority of farmers have loans on land 
the loan companies pay the taxes in many instances so that their security may 
not be impaired. Besides this the Provincial Government instituted a “ Pay your 
taxes” campaign last fall, which had considerable effect. 


The CuatrMan: You do not suggest that the Government has to encourage 
people to pay their taxes?—A. Well, they did this year. You will understand 
that the attitude they took was this: many farmers did not have enough 
money to pay all their creditors or even to pay some of them, and the Provin- 
cial Government took the attitude that the thing of primary importance was 
to keep the municipalities running. These taxes I have spoken of include 
school and other taxes collected by the municipality and also the public 
revenue is collected by the municipality. The Provincial Government. is 
absolutely dependent on the municipalities for collecting this part of its revenue; 
there is a rate of two mills all over the Province, on rural land, which goes to 
the Provincial Government. 

They advertised in nearly all the local papers, and in all the daily papers, 
advising the farmers to pay their threshing expenses, their labour and their taxes 
first of all out of their crop, and then divide the balance of the proceeds among 
their creditors, pro rata. That had a considerable effect. 

Q. I cannot follow you, Mr. Edwards, you go too fast. Will you repeat that 
statement?—A. Yes, I will try to go slower; that is one of my weaknesses. 

Q. I would say it is more than a weakness; I think it is a vice-—A. Well, you 
have given me some advice and that will help some. 

The Provincial Government sent out their advertisement, spreading it 
broadcast, advising the farmers to pay their taxes first and to pay their threshing 
expenses and labour; any expenses connected with the harvesting and threshing 
of their crop first and then pay their taxes. Any proceeds of the crop after that, 
they advised the farmer to divide pro rata among his creditors. That had con- 
siderable effect, because of the fact that a farmer felt that if it came to a dispute 
between him and the creditors who were left over after these things which I have 
mentioned were paid, that he could very well say, “I have done what the 
Government advised, divided the money pro rata,” and then the Government, 
if they found it necessary to intervene between creditor and debtor, as they did 
through the Tax Adjustment Bureau, it would have considerable weight with 
them, the fact that the man did what he was advised by the Provincial Goy- 
ernment to do. So the advertisement had a considerable effect. 


[Mr. George F. Edwards.] 
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Mr. Sates: Was it not also a fact that some schools were being closed. 
because they did not have money to carry them on, and in other places, where the 
taxes were paid, the schools kept open?—A. Yes, the Government had to take 
steps to keep the schools open from public funds, because there had not been 
sufficient taxes paid in to keep the schools going. 

I think I made it clear that the school taxes, telephone taxes, Government 
taxes and municipal taxes are all collected through the municipal secretary; it 
is all one fund, and then divided in proportion to the amount owing to the Gov- 
ernment, to the schools and so on. It is all collected through the one medium. 

The amounts owing to banks, loan companies, retail merchants, implement 
companies, etc., at the present time amount in the aggregate to such propor- 
tions that it is a debatable point as to whether they can be liquidated. I believe 
that it is not too much to say that it is impossible with the present disparity 
of prices to expect to pay. 

The CHarrMAN: To expect to pay eventually ?—A. Under the present con- 
ditions, without some remedy is applied, to make a readjustment possible, and to 
make farming cheaper, and the stuff the farmer buys reduced in price. 

To show the great amount owing by farmers, I shall read a statement of the 
indebtedness of two small villages, which I have here. I cannot absolutely 


_ vouch for the accuracy of this, but the statement was prepared by a Committee 


in the village and the figures compiled and checked by the bank manager with 
the help of the local merchants and it must be pretty nearly correct. 

Q. Are these representative villages?—A. I would think so. It is in a part 
of the Province that has not been as subject to crop failure as some other parts 
of the Province. py 

Q. Do you believe that what you propose placing before us is accurate?— 
A. To the best of my knowledge. yes. This was submitted at that conference 
which has been mentioned by Mrs. MacNaughton, with the Government last 
year. 

Q. You say, to the best of your knowledge. That is hardly an answer. Do 
you believe it is true?—A. Yes, I believe it is true, but I cannot take my oath 
that itis. 

Q. First let us get this as definitely as we can. You are talking about a 
village, and you do not want to give its name. That is reasonable?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the population?—A. This is a district. It is not really a village 
at all. A district in the West comprises the area adjacent to where they market 
their wheat. The towns or villages are usually about eight miles apart, and 
the distance to the railway varies. In this particular instance there is a 
railway line about 25 miles south and about the same distance north. 

The amount of wheat marketed in that district that year was 325,000 
bushels. 

Q. What would the population of the district be, roughly?—A. I cannot 
state it very accurately. There are usually about three towns in the muni- 
cipality and the average would be much the same as ours. I would say roughly 
200 or 250 farmers in that district. 

Q. An average of five to a farm?—A. I think that is the average that is 
usually recognized as accurate, about five to the farm. Then the village popu- 
lation is small. 

Q. Would there be about 1,500 people in that district?—A. There would 
be possibly 1,000 on farms and about 300 in villages. 

Q. Can we call it 1,300?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are going to tell us about the indebtedness of the district for an 
area which includes about 1,300 souls and whose exportation of wheat last year 


was 325,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And it would be an area of approximately how much?—A. About 15 by 
8 miles, or 120 square miles. 

The indebtedness to the bank was $250,000. 

To the machine companies $80,000. 

Q. Do the people in the West ever pay cash for anything?—A. Some of 
them, when they have it. 

To storekeepers. $125.000. 

To outside horsedealers, not living in the district, $60,000. 

Q. Those horsedealers were more confiding than they usually are. $60,000 
to outside horsedealers?—A. Yes. Taxes $65,000. 

Farmer to farmer debts, say $20,000. That is just estimated. 

Q. You cannot take that into consideration?—A. No, you would not have 
to put that in, but that is in this statement though. 

Q. Did you add this up?—A. Yes, it is $600,000 including the $20,000; 
so that it is $580,000. 

Q. Would that cover mortgages?—A. No, the mortgages are not included 
in that. They were not able to ascertain the mortgage indebtedness. That 
does not cover payments to owners of land. 

@. It is what you might call current indebtedness as opposed to fixed in- 
debtedness?—A. Yes. Unfortunately our Provincial Government has not seen 
fit to compile statistics each year regarding the indebtedness of farmers, so it 
is only guesswork to try to arrive at any conclusion as to whether last year’s 
very large crop has put the farmers of the Province in any better financial 
position; but as the price of all the farmer has to sell is low in comparison with 
what he buys, and as the average price of wheat was about 80 cents, and as 
it has been estimated by the Provincial Department of Agriculture that the 
cost of production was 70 cents, it only leaves a margin of 10 cents per bushel 
on 280,000,000 bushels, or a total available to pay debts of $28,000,000, and as 
the statement of the representative of the retail merchants at the Regina Con- 
ference last year was that the retail merchants in the Province had outstanding 
accounts on their books of $100,000,000, and the representative companies in 
the Saskatchewan Loan Association stated that their companies had $100,000,000, 
out in lands, it is possibly well within the mark to say that the mortgage indebt- 
edness of the Province exceeds $125,000,000. 

As to the amount of $100,000,000 on the books of the retail merchants, that 
statement was made by their secretary and I verified it by going to the office 
later on. That has not been reduced very much, because I verified this about 
six weeks ago. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where is this $100,000,000 owing?—A. To the retail stores in the small 
villages in the Province of Saskatchewan. These are figures given by the Secre- 
tary of the Retail Merchants’ Association, of Saskatchewan. It is a staggering 
figure and hardly credible. 


By Dr. McKay: 


Q. How many merchants in the villages?—A. I think I have already said 
about a thousand, but I would not vouch for that. 


The CuamrMANn: There is no use getting guesses on the record. 


Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, I would say there would be more. There are, to 
my own personal knowledge, over 700 shipping points in Saskatchewan, most of 
these would have one store, many of them have three; a few of them have none. 
and then the retail merchants in the cities must be added to that. I would say 
that a thousand is below the mark. 
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Mr. Ham™enu: Certainly. That number of retail merchants could not 
earry that amount. 

The Wirness: I am correct in saying that the secretary made that state- 
ment to me, and I went to his office about six weeks ago, asking for information 
regarding the indebtedness to the retail merchants of Saskatchewan, and I got 
exactly the same figures. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you believe it to be true?—A. I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. But you believe a thing or you do not?—A. I cannot understand how 
the responsible representative of an Association of that kind would make a public 
statement that was not true. 

Q. Then do you believe it? You may be right or wrong in believing it? 
—A. I think it is approximately true. 

Mr. Hammeuu: Mr. Edwards, if there are only 1,000 retail merchants 
it would be 100,000 each?—A. I don’t know how many retail merchants there 
are. 

Mr. Saues: There are nearer 2,000. I have heard them talk of having 
$50,000 on their books.—A. Some, I know have $75,000. 

The CuatrmMan: I presume they mean that when they have an amount 
on their books, it is also on the books of the wholesalers and the banks, and 
the banks have the savings of the people in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Sauxzs: It is charged two or three times over, and it is all paid by the 
man who buys the goods. 

The CuairMan: It looks as if it was not paid in most places——A. Then I 
was saying that the representative companies in the Saskatchewan Loan Asso- 
ciation stated that their companies had $100,000,000 out on lands. This Loan 
Association is comprised of companies doing business in Saskatchewan. There 
are representatives there of other loan associations, Dominion Loan Associa- 
tions who are not in the Saskatchewan Association. The amount owing to 
these other companies is not included in this $100,000,000; nor does it include 
the amounts owing to American loan companies, nor to private individuals, nor 
the amounts owing on agreements of sale, nor the $9,000,000 which our Sas- 
katchewan Farm Loans Department has let out. What those amounts are I 
cannot say, but they must be very large indeed because a great many farmers 
have disposed of their land and then sold the agreements of sale. I cannot give 
any figure of that amount that would be at all accurate. 

Now, I have figures.here of the taxes owing to municipalities, which were 
supplied to me by the Department of Agriculture. 

The amount of uncollected taxes as of 31st December, 1922, is $8,368,204. 
There are 73 rural municipalities still to report. Whether it is of any value 
or not, I have computed on the assumption that the 73 owe the same amount 
each as these others. There are 301 organized municipalities altogether. 

Q. You have averaged the other 78 which have not reported as owing per 
municipality, the same as the others?—A. Yes. That brings us to a grand total 
of $11,047,450. 

Owing to the fact that there is a penalty put on the taxes of 8 per cent on 
31st December, and there is no other additional penalty put on between that time 
and when the taxes are collected next fall, very little taxes come in during the 
course of the year. The man thinks that if he can have that money to use 
and he does not have to pay any further penalty, it is the cheapest money he can 
get, so there is very little paid after that until the following fall. 
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The indebtedness to banks is difficult to determine. I might say that our 
Saskatchewan Farm Loans Board let out $9,000,000. That is the Farm Loans 
Board organized by the Provincial Government. It is a separate organization 
now but was started by the Government. They loan money to the farmers 
at 64 per cent; that is what money they can get. There is a great deal more 
applied for than they can give, because there is not sufficient funds deposited 
in the Treasury to meet the requirements of the country. We are not a depositing 
Province. 

Q. What interest do they pay on those deposits?—A. 54 per cent. It is 
not a deposit; they are bonds issued in amounts as low as $25. The Farm 
Loans Board is supposed to be self-supporting, but the Government is behind 
it and if there is any deficit they would have to make it good. 

Q. That seems to be the use of Governments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


{). Are you going to tell us how they have succeeded in collecting their pay- 
nients and interest?—A. No, I have not gone into that. I understand there is 
a considerable amount owing that has not been paid in on mortgages, and the 
interest has not been kept up. 

The indebtedness to banks is difficult to determine, but the amount is very 
lave indeed as the figures I have quoted for two villages show. 

The amounts owing to implement companies were computed a few months 
ago at 25 to 30 millions. I got those figures from the implement companies 
in Regina. 

(Q. Have you anything down as owing for automobiles?—A. No. 

Q. Is there anything?—A. Oh yes, there is a lot. Added to this the amount 
outstanding as taxes to municipalities and the amounts owing to private indi- 
viduals, makes a sum that is appalling. As near as I can estimate it, it cannot 
fall far short of $400,000,000, and my own opinion is that it is greatly in excess 
of this sum. That is only allowing $90,000,000 for all other indebtedness besides 
those other amounts I have stated. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your population?—A. About 900,000 I think. At an interest 
rate of 85 per cent, which is below what it actually is, the interest on this loan 
would be $34,000,000 or more than the amount available from the crop after 
production expenses were paid. 

Q. When you take the cost of producing the crop, you charge something to 
labour?—A. Yes. In 1914, the Government conducted an investigation into 
labour costs. 

Q. You allow something for labour and I understand that the average farm 
has two sections.—A. Half sections. 

Q: Two quarters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose that would usually be run by the farmer and one hired 
man?-—A. Yes. It does not take two men continuously on a half section of 
land. 

Q. So there would be a big allowance to make for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then fully half the labour cost would go back to the farmer himself?— 
A. Yes, but you must take this into consideration, that there are many large 
farms where there is a great deal of hired help. There are many quarter 
section farms where the man works it himself, so that would make a difference. 

Q. That would make the figures then more favourable to the proposition I 
am placing before you, that it is hardly fair to your own Province to say that 
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the cost of production is such a small margin under the price that you sold the 
stuff for, which margin might go to the payment of debts, because the propri- 
etors who owe the debts received a very large proportion of the labour cost.—A. 
Yes, but then the labour costs on a farm are necessarily very low. There is not 
much allowed for labour costs on a farm. That is, it was possibly $40 a month. 

Q. What did Mr. Grant allow, 35 cents an hour?—A. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not think that that money would be available for the payment of 
debts, because that is all a farmer has to live on, to keep himself and his family 
for the next year. You would have to allow him that much and possibly more, 
to keep his family on the farm at all, so that would not be available for the pay- 
ment of any indebtedness. 

Then surely it is too much to expect that we can have a succession of crops 
that average as much as last years. It was the largest crop since 1915. Both 
aggregate on an average far larger than any we have had since 1915, and even 
that apparently did not pay off any indebtedness of the Province. 

It is apparent that if agriculture in the West is to survive or prosper it can- 
not continue to carry the burdens that it has been carrying, but there must be 
a readjustment immediately or the rural population in the West will be greatly 
depleted. At the present time many have become so discouraged that they have 
left the country, and many more are preparing to leave. 

Then I have a few suggestions as to what might be done to remedy the con- 
ditions. 

Q. Yes, that is the thing, but speak slowly, Mr. Edwards. 


Mr. Sate:: I don’t believe he can. 

’ A. I have been told that I speak too fast, but I have never had it brought 
home to me quite so forcibly as I have had to-day. 

We have natural advantages in the West in so far as farming is concerned, 
but we must also recognize that we have great natural disadvantages. Some of 
the advantages are of course virgin soil, fertility that has not been tapped. We 
can agree that when we grow it, it is the best wheat in the world. We have been 
told that and very possibly it is true. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You believe it, anyway?—A. Yes, sir, I believe it. I believe we grow 
the best wheat in the world. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why do you say that?—A. The reason is that it is so far north that it 
is difficult for the wheat to grow, it is so hard; it seems to be like the human 
being, the harder the conditions, the more backbone is developed. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You ought to have plenty of good men in Saskatchewan. 

A. We have natural disadvantages or limitations, that is, we are growing 
wheat about as far north as it can be grown at all, in a great part of the 
Province, that is, commercially. We might grow some in Alaska, but com- 
mercially we grow wheat just about as far north as we can go. 

Answering the question as to how our crop is limited, I may say that the 
rainfall is about 15 or 16 inches, and it is very uncertain; sometimes we get 
a lot more than that in one year, yet for several years we do not get anywhere 
near that. 

Another disadvantage under which we labour, is our long, cold, hard winter, 
making production costs higher. Our machinery and horses stand idle the 
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greater part of the year. As to our labour costs, for instance, we are only able 
to produce or work in a few months out of the year, that is, m the cities, and 
they say they must necessarily charge more when they do work, so that they 
can live over the winter. But that is not true of the hired man who works the 
year round. All that reflects back all along the line. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you contend that the wages in Saskatchewan are higher than they 
are in the United States?—A. I have never been in a position to make any com- 
parison. I believe on the whole they have been higher, but whether they are 
at the present time I doubt, because conditions are so difficult on the farms that 
the farmers cannot pay them. I believe until last year wages were higher than 
were paid in the United States. Labour in the cities of Saskatchewan has been 
higher, on account of the fact that they have to make more in summer to let 
them live over the rest of the year. 

Again, we have not sufficient markets close at hand. The farmers generally 
should produce something that is marketable near enough home to make it 
profitable. If we have beef cattle to dispose of, we have to dispose of them so 
far away that we dispose of them at a loss; we have to ship them to the Old 
Country; practically none to the United States, and it makes it difficult to pro- 
duce anything in the winter to offset our disadvantages. Then we have 
geographical limitations; we are a long distance from our markets, and we have 
to sump overseas at high transportation costs. We have also to bring the stuff 
we need for our farming operations long distances. We are told that there are 
natural resources far north of Saskatchewan. But those have never been 
developed. We are depending upon the east and south for everything we use, 
thus increasing the cost of production, on account of our limitations in our 
geographical position and our high production costs. We have no natural 
resources close enough to have the raw material manufactured close at home 
at a low cost. 

In addition to these things I have mentioned, we have what we consider 
unnatural restrictions or limitations put upon the Western country. We in the 
West contend that every industry natural to Canada will grow and develop in 
Canada, without any artificial advantages given to it, and we contend that it is 
not sound economics to discriminate against the primary industry, Agriculture, 
in favour of secondary industries; we say it is not sound economics, and in my 
opinion and in the opinion of many Western men, the thing of primary import- 
ance to Canada is to allow agriculture to develop and grow free from unnatural 
restrictions. If we do that, and if our natural resources are developed, the 
industries will grow that are natural to the country. We do not think that for 
the sake of building up an industry that is unnatural to this country we should 
discriminate against agriculture. That is our view, and we think we are on 
solid ground. 

The tariff has added greatly to the cost of production in the West. Things 
are «uhanced in value by the tariff. That is one of the things that enter into the 
cost of production. Unfortunately our transportation costs are higher than what 
we think they ought to be, in the West. I have sometimes followed the state- 
ments made at these transportation conferences, and when the Railway Com- 
mission was sitting, and I have been struck with this, that our Railway Commis- 
sion have placed great weight on the argument used by the transportation com- 
panies, that, because you have water competition in the East, they are justified 
in having lower rates, so that they can compete with the water transportation 
in the West, but because we in the West have no alternative, they are justified 
in putting on all the traffic can bear. 
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We say that that is not a sound argument. The price set upon trans- 
portation should be its cost plus a reasonable profit, and at the present time we 
do not think it is that. The cost of hauling a ton a mile in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces is lower than it is in Eastern Canada. 

Besides these things, we have never had in the West an adequate amount 
of money at low rates of interest. I think I am safe in saying that ours is the 
only large agricultural country that has not in some way developed some means 
of providing the farmers with money at least as cheaply as other men get it. 
In the investigation made by our Saskatchewan Government in 1919, they found 
the average rate of interest was around 9 per cent. 

Q. On farm mortgages?—A. Yes, sir, at that time. Since that time many 
of the loan companies on a large number of loans made by them during the 
last five years have made a rate of 8 per cent, sometimes 9 per cent, but I am 
told that the loan companies refused to loan to those who have applied for 
renewals of loans, at less than 9 per cent, that is, mortgage companies. I do 
not know whether or not all the loan companies do that, but I know that in 
some cases at least they have refused to renew at less than 9 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What about the banks?—A. The banks have ordinarily charged 8 per 
cent. 
The CuarrmMan: By the Bank Act they can only charge 7 per cent. 


Mr. Sates: There is no penalty in the Bank Act. 


Witness: If a man went to law about it, he might get a decision of the 
Court that he could only be compelled to pay 7 per cent, but it would preclude 
his borrowing again, and as farmers are borrowers and expect to be borrowers 
tor some time to come, they do not do that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. “The borrower is servant unto the lender?”—A. Yes, sir, he is. 


Mr. Saues: I will show a letter in which the bank is demanding 9 per 
cent. 

Witness: I was on a note for a fellow last year; he went to get it renewed; 
I asked, What is the interest on it? He said the interest was 9 per cent, and 
when I asked why that was, he said it was because he did not pay it all up last 
year. I said that that made it harder. I think if a man has good eredit and he 
has satisfied the bank, he can get money at 8 per cent. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. These banks are branches of eastern banks?—A. Yes, they have a 
branch in almost every town, and sometimes there will be two branches in a 
town. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You generally find two branches of different banks in the same town 
charging the same rates of interest?—A. Yes. There is no competition; at 
least it has not come under my notice that there is any competition in the 
rate of interest. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You have told us that the gross debt was about $400,000,000?—A. I said 
it could not be less than that. 
Q. The population is around 900,000?—A. Around 900,000. 
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Q. That would give a per capita debt of about $440?—A. In my opinion 
it is a lot more than that, and at least must be multiplied by 5 which is the 
average family. The figures I have given are not complete. 

Q. They do not make the condition bad enough?—A. I have allowed 
very little for private debts. I do not want to over-state the case; I would 
rather under-state it. In addition to these things I have mentioned regarding— 

Q. I have not quite finished with that question. Take a sound banking 
and financial institution, doing business on a sound basis, would you expect it 
to lend money to these people that are in the last stage of bankruptcy ?—A. 
When I was speaking of credits, I was not referring to banks, I was referring 
to a long credit system like what they have in the United States, or Switzer- 
land. I did not say that we were suffering from a lack of money from the 
bank. 

Q. You said the banks charged a high rate of interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. High rates of interest and poor security go hand in hand?—A. Yes. 
Western land, was not always poor security; it is becoming poor security, and 
the rates will be fixed by the kind of security there is. We are suffering for lack 
of cheaper money. In the United States farmers are getting money, as far 
as the security warrants them in getting it, at five and a half per cent. I[ 
got that from Washington; I wrote for that information. The lowest we got 
it at was 8 per cent, and it has gone to 9. 

We do not think agriculture should be compelled to pay more than agri- 
culture in other countries is paying. We believe that some steps will have te 
be taken to provide an adequate scheme outside the Province. We are not 
a depositing Province; the amount for disposal in that way is very limited. 
We think some method or means will have to be devised for creating a Federal 
loan scheme; I am referring to rural credits, mortgages at the present time. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You want a Federal farm loan scheme?—A. I do not think anything 
outside of that is going to be effective. 

Q. For the simple reason that Provinces such as Saskatchewan have ex- 
hausted their resources?—A. Yes, and we believe the Federal Government is 
interested. 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. Edwards, I do not think you appreciated the im- 
portance of that question. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. According to the figures you have given us, Saskatchewan is virtually 
bankrupt?—A. I did not say that it is actually bankrupt, because bankruptcy 
depends upon the value of your assets. The assets of Saskatchewan are great, 
but they are not worth anything while farming is unprofitable. I believe farming 
in Saskatchewan can be made profitable; then we will have assets sufficient to 
warrant the assertion that we are not anywhere near bankruptcy. The Pro- 
vince is all right, but the limitations placed upon us have made it impossible 
for us to farm; it is not because we cannot produce enough, because we can 
produce enough in the Province of Saskatchewan to live comfortably and pay 
our debts if we are on as fair a basis as anybody else. We claim that the 
tariff discriminates against us, and that transportation costs are discriminatory 
rates. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say, as I understand it, that if you could be put upon on! evel 
basis with these other businessess with which you have to compete in the West, 
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taking into consideration the price which you have to pay for the essential 
commodities, the rate of interest and so forth, that there is no reason why you 
should not hold your end up?—A. I see no reason why we should not. We 
have to buy in a protected market and sell in an open market, and it is not 
fair. In Canada the most important thing is to make agriculture profitable. 
We can have a development without a protective tariff. We do not think it is 
a fair deal, to compel us to buy in a protected market and sell in an open 
market. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You are a free trader?—A. I am a free trader, absolutely. I will quali- 
fy that by saying that we cannot get it all at once; we have to use discretion, 
even if applying a remedy. If a man has a diseased leg, the doctor does not 
take an axe and chop it off. It is the same with our industrial system. Indus- 
tries have grown up which are not natural to the country. Do not lower the 
tariff over night, but eliminate the protective principle, to allow the farmers 
of the country to produce as cheaply as possible. 

Besides these things, we have the lack of defilation since the war, the great 
costs incurred by the farmers while the war was on; the Government fixed 
the prices for his product, the only fixed price in the country. He was com- 
pelled to buy at the prices the people set. These prices were fixed, except 
the year the Wheat Board operated, when he got the prices which prevailed in 
the competitive markets of the world. 

Q. For wheat?—A. For wheat. Unfortunately when the war was on the 
price of wheat was high, but the country did not have the crops. They were 
handicapped by high expenses. On acount of inflated prices everything they 
bought, and not getting good crops to meet those increased expenditures, many 
districts went into debt. We did not have as good average crops during the war 
as before the war. If we had been getting good crops, we would have come 
through in better shape. 

I have a comparative list of prices, but I have taken up enough time now. 
This list shows that the deflation in prices we pay is not nearly as complete as it 
is in connection with things we have to sell. That seems a hard matter to 
adjust, because labour refused to come down in price. Mrs. MacNaughton out- 
lined how that affected the farmer. When a thing costs a man more, he can 
pass it on largely, because he has the power of setting the price of his com- 
modity, whether it is labour or merchandise. If a man finds that the cost of 
living is higher, he asks for more wages, or strikes for it. His wages must 
necessarily be set having regard to the cost of living. Ifa manufacturer finds 
that it costs him more to manufacture an article, he does not put it on the 
market at less than its cost; he puts it on the market at what it costs him, plus 
a reasonable profit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that is the way things are done in Canada?—A. I think 
there are too many gentlemen’s agreements. Still, it has some effect. 

Q. The cost of production is one of the elements? A. I think that under 
our system it is possible to have combines, because competition is eliminated. 
Our industries are affected very little by outside competition; they charge more 
than the stuff is worth, and if they can manufacture stuff as cheaply as they 
can in the United States, they can have an agreement to market it at not much 
difference from what the United States will ask in order to make a sale in 


Canada. 
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By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Do you think it is possible to regulate the market, when the individual 
himself can regulate and set his own prices?—A. I do. 

Q. You are advocating a readjustment between what you have to buv and 
what we have to sell?—A. I think that readjustment will have to take place in 
what we have to buy. I do not know that we can expect much more than one 
dollar a bushel, f.o.b. Fort William. Europe needs our wheat, and will need 
it for a long time to come. The price of our wheat is set in the Old Country, 
not here. It will be difficult to arrange in any way for regulating the price of 
wheat, because it is being marketed in almost every month of the year by some 
country, and it is a very difficult thing to govern. 

My point is this, that largely the farmers are at a great disadvantage, 
because of the fact that other classes have refused to deflate the prices of their 
products the way he has been compelled to deflate his. 

I will read some figures to illustrate what I mean. Although the price 
the farmer is compelled to accept for his products is much the same in dollars 
and cents as compared with the price he received in 1918, he has to pay a great 
deal more in transportation charges than he did before the war. In 1913 the 
carrying charge on a bushel of wheat from Fort Wiliam to Montreal by all water 
route was close to 6 cents per bushel. During recent years the charge for the 
same service has averaged 10 cents for water transportation. The cost per 
bushel last fall rose as high as twenty cents and over from Fort William to 
Montreal. 

The price charged by transportation companies for their services is in some 
instances at least one hundred per cent higher than in 1913, while the farmer 
has to take the same price for his products. 

The following was the average price per bushel of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax in Saskatchewan in 1913. Wheat 71 cents in 1913, 76 cents in 1921. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At what place was that, and what grade was it?—A. That is the price 
received at the stations. I have the authorities here for it. 

Q. The station price at any station in Saskatchewan?—A. At local points, 
all grades. Of course our grades were higher this year. If we had had low 
grades we would not have had as much. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You are not quoting No. 1, are you?—A, No, sir, I am quoting the 
average of the grades. 

Oats sold for 25 cents in 1913, and for 24 cents in 1921. 

Q. You have not the prices for 1922?—-A. No, sir. This is for 1921. The 
crop season was not completed, and the statistics have not been compiled. Bar- 
ley sold for 30 cents in 1913, and for 36 cents in 1921. Flax sold for 95 cents in 
1913 and for $1.38 in 1921. That indicates a considerable rise in the price 
of flax. 


By the Chairman: 


. In comparison with other grain crops, flax does not amount to very 
much?—A. No, sir. Potatoes sold for 47 cents a bushel in 1913, and for 50 cents: 
per bushel in 1921. 

According to the Canada Year Book, steers were sold at an average price 
of $37.50 in 1913 as compared with $35 in 1921. It is rather significant to 
note that although the farmer only got five cents per bushel more for his wheat 


in 1921 over 1913, flour was $4.80 and over per hundred pounds in 1921, com- 
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pared with $3.20 in 1913. Although the price the farmer received for his cattle 
in 1921 was less than in 1913, yet the cost of sirloin steak was 44.4 in 1913, 
compared with 54.6 in January, 1922. 

An eight-foot binder costing $168 in 1913 will cost the farmer $280 in 1923. 
A twenty-section mower in 1913 cost the farmer $59.60; in 1923 it will cost 
him $99. A twenty double disc drill in 1913 cost $148, in 1923 it will cost 
$240. <A three-and-a-half-inch waggon in 1913 cost $71, in 1923 it will cost 
$136. That means a waggon with a three-and-a-half-inch tire. 

A fourteen inch gang plough cost in 1913 $82, in 1923 it will cost $158. 

In 1911 the cost of farm labour in Saskatchewan was $200 per year. In 
1913, $272 to $434 per year or $36 to $40 per month was paid for the summer 
months. In 1922 farmers paid $360 to $400 per year, and from $45 to $60 per 
month for the summer months. Common city labour in 1913 was being paid 
25 cents per hour as compared with 50 cents per hour in 1922. 

Q. The farmers are not paying 50 cents per hour?—A. No, sir; this is un- 
skilled city labour. They do not pay by the hour, they pay by the month. 
Male school teachers received an average salary in Saskatchewan in 1913 of 
$942.50 as compared with $1,553.66 in 1921. Female teachers received average 
salaries in 1913 of $748.85 as compared with $1,326.33 in 1921. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Why do you discriminate between the sexes out there?—A. I suppose 
it is for the same reason as they do here. 

Q. A relic of barbarism, I suppose. Nearly all your teachers are female? 
—-A. The big majority of them are. Usually when they have more than one 
room the trustees like to have a male principal thinking he is able to keep 
better order. That is one reason for the discrimination. 

Now for some of the other necessities of the farm. If we take the figure 
174 as being the cost of lumber in 1913, the price in 1923 would be represented 
by 334, almost 100 per cent increase. If 139 represents the price of furniture 
in 1913, 228 would represent the price in 1923. Kitchen furnishings are repre- 
sented by 120 in 1913 as compared with 261 in 1923. Although the price the 
farmer received for his wool in 1913 was 17 as compared to 18 in 1923, the 
price of the finished product to the farmer was 225 in 1923 as compared with 
124 in 1913. The price of hides to the farmer in 1923 is 135 as compared to 
184 in 1913, yet the cost of leather in 1923 is higher than in 1913, being 169 in 
1923 as compared with 152 in 1913. Boots and shoes cost the consumer 207 
in 1923 as compared with 146 in 1913. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What year is taken as your 100 in these figures; I see 1913 is generally 
taken over 100. You are giving index figures?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Index figures always give the year, and then go above or below the 
100?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is taken as the 100, in your figures?—A. Many of these are taken 
from the Labour Gazette. I will just compare the two years. I am not sure 
which year he is taking as the 100. 

A threshing separator costing $1,200 in 1913 will cost $1,650 in 1923, and 
a steam engine of 25 horse power costing $3,100 in 1913 will cost $4,100 in 1923. 

The cost of a threshing looms large in our production costs. Stock thresh- 
ing cost the farmer 84 to 9 cents in 1913 per bushel for wheat, and from 12 to 
15 cents per bushel in 1922. The average taxes per quarter section in Saskat- 
chewan in 1916 were $23.85 as compared with $44.39 in 1922. 

Those are all the comparative prices I have, Mr. Chairman. 

[Mr. ‘George F. Edwards.] 
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The CuairMan: It is now one o’clock, gentlemen. Mr. Edwards has given 
us very full information. I do not know that we can wait any longer now to 
question him. I was wondering whether we should bring him back this after- 
noon. I rather think not. Mr. Edwards, we are exceedingly obliged to you 
for your full and complete statement. 


This Committee will resume at four o’clock. I really must spend a little 
more time in the House. We are going to call Mr. Toupin as our first witness, 
to be followed by Mr. Cummings. 


(The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 4 p.m. Tuesday, April 10th, 
1923.) 


Afternoon Session 


Housr or COMMONS 
ComMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuespay, April 10, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


The CuamrMANn: With your permission gentlemen, I am going to ask Mr. 
Edwards a question on one point. 


Grorce Epwarps Recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This morning, Mr. Edwards, you testified concerning the amount of 
indebtedness in the province of Saskatchewan. Would you tell the Committee 
whether that indebtedness is of recent date, or whether it is an accumulation, 
extending over some years?—A. Well, it is an accumulation extending over some 
years. Of course, some of it is of recent date, no doubt; that is, the taxes are from 
year to year, and there was not such a large debt so far as taxes and some of 
those other things are concerned. But it is an accumulation; in fact, at that 
conference in Regina in 1921, one gentleman who was representing the imple- 
ment companies doing business in Saskatchewan, made the statement that 
conditions were as bad in 1914 as they were at that date. We questioned the 
accuracy of his statement, but the fact that he made that statement shows 
that there was a heavy indebtedness at that time. Of course, there was a 
heavy crop:in 1913 which helped a lot and in some parts of the country in 1916. 
Of course, during the war, there was that fictitious prosperity or conditions 
which gave the appearance of prosperity; but the situation was bad in 1914. 
It is an accumulation over a term of years, not altogether of one year more 
than any other. It has been over a period of years. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Were not the conditions the same in all the western states, agriculturally 
speaking?—A. In 1914? 
Q. Yes.—A. They may have been. I was not conversant with the situation 
then. 
Mr. McKay: The records so show it. 


(Mr. George F. Edwards.] 
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G. Toupin: Called and sworn. 


The CuarrMAN: Mr. Toupin has very kindly brought several copies of the 
thesis which he desires to place before us, and I will pass them around so that 
there may be one copy for every two of us. Mr. Toupin will give his evidence 
in English, although his native tongue is French, and we thank him for that 
courtesy. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Gustave Toupin. 

Q. You are a professor, are you not in the Agricultural College of Oka?— 
A, Yes sir. 

Q. In the Province of Quebec?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What special studies have you followed? First of all, how long have 
you been a professor?—A. Two years. 

Q. What has been the line of study that you have specially followed?—A. 
Live stock, animal husbandry, and rural agricultural economics. 

an You have been a professor for two years? What studies did you pursue 
before you took up your position at Oka?—A. First, I took my classical course 
of Agriculture, three years, at Oka, and then I took a Post-graduate course at 
Cornell University on animal husbandry and agricultural economics, and I have 
been teaching for two years? 

Q. You took a classical course at Montreal College I understand, and then 
a course at the College of Oka?—-A. For three years. 

Q. Then you took a post-graduate course at Cornell?—A. For two years. 

Q. And you have been teaching at Oka for—A. Two years. 

Q. Oka is on the Lake of Two Mountains?—A. Exactly. 

Q. How many students have you?—A. One hundred students. 

The CHAIRMAN: Professor Toupin has prepared a statement, and with the 
concurrence of the Committee I would suggest that we read it over together and 


pick out the points on which we desire to ask questions, and when he has finished 
reading the statement, we will question him. 


“SoME OF THE CAUSES WHICH PARALYSE THE PRoGESS OF THE MAJsoritTy OF 
FARMERS IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


: Contents 
I. Introduction. 
(1) A statement of the general labour income farmers in the Province 

of Quebec from different sources. 

(2) A statement of the general system of farming in the Province of 
Quebec. 

II. A few causes Paralysing the Progress. 

(1) The lack of a systematic production of field crops for milk and 
bacon production. 

(2) The lack of rational management of live stock, especially in 
feeding and raising live stock. 

(3) The lack of sanitary cow barns (live stock houses). 

(4) The lack of good sires. 

(5) The lack of a good side line. 

III. Remedies. 

Such a situation may be explained only by a lack of knowledge of 
rational farming or by a lack of credits to apply —— methods 
of farming. 

Remedies then must come from: 
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Mediate Remedies: 
(1) Perhaps credits. 
(2) Unity of conception of the system of farming in the P.Q. 
(3) Boost the growing of more clover and alfalfa of more silage and 
roots. 
(4) The formation of a provincial cow testing, feeding and breeding 
association. 
Immediate Remedies: 
(1) The foundation of a Provincial Department of Agricultural 
economics—in direct relation with our agricultural colleges. 
(2) A more efficient teaching in our agricultural colleges and the 
vulgarisation of this teaching in the different grades of our rural 
schools. 


Introduction 


“Mr. J. A. Ste-Marie formerly husbandman at the Central Experimental 
Farm, at Ottawa and now director of the Experimental Farm of Ste-Anne de la 
Pocatiere, P.Q., made, in the year 1920, a survey work on 302 farms in six 
counties of the Province of Quebec. He found that the average labour income 
of the farmer was $338. Making a comparison between two groups of fifty 
farms each, the first one being well managed according to rational methods of 
farming and the second one less well managed, all farms in each group having 
about the same number of acres (130), the same invested capital, the same 
animal units, he found that the first group operated at a gain of $1,152 and the 
second one at a loss of $722. According to reports received from others who 
made survey work along the same line, the labour income of farmers, last year, 
was still below Mr. Ste-Marie’s compilations. There is no doubt that the 


present increasing flow of rural depopulation has its first cause in the labour | 


income of farmers. Low salaries on the farm have always been—in the past— 
in my opinion the primary cause of the movement towards cities. The only 
difference to-day is that the same cause is even more true. If Canada wishes 
to make progress by the federal and provincial governments, the agricultural 
colleges, the educators in general, the press, all have the duty to face the 
problem, to study first of all the causes of this national evil which handicaps 
our development in each province and to bring sound accurate remedies to the 
low labour income of farmers. That is one of the aims, I think, of- your Com- 
mittee and the reason of my coming here. 

“T intend to discuss in this paper some of the causes which paralyze the 
progress of the majority of our farmers in the Province of Quebec, and to present 
to your Committee my point of view on the accurate remedies to be brought up. 
I will base my argumentation on my work as a judge of the last ‘Farm Agri- 
cultural Merit Contest’; also on my experience as a farmer’s son, my obser- 
vations during my trips through certain parts of the Province, my seven years’ 
study of agriculture, especially my study of live stock and finally on the work 
I am trying to do in the county of Two Mountains. 

At the beginning of my thesis it is necessary, I think, to give a clear state- 
ment of the general system of farming of Quebec, to show what influence this 
system has developed and to prove that it will continue so for a long time yet. 

“The source of income is usually the basis used to classify the type of 
farming. In the province of Quebec the principal sources of income of the 
greatest part of our farmers might be summarized this way: Milk, hogs, sheep, 
poultry and field crops such as hay and grain. Some will derive their income 
from all those products. Some will derive the greatest percentage of their 
revenue from the sale of crops, hay and grains; but the great majority, I think. 
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are deriving their income from dairy products and hog raising as a derivative 
industry of dairy. Without taking into consideration horticultursts, poultry 
men, beekeepers, fruit-growers who are but a very small group among the great 
mass of our farmers, we may say that most of our farmers transform hay and 
grain in milk and pork, some entirely, others a strong percentage selling the 
rest as cash crops. Therefore the system of farming in the province of Quebec 
is based upon milk production and hog raising, upon live stock keeping in 
general. That is the principal source of income. 

“Such a system exists since more than 25 years. It took place under the 
influence of certain economical factors which are still existing and will remain 
operating very far in the future. These factors are: Lack of competition 
among other possible systems, demands of the market, soil and climate. Thirty- 
five years ago, when the cash crops farming system became a failure, our 
farmers had no other issue than to leave the farm for the United States or take 
to live stock raising. They had not the liberty of choosing; they oriented their 
efforts towards the safer path and they based their system upon milk and to a 
certain extent upon hog raising. The demand of the market for animal 
products, by that time was strong, surer than for any other farm products. Soil 
and climate were fit to furnish grain and forage for milk and pork production. 
For all these reasons most of our farmers under the direction of our agricultural 
schools, and government propaganda, went into that type of farming which will 
remain unchanged very far into the future, because the same factors are still 
existing. Of course, as long as the province of Quebec will possess nothing but 
the actual centres of consumption, as long as industry will not make greater our 
cities, consequently greater the demand for horticultural products, fruits, honey, 
poultry, those products will remain nothing but side lines on the farm or the 
undertakings of specialists who will never be but a very small group among the 
great mass of our farmers. 

“On the other hand, cash crop farming especially by this day of American 
embargo is a hazardous operation and most often than otherwise does not pay in 
general and will remain in the future the system of very few farmers. Necessar- 
ily then, the great mass of our farmers will continue to orient their work towards 
milk and hog production, because the factors which have brought up this type 
of farming are the same in number and in a certain extent operating stronger 
than in the past. Of course, the demand for animal products such as milk, 
butter, cheese and bacon is strong on the local market. The foreign market 
demand for those products is limited, according to Dr. Grisdale, only by their 
quality. If we take into consideration that any kind of industry, to survive, 
must be based upon a permanent market for its products, we must conclude that 
our type of farming, based upon milk and hog production, is in accordance with 
that economical requirement, and apparently will remain so, very long in the 
future. 

It is with this conception in mind that I will try to point out a few causes 
which paralyze the progress of a great number of our farmers who mostly have 
a system of farming based upon milk production, and hog raising to a certain 
extent. 

As I said before, the failure of our farmers does not come from an error in 
the choice of their type of farming but rather in the organization of their enter- 
prise to make efficient their system. 


A Few Causes Which Paralyze Progress 
There are many causes but we may bring down to five those which handicap 
the progress of our farmers in the province of Quebec: 
1. The lack of a systematic Bacon of field crops towards milk 


and bacon production. 
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2. The lack of rational management of live stock especially along 
the line of feeding and raising cattle. 

3. The lack of sanitary live stock houses. 

4. The lack of good sires. 

5. The lack of a good side line to balance their system. 


Systematic Organization of Field Crops 


We have shown in the previous pages that the production of milk with hog 
raising is the basis of the majority of our farming system in the P.Q., and that 
it cannot be otherwise, on account of the influence of certain economic factors 
which command such a type of farmer. The primary condition of the efficiency 
of this system is to orient field crops towards the main lines of production in 
order to furnish abundantly and economically the appropriate forage, grain and 
pasture which will be transformed into milk or bacon. That is a fundamental 
principle, the first condition of success. To produce milk abundantly and 
economically, a good pasture in summer, clover or alfalfa, silage and roots for 
the winter season are absolutely necessary. Straw and timothy hay, we all 
know, are not fit alone for milk production. If we have a certain number of 
progressive farmers in Quebec who are organized to produce good field crops, 
unfortunately the number of those who are lacking in that point is still too great. 
We have to admit the fact. Clover and alfalfa is not sufficiently grown, that is 
however the best forage for milk production, because it is the one which may 
contribute to furnish cheaply the protein requirements of milking cows. Corn 
for silage in the south of the Province is not cultivated yet by the majority of 
our farmers, and the roots which may grow all through the Province are not 
generalized enough. What are the consequences of such a situation? (1) A low 
average milk production per cow. (2) Higher cost of concentrates for those 
who feed some in the spring or in the fall. Of course, when the basal relation 
is made up of carbohydrate feed such as timothy hay, corn fodder, corn stover 
and straw, all poor in protein, we have to buy high protein feed to complete the 
ration, such as gluten, cottonseed meal or linseed oil meal, all high costing feeds, 
consequently making higher the cost of production of milk. To summarize, the 
lack of systematic production contributes either to maintain the low average 
production of milking cows or to raise the cost of production of milk for those 
who buy convenient feeds; at all events it contributes to paralyze the progress 
of our farmers. 

Irrational Management of Live Stock 


Rational management of live stock deals with different points—all important 
—of which however, two are predominant: the raising of calves, and the rational 
feeding of the stock in general. In my opinion, I do not hesitate to say that the 
stumbling block of our farmers is there. 

The rational principles of calf raising may be resumed this way: (1) weaned, 
when born. (2) Fed with complete milk, two or three weeks. (3) Fed, after 
that time, with skim milk and an appropriate concentrate. (4) Kept in a box 
stall, clean and well lighted. 

A too great number of our farmers unfortunately are doing just the opposite 
especially in feeding and housing. They feed nothing but skim milk to their 
calves, and they tie them up too often in the manure alley. Such a method is 
one of the best ways to bring up scrub cattle who will eat more than they produce. 

The lack of rational feeding of stock in general, direct consequence of a lack 
of systematic production of field crops and a lack of scientific knowledge of 
feeding cattle, is the most important cause paralyzing the progress of our farmers. 
An industrial ought to know, if he wishes to make a success of his undertaking, 


the modern process of fabrication, and must possess the appropriate raw matter 
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to transform. Most of our farmers do not raise the necessary raw material 
that can be transformed into milk as shown in the previous pages, and they have, 
in my opinion, something to learn yet about the rational feeding of live stock. 
I will try to prove that assertion. 

Each animal, whatever the class it belongs to, has its own requirements in 
digestible nutrients according to its age and its weight, and for a dairy cow 
according to her weight and her milk and fat production. Those nutrients are: 
Protein, carbo-hydrates and fats. The sum of the three kinds, its fats being 
multiplied by 2.25, gives what we call the total digestible nutrients. 

A cow weighing 1,000 pounds must receive in a maintenance ration: 


DM. Dig *Pre oo TING NR. 
er ee et Nef 4 7.925 1.10 


The same cow giving 30 pounds milk, 4 per cent fat must receive a ration 
containing 


D.M. Digaekr: £.DEN. N.R. 
GOO oa GS A HTN 2.32 18.30 1599 
2.65 1:6.8 


Keeping in mind the above statement let us consider the feeding of milk 
cows during a whole year. The cows usually freshen at the end of March or at 
the beginning of April. They are milked until January of the next year. From 
January to April they become dry, and are put on a maintenance ration. 

Let us look over during the previous two periods the usual rations which are 
served according to the different parts of the province. We will consider first 
the period from January until April, that is the period of the maintenance ration. 
~The following are maintenance rations that I consider are being fed by many 
farmers. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a table of rations, tending to prove that certain 
rations are poor and unfit to keep cows in good condition. I do not know that 
this Committee is interested in these figures. 


The CHarrMaNn: I think we are interested in that, gentlemen, are we not? 
Yes, go on.—A. I gave you what we call the standard of feeding a moment ago, 
- and we will compare this standard with the following ration and we will see that 
those rations are wrong. I think it is not necessary to try to prove to this 
Committee that straw is not fit to maintain a dairy cow. Everyone knows that. 
This ration does not contain a sufficient amount of nutrients to keep a cow in 
good condition and to prepare her for the next milk flow. The table is is follows: 


Cows of 1,000 Pounds 


D.M. Dig. Br. EDEN. 5 Neko 

Standande 2to 2leponndse .jp.d5.\. a 7 T9251 5 Loko 
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Cows of 1,000 Pounds—Concluded 


D.M. fei if i enema ie 
Cost. 
M. ay So it on neue Snispep eee a Memeo 1 Ot. 1 os 
6: Straiwe, MO dade: age anes 
Mixed “Cina ebi solar pe dint tie c(t wel Oememe memteeetin 0) LCR 
Hay ke) Secs a olla 
7. Straws ROG Gage ener 
Clover . LO: 6 | core cs cuce supers cis te eli een UE AZ 
8. Straw Du EE) cae aia eas 
Clover SYGLY oo 1 BIS 8S ee ee 
Silage  20c% 


Now let us discuss these rations, as follows. 

Ration No. 1 is fed but by a very few farmers. It is the worst that we can 
conceive. 

Numbers 2, 3 and 4 are a considerable improvement on the first one, but 
still unbalanced; they are served to a certain extent. 

Number 5 is unbalanced. It is served by many farmers. 

Number 6 is better than the others but still is not well balanced. 

Number 7 made up of straw and clover; and number 8 made up of straw, 
clover and silage are well balanced and cows may be kept in good condition on 
them. 

The six first ones or others not mentioned here, but of the same type, are 
more used, in my opinion, than the two last ones, and evidently are less well 
balanced to keep animals in normal condition. 

On the other hand, most of our cows on the farm entered the stable, in the 
fall, in a rather thin condition. The period of January to March should be 
then the one where they could recover their flesh, their elements of reserve, in 
order to be well prepared for the next lactation period. In that case then, it is 
more than a maintenance ration that should be given them. The dry period of 
cows is considered by the best breeders as one of the greatest importance to 
prepare the future milk flow. Most of our farmers do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to that most important point. This is a very great mistake, because a cow 
who freshens in thin condition cannot give a big production of milk during the 
year. I summarize the discussion of the feeding during that period by saying 
that the rations of our cows by that time are too poor to prepare them for a 
big production, and that is so because first we do not grow enough clover in 
general, and secondly, possibly not enough silage and roots. The rational feed- 
ing of our cows during that period is of the highest importance. 

What about the feeding of cows during the period of milk flow? The feed- 
ing by that time is not a great deal better, except in June, because nature then 
feeds the cow with pasture. 

From the time the cow freshens until the time she goes to pasture, the 
rations are unbalanced, an account of a lack of clover, and on account of a 
concentrate which is too poor in protein. Of course, most of our basal rations 
on the farm—as I said before—are made up of carbo- hydrate feeds, such as 
mixed hay, timothy hay, straw, corn fodder, with those forages we have to buy, 
for a good milk production ration, high protein feed such as linseed oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, gluten or brewers’ grain. However, that is just what the 
great majority a our farmers do not do. The immediate consequence of an 
unbalanced ration, after the cow is freshened, is that she will lose her flesh in 
about one month of lactation, and will decrease rapidly in Spee aie thus 
reducing considerably the whole year’s reproduction. 
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Life on good pasture in the month of June ‘is the golden period for cows. 
because green pasture furnishes a well balanced ration in general. 

But this period does not last very long, not further than the month of 
August in general. Of course by that time this green pasture dries up more 
often by lack of rainfall. Therefore the pasture starts then to furnish an 
unbalanced ration and the cow starts to decrease in milk flow if pasture is not 
supplemented with concentrates or by corn silage of the previous year, or other 
green forage. If we summarize now the whole year’s feeding of our milking 
cows, we may conclude that outside pasture time, from the end of May to the 
end of August, cows are fed in general with an unbalanced ration. I don’t 
hesitate to say that the poor feeding of our cattle on account first of the lack 
of a systematic production of field crops in view of milk production—and 
secondly on account of the buying of inappropriate concentrates, is the 
stumbling block to milk production. The average production of our cows is 
something around 4,000 pounds each in Quebec. I cannot see by what means 
we may increase that average, if we do not solve the problem of feeding. Bulls 
alone cannot cure the evil. 


The Lack of Sanitary Live Stock Houses 


The two first causes which I have discussed up to this point, and which 
paralyze the progress of our farmers, within the system of farming described, 
are:— 

1. The lack of a systematic production of field crops. 

2. The lack of a rational management of live stock, especially the raising 
of calves and the feeding of cattle in general. 


The third cause, and not the least, is the lack of sanitary live stock houses, 
well lighted and well ventilated. Sunshine and fresh air are two elements 
absolutely necessary to the normal functions of the organism. 

Sunshine is sure death to bacteria, as you know, and acts by the inter- 
mediary of some rays on the organism which it stimulates. Fresh air, by its 
oxygen, may be considered, to a certain extent, as a food. Sunshine and fresh 
air, cleanliness of live stock houses and good feeds are the best ways to prevent 
disease among the cattle, especially tuberculosis. If the sanitary conditions of 
our cow barns have been greatly improved since a few years, we have still 
much to do—and this point must have a prominent place on the programme ci 
the campaign for live stock—especially dairy cattle improvement. 


Bulls 


What might be the influence of a good pure bred sire, poorly fed and tied 
with a chain in a dark unventilated cowbarn? I will let you, gentlemen, give 
the answer. Many farmers have bought pure bred sires or used one of another 
party and the milk did not raise very much in the pails. We cannot lay too 
much stress on the importance of a good bull, provided we control the two other 
factors, feeding and sanitary housing. Those factors must work together. 


The Lack of a Good Side Line 


At the beginning of my discussion I recalled the low labour income made 
in general by the average farmer. I started with that point in view: why sc 
low a labour income? I have shown in my introduction that the failure does 
not depend upon a mistake in the choice of the type of farming because this 
type is commended by some economic factors outside of our control, and I have 
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tried to demonstrate, up to this point, that the failure is due rather to some 
mistakes within the type. I have mentioned four of these so far. I have 
another that we may call the lack of a good side line. By side line I mean a 
special production along with the main one. This side line will be influenced 
by different economic factors, such as: markets, the vicinity of a canning 
plant, cheap labour, size of the farm, soil and climate, taste. One farmer may 
adopt potato growing for instance, another one vegetables; others may choose 
according to their environment among poultry, bees, the production of regis- 
tered oats, of clover seed or of pure bred cattle. Our system of farming ought 
to be balanced by a side line to attain its maximum of efficiency. The side 
line acts as a balanced flow and reduces—if well chosen—the chances of poor 
labour income. It is not wise in general to rely upon only one source of income. 
If the market for the article we produce is poor, we have no issue to avoid low 
labour income on the farm. The side line prevents this inconvenience. 

At its last meeting the Council of Agriculture of Quebec adopted two 
amendments to the rules of the Farm Agriculture Merit Contest. By those 
amendments, 130 points in our scale of points will be given to the appreciation 
of the efficiency of the farming system. This appreciation will be based upon 
the points I have discussed here in the previous pages, and upon the value oi 
side line production. 

There are still other causes which paralyze the progress of our farmers, 
but in my opinion, I think I have discussed the principal ones, the ones which 
operate more strongly than others, against our farmers, in spite of the excellent 
work done by the Provincial Government, our District representative and our 
Agricultural Colleges. 


Suggested Remedies 


How can we explain that we note so many weak points in the organization 
of our farms? In my opinion, they may be given in this way; either the 
farmers still have something to learn of the scientific and rational agriculture— 
or they are lacking of credits to make the necessary ameliorations, in other words. 
to realize in practice new methods. 

I am not qualified to discuss credits to farmers here. That is out of my 
Jine of work. It may be that something should be done in this line of work. 
Of course many farmers will be willing to spend money for a silo, for the 
improvement of their cowbarns, or for the buying of limestone in order to 
improve the texture of the soil for clover production, but they cannot undertake: 
such work, because they are handicapped by a lack of credits. Nevertheless, 
If I consider the credits to the farmers as a question which deserves full consider- 
ation, it is my opinion that the problem of the low labour income of our farmers. 
cannot entirely be solved by that remedy. Credit may, to a certain extent, 
soften the evil, may help to cure it, but alone, as someone many think yet, it. 
is not able to solve the problem. What we need necessarily in my. opinion,. 
actually is two kinds of remedies, mediate and immediate ones. 


M aie Remedies 


Among the mediate remedies are the following:— 


(1) Unity of conception among all agricultural propagandists upon the 
system of our farming, which is based and must be based in general upon an 
efficient milk and hog production, with a good side line. All our men should’ 
have that conception always in mind, in whatever line they may be specialized. 


The success of our farmers will depend largely upon their efficiency to produce: 


milk and bacon. 
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(2) A campaign stronger than in the past if possible in regard to clover 
and alfalfa production; in regard to corn silage in the Montreal region and 
roots in the rest of the province. Two things have handicapped the success of 
clover in certain parts of our province; the texture of the soil and the poor 
value of manure. I am glad to say that our Provincial Government, by the 
intermediary of its Field Crops Department, is starting a campaign for the con- 
struction of manure sheds, giving special subsidies to farmers who wish to build 
manure sheds, and another campaign on limestone to be applied on clay soil. 
These campaigns are very good, and I hope that Mr. Phil. Roy, Chief of the 
Field Crop Department, will make a success of them. 

(3) Cow testing, feeding and breeding associations under the direction of 
a supervisor, who will test the milk and will survey the feeding and breeding. 
Such as they are now, most of our farmers need a constant direction along those 
lines. Feeding a cow efficiently and economically is a difficult problem. It is 
still a more difficult problem to know the right kind of concentrates to buy. 
All those difficulties may be easily solved by a good supervisor, a specialist in 
animal husbandry. Mr. A. Morin, General Secretary of the Provincial Breeders’ 
Association in Quebec, is responsible for this suggestion. He is the man who 
may give this Committee all the explanations upon the organizations and 
functioning of those associations in existence in the United States and Denmark 
I think. 


Immediate Remedies 


I have two other immediate remedies to point out before finishing this too 
long study. 

(1) The creation in our province of a strong Department of Agricultural 
Economies, entirely devoted to the study of the economical questions, by means 
of survey work on any kind of lines in agriculture, especially on markets. This 
Department, analyzing the agricultural situation, will furnish to our agricul- 
tural colleges the information they need for an up-to-date point teaching, and to 
the men on extension work, right and sound directions. 

(2) The second immediate remedy is more agricultural teaching. Let us 
put more stress on agricultural teaching, not only in our schools affiliated to the 
universities, but at the different degrees of our rural schools, both secondary and 
primary, in order to prepare the youth to a better understanding of new 
rational methods of farming. The money that the Government invests in agri- 
cultural education is the money which will contribute the most to build up 
Canada on a stronger basis, and to keep our farmers on the farms. 

This is what I have prepared for you, but if there is anything else along 
the same line which I have omitted, I will be pleased to answer your questions 
to the best of my ability. 

The CHamRMAN: You may sit down now, Mr. Toupin, and we will ques- 
tion you. 

A lot of practical things have been suggested in this paper, and I would like 
some of the practical men on this Committee to explore some of the avenues 
of thought which the Professor has so ably opened up to us. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You stated in the first part of your article that you found the average 
labour income of a farmer was $338?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was in your mind in asserting that?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
will answer that by saying that I take it for granted that this work was done 
by Mr. J. A. Ste. Marie. I am not in a position to give you the proper answer, 
as to the way Mr. Ste. Marie found these figures. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. In other words, Professor Toupin, you took as a basis certain figures 
arrived at by Mr. J. A. Ste. Marie, but you have not investigated those figures 
yourself, although you believe them to be accurate?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. There is one thing I would like to know, Professor, if you tell us, that 
is, whether that is after due allowance is made for money invested in the 
farm?—A. Yes, at 6 per cent. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Have you conducted in the Province of Quebec any system of farm 
surveys?—A. You mean, our college? 

Q. No, in any way?—A. The only survey made in the Province of Quebee 
has been made by the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. Mr, Chagnon 
is a husbandman at the farm, and he made a survey in 1920. Last year the 
man who succeeded Mr. Chagnon made a second survey, and he gave me the 
figures last night. I can mention them in my report, if you wish them. They 
are still worse. I will give you some figures from the survey made last year in 
the three counties of Pontiac, Sherbrooke and Bonaventure, in the region of 
Campbell’s Bay, Lennoxville, New Richmond, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, St. 
Casimir and St. Fabien. In the region of Campbell’s Bay, Pontiac County, a 
group of thirty farms has been studied, and the labour income has indicated a 
loss of $99. In Lennoxville, Sherbrooke county, a group of thirty farms showed 
a negative labour income of $53. There is a loss every way in these six regions; 
the labour income is negative. In the first region the loss was $99, in the 
second the loss was $33, in the third the loss was $117, in the fourth the loss 
was $136, in the fifth the loss was $10, and in the sixth the loss was $399. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were they fair farms?—A. Yes, sir, but operated at a loss. 
Q. On each farm?—A. On each farm. 
Q. They made an average loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. Such as you have mentioned?—A. I think that is per group, not per 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. How were those groups determined?—A. That is outside of my line. I 
am taking the figures for granted. The experts have studied the situation. and 
have told me that the situation is such, and I believe it. i 

Q. I am not questioning the figures, but I would like to know how they 
formed those groups?—A. Such survey work is based on the average farm. 

Q. A group of farmers in a district?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they representative farmers?—A. Yes, sir, I believe so. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before 1920, when this loss appears, these men had not been going along 
every year in that fashion, or they would have been out of business; there is 
something that has changed that situation?—A. I understand what you mean. 
You mean that something must have changed the conditions? 

Q. They must have been feeding their cows the same in 1920 as in 1919 
1918 and 1917, and if they had been losing money from year to year they would 
have been out of business; there has been a change; what is it, in your opinion? 


By the Chairman: 


. Do you understand the question? (Repeats question in French.)—A, 
Well, I will make the answer in this way; we cannot say that the low labour 
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income mentioned here has arisen every year; we cannot say that, but we may 
say in general that the labour income is low, and it is low for the reason I am 
mentioning here. 

Q. But Mr. Sales’ idea is this; do you think this low labour income has 
persisted for many years past?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. When was the change made, when did the change occur, and why?—A. 
You mean the decrease in the labour income. Well, as to labour income, we 
may say that the rural population is based upon those who have the farms; I 
cannot say that it was five years ago, because I have no data. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But there has not been very much change in the rural life of Quebec; 
you have not had a floating population, old families moving away and new 
families coming in, families have been on these farms for many years, I under- 
stand; is that not so?—A. Yes, certainly. Now, Mr. Chairman, I might explain 
—TI think I can give some explanation in this way; you asked me if in the past 
our farmers made a low labour income. My answer is yes, because our popu- 
lation is able to adapt itself to a crisis; our population in Quebec is able to face 
a crisis. Take for instance a failure like this labour income negative of $99. 
That means that this farmer has paid his interest. Maybe I can give you a 
definition of labour income; we mean by labour income this, the difference 
between receipts and expenditures. We take the receipts on one side and the 
expenses on the other side, make a subtraction, and take off the interest on the 
capital. It means that these farmers to a certain extent have lifted the interest, 
plus the use of their houses and plus the products of their farms, If our farmers 
have been able to face a crisis, it is because they are able to adapt themselves 
to hard circumstances, rather than buy two pairs of shoes a year they will buy 
none or they will buy one. That is what I mean. 

Q. But they must buy some for winter?—A. Yes, they buy some, I know. 
That is the only explanation I can give of the past. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. They live according to their income?—A. They live according to their 
income; in consequence I get a very low labour income. As to our rural popula- 
tion, you ask me how can a man keep on if he operates at a loss every year? I 
say he will not stay on the farm. The French habitant goes to the United States, 
because he does not make any money in Quebec. That is my explanation. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you admit that you have a rural depopulation in Quebec?—A. Yes. 
Q. You do?—A. Yes. 
Q. I have always been told that Quebec was rather prosperous?—-A. In 
comparison with yours ours is a rural population. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You have a surplus, you can spare some?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I was in Quebec a year ago and the Honourable Mr. Motherwell, the 
Minister of Agriculture, said that Quebec was prosperous because the French 
farmer had a large family and that he did not pay them any wages; is that 
correct ?—A. I cannot answer the question. 

Q. Do the French farmers pay their sons and daughters wages, who work 
on the farms?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. That proves Honourable Mr. Motherwell’s statement?—A. My father 
gave me a division; that was the best he gave me. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You might just tell us the features of rural depopulation in Quebec at 
present, whether people are leaving, and why?—A. Mr. Chairman, I come into 
this, not on past situations but the future. I start with this point of view, that 
according to our survey work in Quebec we are making a low labour income. I 
take this data for granted. We are making a low labour income. I know that 
in Quebec our rural depopulation is not so great as in the other provinces, but 
in the cities we have more people than in the counties, in Quebec. I have tried 
before this committee to give remedies, and that is the point upon which I would 
like to be questioned, what can we do to make better the situation of our 
farmers? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. How would you keep the population on the farm?—A. By trying to 
improve their condition, in order that we may increase their labour income, and 
to increase their labour income I say this, that we have to admit that the 
majority of our farmers must base their farming system on milk and hog raising, 
and I have proved my assertion by giving you some economic factors. We have 
in Quebec a milk and hog production, and that is in our opinion the basis of our 
system of farming. Starting at that point, I would be glad to use the efforts 
of other agricultural colleges and movements to adopt a programme or a method 
of making extension work, to start with this point of view, that the great 
majority of farmers must have a system of farming based upon making hog 
production their system of work. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You think the failure of the farmer is due to himself and his methods? 
—<A. Yes, to himself and his methods. It comes from errors within himself, 
as I have shown to you. For instance, the great majority of our farmers are 
producing milk and hogs, but they have not a systematic production of crops; 
they produce timothy hay, but they do not produce enough clover and silage. 
What is the consequence of that? They try to produce milk and hog raising 
without any proper raw material, the material to be transformed is not of the 
right kind. Our farmers do not know that they have not sufficient organization 
of their field crops, first of all. 


By Mr, Milne: 


Q. Supposing the whole of the Dominion started raising milk and hogs, what 
would be the result?—A. In my remedies I said this; we need in Quebec, as every 
province needs in my opinion, a Department of Agricultural Economics. I will 
answer the question in this way: If we have no Department of Agricultural 
Economics, to study our mistakes, I think if everybody produced milk the situ- 
ation would be bad, but if we have men who keep their eyes open in the market 
in England, to indicate what kind of product we have for the foreign market 
I think there is no danger of producing more milk than of butter and cheese. 
first to furnish our own local market, and send the overflow to England. That 
at least is my opinion. Dr. Grisdale, after returning from England, said that 
we have in England a sure market for our dairy products, and our market is 
limited only by the quality of our products. That means that there is no danger 
of our producing more milk, because we have a home market and an assured 
foreign market. , 
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Q. Do you know what preference Denmark has in growing bacon now, on 
account of the exchange rate?—A. Denmark is in a better position than Canada, 
but I do not suppose Denmark is able to supply England alone. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any system in England of grading your farm products when 
overseas to keep them uniform?—A. You ask me if we have a system? 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Any Government system?—A. I do not know that I am in a position to 
give a right answer to that question. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. On your own farm or in your vicinity the farmers are largely engaged in 
the production of milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they sell that milk in the cities?—A. Some in the vicinity of our large 
cities sell their milk in nature, but outside a certain centre they send their milk 
to the dairy manufacturer. 

Q. Do you know what the cost of production is of 100 pounds of milk, in 
your vicinity?—A. No. I do not. 

Q. Do you know what milk is selling for in the City of Montreal?—A. 
Actually I cannot give you any right figures. 

Q. Did you ever recommend, or do you think it is good practice to recom- 
mend cows freshening in the fall rather than in the spring?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that is a good system?—A. I think it is a good system, pro- 
vided you organize your movement towards that system. At Oka College we 
have a considerable number of cows, and the Director of the Department of my 
college told me before coming here that the increase would be 20 to 30 per cent 
on the average cow if they freshened by the fall. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think the Committee would be interested if you would tell them what 
herds you have at your college. You have Canadian cattle and Ayrshires, have 
you not?—A. We also have Holsteins, a few head of Holsteins. 

Q. You have I think some figures on the milk production of those different 
herds. I think the Committee would be interested in hearing those?—A. We 
have a herd of Canadian cows, about 25 head, and a herd of Ayrshires of about 
50 head; the average last year of our Ayrshires—this average is based on 46 
cows last year—was 8,984 pounds of milk, fat 345 pounds, and butter 406 pounds. 
That was the average of our Ayrshires. 

Q. When you say fat, you mean butter fat?—A. Yes, sir, I mean butter fat. 

Q. How many pounds, did you say?—A. 345 pounds. 

Q. And butter?—A. 406 pounds. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. A splendid record—A. For our Canadian cows, the average has been 
8,345 pounds, butter fat 361 pounds, and butter 425 pounds, or more than the 
average of the Ayrshires. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What did you say the average milk production of the Canadian cattle 
was’—A. 8,345 pounds. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The cattle you call Canadian cattle are Holsteins?—A. No, sir. 
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By the Charman: 


Q. Tell us what a French-Canadian cow is?—A. It is a French-Canadian 
cow, the history of which is more or less well known. The origin of the French- 
Canadian cow was that it came from Normandy, in the north of France; it 
was brought out to the colony. 

Q. It was brought out by the French colonists?—A. It was brought out 
by the French colonists in the early days, kept in Quebec, and this breed has 
multiplied since about twenty-five years. 

Q. You have a book, the same as other breeds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is it a dairy cow?—A. Yes, sir, it is a dairy cow. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it somewhat like a Jersey?—A. Something like a Jersey. 
Q. Only somewhat sturdier, somewhat hardier?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Did you give the Holstein average?—A. No. We have only a few 
head. The average of our whole forty-six cows, the whole herd, is 8,901 pounds 
of milk; that is the average for the whole herd. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Ayrshires and Canadians combined?—A. Yes, sir, Ayrshires and Cana- 
dians combined. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Tell us how much profit you make—because that is the point.—A. I 
will tell you. The college has not the control of the herd, and on account of 
that fact I cannot give you exactly the cost of our milk. That is my first 
reason. The second reason is that we cannot base any argumentation on the 
cost of our milk at Oka, because most of the men who work in the cow barns 
are monks and cheap labour. Then we haven’t any conclusive figures there on 
the cost of milk. You might figure the profit made per cow very easily, I think 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it not a fact that any cow giving more than 4,000 pounds a year is 
looked upon as a profitable animal?—A. No, I would not say 4,000. 
Q. Where would you start?—A. I would start at 6,000 pounds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you say that the cow that gives less than 6,000 pounds of milk 
is a boarder rather than a helper?—I would not say she was a boarder rather 
than a helper. Four thousand is too low. If you take 6,000 you have a chance, 
if you raise hogs, maybe to make a small labour income. But I would not dare 


to start a system of farming, basing my hopes on any production per cow of 
less than 6,000 pounds of milk. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I meant that almost every cow producing over 4,000 pounds was paying 
for herself, that she was not paying very much of a profit, but it would not be 
a loss?—A. I think your starting point is a little bit low. 

Mr. Exxiotr: I think so too. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I am taking the figures of the Ontario Agricultural College, and such 
institutions——A. I never have made any survey work of that kind. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Would that not depend largely upon the test of the milk a cow gives; 
if a cow gives 4,000 pounds testing 6 per cent?—-A. Provided you sell the milk 
based upon butter fat. 

Mr. HamMELL: I would not expect a Shorthorn to give 6,000 pounds of 
milk either, nor a Polled Angus. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How is the cheese at Oka made, by the college or by the monks?—A. 
By the monks. 
Q. Do the monks teach the men at the colege to make the cheese?—A. No. 
Q: That cheese is very profitable to make?—A. I think so. 


Mr. Sates: Is this another close corporation? 


The CuarrMAn: You and I cannot enter into that. Are there any other 
questions to ask the Professor, because we have Mr. Cumming here, from Nova 
Scotia. 

By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. You spoke about buying concentrates. Do you not think if the farmers 
would endeavour to grow those concentrates on their farms that they would be 
able to produce milk very much cheaper than by spending money for the pur- 
chase of it?—A. In the actual situation our farmers are making a big mistake 
in the buying of concentrates, and for this reason, as I told you, the basic ration, 
the forage ration, is made up of foods, poor in certain principle, what we call 
protein. Those foods are timothy, hay, corn, fodder and straw. Now, they do 
not know how to complete this forage and they buy bran and middlings. That 
is the only concentrate that is practically sold and with such forage they should 
buy linseed oil meal, cotton seed meal, high protein feed, to complete the rations. 
the low average of our cows—I think I might make this statement not only 
for the province of Quebec, but for any province, is along the line of feeding 
actually, in my opinion. I am doing work with farmers in the County of Two 
Mountains, and I have prepared by letters some rations, and believe me I 
cannot see how it is possible to produce milk with the forage enumerated and 
with the concentrate they have. 

Q. That is with the concentrates which they grow.—A. They grow oats 
and they grow barley, and oats and barley mixed together and grain cannot 
compete with the ration made of timothy and straw. You have to put cotton 
seed meal, linseed oil meal or gluten in in order to make up a complete and full 
ration. 

Q. Supposing you were to grow alfalfa in clover, hay, feed and oats and 
barley ?—A. You would have a big chance to have a complete ration; and that 
is the reason that I would like to see a campaign on clover and alfalfa in the 
Province of Quebec, because you will make your ration cheaper. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You do not depend much on the importance of bran and middlings? 
—A. Bran and middlings is important upon concentrates. You bring up the 
question, may be you will be interested in knowing that. According to the 
experiments made since a few years from protein we have found that each 
concentrate, let us say, bran and middlings, cotton seed meal, linseed oil meal, 
oats, all those concentrates are incomplete in various principles, and if you want 
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to make more nutrition, you have to combine the four, five or six kinds. Do 
your understand? That is the reason I told you bran is good, but not alone. 

Q. You are making experiments with two or three farmers?—A. I am 
advising. 

Q. Well, will you do this for a year: ask these people to keep exactly an 
account of every hour they put in there so you will know the cost of producing, 
to see if it is possible to pay the farmer a decent wage and his children a decent 
wage, as compared with the men in the city. If you will follow it out for a 
year you are doing a really practical service. I would commend that side of it 
to you. 

"The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to the professor and I am sure 
we have appreciated his testimony very much, especially when you consider he 
is giving his testimony in a different language from the one he has learned. He 
told me when he first went to Cornell he did not know any English. I thank 
you very much, Professor. 


Witness retired. 


Me tvitte CumMine, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Cumming, you occupy a position, I understand, with the Government 
of Nova Scotia, which is equivalent to that of deputy minister?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have been deputed by your Government to come before this 
Committee and tell us about the conditions of agriculture in the Maritime 
Province of Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 
. Q. And if the situation is not as it should be, to make some suggestions 
as to methods of betterment? 
Q. I think you have possibly prepared some general statement to make to 
us. My proposal is that you make that general statement and then we will 
question you on different matters—A. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, unlike the 
preceding witnesses, I did not supply myself with a formidable array of papers. 
It happens to be a busy season, but I have here different data which I gathered 
together at a number of farmers’ meetings, which I happened to have been at 
during the past two weeks. However, I would like to say a few things about agri- 
culture in our country, and I will try to be as specific as I can. Anticipating 
this occasion, I met, for example, last Friday with a group of representative 
farmers in our fruit-growing section at Kentville, Nova Scotia, to inquire into 
prevailing conditions, and to learn from them as to whether they thought any 
steps could be taken to affect an improvement on those conditions. Now, I 
might say, and of course you will be prepared to hear this, that conditions in 
Nova Scotia, so far as agriculture is concerned, are very considerably depressed, 
but having, during the past few weeks, gone from one end of the province to 
the other, I find that the general attitude of the farmer is rather to regard this 
condition as an abnormal one, and to look forward with a reasonable degree 
of hope to an improvement of conditions by which they will be restored to a 
greater degree of prosperity. I submit to you a few figures, given to me by 
those fruit growers, relative to that one product, and they are practically the 
same figures that apply to other products. I took figures from the United 
Fruit Company, which is a corporation that will handle about forty per cent of 
the fruit crop of Nova Scotia, and which handles perhaps sixty per cent of the 
fertilizer, feeds, et cetera, bought in that part of the country. In the years 
1920-1921, the average price they paid for apples, No.’s 1, 2 and 3 was $3.84 per 


barrel, net, to their members. In 1921-1922, $3.24. The figures are not com- 
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plete for the current year, but I have a statement issued. up to a few days ago, 
and roughly the fruit growers will receive for their apples between $1.80 and $2. 
Now, I turned to these men and said, ‘‘ have you any data on the actual cost of 
producing these apples that would give us some idea as to where you stand this 
year, the return this year compared with other years?” and I got several fruit 
growers to prepare exhaustive statements as to growing a barrel of apples, and 
the figures I submit to you now show the putting of one barrel of apples on the 
car, including cost and investment, and so on, including the cost of the package 
and everything else. One man gave me $2.27 as his actual cost. That is for 
the fall of the year 1922. Oddly enough, Mr. Ray Clark gives me an actual 
figure of $2.28. Mr. E. H. Johnson gave me $2.27. 


Q. Let me just interject here—A. I just want to show what the spread is. 
I have a memorandum from the Canadian Horticultural Council, submitted by 
Mr. Turney, secretary-treasurer of the New Brunswick Fruit Growers. He 
says, “I should say that the present day cost of producing and packing apples, 
ready for shipment to New Brunswick is about $2 per barrel.” I asked Mr. 
Blair, Superintendent of the Dominion Experimental Farms, to make as near as 
he could, an estimate for the whole of the Annapolis valley. In his figures he 
arrives at an average cost of a barrel of apples at $2.124, so they run moderately 
close together. What these men told me in Kentville was that their average 
return would be somewhere between $1.80 and $2. You will see that during 
the two preceding years they enjoyed a good degree of prosperity, and anyone 
familiar with the commerce of Eastern Canada will know that in the Annapolis 
valley preceding this year for 1920 there was a large degree of prosperity, but 
in this year they are suffering a loss, around 20 or 25 cents a barrel, and that 
spread over a production of somewhere close to two million barrels represents 
a substantial figure. If you were to meet any man who has been selling goods 
in the Annapolis valley, you would find he reports things quiet this year. The 
spread between the losses figured out and the cost is not so large as it has been 
represented in respect to certain other commodities, a matter of perhaps 20 or 
25 cents a barrel. Some suggestions I am asked to make to you will, I think, 
be relatively large. 


Q. Will you give one or two?—A. You will not be surprised to find the very 
first thing is the freight rates. I understand that that question of freight rates 
has been well represented by a man who knows more about freight rates in 
Nova Scotia than any one. I refer to Mr. Chase, who could not be surpassed 
in that regard. 


The CuatrMan: We extracted some information from the transportation 
men themselves —A. Without going further into this question, our men do say 
they feel they have a real grievance, when you figure their average between 
$1.80 to $2; it costs them about 40 cents to get that barrel to the shipper and 
about $1 to get it over. 


Q. What proportion of the production of apples in Nova Scotia is shipped 
out of Nova Scotia?—A. I could not answer that authoritatively, but it would 
be roughly approaching two-thirds. There would be a good deal over a million 
barrels shipped out this year, and our highest production will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1,800,000 barrels. We have our shipments to Montreal, and a large 
amount of home products used. We think we have a real grievance in freight 
rates and hope some further measures may be taken to remedy that situation. 


Q. That is the ocean freight rates?—A. We will not forget the other rates, 
and the United Fruit Company sold in Montreal this last year, I think, 107,000 
or 117,000 barrels of apples. I am not posted in these figures.. They simply 
tell me they regard it as abnormally high. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Are these rates higher for local than they are for export consumption?— 
A. Yes, both, absolutely and relatively. Relatively they are very considerably 
higher. Now, the next point these men brought to my attention was the sales 
tax question. They said, “we are willing to stand our share of the sales tax, 
but they thought there were one or two things in respect to which the sales tax 
should be removed. The two they refer to are the sales tax on spraying material 
and the sales tax on barrels. In respect to spraying material at the present time, 
no sales tax is paid on fertilizer. Spraying material comes in almost the same 
class and is in a measure, I was going to say more important, because you can 
generally get a farmer to buy fertilizer in our country. He may be more 
cautious about spraying material. The sales tax part of spraying material 
amounted to from one to two cents a barrel. If that sales tax on spraying 
material alone were removed, which by the way in our country is considerable, 
then in one case there was an actual sales tax amounting to 81 per cent paid on 
this material, which figures out, depending upon how thoroughly a man sprays, 
to somewhere in the vicinity of from one to two cents a barrel. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are recommending this principle, that the sales tax should be 
removed on things which enter into production?—A. I am free to confess I have 
not thought out how far that should go. 

The CHamrMaN: Do not forget that the witness is a Nova Scotian, and so 
is the Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Saves: He mentioned that point. I was wondering whether you believe 
in that principle. 

Witness: I would not hike to answer that question. I have not thought it 
out in its wide implications. I am talking very specifically about it. 

Q. It is a good principle, I think.—A. I happened to talk to the Minister 
of Finance yesterday for an hour or two along these lines. 

Q. And used a little moral persuasion?—A. You buy a barrel of apples. 
You are in the fruit business and you make your own barrel, you sell it packed, 
no sales tax comes in that transaction, but if you buy your barrel you have to 
pay the sales tax. Our barrels run around 50 cents, and the sales tax is 44 cents. 
There is another two cents. When we are trying to cut down the spread of two 
cents—if we get the remaining 16 cents, our fruit growers tell me they would 
not have much kick at all. We use fertilizer in the farms of Nova Scotia and 
usually it is largely unprofitable. The freight rates on fertilizer are considerably 
lower than certain other commodities, but there is one particular kind of 
fertilizer which we did not use largely but which we are now using largely, that 
is nitrate of soda. This year the United Fruit Company will handle 1,400 tons. 
That is charged double the freight of any other fertilizer, the reason being that 
that is used for explosive purposes, and the transportation companies claim 
that there is a slight amount of danger. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It is not explosive alone unless mixed with other ingredients?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose it is a higher priced article and can bear a higher rate of 
freight?—-A. We have had some concession. Prior to last year we had to pay 
double the freight on nitrate of soda, and further we are not allowed to carry it 
with any other ingredients. Last year I made representations to the Railway 
Board with another gentleman, and they agreed to let us carry 25 per cent, 
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carried at the regular fertilizer rates. I think that would solve the situation 
pretty well for all the Maritime Provinces except the Valley. There will be 
thirty or forty or fifty carload lots moving out this month. I think we are 
asking for reasonable consideration, in that nitrate of soda be granted the same 
freight rates as other commodities. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I suppose this fertilizer does not weigh much more than a ton of other 
fertilizer?—A. This is what they tell me: Nitrate of soda originates first in 
Chile, brought in steamers to New York, Baltimore, Boston. It is brought to 
our country by water locally. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Freight rates it seems to me, from the little experience I have, are based 
on what the traffic will bear?—A. Absolutely. That is what this is on. 
Fertilizer. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Before you leave this sales tax on barrels, there is something there I 
would like to speak about.—A. If a man manufactures barrels and sells them, 
the tax has to be paid, 44 per cent. 

Q. Well now, the fruit companies supply their customers. They do not 
manufacture any barrels?—A. No. 

Q. The fruit company as a whole buys barrels?—A. I do not think they 
resell. I think they give them to the members of their company. 

Q. Are they allowed to do that?—-A. That is a point they brought up, and 
they are doing it. I guess they feel it is quite legitimate. 

Q. The barrel in that case is simply a container?—A. Yes. 

Q. The manufacturer pays the tax?—A. Their case can be entirely offset if 
their tax could be removed. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. As to the freight rate on nitrate of soda, is it not a fact that 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda is less bulk than almost any other material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that freight rates are based upon the bulk?—A. I do not 
know. 

Q. You cannot get many tons in a car. It is absolutely not dangerous to 
handle?—A. That is right. 

Q. It is not inflammable, nor it is not explosive by concussion alone, except 
it is mixed with saltpetre. It is not dangerous to handle?—A. I believe there 
nave been instances, but I never heard of spontaneous combustion. I do not 
think it is true. I may say that during the war I handled for our Government 
a good many thousand tons of fertilizer. I bought a lot of nitrate of soda, 
stored it in a warehouse, and I kept a hundred pounds in a warehouse all winter, 
and sold it out in the spring. I think that request is absolutely reasonable, 
coming from the fruit growers, and I do not think you ought to hesitate a 
moment in saying that is a reasonable request, and in granting it, not only to 
the fruit growers, but also to the potato growers. I was not going to waste 
time on a lot of details. I was going to come down to specific things which I 
thought you might help us out in. We spent a great part of the day in this 
fruit conference in talking about the bi-product of the apple. Up to recent 
years we have not done much with the bi-product of the apple. We have made 
a little cider, but unfortunately, especially during the war, we shipped out 
inferior apples over to England, No. 3’s in large quantities. Unfortunately it is 
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followed up to-day. I notice for the current year I happen to have some prices. 
The statement for the current year is issued on April 2nd. The United Fruit 
Companies will pay for Baldwin’s, No. 1, $2.42; No. 2’s, $1.67; No. 3’s, 72 cents. 
It is very clear from that standpoint and still more from the standpoint that we 
are sending an inferior article over, if we can consume these No. 3’s it would be 
a good thing. There are several factories in Nova Scotia where they are making 
a lot of cider. The United Fruit Companies are making a lot of vinegar. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is not that strawberry jam?—A. There is a thing that will bear the 
utmost investigation. This jam business is a matter we are talking a good deal 
about, in consuming the bi-product. I myself went through the Valley a few 
years ago with a big English manufacturer. I thought about that sort of thing, 
and he said “I do not see at present how I can manufacture here”, because he 
pointed out certain duties on container and sugar. The reason I am not develop- 
ing that is because I am not conversant enough with it. I do not know the 
subject well enough to have my opinions aired, but he said “ there is a limiting 
factor.”” None the less we would like to have this question pretty carefully 
investigated, and I do not think I need more than ask your Committee to bear 
out the Dominion Agricultural Committee’s stand. Last year we made a large 
amount of canned apples. The prices are so low they will not ever pay the cost 
of production. I understand however, that the de-hydrated process is now 
coming into use, and that the de-hydrated article is sold at a good deal higher 
figure. ‘ 

Q. What is the difference in the two?—A. I do not know. I think they have 
some vacuum processes that make it a particularly fine article, and I believe 
if we could get any assistance in giving us expert advice in respect to develop- 
ing that process and still more in respect to finding out markets, that all the way 
through it would enable us to consume inferior fruits, and the bi-product would 
be a better thing. 

Q. When you can apples you have to use tin containers and you have to use 
sugar?—-A. Do not press me too far, because I had hoped to bring before you 
the best authority in Nova Scotia, a man who has had a great experience of 
cider factories, and I would like to have this gentlemen come before you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might give us his name?—A. J. W. Salter of Bridgetown. He has 
a great amount of information, and I think it is a very valuable line of work with 
great possibilities. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You spoke of a British manufacturer coming to Nova Scotia and stating 
that he could not manufacture there. That was because of what?—A. Because 
of the duty on containers, the duty on sugar, and the high cost of labour. 
ia What year was that?—A. It was before the war. I think it was about 

Q. Do you say that the cost of labour was very high in Nova Scotia at that 
time?—A. We considered that it was higher than in England, very much higher. 
In England they were hiring farm labour at 2 shillings a day in those times. 
Now, I have gone over the complete situation, and I think I have fairly 
thoroughly covered it. If there are any more questions to be asked, I shall be 
glad to answer them. There is just one other point that I would like to mention 
if you are not going to take up another witness. There is one other great 
grievance that we have down there; it is in respect to the storage of our apples 


at the Halifax terminals, from which most of our fruit goes. This winter has 
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been very severe, and there is no storage there worth while. We get reports from 
England that wasted fruit is arriving there, and it is reported to be due to the 
frosted condition. Our growers have been calling for some time for a frost- 
proof warehouse at the terminals, and I think that that is a question that should 
receive consideration. I have been asked to make representations on that point. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How do you expect us to help you?—A. If you are going to make 
recommendations to improve agricultural conditions, we regard that as a matter 
of great importance and one which should receive consideration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would help the marketing?—A. We have the railways, and the cars, 
and the terminals, but there is just one link missing to make our shipping 
facilities complete. One great trouble we have is that when a large ocean liner 
calls, and we are asked to send down ten thousand barrels of apples, there may 
be difficulty in getting them down in time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. It is difficult to get enough heated cars?—A. That is so. We have lost 
shipments on that account, and if we had good storage, it would be very valu- 
able in enabling us to handle such shipments. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not going away to-night?—A. No. I have something to say 
on the dairying question, and I would like to get more data before going on 
with that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we may adjourn until to-morrow. Have you any- 
thing further to tell us before you take up the dairying industry?—A. No; just 
general farming conditions. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. How do you find the prices which you receive for the fruit that you 
ship to Montreal as compared with the prices in the Old Country markets?— 
A. I cannot answer that. I do know that there is a difference of opinion among 
our shippers. The United Fruit Company regard Montreal as one of the best 
markets, and they are pressing to get better or cheaper transportation. They 
ship 107,000 barrels to Montreal, so that is a pretty big market. We used to 
ship heavily to Winnipeg, but the freight rates have cut us off that market 
altogether. We have one big advantage in Nova Scotia in producing apples— 
our lands are not heavily capitalized, and we have one of the best fruit- 
growing areas in the whole of Canada. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are producing a barrel of apples for the same price as they are 
producing a box in British Columbia?—A. Yes, and we claim that our resources 
in Nova Scotia are capable of tremendous development if we can get better 
marketing facilities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many boxes are there in a barrel?—A. About three. We claim 
that Nova Scotia does not take second place to any country in producing bulk 
fruit. : 
Q. I think that a great deal of the cost of British Columbia fruit is due 
to its being grown on land that has been boosted up by land speculators?—A. 
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Do not forget that in Nova Scotia if a man wants to get land, we do not sei] 
him a fruit ranch; we sell him 106 acres, of which 20 acres may be orchard 
and the balance general farming land. I gave you a case to-day, 2.12 produc- 
ing apples under fairly normal conditions. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You want a reduction of freight rates on apples goimg westward?—A. 
We certainly do want it. We would like to give you fellows in the West a lot 
of cheap apples. 

Q. We would like to see them—A. We are with you. These are the really 
serious points that we wish you to consider. I have dealt with them in an 
offhand way, but they are very serious points. We have a great producing 
area in Nova Scotia. We are only producing about one-tenth of what we can 
produce. It is just a point of marketing. 

The Cuarrman: And you have a population which in mental equipment 
is not greatly inferior to any other? 

Mr. Sates: What have you to say to that, Mr. Munro? 


Mr. Munro: The fruit that is grown on the high-priced land to which the 
Chairman has referred is in competition with fruit grown all over Canada. 

The CuairMAN: It came out that the alleged cost of producing—I am 
not talking about the price they are getting—but it is alleged that the cost of 
producing a box of apples in British Columbia is about the same as the cost 
of producing a barrel in Nova Scotia, and I suggested that that was partly at 
least due to the land values which I think were increased by speculation. I 
may be wrong. 

Witness: I hope that your reporter makes it clear that the figures I have 
quoted are the figures of practical farmers as to the cost of producing apples. 


The CuHamrMAn: We get the ipsissima verba. 
Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 11, at 10.30 a.m. 


HouskE or Commons, 
Room 268, 
Wepnespay, 11th April, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, Presiding. 


On the Committee being called to order, Mr. Hammell brought to its 
attention reports in the Press concerning Mr. Grant, a former witness. He 
produced a clipping from one of the papers reporting certain proceedings in the 
‘Legislature of Manitoba. 


After some discussion in Executive Session, it was decided that the Chairman 
of the Committee will correspond with the proper authority in Manitoba in 
reference to Mr. Grant’s testimony and position. 


Mr. HammMe.u: Another matter I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Committee is a clipping from the local Press in connection with the shipping of 
cattle to Great Britain. We were advised to ship all our cattle as “Store 


cattle” or “stockers”; then we could have the opportunity of selling them as 
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store cattle or beef cattle when they arrived in Great Britain. This is a 
Canadian Press despatch from London, quoting the Minister of Agriculture in 
England. 


Mr. Sates: Will you read it Mr. Hammell, please? 
Mr. HamMMeEtu: Yes. 


“London, March 30.—The Minister of Agriculture has issued an 
announcement calling attention to the provisions of the Act respecting 
the importation of store cattle, which applies only to store cattle as 
defined in the Act, namely animals intended for breeding purposes, not 
for immediate slaughter. It is not the intention of the Minister to allow 
fat cattle to be treated as store cattle, and to permit them to pass through 
the place of landing to inland markets and slaughter houses. Such 
cattle will be removed to the category of slaughter animals and be killed 
at the place of landing.” 


Mr. Sates: There is no fault to find with that. 

Mr. Hamme ty: Yes I think there is. We were given to understand that 
we could ship fat cattle as store cattle. Then if the market was not suitable 
when they were landed, we could ship them to an inland market and keep them 
for three or four weeks, a short period of time, and then put them back on the 
market as fat cattle. 

Mr. Exuiorr: He is going to say that those cattle will not be stockers. 

Mr. HamMeELt: I suppose that will be decided at the ports. 

Mr. Sates: May I explain, Mr. Chairman? I have seen farmers at the 
Fat Stock Market in competition with butchers, where cattle were being sold 
to butchers who had hotel trade and such like; they would buy in our fat cattle, 
because there was an opportunity of further finishing them and giving the 
weight and prime quality to that beef. It is all a question of who is going to 
say when an animal has reached the height of prime. 

Mr. HamMmetu: That is exactly what this clipping says; that such cattle 
will be removed to the category of slaughter animals. 

Mr. Sass: If a butcher attends those markets and buys the cattle as fat 
cattle he says, we will not be ‘able to move them around the country as men will 
who intend to further fit them. That is all I get from that dispatch. 

Mr. HaMMELL: Suppose on the day they arrive the market is not favour- 
able; he might send them 30 or 40 or 50 miles, keep them two or three weeks 
and put them on the market then. 

Mr. Exxiott: It would resolve itself into this; if a butcher buys those 
cattle, they must be slaughtered. If a feeder buys them, he takes them into the 
country. 

Mr. Garpiner: A recommendation has been made before this Committee 
with reference to shipping all our stock as stockers. That is exactly the point 
that occurred in Glasgow. Butchers were there in competition with the farmers 
to buy the Canadian stock as they were sold by auction. The butchers picked 
out what they thought was fit for their particular business and the farmers took 
the balance to feed. So that I think there should be not trouble in his matter 
at all. I read a Press dispatch the other day of the first sales that took place 
of our stocker cattle in Glasgow, which stated that the recommendations made 
before this Committee were evidently very good and to the point. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see the possibility of trouble such as Mr. Hammeli 
points out. I think it is wise to ship them all as stockers. If they are thin 
enough to pass as stockers, they will pass as stockers; and if they are so very 
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fat that they are not termed stockers, I suppose that they are liable to be 
slaughtered. I presume that Mr. Elliott speaks from experience when he says 
that if the butcher buys them they have to be slaughtered immediately, but if 
the farmer buys them they are regarded as stockers. 

Mr. Sates: That is as I read the despatch. 


The CuatrmMan: We will continue with the evidence of Dr. Cumming. 


MeE.LvinLE CuMMING, recalled. 


The CuairMan: Before you begin, Dr. Cumming, the representative oi 
one of the fairest apple regions in your province, desires to ask you a question. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. To what do you attribute the present low price of apples, Dr. Cum- 
ming?—A. Nova Scotia markets the bulk of her apple crop in England, and 
as far as we can tell, the low prices are due largely to the industrial conditions 
now prevailing there. Whether that is permanent or not is a matter of very 
serious consideration by fruit growers. Yesterday I told you that our fruit 
growers had had some three successive very prosperous years. This year con- 
ditions are reversed, and the problem they are facing is, have we come back to 
normal or are we subnormal? Judged on the basis of 1913 prices, it looks as 
if we are somewhere near normal, as it existed then, but what our fruit growers 
say is that if we are going to keep on in the business either prices for our fruit 
must go up or else the prices that enter into the cost of production, including 
transportation, must go down. You made a remark, Mr. Chairman, that led 
me to believe that possibly some of the recommendations which I endeavoured 
to present to you were maybe not called for. I took the ground that. this 
Committee were prepared to deal with any practical suggestion, however small 
it might be, but it occurred to me afterwards that maybe in talking about sales 
tax, transportation, and a few small things of that sort, perhaps I was going a 
little beyond the province of this Committee? 

The Cuarrman: Not at all, sir. If you are right and relief to present 
agriculture has to be found in a decrease of the prices of what the farmer has 
to buy, that is just the point. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Have the expenses of marketing a barrel of apples fallen any since the 
war?—A. No. 

Q. I include in that the cost of the barrel and the picking of the apples 
In other words, have wages come down?—A. The cost of the barrel has been 
considerably reduced. We were paying as high as a dollar a barrel during the 
inflated years. We bought our barrels last year for around fifty cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We might get that in a different way. You stated yesterday that the 
cost of producing a barrel of apples, plus the barrel, amounted to a little over 
two dollars—aA. I said between $2.12 and $2.50, according to the figures I 
have received. 

Q. And I also pointed out that the memorandum received from the New 
Brunswick apple people put the cost of producing a barrel of apples at $2. 
Now what was the cost in 1913?—A. There were no accurate figures, but I 
remember the popular idea was that the cost of producing a barrel of apples, 
apart from the package, was in the vicinity of one dollar. 
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Q. And the packages cost at that time?—A. Twenty-five to thirty cents. 

Q. So your cost of production has risen, in round figures, $1 since 1913?— 
A. Yes, that is about right. 

Q. And you are getting for your crop at this time?—-A. About the same 
or slightly more than we got in 1913. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. To what do you attribute the rise in the cost of production?—A. 
Wages enter into it. Freight enters very largely into it, for we buy in order 
to produce, quantities of fertilizer, and of course we buy various kinds of 
implements, and spraying materials, and so our freight bills are very heavy. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. The present price of implements and so on brings back the increased 
cost to the question of wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That all enters into the cost of production, the present cost of all 
your materials and also of labour——A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have taxes been raised?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both municipal and all other taxes?—A. Yes. I cannot give you 
exact figures but I hear the farmers saying that they are paying about double 
the taxes they used to pay. I am not qualified to give accurate information 
on that point. 

Q. Then if we have finished with apples, will you go on to dairy products? 
—A. Dairying is the most important branch of our general agriculture. It is 
followed not only in the sections that are not engaged in fruit growing, but 
even in the fruit growing sections dairying is an important branch of industry. 
We are not a big province, and therefore not big producers. None the less 
we have made moderately substantial progress in dairying, especially in 
respect to the manufacturing end of the business. I suppose that if I were to 
show you that we have increased the output of our creameries a thousand per 
cent in the last decade, that would sound like a pretty big figure. It does not 
mean that we have increased the production of our farms that much, but 
we have increased the actual manufacture in creameries, and we find, going 
back to individual farmers, that there has been quite a substantial increase, 
which however has not been maintained during this past year. We have 
reached a stage now where we are quite fearful as to what is going to happen 
if the present conditions continue. 

It is difficult to get accurate figures in regard to the business side of dairy- 
ing in Nova Scotia, but the prevalent feeling among the farmers is that either 
they are carrying on the business at some loss, or else in some cases, by very 
careful economization they are just carrying on the business and that is all. 
None the less, those farmers are not giving up hope by any means: they 
are expecting and hoping that the time is not far distant when things will 
be changed so that either their cost of production goes down or the returns 
are increased in the various ways we talked about when discussing the other 
phases of the question. 

Now in the solving of this, there is no doubt that there are two sides 
to it. -The farmer himself enters very strongly into it. I might give you 
specific figures and some of them will sound low, but they represent conditions 
in our country. 
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Some of the creameries in Nova Scotia operate six months, some twelve, 
and some intervening periods, so that the figures I give do not represent the 
total production of dairy products. 

I find that the average patron of a Nova Scotia creamery last year 
produced 406 pounds of butter fat. Or rather I should say that he sold 406 
pounds of butter fat to the creameries, and it was worth at forty cents a 
pound, $162.40. 

Now the average patron of one of our oldest creameries, where the 
business had been longer established, sold an average of 731 pounds, worth 
$292.40. 

The 20 best patrons, not abnormal men, at the same creamery, sold an 
average of $1,170 worth, where the average for the province was $162.40, 
or 2,925 pounds as compared with 406. 

Taking those figures, which I could analyse a good deal further, we can 
see no good reason why there should not be a larger proportion of our men 
who are getting up to what 20 representative men have done. And when we 
analyze the work and find that in the main these 20 men use pure-bred sires, 
follow better rotations, feed better and so on, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that a very substantial part of the agricultural problem to-day is in the 
hands of the farmer himself, and any kind of propaganda to show that he 
cannot in part solve his difficulties himself, does not exactly meet the condi- 
tion. 

Q. Which would you put in the first place, as regard increased produc- 
tion, the factor of feeding or of blood?—A. From the standpoint of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, taking the cattle as they are today, I would unquestion. 
ably put feeding. That is we have moderately good blood, and we find that 
our farmers fall down on feeding more than on the factor of blood. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. And feeding is a practical remedy giving its effect at one, but produc- 
ing better blood requires time?—A. Yes, I have pretty good evidence along 
that line, Mr. Chairman. 

By The Cuarrman: It would be interesting because we had one gentleman 
come before us who said that as between feeding and breeding he put breeding 
as a factor in production above feeding. 

Then we had yesterday Professor Toupin who said feeding is more important 
than breeding. You take about the same view?—A. Yes. I have a good deal 
of data upon that. It happens in our province that the pure-bred stock which 
the ordinary farmer uses is largely supplied through the medium of agricultural 
societies, and their proceedings are recorded through the office of which I have 
charge. Pure-bred bulls have been used in certain parts of Nova Scotia for a 
great many years, and as I look through the country I can think of sections 
where they have equally good blood with other sections, but they are not doing 
well, and when my men analyze it they come back every time and say it is a 
case of feeding. Our men would say there is no question but, given the amount 
of blood we have now, which is fairly good blood, then feeding is by far the most 
important. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You stockmen all talk about sires. We hear very little about the dam. 
How is that?—A. The reason is that in a community where we find that no 
matter how well fed the stock, only a certain average is reached, and facing 
that problem in a practical fashion, we say: How can improvement be most 


quickly effected. We find that one sire may influence 50 or 100 cows and it 
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is largely for that reason we talk about sires. None the less in say the oper- 
ations of our own farm, we have a very high class herd, and I really think we 
sometimes value our females more than the sires because we know that that is 
the source of our still better sires. I think we are inclined to talk from the 
standpoint of the constructive breeder a little too much about the sires and not 
enough about the value of a really good female. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. There is this feature of it, Dr. Cumming, that it is pretty hard for a 
man to discard his old herd and get new females, but he can get a new sire, and 
the sire is half the herd in breeding?—A. Yes, that is the point. You have put 
in a little clearer fashion what I have tried to say. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. One must be supplemental to the other before you get perfect stock. 
They are only mongrels until the females are as good as the sires?—-A. Yes, and 
appropriate to your question, I happened to talk to the man who supplied the 
largest amount of cream to the Yarmouth Creamery. He is a very practical 
farmer, and used to manage Dr. Graham Bell’s farm while carrying on his own 
at the same time. He said to me: “ All you men are talking eternally about 
breeding; now in my operations I adopted the practice of buying my cows and I 
find over and over again that I buy from a farmer a pretty poor looking cow 
and bring her into my stable and feed her and I improve her immensely; not 
merely in leading to a larger production, but leading to a large production on 
economical lines. 


By the Charman: 


Q. We must give environment its fair share of credit as well as heredity ?— 
A. We certainly must. 

Now so much on the general line. No artificial measures can be substituted 
for things the farmer can do himself. I have quoted figures showing that 20 
farmers at one creamery are solving this problem. If 20 men can do it, it is 
reasonable to suppose that some more can do the same thing. 


None the less these 20 will say “ We are seriously handicapped at the 
present time by pretty much the same conditions which have been handicapping 
our fruit growers and other producers.” 


I brought this subject up last Thursday before the Agricultural Committee 
of the Provincial Legislature. I told them I was coming here, and I said, Can 
you tell me anything that I can tell this Committee in Ottawa in respect to which 
there might be a possibility of improving conditions? You will not be surprised 
to learn that the first thing spoken of was freight rates. Wherever you go it is 
freight rates. They passed a resolution saying, if anything can be done to 
adjust freight rates it means a great deal and they point out that the farmer 
pays freight rates two ways; on the stuff coming in to him and also on the 
stuff going out; so that he is hit twice. In the East, as regards dairying, our 
farmers are affected on this line more than in some other places. We are large 
buvers of feed, bran and middlings and such feeds, and freight rates enter very 
substantially into those costs. In fact 1 think in recent years freight rates 
doubled the cost, or the price we had to pay for bran and middlings. Those 
figures are not fresh 4 In my memory, so that I cannot verify that at the moment, 
but you have heard enough about it, and I need not go into it more fully. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What does your legislative committee mean by “ adjustment ” of freight 
rates? Do they really mean an adjustment or a reduction?—A. They mean a 
reduction. 

Q. Then had you not better use the word “ reduction?”—A. Yes, perhaps 
T used the word “ adjustment ” loosely. I thank you for the correction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Perhaps you used “adjustment” in the sense of making them “ WUsG.” 
which would make them lower? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But “adjustment” means that probably someone else is getting a 
cheaper rate somewhere else than your people get, and the use of the word might 
lead one to that conclusion?—A. Well, “reduction” is the word I mean. Then 
the next thing brought up, and which I regard as of very great importance, in the 
eastern part of Canada, is the effecting of an improvement in our local market 
situation, and speaking of dairying, this calls for just a brief comment. While 
dairying is the mainstay of our agriculture, our observation is that if the farmer 
is to make money he must in addition to dairying have a cash crop source of 
income also. Studying the affairs of our more successful farmers we find that 
if a farmer gets about 60, 70, or 75 per cent of his income from dairying, it 
should be possible for him to get 25 to 40 per cent of his income out of cash 
crops. There is where our biggest trouble lies in Nova Scotia to-day. We have 
a good country for producing such cash crops as potatoes, cabbage and any- 
thing else of that kind, chickens and so forth, but our local market is limited. 
If someone were to come to me, or had come to the Provincial Committee on 
Agriculture last Thursday and said ‘ What is the most practical thing to be 
done to immediately improve the condition of the farmers in Nova Scotia?”, we 
would say: If some means could be found by which interior Canada would buy 
more of our coal and any other manufactured product we can produce, that I 
think might be the answer. Now, to show what that means—you anticipate 
me, of course—while I will not go into details, our best local market for cash 
products is the market that centres around our coal mines, Sydney, Pictou 
county and Cumberland county. During the war years, when munitions were 
being made and cars were being manufactured, we had a splendid market for 
our cash products there, and every farmer could sell his cash crops practically 
ad libitum. However, last year numerous farmers who followed the procedure 
of previous years had grown cabbages, potatoes, and all that sort of stuff, but 
they found a very limited market for it. On our own farm which we had 
developed along cash crop production lines, we had to feed some of those vege- 
tables to our cattle. The home market is the market we want, and I feel very 
sure that if means could be worked out by which we would sell more of our 
coal in interior Canada, that that would be the most practical measure of 
improving agricultural conditions, at least in the province of Nova Scotia, also 
in the province of Prince Edward Island, and in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, because Prince Edward Island in particular markets cash crops quite 
heavily in these centres. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. You have a development of industries peculiar to your locality, such 
as coal, and you admit that to build up a good market there is more valuable 
to your farmers than an export trade?—A. Yes. You mean from the standpoint 
of Nova Scotia? 
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Q. Yes——A. Our soil down there is somewhat peculiar. We could not pro- 
duce wheat on an export basis, but we can produce these cash crops of vege- 
tables, which demand a home market. 

Q. Still you have to.keep up the fertility of your soil?—A. Well, we have 
the fertilizers to help out in this case. I would like to say a word or two about 
this coal question. I know from my own experience that that coal would be 
entirely adequate to market here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a license to talk about coal if you wish, because you come 
from Nova Scotia——A. I am not a coal miner, although I was born in a coal 
town. I wish what I am going to say could be realized by householders all over 
the country. When I started house-keeping I burned Nova Scotia coal, which 
is soft coal. The wise men came to me and asked me why I was burning soft 
coal, and told me the merits of hard coal. I put out my soft coal furnace and 
burned hard coal in a furnace manufactured in Montreal. Prices went up, and 
as far as heat units were concerned, I could buy soft coal better, and I com- 
menced to burn soft coal in my hard coal furnace, and I have not bought a pound 
of hard coal since then. I am buying more heat units for my money in soft coal. 
I can start up a fire quicker, I am saving money, and secondly I am learning 
to burn soft coal. There is a great deal in that. I was taught to burn soft 
coal, not by one of these learned fellows, but by a little negro boy. 

Q. A Nova Scotian as well?—A. Yes. This is apropos in a general way; 
he said to me, the way you are burning your soft coal, you are making a lot 
of soot. After starting a good fire I would put in big lumps and then cover 
it up with finer stuff. The boy said, if you will fire your furnace this way, put in 
your lumps and shove them to the back of the furnace, then put your fine stuff 
at the front, and there will be very little soot formed. That seemed reasonable, 
although it did come from that little coloured fellow. I do not mention it to say 
that it is the best way of burning soft coal, but I do say that when people 
say they cannot burn soft coal it should be determined whether they have 
learned how to burn soft coal. I have no hesitation in saying that if I lived 
in Ontario, where I used to live, and if prices were what they were, and if we 
could get soal coal here at the prices of former days, I would burn soft coal, 
I would not care whether it was Alberta or Nova Scotia coal. 

If you can see your way clear to buy more of our coal and cash crop pro- 
ducts, you will do more in that way than by anything else you can do. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What did you say about the saving from the use of soft coal?—A. I 
saved $50 this year over what I have saved before. My bill is $50 less than it 
was last year. 

Q. What do you suggest in the way of a reduction in freight rates?—A. 
That is the whole question. 

Q. How would you get at it?—A. You are out of my province now. In the 
old days, when the Intercolonial Railway was constructed of course, coal was 
hauled at a moderately low rate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have heard it suggested that when the Intercolonial Railway was 
running it cost very much less to haul goods from Nova Scotia to Montreal 
than it did to haul goods from Montreal to Nova Seotia?—A. That is what was 
intended in the British North America Act, so we say. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. What is the price of this coal in Nova Scotia to-day?—A. I buy my 
coal at the mouth of the pit for about $6.50 a ton. 
Q. What is it delivered for, in Nova Scotia?—A. It is retailed in small 
quantities around $12. The way I would buy it, it would cost me in the vicinity 
of between $9 and $10 a ton. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Would the New England market not be of great assistance to you?—A. 
It was, in the old days. That was why they gave us the Intercolonial at cheap 
rates, because they said we had given up that Eastern United States market, 
and as we understood it we were to have access to this market at a special freight 
rate, and whether it is just or not, as you very well know, having heard it many 
times before, we hold that what was promised at that time is not being lived 
up to just now. 

By Mr. McKay: : 

Q. A verbal promise?—-A. You have heard so much about it that it is a 
question whether a lawyer would find it in the British North American Act. Still 
there are contemporary subjects. You want a better authority than me to 
discuss this question. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is the bearing of all this on the agricultural problem?—A. Very 
substantial. Our home markets are not being built up, and we say that the 
most practical thmg would be to help us in Nova Scotia is to help build up our 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick markets. Our apple 
industry was built up on the potato busmess with the New England States. 
Our name Bluenose came from that. 

Q. I have often wondered about that——A. Prior to the passing of the 
McKinley Tariff, all that section of Nova Scotia which now grows fruit grew 
potatoes, and we shipped them across by schooner very cheaply to the New 
England markets. We grew a very fine potato, a dark one. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Almost as fine as in New Brunswick?—A. It was of a rather. bluish 
character, a bluish potato. That is believed to be the origin of the word Blue- 
nose. They saw those blue potatoes coming in from Nova Scotia, they callert 
them Bluenoses, and although we would like a more aristocratic origin, yet there 
are people who do not forget the days when we sold those potatoes with the 
Bluenoses, and who wish that by some means that trade could be restored. That 
would be as good as giving us the local market. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It is a good thing to know that it had not a different origin?—A. I think 
you are referring to red rather than blue. However, this divergence on to 
industrial lines is very very sound and very very practical. If you make no 
other suggestion, if you can be the means of allowing us to sell more coal and 
cash crop products up here, we will take our chances. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You want to be able to furnish a supply of those dark complexioned men? 
—A. I still had a little trouble with soot, and I discovered that by burning about 
one pound of common salt in my furnace a week I could avoid that. Throw vour 
salt on; very penetrating fumes arise, and it is wonderful how the soot dis- 
appears. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would suggest that you appear before the Fuel Committee—A. I am 
willing to do so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where did you get the hint about the salt?—A. I got that in a Toronto 
paper, the Toronto Saturday Night. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 


Q. It has the effect of burning the chimney; that is the trouble with soft 
coal?—A. I have had no trouble on that score, and I have a hard coal furnace. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If a chimney catches fire, throw some salt down it—A. To resume 
this Committee in Halifax next said to me “You know that the dairy 
business is carried on on a very narrow margin, some are losing 
money, some are on a very narrow margin, while others are making very little 
money.” They passed a resolution absolutely unanimously against the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine in Canada. This may not come under the jurisdiction 
of this Committee, but one reason they said was that the dairying business was 
the foundation of agriculture in Nova Scotia, and it is being carried on with 
a very small margin of profit, and anything that would menace the carrying on 
of that industry they regard, and I regard as far as my Judgment goes, as a very 
serious matter. Frankly we do not know to what extent the extensive sale of 
oleomargarine might interfere with prices, but we do say that there is a doubt, 
and the dairy farmers are a unit, by resolutions and expressions of opinion, 
and as such are strongly opposed to it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Your dairy organizations?—A. Yes, and our Provincial Legislature, by 
unanimous vote. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just for a moment upon that point, are there any other countries in 
the world, manufacturing dairy products, in which the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine is forbidden?—A. No, sir, not that I know of. But conditions are 
different in different parts of the world. 


By Mr. McKay- 

Q. Is oleomargarine a serious competitor?—A. No, I do not consider oleo- 
margarine a serious competitor. The permit has been of a provisional char- 
acter, and as a result there has not been a substantial increase in the business. 

Q. You are not eating oleomargarine as some of the people in European 
countries are?—A. We are eating some. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any expression of opinion from the miners as to oleomargarine? 
—A. I understand they have rather favoured it, because it is a cheap food and 
they should be allowed to have it. Nevertheless those same men tell us that if 
you can only improve agricultural conditions in Nova Scotia you will give them 
a better chance of living. They are putting it up to us, and it would seem to be 
logical to turn around and say to them that if the manufacture of oleomargarine 
reduces the price of butter it will make it more difficult for the farmers to carry 
on their business. 

Q. Having considered that matter, while your people must have looked 
at it from every angle, what was the chief objection, was it that it was a better 
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food, or upon what ground were they opposed to the manufacture or the 
limitation of it?—A. To answer that question, I may say that in so far as it 
has been noticed up to date, we have not observed that it has been a substantial 
competitor of butter, but we are fearful of what may happen if the manufacture 
and importation is permanently established, because we naturally look for a 
much stronger market than there is to-day. We would not think so strongly 
about it if dairying was being carried on at a profit; but we are on a narrow 
margin, and we do not want to menace it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. With regard to other countries prohibiting the importation of eleomar- 
garine, as a matter of fact there is no country in the world where the manu- 
facturers of eleomargarine are given the privileges they get in this country?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. On the other hand, all the elements that go into the manufacture of 
oleomargarine here are refunded to the extent of 99 per cent?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Oleo oils are largely imported from the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cotton seed oil and various other oils, even salt is imported?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming in free?—A. Yes. 

Q. These are many of the more serious objections that the people of this 
Province have to oleomargarine?—A. We have all these objections, but I had not 
intended to go into this thing technically. We are fearful, and as long as there 
is a shadow of doubt as to what may happen, we think that at the present time, 
when dairying like other branches of farming is going through a crisis, it would 
be most inopportune to permit the manufacture of this material, which may 
possibly depress the price of dairy butter. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Lumbermen employing large numbers of men and paying wages and 
board buy oleomargarine because it is cheap, whether they like it or not?—A. 
Yes, I have heard that, and I understood that some of our lumbermen could cut 
down their bills about ten per cent by buying oleomargarine. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would it not depend upon the price of board?—A. No, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the fisherman have equipped their boats with 
oelomargarine?—-A. Lumbermen and fishermen have a strong tendency to do 
that, because they are away from the centres, and there is no option. It is not 
an option of the actual employer, the owner of the boat, or the lumber operator, 
who may buy it. At the same time we hold that they are taking an unfair 
advantage of their employees. 

Q. If there is no complaint from the fishermen, the fishermen themselves 
from Nova Scotia are sending telegrams to Ottawa, asking that oleomargarine 
be permitted?—A. Furthermore, Mr. Sinclair, have you traced out the source of 
those telegrams? I met a certain businessman in my own town the other day, 
who said to me, You had better look out for yourselves, we are asked to send 
telegrams to Ottawa. So evidently there is a propaganda on. I think the origin 
is not in Nova Scotia, but outside of the Province altogether. 

Q. I think it is on both sides—A. Maybe that is so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are leaving the large problem to go to the question of oleomargarine? 
—A. I have recorded the views of the dairymen of Nova Scotia. 
The CHarrMAN: Yes, with eloquence and conviction. 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Does Nova Scotia export butter?—A. Well, we export a little butter, but 
we do not produce as much as we consume; we are importers. 

Q. Does the home demand really regulate the price of butter, in Nova 
Scotia?—A. It is a world price. The price of butter in Nova Scotia is based 
upon world conditions. It is the same price as you pay here, or in any other part 
of the world. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What duty is there on butter coming in?—A. Three cents under the 
British preference, and four cents outside, in other countries. 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: It is eight cents going into the United States, but our 
tariff is four. There were 21,726,000 pounds of butter exported from Canada 
last year, to seventeen different countries. 


Mr. Sates: How much was imported? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: 2,238,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Would that affect the price or the market of the Nova Scotia farmers? 
—A. No. We would get the benefit in our cash crops. Butter remains practi- 
cally at the same figure all over Canada, making an allowance for freight. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You want oleomargarine prohibited, so that you can help grow cattle? 
—A. You are pressing the point a little far, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Is this not your point, that the elimination of oleomargarine may 
possibly help? I thought the price of butter remained the same, but the cash 
crops would be helped?—A. The whole situation was in reference to the cash 
crops. I did not introduce the industrial situation so much from the standpoint 
of dairying as from the standpoint of cash crops. 

Q. Does the fear of the competition of oleomargarine affect dairying?—A. 
Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I would like to have your own private opinion upon this question: Do 
you think it is fair for the Government to say to their people, If you want to 
buy oleomargarine, or if you want to buy butter, you shall not buy oleomar- 
garine; you must buy butter; you cannot have oleomargarine at thirty cents, 
you must buy butter at sixty cents?—A. If this was a free trade country, I 
would be inclined to agree with your implication contained in your remarks. 
I am not talking so much from a tariff standpoint. In all lines of industry, 
even in our professional lines, there is a certain amount of protection to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose it is true that woollen socks are from your point of view 
hygienically, economically and socially much better than cotton socks, would 
you think it right of the Government to say that they would prohibit the manu- 
facture of cotton socks, that you should buy more because it is going to help 
the wool growers of the country?—-A. I cannot help but admit the logic of your 
contention; at the same time I say we are dealing with local situations. We 
have a very valuable industry which to-day, whatever the future may be, is 
struggling, and until such time as that industry is on its feet I view with appre- 
hension any measure of this sort. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that a mere inference?—A. We have to regard the various conditions 
that exist all over the world. I cannot say anything more than that about it. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: The oleomargarine in this country, the inference might 
be drawn from some of the remarks that were made here that we are being 
asked to do something that is not done in any other country. I have stated 
repeatedly that the manufacturers of oleomargarine in this country have privi- 
leges that are extended to the manufacturers of oleomargarine in no other 
country in the world; they are the only people who have the right to mix it 
with other baser ingredients. If you exclude oleomargarine, they will be abso- 
lutely unable to dispose of it here, and if the regulations are fixed so that this 
is done, I do not think there will be any objection taken to manufacturing it, 
importing it, or anything else. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. I understood from the question you asked a while ago that if you 
consumed twice as much butter at home it would not affect the price. If we 
shut oleomargarine out, it will increase the home consumption, and not influence 
the price. In what way is it going to affect the dairymen, if that is so?—A. I 
am not sure that what you say is quite right. At the present time a substantial 
increase would not materially affect the price, but a big increase would. How 
extensive the use of oleomargarine may become, we do not know, but if it 
became extensive, there is no doubt that the market for butter would be 
decreased. 


Mr. SranseLu: Since we have opened up this discussion, I think we had 
better go a little farther with it. 


The CuarrmMan: The witness has brought it up himself. 


Mr. STansELL: There seems to be a great deal of misapprehension as to 
what the kick of the dairymen is. We never heard of dairymen or farmers 
objecting to peanut butter, maple butter or anything like that. What we do 
object to is the growth of an industry built up, not on its own merits, but by 
a camouflage under the merits of butter. They are allowed to mix butter with 
it to some extent and then advertise that it is just as good, and it goes out trying 
to displace an honest product which is bound by the regulations of its manufac- 
ture. We are at the parting of the ways; we must say whether it is worth while 
to build up an industry that is really good, or build up an industry out of a 
product made of cocoanut oil and which is camouflaged. If it was fair, nobody 
would object to it. 

The Cuatrman: I think after that somewhat comprehensive question Mr. 
Stansell will lead the way. 

Wirness: I did not come here for the purpose of going into details. I 
merely wanted to make the broad statement that our men are afraid of it now, 
because the dairy industry is on a rather precarious basis. We would not be 
afraid of it if yt could be carried out without any effort to imitate butter and 
so forth, as Mr. Stansell has said. We know that as things stand, there is a 
very close imitation. 

Mr. HaMMELL: This is a day of spooks and spiritualism. 


Mr. Stansetu: The dairymen want people to know what they are eating, 
and we want some kind of restrictions. 


Mr. Rosinson: It is something that lends itself to deception. 


WITNESS: I think I have dealt now with the main conditions in dairying, 
I have dealt with other things too, but I have dealt with them as well as I 
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could. There is another matter entirely of a different character which I would 
like to bring before this Committee. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does it affect agricultural conditions?—A. It affects agricultural condi- 
tions in a local way. It is in reference to the building up of our creamery 
industry. About the year 1912 we had merely a nominal production of butter 
in our creameries. The building up of the creameries has been largely due to 
the work of the department over which I have the honour to preside. We 
worked up last year from a comparatively small acreage no less than 3,500,000 
pounds, largely through the money obtained under the Dominion Agricultural 
Act. Unfortunately our population has not kept pace with that of the Western 
Provinces. 

The CHatrMAN: We approve your sense of fairness as well as your devo- 
tion to Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Cumming: I have not very much more to say. Along these lines, fruit 
growing, dairying, and I might have included the accompanying hog raising 
and cash crops, there is a good outlet for agriculture in Nova Scotia. 

One other branch, in respect of which the opportunities are good, but no 
_ very great progress has been made, is that of sheep raising. 

Sheep are raised profitably in Nova Scotia. They live principally upon our 
native foods and do not require much imported food, but for some reason the 
industry has not gone ahead very substantially. We have given a lot of thought 
to it but up to the present our efforts have not led to any great return. I do 
not know that I can say very much about it, but if in your wisdom you can 
think out something by which sheep raising could be promoted in Nova Scotia, 
a great deal would be accomplished. 

One line in respect of which the business might be promoted is in the 
manufacture of woollen textiles. I happen to be wearing to-day a serge made 
in Nova Scotia out of Canadian wool. I am rather proud of it, although it is 
not to my own credit that I am wearing it; it is rather a matter of chance. We 
would endorse any propaganda leading to the greater consumption of products 
“made in Canada”. I sometimes think that not enough has been said in 
regard to Canadian textiles. We have taken up the co-operative marketing of 
wool pretty successfully. 

One problem is the selling of lambs in the fall. We have quite a large 
export of lambs from Nova Scotia and our sheep men bitterly complain of the 
large proportion of their ultimate receipts that are consumed in freight rates. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where do you market the lambs?—A. We marketed our lambs last year 
pretty much in New England, paying the freight and duty ourselves. Some- 
times we market in Montreal or Toronto. 

Q. You do not export to the Old Country?—A. No. 

Q. Would a chilled service help you there?—A. Possibly it would. I do 


not know. 


By Mr. ‘Sutherland: 


Q. Is any Australian mutton or lamb sold in your province?—A. No, we 
would not have any or much competition in that way if we had more storage 
facilities. Although in the fall we export lamb pretty heavily, later in the 
season we actually import it. Our storage facilities are extremely limited. We 
think in respect to that, and to a certain amount of beef that is produced and 
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put on the market in the fall, if better cold storage facilities could be worked 
out, it would be a substantial contribution to the improvement of our agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Have you ever thought of it from this point of view, Dr. Cumming? 
That in the fall, when every farmer wants to sell live stock, our supply of meat 
for next summer jis shipped to Montreal to get the advantage of a cold storage 
and abattoir service as well and the freight is paid to Montreal. Then a very 
high class freight rate is paid back again in refrigerator cars. Our consumers 
in the Maritime Provinces pay a very high price for meat, and the farmer gets 
practically nothing for raising cattle, due to these conditions?—A. Yes, we feel 
that it can be worked out and although there are difficulties in the way, the 
question of cold storage for farm products in the Maritime Provinces is a vital 
question and can be solved. The solution is temporarily difficult because of the 
lack of combination and production, and perhaps lack of volume of production. 
At the same time, if I were given unlimited scope to put in a constructive policy 
for agriculture in Eastern Nova Scotia, I would certainly try to do more for 
cold storage at one or more centres than is now being done. 

Q. Do you think the limited production is due to the conditions I have 
mentioned?—A. Yes, probably entirely so. 

Q. I have been in touch with two or three abattoir companies trying to 
induce them to locate in the Maritime Provinces, at some central point. They 
are willing to do it if either the Dominion or Provincial Government will guar- 
antee them against loss for the first two or three years. At the end of three 
years they have no hesitation in saying, it would pay, but for the first two or 
three years they would not expect it to pay. Have you any opinion on that? 
—A. I think that is so. 


By Mr. Elhott: 

Q. I have bought quite a few carloads of lambs from Nova Scotia but I 
have had to discontinue it, due to two things: one is the freight, and the other 
the fact that the male lambs are not castrated.—A. Yes, we have to admit that. 
We have tried to do a good deal along that line. I remember one year when 
a buying concern announced in the spring that they would pay 50 cents each 
more for wethers than for rams, and yet we had difficulty in getting the farmers 
to respond. In the last two or three years we have sent out two men from 
the department who actually did the castrating, but the strange thing is that 
after we had shown them the necessity for it, we had difficulty in getting some 
of the farmers to carry it out. 

Q. Don’t you find the difference between the price for the rams and the 
wethers would be far more than enough to pay for the work?—A. Yes. It is 
only lately that we have been working up a moderately systematic market for 
lambs, and I think that can soon be solved once we get it placed on a little 
better business basis. J am very glad to have heard your statement, Mr. 
Elliott, and I will quote it at some farm meetings in the near future. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Both castration and docking would be very useful?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr: You produce very good lambs which do well with us, but 
the presence of the rams takes the whole profit out of the transaction. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Do you mean buying them for finishing? 


Mr. Ex.iorr: Yes. 


Mr. SuTHeRLaND: Would it not pay the farmer to finish his own rams 
rather than send them to Ontario for that purpose? 
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Mr. Exxiorr: I suppose it would, but they do not do it. 


Dr. Cummina: There is the same question there as in regard to the cattle 
situation in Britain. Grain is expensive in our country and it would pay the 
farmers to raise the lambs to a certain stage and then send them here to be 
finished rather than to finish them in their own country. 


Ry the Chairman: 


Q. There is something to be said for the policy of allowing people to follow 
that line by which they get the greatest economic return?—A. Unquestionably. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Would it not be cheaper for the Nova Scotia farmer, even though he 
had to purchase the grain, to bring it there rather than to ship the lambs to 
Ontario to be fattened?—A. Yes, one would think so, as the cost of transporta- 
tion enters into it so heavily. I daresay the time will come when we will do 
it. If the market situation can be worked out, I have no doubt we will attempt 
it. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. The cost of transportation of grain should not be so heavy on you 
eastern farmers, because the western farmers are paying it half way for you. 
—A. You will find that the cost of grain from Fort William is very great. It 
does not matter who pays it, you or the Nova Scotian, it is charged and must 
be added to the cost. I suppose you add it to your cost. 

Q. No, I sell my grain on a co-operative basis and if wheat is worth a 
dollar at Fort William, the man at Edmonton or Calgary will only get 75 cents. 
The same thing applies to your bran and shorts.—A. At the same time the price 
we pay f.o.b. Fort William is your price plus the freight. We finally pay the 
freight, no matter who pays it in the intermediate stages of the process of trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. Eliott: 

Q. You stated, Dr. Cumming, that something should be done to encourage 
the manufacture of Canadian wool into Canadian cloth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think the increase of the British preference would work against 
that? What effect would it have on the sheep industry of your province?—A. 
I think I will not attempt to answer that question. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Would you advocate the manufacture of textiles, in regard to the quantity 
of wocl in them, and whether it should be wool?—A. I would think so. 

Q. There has been a suspicion that a great deal of shoddy is used, and that 
is not good for the sheep industry?—-A. I attended a conference in England, and 
I remember that question being discussed by a great sheep importer—Mr. Mon- 
sell, I think, was his name. The manufacturers in the East have said it would 
be a good thing if there was a premium on the manufacture of pure wool as 
compared with shoddy. Notwithstanding that, they are compelled to use a 
certain amount of filler. 

Q. The producer of wool wants it, the manufacturer is willing for it and 
the wearers of clothing want it, so why is shoddy used?—A. I understand it 
comes back to putting a cheap ready-made article in the stores. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is your wool manufacturer making “all wool” cloth?—A. No. It is 
optional. They do it sometimes. 


Mr. Mitne: Some are. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

@. I think it would be a good thing if your manufacturers would mark their 
goods “ all wool” or as the case might be, and let the people know exactly what 
they are buying —A. There are some phases of that question I am not qualified 
to discuss. I could partly answer it, but I think my evidence would not be of 
sufficient value. It might be worth nothing. 

The CHairMAN: I would think this Committee would deem your evidence 
on any point worth noteing.—A. I think my evidence is important on specific 
agricultural questions but not on these side lines. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. With reference to the production of wool, do you think the present duty 
of 30 per cent on wools, textiles, blankets and so forth, has a tendency to develop 
the growing of wool in this country, when wool is imported from countries where 
it can be grown without any care or attention, such as New Zealand; is it 
possible for the Canadian wool-grower to compete with those countries? I do 
not want you to commit yourself on the tariff question, but is it not very difficult 
for the wool grower in Canada, feeding his flocks for six months in the year, to 
compete with free wool from New Zealand and Australia?—A. That is unques- 
tionably true, but as to the implication, I am not qualified to answer. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. You mentioned the population of Nova Scotia not having kept pace with 
the other provinces. Could Nova Scotia absorb any immigrants?—A. I am 
glad that question is brought up. In the last decade we had a small increase of 
population in Nova Scotia, nine or ten thousand I think. We could absorb a 
certain amount of immigration if the conditions I have referred to could be 
improved. One difficulty is our limited local market. I made the statement that 
we can help the dairies to market up to 60 or 70 per cent of their dairy stuff, 
but when it comes to cash crops we have a limited market. If we can improve 
our industrial situation we could absorb a good many thousand settlers. As 
things stand to-day we can absorb a small immigration but not a large one. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. You are speaking now of the agricultural class?7—A. Yes. In the county 
you represent, the fruit sections, we could absorb a very considerable immigra- 
tion. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the price you pay for bran and shorts, doctor?—A. Our present 
price for bran is about $32. And for shorts about $34 or $35. That is subject 
to a dollar or two correction one way or the other, and that is the retail price. 

Q. You do not get it in car lots?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What price would a car lot be?—-A. I think that is a car lot quotation I 
have given you now. It is very near it. It might be a dollar less. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. That would be Western bran and shorts?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You recommended the manufacture of “all wool” goods. But might 


it not be fifty per cent shoddy and still be all wool, if the shoddy is wool? 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. No, I am taking the practice. An “all wool” serge is all wool?—A. 
Yes, Western wool, grown in your province. 

Mr. HAMMELL: There is a difference between all wool and all virgin wool. 
It might be all wool and still fifty per cent shoddy. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is not that the same thing as the difference between “ eggs,” “ fresh 
eggs,” “ strictly fresh eggs,” and “‘ guaranteed strictly fresh eggs ’’?—A. No, that 
point is well taken. 


Mr. Hamme tu: I know it is true and it is so understood. 


By Mr. Sutherland: - 


Q. With regard to the feeding of bran and shorts, have you had any trouble 
in connection with the impurities contained in those mill feeds?—A. I was talk- 
ing to one of our chemists the other day and he tells me that up to recently he 
has found considerable impurities, especially in middlings, but how much.I am 
not prepared to say. 

Q. Have you at any time lost stock through the feeding of middlings? 
—A. We have not, and I have no authentic records. I have heard of things 
but I have not been able to prove them. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you indeed, Dr. Cumming; 
we have enjoyed your evidence; it is most valuable and we thank you. 


CHARLES Bruce Sissons, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your occupation, sir?—A. I am professor of Ancient History 
at Victoria College, University of Toronto. 

Q. You have also an avocation, what is that?—A. I carry on a farm in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, Ontario. 

Q. What experience have you had as a farmer, for whom have you worked 
as a hired man?—A. I was brought up on a farm in Ontario, and afterwards 
spent a good deal of my time in the summer on farms, my father’s farm, and my 
brother’s farm, and I also had the pleasure of the friendship of both Mr. Drury 
and Mr. Good. I spent in one case two months and in another five months on 
their farms in the summer, before I took up farming for myself. 

Q. How large is your farm?—A. Fifty acres. 

Q. How are you trying to make money on that farm?—A. I am running 
it as a mixed fruit and dairy farm. 
ay Q. How many cows do you keep?—A. Six at the present time, and two 

elfers. 

Q. Are you raising small fruits?—A. Nothing much in small fruits; we raise 
them only for our own use. I have, however, quite a number of cherry trees 
and some plum and pear trees. 

Q. Will you give the Committee a statement of the agricultural situation 
as far as you know it, indicate the weak points you see and make any sugges- 
tions you can for betterment?—A. There are three things I can speak of from 
my own personal experience. Perhaps you would suggest a way in which you 
would like them taken up. 
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Q. No, follow your own course. A. Then perhaps I might first deal with 
something which so far as I know has not yet been dealt with by this Commit- 
tee; that is the vegetable canning industry. 

My farm happens to be about a mile from a canning factory, where they 
can tomatoes, corn and peas. This provides one of the cash crop Dr. Cum- 
ming speaks of. My neighbours and myself are much concerned about the situ- 
ation of the canning industry. I cannot go into all the phases of the subject, 
but I have some facts which I think are significant. ag 

I shall only deal with tomatoes, although I may mention corn incidentally. 
The cost of producing tomatoes in 1920, according to a report got out by Pro- 
fessor Leitch’s Department, by Mr. Riley and Mr. Michael, goes in great detail 
into the figures. The average cost for that year on the farms inspected in the 
Niagara district, as shown by Circular Number 33, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Economie Department, O.A.C., March, 1921, was 54-39 cents 
per bushel. 

In contrast to that, one of my neighbours, a practical and able man in 
raising tomatoes, having seen Mr. Leitch’s report has given me his cost of grow- 
ing tomatoes. It is difficult to be quite accurate in statements of cost produc- 
tion, and when a man says it costs him so many dollars and cents to produce 
say a barrel of apples and work it out to a fraction of a cent, I simply raise 
my eyebrows. I don’t believe you can get it as close as that, but Mr. A. J. 
Lycett, the man I speak of, who has produced a particularly good strain of 
tomatoes by cross-fertilization, growing his own plants, has worked out his 
cost on the cheap land which we have in Durham—is nothing like so expensive 
as the Niagara land, which I believe averages about $500 an acre and is a little 
high for this sort of work—estimates that he cannot possibly grow tomatoes 
under 35 cents a bushel to make money. 

Q. How did that compare with the results found by the experiments made 
under Mr. Leitch’s direction?—A. Mr. Leitch’s average was for the Niagara 
district 54.37 cents. 

Q. About 19 or 20 cents difference?—A. Yes, but Mr. Lycett did not take 
into consideration certain things which Mr. Leitch’s survey did; for instance, 
the interest on horses and equipment, and I think he charged considerable less 
for the rent of land. The difference was on land $28.25 an acre. That amounts 
to very nearly 10 cents a bushel. 


By Mr. Sutherland: ; 


Q. How did the productivity of the lands in Durham and Niagara compare? 
—A. I think we have excellent land for tomatoes in Durham. I don’t think 
there is any better land and Mr. Lycett grows very good crops. The only 
difficulty is that we are a little more subject to frost and we have to allow a 
little more for hazard in that respect. That is occasionally we cannot market 
all our tomatoes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Leaving aside the cost of the land, the estimates of cost established by 
the survey of Professor Leitch and by the work of your friend Mr. Lycett 
amounted roundly to not more then ten cents a bushel?—A. Something like that. 
Now he estimated that if he sold his tomatoes at 35 cents a bushel which is what 
was offered last year and this year, he would actually lose money on the trans- 
action, even on our land of moderate price. 

Q. What do you pay for land down there?—A. The price of farms has 
gone down, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know what a farm would sell for now an 


acre without the buildings. For example, one of my neighbours had quite a good 
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farm with a very nice house, and rather indifferent buildings, 100 acres, which 
ke put up at auction the other day, and the most that was offered for it was 
$5,500. He refused to sell, and I do not know what he held it at. 

Two or three years ago that farm was worth $8,000 to $10,000. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. What would you estimate as to cost of reproducing those buildings on 
that farm?—A. I have not estimated that, on that farm. 

Q. I mean the ones you have given us?—A. That house, which is modern 
and has modern conveniences would cost, hiring men in the ordinary way—I did 
a great deal of the work myself. 

Q. I mean to go and reproduce them?—A. To bring in carpenters, masons 
and reproduce that house, it would cost $5,000. 

Q. And the barns $500?—A. You could not even reproduce them in the 
condition of that property there now for that money. 

Q. Consequently the prices realized would be about the value of the build- 
ings?—A. The price of the majority of farms in my vicinity is less than the 
cost of reproducing the buildings. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

I have spoken of an estimate on tomatoes. I took the trouble to trace 
those tomatoes through their various stations. Those tomatoes go to the canning 
factory, and we receive, at least we are offered—I am not growing any tomatoes 
now, I refuse to grow them under these conditions; we receive 35 cents a bushel 
for tomatoes. I believe a bushel of tomatoes will make about 10 to 20 cans, 
so that the price for the tomatoes going into the cans, estimating the number 
at about twenty, would be 13 cents. The cans are sold at the present time, 
I am informed, for $1.13 a dozen to the wholesalers. The tomatoes going into 
the cans cost 21 cents for a dozen cans, the wholesalers selling them back to 
the retailers in Orono I am told at $1.50 a dozen. The retailers sell them to 
the consumers at Orono at two for 35 cents, which is $2.10 per dozen cans. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you work out just what the cost to the consumer was of the tomatoes 
that come out of the can on to his table, as compared with the price which the 
producer of the tomatoes got for the tomatoes before they went into the can?— 
A. Well, I have it worked out in this way; the grower gets 1$ cents a can, the 
factory gets 72 cents. 

Q. That is, for the tomatoes in the can?—A. Selling at the rate of $1.13 
a dozen, and deducting the 13 cents given to the producer. 

Q. Of course he has to supply the cans?—A. He has to supply the cans out 
of that. The manufacturer is the wholesaler, and the freight and that sort of 
thing involved in shipping to Toronto and back again is 3442 cents. The retailer 
gets 5 cents. I think you will find that that works out all right. That is the 
proportion; in other words the grower gets just ten per cent of the retail price 
of the tomatoes put into the can estimated at the prices here, just one-tenth. 

Cne should recount what the grower has to do. It is a rather strenuous 
occupation, raising tomatoes, paying for the plants, the fertilization of the soil, 
paying for intensive cultivation both with implements and with the hoe. We 
must watch out for the cut-worms, which usually destroy some and will destroy 
many unless you are careful with your cultivation. The frost is something 
that is always thought of in the fall. For that laborious work of producing the 
tomatoes and delivering them at the factory the producer gets one-tenth of the 
total retail price. 

Q. The total retail price includes the can?—A. The retail price includes 
the can, yes, sir. What I would like to say here is this, since we cannot grow 
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tomatoes at 35 cents a bushel and make money, that is, unless we reduce our level 
of living to that of the Chinese coolie, that is, living as free and upright citizens 
of this country, I should think that perhaps we might take a cent off that whole- 
sale profit, at least three and a half cents that comes in there and give it to the 
farmer, or take a cent or two somewhere along the line and distribute it to the 
farmer. Of course I understand, as one of your witnesses said the other day, 
that the dominating rule in business is that every man gets all he can. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Who was it made that remark?—A. Mr. Maclean. 

Q. In connection with this?—A. No, not in connection with this, but in 
connection with the cattle business, I think. 

Q. I merely call attention to this, because it was a manufacturer of 
oleomargarine who made that remark?—A. I do not mention him for the purpose 
of criticism, because I know him personally, I know him very well indeed; he 
says that that is the dominating rule in business. 

As farmers we are not organized to resist the operation of that rule, and 
that is why we suffer from it. I would say that the safer rule in business is to 
live and let live, l mean in the long run. I think the very difficulty in the 
situation I have mentioned will bring its remedy, maybe in a rather drastic form. 

By Mr. McKay: 

Q. What is your suggestion? A. May I answer that a little later on, if you 
wish to ask the question? I just wish to give a few more facts. I happen to 
know some men who produce tomatoes for the Campbell people in Camden, New 
Jersey. I wrote a letter to one of them, and asked him what tomatoes were 
selling for, what the producer was geting for tomatoes. They make soups, and 
a great many commodities are sold here. He said the Campbell Company started 
out this year with the idea of paying $16 to $18 a ton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that a bushel, so that we may make a comparison?—A. I would 
like to mention that the $16 price would of course be in the height of the season, 
but after a few meetings of the Tomato Growers Association they raised their 
price to $20 all season. $20 is just 60 cents a bushel, so that the American 
producer at the present time is receiving from the Campbell Company 60 cents 
a bushel, whereas we are being offered 35 cents a bushel by our own manu- 
facturers here. 

May I give one other fact? I investigated the cost, at least something of 
the price in recent years of tomatoes, and I found out that when the farmer was 
getting 60 cents a bushel, as he was three years ago, the wholesale price was 
then $1.80 for a dozen cans. 

Q. And it is now how much?—A. Now that the farmer has been getting 
last year and is getting this year 35 cents a bushel, the wholesale price is 
$1.50 a dozen; so that whereas the price to the farmer has come down from 
60 cents to 35 cents, the price of the wholesaler to the grocer has only come 
down from $1.80 a dozen to $1.50 a dozen. 

Q. Before you get away from that, did you follow it up to get a com- 
parison of the difference in prices paid by the consumer in those two years? 
—A. What one of the grocers told me was this: If we could get our cans 
directly from the factory, as we used to—we cannot get them any more, yet 
they are only a few yards from the grocery shop—if we could get them from 
the factory we could sell them for two for a quarter, but as it is we have to 
sell two for 35 cents. I do not know what they were selling for when the price 
was $1.80, but I presume 20 cents a can. 
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Q. Do you mean to say that your local grocer who gets tomatoes canned 
in the local cannery cannot get them directly from the cannery but they have 
to go to Toronto and back again?—A. He cannot buy direct from the cannery. 
If he wants to get that same brand of tomatoes he has to buy them from the 
wholesaler in Toronto, so that the tomatoes take a trip to Toronto and back 
again. I do not say that he, buys those tomatoes entirely; he may buy other 
tomatoes as well. 

I have a farm that is very well adapted for growing this sort of thing, 
and one year I grew tomatoes. I had a very good crop, but I simply refused 
to grow tomatoes to try and make a little money that way. I wish to pay 
my men good wages and maintain a standard of living above that of the 
Chinese coolie, and I am simply not going to grow tomatoes. I mention these 
matters because I think it is something which this Committee can make use 
OX. 

Q. Before you pass from that point, do you know whether there is any 
organization among the canners to pay a certain price and only a certain price 
to the grower?—A. I think the price is uniform throughout Ontario. 

Q. What grounds have you for that belief?—A. I consulted a man who 
knows the situation throughout Ontario pretty well. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Was he a commercial traveller handling these goods?—A. No, sir, he 
did not handle these goods. He is a man who knows the agricultural situation, 
and knows what they are offering the farmers. 

I may say this also, that the price of corn has come down from $14 a ton 
to $9 a ton. Iam very certain it is $9 in Strathroy, because I have a letter from 
certain growers protesting against this price, which is really a very low price, 
and asking that some joint action be taken by the farmers and promising to 
organize in order to meet this situation. I think the price is uniform through- 
out Ontario, but it is a matter of information. As you may understand, this is 
not my business; I have no time to go about visiting on all these things. I 
know what I believe to be the truth. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You believe it to be uniform throughout Ontario?—A. Yes. Of course 
there are companies that claim to be independent, but I believe they have an 
organization in which they agree upon prices. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. You said something about Chinese coolie labour; are you in favour 
of sending in Chinese goods or Japanese goods here, the products of cheap 
labour?—A. I was not dealing with that question. 

Q. You see on the street Japanese thermos bottles advertised at 87 cents 
each?—A. I think we can compete with the Chinese or any of the other 
inferior races. 

Q. You think you can?—A. I think we can. I think it is a fallacy that 
cheap labour necessarily can undersell dear labour, that is, if we can get 
our appliances, the raw materials of our industry, at reasonable prices. I 
think we can compete. Of course it is just a matter of opinion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you now take up your next point, or have you finished with the 
tomatoes?—A. I think perhaps I should say this, that I think a reasonable 
price for tomatoes under present conditions would be at least fifty cents a 
bushel, and if the price were sixty cents a bushel, as it is in the case of the 
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srowers for the Campbell Company, it would only mean three cents a tin 
to the tomatoes which go into each tin, for the farmer, and it would not 
greatly increase the cost to the ultimate consumer. 

Q. Could it necessarily offect the cost to the consumer at all?—A. Not 
necessarily. I think you may put it up to that without affecting it at all. I 
would take it from the spread between the factory and the retailer. 

Perhaps I may go on to the fruit industry for a little while? 

The Cuatrman: Shall we go on for another half hour? It is now half- 
past twelve. 

Mr. McKay: I think so. 

The CuatrrMan: We have other witnesses; we have some of the milk men 
and the dairy men. We will decide this question at noon, whether we shall 
meet this afternoon or this evening. We have another half hour now, and we 
will take advantage of it. 

Wirness: I am shipping raw milk to Toronto, and I have had occasion to 
go into the question of price, the matter of cost and the matter of prices there 
more or less, and I find that at the present time we are receiving $2.63 per 
hundred for milk. From that you must take the cost of transportation which 
we pay, and which on the average would amount to just about 36 cents; that 
will vary, depending upon the distance the man is from the city. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 36 cents per hundred?—A. Yes, sir. That reduces the amount received 
by the farmer to $2 per hundred, which amounts to 5 cents per quart. At the 
present time milk is retailing in the City of Toronto at 124 cents per quart. 
Last summer our average price was $2.12 per hundred. 

Q. Out of which you had to pay the freight rate?—A. The freight rate 
remains constant in the summer, and milk was selling in the summer at 17 
tickets for one dollar, that is, 11-76 cents per quart; so that last summer there 
was a reduction during the summer of ten per cent to the farmer and of about 
6 per cent in the price to the consumer. 

The relation between the price received by the farmer, the cost of trans- 
portation, and the amount received by the dairies is as follows: 5 cents to the 
farmer, approximately 1 cent for transportation, and 64 cents to the dairies 
for distribution, for the process of pasteurization, distributing the bottles, and 
all that sort of thing. Last summer the ratio was 4-41 and 6-36. 

Dr. Cumming has spoken of the precarious condition of the dairy industry, 
so far as the farmer is concerned. I am inclined to think that it is very diffi- 
cult to make much money at 5 cents a quart in the winter and 4:4 in the sum- 
mer. It is pretty difficult to estimate just what your milk costs. You will no 
doubt get figures from Professor Leitch upon that point. 

The thing I am interested in, Mr. Chairman, is the relation between the 
amount received by the farmer and the amount paid by the consumer. At the 
present time, during the winter, it is 40 per cent to the farmer, 8 per cent for 
transportation and 52 per cent to the distributor. 

Q. And for pasteurizing?—A. Pasteurizing and distributing. We producers 
all wish to see the dairy companies do well. What I mean to say is, that what- 
ever the principle of business may be, no fair-minded producer would like to 
see the dairies suffer, and we would not like to see City Dairy stock down low, 
that is, if it is not watered—some of our company stocks are very much 
watered. 

Q. Not our milk companies, I hope?—A. If the stock actually represents 
money invested, I would like to see it worth 100 cents on the dollar, but I really 
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think that under present arrangements the farmer is not getting as large a pro- 
portion as he should be getting. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do you know anything about the stock of the dairy companies at the 
present time?—A. I took the trouble to inquire into that; perhaps I should not 
have done so. J have this observation to make; if at the time I bought my farm 
two years ago, instead of investing about $5,000, I will take it that that was 
the amount in the dairy end of my farm, if I had written out a cheque to a broker 
and bought City Dairy stock I would be worth to-day about $7,000 more than 
I was then. 

Q. In five years?—A. In two years. As it is, I have gone to the trouble 
of raising milk, which is a very laborious kind of an occupation. As Peter 
McArthur once said, it is the damnable reiteration of it that counts. You have 
to do it night and morning, every day in the year, and if you abate a particle 
in your feeding, your herd at once shows it. It requires very great care indeed. 
particularly when you have a herd of highly bred cattle, as I have. It is a 
painstaking business, but I went to that trouble, and I suppose my herd is worth 
perhaps 30 per cent less than it was then. I should not say that my farm 
is worth any less, because I was dealing with a man who realized that the 
depression was sure to come, and our price was arranged upon that basis; the 
price I gave for the farm was what I would expect to get now. There is no 
question about the decline of the dairy herd and the decline in the price of most 
farms in that period, but the dairy companies are doing fairly well, and we 
would like them to do well, but we would like to do a little better ourselves. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. You would have been worth about $7,000?—A. The stock is now selling 
ex-dividend at about $140, but it was up to 150. 
Q. Are you going to follow that up by a statement as to what an invest- 
ment of $5,000 in a farm would mean?—-A. With practically all farmers all 
around me, I am losing money on any decent business basis. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you gone back to the time when it went down to 66?—A. Well, 
the stock has varied a good deal in recent years. I once did have a little money 
in City Dairy, about twelve years ago. I paid about a hundred and a half. 

Q. You were not very enthusiastic when it was 66?—-A. My idea was to go 
into farming, for several reasons; it was not solely to make money. I have a 
family of four boys, and I do not care to spend my summers at a summer resort. 
I like farming, I like farming operations. 

Q. Are you a sort of a joy farmer?—A. I would not care to say that. If 
you will come home with me and follow me around, I will show you. 

Q. I have followed it every day for forty years. A. We would like to see 
you come down some day, particularly in haying time. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Two years ago there was an opportunity of investing either in a farm or 
City Dairy $5,000?—A. I was not considering that. 

Q. But they were two industries vitally associated with each other; the one 
cannot operate without the other?—A. Quite so. 

Q. You have said that had you gone into one you would have made a profit 
of $7,000; would you care to say what the financial results were from the 
investment in the other; that is an interesting question, if you would lke to 
give us a statement about it, or if you could say that you invested $5,000 in a 
dairy farm and that you are worth $1,000 more or $1,000 less; profits are what 
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most of us are after?—A. I can give you figures from my books, but I am so 
mistrustful of these figures so far as farming operations are concerned, that I 
am a little doubtful about them. There are several things to be considered. In 
the first place, I have to consider this fact, that we live off the farm; we provide 
ourselves as a rule certainly with milk, of which we use a great quantity, also 
at certain seasons of the year with butter, and there is also the fact that in 
beginning a proposition such as I have there are certain incidental expenses con- 
nected with getting into a dairy. I would say that the value of my herd, if it 
is a typical case, would have declined perhaps thirty per cent in that time, by 
the prices of cattle, and that in itself, without any further estimate, would be 
an indication of the condition of the industry. 

Q. It would, unless you had been making abnormal profits?—A. If I had 
been making abnormal profits, or if dairymen had been making abnormal profits, 
the prices of dairy herds would not have gone down. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. It is two years ago since you bought this property?—A. Two years this 
spring. 

Q. That would be at a rather inflated period?—A. Not so far as my price 
was concerned. : 

Q. Was it in so far as the price of your equipment was concerned; I rather 
think it was?—A. I think the price then would be higher than the former price, 
although I got my stock very reasonable indeed. 

Q. Unless you got it under particular circumstances, it must certainly have 
been higher than it is at the present time?—A. Yes. I think conditions were 
rather abnormal two years ago. They had begun to come down, but not very 
much. 

I took occasion also to write to another friend of mine who is responsible 
for the arrangements with the dairy companies of Philadelphia, for the farmers; 
he occupies a position corresponding to that of Mr. Stonehouse in Toronto. I 
asked him how they were getting along there, and he wrote me the following 
letter as to the prices of separators: “The price paid the producer of milk 
delivered in Philadelphia for a four per cent butter fat content is 74 cents per 
quart. The price paid by the consumer delivered at his doorstep is 12 cents 
per quart.” Later on in the same letter he says that the butter fat content 
of the milk sold by the dairies to the public is from 3-6 to 3-8, so that the milk 
is diluted a little. Perhaps that is not the right word; it is not quite as rich 
in butter fat as the four per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Probably they take out a little of the butter fat?—-A. No, it would mean 
that all producers do not produce 4 per cent milk, and they have to take them 
all together. The price in Philadelphia is based upon a butter fat percentage. 

Q. And it is not in Toronto?—A. It is not in Toronto. I hope it will be 
some time; it seems to me a fair way of selling milk. 

Q. Does the city not pass a regulation that it must contain a certain per- 
centage of butter fat?—A. In Toronto it is 3-25, and in Philadelphia it is 
between 3-6 and 3-8. The thing that interested me was the relation between 
the prices. In Philadelphia it would appear that the producer gets 71 cents 
per quart, and deducting say a cent and a quarter for transportation would 
bring it down to 6 cents, whereas the distributor would appear to get just; about 
5 cents per quart. 

@. And in Toronto?—A. He gets 64, whereas the producer only gets 5 cents 
in Toronto; so that you have only the relation of 5 to 64 in Toronto and 6 to 5 


in Philadelphia, as compared with the producer and consumer. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I asked a question a few moments ago, but you did not have the figures 
exactly. I would like to get an estimate, and I would like this to go down; 
taking your estimate of the depreciation in the value of your stock, which 
would indicate that it was not a profitable business, had you made an invest- 
ment in the City Dairy you would have made a profit of $7,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas you have had a loss of $1,500; in one case you would have 
invested your labour, and in the other case you would have been staying at 
home and waiting for your dividends?—A. Or going to Florida. I am glad to 
see the City Dairy doing well. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. I understood you to say that had you invested $5,000 in City Dairy 
stock you would be worth $7,000?—A. No, I would be worth $12,000. 

May I refer to a question which was asked Dr. Cumming? The price of 
our feed stuffs, particularly bran and shorts, is very high just now. I think it 
is about $32 for bran. J was able to buy some bran from our local miller who 
runs a small mill and does very good service in the community. One of the few 
old mills remaining in the country and operating. I was able to get bran at $23 
a ton and I think it is better bran than you buy in the regular markets. 


Mr. HamMe tt: Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your explanation?—A. The explanation is, I suppose, that my 
local miller is one of these men who does not work on the basis of getting all he 
can. He is living among the farmers there and he believes in “live and let live.” 
I suppose he is doing fairly well. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it not quite possible that he has no export trade?—A. Still, he could 
sell at the market. He is selling at wholesale prices. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. You assume that he gets a profit, even at that?—A. I think so, yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Well, Professor, what is your solution of this condition? That is what 
troubles us as a Committee——A. Perhaps before stating any general conclusions. 
would you like some information about the fruit business as it affects me. 

The CuairmMan: And then take up the remedies together? If the Professor 
prefers to do that. 

Mr. McKay: I think the remedy is all on the same line.—A. I don’t like to 
rush to conclusions in these matters, but what I have been trying to do is just 
to give concrete facts as they affect my own business. With regard to fruit: as 
I say, I am running a combination of a dairy and fruit farm in a small way, and 
I think it ought to be a very profitable combination. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just before you start ahout fruit; it is almost one o’clock and I think 
we had better adjourn. I think we had better sit this afternoon and if we 
have not finished a witness we might sit again at night. Shall we say four 
o’clock and that will give us an hour in the House?—A. Four o’clock then. 

The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. until 4 o’clock p.m. Wednesday, 
April 11, 1923. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
C. B. Sissons, recalled and examined: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Professor Sissons, before the Committee adjourned you were just prepar- 
ing to state your observations upon the production of fruit at your place?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. I have what I suppose might be termed a small 
orchard of about six or seven acres of fruit altogether, mostly apples, but I have 
some cherries, plums and pears, but I am trying to run the place as what you 
might call a one-man unit place, one man the year round, with additional help 
during the summer. 

I have found in the disposing of fruit that the difficulty is first of all produc- 
ing good fruit. It requires a great deal of care, spraying, pruning and all that 
sort of thing, and secondly the difficulty of getting a reasonably good price when 
once you have produced the fruit. Perhaps you would like to know my experi- 
ience this year with cherries. I have here a statement from a commission 
merchant of Toronto, to whom I shipped cherries this year. They were very 
good cherries, exceptionally good cherries I think, and were shipped in eleven- 
quart baskets. I got back a statement from them of three baskets sold at 60 
cents, 16 at 65 cents and 21 at 55 cents. The express on fruit on the shipment 
was $4.50, and the cartage 40 cents. The commission was $2.97, that is, at the 
rate of 124 per cent, making net returns for those 40 baskets of $15.88. The 
picking of those cherries cost me 20 cents a basket, and the baskets themselves, 
buying them locally, cost me 13 cents, so that the picking and the baskets 
together cost $13.20. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. For forty baskets?—A. Yes, for forty baskets. $13.20 taken from $15.88 
leaves a balance of $2.68 as the returns on the 40 baskets, making 64 cents a 
basket. In that 64 cents you have to take into consideration the land, the trees, 
the spraying, the pruning, and the taking of them to the station. So that you can 
see the selling of cherries last year was not only not a profitable occupation but 
was distinctly a losing business. } 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In this connection, why was it that some of those baskets sold at a 
different price from others?—A. It was not any difference in the quality of the 
cherries at all, it was a matter of just the fluctuations in the market on any 
given day. 

Q. They were not all sold on the same day?—A. I fancy they were, but 
not to the same parties. The market fluctuates up and down on any given day, 
depending upon the demand, just as the stock market does. 

Profiting by that experience I determined not to give away my fruit any 
longer to the City of Toronto, so I inserted an advertisement in a local paper, 
saying that I had plums for sale, that is, when the time for plums came, and 
saying how much I would sell them for if people came and picked them, bringing 
their baskets, or if we picked them and supplied the baskets. The result was 
that within a few days all my plums were sold at a fairly decent price, and I 
could have sold a great many more if I had had them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think if you had followed the same procedure you could have 
done the same thing with your cherries?—A. I think I could have got rid of my 
cherries. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Were the plums all sold that week?—A. People came in motor cars and 
got them. One man came I would say twenty miles, and wanted me to let him 
know next year when the plums came in, because he wanted to come in and 
get a supply for himself and for his neighbours. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Have you the net returns from those that were marketed in that way?— 
A. I sold them for 50 cents a basket if they picked them themselves, and if we 
picked them and supplied the baskets we sold them for 75 cents a basket. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. 50 cents a basket on the tree?—A. Yes, 50 cents a basket on the tree, 
and the people were glad to get them at that price. I think they paid me fairly 
well. The difficulty was that they said there was a glut in the market when 
those cherries and plums were ripe. I do not know how serious the glut was, 
but I happened to be taking dinner with a friend of mine in Toronto during the 
cherry season, and the lady of the house told me that she had just bought two 
baskets of cherries for which she had paid $2 apiece. I told her she had paid a 
great deal too much. Cherries were selling at a good price in Toronto. _ 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In connection with the first shipment of cherries to Toronto, after 
deducting commission, freight, and all those things you had how much left?— 
A. 64 cents a basket, that is, for an 11-quart basket. I did not take the haulage 
into that. 

Q. Do you know what those same cherries would have cost the consumer? 
A. I assumed that that lady had bought cherries of a similar kind, and she had 
paid $2 a basket. I think they were selling normally at that time at about 
$1.25 or $1.50. 

Q. In Galt they were selling for $1.50 to $1.75 for a ten-quart basket.—A. 
It is a very discouraging kind of procedure. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There is something wrong about getting them from the producer to the 
eonsumer?—A. Quite so. Perhaps you would be interested to know what my 
procedure is in regard to apples. In regard to apples, I simply circularize 
people whom I happen to know, people largely with families. I think the apple 
is about the healthiest fruit a person can eat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me. if I break in here. You circularize people you know because 
of the fact that you live close to the city?—-A. People I know in Toronto. 

Q. Possibly that method is not open to the ordinary farmer?—A. No, it 
would not be open to the ordinary farmer. As a result of that, I oversold my 
orchard this year, and had to buy in some apples from some of my neighbours 
in order to supply the demand. My own crop was not a particularly good crop 
this year. I packed those apples this year mostly in the round-covered bushel 
baskets, and I would sell to a man who would order three or four barrels from 
me; I would sell him so many bushels of one variety, and so many of another. 

I would like to give you my experience with my first shipment, which was 
a shipment of Wealthy apples. I had certain orders for Wealthy apples, and 
made up a load with a motor truck. I hired a truck from the city and paid 
fifty cents per hundred this year for delivery from my orchard to the city, which 
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is a matter of fifty miles. We had 91 bushels loaded on that truck. I was 
not quite sure of the number of orders or the amount ordered, so I gave my man 
instructions in case they were not taken by the customers who had ordered 
them, to take the surplus first to a certain grocer whom I knew, and secondly 
to a commission man whom I knew, and to tell them whose apples they were. 
They disposed of eighty baskets directly at $1.75 per bushel basket, I think 
to the entire satisfaction of all those who received the apples, as far as I know. 
Therc were eleven baskets left, which went to the grocer, who said he could only 
take five; he took five, and paid $1.25 each for the five. They had six left, and 
they went to the commission man, who paid $1 each for the six, $1 a basket, 
and I have his statement here. Those apples cost then for cartage or freight, 
12 cents. I do not know what that was, because we delivered them at his store. 

Q. Maybe that was to cross the sidewalk?—A. It may have been for 
diverting his glance from the apples to some place else. At all events there was 
a 12 cents cartage charge, making $5.88, from which he deducted his commis- 
sion, leaving me $5.13; that is, for these apples sold in a normal way, the way 
in which the ordinary citizen sells apples, I received just about 85 cents per 
bushel basket. For the apples sold directly to consumers, I got $1.75 a basket. 
I think that represents just about the variation between the normal price and 
the price one could get if he could overstep others and get to the people and 
deal directly with the people. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. There would be about three bushels to the barrel?—-A. Three of those 
bushels make a barrel. The only difficulty, I may say, with a bushel basket is 
that I fancy the late apples do not keep quite so well in them as they do in a 
barrel. An apple like the Russet tends to dry out a little when in a bushel 
basket, but in a barrel it keeps its moisture a little better. 

Q. In connection with the marketing of any small package, do you not 
think that the habit we have got into in Toronto of marketing apples in the 
barrel gives to the average consumer—not the rich man but the poor people who 
do not want a package at too high a price, that is, they have not money enough 
to buy a whole barrel at once, but if a system was developed of marketing 
apples in the way you do, the small consumer or the person who had money 
enough to buy just one bushel, there would be a great demand for apples put up 
in that sort of package, in the City of Toronto?—A. I think that is quite so; on 
the other hand J think the apple market has been injuriously affected by selling 
apples in packages which are too small. You will understand what I mean; the 
grocer, instead of selling a bushel or half a bushel, sells one of these measures 
with about half a dozen apples in it, and the price is rendered very high in that 
way. 


The Chairman: 


As I understand it, Mr. Elliott’s view is that if the producer put up his 
produce, say apples in smaller quantities, the consumer would be able to get a 
quantity directly which would suit his purse and his needs better; for instance, 
I presume Toronto is like Montreal, with a vast number of people living in 
apartment houses, with extremely small accommodation and practically no stor- 
age accommodation at all; they might find room for a small basket of apples, or 
a very small barrel of apples, but the ordinary sized barrel of apples they have 
no place or room for. 

Mr. Exziorr: That is my argument. 


Mr. Ropinson: These apartments as a rule are too warm. Apples need 
to be kept in a cellar, where the temperature is just about freezing. 
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Wirness: There are two things necessary; one is a low temperature, the 
other is moisture, and particularly in baskets which have slight openings in them. 
{ can remember going into a cellar in Mr. Drury’s house some years ago, and 
going into some sort of a cavern which he had dug out of his cellar into a bank, 
or it may have been on the level as a matter of fact. That was in July I should 
think, and the apples in that place, which was damp and cool, were just as nice 
as if they had just come off the tree. Dampness is quite as important as cool- 
ness. I have been trying to get my friends to take their apples when they come 
in the fall, and to try and keep them in places where they will keep very well. 
We have more individual houses than apartments in Toronto. Toronto is not as 
large as Montreal, and has not as many apartment houses. Many of these 
people in moderate circumstances have cellars in which they can keep their 
apples fairly cool. We have people ordering as many as four barrels from us in 
the fall. We use in our own family anywhere from ten to fifteen barrels a year. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. That is quite a lot of fruit—aA. In the good old days I have known 
people put away more than that for a fair-sized family. There is no better 
fruit than apples, and you can afford to eat a good many in the course of a day 
without any serious results. 

I think the apple market in Toronto has been very badly handled. I am 
convinced myself that there is not one barrel of apples used in the City of 
Toronto to-day where there could and should be ten. The people cannot get 
apples. 

Q. You mean they cannot afford to buy them?—A. They cannot depend 
upon the apples they get. I remember very distinctly going down to the Orono 
Fair this last fall when I was shipping those apples, and talking to one of my 
neighbours he said “There is no use sending apples to Toronto, the market is 
glutted.” I said “That is nonsense, I sold so many barrels over the telephone the 
other night. The commission men may be glutted, but the people have not any 
more apples than they want.” 

If you will permit me to say so, I do not care to be over-critical, but I 
think those handling apples in Toronto have failed to handle the situation 
properly. Perhaps we farmers have failed somewhat. I remember talking to 
a friend of mine, a Mr. Caston, who asked me where he could get my apples 
in Toronto. He said “I have not shipped apples to Toronto, I have not shipped 
any there in ten years. You people do not want apples.” 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Have the farmers co-operative societies among themselves?—A. They 
have a few co-operative societies. The Niagara people are developing quite a 
large co-operative concern now. 

Q. We have in Nova Scotia the United Fruit Growers, and it is their object 
to put their fruit on the market, and they will overlook those commission houses 
if they do not handle the apples the way they should be handled; they will sell 
direct to the dealers—A. One of the largest growers in my part of the country 
had some conversation with me recently about developing the Toronto market; 
he asked me about the possibility of our going in together, a few of us, to see 
if we could not do something to get good apples to the people there. You may 
go into the best shops there and see nothing better than a Domestic or a No. 3. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Won’t you see a great deal of British Columbia fruit sold?—A. Yes, 
there is a great deal of British Columbia fruit there. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Is it boxed fruit?—A. It is entirely in boxes, I think. I do not think 
I have seen anything else. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are your views about putting up Ontario apples in boxes?—A. 
Some people are doing that; a few people are doing it. Personally I think even 
for the family of modest means, a barrel is a reasonable sized package, because 
I think the ordinary family should be able to dispose of at least two or three 
barrels in a year. 

Q. Will you excuse me if I interject something? You say it is hard to get 
good Ontario apples in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Toronto being about in the centre of Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not far removed from the various apple-growing centres of Ontario? 
—A. That is correct. ; 

Q. There is no difficulty in finding good British Columbia fruit there, which 
comes 2,500 or 3,000 miles. The impression made upon my mind—correct me 
if I am wrong, is that that British Columbia fruit must be put up in such a way 
as to appeal to the public to a greater extent than the apples of Ontario when 
put up in barrels?—A. If I may say so, I think it is not so much the style of 
the package as the quality of the apples, and I mean by that, not that we cannot 
grow better apples in Ontario than in British Columbia, because I am sure we 
can; we do not grow better looking apples, but better apples, I am sure of that. 
But the good apples do not find their way to Toronto. All my neighbours who 
are producing large quantities of apples are exporters of apples; they deal with 
the Montreal market, they are not dealing with the Toronto market. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. How many acres do the fruit growers average, in your district?—A. 
There are men there who grow anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 barrels a year. 
We call that a fair-sized crop. 

Q. It seems to me that that is an industry sufficiently big for the farmers 
to take hold of it themselves in some way; what are they waiting for?—A. A 
good many of them this year sold directly to the buyers, who exported them. 
They got a fairly good price, the men putting up good stuff. 

Q. Exporting where?—A. To England. I am not sure that they have all 
got their money yet for the apples, but they sold them. I suppose some day or 
other they will get the money; I hope so, at any rate. 


By Mr. Ellott: 
Q. How does the export price compare with the local price?—A. I know 
men who got $4 a barrel for apples this fall. 
Q. In England?—A. No, right in the orchard; they were good apples. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Do you know what apples are selling for to-day?—A. I sold mine for 
$6 a barrel in Toronto, and I think to-day if you had good apples and were 
selling directly to the consumer, you could get anywhere from $7 to $10. 

Q. What is the price of apples in England?—A. I don’t know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are comparing the export price which is the price to the dealer, 
with the price in Toronto when sold to the ultimate consumer; that is hardly a 
fair comparison?-—A. I was not trying to compare anything. 

Q. What would you get if you sold your apples wholesale in Toronto?—A. 
You mean to-day? 
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Q. No, at the time; you were asked about the export price, and you said 
you knew a neighbour who got $4 a barrel f.0.b. his shipping point. What would 
that cover, if those apples, instead of being shipped to England had been shipped 
to Toronto? 


By Mr. McKay: 


(). On the same date?—A. I suppose the same, although for some reason or 
other they do not find their way to Toronto. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Is there no demand for them there?—-A. Of course there is a demand for 
them, but it is an undeveloped demand. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. An undeveloped demand on the part of the farmer?—A. I would say it 
was a lack of business ability on the part of the men handling the apples in 
Toronto. 

Q. But why does not the farmer go to work and sell them himself?—A. 
I do not think it is the business of the farmer to sell apples in Toronto. The 
farmer, if he does that, is taking over another man’s work; I do not think it is 
his own work. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Professor, here is an actual happening: I do not live in a fruit growing 
district, although it produces a good many apples. A year ago there were 
hundreds of barrels of apples rotted on the ground. They were not picked. It did 
not pay to pick them. And in Toronto good, and very ordinary apples were sell- 
ing for $6 and $7 a barrel. Can you offer any explanation of that?—A. I think 
the figures I gave, sir, are to some extent an explanation of it. If I had sold 
my apples in the ordinary way I would have got 85 cents a bushel for them, 
and shipped them to Toronto. The express would have had to come from that. 
That does not pay me. I cannot do it. 

Q. There is something wrong in our economic system of handling our pro- 
ducts, particularly fruit—A. I think so. What I would like to see us do is 
to extend the operations of the co-operative concerns now being developed, and 
perhaps then we will either have to sell apples ourselves in Toronto, or we may 
find someone who will sell them in an efficient way; but I doubt very much if it 
is the business of the farmer himself to sell apples directly to the consumer. 

Q. He has an interest in those apples until they get to the consumer?—A. 
Yes, he has an interest in them, but I think perhaps someone other than him- 
self should take over the distribution. 

There was a time, Mr. Chairman, when a good many of us used to bring 
apples into Toronto, a couple of barrels for our own use. They came in by 
xpress until the express rates became prohibitive and then we got them by 
freight. The freight rates are not very high, but to have a barrel of apples 
delivered from the railway t6’ the home costs anywhere from fifty cents to a 
dollar a barrel, and the cartage companies leave the barrel on the sidewalk; 
they will not take it any further, unless you pay something extra to get it taken 
down into the cellar. 1 think that little toll of fifty cents to a dollar a barrel 
for delivery from the train to the cellar has had something to do with bringing 
to an end the process which at one time was very common, of getting apples 
directly from the farm to the consumer. I think that rate is excessive for 
delivering a package. 
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lf it is not too great a digression, may I tell you an instance in which I 
took up a matter of that sort with the company. <A friend of mine from Mont- 
real was out in Vancouver, and bought a package of dried fish for me, and sent 
it by freight from Vaucouver to Toronto. This happened several years ago. 
The package came to Toronto, and was delivered at my house. I think the 
freight was 85 cents but the cartage was one dollar to convey the package from 
the railway station to my house. I went to the C.P.R. office and asked why so 
high a charge. They said, it is no concern of ours but of the Dominion Transfer 
Company. I said, In my opinion it is a concern of yours, those fish were not 
shipped by the Dominion Transfer Company but by the C.P.R., and the C.P.R. 
has a concern in those fish until they are delivered at my house. 

Well, they said, that is the way we are doing business. I said, I want you 
to go into that matter quickly and I will give you two weeks to find out about 
it and if I do not receive a satisfactory explanation I will take the matter to 
the Railway Commission, The man went to the phone, and I heard some of the 
conversation with the Dominion Transfer Company, but in two weeks nothing 
had been done. I called up the office and they asked for more time, and I 
gave them a week more. In a week’s time an official came to my house with a 
thick sheaf of papers and my wife, who interviewed him, happened to see what 
was on the top letter; it was a statement like this: “Since he threatens to take 
the matter up with the Railway Commission, we would like you to refund the 
difference between the regular rate and the rate charged.”’ The amount refunded 
was 75 cents. The regular charge was 25 cents, and those people had charged 
a dollar. I thought it was worth while taking it up, Mr. Chairman; it was a 
little matter but an injustice. 


At that same time, one of the drivers for the Dominion Transport happened 
to be paying attention to a maid we had in the house. I talked to him about 
the matter and he told me that sort of thing happens every day. 


That is a digression, but it looks to me as if it were rendered as difficult as 
possible for the ultimate consumer to get his supplies directly from the producer. 

Q. How many Transport Companies, commission men, dealers and retailers 
come in between the producer of fruit and the ultimate consumer? Can you tell 
us that?—A. I think in addition to the ones I have mentioned, that is the 
wholesaler and retailer, and in addition to the transportation, there is often a 
man who buys up apples and sells them to the wholesaler. 


Q. That is a jobber?—A. I do not know what he would be called. He 
buys them up whenever he can get them, to sell them to the wholesaler. 


Q. Let us follow a shipment of apples. It is put on the cars f.o.b. the 
growers’ station. Follow that through if you can, shortly, and tell us the number 
of transactions that occur in that shipment of fruit before the consumer ulti- 
mately receives it?—A. I would prefer not to do that. I have not shipped in 
that way. I would be glad to have someone else do it. I at once saw that I 
could not make any money by dealing in the ordinary way and I tried to devise 
a way by which I could make money, which was dealing directly. 


Q. The raeson for that question is that there is a great spread between 
what the producer gets and the consumer pays amd we are trying to arrive at 
some decision as to who, is responsible for this great spread.—A. The only 
concrete information I can give you is, in the case of those apples, sold on the 
same day to consumers, to commission men and to grocers; the ratio there is $1 
less commission; $1.25 in the case of the grocer, and $1.75 in the case of the 
consumer. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many apples will there be in a barrel?—A. That depends on the 
size of the apples 

Q. How many would there be like this red apple? These cost five cents 
each in the cafeteria in this House, and they bring an orange from California, 
larger than this, and sell it for five cents. What is wrong with the home grown 
fruit?—A. Well, I told you what my friend Mr. Caston said; he said the people 
in Toronto don’t want apples. The difficulty has been that the trade has been 
ruined, first by the number of poor apples put on the market and second by the 
exactions of the middleman. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. They are not able to want apples when they have to pay five cents 
apiece for them?—A. No, they are not. I would not care to say how many 
apples of that size there are in a barrel. If you weighed it, you could tell, 
because a barrel of apples weighs from 135 to 155 pounds. 


By Mr, Eliott: 


Q. Would there be a demand for fruits if they were put up in a small cheap 
package, in Toronto?—A. I think there would, yes. 

Q. Why do the growers not market their fruit in that shape?—A. Some of 
them are doing so and selling directly. For example Mr. Ryrie, of Oakville. 
He sells his apples in small packages to very good advantage. I am trying to do 
the same with mine, but I think I will go back to the barrel with my customers 
next year for the late apples. That is I have got these people to the point where 
they will order two or three barrels a year and the late apples keep better in the 
barrel, and I wish to give satisfaction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything else to tell us, Professor Sissons?—A. There are one 
or two things suggested by what was said this morning. 

The question was asked. How much taxes have increased? The taxes on 
my farm have increased from $40.02 ten years ago to $116 at the present time. 
They are nearly three times as great as they were then. The difference is made 
up partly in the cost of roads but largely in school taxes. I am paying about 
24 mills on the dollar school tax. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. This apple weighs a light four ounces. That is four to the pound and if 
there are 135 pounds to the barrel there would be about 540 in a barrel, and at 
five cents would be $27.00 a barrel. The consumer should certainly be educated 
not to buy apples one by one. He should buy them in as large a package as 
possible?—A. Yes, I quite agree with that. 

There is another item, Mr. Chairman, in the cost of production. Anything 
that can be done to reduce the cost of production to us is all to the good. I 
have here in my hand a bill for bushel baskets which I purchased from a Bow- 
manville firm. Forty dozen baskets at $3.00 a, basket, $120. The sales tax 
$5.40. Total $125.40. 

I happened to be in an orchard in Pennsylvania last fall and I saw some of 
these same baskets. They are American baskets, imported. The price there 
was 17 cents, but they cost me 26 cents a basket. There is $2 a dozen or about 
$40 difference in the price. 

I noticed that when Mr. Scripture, I think it was, was giving his evidence, 
he said he had lost $60,000 in apples this year, and the producer was the person 
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out of whom he had to recover that. Assuming that he is buying apples next 
year, he will offer a correspondingly low price. It would seem to me that there 
is no reason why there should be a difference of 17 cents between the cost of 
bushel baskets over there, and 26 cents, which is the cost here. It is the same 
basket exactly. I notice that Mr. Scripture also predicted that apple barrels 
were going to cost 85 cents next year. They have evidently made up their mind 
what the price is to be. I say that is much too high for apple barrels. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there no competition in the sale of apple barrels?—A. Apple barrels 
are difficult to transport. I think it was said that in Nova Scotia the price was 
fifty cents. They say the price here is to be 85 cents. I paid 75 cents last year 
and 80 the year before, and I think that is too large a proportion of the net 
return from the apples. 

The same thing applies all along the line, Mr. Chairman. Take spraying 
material and spraying outfits. If a man is exporting all his apples, and if he 
were manufacturing instead of farming, he would get a 99 per cent rebate on 
the machinery that is used in the manufacture of commodities for export. Am 
I not right? 

Q. He would get a drawback on the raw material which had been imported 
and went into the article, and then was shipped out again. I do not think he 
would get a drawback on the machinery he used?—A. He does on the raw 
material then and surely the barrel is part of our raw material. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. If you were united in a co-operative society and bought on a large scale 
or had your barrels made for yourselves would there not be a saving there?— 
A. I think that is probably the only way of getting over the difficulty. But as 
it is at the present time we are under difficulties by reason of high prices all 
along the line. © 

Q. You have got to get together then?—A. I think we have got to do more 
than that. I think in the case of things that are essential to us and to anything 
we have to export, we ought to be able to claim the same privilege as the manu- 
facturer does when he gets a rebate on his duties on his raw material. 

Mr. Saues: I agree with you, sir, that is a good principle. 

I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether I have anything else. I have talked 
with many of my neighbours about the situation and I would like to confirm 
the statement already made to this Committee, that considering farming as a 
commercial proposition, people are not making money in farming to-day. The 
bank accounts of those who have deposits are being gradually depleted, and the 
only kind of men who are keeping even are first, men who have some highly 


specialized form af production, such as a man who produces particularly good. 


eggs or a special brand of chicken. Secondly a man who has not any interest 


to pay on his investment and does not consider the interest on his investment: 
but simply lives on the farm that his father left him and gets along in that way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He is not making any more money but he has his inheritance which has 
come down to him?—A. And he does not know he is losing money. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Then it-is a rich man’s game?—A. No, it is not a game to which you 
can apply the same principles as you apply to any other business. I think the’ 
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thing we ought to try to do is to put farming on the same basis as any other 
business in this country, if it is at all possible to do so, and I do not see why 
it is not possible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was a witness the other day—I will not give you his name for 
the moment—who made this statement: On page 401 the witness was asked:— 


“Q. Purely as a commercial proposition, do you think farming could 
be iting a success in the West?—A. As a commercial proposition right 
now? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you this question, Mr. Blank? Has farming from the 
beginning in Canada, as far as your information goes, ever been for any 
long period of time a business success on a commercial basis?—A. No, I 
would not say that it had. I think there is a big change. We have come 
to a big change in our whole agricultural policy. Every country—it is 
an economic phase—goes through a certain period of development and 
exploitation, then a consolidation, and I think we have passed through 
development and exploitation and are coming to that era when we must 
consolidate and put farming on a business basis. We have not done that. 
It has been all a question of production.” 


I will be very glad if you will tell us whether you think that is a true 
representation of conditions which exist in Canada in general to-day.—A. Speak- 
ing offhand, I should say that the number of farmers who are making or have 
made at the same time interest on their investment and reasonable wages for 
themselves—and that would be my definition of farming on a commercial 
basis—is and has been extremely small. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. For what length of time?—A. Ever since I can remember, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Therefore, Professor Sissons, you would not take issue with the state- 
ment as given by this previous witness?—A. Not at all. I think if you define 
what you mean by “ commercial basis.” that is perfectly true. 

Q. I might say, so as to clear up the matter, that we have been discussing 
with this witness before the Committee calculations of the cost of growing a 
certain product, allowing so much for interest on the land, so much per hour 
for labour of a horse and for a man, in order to establish a certain cost per 
bushel, on a business basis, and it was in connection with those calculations that 
the witness made the reply —A. I would go so far as to say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that most of my neighbours would be better off to-day if instead of trying 
to farm at all they could rent their places at even a moderate rental—and the 
amount of rental is never in our section really interest on the investment and 
never has been—and quit farming and go to work for the Government, either 
on the road or in the Forestry Nursery which we are starting—in fact, some of 
them are doing that same thing, and I have no doubt at the end of the year they 
will be further ahead than those of us who undertake to continue in the interest- 
ing but rather unfruitful occupation of farming. 


Mr. Sates: Not unfruitful, unremunerative. 
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Mr. Hamme.u: Perhaps they could get into the Civil Service. 


Mr. Stssons: Some of them argue that way, that they would get steady 
employment and better wages. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I am putting it mildly when I say we are very much interested in the 
statement you have given to the Committee regarding the various farming 
operations you are interested in, but the important thing we are interested in 
as a Committee, is the solution of these difficulties. Unless we find the solution 
we shall not have accomplished very much. In your opinion, do you look for a 
solution through legislative action or through the development of sales agencies 
and co-operation by the farmers themselves? That is, can we depend upon our- 
selves or the Government for the solution? It must come from one of those 
sources.—A. I should say that we should depend on both of them. First depend 
mainly on ourselves to develop a good product, and to develop means of selling 
that product. That is the extension of the co-operative movement. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Do you mean reaching the consumer through that co-operation?—A. Not 
necessarily going entirely to the consumer but going part way at any rate. I 
thing the ideal arrangement is to have a co-operative organization which sells 
to the consumer; which buys from the other co-operators themselves, as they 
have in England. They have developed the consumers’ co-operative society 
to a tremendous extent to-day. 

And secondly, I think we ought to depend on the Government to remove 
some of the inequalities which at present exist. Our business is largely an 
export business. Even if we do not export, our prices are determined by the 
export prices. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you name the inequalities, professor?—A. I think the supply of 
baskets is one. J don’t think when we export those baskets that we should be 
compelled to pay duty on our raw material. 

Q. That would only be a trifling thing?—A. No, here is a $120 transaction 
for baskets, and a matter of $45 difference between the American price and the 
price I have to pay. That is quite a little item, and they say the farmer does 
not pay any taxes. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. It is not quite clear to me, professor, on what ground you base your 
objection to the grower selling directly to the consumer.—A. I don’t object to 
that at all, only it is very difficult to do it. I as an individual, Mr. Munro, 
may do so, because I know these people and they know me; but suppose my 
neighbours joined with me, and we had 10,000 bushels of apples in a year to 
dispose of. Then it becomes increasingly difficult to deal directly with the 
consumer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interpret your thought, professor, and you will tell me if I am 
wrong. You feel that you do not want to interfere with the ordinary means of 
distribution, provided those are efficient and carry on operations at a reasonable 
cost.—A. Yes. I think it is very difficult to carry on operations at a reason- 
able cost to-day, because we have reached the stage when Canada is perhaps 
the most expensive country in the world to live in, because every man has to 
buy his motor trucks and pay high prices for them. The cost of doing business 
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therefore is very high. I am not trying to blame these people too much, but 
I think we as farmers, as I hope I have shown, are taking more than our share 
of the deflation, in fact an unreasonable part of it. 


The CuHarrMAN: We thank you very much, professor. 


ARCHIBALD LeITcH, recalled and examined. 


Ry the Chairman: 


Q. Professor Leitch, you are already sworn?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We will not go through that ceremony again. You have been kind 
enough to come before us to-day with further details as to the cost of raising 
certain crops. You have also been good enough to hand to the Committee 
various copies of the different estimates on cost, which you have prepared?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As I do not know just how you wish to approach the subject, I am going 
to leave it to your discretion. Proceed in your own way.—A. On this sub- 
mitted statement, I have put a sample crop cost statement. Although it deals 
with barley only, it is for the purpose of illustrating to the Committee the items 
that make up the cost of a bushel of wheat, a bushel of oats, or any other com- 
modity. You will note that the same items are taken into consideration. The 
first four items, seed, twine, threshing and hired man labour, are all, or prac- 
tically all, cash expenses, but in some instances the seed is not. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. These figures cover how many farms, Professor Leitch?—A. These 
figures cover 17 farms in Dufferin County, for the year ending May, 1921. I 
have on the next page brought those figures on a year later. I have just put 
these in as a sample, in order to show the items that make up the cost of a 
bushel of barley. The same general items make up the cost of a bushel of wheat 
or a bushel of oats. 

The first four items, as I said before, are almost all cash items. The next 
five items, use of buildings, use of land, farmer’s labour, horse labour and equip- 
ment labour are cash or indirect cash expenses. When I say indirect 1 mean 
that the cash expenses in these items are not always made during the current 
year, but they must be made at some time. The same thing applies to fall 
ploughing. Of the next two items the first is manure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I break in with a question? What yield per acre is this first page 
based on?—A. 43-1 bushels of barley. 
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The CuatrMan: We are going to call the first page of this submitted state- 


ment Exhibit No. 51. 
EXHIBIT NO. 51 


SAMPLE CROP COST STATEMENT 
Barley—Dufferin County—All Farms 


Item of Expense Cost per Cost per 
acre bush 
$ cts. $ 

Seed iis. eccie se sie vie cc tae tea EE Ta CRNA OL ee as eee ee 2 21 0-074 
Twine 22306) «Gib. . EORRS. . .STEES. . WHEREIS . RCE See ee 0 56 0-013 
"Dbreshing, . 3.55.05 «ao 8 WR, «uk beets 8 qlee beide © Se he 1 26 0-029 
Hired‘man:labour’ Jace Ok CONIA A Se es J mga lil 0-026 
Use offbuildings.)) 3. 20.5. RA. 007 ONL. AOS: - PG ee eee 1 05 0-024 
Une jof dards oe oe oie copscasofe se PRMMege plore Leseee t dedaineys pare age lee aie hal ees er 2 60 0-060 
Farmer's labour.) 22. sa Coie sce ee cle ck fe HE cree 3 69 0-086 
Horse labours... oo. oec ce Ree  a  l Gs he 5 50 0-127 
Equipment labour, .6)5::dW84. ofc, xp Gee pros '-pit> elses sence eee 1 02 0-024 
Hall plowing: eke oo es oe eo cs cae ie RRO Stee tu Shy INET Nee la eS 2 89 0-067 
Maniire tii fh oo dese YAM. CE Os TE, OE es ee 3 52 0-082 
Interest: . «Lovissaue-sjat Ri sik» « « «-fereieptr lay Shee bass aheteravgs ori ASPs): eae annem ea eet 4 57 0-106 
Totall Gross: Costs.) .0.). SSVI AE) To ee ce, See 30 98 0-718 
Less.Straw Credit... cc. sitcom. des bs charged oid oe es Ce We eee oe 4 42 0-103 
Total’Net' Cost. 6. 0404, STE ARE SEs ese SAE 26 56 0-615 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me ask another question, if I may do so at this time. The cost 


of 614 cents per bushel, this barley cost, what could that barley have been sold 
for at the time, after threshing, because you have put in your threshing costs; 
what would it have been sold for within a few weeks after it was reaped?— 
A. If this first page is plain to you, I am taking up all the crops on the next 


page. 
pass on to page 2. 


Q. Which we will call Exhibit No. 52. 


EXHIBIT NO. 52 


FARM CROPS 
For Year Ending May 1921 


If there are no further questions on the details of these costs, I will 


Net farm Net revenue 
Cost revenue, Average per farm 
Crop Field profits, acres for profits, 
per labour and per farmer’s 
acre Per Per bush. Sale ~ interest farm labour and 
acre or ton value per acre interest 
S (Cuss S$. cis: 
QOatste Wei ear Gi 39-8 24-40 0-52 0-50 6 13 30-0 183 90 
Mixed'pram—. 222 36-4 24-47 0-57 0-67 10 38 12-3 127 67 
Spring Wheat.......... 16-1 33-80 1-76 1-53 4 97 3-0 14 91 
Barleye ep a ce 43-1 30-98 0-62 0-85 19 46 6-0 116 76 
Ay ee oe ae ne es mee 18-58 14-39 25-90 20 15 24-0 483 60 
tons 
ROOTS: Gas Wee ce ee 599-0 76-95 0-128 0-188 70 36 4-4 98 50 
Botatoesies. tees. ae. 71-6 110-26 1-54 1-02 —9 31 7-5 —69 83 
(bags) ae 
Pte oo oie os yeas |i «osc wos cs ilic «3:0 SEH | eC em elle ae 955 51 
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For Year Ending May 1922 


Net farm Net revenue 
Cost revenue, Average per farm 
Crop Yield profits, acres for profits, 
per . labour and per farmer’s 
acre Per Per bush. Sale interest farm labour and 
acre or ton value per acre interest 
$ cts. $a cts: 
Oats ites. Se ey. 24-4 23-50 0-78 0-53 0 79 31-0 24 89 
Miedh Grains. van era 25-0 22-25 0-71 0-58 3 16 13-0 41 08 
ETI He arieerta ee omen er UN es hice duce as AS eo» nape © Bic oi elBieie niece evecare are 
Barley (7s. G5 40. 25-3 33-64 1-13 0-64 —2 63 7:0 —18 41 
Tee ys 5 bi fayn vara ed tan) 16-33 11-39 18-25 14 98 25-0 374 50 
ton 
Rooters Fes. a). R 580 92-33 0-18 0-15 14 92 1-5 22 38 
POtatoesanie . a. . eas 95-7 87-44 1-03 1-53 71 93 7-5 539 48 
(bags) 
MUG Md he Rh eS Sepa? | ge cates, SPS ITs Pak EPA GOEE des [ETERS SEY. Oe ke hp a 983 92 


A. You will find seven crops which were grown on practically all of those 
17 farms, the seven common farm crops of Dufferin county, including the 
usual feed crops, and spring wheat and potatoes. Taking the first crop, oats, 
‘the average yield per acre was 39.8 bushel, the average cost per acre, the 
same as on 51, was 24.40 cents, the cost per bushel was 52 cents, and the 
average value of oats sold of that crop, or the average of oats fed to live stock 
that year was fifty cents; the final market for those oats showed obviouly a 
loss of two cents per bushel, or roughly eighty cents an acre. 


To go on to the next column headed ‘Net Farm Revenue, Profits, Labour 
and interest per Acre”, here we have a commodity that was produced at a loss 
of two cents per bushel, yet out of that commodity those farmers had an in- 
come per acre of $6.13 for oats, or for an average of thirty acres of oats to 
the farm, a net revenue per farm for profits, farmer’s labour and interest of 
$183.90 per farm. But there were no profits, because the oats were produced 
ata loss, but part of those costs were revenues to the farmer. The $3.69 in 
barley (page 1) for farmer’s labour, was an income to the farmer. 

Q. Just the same, is it not, Professor Leitch, as if a man had a business 
against which he charged a salary of say $100 a week, and ended up the 
business at the end of the year with a slight loss, but he had had his salary 
all the year?—A. Yes. The $100 was one of the costs of the business—but the 
business was not profitable enough to pay him $100. 

Q. If it had been a limited liability company, they could have declared 
no dividend?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But they might have taken his small salary out of reserve?—A. Yes. 
The next most important grain crop is Mixed Grain, that is, oats and barley 
mixed for feed. In some cases it was oats, barley, wheat, and so forth mixed. 
The average yield per acre was 36.4 bushels, quite a few pounds more per 
acre than the yield of oats. The average cost was $24.47, the average cost 
per bushel was 57 cents, and that grain was either sold or transferred to 
cattle at an average price of 67 cents per bushel. There was a profit of ten 
cents per bushel in the growing of that crop, but in addition to that the 
farmer had his living, or rather his revenue out of which he could live; he had 
the part of the costs of that mixed grain which was his own labour, and the 
cost that is represented by interest upon his investment, because all that part 
of the capital was his. So that that crop yielded the farmer a revenue out 
of which he could live of $10.38 per acre, or from his 12.3 acres $127.67. 
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Spring wheat gives somewhat different result. The yield was compar- 
atively small being 16.1 bushels per acre; the cost per acre is higher than the 
ordinary spring-sown cereals; in this case it was $33.80 per acre. The cost 
per bushel was $1.76, and it was sold at an average price of $1.53, or a loss 
of 23 cents per bushel. But even at that an acre of spring wheat gave the 
farmer an income of $4.97 out of which he could live, although the spring 
wheat was produced at an obvious loss of 23 cents. 

I have here some figures for barley. There was an average yield of 
43.1 bushels per acre; the average cost per acre pas $30.98, or 62 cents per 
bushel, part of which was sold and part transferred to live stock at an average 
price of 85 cents for the year. The profit on the growing of the crop and 
the added revenue to the farmer for his own labour and the interest on his 
investment was $19.46 per acre, and the average per farm was 6 acres grown. 


The hay crop yielded an average of 1.29 tons per acre; the cost per acre 
was $18.58 or $14.39 per ton. The price of hay was very high that year, and 
the average sale price and the average transferred to live stock was $25.90, 
and as there was a large profit per ton there was naturally a large net return 
to the farmer for his labour, interest and so forth, amounting to $20.15. The 
average number of acres per farm was 24 acres. Of root crops, such as 
turnips and mangels combined, the average yield was 599 bushels, but the 
cost per acre was very high, being $76.95, or 12 8-10 cents per bushel. The 
price of turnips was very high that winter, and the price of turnips sold and 
roots transferred to live stock yielded 18.8 cents per bushel, or a profit of $70.36 
to the farmer. The acreage per farm was small, being 1.4 acres. Potatoes tell an 
entirely different story. The yield was small that year, and the price was low. 
The average yield was 71.6 bags per acre, the cost per acre was $110.26 or $1.54 
a bushel, and the sale value, the average price received for all potatoes was 
$1.02 per bag, an obvious loss of 52 cents per bushel, which was not made up 
by revenue coming out of the crop. There was an actual loss, that is, there 
was nothing coming to the farmers per acre out of which they could live; 
as a matter of fact they went into the hole to the extent of $9.31 or $69.83 
per farm. The average number of acres per farm was 7.45. 


These figures give a total net farm revenue from crops grown, which 
includes the profits on the crops, the value to the farmers in labour contributed 
to the crops and the money invested in land and buildings that helped to grow 
the crops, of $955.51 per farm. 


The lower half of the page gives the same figures in detail for the year 
ending May, 1922, the year ending last May, a crop year of low yields and low 
prices. The yield of oats dropped to 24-4 bushels per acre from 39-8 bushels 
per acre in the previous year, but the cost per acre did not come down in the 
same proportion. That is one of the characteristic things in farm costs; 
whether the yield be large or small, the cost per acre varies very little, because 
all the labour of seeding and harvesting, the interest cn investment, the use 
of machinery and the use of horses amount to about the same per acre, whether 
you get a full crop or a half crop. Some of the actual labour for handling the 
crop at harvest time is saved, but that is all that is saved in a year of low crops. 
We see in the crop year 1921 oats costing 52 cents per bushel as against 78 
cents. Oats were a little higher in value last year in that section, being worth 
53 cents, but there was a loss there of 25 cents per bushel. Even at that the 
farmer had a revenue of 79 cents per acre to himself and a net revenue per 
farm for profits and so forth of $24.89. The low yield practically wiped out 
all his revenue from all sources from the oat crop. 


° 
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Mixed grain gave a little better result; the yield did not drop so much. 
The cost per acre went down a little more. The average price per bushel was 
71 cents as compared with 57 cents in the previous year; the sale value was 
58 cents as compared with 50 cents the year before, and although there was a 
loss of 13 cents per bushel, there was a small item of $3.16 of revenue to the 
farmer per acre. 

Spring wheat was not grown on any of these farms that year. 

Q. Was that due to anything special, or did it just happen that way by 
rotation?—A. During the last two years of the war and the year after the war 
there was a great stimulation in the growing of spring wheat, due to inflation. 
The comparatively low price of wheat the year before had discouraged farmers 
from keeping on with spring wheat. The yield of barley had dropped also to 
a greater extent than any other crop, and the cost per acre was higher. This 
is rather a peculiar thing, but some of the farms represented in 1921 in this 
mvestigation did not grow barley in 1922, and there were two of them that 
happened to be the ones that produced at the cheapest cost the year before. 
While there is no reason why the cost per acre for barley in 1922 should be so 
much higher than the previous year, nevertheless this is the fact. The average 
cost of barley per bushel in the year ending May, 1922, was $1.13, and the 
average sale value was 64 cents, an actual net loss to the farmer on his barley 
crop of $2.63 per acre. There was not only that obvious lack of profits; there 
was not sufficient revenue to meet the cash expenses and to give the farmer 
any return at all for his labour, 

The hay crop, as it usually does at nearly all times when there is a crop, 
shows a profit. The yield was higher than it was the previous year, the cost 
per acre was down a little, the cost per ton was down a little, but the value of 
the hay had dropped from $25.90 in 1921 to $18.25 in 1922, but even at that 
there was a profit of $14.98. There was a net revenue to the farmer of $14.98. 

The root crop showed a decreased yield and an increased cost per acre. 
That was due to the fact that the mangel crop was better in the crop year of 
1920 than the 1921 crop year. All these things raised the cost per acre to 
$92.33; the average cost per acre was $92.33, and although there was a loss of 
3 cents per bushel, still the root crop produced to the farmer for his own labour 
$14.92 per acre and for interest on money invested in the land. The root crop 
provides per acre much more labour to the farmer than any of these crops 
except potatoes. 

Potatoes were just the very opposite to what they were the year before. 
The yield went up 24 bags per acre, amounting to 95.7 bags; the cost per acre 
came down to $87.44, and the cost per bushel came down to $1.03. Potatoes were 
sold at an average price of $1.53 showing a profit of 50 cents per bag, and a total 
profit per acre of $71.93 to the farmer. The net result of that area was—and 
it is quite characteristic of mixed farming, the old staple type of mixed farming 
—that if one thing fails something else during the same year will likely come 
along to take its place. So that you will see that the total net revenue to the 
farmer, out of which he could live, in the crop year of 1921 was about the same 
as it was in the crop year of 1922, in spite of the fact that mixed crops, oats, 
grain and barley which occupied a large part of the farms were much reduced 
in yield and much reduced in price. 

I have just put the figures in this shape to show that figures on the cost of 
production of farm crops must be interpreted with considerable care. Farm 
costs are not the same as the costs of other businesses. A large part of the cost 
of raising farm crops consists of revenue to the farmer. 

Q. Will you say that again?—A. A large part, or a fairly large part of the 
cost of raising farm crops is actual revenue out of which the farmer can live. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Will you explain it, please?—A. Well, his family provides a large part 
of the labour, and whatever rate per hour you may give, it is a revenue to him. 
A manufacturer hires all his labour, his labour cost is a complete outgo of hard 
cold cash, he has to go down into his pocket and pay it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the reason why a large farmer engaging a lot of hired help may 
make a dismal failure of the operation, while his neighbours who are farming 
their own land with the help of their families and the occasional help of a hired 
man may make a fairly decent living?—A. Yes; that is the reason why we only 
have half the picture of farming when we have the cost per bushel or the cost 
per ton. To get any intelligent idea of the economic part, we must know what 
part of those costs is actual cost that the farmer has to pay out of his pocket 
and what after all are revenues out of which he can live. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is that an argument for small farms?—A. Not too small. It is an 
argument against enormously large farms. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is an argument against farms being carried on on the scale of the 
modern industrial establishment?—A. Yes. The results from the accounting 
or the business statement of a farm on a strictly business basis may prove the 
farm to be unprofitable. The operator of that farm may have got a reasonably 
decent living, perhaps better than in any other enterprise in which he could work. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. The result of your figures shows that at no time could a farmer hope to 
make any more than a living, under present conditions?—A. Almost under any 
conditions, you might say. Farming needs abundant land, and land is an 
economic factor different from anything else we have in the world; it is the most 
desirable thing we have in the world, and people always pay too much for it. 
I would like to make this statement; if by some miracle the price of wheat was 
$5 a bushel, in two years there would be just as many people raising it at a loss as 
now at $1 a bushel. The immediate effect would be to shove up the price of 
land, and it would be up so high that those who had land would want to retire 
and the man who would buy it would be in the same position as the man who 
raises wheat at $1 per bushel. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, the increase in the land value would accrue to the benefit 
of the immediate owner?—A. It would accrue to the benefit of the then owner. 

Q. And anyone going into the market to buy after the rise in price had 
occurred would have to pay to a former owner the unearned increment which 
had arisen?—A.. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you extend that a little farther; would you say it would increase 
the cost of production as well?—A. There would be an immediate demand for 
machinery which would save labour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would imagine that a gentleman like yourself, a deep student of rural 


economics, might more or less agree with the economic philosophy of Henry 
George?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you say yes to that?—A. Well, yes, generally speaking he might. 
I would like also to point out this, that due to the fact that at no time can those 
. engaged in agriculture, the average man engaged in agriculture, expect to make 
money in a commercial sense out of farming or from farming, there must be 
removed many of the disabilities under which he may suffer in competition 
with other businesses, on account of the lack of opportunity for making any 
sort of respectable or high remuneration, except such opportunity as may come 
to the occasional individual who develops some particular capacity along some 
particular line. 

Q. I am going to read you, Professor Leitch, two or three questions and the 
answers thereto, given by a witness who appeared before our Committee some 
days ago, and concerning which I would like to have your views. The witness 
was asked :— 


“Purely as a commercial proposition do you think farming could 
be made a success in the West?—A. As a commercial proposition right 
now? 

Q. Yes—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you this question, Mr. Blank; has farming from the 
beginning in Canada, as far as your information goes, ever been for any 
long period of time a business success on a commercial basis?—A. No. 
I would not say that it had. I think there is a big change; we have come 
to a big change in our whole agricultural policy. Every country—it is 
an economic phase—goes through a certain period of development and 
exploitation, then consolidation, and I think we have passed through 
development and exploitation, and are coming to that era when we must 
consolidate, and put farming on a business basis. We have not done 
that. It has been all a question of production.” 


Would you, generally speaking, agree with the views expressed by that 
witness?—A. I would, if by consolidation he means intensification, or the better 
application of more labour and more care. 

Q. He was asked by Mr. Hammell in the next question:— 


“Q. What do you mean by consolidation?—A. Perhaps I should 
use the word intensification; use the term intensification.” 

A. Consolidation might mean the consolidation of small farms into 
large ones. I could not agree with that. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Supposing you go to an ordinary town with a population of two to ten 
thousand and take 85 per cent of the population and compare their condition 
financially with that of farmers generally in Canada; how would their relative 
financial circumstances compare?—A. At the present moment, if you put the 
figure as high as 85 per cent of the people in the urban centres, or instead of the 
present moment say from 1921 down to the present time. 

Q. Take it for ten years if you like—A. If you take any ten year period in 
the past the farmers are better off, all things considered. 

Q. I might say that, stating it roughly, 85 to 90 per cent of the people in 
the towns and cities are living on the ragged edge. If that be so it might be a 
good thing for this Committee to investigate the merchants; take an ordinary 
merchant in a town of six to ten thousand, and have him give evidence along 
the same lines as we have taken here and you will find very few successful 
merchants. 
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Mr. CatpweLu: That is covering a ten year period. If you take the last 
three years that is probably true because the merchants bought their stocks 
when prices were very high. 

Mr. McKay: It might be as well at this time to take a relative view and 
not confine our investigation to one line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Perhaps the witness will give his view on that.—A. I think the know- 
ledge that we need more than anything else in agriculture in this country is to 
know what happens to our products from the time they leave our hands until 
the consumer buys them over a retail counter. We are the only people engaged 
in any industry in the world who govern their business by the one actuating 
impulse, ‘“ What can I produce.” Every other busjness in the world that pro- 
duces or handles anything, builds on: “ What can I sell.” Professor Sissons 
brought this up. I cannot agree with Professor Sissons when he says it is not 
desirable for the farmers to participate in the marketing of their products. 1 
am absolutely convinced that they should participate. The only solution to 
this difficulty of the wide spread between the price the farmer receives and the 
price the consumer pays, is to have the farmer realize that he must produce the 
things that are demanded; give people what they want to buy; not decide for 
them what the producer thinks they ought to have; give them the things they 
want to buy in the quantity that they can buy, and have that principle rule all 
their productive operations. That is no simple matter, but it must be done. 
We have reached the point in production of farm products where we have diffi- 
culty in finding profitable purchasers for the stuff we have to sell. So that is 
one thing we must realize, that we must reorganize our business on the basis 
of what we can sell. To have that properly decided for the farmers as a class 
and as individuals, they will have to participate in the business of distribution 
or marketing. Now rapidly as American agriculture and American agricultural 
production has developed, there has been someone to take distribution off our 
hands, certainly since 1893, and. farmers have got into the habit of thinking 
that no matter what they have to produce there will be someone to buy it, and 
so we have left that work of handling to someone else. 

Inevitably, when any man enters in as a middleman, not a direct represen- 
tative of the producer, but a middleman, acting for himself as a distributor, the 
man who has to make the guess of what he can sell, and pay the farmer what 
he can, that introduces an element of speculation that is absolutely necessary 
in the middleman’s business, and the only way you can avoid the evils of 
speculation which have evil reactions on the consumer and producer, is to have 
the producer know what the consumer can buy, and distribute the goods by 
himself or his agents. No miracle will work that out; it will take years; but 
we may as well decide now to have that done, and see that all proper steps are 
taken by all such agencies as this Committee, and our Government depart- 
ments, to put before the people the real question of what happens to commodi- 
ties in the time between when they are produced and the consumer gets them. 
That is a thing that farmers know nothing about, and we must build our new 
system on the basis of complete knowledge. 


Mr. McKay: I am glad I asked that question. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That brings up the question of co-operative markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say the ills of 85 per cent of the commercial men in the cities, 
as well as the producers of farm produce, are due to the high cost of transporta- 
tion and to faulty methods of distribution?—A. No, I could not say that. The 
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people comprising that 85 per cent are not all engaged in the business of dis- 
tributing agricultural products. 

Q. No, but as consumers; our cost of transportation and faulty distribu- 
tion work a hardship against both the producer and consumer, it is a case of 
the middle against both ends.—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is not that rather a reflection on our present economic system?—A. No, 
I cannot agree with you there. We have done the best we could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Q. Perhaps you would not be quite so strong in your negative if you had 
listened to the whole of the question. Is it not rather a reflection on our whole 
economic and social system that the farmers are dissatisfied, and not making 
a fair return; but your view is that taking a ten-year period the vast propor- 
tion of people in the cities and towns are worse off than the farmers?—A. Yes, 
but in this particular instance, Mr. Chairman, in this year they are not. 

Q. No, I do not think they are. I do not know that we can do anything 
to cure it, but it causes serious men to reflect that under our present economic 
and social system success is the exception and more or less arduous conditions 
are the rule for the vast bulk of humanity. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. We are evolving, but very slowly.—A. Well probably that is the safest 
course, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. With regard to the other statement by Mr. McKay as to storekeepers 
being on the ragged edge of hard times, I think at the present time that is largely 
due to the fact that goods were purchased when they were high in price and 
going up. Everybody bought, and commercial firms bought more goods than 
their present trade would justify and the goods cost more than they do to-day. 
They got caught with heavy stocks and in the slump lost large sums of money. 

Mr. McKay: There is no question about that; but leaving that out alto- 
gether and taking ten years previous to the war, the statement I made will 
hold good. 


The CHaAiRMAN: I was speaking to a very successful merchant in a city 
of about 5,000 people now. I asked him how many merchants succeeded. He 
said, I have been in business in my town for thirty years, and as far as I know 
there is not one man in business in this town now who was in business when I 
started thirty years ago. He did not say all had failed; some had died, others 
gone out of business or retired, but a great number had not succeeded. He could 
not say how many had retired with a competence. 

Mr. McKay: That man had succeeded because he was far above the 
average in ability, almost a superman. 


The CHarrMAN: He had marvellous energy and good intellectual ability. 

Mr. McKay: And no doubt used all his employees well. 

Mr. HAMMELL: We were told yesterday that $100,000,000 are owing to the 
retail merchants in the Province of Saskatchewan. 


The CuHarRMAN: It is almost six o’clock. I will ask the Professor whether 
we shall sit to-night in order that he may catch his train at 11 o’clock. We 
will begin at eight o’clock. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I cannot be here at eight o’clock and I would like to ask one question to 
see whether I have understood the evidence of the last witness. You will tell 
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me if I have your evidence summed up correctly. Is it your opinion that the 
difficulties under which the farmers have been labouring are due more 
particularly to the fact that they hold constant attention on their production 
and neglect the selling end of the business?—A. Generally speaking, but they 
are not responsible for the large part of the immediate conditions. As a 
national duty they were encouraged to produce during the war. 

Q. I do not mean the particular state just now, but the fact that farming 
has never been very profitable. Is the present crisis due more to that fact, that 
they thought more of production and very little of intelligent merchandizing?— 
A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. I think the statement was also made that 85 per cent of the people in 
the towns and cities are on the ragged edge. If farmers could overcome that 
trouble of theirs and intelligently market their goods in such quantities and 
places as the market requirements indicate would not that also include the con- 
dition of the 85 per cent?—A. Undoubtedly. Everything that will improve the 
farming industry will improve every citizen in the country. 

Q. Can the Government by legislative action do much more than provide 
opportunity for these two classes to work out their own salvation?—A. Govern- 
ment can remove disabilities that any industry may suffer under as compared 
with other industries. That is one thing. Then the duty of the Government 
is to provide the farmer with that knowledge of market and business conditions 
that they cannot as individuals get for themselves. 

Q. That is what I meant by furnishing opportunities; giving them a chance 
to help themselves. 


Mr. McKay: It is possible to trace wheat from here to Liverpool. 


The CuairMAN: We have had an interesting session, and we will resume 
at eight o’clock this evening and then at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Adjourned at 6 p.m., Wednesday, April 11, 1923, until eight o’clock p.m. 


Evening Session 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed their session at 8 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. 


Professor A. LerrcH, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, sir, we are prepared, if you will kindly continue your expositions? 
—A. Has any member of the Committee—I had finished sheet No. 2, unless 
some member of the Committee has some questions to ask. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. This hay looks to be a profitable crop?—A. Yes, it usually is, Mr. Sales. 
Q. They sell some of it as a cash crop?—A. Yes, but the large part of it 
is fed on the farm, and the prices are credited, that is, the farm market prices 
for that hay, what they could have sold it for at the farm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you finished with Exhibit 52? Then we can go on to page 3, 
which is Exhibit 53. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 53 
POULTRY PRODUCTION 1920-21 
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—_- 51 98 
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Equals an additional 22} p.c. on investment. — : 
Poultry returns have not varied materially since year ending May 1921. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The Professor might just deal with the potatoes, at the bottom there. 
The CuHatrMan: You are returning to Exhibt 52. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Yes; is that not a small yield?—A. 95 bags. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is 95 common bags?—A. That is roughly 145 bushels to the acre 
It is not a really large yield. 
Q. Is it not a very small yield?—A. In that particular section I think it is 
fairly good; the section does not expect large yields, but they get sufficiently 
good yields there for them to use it as their chief cash crop. ' 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are satisfied these men are good farmers?—A. Yes, these farmers 
that are mentioned are the same farmers I mentioned the first day. There were 


17 farms selected as representing the typical farms of the district; neither the 
best nor the worst. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do they use commercial fertilizer on these potatoes?—A. Very little. 

Q. Chiefly manure?—A. Yes, but there was some commercial fertilizer 
used. 

Q. How do you figure the cost of your potatoes; what do you allow for 
fertilizer?—A. The fertilizer—the exact cost of it. 

Q. That is, you extend the manure over several years?—A. Yes, over three 
years; 50 per cent the first year, and 30 per cent for the second, and 20 per cent 
the third. In distributing that manure cost, we take the amount of manure 
applied to an acre of land and we credit the current year’s crop with half the 
value of that manure and distribute half over the next two succeeding crops. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You debit the crop with it?—A. Yes, with half the value of the manure 
applied for that year. 
Q. You debit the crop, you do not credit the crop?—A. No, we debit the 
crop. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Professor, there is something here that I do not exactly understand. It 
is on both these pages— 
The CHairMAN: What are these, 51 and 52? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Yes. I notice there are 43 bushels of barley on your second page, in 
the top list there, the yield in the year ending May, 19217?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the threshing cost on the third page is $1.26 per acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not mean to say that you thresh at less than three cents a 
bushel?—A. Yes, that is the cash cost of threshing. The farmers themselves 
supply all the labour except the small gang of two men with the machine. 

Q. A man just provides the machine and two men to run it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the fuel?—A. The farmer supplies that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And you do not credit the farmer with anything for his labour?—A. Yes. 
Q. That comes under another head?—A. Yes. We have no big custom 
gangs on threshing as you have in the West. We thresh usually by the day. 


By Mr. Chairman: 

Q. Does that mean, Mr. Leitch, that threshing costs are very much lower 
in Ontario than they are on the plains?—A. No, I would not like to say that, 
because our threshing costs in this country are widely diffused. The thresher- 
man moves on to a man’s farm with his machine and two men. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Sometimes three—A. Yes, sometimes three. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And your threshing is done in the barn—A. Yes, either in the barn or 
in the yard; often the machine is set up in the barn and the hay blown out in 
the yard and stacked, and the grain carried direct to the granary. 

Q. The grain is stacked in all cases?—A. It is usually put in the barn. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Part of the cost of this threshing is charged up under another head, 
as farmer’s wages for the year—A. Yes. I think some of our western friends 
put this threshing under one head. We could do that, but we did not do it. 

Q. It is not our method?—A. No, 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Except that it does this, that a man who does not understand this who 
looks at the threshing costs in the east and in the west, thinks we are either 
very extravagant or very unbusinesslike or something like that. They must 
understand that ours is done in the field, and that the men are hired and carried 
to the machine.—A. Yes, and there is a big gang hired with somebody for a 
specific purpose. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. For threshing and hauling the grain and everything? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Yes, the whole business, and sometimes they feed the men as well, and 
that is all included in the price charged per bushel, which looks very high com- 
pared with the eastern prices. 
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Mr. CatpwELu: That is part of the cost, Mr. Sales; in the east it is placed 
a different heads. It possibly costs us just as much as it does the western 
people. 

Mr. McKay: In threshing in the west, I believe Mr. Sales can answer this, 
when a thresher comes along with his machine do all the farmers join and help 
you voluntarily, free labour? 

Mr. Sates: There are different methods. 

Mr. McKay: Here it is voluntary help, co-operation. 

Mr. Sates: We do that sometimes, a farmer will have a small machine and 
two or three neighbours will change work, and each will keep track of his num- 
ber of days and settle up at the finish. Then there are other methods; some 
machines take a big gang, probably twelve teams, and they travel right along 
and feed the men themselves in a caboose or cook-car, and carry the whole 
outfit together. There are different methods. We have many small machines 
now which belong to two or three farmers co-operatively, and they work 
together, so there is no hard and fast rule in speaking of threshing costs in the 
West. 

Mr. Mine: In our part, the neighbours do come and are credited with the 
current wage. 

Mr. McKay: The farmer is? 

Mr. Miune: Yes; supposing I have an outfit, and you come and help me 
to thresh, you get your $5 or $6 a day whichever the current charge is, the 
same as if you were outside help. I may go out to help you, but it is kept track 
of also. 

Mr. HAMMELL: You are not so particular about half a day or a day? 

Mr. Miune: That depends a great deal on the shortage of labour. 

The CHairMAN: Now, have we arrived at Exhibit 53, gentlemen? 


The Witness: The rest of the exhibits now, except page 9, deal with live 
stock and live stock markets. I have covered all the common crops in Exhibits 
51 and 52. This is now Exhibit 53. This deals with the poultry business, on 
mixed farms. Now, as poultry is conducted on our mixed farms, it is the most 
profitable side-line we have, but it is a peculiar enterprise in that it cannot be 
very much extended from the size it is carried on now without cutting the 
profits down very materially. As a small farmer’s flock, it is a wonderfully 
profitable proposition, but when it is extended to a commercial poultry plant, 
on the farm, you begin to introduce elements that practically wipe out these 
profits. I did not make this up to date, because the poultry business has 
changed very little from these prices, and costs have remained fairly uniform 
during all this time. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Leitch, what you receive for eggs down in Ontario, 
say now at this time of the year?—A. I could not just tell you now; eggs 
have been dropping these last ten days; the price is down to 25 or 30 cents now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is what the farmer gets?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And in the West we get 15 cents——-A. Yes. Since it is impossible in 
the poultry business to separate egg production from the production of meat, we 
have not been able to make a separation that suited us, because of the revenue 
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derived from poultry, which is about half and half, half from eggs and half 
from the meat, and it is impossible to allocate the cost justly between these 
two, so we treat them all as one business, and present it in the form you see 
here. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And you allow $10.53 for labour?—A. Yes, that is the hired labour, and 
the farmer’s labour in addition, and his horse labour, $36.85. The first list of 
items there, of course, you will notice there the gross receipts from poultry per 
farm was $247. The average number of laying hens per farm was 68, and the 
average number of eggs produced per hen was 86. 


‘By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Did you think there was room for considerable improvement in the breed 
of the hens?—A. Yes, undoubtedly, that is not a large yield. Then you come 
to expenses; we first take out the cash expenses, feed purchased for the hens, 
hired labour, any miscellaneous cash expenses—they are very low—. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. This is an average per flock per year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Mr. Leitch, have you any preference as to breed?—A. I am not a 
poultry man. As a matter of fact, the most of these farm flock hens in that 
district are Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I just barely caught that; I do not know whether the other members 
of the Committee caught what you said. What did he say, Mr. Caldwell, that 
the breed was? 

Mr. CatpwELu: Mostly Barred Rocks. 

The Witness: It is true, that during that year, that is the year ending 
May 1921, there was some depreciation in the value of hens, like, for instance, 
there was an average depreciation in the value of the flocks of $30. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is in all the flocks, not in the equipment?—A. No, that is just the 
flocks, the depreciation in the inventory. Then there was the use of buildings, 
$6.20. That makes the total cash expenses $51.98, and that subtracted from the 
gross revenue of $247.46, leaves $195 to pay for the home-grown feed, for the 
farmer’s own labour, and for the interest on his money invested in the flock, 
and those three items are itemized there. The value of the home-grown feed 
at farm market prices was $108.99; farmer’s own labour $36.85, and the interest 
at 5 per cent on the investment, the poultry equipment and horses, $9.04. These 
expenses amount to $154.88, which leaves a gross profit of $40.60 per flock, which 
is equivalent to an addition 224 per cent on the investment. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Mr. Leitch, how would you suggest that these profits could be increased? 
~—-A. By having hens that would lay more eggs per hen; that would be the 
first. 

Q. Any other suggestion?—A. A sharper culling of the hens, that is, to 
weed out the poor layers and so on. 

Q. How about the feed?—A. Well, generally speaking, they are fairly effi- 


ciently fed. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Fairly efficiently what?—A. Fairly efficiently fed; fortunately it is 
usually the woman of the house who looks after them. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The hen has this advantage, she can walk around and choose her own 
food.—A. Yes, she can, a large part of the year. Now, it would look on the 
surface as though this were a very profitable enterprise on the farm, and that 
it is worthy of great development, but we find that when farmers try to keep 
the flock up to 100 hens it means that they have to introduce artificial methods 
of incubation, if they try to main flocks of more than 100 or 120 hens. To raise 
100 pullets each year, because it is the best practice to get rid largely of the old 
hens, and raise the pullets; that would mean the farmer would have to set about 
400 eggs to get 100 pullets. That is on an average, because first of all he would 
have out of that 400 eggs a certain number of unfertile ones; then he would 
have a certain number of chickens die; the chicken mortality after birth is rather 
high. That would amount to between 50 and 60 per cent of the eggs set. Then, 
of the chickens raised, half of them would be roosters, so to get 100 pullets he 
would have to set from 400 to 500 eggs, which will keep 30 to 40 setting hens 
to raise them by natural incubation. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is not allowing anything for natural enemies, hawks and so on?— 
A. No, so when you begin to try and maintain a farm flock of over 100 laying 
hens a year, you introduce artificial methods of incubation, which means greater 
losses, greater expenses, and the result is that your $40 profit is usually wiped out. 

Q. It is not profitable to use incubators.—A. It is with the experienced 
chicken man, the man who has demonstrated that he is able to do better than the 
ordinary farmer, but the ordinary man does not understand it, and will not make 
a succes of it, and is not interested in it. 

Q. Have you any vital statistics of selling chicks at two or three days old?— 
A. Yes, there is a big business done, but I might say this, that there is no 
farming business that I know of on which you can figure such large profits 
on paper and lose so much money as the ordinary flock on the farm, that is of 
a size that can range around and pick up a good deal of its living, a good deal of 
waste products, so the chickens can be kept up by natural methods of incubation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A small enough flock for the wife to look after?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: ‘ 
Q. You are not taking into account the damage they do to crops and so on? 


—A. No if it is a large flock it should be confined. 
By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you any faith in this determining the sex before the eggs are 
set?—_A. That is a technical question I could not answer. Now, on page 4. 


The CuHatRMAN: That will be exhibit 54. 
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MILK PRODUCTION COSTS ON 25 OXFORD COUNTY FARMS 
For Year Ending May 1923 


Cost per 
100 lbs. milk 

Purehnsédfedde sis. IS, AVE. ALA BBS. IU, ee ee 2 ee nr 0-131* 
Hired labour and miscellaneéus-easlt’. . .. a. sc7. cod 4. lg. Wejace - asa ae. f- - eee 0-143 
Cash cost of pasture land: (taxes: ebc.). 00.002. + + dye. eee ieee 0-050 
Depreciation on cows, buildings and equipment......:-.......-...-:0.ssseeeeee 0-105 

Total cash: COSES «so. 2 5:0 sic bec 655 so ere ei ltad g) «a pa amt a ee 0-429 
Farm growh fe@dese{. 47i.h ac. QO). reach) aye te Seat SUE R ee oe. ae ee 0-940* 
Us6 Of farm AGESES..<. ccc dos me oss eke + cinladeieie spe 6 gle cre) se oie areas fuel alee eee 0-025 
Use of farm) eq wipmionts. 1453. sieh. Ve Dea ag oe 8 eee ce eee ree 0-029 

Total costs that are sales of farm products and services............+:+0.+eceeseeesee 0-994 
Fariner’s labowrat 22 cents. Vell SI Al AO a, ea eee. sees 0-300 
Interest on investment on cows, buildings and equipment and pasture land at 5p.c.......... 0-201 

Total srdss cost per 100 pounds). ee Fy. aes. 5 EE eee re ce rece enact ees 1-924 
Less erédits (calves.and,thature) sin. seace ad. Gantea Une cima 2A01 ee. Dag biaabieds erty. J. 0-143 

Net cost Of production. ; (5 «00. 55s): cee. Bia sincleie eed is ee Percwt. 1-78 


*Good pasture conditions of summer and fall of 1922 reduced both these amounts. 


The Wirness: Yes. These are milk production costs on our 25 Oxford 
County farms, brought up to date. These are from representative dairy farms on 
which we keep cost accounts similar to those from which the figures for Dufferin 
County were derived. 


Now, we have there the dairy business presented in a form that gives you 
an idea of the real economics of the dairy business. I have not presented every- 
thing in quite exactly the same form as the one dealing with the farm crops; I 
have made a better segregation of the different kinds of costs. It is presented 
here on the basis of the cost of 100 pounds of milk at the farm. The first ones are 
the cash costs. The first four items of expense are the actual cash costs in 
producing milk, those costs that the farmer must dig down in his pocket to meet 
direct. There is the purchase of seed, there is hired labour and miscellaneous cash 
ee the cash cost of farm land, then repairs to fences and taxes on pasture 

and. 


By Mr. Sales: ‘ 


Q. This is based on a per hundred weight of milk?—A. Yes, it is the direct 
cash cost on the depreciation of cows and equipment used. These total 42% 
cents per 100 pounds. The next item is the elements of cost that arise out of the 
farm. The first is the farm grown feed fed to the cows, as distinguished from 
the purchased feed, which is the first item. These next few words are part of 
that title note that is out on the side, and you can strike that out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We will strike that out?—A. Yes. That is the biggest single item in the 
cost of the production of milk, it is 94 cents per 100 pounds. There is the use 
of farm horses in the odd miscellaneous work, where you can use horses in 
connection with producing milk, 2} cents, and there is the use of farm equip- 
ment, 2% cents. Those are total costs on farm products and services, 99 cents: 
then the next item is farmer’s labour at 22 cents an hour, which is 30 cents, 
Then there is interest on the farmer’s investment in cows, buildings, equipment; 
and pasture land. 
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By Mr. Munro: 


Q. What value did you place on the land?—A. That land was worth roughly, 
$100 an acre; it varied all the way from $85 to $125 an acre; that was the actual 
value of the land at the time in Oxford County. These items are totalled to 
$1.92 per 100 pounds, and then there is revenue in addition to the milk derived 
from cows, that is the valves and manure, which works out at 14 cents per 100 
pounds. I might say that the cows on these farms averaged 6,680 pounds of milk 
per year. This is milk produced for all kinds of trade, cheese factories, con- 
denser, and the fluid milk trade, most of which went to Toronto. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Could you not give us any idea of the prices received?—A. The prices 
received during the year would average about $1.73 on these farms. In 
addition to this, there is the cost of marketing. This is the cost right at the 
farm. There will be another expense for the hauling of milk to the market, what- 
ever it is, running around 20 cents a 100 pounds. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. To be added to this?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Then that would make it $1.98 per 100 pounds?—A. Yes, delivered at 
the point at which the farmer would get paid. 
Q. And the price he got—A. I will get that. It averaged $1.70. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is delivered at the point where it costs 20 cents to get it deliv- 
ered?—A. I had better be certain of that cost. The average cost of marketing 


in 1920 was 21 cents. It would be reduced, I suppose, possibly 15 per cent from 
that, which would bring it to about 18 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. So on each hundred weight of milk the loss would be—?—A. It would 
be 26 cents. 
Q. That is not much better than our wheat business, Mr. Chairman. 
The Witness: That last, Mr. Sales, is equivalent to the interest cost, to 
the interest charge. You will notice there it is 20 cents per 100 pounds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, of the cost of production, more than half, or just about half 
the cost goes out to feed grown on the farm, and the use of horses and equip- 
ment which are on the farm?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That item is mostly for farm equipment.—A. It is not the use of horses 
for anything like sowing pasture land, or anything like that, but the use of 
horses for hauling calves to town, or something of that kind. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Is that depreciation on the cows not very small, at five per cent?—A. I 
have not any figures on the depreciation at five per cent. As we treated this, 
generally speaking, there is no depreciation in the man’s herd, except in years 
when prices are falling. He raises enough heifers to keep up his herd. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, you have credited something for the calves?—A. Yes, that is 
for calves sold. 

Q. That is to say, you say the natural increase of the herd will offset the 
depreciation?—A. Yes, and oftentimes more than offset the appreciation in the 
event of a farmer raising some odd heifers more than he needs, and he will sell 
them at two or three years of age. 

Q. To sum up, the cost of marketing is one of the costs that has to be taken 
into consideration?—A. Yes. 

Q. That cost of marketing was how much on the seventeen farms?— 
A. $1.96. 

Q. And on an average prices obtained were what?—A. $1.70. That loss is 
a little more than the interest. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Then we arrive at this, Professor, to sum it up, as our Chairman says, 
that if a man was fortunate enough to have a farm left him free of rent and 
was content to work at 22 cents per hour, he could just about break even?— 
A. Yes, under present conditions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that just a fair way of putting it, Professor Leitch? What about the 
income that he would get from the farm grown feed—A. He would get whatever 
profits he may have made in growing it, at these farm market prices. 

Q. I mean to say, in Mr. Sales’ case, if a man has inherited his farm, he 
would do a little better than get his wages, would he not, on your figures?— 
A. Under present circumstances, that is about all he would get, because he is 
really entitled to the farm market price for his home grown feed, as if he had 
elected to sell it. Then, if a number of dairy farmers had elected to sell their 
feed at the same time, it would have depressed the price of course, of these 
crops, and the farm market price would have been lowered. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. He could not go and sell that produce, if by doing so he would allow the 
farm to deteriorate?—A. No. Then, if he went out of the dairy business, he 
would not earn that 22 cents per hour for about 1,000 hours per year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. But he would have to buy commercial fertilizer?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am interested and disappointed, because our Department of Agri- 
culture told us last fall, when we wanted to assist our potato growers, that if 
we had been growing stock instead of potatoes we would have been rich. We 
almost believed it, too, so I am rather disappointed because I believed there was 
more money in stock than in potatoes.—A. Well, you must remember of course 
that milk prices are deflating a little faster than milk production. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is that?—A. Milk prices are. This does not tell you over a term 
of years. 


Mr. CaLpwetu: There is another thing; we do not have a market for our 
milk. We have no cheese factories or creameries, we have to make it into 
butter on the farm. 
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WITNESS: Unfortunately in our cost investigations we haven't many cream- 
cael patrons, that is, men who are separating the cream and sending it to the 
actory. 

Mr. CaLpweELu: We have nothing of that.. We have to make the butter 
on the farm. That might well put us in a worse position. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Those twenty-five Oxford farms that were investigated, were they a good 
average, or were they above the average?—A. A good fair average, selected out 
of 400 farms for that purpose. 

Q. What would be the record of those cows, on the average? 
pounds a year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They were very good cows?—A. Yes; they represented the average cow. 
The farmers were among the class of men who send milk to cheese factories, 
condensers and that ship milk in fluid form. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. If those men had been making their milk into butter, they would not 
have made so much money, the cash returns from the milk would not have been 
so great, they would have had to skim the milk for feed, and they would not 
have got anything like that price. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Did you find farms where they got very much more milk than that?— 
A. There were some with an average of more than 8,000 pounds. 

Q. Some of the witnesses here said that 6,000 was considered to be good.— 
am Yes. 

Q. According to your statement the farmers in Ontario averaged better 
than 6,000?—A. Just in this particular section, where they have developed the 
dairy business more than in any other part of Canada, the best on the continent 
as a matter of fact. 


A. 6,680 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the favoured type of cattle there?—A. The Holstein. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. In view of these figures, can you make any recommendations as to where 
this situation could be improved, or this deficit be turned into a profit?—A. 
Well, these men have a pretty creditable class of cows; that is evident from the 
figures of their production, but while this deflation is going on, and as long as 
milk deflation proceeds faster than the costs it is hard to make a general 
recommendation. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you say the condition this year is abnormal?—A. Yes, because 
up to 1922 the costs of milk production in this same area usually showed that 
the cost per pound was equal to the selling price, on this basis. 

Q. Would that hold true of all products at that time?—A. Yes, but this 
was right up to May, 1921. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I see you give the cost at the top; Purchase of Feed, 13 cents per pound; 
what was that feed?—A. Bran, shorts, cottonseed meal, oil cake, and so forth. 
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Q. Can you tell us what you paid for bran and shorts?—A. In carload lots 
from thirty to thirty-two. I could not give you offhand the oil cake prices. 

Q. Bran and shorts is what I am interested in—A. Those are the two 
important things. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What effect does the oleomargarine trade have, in your opinion?—A. I 
do not know that we sell enough in this country for it to have any appreciable 
effect as yet. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Accordiyg to that you are paying the same price for bran and shorts in 
Ontario as Dr. Cumming quoted for Nova Scotia; he quoted $32 a ton—A. $30 
to $32 is the most recent price. They have not paid that all through the winter; 
they got them as low as $20. 

Q. I am going to interest you by showing that when some of our millers 
put up such a plea for the grinding of grain in Canada so that the farmer might 
have the benefit of the bran and shorts they were not giving the whole story as 
to bran and shorts, that they were exporting a lot of bran and shorts at lower 
prices?—A. I think I had proved that before you came in. 

A Memser: It is the same with everything. 

Mr. Sates: Why don’t you tell us the whole story, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuamRMAN: We endeavour to encourage the producers. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: In everything but potatoes, sir. 

Mr. Sass: I find that during the war, even when we were supposed to be 
using all the stuff at home we possibly could use, that in 1918—this will interest. 
you, Mr. Hammell—$5,394,130 worth of bran and shorts were exported. 

Mr. Hammett: I heard of it. 

Mr. Sates: And that $5,194,829 worth went to the United States. I find 
that during last year, 1922, 954,616 hundredweights valued at $1,103,889-— 

The CHarrMAN: Went to the United States? 

Mr. Sates: To the United States, yes. 854,829 hundredweights went to the 
United States, and the value works out at $1.12 per hundred. 

Mr. Exuiorr: That is, per hundred pounds? 

Mr. Sauzs: Yes, or $22.40 per ton. 

Mr. Hamme.u: What year was that, Mr. Sales? 

Mr. Sates: That was last year, 1922. I have this figure also for the eleven 
months ending with February, 1923; 1,766,516 hundredweights, of a value of 
$1,981,307, and I think I have it worked out. I will tell you how much went 
to the States. Of that amount 1,576,714 hundredweights went to the United 
States in eleven months ending this Februaray. Now, this is a very much 
lower cost than the farmers in this country are buying it for, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that we should know the reason why. 

The Cuairman: Is that the Fort William price? 


Mr. Sates: I cannot tell you that. This is Exports of Canadian Products, 
taken from the Bureau of Statistics. I will find out the value of it. 


The Cuairman: That would make a difference, of course. 
Mr. Saues: Would it not be at the port of export? 
The CHAIRMAN: Suppose it was shipped south from Fort William in lake 


carriers and went to United States points. I suppose it would be valued at the 


point of export, where it left Canada or where it left destined for the United 
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States. It might have been several dollars a ton less than it would have sold 
for when it was carried to the east, the difference being the freight rates. I do 
not think we should have a final conclusion upon that point until we have it 
explained by Dr. Cumming. 

Mr. Sates: Western points, such as Calgary, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and 
Edmonton, where the mills are actually situated, the bran and shorts are higher 
there than these quotations. Does that appeal to you? 

The CHairMaAN: Yes, it appeals to me that they are liable to a charge of 
charging their own people more than they charged to people across the line. 

Mr. Sans: That is the point I was trying to make. 

Pror. CumMMING: There was a question in one of my inquiries before I 
came here, in respect of this matter. Our dairy farmers’ greatest grievance is 
that they cannot buy less than a car of bran and middlings, that they have to 
take a certain proportion of flour. I think that has been the case generally. 

Mr. CaLtpweu: In the past year? 

Pror. CumMinG: Yes, this past year. I am asked that everywhere I go 
It is possible that it may be-unfair dealing with our dairy farmers. 

The CuHatrMAN: I think it demands further investigation. Have you 
investigated this situation, Professor Leitch? 

Prof. Leircu: No, sir, not along that line. 

The CuHairMan: Can you throw any light upon it at all? 


Prof. Lerrcu: I might say it was possible to buy bran in Western Ontario 
last fall, October and November, for $20 and $21 a ton from the large mills. 


The CuairMAN: From the large mills or from the small local mills? 
Prof. LerrcH: Hither way. 

Mr. Exuiott; That price only obtained for a certain length of time? 
Prof. Lerren: For about six weeks, then it commenced to climb up. 


The CuarrMan: I should like to refer to the evidence of Mr. C. B. Watts, 
Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Association, given before this Committee on 
Thursday, March 22nd, 1923, at page 316 of the proceedings:— 


“Q,. I find at Edmonton, for instance, that the Robin Hood is quoted 
at $6.90 a barrel, at Winnipeg Roses at $6.95, and at Montreal First 
Patent $7.10, that is a difference of 15 cents between Winnipeg and 
Montreal. Apparently there would be more advantage in having those 
milling industries located in our western country. At Edmonton bran 
is $24.00, and shorts $26.00. What are they in Ontario?—A. You would 
have them there. 

“Q. Bran is $24.00 and shorts $26.00 at Edmonton?—A. Where you 
get flour prices you get bran and short prices at the same time. I do not 
know what the dates are or anything like that. I do not know about the 
big mills at all. I am not a member of the Association. They could 
give you information which I cannot give at all. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


“Q. Do you not know what shorts are selling for in Ontario?—A. 
Bran and shorts at the present time were offered on Monday at $32.00 for 
bran and $33.00 for shorts delivered by the carload, but those were 
western shorts. The Ontario mills have none.” 
We will investigate that further, but not with this witness; he says he canno* 
throw any light upon it. 
[Mr. Archibald Leitch.) 
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Q. Will you go on to the next point, page 5, which will be Exhibit No. 58. 


(Page 5 of statement, headed “ Cost of Cheese Factory Milk” marked 
Exhibit No. 55.) 


EXHIBIT NO. 55 
COST OF CHEESE FACTORY MILK 


4,500-lb. Cows 
Cost per 
100 Ibs. milk 
Purchased) feed &. 0:0 cr mj<4 «aif oorgaey seicte fae heedt 9 « are ek COR EICe Same eee een 0-102 
Hired labour and miscellaneous cash. . 2.52005. 0. 2c se a ee 0-150 
Cash cost of pasture land...... 039.3661 (ad. RAL. EAD. es OE eee cee 0-054 
Depreciation in cows, buildings and equipment.........................s04--.-- 0-135 
Total.cash cost. i: seve ytrs bs vag ede oteek A 1. SOR eee ane «ark umn ewe ee 0-441 
Farm’ grown feed. 8. ET EE, PASE St RAE, er eee 0-770 
Use of farm, horsesixcs. ssh) icpacet «incl. tek Ses. 8 - ~ See ee ee 0-017 
Use'of equipment, : 36... sie ce ee se oes on re ieee 0-020 
Total cost contributed, by farm. 5... a: 6. cecctaes «cyl eas eer eee ree 0-807 
Farm and family labour:at; 20e! 53; 2s iets FER We ee AEE RE ees tee ee eee ee 0-244 
Interest on cows, buildings, equipment and pasture land.................-+.--+-e esses eee ees 0-112 
Total gross CO8st... 06600. 2 Oi cee ha as Qala «bios ele ee ee Ces cate. fara 1-604 
Less credits (manure and calves).........agebi -debleads May eeoeine Pela cm taee da « 0-151 
Whe yc ceee ce Seb eed egigecicd beside» Uo) sores gejeversa lets etait tease ea ieee 0-090 
SS EEE 0-241 
Net cost’ of production’. . 124. 022. 20 oe ee ee ere ce eee. ce Percwt:$ 1-36 


Q. Now take the cost of cheese factory milk—A. This is for the past year, 
that is, the year just ended. These figures I do not want you to accept as abso- 
lutely accurate, because they are to a large extent made up from what know- 
ledge we had of the amount of feed and the amount of labour necessary in the 
production of cheese factory milk, the cows averaging about 4,500 pounds of 
milk, but having a lot of information on the value of cows in the cheese factory 
districts, the value of land in those districts and the labour used, we were able 
to put present day valuations upon them, and they are reported to you under 
the same method as the figures in the previous exhibit. The annual cost per 
cow in cheese factory districts is much lower than the cost of keeping and main- 
taining a milk cow in districts where they keep them the year round. Most 
of our cheese factory milk is produced from the latter part of March until the 
middle of November, a period of seven or seven and a half months. The cows 
are usually dried up and remain dry on a maintenance ration during the winter. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Does that include the cost of maintaining the cow during her entire 
period?—A. Yes, the entire year. Among dairymen who produce milk the year 
round, since the yield is lower, it makes a difference. In the cheese factory 
districts it is practically the same as the cash cost of milk; in districts where 
they produce milk the year round, practically 43 in one case and 44 in another, 
although the costs per cow are less, the yield per cow is less, and the division of 
the 4,500 into the cost per cow makes the cost per hundred pounds for cash; the 
total cash cost is 44 cents, and in the case of the other dairymen who produce 
the year round it is 42 cents, but it is in the farm grown feed, and a big saving 
is made in the interest on the investment. These cows are fed usually a little 
silage, hay and straw; no grain in the winter time, consequently the cost per cow 
is very low. % 

Without going into details, we have the same items of expense as we have 
in the other. The item of expense here is $1.36 per hundred. 

{Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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By the Charman: 

Q. I notice you give the farm labourer 22 cents an hour for milk pro- 
duction?—A. Yes. 

Q@. The milk produced to be sent to the cities?—A. Yes. 

Q. You only give the farm family labour 20 cents when producing milk for 
the cheese factories?—-A. There are two reasons for that. Labour among the 
men who have developed the dairy business to the extent that they are pro- 
ducing the year round is more efficient and better labour. Then there is another 
reason; family labour in cheese factory districts is a larger proportion of the 
total cost of farm and family labour than it is in districts where milk is pro- 
duced the year round; the women and children do a larger amount of the milk- 
ing in the cheese factory districts than in the districts where they produce the 
year round and it is considered a man’s job. 

Q. It only happens that way?—A. No, a large part of this milk is produced 
in the busy season, in the summer, and every effort is made to have the women 
and children milk the cows in the busy season, and that is a larger percentage 
than it is in the winter season. That is the reason for that slight reduction. 

There is also a credit for whey. From a hundred pounds of milk sent to a 
cheese factory there is roughly 90 pounds of whey sent back to the farm. 

Q. How much?—A. 90 pounds. They make a little less than 9 pounds of 
cheese; practically all the rest of it goes back to the farm. There is a little 
wastage, of course. 

Q. You figure up the net cost of production of this type of milk at $1.36 
per hundred?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you estimate what the average price realized was?—A. That varied 
considerably; in Eastern Ontario, over the whole of Eastern Ontario, where it is 
largely summer cheese production, the average would be about $1.26 per hun- 
dred pounds. In Western Ontario, where they take advantage of the winter 
price, where they take advantage of the higher price, it would be probably 8 or 
9 cents per hundred pounds higher. 


The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions upon that phase of the 
question, gentlemen? If not, we will ask Professor Leitch to go on to pages 6 
and 7, which we will mark as Exhibit No. 56. 


EXHIBIT No. 56 


PORK PRODUCTION, 1920-21-22 
ie 438 lbs. live weight per farm sold at $15.70 per cwt. 


Biecesptaiirom)horsipentanm 44.0). . ests. gis. A SON) BY. fied CUAL $ 1,026 53 
B. Cash and depreciation expenses— 
CCU NPULCHABECE 85th RUA”, BErA Te. oa, CTR E EIT ET, OST e toe ee ee eee $ 65 67 
Chappimesnd' service feesy. . 4254) (40>. Pal: Se ST | eae {a1 25 
PMG aD OUCH tee ye ie om, a, Mea wah eek aia ae ae dee 27.80 
Miscellaneous casheawessew rs: yaeret ater. rose: 20 Mat EM ee ee Deow 
iseiont punldinossae eee es Se FR ME ND Soe eee 21.43 
WEPreCiaGlOn INH INVENtORY 646. Soke sali. cba kci de BONES (pee PN 242.38 
SSS 373.10 
ieftdor farmdeed farmer's labourandsnterest:yr...vi he. cc Ode . ree. FI $ 653 .43 
MeV alicrotmarm. crOwImNleed. ce (tn aa gr ye Peg ee $ 581 07 
Maluetarmer(s labour, borsesjandtequipment. 2's ote he ree 107.62 
Interest on hogs, hog buildings, horses and equipment....................... 37.69 
See 726.38 
MOSER Mery CATA shy. ie eee eye ee ee ed oc ais tS OR ee PSA CE $ 72.95 


All of which loss is accounted for by deflation of inventory. In the present year ending April, 1923 
the hog business of same character as above would assume the following outcome. 


(Mr. Archibald Leitch.J 
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Receipts from hogs, 6,438 Ibs. at $10.25... 0005 50)0 0) 2 $ 659.89 
Feed purchased: yo. 6020. 0. LO 2 a $ 39.55 
Chopping. i422. . 0ik the. aia. SD EL BT Ge 2 eee a 9.50 
Service fees and miscellaneous::...005 0.5050... 5000.) 0a. i ELS 
Hired labour: 0s.) eis oh ee iene 6 10 rr 22.24 
Use of buildings......26.0.. £0.41 2900009. 00). Oy ge Bike 21.43 
Depreciation in inyventoryis.: -bcc.00> deci penne: a6 Ue ee 

95.87 

Left forifarm:grown feed, labour andsintene et: 2/2): 00% . Aes ee ee $ 564 62 
Value of farm grown feed 10.2. eos cs Se $ 444 86 
Walue farmer'silabour, horses; equipment3i5. 10/2. 0/03. ofie ete eee 97 60 
Interest om investment. «cif <j. «ae 6 casdiny cipaeeue ec «veep eves iG Me eran eer 27.66 

a 570 12 

Probable-lossyper farce sy: sceyieceyesn § «eye re bac <eepenne bod poche» Raich ee $ 6.10 


which means a return of 4 per cent on investment instead of 5 per cent as charged. 


A. Page 6 deals with pork production during the year ending May, 1921, 
and on page 7 you will find the same business brought down to the present 
vear, the year ending at the present time. 

Q. The year ending when?—A. The year ending May of this year. I am 
assuming that there will be no change in hog prices during the rest of this 
month. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How many hogs were fed?—A. You will see at the top, 6,438 Ibs. live 
weight, roughly 30 to 32 hogs actually sold. The loss was greater in 1920-21. 
In that year there was an enormous deflation in the price, from 24 cents per 
pound or $24 per hundred pounds at the price pigs were selling at in May 1920, 
down to slightly under 15 cents in May, 1921. Some of those hogs were 
marketed at these high prices, then marketed in the early part of the year. 


Mr. Sates: Is that included in the average price?—A. Yes; $15.70 was 
the average price received. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Depreciation in Inventory; you are charging against that year’s opera- 
tions a fall in prices from the year before?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I ask this question: if you had not taken that into account, how 
would the year’s operations have turned out?—A. A profit of $170. 

Q. Is that a fair profit on the turnover?—A. Yes, it would have been a 
reasonably good profit. 

Q. In normal days and in normal times, when you would not have had 
that depreciation, from your investigation would you say that the raising 
of hogs pays?--A. Yes. Hogs always have paid. It is a profitable part of 
the industry, as part of the farming operations, as long as it remains a part 
of the farming business and a man’s efforts are not too largely devoted to 
producing hogs, when he runs the risk of the big hog business. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. His safety lies in not having all his eggs in one basket?—A. Yes. 

@. You will find men who stay with hogs from year to year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some years high, some years low?—A. Yes. 

Q. But on the whole, it is profitable business?—A. Yes. That has been 
the history of fifty years in this Province. Occasionally there have been 
osses. 

Mr. Carpweti: In New Brunswick it has been the most profitable business 
on the farm; during the last year or two in fact it has been about the only 
thing that has paid. 

{Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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Witness: If there are no further questions as to page 6, I will present 
the expenses in the same way as I did in the milk business, feed purchased, 
chopping, service fees, interest and so forth. That class of business continued 
this year would turn out as you find it on page 7, where the average price 
received will be about $10.25 per hundred pounds, quite a large reduction in 
the total income from hogs. nearly $375 per farm. But the costs have come 


down, although not so fast as the selling price. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. How many head of cattle does that represent?—A. I am dealing with 
page 7; that is the hog business brought down to date, without this big deflation. 
Q. What was the average number of hogs per farm?—A. 32 hogs per farm 
sold. There were quite a number below 200 sold during the year, but there 
were a few sows and large pigs sold, and it actually averaged about 32. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Or about 200 pounds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The larger bring less per hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have not allowed much for labour, hired labour, for attending to 
the 32 hogs?—A. That is the actual amount of labour devoted to them. 
Q. They had their farms equipped so as to reduce labour costs?—A. They 
usually had fairly good hog buildings. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is, where they do not make it a specialty, where it is a side line, 
they do it when they are resting for meals, when the hired man is up or before 
he gets up in the morning?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. How do you arrive at the work?—A. We keep an account of the actual 
amount of work done, an hour, two hours or four hours; if they spend two 
hours in one day it is down there, and if it is even fifteen minutes it is there. 
This is an actual record of every hour and every half hour of labour on the 
farm. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you charge per hour?—A. It depends upon how it works 
out, and it depends upon the farm. We have a labour ledger account, and on 
the debit side there is the cash paid out for hired labour, then there will be 
the value of board furnished the labourer, then any actual cash paid out to 
members of the family as actual labour, and whatever we arrive at as a figure 
for the farmer himself, from $700 to $1,500 a year, depending upon the farm. 
On the other side we will have 1,400 hours to cattle, 250 to barley, 150 for 
looking after horses; it will reach about 5,000 or 6,000 hours per farm, and we 
divide that into the cost of labour. 

Q. How does it work out on the average, on those farms?—A. In Oxford 
and Dufferin, for May, 1921, it was around 26 cents in both counties. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You say it varies from $700 to $1,500 for the farmer himself a Yes. 
Q. Do you set that yourself?—A. The man directly in charge of this work, 
knowing the man after an acquaintance with him for a year arrives at that 


figure, after consultation with that man as to what his labour is worth a year. 
[Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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Q. You figure that one man is worth twice as much as another?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am only getting at the method?—A. That is right. 

Q. How does the average man take it; suppose you say that I am worth 
$1,500 as compared with Mr. Hammell here at $700? 


Mr. HAMMELL: We will reverse that. Do not compare Tom Sales with me. 
Wirness: We will not state it quite so baldly as that with the farmer. 
Mr. Sates: You would be more diplomatic than to do that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I presume the man who establishes the worth of the various farmers has 
held personal interviews in every case?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are not interviewed together?—A. No, sir. 


The CHamRMAN: Have we finished with hogs, Mr. Sales? 
Mr. Sates: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think so. 
The CHarrMAN: We will now go on to page 8 of this statement, which will 
be Exhibit No. 57. 
(Page 8 of statement, headed ‘ Cost of Beef in Year Ending, May, 
1922”, marked Hxhibit No. 57). 


EXHIBIT No. 57 
COST BEEF IN YEAR ENDING MAY, 1923 


Total Tevenue... 6.0.5 ccc cee cc cece cobalt Ge cicnie te nts re er cm ee eee ee $ 1,431 00 

Purchased feed 2.) 3.210.020 0 e Cain  Siae he oo sot ee eee $ 26 90 

Cash expenses, hired labour..etc...... 2.20... Go ouc eels eee re 134 40 

Depreciation in inventory 4 «xr. . <7 dhcp plik: ee Eee I ee ee 212 06 

Use.of buildings...5.02.. cc. . cucp once g ee ee oc Oe ee ee eee eee 107 00 
SS 480 36 

Remaining for home grown feed, farm labour and interest...................... $ 950 64 

Value home grown feed...... 0.260000 So0) (0 eR ee 948 51 

Leftifor farmers, labour;and interest:,.f 4 <A ee 2 io 

Value farmer's labour. ....... . 0.0: 340 ie eg ee oe eee) Oe 288 90 

Interes##i 2502 ..09!12. 02. eo PAROLES OE ee eee oe eee eee eres 226 26 
ScaaRaeTaNE a 515 16 

Net los8’ perfarm). 52. U0). OT WRG he Soe Wer ee ee Sete $ 513 03 


Farmers met further deflation and received all cash and depreciation expenses and 
A. 100 per cent of market value of farm grown feed with nothing for labour and interest or 
B. 5 per cent interest on investment and 60 per cent of market value of feed and 15 cents per hour for labour 


Witness: This brings up the beef cattle business, upon which I gave 
evidence the last time I was here, down to the present day. This is the result 
of present day conditions on these same Dufferin County farms which I 
mentioned in connection with these crops, and with the beef business at my last 
appearance here. You will notice that there was a loss, if I remember right, of 
$900 per farm, which is reduced now to $500 per farm. There is still a large 
amount of deflation going on in beef cattle herds, in values, and there is still 
lacking any spread for the farmer to work on in the feeding of his cattle. You 
will notice there that the costs are given of this beef in price on these farms in 
a similar manner as the hogs. That is the total receipts for about 12,000 
pounds of beef per year at slightly over seven cents, and the milk hides and 
calves and all the extra revenue that came out of it bring it up to $1,431 a farm. 

Out of that has to be met first of all the cash expenses; purchased feed 
$26.90. 

Cash expenses of all kinds including hired labour, $134.40. 

There is still deflation going on in the value of the working herd, and the 
use of buildings, practically the same figure as before. 

[Mr. Archibald Leitch.) 
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Depreciation in inventory $212.06. 

Use of buildings, $107. 

So that there is $480 cash expenses to be met in the beef business before 
the farmer has anything for his feed, labour or interest. That leaves him 
$950.64 to meet those items with. Now the value of his feed was practically 
equal to what he had left for feed, labour and interest. That is the value of 
the home grown feed was $948.51. 

That only left $2.13 to pay him for his labour and meet the interest on his 
investment in the beef cattle. That is $2.13 left after paying for the home 
grown feed. Then those two items on the farmer’s labour, and the interest 
amount to $515. So that there is a loss to the farmer of $513. 

Now I have a note at the bottom there: “ Farmer’s met further deflation 
and received all cash and depreciation expenses of either:— 

A. 100 per cent of market value of farm grown feed, with nothing for 
labour and interest; or: 

B. 5 per cent interest on investment and 60 per cent of market value of 
feed, and 15 cents per hour for his labour.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Or you might have another choice. You might say five per cent interest 
on the investment, nothing for the market value of the feed, and something more 
for labour?—A. Yes, there are lots of choices. 

Q. And still the price of beef was not very high to the consumer in the 
city, Mr. Leitch?—A. No. 

Now you can see what will happen even under present prices for beef. There 
were roughly 12,000 pounds of beef per farm, live weight produced. If deflation 
of the working herd would stop, or as soon as it does stop, the farmer will save 
that $212. 

Then if he ever gets a chance to get 14 cents or 2 cents a pound spread on 
his capital from the time they are inventoried, that is bought, until they are 
sold, that will amount to $180 to $240. Say it is $200. Then $212 deflation or 
depreciation, if that ever stops, will give a man something for his labour and 
something for interest, but neither the full amount that is needed. 

Q. I do not see that there is any allowance in your method of figuring for 
manure?—A. No, not in this kind of figuring; the farmer has the manure in 
addition. It is figured on the farm itself. Where we figure on 100 pounds of the 
commodity we give credit for the manure. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There seems to be one advantage, Professor: the farmer is never out of 
a job.—A. No, and it is pretty hard for him to lose that job. 
Q. He will never belong to the ranks of the unemployed?—A. No. 


The CHatrMAwn: And he is his own master in the sense that he is not ordered 
to do something by someone else. He is forced by circumstances to do things, 
but we are all in that condition. 


Mr. Sates: I know men who have been ordered to sell their products. 


The CuatrMANn: That is not because they were farmers, but because they 
were in debt. What is that verse that I have repeated so often: 


“The borrower is ever servant unto the lender.” 


[Mr. Archibald Leitch.} 
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EXHIBIT No. 58 
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COST OF PRODUCING APPLES 


The following table shows an analysis of the cost of producing and marketing apples per acre and per 


barrel; also the man, horse and equipment hours required per acre on five farms for the year 1921. T 
The average price received per barrel was $4.36 showing 
Considering then the revenue thit was added to the farm through the apple 


average cost of production per barrel was $3.11. 


a profit of $1.26 per barrel. 


The 


business, as pointed out in the previous page, the orchards 01 those farms returned a very fair profit in 


1921. 
was 38-54 barrels. 


The total number of acres of orchard on these five farms was 89-82 and the average yield per acre 


COST OF PRODUCING AND MARKETING APPLES ON FIVE FARMS IN 1921 


Total Cost Cost Total hours} Hours 
Items of Expense Cost per acre per barrel | of labour per acre 
$ ets. $ cts $ 

Spray materiale ose ee ec a 518 96 5 78 (DIG OA ee a MG SAMA Rane trea ee 
Other cash costs of spraying............. 23.20) 0 26 0-0067 
Gomme fertiligerss:s ec. tives. shack seek. 50 50 0 56 0.0146 
Manure charpes.ts.°. 8 een ni eres 586 24 6 55 0-1696 
Deptsin specs suguipls. «vec eee 65 55 0 73 0-0190 
Small equip. and general repairs......... 22 74 0 25 0-0066 
CostiOmcOVenCLOD.. 3.6.0 .6000 9 eee ee 40 96 0 46 0-0118 
Containerse see ie pee ae ae 3,280 98 36 53 0-9492 

Speeabouripielsing:?. 29/36 teaance 526 90 5 86 0-1524 1227 13-66 

Eirediimandlapour gee pe ee ee 518 68 5 78 1- 501 1, 382 15-39 

Opervand“fammly labour’?! vee, 1,769 14 19 70 0-5118 5, 302 59-03 

Horse ldbonr.fa33.2). ast. code. sant 702 62 7 82 0-2033 2,958 32-93 

Wee ol equipmentiorns stats. oe ae 279 38 3 11 0-0808 2,958 32-93 

Ge ee TAGLOR Me See ce Ge oe ee 297 30 3 31 0- 860 255 2-84 

i Ddand= bao. 8 sooo 2) oh: 736 98 8 20 OPI ato or! - Ti) worl 

SPe ce UITA GTR S eps oem a ge ee IT2 10 25 NCR RAS Se ear an Ieee 

Intereststtomereent ee aren 1,606 88 17 89 UE OAG ee. CORNER APO AVEO e, Saak 

Marketing expenses. <2. (75.0) bo... Lag: 71 99 0 80 O20Z0S arte. ese Leos oiatee 

otal costs.) c 1: a eee VY 21 Wales yee SA lela Aelia See ames ore fcr 

Less credits (culls, small fruits and misc.) ATL MO) LE TST OSs. Haat. ett ees 

INSU COStH ho Sek tae se 10,740 05 124 82 OMe a ame es 


A. Exhibit 58 presents the cost of producing apples in Durham County, on 
five farms that have 89 or nearly 90 acres of bearing orchard on the whole five 
farms, an average of about 18 acres per farm. The average yield per acre was 


38.54 barrels. 


All the the items of expense are shown; also the total cost, the cost per 
acre, and the cost per barrel; making $3.10 a barrel. 


Q. Were you here this morning?—A. Yes, I heard Professor Cumming say 
it cost about $2 a barrel in Nova Scotia. 


Q. And you remember me reading from a report, a brief presented by the 


New Brunswick fruit growers, in which they say it is $2 a barrel. 


Of course it 


may be that everything was not figured out with the same meticulous care shown 
by yourself —A. Possibly, but it is undoubtedly the case that they produce 


apples cheaper than we do. 


Mr. Cummina: May I make an explanation, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Cummtne: First of all we average 60 barrels per acre versus the 
Ontario 38. Secondly, our barrels cost 44 cents less. 


{Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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Mr. Lerrcu: Are you giving last year’s figures? 

Mr. Cummine: For 1922. 

Mr. Lerrcu: This is for the crop year of 1921. A comparatively low yield 
for that district of 38 barrels. It is not a fair comparison, one year with another. 
The only real value of this table for present day conditions is that the items of 
expense per acre give you an idea, since a lot of those do not vary very much. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Your commercial fertilizer would be higher in 1921 than 
in 1922?—A. Yes, I know from {further investigation down on these same farms 
that they had a yield considerably over that so that if their cost per acre did 
not go up much it would show a cost per barrel considerably less that that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would the cost there approximate with New Brunswick?—A. Yes, they 
claim somewhere around 48.49 barrels per acre. Unless the cost of picking and 
packing went up the cost would come down to somewhere about $2. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you agree with Professor Cumming as to fertilizers, containers and 
all the things used in the production, being free of sales tax?—A. I think so. 
In view of the situation of agriculture I would say that it is putting a rather 
undue burden on an important industry. 

Q. And would you think that should apply to twine, binders, wagons, and 
other things which we all have to use?—A. You want my personal opinion? 

Q. Yes, I would like your personal opinion. The country is in a desperate 
plight and we want to find a remedy.—A. I think the sales tax should be taken 
off all the instruments of production in our basic industries. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. But every man thinks his is a basic industry. What is basic?—A. I 
mean agriculture, lumbering and mining. 


By Mr. Chairman: 
Q. And fishing?—A. If I were living in the Maritimes, I would say fishing. 
Q. There are four, lumbering, mining, agriculture and fishing. 
Mr. Catpwe.u: I presume, Mr. Chairman, it would not be fair to extend 
that question to Mr. Leitch, to include the tariff. 
The CHaiRMAN: There is no reason why we should not have the advantage 
of his views. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Would you care to give us your opinion on the tariff on the tools of 
production? Do not answer unless you like. 

Mr. Sates: Do not put the professor in danger of losing his position. 

Q. I don’t think there is much danger of that for anything I may say here, 
because my own views on the tariff are pretty well known amongst those for 
whom I work. 

Mr. Catpweu: I think the evidence we have had will pretty well settle 
that question. 

The CHairMAN: We will be glad to have his views. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: If he cares to give them. We do not want to urge him. 

A. The biggest burden under which agriculture is labouring to-day—I said 
last week, was freight rates, but I did not intend to mention the tariff—is the 


duty on the implements and machinery of production. Now I do not believe 
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that industries that do not normally and naturally belong to a country should 
be bonused by the public, and make the industries that are natural and normal 
to the country pay that bonus. Those are in brief my views on the tariff. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Especially when the industries natural and normal to the country are 
not in a paying condition?—-A. They are not in a paying condition, and they are 
the industries that must compete in the markets of the world. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We will turn to the next page which we will call Exhibit 59.—A. This 
gives you the hours of man labour and hours of horse labour on the different 
crops in the two different areas on which we have figures of the cost of produc- 
tion; and also the man labour on the different classes of livestock in the two 
different areas. 


EXHIBIT No. 59 
MAN AND HORSE LABOUR PER ACRE 


Crop Dufferin Hours per Acre | Oxford Hours per Acre 
Man Horse Man Horse 
Oatsseceon fb: Al COS. A 12-32 14-98 16-30 16-91 
Mixed, eraint: hy Gescidis! ‘av sch «sit oice stdin ce 11-48 13-87 15-58 14-92 
Barley eee esto oc ot oc eee a 17-75 PASS (02) emiapaetaGD a ar 
Fall wheat... ..0.0..000.00.. 29 DPE ee ee : 22-67 29-05 
Sprngewheat... 0.66. cs. ee 16-80 PANN PAN Vol Rg Coes ts| Reem 
Silage comics 36 io dsc dss ea ea 49-76 48-38 38-80 48-94 
Roots. oo. os as eo 102-24 66-50 104-75 69-91 
Botatoes ajc. sh. tl UY...) cee teeeeee: ae 88-86 MOPAG le: reccgepes. talthte <8 occ « 


Q. Then let us call the first table Exhibit 59 and the second table Exhibit 
60; both on page 10. Taking up Exhibit 59 first, what makes it more expensive 


EXHIBIT No. 60 
MAN LABOUR ON LIVE STOCK 


Horses..:...¢:,{ Dufferin, > 65 4 3ejqch.! ves dee ae 120-3 hours per horse. 
Oxford’: 275.5200 Eo ee 130-9 hours per horse. 
Wows oy: Dum erin’... ck 00) ee a ee Bonet eta cles 79-4 hours per cow. 
Oxford... 62.005 ee 155-9 hours per cow. 
Hogs:3, e.. J Dufferin’... 0555 ee 12-2 hours per 200 live wt. produced. 
Oxford. o.oo ea 9-1 hours per 200 live wt. produced. 
Bense! 502. Dufferint 32.1.9) 2. Oo eee ee 289-5 hours per 100 hens. 
Oxford... ic 63. 32 SO ee ee ee 267-8 hours per 100 hens. 


for man and horse to raise oats in Dufferin than in Oxford county?—A. fn 
Oxford than in Dufferin. Oxford is higher. That is on account of the heavier 
soil and the larger average crop yield. 

Q. Of course it may not cost more to raise a bushel?—A. No. 

Q. But it takes more money to work an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. The acre in Oxford might produce considerably more than the acre in 
Dufferin?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now in silage corn, I see Dufferin hours per acre 49-76; that is man. 
‘ben horse, 48-38 hours per acre. And Oxford, per acre, man, 38-80; and 
horse, 48-94. The horse work is practically the same in both and the man 
work considerably more in Dufferin. Has Dufferin dirtier land, more weeds in 
it?—A. No, the silo has been in use in Oxford county generally for a large 
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number of years, and the farmers generally are doing all their cultivation and 
work with two-horse machines. 

Q. Cultivating two rows instead of one?—A. Yes, and in Dufferin county, 
since the silo is just becoming general now, they have not the same skill in 
handling the crop, and they devote more man labour, they do a little more 
hoeing and more scuffling with a one-horse cultivator. 


- By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Perhaps they do not cross it?—-A. No, they do not plant in regular hills. 
They find they can keep it almost equally clean and get a little higher tonnage 
by planting it in drills. In the hill corn they get more maturity of the corn, 
better maturity of the ears; but they get sufficient maturity in Oxford in drills 
and so they do in Dufferin. 

Q. It is easier to harvest?—-A. Yes, you can cut it more easily with the 
binder. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. Corn is essentially a sun crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the hill therefore is better?—A. Yes, in all districts where they 
grow corn for the grain they invariably plant it in hills. But when they grow it 
for silage they plant it in drills. 

Q. Is there not a great difference in the value of the ton between the hill 
and the row?—A. No, not if they get sufficient maturity for silage purposes in 
the drill. 

The Cuarrman: But if they are growing it for the grain, then it is different? 
—A. Yes, then it is planted in hills. In neither of these districts will corn mature 
for grain purposes every year, but in both districts it will mature sufficiently 
for good silage. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Man labour to produce a 200 pound hog in Dufferin was 12.2, and 9.1 
in Oxford. How do you account for that?—A. The Oxford County farmer is a 
little better hog man and he gets them up to 200 pounds weight a month or 
five weeks earlier, and some of those farms had considerable milk and that 
shoved them along. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What race of men are the farmers in Oxford?—A. South of the Thames 
River there are I suppose Englishmen predominating, and north of the Thames, 
Scotch. 

Mr. Hammett: I might also say that south of the river is the poorer part 
of the county. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Apparently it takes longer to look after the Dufferin hens than the 
Oxford hens. What is the reason?—A. The difference is very slight. It is 289.5 
hours per 100 hens in one case and 267 in the other. The flocks were a little larger 
in Oxford County, that makes the difference. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When you get into the cows it turns around?—A. Oxford is a dairy 
district and the dairy cow requires more attention. 
Q. And in Dufferin do they let the calves suck the cows?—A. Some of them 
do, and some milk their cows and separate the milk and ship the cream. 
[Mr. Archibald Leitch.] 
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By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. I have a question back on pages 4 and 5 with regard to milk production. 
Exhibits 54 and 55. I noticed on one occasion that the cost of producing milk 
per 100 pounds is $1.70. That is where the dairy business is carried on during the 
whole year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the other case it is $1.36 where the summer months alone are used. 
What is there in these two statements to induce people to milk cows the year 
round when it can be produced cheaper during the summer months and there 
is more profit in it as well?—-A. But it does not bring him in as many dollars per 
year. 

Q. Yes but he does not want to work for nothing—A. No, but take this 
item of farm and family labour; in the one case there is 24 cents a hundred 
pounds coming in to the farmer for 4,500 pounds of milk. That is something 
around $11 a cow. In the other case there is 30 cents an hour coming in for 
6,600 pounds of milk; $20 a cow. There is the opportunity for a man making $9 
more by using labour that he would have no market for during the winter 
months. That is just one item. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you intending to carry on this work, sir?—A. Yes, we set out with 
a definite programme to investigate every common type of farming in Ontario. 

Q. I think the best move you could make, Professor, would be to com- 
municate with all the other agricultural colleges in the Dominion and try to get 
a uniform system established in every province of the Dominion.—A. The other 
provinces, except British Columbia, have not really made any attenmpt along 
this line. British Columbia is following our original plan; they are just making 
general investigations of farming; but this class of work is detailed cost-accounts 
on selected farm to represent typical farms for that particular type of farming. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be good for the county representatives, as they 
call them in the States, to carry on this work?—A. No, the county representatives 
with their other activities cannot do this work. It requires a specially trained 
man. We have now 80 farms under cost accounting in the province, including 
four different types of farms, and it takes a staff of six men to carry that on. 

Q. What is the cost then of carrying on this work?—A. About $16,000 a 
year. That is without allocating any part of my salary to it. 

Q. What is the effect on these farmers when they find what the result of 
their work is, that they have been working at a loss? When it dawns on them, 
does it induce them to change their methods?—A. They knew they were working 
at a loss before we had these figures out. We probably confirmed some of their 
notes. : 

Q. You point out where their loss occurs?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the effect?—A. We find some men, as you would naturally 
expect, will not make any change. They will co-operate with you and give you 
all the help you want, but it does not have any effect on them. Then you have 
the opposite to that; there are men who study these things, and try to see where 
their own farms are weak as compared with the average farms or best farms, 
and see where they can cut down their cost. 

(. But you think the general effect is good?—A. Oh, yes, undoubtedly. I 
might say that one effect of our work in the county of Oxford, where we have 
been working now for about four years, was to improve the cattle. The thing 
that came out most strongly in our first year’s investigation, which was very 
roughly conducted, was that the greatest need in that dairy district was better 
bulls, better stock, and the result was that two years ago the breeders of pure 
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bred cattle and the dairymen of Oxford put on a campaign of their own and with 
their own resources to eradicate the scrub bull. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have they accomplished it?—A. They have not got rid of them all, 
but they have done well. They have displaced hundreds of bulls. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you got them to agree to community of breeding?—A. In the 
county itself there are a lot of good breeders of Holsteins, and since the farmers 
in Ontario have been reasonably independent they would rather own their own 
bulls. And the bulls have been put at their disposal by these breeders that raise 
them at reasonable prices, as their contribution to the cost. 

Q. You would be willing, I presume, Professor, if this Committee could 
persuade the other Provinces to take up cost accounting, to place your experience 
at their disposal?—A. Oh, undoubtedly. We\have offered that to every Prov- 
ince, to give them any help that it is possible to give them. 

Q. You have already offered that?—-A. Yes, we have offered any Province, 
at any time they are ready to take it up, to give them all the help we can. 

We also are turning considerable of our effort towards the investigation of 
marketing products, along the lines I mentioned this afternoon, to find out 
what happens to our products from the time they leave the farm. 

Q. And you have nothing of that kind to submit?—-A. The only one we 
have approaching completion—it is not really completed yet—because we were 
not able to get the exact cost of the cheese exporters from Montreal—was the 
cheese of Ontario; but we have all the costs of the manufacture and marketing 
of cheese apart from that. 

We started three weeks ago to investigate the conditions and the costs of 
the distribution of milk in Ontario, and we have been able to get the co-opera- 
tion of the dairies. That is they have agreed to give us access to their books. 

Q. Will you have these records finished by say three weeks from now?— 
A. Oh, no; we will have some dairies finished so that we can give you some 
figures, but the whole study will not be complete. 

Q. We shall be dealing with what the producer receives and the consumer 
pays the week after next, if you have anything completed by that time?—A. 
Yes, I will be glad to send it to you. Then we have also started two men on the 
investigation of the marketing of apples. I do not know what success we will 
have. It will be a year’s job. I do not know what success we are going to have 
in getting the confidence of the men who handle the apples, so that we may have 
access to their books. 

Q. Do you intend to pursue this also with meats?—-A. Yes, we are starting 
with the easy things first. 

Q. Will the abattoirs give you the same permission?—A. I hope so. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. One thing comes to my mind, you say there is a limit to farming on. a 
big scale; you have to keep the hands down to a certain number. Why would 
not that work out in other industries?—A. You mean in industries other than 
farming? 

Q. Yes. For instance, in going through the Province I cannot help but be 
impressed with the number of small sawmills standing idle that were formerly 
busily employed. That work is now done by very large plants. What is the 
explanation of that?—A. There is a real reason for it. In businesses other than 
farming, the larger the business the lower the cost of producing the goods, up 
to a certain point. That is true in every business, but that point is reached in 
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farming long before it is in other businesses. The reason is that you cannot hire 
for money the care and the service that the average farmer and his family 
render for themselves. If it were possible to take half a township in Ontario 
and combine it into one big farm, there is not a man in this world with brains 
enough to run it. 

Q. We have heard before this Committee of a small miller who looked after 
his business himself, and could produce feed cheaper than the large commercial 
mill—aA. The present condition of the milling industry in Ontario will not bear 
that out. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. Can you raise corn year after year on the same land?—A. No. 

Q. I have raised corn five or six years in succession—A. You could on very 
good land, but when you said year after year, I thought you meant continuing 
for twenty-five years or so. 

Q. Five or six years, and the land was in better shape than when we started 
and the crop was as good.—A. Well, that is not true generally of farm crops. 

Q. We used lots of manure and fed the corn to cattle—A. You could do it 
perhaps under those conditions, but those are the only conditions under which 
you could and still maintain the fertility. 

The CratrmMan: If there are no further questions, I wish on behalf of the 
Committee to express to you our gratitude for your attendance here and our 
high appreciation of the interesting and illuminating evidence you have given. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Cautpweui: Mr. Chairman, if I might I would like to recall Dr. Cum- 
ming for a minute or two. 


MELVILLE CUMMING, recalled. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. On page 273 I asked Mr. Watts this question: “ Was there not a time 
within the last five years that in order for the farmers to get bran and shorts in 
Eastern Canada they had to take so much flour. They had to overstock with 
flour in order to get the bran and shorts they needed—-A. That was the very 
unfortunate position. You realize of course that you cannot get bran and shorts 
without making flour. Now, we have to get rid of our flour, or else we have to 
stop grinding. We are willing to get rid of our flour on an export basis at a very 
low cost.” I do not know that Mr. Watts told us that, but the whole trend of 
his answer was that that was a condition but is not to-day.—A. I will answer it 
by a specific instance. At the annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Dairymen’s 
Association, held in Truro in the third week of January this year, my farm 
superintendent was talking on the feeding of dairy cattle, and he introduced the 
question of feed, bran and middlings. The manager of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society at River Denny interrupted him and said: “ Mr. Trueman, I would 
judge from what you have said that you can buy straight cars of bran and 
middlings, which we cannot.” And he continued to ask Mr. Trueman how it 
was possible for us to buy straight cars, when he could not. That is a verifica- 
tion of the statement that at least the Farmers’ Co-operative companies in our 
eountry have during the present year not been able to buy straight cars of bran 
and middlings. The reason why we are is that we are always in the market. 

Q. The other would have to take a certain amount of flour with the bran 
and shorts?—A. Yes, flour that they are not in position to market and use. 
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That is regarded as one of the serious situations among the dairy farmers of 
Nova Scotia existing this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have to consider what witnesses we will call next week. 
Mr. Gardiner, you are the Chairman of that Committee. I would like to con- 
sider the suggestions that have been made to me. Messrs. Bevington; Tom 
King, who was in the Press Gallery here and who has been in Washington for 
some time. I am told that he has a lot of valuable information to give. He 
has written Mr. Maclean saying he is quite willing to come, and I would like 
to summon him to give us some first-hand information as to the methods in 
the States. Then should we summon Mr. Sydney Anderson, who, I under- 
stand, knows a good deal of the conditions in the States. He was Chairman of 
the Joint Commission of the Senate. Should we ask him to come? 

Mr. Garpiner: I think so. 


The CuHarrMAN: Then there is Mr. Gagne, who is a professor at Ste. Anne 
de la Pocatiére. Now who else should we have? There is a Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Hamme nt: Mr. A. G. Farrow, 15 Queen’s Park, Toronto, Chairman 
of the Agricultural Development Board. 


The CHarrMaAn: I was given the name of a gentleman from Manitoba, 
Mr. John Arnott. I forget who gave me this. He is President of the Federated 
Rural Credits Board of Manitoba. There was also a gentleman named Fowler, 
who is Secretary of the Rural Credits Board. I really think the secretary 
would be the best man, because the secretary is naturally the man who carries 
on the correspondence, and is at the head of everything, and perhaps might be 
the better man. I do not know the man personally. I have met Mr. Fowler 
and had a long conversation with him last fall, and he seemed to be in very 
close touch with the work. 


Mr. Mine: I do not know any of these gentlemen, but I think the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba would be in a position to get the men. 


Mr. McKay: A report was brought in to the Manitoba Government on 
rural credits, and they named two men, Mr. W. C. Jackman, and Mr. Fowler, 
head of the branch of Rural Economics. They were two men selected to bring 
in a report on the operation or working of rural credits in Manitoba. 

The CuamrmMasn: Dr. Jackman is quite willing to come and testify before 
us on certain subjects which we discussed in our correspondence. After stating 
he would be glad to come and speak on rural credits, he wrote me again saying 
that his report was under discussion at the present time, and he deemed it _ 
unadvisable to speak, as his report had been criticized. 


Mr. McKay: It was under discussion by the local legislature. 

The CuHarrMAN: It was a subject of discussion and dispute. I wrote back 
and told him I did not wish to press him, but I wanted to have him here to 
deal with certain other aspects, such as what the farmer gets for his products 
and what he has to pay as a consumer for his goods, and I think marketing was 
another matter which I think he said he would be willing to testify on. I asked 
him if he would be willing to come, and I would not ask him to speak on rural 
credits, unless after discussing the matter with me he felt it wise to do so. I 
think I should ask him to come. 


Mr. Garpiner: I think in the event of him coming anyway that he could 
discuss the rural credit question outside of Manitoba, that is, the general 
principles. 

The CHarrMAN: If he has any real objections to it while he is here, we can 
question him on other things. I told him in my letter that even if that report 
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was under discussion I did not think we should be deprived of the value of that 
information. I think I will ask him to come next week. Now, someone gave 
me this man’s name, Mr. Arnott. It may have been Mr. Hudson. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. CaLpwELL: The man I spoke of is Secretary of the Farm Loans Board, 
which is separate from the Rural Credits. 

The CHatrMAN: We will ask both, if you like. 

Mr. Garptner: I think Mr. Chairman, you will find you have two different 
systems there, the Farm Loans Board and the Rural Credits. 

The CuarrmMan: We had better have one from each. Mr. John Arnott, 
Federated Rural Credit Board, Manitoba, and Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. CatpwEuu: Mr. Fowler is Secretary of the Farm Loans Board. 


The CuamrMAN: Those gentlemen who are at a distance, it seems to me I 
had better wire to-morrow. Someone gave me his name and said he knew a 


great deal about this matter. 
The Chairman advised the Committee that Mr. N. G. Guthrie, barrister 


and solicitor of this city, had brought to his attention a letter written by him 
to Mr. L. A. W. Doherty, in which he complained of certain inaccuracies which 
he stated had appeared in his evidence taken on Thursday, March 15th, 1923. 
The Chairman reported that he had carefully gone over Mr. Doherty’s evidence 
with this gentleman’s letter, and had replied to him to the effect that certain of 
his objections were not, in the Chairman’s opinion, well founded, but that 
certain of them gave ground for asking that certain changes be made. The 
Chairman then read to the Committee the following extracts from his letter 
to Mr. Doherty: ‘I admit that your evidence on the question of cattle on page 
163 has not been well taken and that you have reasonable cause for complaint 
in the way your answer has been taken down. The question and answer as 
appearing on page 163 are as follows:— 


By Mr. Sales: 

“Q. Cattle?—A. We are not cattle carriers. Two years ago when we 
were in the Liverpool service we had some cattle on our ships, and we had 
a very sad experience and lost a lot of money. Since that on our London 
service, cattle is not being carried to London, and we have not been in the cattle 


service.” 
“You say that the latter part of your answer should be amended to read as 


follows: —’ 

“Since then we have operated this service to London only and cattle 
have not been carried to London. We have not been in the cattle business.” 

‘I will be glad to have an entry made in the minutes at the earliest pos- 
sible date, making this correction, although I think that if the context is read, 
your answer is fairly clear.’ 

‘As regards the question by Mr. Caldwell, which reads as follows in the 
report: 

“How did you make your loss on cattle carried?—A. This way: a broker 
would come to us and say ‘we have 200 or 300 head of cattle for Liverpool’ 
and we would say ‘we do not know that we want to take cattle, because of 
the expense of fitting up; it costs so much money; we have to place ventilators 
in and prepare spaces, and if it is for one voyage it does not pay us.’” 

‘You state that there should be added to that answer words to this effect: 
“cattle exporters when negotiating would always have the impression that 
business was looking better, that we could count for further shipments in order 
to justify for the cost of fitting, but after carrying out the first shipment no 
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further business was offered and due to the fact that fittings were put up for 
one shipment only was a cause of our loss on several occasions on which we 
carried cattle to Liverpool ”’’. 

‘My own recollection of what you said in this connection is similar to 
yours and I will deal with this question as I said I would do with the next 
preceding one. 

‘T also agree with you that the latter part of your answer to the next ques- 
tion but one, namely, “ yours was a temporary service at that time—A. Yes. 
Now you can take a chance, but there is no more business there.”, should be 
changed by striking out the words after “ yes ”.’ 

‘I quite agree with you that these words were an interjection by Mr. Cald- 
well. The Chairman further stated that apart from these changes he consid- 
ered the report of the evidence of Mr. Doherty on the whole satisfactory from 
a reporting point of view and that he had taken the trouble to proof read himself 
all the stenographer’s notes before they went to the printer after the afternoon 
on which the other steam boat agents and Mr. Doherty were heard.’ 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 12, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Hovse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuourspay, April 12, 1923 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, met at 11 am., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


Bower Henry, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are connected with a dairy for the distribution of milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of it?—A. Producer’s Dairy. 

Q. Where does it have its principal place of business?—A. At 275 Kent 
Street, Ottawa. 

Q. Does it do business in any other city?—A. No. 

Q. What are you paying the farmers for milk at this time?—A. $2.10 a 
hundred. 

Q. Do the farmers pay the carriage of the milk to Ottawa out of that 
$2.10?—A. The ones that ship the milk on trains pay the freight. A great 
proportion of our milk is hauled in by our own teams. It is hauled here. 

Q. That is to say, part of your milk comes from the surrounding parts 
of Ottawa and your own teams call for it at the farmers’ establishments and 
bring it into the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. And others come in by the train?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the farmers pay the freight in?—A. We draw it from the station 
free. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Do you pay the same price in both cases?—A. Yes. 
Q. At $2.10 per hundred, how much does that work out per quart?—A. We 


go by gallons; it goes by decimals, when it comes by the hundred weight. I 
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will give it to you exactly. It is 21-65; 21 cents plus 65 per gallon. That is 
$2.10 a hundred. There is a fraction over 10 pounds in a gallon of milk and 
it is 21:65 per gallon. 

Q. I suppose you sell it by the quart?—A. We sell it by the quart, but you 
can easily get that, of course. We always buy by the hundred or by the gallon, 
and we keep our books and accounts by the gallon. We never talk about 
quarts. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. It is about 54 cents per quart?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is what you are paying to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you get from the consumer?—A. We retail that at 10 cents a 
quart. 

©. Let us get that right. What do you say that amounts to per quart 
that you have to pay to the farmer?—A. 21-65 per gallon, or 54, or some 
fraction. 

Q. You are not quite fair to yourself, Mr. Henry. You are paying 5-4125. 
You are really paying just over 5 4-10 cents per quart to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are getting from the consumer how much?—A. Well, on our 
average sale we charge 10 cents, that is, roughly. Our average sale shows in the 
two months January and February, of this year, 39 plus 28. That is taking 
the wholesale with the retail. 

Q. Tell us what you get?—A. We get 39-28. That is what we get. 

@. Per hundred?—A. Per gallon. 

Q. Reduce that to quarts, please. That is what you get, just over 9-8 
cents per quart?—A. That is about right. 

Q. The bulk of these sales are what? Wholesale or retail?—A. The bulk 
of our sales are retail. 

Q. You charge the retail consumer 10 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you sell some wholesale and charge a little less?—A. The price 
wholesale is 9 cents, that is by the bottle, and in the can 83 cents. 

Q. The difference between 9-8 which you get from the consumer, and 5-4 
which you pay to the producer is not all clear profit by any means?—A. Is not 
which? 

Q. Is not all clear profit?—A. Well. no. 

Q. Please establish to us now what charges have to be taken care of in this 


spread, and what is left for profit?—A. Well, I will give it to you as near as I 
can. We always have a certain amount of shrinkage from the time it comes in 
until it is bottled, breaking bottles, you understand. Our spread in January and 
February showed us a spread of 17-63 per gallon, that is after taking care of 
shrinkage, but when you pasteurize milk and put it through your machinery to 
pottle it, you always have a certain amount of shrinkage. Our net spread 
shewed 17-63 per gallon. 
Q. Reduce that to quarts. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you just say that again, Mr Henry?—A. After we have taken care 
of our shrinkage that is in the plant from the time it is weighed in at the scale, 
bottled and gotten out for sale or to be sold we have a spread of 17-63. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Per gallon?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Which is how much?—A. Four and something. 
Q. About 4-42—A. That is about 4 4/10 of a cent. 
Mr. CatDweE.u: Nearly 44 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is your spread?—A. That is our spread. 
Q. You have paid to the farmer 5 4/10?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have got a spread of 4 4/10?—A. We will get our shrinkage 
there though. 
Q. That makes 9 8/10; what is that spread composed of? 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. You have to work on a margin of 4:4, and you have to take your shrink- 
age out of that?—-A. We have to take everything out of that. It is the distribut- 
ing, I will go ahead with that. Here is the way I figure my own business. We 
figure on the cost of hauling from the farmer at the station. We have to take 
care of our business on that amount of money, 17-63. It costs us from a cent and 
a half to two cents per gallon for lifting the farmer’s milk from the door, that is, 
taking motor trucks and wagons from the farmer’s yard and from the station. 

Q. It is about a half a cent a gallon?—A. About half a cent a gallon; some- 
times it runs a little higher than these figures. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Tell us what you put into that cent and a half?—A. The drawing of the 
milk from the farmer’s yard to the dairy. We go as far as 14 miles out of Ot- 
tawa with our waggons and trucks. I have a farm myself out here a little piece. 
We change our horses on the long haul; we take one team out about seven miles, 
and each team makes two trips. We draw the milk out of the farmer’s yard. All 
he has to do is to put his milk into clean cans and put it on our truck in his yard. 
The farmer who lives farther out has to take his milk to the station, load it on a 
train and send it into the city. We provide trucks or teams as the case may be, 
from the station to our plant. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Who pays the freight?—A. The farmer pays that. While the farmer gets 
a little less for the milk, it takes about double the capital to handle the milk in 
the cans than it does to handle the milk we take care of ourselves. We provide 
three sets of cans free. The life of a can is just about half the length on a train 
than it is on our own trucks or wagons. 

Q. That means rough handling by the railways?—-A. Yes. A can lasts 
hardly half the time on a railroad. For the man carrying six cans of milk on the 
railway we provide 19 cans, six going and six coming, six at home, and a spare 
can. Our farmers are provided with one spare can. If a farmer ships 20 cans, 
he gets 21 cans. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You take out a load of empties?—A. We take out a load of empties and 
bring in a load of fulls; that takes two sets, but on the train it takes three sets. 

Q. What is the average life of a can?—A. We figure that it costs $1.00 a 
year for repairs on every can on the railway. 

Q. Does that cover depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. To keep them renewed?—A. They get depreciated besides that. They 
go out in two or three years. 
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By Mr. Milne: 
Q. $1 a year would not cover your cans?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Henry, you have told us part of what is covered by that 
cent and a half per gallon; is there something else?—A. There is the upkeep 
of the trucks, the depreciation of wagons and trucks, and the wages of the 
meu who drive those teams. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Let me ask one question, before we get away from it. How many 
gallons will your cans average a year?—A. A can holds 8 gallons, and a ship- 
ping can will fetch 8 gallons into your creamery every day. If we have only 
two sets of cans they will average four cans a day. 

Q. All your cans will average four a day?—A. On the train they will 
only average one-third, which will be less than three gallons. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you allow for your depreciation on the equipment used in 
transporting your milk?—A. We figure low. We depreciate 15 per cent on 
all movables. 

Q. That is hardly enough for your cans, is it?-—A. No, it is not; it is 
a low depreciation charge. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is on your wagons?—A. We take that on everything, all mov- 
able goods. 
Mr. CatpweLL: To my mind it all depends upon the valuation he puts 


upon his equipment. It depends upon the valuation entirely. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You put the things in your books, what you value them at?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. If you buy a horse for $200?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What do you pay for a horse now?—A. Our horses cost us about 
$225 each. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you have to have very good horses?—A. Fairly good. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You charge 15 per cent for depreciation on that horse. Suppose you 
work him for twenty years, at the end of fifteen years he is not worth very 
much, but you still charge depreciation at 15 per cent upon that $2.25 horse?— 
A. 1 do not think we will see very many of them around at fifteen years. 

Q. I think 15 per cent is low —A. It is. c 

Q. As a valuation?—A. Yes. 

b e You have to get seven years out of a horse before it will pay for itself ?— 
. Yes. 

Q. Your trucks pulling the milk in will not last seven years on the 
road?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have to do considerable repairing on your wagons?—A. Our repair 
bill is as big as our depreciation, every time. 

Mr. Minne: The farmers are only allowed to depreciate their stuff 15 
per cent for the purposes of their income tax returns. 
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Mr. HAMMELL: There is a great difference between that and farm machin- 
ery. Farm machinery is used only periodically, while this man’s machinery 
is used every day in the year. 

The Cuairman: A horse will last longer on a farm than it will on the 
streets of a city. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long do your horses last, as a rule, Mr. Henry?—A. Our business 
has only been in operation four years. Mr. Bingham is present; he has been 
in business 23 years, and can give you a better idea of that than I can. I 
think to-day we have two-thirds. Of the few horses we have working to-day, 
one horse we started with is out. They are not altogether out, I keep trading 
my horses; as they get a little worn I trade them with a farmer; they are 
a little slow on their feet. Then I get a fresh horse. 

Q. That will add a little profit to the business, the trading of horses?— 
A. If I am a good trader . 

Q. We have dealt with the 74; that covers the cost of taking the milk 
from the station in Ottawa to your establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also of gathering the milk in the country?—A. So that we will not make 
any mistake, I have it from one and a half to two cents. While I say that, 
there are times in the year when it costs us more than that. Taking it 
the year round, it takes us about $1.75 per gallon; that is what I have here, 
and that covers, to sum up, the cost of taking the milk from the station, the 
milk that comes in from the train. 

_ Q. The milk that comes in from the station to your establishment?—A. 
es, sir. 

Q. Also the cost of gathering the milk from the farmers who are compara- 
tively near by, to your establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also the expenditure for upkeep of cans, trucks, sleighs, horses, harness, 
etc., in connection with that work?—A. It does on this basis at present; whether 
it is high enough or not, that is what we allow. 

Q. All right. What is the next item?—A. We have the hauling, the dis- 
tributing, the bottling, the plant expenses, distributing it on the street. 

Q. Let us take them in their logical sequence. We have the milk in your 
establishment now?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you do with it next?—A. Pasteurize it. 

Q. Will you go on to the cost of pasteurizing?—A. I have not gone into 
that detail. I did not prepare that fully. When you called me I did not 
intend to come in so soon. I have only got it in the rough. The real cost of 
pasteurizing includes a great deal of figuring. 

Q. If you have lumped your pasteurization, let us have it?—A. I have 
lumped the pasteurizing and distributing of both cream and milk, because 
we ran our cream business along with our milk, as one business. Sweet cream 
is sold as table cream and whipping cream, and along with our milk we figure 
it in as one business. Our books are kept as if it was one business. When I 
am giving you this spread, it is taken for both our milk and cream business. 
I am giving you this on our last two months’ business 15 plus 21, it costs us to 
pasteurize, bottle it and sell the milk and take care of the depreciation of our 
plant. 

Q. That is, per gallon?—A. Yes, 15-21. 

Q. Per quart that would be about 3% 9 cents?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does that 3% cents per quart cover?—A. That 3% 9 cents per 
quart covers expenses in connection with handling our milk from the time of 
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taking it in at the door until it is sold and we have the returns from it. What 
we have left is our profit or loss on our spread. 

Q. Tell me, what do your bottles cost you?—A. Our depreciation on bottles 
last year I think was about three-quarters of a cent per gallon. It cost us that 
last year. I think I have that. Bottle loss, about three-quarters of a cent per 
gallon sold. For every gallon of milk we sell, we have three-fourths of a cent 
loss in bottles. That is we take care of our bottles by writing off all the bottles 
we buy in the year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You make it really a current expense and not an item of capital expendi- 
ture?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the life of a milk bottle?—A. The life is not very long. We 
could figure that back I suppose, but we have not got it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many bottles have you?—A. That is a hard question to answer, 
to know just how many we own to-day. We have the bottles in the plant 
and on the waggons, but we don’t know how many the customers have in their 
houses. In the month of May we get back a carload of bottles that maybe 
the people have kept preserves in all winter. So we don’t know how many 
bottles we own; all we know is what it costs us in a year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you not have any check on the customers?—A. No, you cannot 
go into a customer’s cellar. But we pay a commission to our drivers. They are 
paid by a commission on the business they do, and we pay them on the empty 
bottles returned. If a man takes out a hundred quarts of milk and only returns 
bottles for 90 quarts, he only gets 90 cents for selling, but if he fetches back 
100 he gets a dollar. In that way we have cut our depreciation in bottles 
something like $2,700 under the year before in our little business. That is our 
saving in bottles from one year to the other. Before that we paid on the full 
number of bottles sold and the driver had nothing more than his conscience 
to answer whether he picked up a bottle he saw on the street. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He had no material incentive?—A. No. we find that to-day we get our 
bottles back a great deal better. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Have you bad debts?—A. Yes, we do, but not a great deal. We sell 
practically for cash. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. This bottle proposition strikes me as very expensive. You cut down 
the loss by $2,700?—A. Yes. But I am only managing this business last year 
and I have not got our whole loss. I know our bottle loss last year was $2,000 
and something less than the year before. 

Q. Can you tell us what it was the year before?—A. It would be a little 
more, but last year our actual loss on bottles was three-fourths of a cent for 
every gallon of milk we sold. That is we would pay almost a cent for every 
gallon of milk sold. 

Q. Then there is considerable money invested in these bottles that must 
go into the 15-21?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. No, they do not do that. You explained that you regard the bottles 
just the same as the hay and oats for the horses?—A. Yes, they are gone; 
wiped out. 

Q. You charge it against the operating cost?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sates: But he starts with a thousand and if he loses two hundred 
in a year he charges that up. What about the interest on the investment in 
the thousand? 

The CuairMAN: He follows a most conservative and, I think, wise system of 
book-keeping by charging this not to capital but as a current expense. I think 
that is very sound. Just the same as I charge stationery in my law office as a 
current expense, although I have a certain amount on hand; I do not charge 
the office with any interest on capital; it is not regarded as a capital investment 
in plant; it is regarded as something that has to be replaced so often that it 
can be considered a current expense. 


Mr. Sates: But in the first year, buying the first large quantity of bottles 
and cans and charging it to current expense, that shows a loss. If you start 
that way the system is correct, but not unless. 

Mr. Garpiner: There is the necessity in the business for a large number 
of bottles in the first year and if it is charged to a current expense in that year, 
it would show a tremendous loss. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There is no pronounced expansion in one year?—A. No, supposing our 
trade went up three or four hundred gallons, we don’t figure on the bottles, 
we have to take care of that trade. Last year our loss in bottles was $7,700 
and some odd. We just wiped that out as if it was hay and oats. 

Q. You have told us your spread is 4.40?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cost of getting it from the farmer was $1.75?—A. Yes. 

Q. Pasteurization and distribution expenses 15-21?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first one, the spread should have been 17-63. Figuring that out 
your expenses would be 3-91 per quart as compared with 4-40, leaving a balance 
of -49 which would be your profit?—-A. You are pretty close; in our audit we 
show -87 profit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not quite a cent a quart profit?—A. No, that is on the gallon. It iz 
not quite a cent a gallon. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many gallons a day do you handle, Mr. Henry, on the average’ 
—A. About 3200. 
Q. That is $32 a day practically, all the year round. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You deliver twice on Saturday and not on Sunday?—A. Yes, twice on 
Saturday. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is your capital invested in this by your shareholders?—A. Mainly by 
the farmers. 
Q. How much capital have you—A. In the milk business $225,000. 
Q. Why do you say in the milk business?—A. Because we run a butte 
business and an ice cream business as well and we keep the three apart. 
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Q. Still the shareholders’ money is in the three?—A. Yes, it is in the whole 
thing, but we figure what we have invested in the milk business and we keep 
that by itself; also in the butter business by itself; and in the ice cream by 
itself. 

Q. How much have you invested in the milk business then, did you say? 
—A. $225,000. 

Q. And how much in the butter business?—A. I did not come prepared 
with the butter but I could have that. I did not think you were going to take 
the butter and ice cream into consideration. I could get it: I can tell you 
pretty close though. We charge our milk business with 60 per cent of our 
whole capital. 74 per cent of the capital is in the butter business. 

Q. That would be 324 per cent invested in the ice cream business?—A. 
“Yes, that is right. I did this myself after I took over the business, to run it, 
a year ago. I made this as near as I could, with a view to my own directors, 
to follow my three businesses by themselves, so that I knew what each was 
doing, and I put 60 per cent of our capital expenditure on our milk business, 
74 on the butter business and 324 on the ice cream. 

Q. What interest do you pay on the $225,000 invested by your share- 
holders in the milk business?—A. We are not paying any yet. We have not 
come to that point, to pay dividends. 

Q. You must be accumulating a reserve then?—A. No, we showed a loss 
for the first three years in building up our business. We started out to get 
trade and we showed a loss. 

Q. Still it amounts to $32 a day?—A. That is what we do to-day, but we 
showed a loss in the first three years. We did not show a loss for the whole 
of last year but we showed a loss for a great part of it. I am giving you these 
figures to-day on two months’ business starting out this year. I can give you 


last year’s pretty close. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What makes for success in the milk distributing business? What is 
one of the prime necessities for success, apart from a good manager, which I 
am sure this company has?—A. Well, I suppose the amount of milk it sells. 

Q. It has got to be large enough so that you are able to visit more than one 
or two houses on one street, is not that fundamental?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being so how many wagons have you got?—A. 35. 

. How many are distributing milk in Ottawa, as far as you know?—A. 
Well, Mr. Bingham’s Ottawa Dairy and myself distribute the biggest part 
of it. 

Q. How many have the Ottawa Dairy, about?—A. I would not like to 
say that. He will give you that when he comes. But I think he has around 
80. I would say that I have 45 rigs around the town, looking after the milk, by 
the men fetching it in and putting it on the street but I have 35 rigs that don’t 
do anything else but deliver milk. And those rigs carry my butter. I will 
make it as plain as I can why we said 74 per cent it is for the simple reason that 
the butter is a side business to the milk, and we sell all our butter that we make, 
to our customers, from our milk wagons; as well as the milk they handle the 
butter from the milk wagons to our customers. 

Q. Do you manufacture the butter in Ottawa?—A. Yes, right in the same 
plant. 

Q. And I suppose all the cream that goes into that butter comes in in the 
form of cream?—A. Yes. The only milk that comes into Ottawa that is not 
served in our business is the table cream and whipping cream; that is sold to 
the householder because that has got to be No. 1 stuff, fresh every day, and we 
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always have enough of what we call overplus milk to supply our trade with 
cream, 

Q. What is overplus milk?—A. What we call overplus milk is milk we get 
from the farmer over and above what takes care of our milk trade. 

I will give you an idea of how it is handled in Ottawa. There is a great 
talk sometimes about what is done with overplus milk. In Ottawa, both of us, 
Mr. Bingham and myself, we strike an average for October, November and De- 
cember. That is the three months that we take our average. If you are a 
milk producer you strike your average in those three months for what your 
milk market is for the rest of the year. For the simple reason that those are 
the three months that are the hardest to produce milk. You want just as 
much milk for those three months as any others, and as it is harder to put up 
milk in those months, there are farmers that will give you no milk at all in 
those months and come along and flood you in the other months. So we strike 
an average and say, If you give us fifty gallons in those three months, you will 
get your full price for fifty gallons for the rest of the year, and over and above 
what you put up we pay you the highest price, butter fat test, for anything over 
that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. So you take all a man will produce in the sgymmer time, but you pay 
him for fifty gallons, or whatever he brings in in those three months, the price 
then fixed?—A. Yes, we will fetch all he brings and supply him with cans, butter 
or ice cream. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words you establish your supply on the basis of the lowest 
months of the year as far as supply is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say to the farmer, I will take from you every month and pay 
you a contract price for the amount which you will undertake to give me in 
those three months in which the supply is scarce, and over and above that I will 
take everything you send but I do not undertake to pay you that high price for 
it, but I will give you the prevailing price for that milk established on a butter 
fat basis.—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. May I suggest then, Mr. Chairman, that as we are dealing with the cost 
to the consumer I would certainly like to know a little about the butter business 
and the ice cream business, and to give Mr. Henry a chance to complete his 
figures —A. Yes, I am quite willing to do that. 

Q. And in about ten days from now we will be ready for you again. Ice 
cream is very interesting to the farmer who sells his milk and gets a very little 
bit of ice cream for ten cents.—A. I will be pleased to go into that. JI ama 
farmer myself and our company is a Producers’ Association, practically con- 
trolled and run by the farmers. 

Q. We will not go into ice cream this morning, but I will be glad if you 
will come prepared to deal with it—A. The way your letter read, it was the 
milk business entirely, and I went to some trouble to get the milk business by 
itself. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. We are glad to have had that, sir, because there are many places in the 
country, I would imagine, where the people do not manufacture ice cream. I 
_ doubt if the Guaranteed Pure Milk in Montreal manufacture ice cream, although 
one company does, so it is valuable to have these figures separately and we 
thank you for doing it. One further question, Mr. Henry, do you keep books of 
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account of the cost of milk production on your own farm?—A. I did, fairly well, 
as near as I could, but I would be ashamed to show them some of the time. 

Q. Overcome that modesty and tell us your cost last year—A. When I 
come back I will give you those figures. I will have to go home to my books 
for that. 

Q. We thank you very much for your attendance, Mr. Henry, and you will 
come back some time when we call you, getting ready meantime the figures on 
butter and ice cream, and milk production on your own farm?—A. I will be 
pleased to do that. 


Ropert Duncan Hvueues, Called and Sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Hughes, you are the manager of a large dairy company in Toronto? 
—A. The General Manager. . 

Q. What is the name of the company?—A. The Farmers’ Dairy Company. 

Q. How many teams do you keep on the road?—A. We have 100 retail 
wagons and seven wholesale wagons. 

Q. You deliver your milk in bottles I presume, to your retail trade?— 
Ao Yes: 

Q. And to your wholesale trade how do you deliver it?—A. In bottles and 
cans. In Toronto we have a compulsory pasteurization, by law, and all milk 
that is sold in Toronto has to be pasteurized and sold in bottles or sealed cans. 

Q. So you have no choice in the matter?—A. No choice whatever. 

Q. Will you tell us what you are paying the farmer at this time for milk?— 
A. We are paying $1.95 per eight-gallon can delivered at our dairies. 

Q. That is to say the farmer pays the expense of bringing it to your door, 
out of that $1.95?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What does eight gallons weigh?—A. 824 pounds. 

Q. What are you getting from the consumer?—A. For our retail milk we 
sell 16 pint tickets for $1. 

Q. You are buying in gallons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you figure that out per gallon so that we will have a basis of 
comparison?—A. That is 50 cents per gallon. 

Q. I will ask you to put it all on the same basis. $1.95 for an eight-gallon 
can is how much per gallon?—A. 243 cents. 

Q. And you are getting from the consumer 50 cents per gallon?—A. Yes. 

Q. A difference of just over 25 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what portion of that difference of 251 cents is expense, how it is 
arrived at, and what proportion is profit? If you have calculated on any other 
basis you can give us the basis as you have it, and then we will make the calcu- 
lation afterwards. If you have it calculated in gallons you might proceed in 
that way.—A. We carry all our business on a milk basis. That is the cream 
and milk we purchase is all reduced to a price per can of milk; and that milk 
is disposed of as cream, milk, butter, and buttermilk. JI have some figures 
prepared here for last year and I will be glad to give you those. 

Q. First, do they materially differ from the present time?—A. Practically 
the same. I might say, sir, that during the last three months of last year we 
paid the same price for milk as we are doing now. 

Q. And higher in the previous nine months?—A. It was lower for 
four months and higher for the earlier months of the year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before you start to do that, sir, I take it that you have a system of 


price fixing periods. That is October, November and December?—A. Yes. My 
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figures are all based on 1922. For January, February, March and April we 
paid $2.20 per eight gallon can. For May, June, July, August and September, 
$1.75 per can. For October, November and December $1.95. 

Q. So you have three prices?—A. No, sir, the latter part of the winter of 
1921 and 1922, was in 1922, and the early part of 1923 is included in 1922. Our 
period of fixing prices is practically from the 1st of May until the end of 
September and from the ist of October until April 30th. Two periods. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do you pay for the eight gallon can irrespective of the butter fat?—A. 
Yes, irrespective of the fat. We don’t buy our milk on a butter fat standard. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then the Holstein people will be selling a good deal of milk to you?—A. 
They are getting the benefit now, but our City standard requires a three and 
one-quarter per cent fat. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of privilege; I say that 
the Holstein cow has the record for butter fat. 


Mr. Sates: Yes? And she should have for the most sky-blue milk I have 
ever seen in my life. 


The CuHairMan: I call myself to order for having introduced extraneous 
matter. 


Mr. Hucues: For the vear ering December 31st, 1922, we purchased milk 
and cream to the value of $1,224,988.55. 

Now that value contains 605,186 cans of milk. That is milk and cream 
equal to that number of cans of milk. That costs an average of two dollars 
and two cents point four. ($2.02-4) per eight gallon can. 

This was disposed of as milk, cream, butter, and buttermilk at $1,984,813- 
.62: or equal to $3-279 per can. 

Our operating cost, including depreciation was $712,127.68 or $1.196 per 
can. , 
Leaving us a profit of 5-9 cents per can. 

Q. Almost six cents per can?—A. Yes, I think myself that if the fraction 
was carried further out it would be nearer six cents per gallon can. 

Q. That is just a little under one cent per gallon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present when Mr. Henry was giving his figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your figures are not far off his. Mr. Henry’s were -89 cents per gallon — 
A. If you make it six cents that would be practically three-fourths of a cent per 
gallon. 

Mr. Henry: My figure is -87 cents. 

The CuamrmMan: Mr. Henry, in fairness to yourself, the mathematicians of 
this Committee scem to think that you think you are making a bigger profit than 
you really were. 


Mr. Henry: Well, that may be so. 
Mr. Hucues: In regard to our costs sir, they are made up as follows:— 


Our delivery cost are 56-9 cents per can. 
Our plant costs are 39-2 cents per can. 
Our office costs are 16-1 cents per can. 
And our depreciation is 7-4 cents per can. 
Or a total of $1-196. That includes all expenses of every description. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Are not your office expenses very high?—A. Well, that includes advertis- 
ing as well. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Is it necessary to advertise the milk business?7—A. Yes, we have to adver- 
tise very extensively. 

Q. Why?—A. To get business. 

Q. Who pays for it? The farmer and the consumer?—A. I would not 
say that sir. : 

Q. But you include it in your costs?—A. If we did not advertise, we would 
have so much more profit, because our not advertising would not make so much 
difference that we would be able to reduce the price of milk to the consumer. 

Q. Do you think people drink any more milk because of the large amount 
of advertising you give them to read?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think it increases their appetite?—-A. It increases the consumption of 
milk, not only that but it gets us new customers. 

Q. Or is it that you wean the customer away from another dealer. 

The CHatRMAN: They don’t want to wean their customers, they want tc 
encourage them to drink milk. 


Mr. HaMMELL: They advertise the possibilities of a pure and desirable food? 
And that has a tendency to make the people use more of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the amount of advertising you do?—A. It is about 2-4 if I re- 
member correctly, eight gallon can. I have not that figure here. 

Q. That is more than your profit?—A. No, sir, we get 5-9 profit. 

Q. Then it is about forty per cent of your profit?—A. Pretty near. 

Q. And you thought it was good business or you would not have done it?— 
A. Absolutely sir. I might say this, that as a result of our advertising we put 
on approximately 200 cans of new business last year. 

Mr. Saves: But that was taken from someone else? 

Mr. HAMMELL: Not necessarily at all. ; 


The CuarrMan: After all that enters into the big question of whether or 
not a large proportion of our advertising is an economic waste? 


Mr. Sazss: I think it is and I am trying to get his experience of it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Was that due to new customers or old customers taking more milk?—A. 
to both, sir. I would say roughly we would have 5,000 new customers last year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You added 5,000 customers and did you see any relationship between the 
increase of the business from your old customers and your advertising cam- 
gaign?—A. Yes, in fact in quite a number of cases that I am personally ac- 
guainted with I know that they are using more milk right along. 

Q. What was the nature of your advertismg campaign?—A. Through our 
Toronto Newspapers. : 

(). Yes, but were you advertising the good qualities of milk as a food? 
—A. The food values of milk right through. 

Q. That was discussed, was it not, at a meeting of the National Dairymen’s 
Association, held in Toronto, where a Doctor North spoke on it?—A. Yes, sir. 
that was, I would say, about four years ago. 
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Mr. Hammetu: Yes, I remember seeing a good many of these advertise- 
ments; milk was compared to the various other foods we consume, and the 
food value was put in a shape the public could understand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Hughes, we would like to take you, I think, through the 
details of your different elements of cost?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A. Delivery, sir. 

Q. What do you charge up under that head, “Delivery” ?—A. Of course, there 
was the feed for the horses, taking care of the horses, maintenance of harness, 
waggons, trucks, and the labour in connection with the stable; that would be 
about all, sir. 

Q. When you buy a new wagon, do you charge that to capital, or do you 
charge it to this operating cost?—A. To capital account, a new wagon. 

Q. That is delivery; do you not charge your milk bottles to delivery? 
—A. No, sir, we charge those to our plant. 

Q. To the plant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you charge them to capital, or as a current expense?—A. A current 
expense. 

Q. Have you any figures to tell us what the life of milk bottle is?—A. No, 
I have no exact figures, sir, but in 1921 we figured it out, and the life of our milk 
bottles then was about 20 trips.. 

Q. I have heard that somewhere. 20 trips. Now, do the breakages occur, 
does the loss occur through the carelessness of your drivers or the careless- 
ness of the public? —A. I would say carelessness all around, sir. 

Q. You would not apportion the blame more to one than another?—A. No, 
sir, because everybody seems to have an idea that a milk bottle does not cost 
anything. 

Q. And of course, it is reflected in their milk bill at the end of the month, it is 
one of your substantial items of cost, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have to pay pretty heavily for your bottles, have you not?—A. 
Yes, sir, we pay roughly 74 cents for quarts and 54 cents for pints. 

Q. Why do you say so many pints for a dollar; is it because the people 
in Toronto are more inclined to buy pints of milk than quarts?—A. They buy 
pints rather than quarts. The idea is this, they open a pint bottle and have 
it on the breakfast table and consume it, and when lunch time comes they 
have a fresh bottle. 

Q. And no bother of washing jugs?—A. No sir. . 

How many suppliers of bottles are there in Canada?—A. Two that I 
know of. 


© 


Q. What are they—A. The Dominion Glass Company. 

Q. You buy direct from them?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And who else?—-A. The Consumers Glass Company, in Montreal. 

Q. Both in Montreal?—A. Both in Montreal. 

Q. Do they send travellers to you?—-A. No, sir, we have to send in our 
orders. 

Q. And do you find they charge the same price?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did you ever try to buy bottles in the United States?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. How did you find the prices compared, before the duty was added? 


—A. The prices—now, I got some figures early last spring, and with the duty 
added the bottles would cost us about a cent more each. 
Q. With the duty added?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. That is, you say the Canadian price is just the American price plus 
the duty and less one cent per bottle?—A. That is about it, sir. 
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Q. Do you think there is any cause or connection between the two?—A. 


No, I do not. 
Q. What is the amount of the duty?—A. I believe it is 273 per cent. 


I would not like to go on record as to that, though. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What would that be on a bottle, in the cost of the bottle? 


Mr. Hamme tu: 13 cents, roughly. 
The Wirness: Yes, almost, on a quart bottle. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You did not give us the cost of your delivery; you have that, I 
suppose?—A. Yes sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just before we get to delivery, Mr. Sales, I would like to ask another 
question. If you could import your bottles from the United States, what 
would they cost you?—A. With the duty added? 

Q. No without the duty.—A. I think we would get them at about 6 cents. 

Q. Instead of 7?—A. Instead of 7, yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, these bottles are not manufactured in Belgium 
or in Great Britain, are they?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They are really a development of this continent?—A. Yes, sir. are 

Q. And they are made by very expensive machinery?—A. Yes, sir, and 
machinery that is patented, and no one else can use it. 

Q. And I suppose the Dominion Glass Company and the Consumers Glass 
Company are licensees for Canada?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Have you tried to get any quotations lately in the United States? 
—A. Not since last spring. I got a quotation then, but I could not get any 
promise of delivery. 

Q. Your credit was good?—A. I presume so, sir. 

Q. Do you know why you could not get any promise of delivery?—A. 
On account of the great scarcity of glass there. The milk bottle manufacturers 
were just simply sold out there, and as far as I can learn, there is practically 
—I should not say a combine—but practically a group of bottle manufacturers 
who work together. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. A gentleman’s agreement, would you say?—A. Probably, yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Working together on both sides of the line?—A. I do not think my- 
self, at the present time, that there are any American bottles coming into 
Canada. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. They do not quote for Canadian business?—A. No, sir, and there is 
another difficulty about the American bottles, and that is the size. We have 
great difficulty in getting the imperial size made up by the American manu- 
facturers. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is, their quart is smaller than our imperial quart?—A. Yes, and 
they do not seem to be able to make a proper mould to get an exact quart 


measure. 
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Q. When we read of a quart of milk in the United States, as compared 
with a quart of milk in Canada, what is the difference?—A. Practically 25 
per cent. Our quart is 40 ounces and the United States quart is 32 ounces. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On a quart of milk, Mr. Hughes, wastage of bottles contributes to what 
extent to the price?—A. On the volume, sir, the difference is practically nothing. 
Q. Just explain that, will you, please?— A. If you will excuse me, I 
will do some figuring for a moment. Figuring the number of cans of milk 
we handled last year into quart bottles, and what we paid for bottles, it 
would be about -02 cents a quart. 
Q. That is a fifth of a cent, two-tenths of a cent?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is what it really costs to have milk delivered in bottles?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. That was if it was all delivered in quart bottles?—A. If it were all 
delivered in quart bottles, but of course I am figuring that all these bottles 
have been lost or destroyed in the year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the average life of a bottle is only 20 trips, they certainly will 
have been destroyed several times over in a year?—A. Yes, but I am figuring 
the amount of money it actually cost us last year for bottles. Of course, 
we would have some bottles left over, anyway. 

Q. One-fifth of a cent a quart; you do not make one-fifth of a cent a 
quart profit, do you?—A. Yes, a little over, sir. 

Q. What is it, in a quart?—A. In a quart it is practically three-quarters 
of a cent; excuse me, that is three-quarters of a cent a gallon. 

Q. What is it a quart, three-quarters divided by four?—A. Yes; that is 
about 18/100. 

Q. That is less than one-fifth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, although you said it amounted to practically nothing, it 
amounts to more than your profit?—A. Yes, but I was speaking from the 
consumer’s standpoint. 

Q. Of course, we think of the producers as well as the consumers?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
Mr. Sates: Might we get the total cost of that delivered?—A. 56-9 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make how you, without charging the 
consumers more, could afford to give more to the producer?—A. It is impos- 
sible under present conditions. 

Q. I do not controvert that statement. From the facts that come before 
us, I judge there is only a fair profit being made—A. Yes, and the only 
way you make a profit is in the volume of your business. 

Q. Have you any sugestions to make which could in the long run help 
the producer? You must have thought out those things?—A. I thought about 
it day and night. I cannot find a solution. 

Q. We find that aparently without fault from anyone, except perhaps 
the breaking of the bottles—A. That is a very vexed question with all dairy- 
men. I might say I was at the International Milk Dealers’ Association in St. 
Paul last October and the milkmen of the whole American continent, even 
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from England were present and the bottling question was threshed out for 
two days without any solution whatever to it. 

Q. But here we do find this, that the producer who owns the animal, milks 
the animal, feeds the animal and brings the milk to your doorstep, gets 
practically only as much on the whole of that operation as you get from taking 
it to the doorstep, pasturizing it and taking it to the consumer yourself — 
A. Well I do not want you to think for one moment that we want to keep the 
price down to the producer. I might say that our company is representative 
of practically all the milk dealers. We have had very pleasant relationship 
with our producers for the last fourteen years. We have never had any 
difficulty. When it comes to the matter of arranging price, Mr. Stonehouse, 
who is here to-day, with his executive committee—we meet the distributors 
and get together and we always come to some satisfactory solution as regards 
both the producer and ourselves and the consumer, of course, then has to take 
what we give them. 


Mr. Sates: But surely you do not call it a satisfactory solution between 
the producers and yourself when the producers are losing money?—A. I am not 
prepared to anwser that question, as to whether the producers are losing 
money. 

Q. We have had evidence here several times over that if the interest 
were allowed on your investment in the farm and a very low rate of wages 
that the producer would lose money on producing milk.—A. It is a very wide 
question, and I do not think it is fair to the distributor to argue that point. 
I understand you have Mr. Stonehouse here. He will probably enlighten you 
on that proposition. 

Q. Of course when you say the producers agree, if that is So, it is their own 
fault if they make a bad bargain, but for you people, that is all you pay. 

—A. We do not say that. The whole thing is laid before us and we arrive 
at a price to which the producers agree, and then of course we have to 
arrange our selling price. 

Q. That price would be determined somewhat by the price condensers are 
paying for milk. It would be decided by what returns were made for that, 
turning their milk into butter?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What strikes me as a consumer is that it does cost a tremendous amount 
to distribute milk. You have been in that business for a long time and I am 
sure you are a thoughful man. I am sure you have considered what possibility 
there is of some more economic means of distribution. For instance, let me 
ask you this, so as to show you the trend of my mind. What does the actual 
carrying of the milk around cost you apart from the parteurization, apart from 
the destruction of bottles? What does the actual distributing of milk cost, 
distributing it to your customers?—A. That practically costs us 2 cents a: quart 
on our delivery cost. We have nothing only our delivery equipment. 

Q. I am not critical of your allocation of the cost. But here the farmer 
is getting five cents a quart for the milk and it is costing 2 cents, apart from 
cleansing it. It costs 2 cents to take it from your establishment around to 
the customer. That is 40 per cent of the value. That seems high. 


Mr. Sates: And the farmer has to pay the railway freight on it, so he 
does not get five cents. How far do you draw your milk from. What is the 
distance it comes from the farm?—A. I would say about 60 miles is our 
farthest point. 
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Q. Can you tell me what the freight cost for that 60 miles would be?—A. 
20 cents a can. There are two freight rates, one of 15 cents up to 40 miles. 
and another of 20 cents from 40 to 150 miles. 

Q. Is there any other zone for 20 cents?—A. No, there are only two 
zones. 

Q. If a man lives 10 miles from Toronto he pays 15 cents; if he lives 40 
miles he pays 15 cents?—A. Yes. They draw it 150 miles for 20 cents. 

Q. That is too far for fresh milk?—A. Yes, in the summer time. 

Q. What is the average haul from the farm to the railway station?—A. You 
mean how far would the farmer haul it? 

Q. Yes.—A. I suppose the average would be about three miles. 

Q. When it gets to the station in Toronto, it is taken at the farmer’s 
expense from the station to your establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me how much you pay the men who distribute your milk?—A. 

Around the cities, of course you understand we deliver seven days a week. 
Now we pay our men— 

Q. Does the farmer deliver seven days a week, too?—A. Not in all cases. 

Q. But he milks seven days a week?—-A. Yes. We pay our men $18.00 
a week and 3 per cent commission on the sales. 

Q. What does that amount to, with the commission added?—A. The com- 
Mission would amount to,—the total wages would amount to about $30.00 
a week. 

Q. For. six days a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the seven?—A. We have to have extra men to take care of 
that. 

Q. You let each man have one day as a holiday?—A. Yes. We have 
an extra man for every six waggons. 

Q. That is a $5.00 a day for the man who delivers the milk, without any 
investment at all. He has no waggon, no horses, and he does not own any- 
thing?—A. No. 

Q. He gets $5.00 a day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. That is adding the feed?—A. No, we feed them ourselves. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He would be on duty how many hours a day?—A. I would say they 
average nine hours a day. It is pretty hard work. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is $1,565 a year, not counting Sundays. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Each of these men who distribute your milk will make more money 
than the producer at that rate. He has no investment. He has nothing but 
his clothes and wear and tear on them?—A. You have to take into considera- 
tion that the man has to live in the city of Toronto, which costs him more 
than it costs the producer on the farm. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. For some items?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I imagine the producer on the farm pays more for his boots and shoes 
and clothes than the man in the city of Toronto, dealing in small town stores. 
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Mr. CaupweLu: He wears out double the amount of clothes. 


Mr. Sates: The food he produces himself would be cheaper than it would 
be to the man in the city. Otherwise he is living on the same basis.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you find there is a very great overlapping in the delivery of milk 
in the cities?—A. To a certain point there is. 

Q. Which will add to the cost of distribution?—A. Well, it does in some 
ways. Now, we have got to take into consideration that a man’s capacity is 
only so much; he can only take care of so many customers? 

Q. Yes, but say he had one street after another to deliver to all the 
people on one street after another, he can serve far more people than if he had 
to travel to one street to deliver to three families, and to another street to 
deliver to four families, and so on?—A. Yes. He would be able to deliver 


more rapidly. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many firms have you in Toronto distributing milk?—A. 51, sir. 
Q. I suppose you could find in one street ten or twelve waggons?—A. Not 
that many; I would say six or seven. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If there is any hope of getting down to a better method of distributing, 
it would lie in the actual delivery?—A. Yes. But supposing, Mr. Chairman, 
that we say for argument’s sake that the City of Toronto is divided into two 
sections for delivering, and that the City Dairy Company was delivering at our 
homes, but suppose we wanted the other dairy company’s milk, it would be 
rather hard if we were told that we could not get what we wanted. 

Q. I grant you that, but that is the only suggestion that has come to my 
mind, and I am not sure that it is a practical one; for instance supposing there 
were half a dozen big dairy people in Toronto who practically controlled the 
situation, and who said that instead of each one going on all these streets they 
would form a little delivery company to supply all regular customers on a cer- 
tain street, that the customers of Mr. Hughes would get theirs, the customers 
of Mr. Jones would get theirs, and that the customers of Mr. Smith would get 
theirs, all delivered by the same drivers—how would that work out?—A. You 
would run into difficulties. We would have the Trade and Combines Act after 
us. 

Q. But there is nothing to prevent that being done; there is nothing in the 
law to prevent people saying that they are going to have a joint delivery of 
their wares. I do not know whether it is practicable or not, but there is nothing 
illegal about it?—A. Mr. Chairman, I understand that in the City of Calgary 
there is only one dairy, that is, the United Dairies. I think myself that you 
could get some good information from them as to how it is working out. I think 
they have bought out quite a number of dairies in Calgary, and I think it would 
help the situation if you could find out just exactly what benefit it has been 
in saving the distributing or the delivery costs of any description, or whether 
it is working out well. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think you know what the situation is there?—A. Excuse me, Mr. 
Sales, I do not know; in fact I have not heard anything of the situation during 
the last three years. 
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Q. I thought you were going to contend that it had worked out for the 
benefit of the patrons?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. Hamme tu: J think we should find out. 
The Cuarrman: We know that it is difficult, but it goes against the grain 


when we know that the man who has produced an article does not get as much 
out of it as the cost of distributing it after it has reached a certain point. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Do you know any depots where customers can go and secure their own 
milk?—-A. Yes; the grocery stores, for instance. 

Q. What is the difference between the cost delivered and the cost to the 
customer who goes and gets it?A. We have to deliver milk to the grocery 
stores, and we sell it 14 cents a pint cheaper to the grocery stores. 

Q. But there is no difference at all to the consumer?—A. No difference to 
the consumer, no, sir. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to organize milk depots, your own 
companies organize depots and sell direct to the customers at a lower cost than 
it is being sold for under present conditions?—A. It would be an ideal situation 
if we could get the consumer to fetch the milk. I am satisfied we could get milk 
say two cents a quart cheaper. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think they could get milk two cents a quart cheaper if they would 
go and fetch it themselves?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You pay the grocer 24 cents for handling it?—A. Yes. It is up to the 
grocer; he makes his own profits. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He sets his own price?—A. He sets his own price. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But they pay the same price as though they got it from your rig?—A. 
Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They could not charge any more for it?—-A. No, sir. 


Mr. Sauzs: After receiving the empty bottle back, this man gets 25 cents a 
quart, as compared with what the man get for producing the quart. 


By Mr. Elhott: 
Q. Your profits under the system of distribution of the milk as you do it, 
is less than one-fifth of one cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. If you sell that milk to these grocers at 14 cents cheaper, you are selling 
it. at a loss?—A. Excuse me, all our sales are included in this figure. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Let us refer back to the two parties and prices; what is your mode of 
operation in fixing prices, Mr. Hughes; do you call in all those 51 distributors 
of milk in Toronto?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, the distributors do not meet?—A. No, sir. The President of 
the Milk Association, Mr. Stonehouse, could probably explain that better than 
I can. 


(Mr. Robert D. Hughes.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you attend those meetings—A. Yes, I attend the meetings. Mr. Stone- 
house invites us to attend a meeting at a certain place. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do the 51 distributors appoint somebody to represent them?—A. Yes; 
the Milk Dealers’ Association in Toronto have an Executive Committee to 


represent them. 

Q. They are all in one Association?—-A. No, sir. The City Dairy and our- 
selves do not belong to the Association. 

Q. You do not belong to it?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. So you have nothing to do with this fixing of prices?—A. Yes. Mr. 
Stonehouse invites us. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And you accept the invitation?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Sales: 
_ Q. Is Mr. Stonehouse the only representative of the producers?—A. No, 
sir. 
Mr. E. H. SronrHovuse: We have seven on the Executive Committee. 
Wirness: Mr. Stonehouse has his Executive Committee. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You all agree upon the same price to pay for milk and to sell it?— 
A. Yes, sir. . 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Is there any difference in the cost of delivery as between summer and 
winter, in the City of Toronto?—A. Yes. The cost in winter is very much more, 
on account of wear axd tear on bad streets. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can you always get sufficient milk to supply your customers?—A. Yes. 

@. You are never short?—A. No, sir. I would not say that we are never 
short; for instance, if we do not get all our milk in on Saturday night by trains, 
we are short on Monday morning. 

Q. Is there any particular period of the year when you are short?—A. Yes, 
sir, say about October or November. I might say that during the last three 
years anyway there has not been any scarcity of milk. 

Q. What do you do in those periods when you are short?—-A. We go out 
and buy from outside sources. 

Q. Do you ever use Klim?—A. No, sir; we have no right to do that. 

Q. Are you in the ice cream business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it showing any profits?—A. No, sir. We have only been in the ice 
cream business two years; we have only started up, and we started up in a very 
small way and have not yet made any money out of it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Referring back to the depots system of distributing milk, is it because 
of the fact that the customers demand the delivery of milk at the door that the 
producer is unable to reduce the cost of production, because the customer 
demands a certain service; do you think that that is a justifiable situation?— 
i. I understand your question is, Is the customer getting the service? I think 

e is. 
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Q. But at the cost of the producer?—A. I think it is a condition which has 
arisen in the last eight or ten years. Times have changed, the people demand 
everything, they demand everything to be delivered. 

Q. To the extent that they are not actually paying for the cost of delivering; 
but taking into consideration the cost of production, what do you say?—A. Well, 
sir, I do not feel that I am in a position to speak on the cost of production. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In other words, we have got into a very expensive system of distri- 
bution?—A. Yes; it is an expensive system. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Whatever the reason of it is, you cannot expect the distributor, who is 
making his money by supplying milk to the people in the condition in which 
they want it to be supplied tc them, to initiate the reform?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How long have you been in the business?—A. Since 1909. 

Q. How did you distribute milk in those days?—A. The same way. 

Q. In bottles?—A. In bottles. 

Q. Has the cost of distribution gone up—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A I have not the figures back to 1909. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of it?—A. I can go back to 1915. In 1915 it 
cost us 69-2 cents per can. 
Q. For an eight gallon can?—A. For an eight gallon can. It is $1.19-6 
now. 

By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Practically double?—A. Practically double. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is about 40 per cent more. What about the cost of distributing? 
—A. That is the cost of distributing. No, that is our total cost. I have not. 
the separate costs for that period. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Mr. Hughes, a day or so ago we had another witness here, who made 
the statement that had he invested $5,000 in a dairy company in Toronto that 
“he would now be worth $12,000; he invested $5,000 two years ago. Can you 
give us any idea of the financial condition of the dairy companies in Toronto, 
in regard to the price of their stock?—A. Our own stock? 

Q. Yes.—A. Our company’s stock is at par We are not listed at all, we 
are not on the Exchange at all. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What dividends are you paying on your stock?—A. We paid 4 per cent 
for the half year in June, and 4 per cent in December, with a bonus of 2 per 
cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 10 per cent for the year?—A. 10 per cent for the year, practically. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You organized your company in 1909?—A. In 1909. 
Q. At a capital of how much?—A. Our capital has been changed so often 
that I can hardly tell. 


[Mr. Robert D. Hughes.] 
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Q. But at that time what was it?—A. $40,000. 

Q. How much was paid up?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. What was the first call?—-A. Twenty per cent, I think. 

Q. Further calls have been made?—A. We have since then increased our 


capital stock to half a million. 
Q. Any melon cutting in the meantime?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Every dollar of this capital has been put up by the investors?—A. 


Absolutely. 
Q. Not paid for out of the profits?—A. No, sir; absolutely every dollar 


has been paid in cash. 

Q. Have you put up any reserve fund in the Company?—A. Yes, a little 
reserve, but our capital is not fully paid. We have not got the $500,000 all paid 
up; we have about $350,000 paid up. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. In striking a dividend, you just take into consideration the amount of 
the capital paid up?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you paid 8 per cent over the whole time?—A. No, sir. The first 
four years we did not pay any dividend at all. 

Q. What was the highest dividend you have paid?—A. Last year, ten 
per cent. We have called up $120,000 of capital in the last half year. It has 
been all subscribed, but has not all been paid. 

Q. Can you give me any idea of the amount of money invested in the 
whole of the companies distributing milk in your city?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you the largest?—A. No, sir, the City Dairy is a larger company 
than we are. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Tolmie, we have been asking this gentleman, the 
president of a Dairy Company, about the cost of milk. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. What does he say that his company pays for milk?—A. The company 


paid an average of $2.02 per can for eight gallons. 
Q. What does that run per hundred?—A. About $2.46. I would have to 


work it out. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 243 cents per gallon?--A. Well that would be $2.47. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. That is your winter price?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long does that prevail?—A. Until the end of April. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. That is delivered in Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. What does it cost for the delivery?—A. Per hundred pounds or per 


can? 
Q. Or per gallon?—A. It would cost I would say about three cents per 


gallon on the average. 
Q. Do the farmers find that price a profitable one?—A. I am not prepared 
to say that doctor, but we have had no difficulty with our own producers. They 
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Seem to have been well satisfied. But I may say this, gentlemen, that we pur- 
pose paying our producers the same price for the month of May. We have made 
that arrangement with them. 

Q. By that time you will be getting the grass milk?—A. It will be about 
the last week in May. 

Q. What does your price drop to after that, net to the producer?—A. We have 
not done anything about that this year vet. 

Q. What was it about last year?—A. It was about $1.75. It will be about 
$1.50 per can. That is net to the farmer after deducting delivery charges. 

Q. Less than 20 cents a gallon?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sates: I think if I had my time over again I should go into the manu- 
facture of soft drinks instead of producing milk. 

Mr. HamMe.i: Mr. Chairman, I think these two gentlemen have proven 
a. that they are not making excessive profits out of the distribution 
of milk. 

Mr. Hucues: Well, I will tell you, sir, that we are in business to pay the 
producer a fair price, sell to the consumer at a fair price, and make a fair 
profit ourselves. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. How do your Toronto prices to the consumer compare with the Ottawa 
prices?-—A. Well Ottawa is very cheap, Dr. Tolmie. 
Q. Why?—A. That I cannot say, sir. Probably Mr. Henry can tell us 
that. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Yours amounts to what?—-A. 124 cents a quart. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I would suggest, Mr. Hughes, that the next time you are fixing prices 
that you call in Professor Leitch and he will tell you what it costs to produce 
milk, and then fix the price at the cost of production plus a fair profit to the 
producer.—A. Of course you have to take into consideration other markets as 
well, sir, when you are fixing the price of milk. 

Q. Will you explain, please?--A. Supposing that the cheese market and 
butter market were low and the city milk was paying a high price; we would be 
flooded with men wanting to ship milk to the city, with the result that the reason- 
able price to the producer would have to come down. I figure that the men 
shipping milk to Toronto should have a better price, with an eye to the con- 
densery, the cheese factory or the creamery. 

Q. Why?—A. Because he has so much more extra labour. And not only 
that but in shipping milk to Toronto he is under certain inspection regulations 
from the Medical Health Department. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is that milk obtained from tuberculin tested cows?—A. No, sir, not 
necessarily. We have a compulsory pasteurization law in Toronto. 


By the Chairman: 


©. How does the farmer get his milk from the station in Toronto to your 
establishment?—A. It is hauled by motor truck. We pay a man for hauling 
it. We don’t do it ourselves. 

Q. You pay it and charge it against the farmer?—-A. Well the farmer’s 
price is so much delivered. We charge the farmer eight cents per hundred for 


hauling his milk from the station to our dairies. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is how much per can?—A. The actual hauling is four cents per 
can. The other is taken up by men receiving the milk at the station, and 
shipping out the empty cans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The farmer has to take his milk to the station in the country, pay the 
railway for carrying it, and then he has to pay someone for taking it from the 
Toronto station to your door. 


_ By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Hight cents per gallon?—A. No, eight cents per hundred. 


The CuatrMan: Any more questions? If we are finished with Mr. Hughes, 
I will thank him on behalf of the Committee for his attendance here and for 
the valuable information which he has given. 


Mr. Hueues: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHamrMaAN: The Montreal Dairy people are represented here this 
morning, and we would like to hear from Mr. Fortier as to what it costs to 
deliver milk in Montreal. 


ApreLarpD Fortier, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Fortier, you are in the milk business in Montreal?—-A. Yes, we sell 
milk wholesale only. We are not distributing milk. 

Q. What is your company?—A. The Montreal Dairying Company. 

Q. You only distribute it wholesale?—A. That is all sir. 

Q. You can tell us what you are paying the farmers around Montreal for 
milk?—A. We have as you know, Mr. McMaster, in the Municipalities, receiving 
stations, and we have agreements with our farmers that they will be paid accord- 
ing to the price of butter and cheese, because those farmers of course, not 
distributing milk in the retail way, we take whatever gallons we need for the 
wholesale business, and some of our farmers are wanting the skimmed milk 
for raising pigs calves and so on, so we have to skim practically half of our 
milk, to give them the skimmed milk, so that is the arrangement we have made 
with our patrons. 

Q. So you are on quite a different basis from these two gentlemen who 
were here this morning?—A. Entirely a different basis. I am here practically, 
Mr. Chairman, to hear what is being said in this country and we find there is 
valuable information coming out. I agree entirely with those who say the 
farmers are not paid for what they produce in milk. I am always surprised 
that these farmers can stay in the business with the small price they get 
for what they produce. That is exactly the way I feel about it. 

Q. With those sentiments, Mr. Fortier, will you tell us what your company 
is paving for it?—A. We paid last year for the milk we bought from them, 
an average of twenty cents per gallon, and they have got nothing more to pay 
on that. That is to say, we make the hauling ourselves. Now they figure 
out that the price of the skimmed milk gives them back about thirty to thirty- 
five cents a hundred, that is 34 cents per gallon. And we might say, since 
five years our patrons are satisfied with the prices they have been getting from 
our company, when they compare what the others are paying; but we admit 
that the milk was handled more profitably for the producers, they should get 
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more, and it is unfortunate that these farmers have got to pay so much money 
for all they buy and when they have got to pay all the taxes imposed, and with 
the high prices of farm implements and of boots, clothing and so on, well, I 
pity them; they don’t get what they should get. And we maintain that they 
pay more for what they buy and they do not get enough for what they sell. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How long do you consider that the farmers can keep on producing 
under present conditions; can they keep on indefinitely?—A. No. Some changes 
will have to be made, because we find that amongst our patrons their sons 
do not stay on the farm. 

Q. And they cannot hire help at the present prices to carry on farming 
operations?—A. No, no one around Montreal wants to work on the farms. 
Last year we had a great number of unemployed men and some of the farmers 
tried to get them to work on the farm, offering good wages, but they did not 
succeed in hiring one of them. No one wants to work on a farm. 

Q. Supposing they would work, can the farmer under present conditions 
pay the prevailing rate of wages and make his operations pay?—A. No, he 
cannot do it. Some of those farmers understood well that they would lose 
money by hiring men, but still they live in hope that conditions will improve. 
The older farmers who have been farming for years, dislike to leave the farm 
but they will tell you frankly that if they were fifteen or twenty years younger 
they would quit the farm. And the boys and girls do not want to stay on the 
farm and we do not know what is coming; something will have to be done or 
you will have no more farmers in this country. 


ey NIT, SQLS: 


Q. Where have they been going?—A. We have been watching them very 
closely and by our information they come to the city and try any kind of job, 
and they maintain that a salary of $18 to $22 a week is far better than what 
they can get on the farm. The girls are coming to the city also, finding 
jobs in the textile companies or any company in which they can get work, 
and if they do not succeed in finding work in Montreal, the first thing we 
know they go to the States. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, since three 
months over 340 young men who came from farms to Montreal last year and 
the year before, have gone to Springfield and Syracuse and other cities where 
there are different textile companies and young girls just the same. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were born in what country?—A. I was born in Ste. Classique. We 
follow them very closely because we are interested. 

We have at the present time about 3,000 shippers of cream, and I should 
say that in the environs of Montreal we have about 500 patrons there, and we 
fear the future. To supply our company to-day it takes 8,000 producers supply- 
ing cream because we are large makers of butter and we have established 
a trade with the States and also we are shipping our butter to England. To 
supply our company to-day it takes that number, 8,000 patrons, while years 
ago 4,000 would be enough; but when you come to figure out the number of 
cows that these farmers are keeping to-day, you find that every year the 
number is decreasing on each farm. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. And that is the reason it is taking more patrons?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not true then that it costs more to raise cream or milk on a farm 
of ten cows than on a farm of thirty cows, in comparison with the amount 
raised?—A. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, and that is why we are afraid in a certain 
number of years practically half of the farmers will have quit the farming busi- 
ness because they cannot make it pay, at the present time. I have got brothers 
who are farmers ,and they are the same as the rest, they cannot make it pay. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have these farmers good cows?—A. To-day they are trying to get the 
best cows; I will tell you why, because, having just a few cows, they are trying 
to get the best, but unfortunately, when they come to buy that class of cows 
they have to pay very high high prices, and the farmers can not buy them, so 
they have not the good cows. That is what they are trying to do to-day. 

Q. Would you say they understand the business of feeding cows?—A. Well, 
sir, I should say this, that there is a certain number of people in this country who 
say that the farmers of this country do not know their business. I maintain that 
they do know their business, but how can you make a thing pay when you 
sell what you produce practically for nothing, and when you pay all that you 
get for the things you buy. There is not a man can stay in that business. 

Q. That is the experience of your own brothers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are all good business men?—A. Yes; my father is a farmer, and 
they are farmers themselves. 

Q. Have they been studying the best methods of production?—A. They 
have, sir, and I maintain this; take the best farmer during the last three or four 
years, taking the best of them, and if that farmer can say he has been making 
money on his farm, I say there is something wrong. I know there are no farmers 
can make any money to-day. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Can they break even, on an average?—A. As my brother said to me one 
day, ‘We exist; we do not live, we exist. We have to spend every copper we can 
possibly earn.” Then there is the question of equipment; if the farmer does not 
make any money, he cannot replace the necessary equipment, and if he cannot do 
that, he fails altogether. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many hours a day are these farmers working?—A. Well, sir, I 
know when it comes around May, until the 15th of October or November, they 
have to start about half past five, or five o’clock, and then they work until 
about eight; they come in and have their breakfast, and then they work 
until half-past seven or eight o’clock, until it is dark. 

Q. There is a general idea that the farmer does not work in the winter.— 
A. I am not prepared to say he does not work in the winter time. There is 
no man in the city who would do the work of the farmer during the winter. 
That man probably has a number of cows, and he is obliged to feed them, 
and look after them every day in the week, Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
as well as any other day, while the boys in the city are not working at all. 
Then he has to get his wood in, and all that kind of thing in the winter time. 
As you know, in the last few years, many farmers have been obliged to cut 
wood to make a few dollars with the lumber to help on their farms. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Fortier, when you send your butter out of the country, you have 
=o meet the competition of the world?—A. Yes, sir, we have. Unfortunately, 
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Mr. Chairman, since that big duty on butter to the United States has come, 
it has hurt our farmers very much. When you think that when we export 
one pound of butter to the United States to-day, we have to pay 8 cents 
duty on that butter, we have to pay freight of about a cent and a quarter a 
pound; now, how can you expect our farmers here to sell that butter 8 cents 
less than the American farmer gets for his butter; how can you expect that, 
and still leave anything for the farmer? Now, what we find is that that is 
not fair to our Canadian farmer; our American friend can ship butter here 
a all they have to pay is 4 cents duty. Why is that? We cannot explain 
that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And we import large quantities of butter from the United States.— 
A. Look what happens now. Butter, as you know, has been low enough 
last year, and as a matter of fact it has been too low for those who are pro- 
ducing the milk. Why is it sold for that? Because the men, that is, the 
butter exporters, they did not know what was coming, when the high tariff 
on butter went into effect. If you did not have high tariff on butter, most 
likely and most naturally the butter exporter would have bought the butter 
and exported it and the farmer would have got the benefit of the 4 cents duty, 
so that is why our butter was so very low last year, and in addition—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me interrupting you, but even in spite of the tariff of 8 cents 
against our butter, you send butter into the United States?—A. Yes, last year 
we shipped 12,000 tubs, of 63 pounds each. 

Q. Did you ever try to send any cream into the United States with a 
very high content of butter fat?—A. As a matter of fact we did ship that, too. 

Q. Because I know in my county we are shipping cream to the United 
States, and they make it just as high as they can without its being butter, 
and they get it in at a very much lower rate of duty.—A. Yes, but besides that 
it is bad for our country, because all the buttermilk and so on is used by our 
American friends, and then we lose the portion of buttermilk for raising hogs 
and so on in this country, but we would ship our cream to the other side if 
it were a steady demand, but unfortunately they only want cream about a 
month and a half a year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That would cut out butter making in Canada altogether?—A. Yes, 
but as long as the farmers make money on the cream—I would like the farmers 
to make that money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the people in Canada would pay the same price as the people in the 
United States, or even a little less, the cream would stay in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. If I understand you aright, large numbers of young men and young 
women that should be on the farm getting a profitable rate of wages, are 
drifting into Montreal, and from there over to the States, where they are 
working in manufacturing centres, largely textile factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the farmers left are working overtime and producing butter at 
a disadvantage of 8 cents duty, and sending it to feed those people who should 
be at home?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you any remedy at all?—A. What we have been thinking of 
first is this; we think that farmers to-day are paying too high taxes; four 
years ago they were paying $40 and $50 taxes on their farms, and to-day 
they have to pay $200, $240, and $250. We say now that is not fair, the 
Government, no matter which one, should take care of the tax at the present 
time, instead of taxing the farmers. If you get any information you will find 
that some farmers are borrowing money since the last two or three years, to 
keep them going to pay their taxes trying to keep their farm, but 
now it has come to a time where they have borrowed the money 
and having given mortgages on their farm they have to take care of that, 
and that is what we are trying to do. Some of them will get dis- 
couraged and leave their farms entirely; and we were very pleased when we 
saw a committee was forming to enquire into those things, but I believe the 
great thing will be that the farmer should know that his produce would not 
be sold at less than such a price. Now, if you enquire you will find that the 
farmer to-day, when it comes time to work on his farm, to sow oats or any- 
thing at all, potatoes, he lets hay grow and so on, and he does not know 
what he will get for that. He may work hard and do his best, thinking that 
in the fall he will get so much money for his produce, but he is at the mercy 
of the trade. I do not say that the trade keeps all, but there is something 
that is not working in the right way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Fortier, is not this the real fact, that the farmer in this country, 
taking him as representing farmers in the east or in the west and every- 
where, he raises a great deal more natural products in this country than the 
country itself can consume, that there is a great exportable surplus, that this 
exportable surplus has to be sold on the markets of the world at the world’s 
prices?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That the price realized for that exportable surplus largely determines 
the price that he gets for all he produces. Therefore he is in this position: he 
has to produce and sell at world’s prices. He has got to buy in Canada at prices 
which in many instances are artificially raised by tariffs, and by combines and 
by the operation of other producers or other distributors, who in a compara- 
tively small area, are able to combine and get more than what at least the 
farmer thinks is a fair price for what he has to sell. I would like to get Mr. 
Fortier’s idea—A. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, the farmer does not know 
what he will get for what he produces, but experience has shown him in the last 
two or three years, that he has been producing under cost. That is well 
settled. We all agree, after having made inquiries from those farmers who 
were complaining, that when he has to buy something, no matter what he buys, 
he has got to pay two or three times more than he was paying years before, 
and how in the world can he stay on the job if he sells his product for 
less money and pays more for what he purchases. That is the whole thing to- 
day. And when we come to talk about producing butter, for instance, we 
know very well that our butter is to be exported, that farmer is at the mercy 
of the British importer. Take Argentine, Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, 
all these producing countries have a surplus of butter, which they send to 
England, and our farmer has to compete with that. 

Q. That is a normal condition. That is their business to send it—A. That 
is their own business. In our country we had to get a market under high 
duties. We had got a market with the States, but with the high duty we can- 
not ship anything practically. The farmer is restricted to a small area on 
account of the high duties, which the other countries have been protecting, 
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but in our country we have been protecting certain industries and the farmer 
is at their mercy. He has to pay what they ask. That is the whole thing. 
That is the real position we are in. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. There is a heavy duty now compared with what it was a few years ago 
on your hay, butter and other things, over to the American side, which is a 
hardship on the Canadian farmer who used to get a large volume of business 
from that market. Is the American farmer correspondingly better off because 
of the poor conditions of our own farmers in that particular trade. Is the 
increase of the tariff a benefit to the American farmer in the same way it 
operates against the Canadian farmer?—-A. Take the American farmer first. 
What he buys he pays about 40 to 50 per cent less than what our Canadian 
farmer buys at. Now the population of the States, with their 110,000,000 
people, there is always a market for their products. Talking about butter, we 
have an eight cent tariff on butter and there is nowhere in the world that can 
compete with the American farmer because he has always 8 cents advance on 
any other farmer in the world, so they say “ alright, we will produce butter,” 
but he knows he can get 8 cents more than any other farmer in the world, so 
he is safe there. Regarding milk, when he produces milk he has arranged that 
all the milk he will produce he will get such a price for it, and you will find 
that the American farmer is getting far much more money for whatever milk 
he produces than the Canadian farmer does. As a matter of fact, with all the 
duties they have been putting on our produce here, we still export some of our 
Canadian produce. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does milk cost the consumer in the cities of the United States—take 
Buffalo and Toronto, do you think people in Buffalo are paying more for their 
milk than they are in Toronto?—A. Mr. Chairman, I am not quite ready to 
state to-day, because for our part we have not been as far as that, and we 
intend of course to find out— 

Q. I might be wrong, but I would think that all those shipments of butter 
from the United States have stopped. I would imagine that the United States 
still ship cheese outside of the country. Perhaps some of the gentlemen here 
know whether they do or not. 


Hon. Mr. Toumtis: I think they do. 


The CuHatrMan: If they are still shipping cheese, that shows they have 
more milk in the United States than the United States consumes.—A. Sure 
they have. 

Q. If they have, they will not be able to raise the price to any substantial 
degree above the price, in which they have an exportable surplus either in 
butter or cheese. I think it goes out in cheese——A. When the time of pro- 
duction comes along, it takes for the United States such a tremendous quantity 
of butter to keep them going in the winter months, that the men dealing 
in butter have to store for their winter use, and then of course the farmer 
gets the benefit of all that high price. 

Q. I am very doubtful whether the American farmer does get the benefit 
of the high price. I think the man who can store it until the high price period 
comes gets the benefit of it. I would say if that benefit is to the American 
farmer, it is taken out of the American producer, I do not think there is any 
permanent benefit in putting a tax on the food of the people as a whole. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What are you getting for first class butter in Montreal now?—A. 
Yesterday we were charging grocers 44 cents. To-day the price is 38 cents. 

Q. There is no American butter in competition with it?—A. No. 

Q. What is New Zealand butter selling for in Montreal to-day?—A. 
Yesterday New Zealand butter was offered at 34 cents. 

Q. The New Zealand butter man can put his butter in cheaper than you 
can?—A. I do not think so, because the butter importers are losing money 
at the present time. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What are they charging retail for that butter2—A. When we were 
selling butter to the grocer at 44 cents, they were selling it at 49 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As a matter of fact the profits on butter are not exorbitant, are they? 
—A. No. 
Q. The profits taken by middleman on butter are not exorbitant?—A. No. 
I am ready to say that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is, they keep a spread of 5 cents around whatever the price is? 
—A. Yes. The grocery men, those stores that sell for cash, where the people 
carry it away, they can sell cheaper. Those that have to deliver to Mrs. So- 
and-so, whatever she wants, are obliged to charge more than anyone else. 
Unfortunately in our city we have a lot of people who do not know how to 
buy. Some of my friends who are grocers tell me that they have lady 
customers who live about a mile and a half from the grocery from which they 
buy and they will call up and order a pound of sugar and later on order a 
pound of butter and they will want it right away. Now, look at the cost of 
the delivery business. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: : 


Q. Are you finished on that. To what do you attribute the fall in the 
price of butter in Montreal at the present time? The presence of New 
Zealand butter?—A. Yes. Unfortunately, if we knew what every one was 
doing on the Montreal market, we could avoid those slumps, but you know 
there are cases where a man would think he would be short of butter and he 
would place an order with some of the New Zealand companies to ship a few 
thousand boxes of butter at such a price, that butter to be here at such a day, 
and he keeps his mouth shut, and the next man does the same as he does, and 
instead of one man importing 2,000 boxes, there are five or ten men doing the 
same thing, and that is where the slump comes in. 

Q. So if you think that these butter importers are losing money, is that 
fresh arrival, or has it been in storage for some time?—A. Fresh arrival. 

Q. How long do you think it will continue?—A. At the present time Mont- 
real has a few thousand boxes left. We have information that there are three 
thousand boxes that will be in next week. 

Q. Have you any idea what that butter is worth F.O.B. New Zealand? 
—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact it would be pretty hard for New Zealanders to 
bring butter into Montreal?—A. The butter that is coming in is butter that 
has been shipped a month or a month and a half ago. 
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Q. That condition would cure itself if it is a bad condition?—A. That is only 
an an no The men who are importing the butter are losing money. That 
is all. 

By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. You will remember down in New Zealand that is all grass butter?—A. 
That is what we say when we speak to our farmers. Our farmers have to take 
care of the cows during six or seven months of the year. 

The CHAIRMAN: I saw this in some report of proceedings in the New Zea- 
land Parliament, that happy condition you spoke of, of not having to take care 
of their cattle, and land values were raised to such an extent that the man who 
gets in and buys a New Zealand farm has got such an advance on capital 
account, he is not able to make any money. Mr. Leitch said “if you put up 
wheat to $5 a bushel, the fellow who had to buy the farm in five years time 
would not be any better off, because he would have to buy land on the basis of 
$5 a bushel wheat and it nets him less revenue.” 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

A while ago you made the statement that half of the cows supplying 
butter to Montreal were of good quality, but the other half were not so good. 
What would be the average yield per pound of that good lot of cows?—A. I am 
* not prepared to make that statement. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to go back to some of the remedies for the present condition 
of agriculture. You spoke of high taxes being one of the handicaps. To my 
mind one of two things is going to happen. Either the farmer has to get more 
for his product, or he has to get last year’s cost of production—A. If I were 
Prime Minister of this country, I will tell you frankly that if the farmer were 
paying a fair price, or if he were paying about the price which he gets for his 
produce, if he were paying a fair price for what he buys, he would be pleased 
and content, but when he gets angry is when he goes to the store and wants to 
buy a pair of shoes and they ask him $5 or $6 for a pair of shoes, and $25 or $30 
for a suit, a hat, and so on, and his sons want the same thing, he comes home 
and he is angry, and when his wife goes to the store and she wants a silk dress 
or his girl wants it, it is about the same thing When the boy wants new har- 
ness for his horse, and he has to pay such a tremendous price for it, he gets 
angry, so that is one thing you have to look at. 

Q. After all, the municipalities are governed by the Municipal Councils, 
which are elected by the people at large?—A. I do not agree with you in that, 
Mr. Chairman. In our own province we know that roads have been built against, 
the wish of the farmers, and to-day the farmers have to pay the bill. That is 
the statement I make, and I am ready to stand by it. I say that that is not 
fair. There is not a legal man or a professional man who would permit such a 
thing. The farmer has to pay the bill, without saying a word. That is my 
statement. 

Now, regarding what the farmer has to buy, that is, what he should have. 
You want him to produce. We have heard of men, educated men, who know 
the farm industry, we admit that, advising farmers to produce this or that, to 
improve their farms, and to do this and to do that. But that is all very well. 
What advantage does the farmer get after he has produced such large quantities 
as these men have told him to produce, that is, that he will be paid for his stuff. 
He has got into his head, and I think with reason, that the more he produces the 
less he gets for it. That has been the question. How can you expect a man to 
produce in large quantities when he thinks and his experience has shown him 
that when he has say 4,000 boxes of butter to ship to England he gets so much 
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money, but if he has 8,000 boxes or 800,000 boxes he gets less money for it in 
proportion. If he produces so much milk, it will mean so much more to give 
away, and he will not produce it With all that, something has to be done or the 
farming industry will go to pieces. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. In the first place, you realize that the Government cannot set a price on 
farm products, that is regulated by the law of supply and demand. Do you 
consider that the Government should set the price of farm produce?—A. We 
say this, that regarding the butter and cheese industry the Government should 
say, if butter goes to such a low point, the Government will take care of that © 
part, and if we ship it to England and do not get the price that we should get 
for it, the farmer will be entitled to the proportion of the difference, our Govern- 
ment paying for it. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. How will the Government get the money to pay that?—A. Well, sir, by 
reducing expenses. 

Mr. CatpwE.u: By what? 

The CHatrMan: By reducing expense along other lines. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that what you mean?—A. That is what I mean by reducing expenses. 
If you will ask me the questions, I will start at the bottom and go to the top. 
Q. Well, explain it—A. I am not a farmer; I wish I was one, but not at 
the present time. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It is a happy hfe, but not a profitable one?—A. We will all starve very 
shortly. You asked me about the expenses. Do you know what makes the 
farmer feel bad? It is when he reads a list which shows that in our country we 
- pay officers that practically are not worth a damn very high salaries, and as a 
matter of fact we appoint Mr. So-and-So to such a high position, we know he is 
not worth one-half or one-third of what he gets. The farmers get mad, and they 
have the right to do so. We go around and make investigations, farmers, 
merchants and so on; we go into some Departments where you have 100 men 
or 50 girls working; one-half of that staff could do the work, and maybe less 
than that. We maintain that the hours that the staff works are not long 
enough. You cannot pay a man and have him work from nine o’clock; he starts 
at nine o’clock, or he goes in at nine o’clock, he reads the paper, washes his 
hands, and starts working at half past nine, then goes to lunch at twelve o’clock. 
But he does not go at twelve o’clock; he goes before twelve; he washes his 
hands at about half past eleven, come back at half past one, does not start work 
until two o’clock, and stops at four in the summertime, and in the wintertime 
at five o’clock. When the farmer compares that with what he has to do on the 
farm, and what his son has to do on the farm for almost*nothing, he gets mad. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that not an exaggerated statement?—A. I don’t think so. Something 
has to be done. Whatever money is spent that should be saved, put it on the 
farmer’s side, reduce the tariff on farm implements and reduce the tariff on 
boots, shoes and other things, as well as on farm products. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. There is a duty of eight on one side and four on the other. In your 
opinion, when the duty on butter going to the United States is 8 per cent it 
should be 8 per cent coming this way?—A. That is what I think. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you not think it better business to have the Government take the duty 
off both ways and give us an unrestricted market?—A. I understand they have 
been trying to do that, but they cannot succeed. 


Q. You would not believe in giving up the effort?—A. They should get us 
the United States as our market. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Do you believe in taking it off the country requirements and putting 
it on city requirements?—-A. I am not prepared to say that; but they should 
arrange to work in such a way that their prices should compare a little with 
what prices are in the United States. 

Mr. Catpwe.i: Mr. Chairman, while we have a thirty per cent duty on 
sh from the United States to Canada, they go free from Canada to the United 

tates. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is no duty on farm machinery going to the United States?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. But there is a stiff duty coming this way?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no duty on fertilizers going to the United States?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. But there is a thirty per cent duty this way?—A. I understand so. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If you were the Prime Minister—A. I would not like his job. 

Q. You may get there yet. You say that these prices of the things which 
the farmer has to buy have to come down?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you bring them down—if you were Prime Minister?—A. I 
really believe first that I would see these manufacturers, meet them, go to the 
head first, get them around the table as we are doing to-day. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Don’t you think they do that to-day? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you continue that?—A. And ask them, “Now look here, American 
farmers buy shoes at such a price; they buy suits, they buy farm implements 
and so forth at such a price, can you not arrange to reduce your prices so much 
per cent and keep the farmers at their job on the farm?” I do not know what 
they would say about that, but the great fault, Mr. Chairman, as far as I know 
is that our farmers pay more for what they buy than they should pay. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Suppose they said they could not, then what would you do—if you 
were Prime Minister?—A. I would guarantee the farmers that if in our country 
we have got—take the butter business, the dairy industry, that to my mind is 
the best we have in mind at the present time. 

Q. But you are getting away from what I asked you. A. I would say “It 
will come back to you; we have to tell the farmer that his milk will not bring 
him less than so much per hundred pounds” and the factory man, the cheese 
man, or the butter man, then if the butter market or the cheese market goes 
lower, the Government will take care of that by the surplus of the butter. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You would have the Government guarantee the price?—A. Yes, and 
instead of leaving the farmers at the mercy of the world, we have a high tariff 
here, then when comes the time to ship that butter or that cheese, no doubt 
our English importers will buy that cheese and that butter from us just the 
same, but they would pay the price set by the Government, and if the price paid 
did not bring what you guaranteed the farmers, the Government would have 
to take care of the difference, then the farmer would know that whatever he 
produced in that line he would be paid for. 

Mr. Carpweu: Being a farmer, Mr. Chairman, you would naturally ex- 
pect me to agree with this last statement. But it is a dangerous thing to set 
prices for anybody, because if they did that they would be opening the door, 
and would have to set the prices for everything. But the Government should 
see that he does not pay excessive prices, and they should reduce the duty on 
clothing, boots, shoes, etc., and should guarantee him a reasonable price for his 
raw material, but I do not think they should guarantee him a set price for what 
he produces. That is subject to the law of supply and demand, at least that is 
my opinion. JI am dairying somewhat too, as I said before. When you set 
a price on any one commodity, you cannot refuse to guarantee the next pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, farmer, or whatever he is. I do not think the witness is 
on safe ground there; while I am almost in love with the rest of his evidence, 
I do not agree with him there. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What would be the average investment in implements on one of these 
dairy farms you speak of now?—A. That is a very wide question to answer. 

Q. For ploughs, waggons, seeders and so on?—-A. I maintain this, that our 
farmers had better implements three or four years ago than they have to-day, 
because we find that our farmers are not replacing their implements as fast 
as they should, and as a matter of fact when you ask them why they say they 
have not the money to do it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You say they are not replacing them?—A. They are not replacing them; 
they are working with old implements, which are not giving them any satisfac- 
tion. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. The duty on implements is less than it was four or five years ago?—A. 
No, sir, but it is still very high. 

Q. There is not much difference in the price?—A. No. 

Mr. CaLpweE.u: I want to speak of two farms, one in Maine, the other in 
New Brunswick, side by side. In the Bulletin it gives the average capital in 
machinery and equipment on farms from 81 to 100 acres. It is on page 5, 
Average Capital in Machinery $1,173 on a farm of from 81 to 100 acres. The 
average size was 95 acres. That would be a very small investment in machinery. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Those men carrying on dairying, do they carry on mixed farming, or 
dairying only?—A. Mixed farming. 

Q. They would not have over $1,175; they would have potato digging 
machinery, haying machinery and harvesting machinery?—A. I will tell you 
what we find; it is pretty hard to have hired men and their sons going away, 
while every farmer is trying to get all the machinery he can, buying it on instal- 
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ments from the International Harvester Company; of course they find it harder 
now, because the company since that are not as loose as they were, and they 
have to put up the money. 

Q. They are stricter in their collections?—A. That is why we say farm im- 
plements are not exactly what they were three or four years ago, they are not 
as good as they were. 

Now in our Province of Quebec, there is more mixed farming; they have hay, 
oats, potatoes, and a little wheat, and buckwheat, and of course dairying, but 
our farmers tell us that they believe more in the dairy industry than in anything 
else. Years ago they thought hay would be a paying business, but they found it 
was all right one year but next year did not pay. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I have been greatly interested in the evidence of this witness, and there 
is one thing I think we will agree to, that he has shown more sympathy with the 
farmer than many of the men engaged in other businesses, who have appeared 
before this Committee. He is particularly interested, and well versed, in 
the business of purchasing milk, and by that means knows a good deal 
about the farming conditions. Now I wish to ask, what effect on the dairy in- 
dustry, and the farmers engaged in it, has the free importation of oleomargarine, 
and the oils and raw materials used in the manufacture of margarine, competing 
against butter?—A. It is very disastrous. Our experience has shown us that 
oleomargarine is sold to grocery stores; it is true that the boxes are marked “oleo- 
margarine,” but some of the grocers, when they put it on their shelves, call it 
“cheap butter”; and when the customer asks for some cheap butter, the grocer 
does not say, ‘Here is margarine,” he says, “All right, here is one pound of cheap 
butter.” That goes on the table and as you know the consumer does not get much 
satisfaction out of it. They call it “cheap butter” and I don’t think the public 
gets much benefit out of that. 

Q. No, I quite agree with you—A. I may tell you gentlemen, something that 
Dr. Tolmie will agree with me about, that there is a lot of butter manufactured 
to-day with cocoanut oil and other nut oils, and we are all surprised that you let 
that kind of business go on, and allow the goods manufactured from those cheap 
vegetable oils to compete with the product of our farmers. 


Mr. Totmis: I have talked with the Deputy Minister about that and I 
understand they are taking steps to stop it—A. But they are manufacturing 
more of it to-day than ever before. They are manufacturing it at full speed and 
we don’t know why the Government does not get after that. We submit that it 
is unfair competition with the farmers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose if margarine was sold as such, under conditions so that the 
public would not be deceived, you would not object?—A. Yes, I would. I am 
asking why you will allow that industry to compete against Canadian farmers, 
because margarine is manufactured by foreigners and those who deal in it say 
to us, manufacturers of butter, “Do not pay too high a price for butter or we will 
ship in margarine.” So the dealers in butter here do not buy butter ahead, they 
do not accumulate a stock of it, because they are afraid margarine will come in 
and break their price of butter. So instead of letting people manufacture butter 
and make a stock of it in the summer time for winter use, we have to meet these 
manufacturers of margarine who say, if you pay too much to the farmers for 
their butter fat you will have margarine to compete with. 

Q. To control your price of butter?—A. No, not quite that, but you will 
find this will be done; when the price of butter is high they sell their 
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margarine high. It will be one, or two or three cents less than butter. But 
it does not cost them any more to manufacture when butter is high. If you 
inquire when butter was say 50 cents you will find that margarine was sold 


at 44 cents. Now they can sell it at 20 cents, profitably. So why do you 
let them keep that price? 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Do you know what is the total consumption of butter in Canada? 
—A. Well, we think Montreal is using about 8,000 boxes a week. We say that 
if in Montreal they buy 8,000 boxes of butter weekly and we have a popula- 
tion of 800,000 people, then the rest of Canada is using about the same average 
as we are in Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would be ten times that?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was 240,000,000 pounds last year, according to Mr. Ruddick. And 
how much margarine was consumed in Canada last year?—A. That I do not 
know. 

Q. I am told that it was about two per cent of the total manufacture of 
butter. Do you think that interferes very seriously with the manufacture of 
butter at that proportion?—A. It does not interfere with the quantity, but it does 
with the price, because I maintain this, that margarine is there just to make 
the people think that if butter goes to such a price, margarine will be there, 
and then the farmers do not get any benefit from the increased price. 

Q. Do you think margarine interferes with first class butter?—A. I don’t 
think so, no, but if when the price of butter goes up, the people are not 
anxious to buy poor butter, and poor people, as long as they have got a few 
cents they will buy half a pound of good butter instead of buying one pound 
of cheap butter, as I have said, they may buy margarine for butter. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is one feature that I think has been emphasized and that may 
be misleading, that is as to the small percentage of margarine manufactured in 
Canada as compared with the amount of butter. It may be that the manu- 
facture of only a small percentage is due to the fact that permission to manu- 
facture is only granted for one year at a time; for that reason the factories 
were not equipped to manufacture large quantities, as they might have to 
cease altogether at the end of the year. If that restriction were removed and 
they were allowed to manufacture margarine indefinitely as regards time 
possibly the volume would increase very rapidly?—-A. Yes, and we think at 
the present time there is a lot of margarine mixed up with butter, and that 
is due to the law as it stands at present. The people who buy that would 
rather eat butter; they would*not eat half butter and half margarine. 


The Cuammawn: It is about one o’clock. We are very grateful to you, 
Mr. Fortier. You came here as a spectator and we brought you in to enlighten 
us and we are very much obliged. 


The Committee will meet again at four o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


4 p.m. 
C. Boursgav, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bourbeau, I understand you are in the service of the Government 
of the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your position?—A. I am Chief Inspector of cheese and butter 
factories. 

Q. You are Chief Inspector of cheese and butter factories in that province? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been engaged in this kind of work how long?—A. Since 1893. 

Q. You have been kind enough to come here to give us some help in our 
study of agricultural conditions If satisfactory to you, I would propose that 
you briefly address the Committee, 1naking such observations as you may think 
wise under the circumstances, and then give the members of the Committee an 
opportunity to question you further on the various points which may occur to 
them.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I must admit frankly that this puts me in an 
_ awkward position, because my English is not quite up to the mark, and it will 
be a little hard for me to make a statement without hesitation, although I am 
quite ready to make it. Perhaps you will perntit me to look at my notes once 
in a while. If it was in French, I would be quite willing to make my statement 
right through without looking at my notes. 

My principal duty is to see as to the quality of the products made in Que- 
bec, cheese and butter, and the condition of the factory, that is, in relation of - 
course to the quality of the produce. I have not the advantage of some of the 
witnesses who have studied the conditions regarding the cost of production, and 
so forth; that is not in my line. 

Q. Let me interrupt you a moment, for the benefit of those who have come 
in a little late. You are the Chief of the service in Quebec that examines into 
the conditions of cheese and butter factories in the province, and the quality of 
the cheese and butter afterwards; you have been in the service of the Government 
along these lines ever since 1893, so you must have been there ever since you 
were a very young man?—A. A rather young man. I will speak of the quality 
of our cheese and butter and our produce, and if there is a way of improving 
that quality, and especially to reduce the cost of production and making it, that 
is, in relation to the cost of production of course. 

This country, as you know, is very well situated to make the best goods 
in the world. I have no hesitation in saying that our country is well situated; 
we have a nice climate, good water, and good pasture. 

Q. When you say our country, do you mean Canada as a whole, or the 
province of Quebec particularly?—A. I have been through the West, I have 
been through Ontario and Quebec, and I know them thoroughly, both provinces. 
I must say also that I know the West by having so many friends out there, and 
I know the conditions well also, but I know particularly Quebec and Ontario. 

The statement I will make will be with regard to Qubeec mostly, of course. 
We are making in Quebec a little more cheese to-day than butter, but it is 
getting more even from day to day, and the time is not far off when Quebec will 
make more butter than cheese. Ours is a very good country and is well situated 
to make the best country butter, on account of our pasture, our climate and 
our water. The division of our parish is really an advantage, because in a very 
small piece of road you can gather in lots of patrons and lots of milk. 

Q. You mean it lessens the cost of the gathering of the milk?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Will you explain to the members of the Committee just how our parishes 
are generally grouped?—A. Our farms as a rule are two, three or four acres 
wide, by thirty in length. The farmers are very near to each other. T ake any 
ten mile run, for instance, you can reach lots of farmers and gather in lots of 
milk and cream. We suffer in Quebec from our smaller factories. Take ten 
miles on each side, and you will get very large factories, and the carriage of 
milk will not cost very much. That situation allows the farmers, or permits 
the farmers rather to bring to their factories, on account of the short distances, 
the best quality of milk and cream; in fact in Quebec we are making fifty per 
cent of our butter out of cream skimmed at the factory. There is only fifty per 
cent made on what we call the gathering system of cream, that is, Mr. Chair- 
man, in your county especially, in the English part of the eastern townships. 
In the balance of Quebec the great majority of the butter is made from very 
sweet cream, because that cream is the product of milk that has been skimmed 
at the factory. 

I told you we were the best situated to have good cream, because that is 
the foundation of good butter. Out of that fifty per cent of the cream we 
receive at the factory, there is at least one-half of it that arrives at the factory 
in a very sweet condition; in fact, outside of Montreal and Quebec, there are 
very few factories that use any neutralizers for their cream. I think we can 
count those factories on the fingers of one hand. We do not use neutralization 
in our factory, because we do not need it outside of Montreal and Quebec and 
a few other cities. So that is why we are in a very good position. The quality 
of our butter, 1f you will allow me to take the statement from the co-operative 
creamery, an association of farmers to sell their produce, their cheese and but- 
ter, in 1922 the co-operative sold 6,507,816 pounds of butter; out of that quan- 
tity of butter, twenty-five per cent was pasteurized, fifty-four per cent was No. 
1, and 19-87 No. 2. 

You may ask me why we do not make a larger proportion of pasteurized 
butter. The principal reason is that our good cream permits us to furnish good 
butter, especially for the local market. Our cream being sweet, in the majority 
of cases the makers do not pasteurize it, although, as I will show later on, I 
would advise that that system be enforced. I have no doubt that the butter 
made under those conditions is the best keeping quality of butter. 

Q. Under those conditions, pasteurised cream?—A. No, sir, sweet cream. 
and pasteurized; in fact if you take the results of the contest you will find that 
if Quebec does not always stand on top of the first score, it is always on top 
at the last. That means that our butter has the keeping quality, and that 
keeping quality is due to the condition of our cream; there is no question about 
that. I mention these facts, gentlemen, not to boast of Quebec, because I am 
here as a Canadian, not as a Quebec man. 

Q. The truth must be known?—A. Exactly, in the interests of all. Now, 
can we improve the quality of our butter? 

Q. Before you pass to that subject, there is evidence given before this 
Committee to the effect that the three Western Provinces made butter of a 
very high quality: “The three Western Provinces make butter that is a credit 
to this country. Ontario and Quebec butter is a disgrace to the country.” Now, 
Mr. Bourbeau, I would like you to tell us what your view is?—A. If I were 
not under oath, I would like to answer that, but I am obliged to speak the 
truth. I have a great respect for the man who made that statement, because 
I know he isa man. I read his evidence regarding the cost of production, and it 
is really the best work I have come across. When I read his evidence here, I 
will admit that it was on the basis of what he had heard, more than on what 
he had experienced himself. There is no question that the Western Provinces 
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are doing very good work; I know the men who are there, and I know the class 
of farmers they have in the West; they are very close competitors. In some 
respects they are far ahead of Quebec, because they have larger factories, they 
have a more uniform quality, and that has to do with the prices. I know the 
butter is just the same as any over here. I was a farmer one day; I had an 
orchard and sold apples. They were really very good apples. I called them 
No. 1, and I was told that if those apples were all put in the same barrel, they 
would be bad No. 2’s. Why was that? Because the customers will insist that 
every apple should be of the size and quality of the best. It is just the same 
with butter. If the Westerners get more money for their butter, I have no 
doubt that it is because it is even in quality. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it not rather owing to the fact that they have adopted a very rigid 
system of grading, in the West?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you have not done in the East?—A. Well, we have been grading, 
not all our goods, but we have been grading cheese and butter in Quebec in the 
co-operative I spoke about a little while ago, ever since 1910, and last year we 
did a business of about $9,000,000. Of course it is not every factory that does 
it, but there are about 25 per cent that have their goods graded. That has a lot 
to do with it in your Province, because everything is graded there; there is no 
question about that. 

The principal advantage you have is in the co-operation in your sales. 
You have people who handle the sales of your goods. I do not know Saskatche- 
wan particularly, but I know Alberta. ‘There is a member from there, Mr. 
Marker; Mr. Marker is the Superintendent of the dairy industry there; he also 
takes care of the sales, sees to them, and the quality the market needs. 

Q. What we have in Saskatchewan is what is known as the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creamery?—A. Yes. 

Q. The farmers own it themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is controlled by one Board of Directors?—A. Yes. 

Q. The work is carried on by the organization, the grading is carried on 
by the organization, the farmers are not always pleased at the discrimination 
between the sweet cream and the sour cream which they receive when they 
draw their product to the creameries, but they insist upon a good grade.—A. 
That is an advantage to the West; for instance, in Montreal the co-operative 
sold 25 per cent of graded butter, which was pasteurized, sold it out to the 
merchants. That butter was sent to England, and we do not know if it was 
shipwrecked or not, but last summer the price of butter went up and they 
shipped everything. I am not here to defend Ontario, but if you will allow me 
to make a remark, I will state what I said at our last meeting of the National 
Dairy Council. There was a gentleman got up there and said “I have just 
arrived from England, and they said that the butter from Ontario was rotten ” 
—or something similar to that. I made this remark: I said “ Sir, I would advise 
you to take your medicine as Quebec took its medicine for many years.” In 
Quebec I claim that for many years we have been making just as good cheese 
as is made anywhere else, although in the quotations Quebec cheese has always 
been lower, and I know as a fact that lots of Quebec cheese was shipped to 
England as Ontario cheese, and as to myself, when they have any bad cheese 
from Ontario, if they name it Quebec, I have my doubts about it. I said 
“Now, gentlemen, you have a bad name for your butter, and I am afraid that 
every bad lot of butter that is shipped from Canada will be named as Ontario 
butter.” I have no doubt about that at all. 
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It is probably a little early to say this, but while I am speaking, in the 
interests of the dairy industry, I think that every factory should have a brand, 
a registered brand, so that we may locate that factory and see where the butter 
or cheese comes from. I will go farther than that and say that I believe that 
it would be in the interests of every one of the provinces that the name of 
that Province should be marked; in that case the Ontario people would get 
on top a good deal quicker, and they would get the merit of their improvements, 
which is only justice At least let us have the name of the Province. I think 
we should also have a serial number or mark, so that we can trace the goods 
back to the factories. 

Q. Do you not have that in Quebec?—A. I am sorry to say No. 

Q. We have it—A. That is what protects you. 

Q. We are not afraid of putting our names on our products?—A. I know 
that, but if your butter is sent to Montreal, they will put any name they like 
on it. They will not take any advantage to put on any other name, because 
you have already a good name. 

Q. We have been shipping direct from your Province?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand this, that the quality of the best butter produced in 
Ontario and in Quebec is just as high as the quality produced in Western 
Provinces?—A. Equal in every respect. 

Q. But that the quality is not as even as it is in the Western Provinces? 
—A. That is my idea, sir. 

Q. And the comparatively small proportion of inferior butter pulls down 
or depreciates the reputation of all the butter of Ontario and Quebec; am I 
right in that?—-A. That is exactly my opinion. 

Q. What would be the proportion of inferior butter to the whole butter 
production?—A. If I may speak for Quebec, the No. 2 at the co-operative was 
only 17 per cent, because we put a Special only on pasteurized butter. Butter 
made with non-pasteurized cream, even if it has 95 or 96, it is only called 
Nori: 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can you tell me whether Ontario objected to a system of the grading 

of butter?—A. That is more than IJ can tell. I know that in Quebec the makers 


as a rule do not favour it very much. 
Q. They do not favour grading?—A. No, but I think the farmers should. 


The makers are only the employees of the farmers, and it is up to the farmers 


to have their goods graded. 
Q. The farmer has his cream graded in, and then the butter-makers refuse 


to grade it out?—A. Exactly. It is the farmer who should see to that end of it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To sum it up, you would feel that remark as to Ontario and Quebec 
butter being a disgrace to the country is a somewhat extreme statement?—A. I 
believe so, but regarding Quebec I am sure it is. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. It was made by the men who buy your butter in England?—A. You can 
never tell, when butter is away from Quebec or Ontario and arrives in England, 
where it comes from. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before we get away from the comparative excellencies of butter. The 


same witness stated: 
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“New Zealand is our chief competitor on the British market for 
cheese. Unless we introduce some system of marketing in this country 
that reflects back to the producer the desire of the consumer, New Zealand 
is going to lick us.” 


Do you understand what he meant by that?—A. Yes, I know that. 


Q. “Australia makes better butter and New Zealand makes better 
cheese—A. Yes. Here is our position. We can and do make better 
cheese than New Zealand’s best, because our cheese sells for more, our 
best Canadian cheese at all times, it sells for more over the retail 
counters of England than does the New Zealand cheese, the best cheese, 
but unfortunately we have too small a proportion of it. New Zealand’s 
best cheese is not quite equal to our best, but her whole supply is uni- 
formly good, and it can be depended on by the trade. They take New 
Zealand first, and take Canada as a second choice, and the reason we 
have this large proportion of poor cheese is that there is nothing in our 
system of marketing to make our cheese factories produce better cheese.” 


Q. That was Mr. Leitch’s evidence as it appears on page 135. Have you 
anything to say about that?—A. I agree with that statement. I agree in every 
respect with the first statement, that the best quality of our cheese is better than 
that of New Zealand. I have no doubt about that. But theirs is more uni- 
form, being made in a larger factory. Even if the quality was not quite so 
good, it is of uniform quality and the customer gets used to it. So that I 
think he is right. Now about the marketing, it is just the same thing, but with 
the new regulation—that is the law that came in force on the 1st of April—the 
grading of our cheese and butter in Montreal, will have a very good 
effect, in ,fact, it has already had a good effect, on the quality 
of Quebec cheese, because we grade a large portion of it. That 
law became effective on the 1st April for the whole Dominion, and it will have 
a very good effect in improving the quality of cheese and butter, because the 
farmers will find out whether their makers made good or bad butter, or good or 
bad cheese. The cheese and butter will be graded in Montreal and a certifi- 
cate of the grading will be returned to the producer, that is the president or 
secretary of the factory, who represents the producer. And if his cheese is 
of bad quality he will know it. The great difficulty with the way the trade 
has been conducted until to-day is that an even price was paid for a district, 
not making any difference with good or inferior goods, or the difference that 
should have been made, but this will overcome that difficulty because the 
farmers will be informed of the quality of their goods. If you will permit me 
also, regarding the statement of Mr. Leitch; if I understood him, he said that 
the proper place would be at the factory, to grade cheese and butter. We 
discussed that in our convention, and decided that the only place, in our opinion, 
where the goods should be graded is in the cold storage warehouse, at the 
shipping point, and nowhere else. It cannot be graded at the factories 
because the goods may suffer during transportation. It may be in an immature 
condition when it is at the factory. So the proper place to grade the cheese and 
butter is at the shipping point. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Is it not possible that the cheese would deteriorate in quality if it were 
shipped too green, from a great distance, to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be better to put it in a local cold storage plant before 
shipping it such a distance?—A. I agree with that. In fact at our last annual 
Dairy Council convention I proposed to put in a bylaw forbidding them to ship 
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cheese before it is fourteen days old. That is one advantage New Zealand has 
got over Canada. There is some very good cheese made in Ontario and Quebec, 
and shipped to Montreal, very green, and put on the boats at once and shipped 
to England, and sold there before they mature, and then there is complaint 
about the quality, and sometimes the goods were the best cheese made. I think 
the farmer should protect himself against that practice. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Was there not a serious objection to the grading of cheese in some 
sections of Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were the grounds?—A. Well of course everyone would like to have 
his goods graded at as nearly as possible the first place, but really I do not under- 
stand any sound grounds on which they made their objection. 

Q. You say the nearer the point of shipment where the grading is done the 
better you will be assured of the quality of the goods on their landing in the 
market to which they are shipped?—-A. Yes. In Ontario they will have permis- 
sion to grade at the shipping points, but not at the factory. Quite a few of 
Ontario people ask that the goods be graded at the factory and not at the 
shipping point. We do not consider the factory a shipping point. 

Q. Will that shipping point always be Montreal?—A. No, sir, graders will 
be posted at Belleville and I think in Brockville, different points. Whenever 
they have got a shipping point, they will have a grader there. 

Q. And that will be sufficient for the goods to be put on board?—-A. That 
will be for the purpose of grading goods that are shipped through, without 
stopping in Montreal. 

Q. Do you accept that grading in Montreal?—A. Yes. Then if I may 
continue. To improve the quality and value of our goods, the first thing to be 
done in Quebec is to have larger factories. You do not suffer as much from the 
ae factory in Ontario, nor in the west, but in Quebec our factories are too 
small. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you mean a less number of factories, but larger factories?—A. Yes, 
a less number but larger factories. There are two advantages in that: you will 
have a more uniform quality, and you will reduce the cost of making. And by 
improving the quality of your butter you will raise the price. As you know, the 
difference in price for Canadian and Danish for instance is eight or nine cents 
a pound. There is no reason whatever for that. You can reduce that difference 
to a great extent. Even if our butter were just as good, we could not expect to 
have that difference cut off in one year because they have got their name; but 
we can reduce the difference and to do so we must have a more uniform quality. 
You cannot expect to get a uniform quality without having a large factory. 
That is of first importance. 

Q. Does not that rest in your own hands?—A. It is in the farmers’ hands, 
yes. In Quebec reduce the number of factories, and if you are a member from 
Saskatchewan, in the West get a little better cream; screw down the grading a 
little more; have the grading of the cream in the West more severe than you 
have it. Your first grade cream in Saskatchewan particularly, and I suppose 
also in Alberta, is too aid. In Alberta the first grade is 35 degrees of acidity. 
I really believe that is too high. In saying that, I speak as a Canadian and not 
merely a man from Quebec. It is in the interest of Canada that the Quebec 
factories should be larger, and that cream everywhere should be of the highest 
quality. In Quebec we receive better cream than you do, but you have larger 
factories. We ought to get together to improve the quality of the product of 
the whole country. People who receive cream with a high percentage of acidity, 
say that if the cream is kept in a sanitary condition, the acidity is not an 
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objection because we can reduce that by a neutralizer. But when cream is acid, 
that is due to the fact that it is old, or kept in an unsanitary condition. The 
older the cream is the more danger it runs from bad fermentation. You can 
reduce acidity by a neutralizer but you cannot reduce bad fermentation. That 
is a danger and it is in the interest of the country therefore that we should get 
together to reduce the percentage of acidity of cream received at the factory. 
The whole country should join in that and not merely one province. I am 
working now to have a new regulation made regarding the grading of cream in 
Quebec. We had one that was very good, but it was too severe, and could not 
be enforced. If I said to my inspector, across the river in Hull, in the Valley 
of the Ottawa, Your factories receive bad cream, his answer is that if the 
factory men receive bad cream, the city of Ottawa will take it. I mention that 
to show you the necessity of the country getting together to get a uniform 
grading, and have it as close as possible. There is an objection to that. The 
farmers claim that it is very hard to get good cream. In Stanstead, and Compton 
we used to receive cream at fifty and sixty of acidity, and the factory men told 
us again and again, It is of no use trying, we cannot reduce it. We went at it 
and now in Compton there are lots of factories that receive cream at eighteen 
degrees of acidity, and two days old. Under twenty degrees, cream of three 
days old. What has been done there can be done all through the country. 
There is no reason why cream should be received at the factories with a large 
percentage of acidity. 

Q. How was it done?—A. By cooling the cream and keeping the separator 
and the surroundings in sanitary condition. When the percentage of acid is 
high in the cream, the first thing our inspector looks at is the condition of the 
separator. Most of the fault is there; more often than the temperature. The 
temperature has a great deal to do with it, but cleanliness has more. 

Q. That is the separator is not washed thoroughly and the germs form 
there —A. Exactly. And not only that, but an unclean condition, which causes 
acidity, will also produce bad fermentation. To confirm that, I can cite the 

experience of three or four weeks in a dairy school in England. Showing the 
necessity of cleanliness. On that farm they received the milk at night and did 
not cool it. It was received at the factory at 90 and 92 degrees. In England, 
as you know, each farmer makes his own cheese. They were receiving about 
1,800 pounds of milk per day, and they received perhaps 1,000 pounds at 92 
degrees of temperature; they kept it overnight without touching it, not a drop 
of cold water under it; it went down to about 65 degrees during the night, but 
the acidity did not go up a point. Supposing it was at 18 in the evening, it was 
not over 19 in the morning. But everything that came in contact with the 
milk was thoroughly rinsed in cold water, washed in warm water and sterilized. 

Q. And exposed to the fresh air and sunshine out of doors?—A. Exactly. 

In Canada we must achieve that condition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that if the English people can do it, the Canadians can also?— 
A. Exactly. The larger factory in Quebec, and better the cream everywhere. We 
do receive better cream, generally, than the west, but we receive some bad 
cream in Quebec also and we will do our part to improve it. The larger factory 
will increase the value of the goods, and decrease the cost of production. It 
was said this morning by several witnesses that the farmer does not make 
enough money. I quite agree with them. One way to make more money is to 
reduce that difference between Denmark butter and ours and this is one of the 
ways to do it, increasing the price of the butter and reducing the cost of 
making it. It costs a good deal more to make cheese when you receive four or 
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five thousand a day than when you receive fifteen or sixteen thousand. It is 
up to the farmers; as long as they want the small factories, they can get them 
to make the goods in small factories. If they want larger and better factories, 
they can have them because they have the control. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Is there in Quebec a law against the multiplication of factories?—A. 
Yes, in Quebec no one has a right to build a factory without a license. He 
must have the permission of the Department of Agriculture, and they must 
build on a sanitary condition, regarding drainage and everything else. In fact 
most of our factories are in the best sanitary condition, but you are all mem- 
bers of Parliament here, and if you know one thing better than any one else 
it is that when the public wants one thing it is very hard for you to refuse it; 
it is very hard to make a law when the public do not want that law. 

By the Cuarrman: And harder still to enforce it.—A. Exactly. So as long 
as the farmers want small factories, the Government will probably feel obliged 
to accede to their wishes. It is necessary to educate the farmers on this sub- 
ject. There is always a practical side to the thing and we do all that is possible. 
Last year I closed 65 factories and I wrote to 680 factories that if they did not 
improve they would be closed. In 1912 a law was passed for the regulation of 
the factories. Every factory that was then in working order received a license 
without an inquiry into its condition, because we did not want to close too 
many. 

By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many factories have you?—A. 1,867 in the Province. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. And in 1912?—A. We had then over two thousand. I think we went 
as high as 2,300 but I am not sure of those figures. We are reducing the 
number every year. 

Q. Cheese or butter factories?—A. Both. I could give you exactly the 
number of cheese, butter and combined factories. I have got them here. 
We began to shut the works and we have kept on until to-day. During the 
war we had to stop shutting down factories, on account of the high cost of 
material, and then two years ago, we began again to close them. Last year 
there were left 600 in good condition and every one had to improve to put 
them in good condition. 


By Mr. Sales: 
; Q. I don’t think we had more than 20 in our Province —A. I thought you 
ad 57. 

Q. Not what you would eall factories—-A. That is a great advantage, 
to have but a small number. When I speak of the number, it must be 
remembered that J am speaking of the average factory. For instance we have 
to count the newer sections of the Province where there are very small factories, 
such as those that run only two months in the year. That reduces the average. 
We have butter factories making less than 25 boxes of butter a week. You 
must consider that there are some factories that make hardly anything but 
yet they are in good condition. I think now I have covered the principal items 
that I wish to speak about. I should be glad to answer any questions. As 
I said to the Chairman, I suppose you gentlemen understand the awkward 
position I am in, speaking a language that is not my own, but as a Canadian 
I think a man should do always what he can. That is why I speak in 
English. 
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The Cuatrman: If we could all speak French as well as you speak 
English, sir, there would be no bilingual question. Are there any further 
questions? If not, Mr. Stonehouse is waiting. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. I should hke to ask the witness his ideas of oleomargarine—A. There 
are two witnesses here that I think will answer that thoroughly. They are 
the President and Secretary of the Dairy Council. I am not in favour of it. I 
am sure it is not in the interest of the farmer, and I am just about sure that 
it is not in the interest of the consumer, because it is offering him a sub- 
stitute that has less value than he pays for. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You stated that if they had bad cream over in Quebec, there was an 
unlimited market here in Ottawa. Can you explain the failure on the part 
of the people of Ottawa to discriminate between good and bad butter?—A. 
Yes, I will explain that and what I say of Ottawa will explain other cities. 
Ottawa is not worse than Montreal. It is because these men buy cream, and 


take the best to make ice cream, or to sell the cream au naturel, and the 
balance they make into butter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they not almost as wicked as the manufacturers of oleomargarine? 
—A. I do not say that sir, and that is not the intention. They sell that butter 
to a local market. For instance a manufacturer in Montreal sells as much 
as 14,000 pounds of butter in a day; I think his average is 9,000. That is 
good butter, even if it has not good keeping qualities. That does not hurt any- 
one who uses it at once. But it must not be kept too long. If it was only 
that I would have no objection whatever to the people of Montreal or Ottawa 
receiving a cream that I do not think is quite first class. The objection 
is this, sir, that as long as Ottawa, Montreal or Quebec will receive cream 
that may suit their purposes, and may suit their customers, it will be a hard 
job to make an improvement in the locality where these gentlemen buy that 
cream. For instance in your county, Mr. Chairman, when the inspector says 
to a butter maker, you are receiving bad cream, the answer that is made is, 
if it is refused it would go to Montreal. That prevents improvement, and 
that is the only reason why I am against it. I know that with that cream 
they can make butter that will suit their local market. 

Q. But it is not butter which would stand export and if it got into the 
export trade it would hurt the reputation of the country’s products.—A. Yes, 
they make some very good butter, but on the average, no, and if you take 
the whole of their butter for exportation, it would not add to the reputation 
of Canadian butter and that is the objection. Then there is this objection also 
that if they sell their brand of butter in any city, it will induce the farmers 
to furnish bad cream to their factories. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. I notice in the treaty that has been arranged with France, there is an 
increase in the tariff on salted butter and a decrease on fresh butter. Is it 
possible to ship fresh butter?—A. Yes. We made at the Dairy School in three 
factories last year butter without any salt whatever, for export to Belgium, and 
we gave entire satisfaction. And I would say to my friend from the West, that 
part of it was made with gathered cream, and with good quality cream that had 
been received three days, to show the possibilities. I am not against that system 
of gathered cream as long as it is controlled. 
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Q. And it is possible to ship unsalted butter?—A. Yes, sir. 2 
Q. To export it?—A. Yes. This year not more than two per cent will be 
marked in that way, not for the British market, not for exportation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Bourbeau, that since the first of this month all butter 
for export has to be graded?—A. Butter and cheese. 

Q. You think that is helpful?—A. It will be a great help. It is a new 
thing. The farmer must not grumble if there is a mistake. I know the capacity 
of the men; they are good, honest men, and it will work out all right; there is 
no question about that. 

Q. You think it will give good results?—A. I do think it will give good 
results. 

Q. In giving our farmers a better price for their butter and cheese?—A. 
They will get a better price for their butter and cheese. Of course I do not 
expect that there will be no kicking. 

Q. I have heard of farmers protesting against it—A. It is for the benefit 
of the whole country. That is the only way to make a reputation for our goods. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You think pasteurization will improve our butter, the quality of our 
butter?—A. I think we can never make a name for our country if we allow 
unpasteurized butter to be shipped; that is my opinion, and I think a by-law 
should be passed forbidding the exportation of butter that is not pasteurized. 

Q. What is the proportion of pasteurized butter, in the Province of Quebec? 
—A. Last year we had 17 per cent from the factories that had pasteurization. 
With the bonus the Government gives, we expect to increase that to probably 
25 or 30 per cent this year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does the Provincial Government of Quebec bonus factories which have 
installed pasteurization plants? After a pasteurization plant is installed, Mr. 
Bourbeau, does it cost much to pasteurize the cream as it comes in?—A. It 
costs more because they must keep up the steam. 

Q. Is it a costly process; what does it add to the cost of making butter?— 
A. The coal and the labour that is all. 

Q. What about the labour?—-A. If a man stays two or three hours more at 
the factory, it will not amount to anything; it will not increase the cost regard- 
ing labour to any extent. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. How can you figure on the cost of butter after pasteurization?—A. It 
is very hard to tell; it depends upon the quantity. In a small factory it costs 
a great deal more than in a large factory, you will understand that. It is very 
hard to make a statement on that question. 

Q. What would be your own rough estimation?—A. At least half a cent, 
and the co-operative is paying one cent above unpasteurized butter this season, 
which covers every expense. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think it would well repay the producer, in the increased price? 
—A. There is no question about that. 

Q. Let me ask you a question here; would it not pay our cheese pro- 
ducers well if we allowed our cheese to mature for a considerable length of 
time before being put on the market?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q.'Is there any way in which the people can be induced to do that?— 
A. I do not think there is any way except by law. 


Mr. Sates: Mr. McMaster will not agree to that. 


Witness: Since twenty years every utility in Ontario and Quebec began 
by Mr. Ruddick, down to the local inspector. We have had our conventions, 
and we have said that they are ruining our market with green cheese, and 
instead of having less green cheese shipped, it is getting more every year. I 
saw some cheese in England that was not fit to eat. It was of A-1 quality, 
because as a cheese maker who has not done anything else all his life I say 
that the cheese was of A-1 quality, but the man who bought it in England said 
it was too dry altogether, the texture was not right; that is against the 
interests of the farmers again. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You think it is in the interests of the farmers and in the interests 
of the country as a whole that the Government shouid step in and say that 
you should not be allowed to do this or that?—A. That is my opinion. I do 
not think there is any other way, because we have been trying to do it for 
years. 


. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What about cold storage?—A. That is good. 
Q. What temperature do you advise?—A. We advise a temperature of 
between 58 and 60 degrees, which ripens quick enough but not too quick. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. After the cheese is made, how long should it ripen in order to bring 
it to perfection, in your view?—A. That is a hard question to answer, a very 
hard question. We claim that when the ripening begins, if you give it a certain 
length of time, say four days, a certain process goes on, and it will keep better 
even in cold storage. It depends upon the taste of the consumer. I do not like 
cheese any less than six months old, while you may like cheese a month old. 
It takes about a month before it breaks down to any extent. At 60 degrees it 
should not be eaten before a month anyway. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Have you investigated the possibilities of making a smaller cheese 
for the home market?—A. We are just now advising all our small factories 
to get into that kind of business. In the County of Charlebois, where they 
do not get more than 2,000, which is considered a big factory, most of such 
factories are making small sized cheese weighing from 20 to 30 or 40 pounds, 
for the local market. We are trying to turn every small factory into a local, 
which would increase the consumption of our cheese. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you consider a ten-pound cheese as practicable?—A. Yes. We 
have even in the County of Levis some factories which make two pounds, 
and it sells like hot cakes. 

Q. Does that cheese go into our western country?—A. They do not make 
enough even for the Quebec market; everything is taken. They make that 
little cheese soft; a family can buy it, and it does not last very long. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Especially in a Quebec family?—A. Yes. In an English family it 
would last ten days, but in a family where there are ten children, it will not 


last any time. 
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Q. Let me ask this question, Mr. Bourbeau. What is the future in fancy 
cheese? I remember when we were studying reciprocity, about twelve years 
ago, I examined into the question of the amount of cheese imported 
into the United States from Canada and imported into the States from other 
countries, and there seemed to be an enormous quantity of fancy cheese 
imported for the New York market from Switzerland, France and other parts. 
What is the future for fancy cheese-making in this country?—A. You have 
to form a constituency in which to sell. To-day there is not a large demand, 
but it is for the advantage of the country that we should develop the manu- 
facture of such cheese, and there is no reason why we should not consume 
more cheese than we do to-day. They eat lots of cheese in the United States, 
and they have lots of variety there. They make three or four different kinds. 
In Madison they make lots of kinds of cheese; they make an imitation of a 
French cheese. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you make it in Quebec?—A. No. We have two sections where 
they make fancy cheese; in the County of Chambly they make some that 
is very nice, and in the County of Iles-de-la-Madeleine they make another 
quality that is very good, but these are the only places I know of. 

Q. What about Limburger—you draw the line there?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know anything about these grades of cheese found in the 
restaurants; what are they made of?—A. I would rather not tell. 


Mr. SurHertAND: Skimmed milk. 
Mr. HamMMeE.u: Not skimmed milk. 


Witness: He is probably right. I believe I know, but I have not the 
proof, so it would not be honest on my part to say. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. It is not rated very high in quality?—A. Some people like it. I would 
rather buy good Canadian cheese, for my own part. 


The CHAmRMAN: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Bourbeau, for 
your attendance here, and for the information you have given to us. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. If Kraft cheese was made of skimmed milk, how is it that it is about 
10 cents a pound dearer than Canadian cheese?—A. You cannot question the 
taste of the consumer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no accounting for taste?—A. The caprices of taste are inex- 
plicable. 


Epwarp HeatH STONEHOUSE, called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Stonehouse, where do you live?—A. I live in York County. 
Q. Near Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is your post office address?—A. Weston, Ontario. 
Q. What occupation do you follow? —A. I am a dairy man. 
[Mr. C. Bourbeau.] . 
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_ Q. Does that mean that you are the man who distributes the milk in the 
city after raising it on the farm?—A. I am the man who raises it on the farm. 
Q. You are also connected, I understand, with some association of dairy- 

men?—A. I am President of the Toronto Milk Producers’ Association, of the 

Ontario Dairy Association, and of the National Dairy Council of Canada. 

. Q. You come before us representing those three bodies, also yourself?—A. 
es. 

“i We are examining, as you know, the agricultral conditions in Canada?— 
eiMes; 

Q. Generally witnesses have made some statement and either as they have 
gone along or afterwards they were subjected to questions, Do you care to follow 
that method?—A. I am at the disposal of the Committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. We always give the witness his option, whether he would like to be 
questioned, or to make his statement and be questioned afterwards. It often 
results in a witness being questioned all the time, as he goes along —A. Possibly 
I would like to make a short statement, then I think possibly this Committee 
will get more by questioning me along the lines that would be of peculiar in- 
terest to the Committee, the information they would like to obtain for their own 
purposes. 

I might say, sir, that in my official capacity I represent about 250,000 dairy- 
men in the Dominion of Canada, and my interests have always been with dairy- 
men, particularly the men who are producing milk on the farm for the various 
purposes of the industry. From my earliest connection with the industry my 
activities have run along the line of organization, organized dairying and co- 
operation as far as it can be carried on in the production and in the distribution 
as well as in the marketing of milk and its various products. 

During the last few years, the last two years particularly, the dairy industry, 
together with all other branches of agriculture, has been passing through ex- 
tremely difficult times. I am not a pessimist, and I do not like to hear people 
making a poor mouth of things at all, but truth compels that we should get right 
down to the very bottom of this thing. If we are going to be able to prescribe 
a remedy, or if a remedy is to be arrived at. 

I feel that we have our responsibility in this matter. It would be useless for 
the producer to say that the fault or the necessity for improvement or for ad- 
vance or for getting out of the difficulty in which we find ourselves, all lies with 
the other fellow. We have our function, the manufacturer has his function, the 
distributor and the man who is marketing all have their functions in this matter, 
and in order to get out of our difficulties, it means that we must all more or less 
work together. 

Getting right down to cases, I wish to say that to my mind the solution 
lies in two directions, first, in economy in production, which covers a very wide 
range of subjects, then economy in marketing and the elimination of the purely 
speculative interests that comes between the producer on the one hand and the 
consumer on the other hand. 

Now, in regard to the producer first, of course when we speak of economy 
in production, I have read the reports of the evidence given before this Com- 
mittee, and I think that that question has been quite fully dealt with, that as 
far as the farmer is concerned there are certain basic principles; perhaps the 
first is in herd improvement, then the best methods of production, leading up 
to a product that lends itself to the very best, in regard to the manufacture 
of our surpluses. I wish here to say that in regard to prices for dairy products, 
in a country of this kind, which is producing many more times or much more 
of the product than we can possibly use in this country, where we have to 
export our surpluses the governing condition of prices in this country is the 
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foreign market, the country to which we export our surpluses. We cannot 
get away from that and that is going to be, has been always, and always 
will be, in my estimation, the governing factor that will have a distinct effect 
on prices all along the line. 

When we consider production, we find that our producers have certain 
very difficult problems to face, but they can be summed up to-day in this 
particular way, that dairy men, in common with all other agriculturists, owing 
to the unorganized condition of their industry (we have a certain amount of 
Organization in our industry, fortunately, or we would have been going into a 
good deal worse condition than we are to-day)—owing to the comparatively 
unorganized condition of our industry, when prices dropped to very low levels 
for our products all along the line, prices remained at a high level for things 
that we had to buy, all along the line. That simply brought us to the crisis 
we have been facing for a couple of years, and which is intensified to-day. 
We find to-day that our dollar is purchasing possibly fifty or sixty cents worth 
of the other fellow’s product. The effect of that all along the line is that we 
cannot purchase, although we need machinery to-day all over this Dominion 
as we never needed it before; although we need clothing—and I know the 
farmer, because I am in constant touch with him—the average farmer in this 
country wants clothing, he wants boots and shoes, household necessities of all 
kinds as he never wanted them before, because he realizes his inability to 
purchase these things to the extent he really needs them in his business and 
in the comforts and necessities of his own home. 

If to-day we had an equalization of conditions, whereby a dollar’s worth 
of the dairyman’s money or the agriculturist’s money would by a dollar’s worth 
of the other fellow’s goods, our conditions and our problems would be largely 
solved. But until we can approximate that condition, I do not see any 
possible way of preventing an exodus of our people from this country and a 
further deterioration of our industry. I feed that we have our own responsibilty, 
in the first place, in producing and in economy in production; but in order 
to obtain that, in a great many cases the labour situation lies at the root 
of it all. That is to say, we are working to-day, with our depleted man 
power, possibly harder than we ever worked before, making it an extremely 
difficult thing to produce the quality in these products. Our friends say, 
talking about the quality of a product, an article that will produce a splendid 
manufactured article, the loss of our man power and our inability to purchase 
man power or to pay the wages that will obtain efficient help, lies possibly at 
the bottom of one of our chief sores, that we have not the man power to produce 
the stuff and the quality of the product that is necessary in the business. 

Then in connection with our feeds and our feeding. We find that our own 
native grown feeds are comparatively low in price, but the dairy man is in this 
peculiar position, that he usually has to purchase a very large quantity of feeds, 
commercial feeds, feeds that he obtains in our own country, from our Western 
Provinces and in some instances from across the line; we have to buy a 
considerable quantity of feed stuffs: Not only that, but in regard to our own 
native feed stuffs, our bran and our shorts, we find that even with our will to 
buy we have not either the available income, our wheat is being shipped out 
of our country, and milled out of our country instead of being milled in the 
country in which it is produced and the by-products made available for our own 
people. That is a very difficult question to answer, but I think it is one that 
must be handled properly in our interests. 

Then the labour situation, the one I have referred to is one of the most 
difficult and the most disastrous questions, as far as we are concerned. When 
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we talk about the wages the average farmer can pay for a hired man, he will 
tell you $30 a month is all he can afford to pay. 

Q. And board?—-A. And board, yes. Compare that with the prices Mr. 
Hughes paid for labour, as he mentioned this morning in his evidence, of $5 a 
day for men who possibly are not a bit more efficient than the men we would 
have to employ upon our farms. 

In all this country, whether we take it in railroading or in any branch of 
manufacture, the differential that is paid to the man who is engaged in other 
industries or employed in other industries, over the price we can afford to pay 
to the man on the farm, is further draining our farms of our labour, and in my 
opinion we have to have some equalization in regard to the prices paid for 
labour in this country of ours, before we are going to get very much further. 

There are also a good many things I do not wish to cover, because they 
will come out in the discussion, Mr. Chairman, but in the manufacture of course 
it has been brought out very plainly this morning that a first-class article of 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, or whatever it may be, cannot be obtained with- 
out the basic product, the milk itself, good, sanitary and of good quality. They 
are asking that we produce these products up to the requirements in these pro- 
ducts, which will command a higher price in foreign markets. 

When we talk about grading and about methods of improvement, it means 
that the producer on the farm must be paid for the increased care and the 


' increased expense that is involved in the production of an article of that qual- 


ity. That is where we have to start. 

Then of course when we have that quality in the basic product we will nat- 
urally get a better product all along the line. A little while ago there was some 
mention of the opposition of the Ontario dairy man to the grading of cream. I 
think that was the question which was up for discussion just then. I wish to 
say most emphatically that there is no opposition among either the manufac- 
turers or the producers to the principle of grading. The principle of grading is 
accepted, but the method by which it can be carried out in fairness to the pro- 
ducer first, then to the manufacturer, is something that is a very moot question 
at the present time. In Ontario we are looking for information and instruction, 
and are looking to the Western Provinces, where it has been done and done 
successfully. 

Q. When you use the word “ manufacturer” you refer to the butter maker 
or the cheese maker?—-A. Yes. There is no opposition to grading, but taking 
Ontario and Quebec, for instance, they are old provinces in the manufacture of 
dairy products, they have old systems, old methods that they have been fol- 
lowing for years and years, under which they have become confirmed over years 
of use, and to just revolutionize a thing requires a great deal of consideration, 
education and regulation, as well as a considerable period of time in order that 
that education may become effective. 

We have to have the co-operation of the 100,000 men on the farms in 
Ontario, dairymen, or 250,000 in Canada before we are going to get very far, 
because while we have a certain number who are willing to fall in with these 
improved methods, if we have a very large percentage who do not or will not 
fall in, in the very nature of things we are not going to have a very rapid 
advance in the quality of a product, because one can of the cream we have 
heard referred to to-day will make the same amount of butter or the same kind 
of butter we have heard referred to to-day. 

It is the same in regard to cheese; we have to have the same kind of thing 
in regard to the manufacture of cheese. 

I pass on now to our marketing methods. In the province of Ontario and 
in the whole of the Dominion of Canada as a matter of fact, the marketing 
system under which agricultural products have been marketed, and our butter, 
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and particularly our cheese, we have a periodic production, that is, we have the 
vast bulk or volume of our product produced in a comparatively short period in 
the year. It means that every cheese factory practically has to market its 
cheese at that specified time, or that period of greatest abundance, and it is 
thrown on the market without any provision being made for it in any way, 
shape or form as far as the producer is concerned, thus making it possible for 
the speculative interests to come in, concerning that product and making in a 
good many cases excessive profits, which go into their pockets instead of into 
the pockets of the producers, thus reducing the profit to the producer, reducing 
his purchasing power, and reducing markets in other directions. There is one 
of our great difficulties, the cornering of our agricultural products and the 
exploiting of them in the interests of a few men to the detriment of the con- 
sumers as well as the producers. 

It might be of interest to the Committee to say that we have been trying 
to do something in Ontario during the last few months in the way of co-opera- 
tive marketing of cheese; a sales organization, handling the large volume of 
our cheese in Ontario. We will be glad to co-operate with the whole Dominion 
in that respect. We think that until we get a more systematic method of mar- 
keting whereby the market instead of being glutted at one period of the year 
and starved at another with tremendous fluctuations in price, low in the period 
of greatest production and high when we have nothing to sell, we shall remain 
practically where we are to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you thought of whether there are any artificial factors in the 
economic situation raising the price of what the farmer has got to buy as a 
consumer?—A. Yes, I think there are, although they may be legitimate. For 
instance, machinery. It is a business proposition; the manufacturer counts the 
cost of his materials, labour and overhead, profit and so on and arrives at a 
price. : 
Q. I would not call them artificial factors, I would call those natural 
factors in arriving at price—A. Well, I should not call it artificial either, but 
through their organization they are able to maintain conditions which make it 
profitable for them to produce. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. When they have their warehouses filled, if the demand falls off, they 
can close the factory down and cease production?—A. Quite so. 

Q. But if we did the same what would happen?—A. If we could we might 
possibly remedy our conditions, but unfortunately we cannot. When a manu- 
facturer has an overplus, he can stop production, but when we reach the condi- 
tion that we have arrived at to-day where our fixed charges are so high, rents. 
labour and all that sort of thing, and we have to meet those charges, instead 
of slackening up on production, every one of us feels that we have to produce 
twice as much to meet our charges and we are making the condition that much 
worse. 

Q. Absolutely. 

Q. I do not know whether it would be of interest to the Committee, but 
I was very much interested in the statement of the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture not very long ago when he said that it is looked upon as heretical 
to preach limiting production, but surely if it is legitimate for the manufacturer 
to do it, I do not see very much wrong in it being followed by the farmer. But 
it is not practicable as an economic possibility. 
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Q. I do not know that your co-operative marketing would have any effect 
on that. What do you mean by co-operative marketing?—A. It means that 
instead of selling a product through a lot of channels, we would sell the product 
through practically one channel. That is instead of having a lot of organiza- 
tions marketing a certain product, you would have a great volume of the same 
product marketed through one organization. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would call them a Cheese Board, would you? You have heard of 
my friend’s Wheat Board.—A. Yes, you could call it a Cheese Board. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. But it would be co-operative?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I agree with you, Mr. Stonehouse, to a very great extent, but I 
would point out one fact, Mr. Chairman. In the fall of 1919, in my province in 
the West, the frost came before we got our potatoes out of the ground; we had 
only about half of them out. I think I might say that half the potatoes of 
Saskatchewan were frozen in the ground. But we got twice as much money 
for the half of the crop we saved, than we would have got if we had harvested 
them all. 

The CuarrMan: Did any people go hungry for potatoes in Saskatchewan? 

Mr. StonenovuseE: The principle of co-operative marketing extends beyond 
the selfish one. We think that by co-operative marketing we can so feed the 
market that you will not have those periods of ebb and flow to the extent we 
have at present. There will be a sufficient quantity of a product for the con- 
suming public at all times, at a price well within reach. So that instead of 
limiting the product, we would increase the use of it, and continually increase 
it so as to absorb increased production. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. That is the point I want to get at. You say co-operative marketing 
would go further than just what you said a few moments ago?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sates: The effect of it would. 
Mr. Roptnson: Yes, but in principle it would. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The effect of it would be as Mr. Stonehouse mentioned. First with 
regard to cheese, if you will allow me for a moment, Mr. Chairman? You 
spoke of dumping cheese on the market. Is there a time when you get a very 
low price for your cheese?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what that would be per pound?—A. I think the low 
price last year was about 12 cents. 

Q. But in the West, Mr. Stonehouse, where we eat Ontario cheese, we never 
get it for that price, and I do not believe there is any fluctuation in the price 
of cheese or has not been for several years. It is always about 30 to 35 cents 
a pound.—A. While that cheese was at the low point, the price to the consumer 
in the Old Country and the price to the producer might vary 100 per cent; the 
price to the consumer over the counter in the Old Country did not vary more 
than a cent or two per pound. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Your idea is that someone steps in and buys largely of the cheese at 
the low price and then holds it until the price goes up?—A. Yes. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Q. And you say there is no reason why through co-operation the farmers 
should not hold their own cheese?—A. No reason whatever. 

Q. And that would not result in any increase of price to the consumer?— 
A. It should not. 

Q. But perhaps the reverse?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it would result in greater profits to the farmer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would that mean that you would require cold storage?—A. Yes. 
Q. Owned and controlled by the farmers?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you would keep this cheese and feed it to the market?—A. Yes, 
cheese and other perishable products. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there anything to prevent farmers joining together and taking space 
in the cold storage warehouses?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you rent space?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is cold storage in Montreal owned by the Harbour Commission, 
that is I think not full?—A. That is what we are trying to bring about, an 
organization by which we can make use of those facilities to our own advantage 
and the advantage of the other fellow. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What was the number you said you represent, was it 250,000?—A. That 
is practically all the dairymen of the Dominion. I say I represent practically, as 
President of the National Dairy Council of Canada, all the dairymen of Canada. 

Q. But you cannot represent those who do not belong to your organiza- 
tion.—A. Well, we are not an organization in the sense of the term that we 
have individual members. We represent as the National Dairy Council the 
industry as a whole. We are working in the interest of the man who does not 


belong to any organization. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What does your Council consist of ?—A. The Council consists of repre- 


sentatives of other bodies. 
Q. And those bodies do not represent of course all the different persons in 


their various lines of activity ?—-A. Oh, no. 
Q. But the Council represents the actual members of those different con- 


stituent bodies, and is a self-constituted representative of those other people in 
the country whose interests are identical with your own?—A. Yes, the activities 
of the organization extend to every dairyman in the Dominion. For instance 
the 20 per cent reduction in cream rates, every man gets it or should get it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. How many members are there of this Council?—A. About forty members. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Name some of them will you?—A. Well, starting at home, there is the 
Ontario Milk and Cream Producing Association, The Canadian Creamerymen’s 
Association, The Eastern and Western Dairymen’s Association. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. These will be members?—A. Yes. That is the organizations elect their 
representatives, who are members of the Council. 

Q. What reduction in cream rates were you speaking of?—A. We have 
been applying for a reduction in cream rates. Some time ago cream rates 
were raised 35 per cent, was it not, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. D’Arcy Scort: No, 20 per cent, cream rates, by express. 


Mr. Sass: Then this applied all over the Dominion?—A. Yes. 
Q. And came into effect when?—A. On the Ist April. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. If the farmers put their products in cold storage, have they any trouble 
in financing the transaction, getting money on them?—A. No, no trouble what- 
ever. As to this co-operative organization, to which I refer, the banks have been 
consulted and are behind the proposition, and willing to advance money for the 
purchase of cheese up to 80 per cent of its current value, as an advance payment 
on the cheese. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is when it is taken into store in the proper warehouse and ware- 
house receipts issued for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is this feed proposition that you spoke of, from the United 
States. What feed is that?—A. It is corn, and corn by-products very largely. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you like corn to be kept out by tariff?—A. No sir. 
Q. I had a letter from a farmer the other day and he seemed to think that 
would be a good thing. Perhaps he lived in the corn-growing area.—A. Per- 
haps so. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. How do you account for the factories not taking advantage of the cold 
storage facilities they have now and holding the cheese for a better market?— 
A. They cannot afford to. 

Q. Surely they are not in straightened circumstances?—A. That may not 
apply to every factory but to the great majority of factories. 

Q. The majority of factories are in Western Ontario?—A. No, the majority 
of factories in Ontario are in Eastern Ontario, and they are in every case smal 
factories and small producers as far as volume is concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But with the co-operation of the banks, by storing it in cold storage 
could they not hold it?—A. Our project is advancing them 80 per cent as soon 
as their product is received by the organization. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What interest charges would the bank make?—A. It would be the usual 
interest charges. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the usual charge?—A. I think it would run about six per cent 


or possibly seven. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Would it not be possible for any factory for instance in Eastern Ontario 
to get credit at a bank for their cheese in cold storage?—A. I think it would be 
possible. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What length of credit do you get?A. Until the cheese is sold. Of course 
this scheme is not in operation yet, but the policy of the organization is to 
market the cheese continually. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are aware, Mr. Stonehouse, that they are advising the Western 
farmer to go into dairying very considerably?—A. Yes. 

Q. What effect will that have on you, when the larger production comes in, 
and what effect on the price, and what effect will it have when the Western 
farmer wants to use his own bran and shorts, have you thought of that?—A. 
Yes. That is another reason why I am so anxious to clear up market conditions. 
Do you mean the competition from the West? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not fear it. I think there is plenty of room. First in 
regard to cheese; in this Dominion of Canada we are using less than three pounds 
of cheese per capita per annum. In Britain they use about 12. 

Q. Should we put on a campaign to “eat more cheese?”—A. Yes sir, that is 
what we are trying to do. 

Q. What about the bran and shorts when we try to use our own out West?— 
A. Then we will have to grow our own roughages to a greater extent and we 
can do that. 

Q. That result will be inevitable?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose you are too young to remember, Mr. Stonehouse, but the 
farmers have told me that about forty or fifty years ago the whole agricultural 
economy of Eastern Canada had to change. In Quebec and Ontario they grew 
wheat as a cash crop and they had to change their whole scheme of things and 
I suppose what his forefathers have done the present farmer can do?—A. Yes. 
If I had not gone out of grain farming and into dairying I would have been in 
the poorhouse. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Mr. Stonehouse apparently speaks for the most representative body of 
dairymen we have in the country. Would it be possible to have a brief state- 
ment from you with regard to the effect of oleomargarine on the dairy industry? 
I mean its manufacture and importation?—A. I hardly know where to begin. 
It is not long since its importation and manufacture was not allowed in Canada. 
That was for very good and sufficient reasons no doubt. The reasons were that 
this was a great dairy country, producing a dairy product in abundance, and 
there was no necessity for it. And secondly the difficulty of regulation. In 
the United States the question of regulation has been a very serious and 
expensive one. When it came to war time, and when fats were 
so necessary overseas for the fighting men, the request was made 
to the dairymen that the importation and manufacture of margarine be permitted 
as a war measure. The dairymen were as loyal as anyone else, and we would 
have eaten axle grease if necessary, but we pointed out the fact, the dairymen, 
at that conference, when that was under discussion, of the serious difficulties 
encountered in other countries through its admission and its manufacture, and 
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we said, we are afraid of the same thing occurring in Canada. Therefore the 
express promise was made by the Government of that day that it would be 
permitted as a war measure only, and at the close of the war or one year after, 
would be relegated to its former position. That was a distinct promise made 
to the dairymen of Canada. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. By whom?—A. By the Government of that day. Since that, in spite of 
the protests of the 250,000 dairymen that I mention, owing to the representa- 
tions of two or three companies that have started to manufacture in Canada, 
this course has been fastened on us, and is here to-day. We cannot understand 
why the protests of 250,000 dairymen should be ignored, and the requests of a 
couple of manufacturing concerns should be acceded to. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that is quite a fair statement?—A. Yes, I think it is Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. Are there not very numerous demands from Local Councils of Women 
and bodies of consumers throughout the country, in the contrary sense? I am 
not pre-judging the question, but I merely ask you if that is not so?—A. Of 
course there have been those requests. 

Q. Then the action of the Government was not determined merely by the 
representations of the manufacturers of oleomargarine in continuing their liberty 
to manufacture; I think there has been a public demand, how strong it is is a 
question, for its admission A. We feel that there is no necessity for it, in the 
first place; that we are producing a sufficient quantity, and we are exporting 
large quantities of dairy products; why should we—if we can call it a food 
product—have it in this country in competition with dairy products, when 
its food value is conceded to be a great deal less than our product, and when 
it is so very difficult of regulation? It is coming on the market continually; 
it is listed as a dairy product—although it should never have been—and it is 
being purchased and sold as a dairy product and used as butter. You can 
regulate it from the manufacturer, but when you get it distributed through all 
the eating houses in this country, it is an impossibility to regulate it or to con- 
trol it in any shape or form. 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. Which would you rather have, a pound of good margarine or a pound of 
poor butter?—A. Rather than some butters such as were referred to a while ago. 

Q. Have we not a lot of poor people, who work in mines and such like, who 
cannot afford to pay 60 cents a pound for butter?—A. Yes, and if the saving 
were to go back to those poor people, well and good, but the saving is not given 
to them. In the case of mines, and in other similar circumstances, the com- 
pany purchases margarine and passes it over to the people as butter and the 
people are forced to eat it who don’t want to eat it, and the company very 
often itself reaps the benefit. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are there not a lot of poor people in towns who feel they cannot afford 
good butter and buy margarine to spread on their bread? 

Suppose they can afford margarine, and cannot afford good butter, would 
you say they should do without the spread for their bread?—A. No I would 
not say that at all. 
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Q. What would you say they should use on their bread?—A. As far as the 
difference in price is concerned, they are getting better value in the butter they 
buy than they are in the margarine they buy. 

Q. Suppose the poor man’s wife does not think so; if she thinks that she 
is getting better value for her family in buying margarine at some cents a 
pound cheaper than she could buy first rate butter—then Mr. Bouchard remarks 
that she is wrong. Even suppose she is wrong, do you think the state should 
say, You have got to buy butter, even though she would rather buy margarine? 
—A. I think she should be protected. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Protected against her own will?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you found, Mr. Stonehouse, that the prices at which you have 
been able to buy milk have given you a profit in the last year or two?—A. Do 
you refer now to my own business or to the business generally? 

Q. Generally. Perhaps you are an exceptional man, who specializes?—A. 
Yes, I am, and I supply a specialized market. But as regards the average 
dairyman over this province, he is not breaking even. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. How do you account for 6,396,000 pounds of butter being imported into 
Canada last year?—A. There are certain seasons of the year when our produc- 
tion is low. There is an ebb and flow of butter you know, but in the total we 
are exporting butter from Canada. 

Q. To many different countries, and yet we are importing nearly 7,000,000 
pounds.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can we stop that, Mr. Stonehouse? When New Zealand has got 
more butter than she needs, she sends a shipload over here—A. We cannot 
stop that, no. 

Q. You would not be in favour of levying a duty against butter coming in? 
—A. No, I am not a protectionist. I do not want protection at all. All we want 
is fair play. 

Mr. Sarzs: Good. 

The CHatRMAN: Equal rights for all and special privileges for none? 

Mr. Sates: Amen. 

The CuHamRMAN: We will meet again to-morrow at half past ten. 


Adjourned at 6 p.m., Thursday April 12, 1923, until 10.30 am., Friday, 
April 138, 1923. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Fripay, April 13, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


The CHairman: I have received a letter from the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
enclosing a letter from the manager of the -Parliamentary restaurant, Mr. 
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George, who feels that the fact brought out that apples are retailed in the 
cafeteria at five cents is likely to leave a false impression in the country that 
the cafeteria is profiteering at the expense of the members of the House—which 
is very far from the truth, as we all know—I would like therefore to spread upon 
the records of the Committee this letter of explanation sent by Mr. George:— 


April 12, 1923. 
Col. H. W. Bowtr, 


Sergeant-at-Arms, 
House of Commons. 


Dear Sir,— 


Re price of apples retailed in cafeteria. 

Winesap apples retailed in cafeteria are purchased by the box, which 
contain 150 apples, costing $4.50 per box. The apples retail at 5 cents 
each or 50 cents per dozen. After allowing for deterioration, which is 
heavy at this season of the year, our profit is not more than 1 cent per 
apple. 

Yours obediently, 
C. George, 
Manager, Parliamentary Restaurant. 


Mr. McKay: When Mr. Sales referred to that, I understood him to say that 
they were retailed at different places at that price. 


Mr. Sates: Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to refer to the cafeteria 
in any sense as profiteering any more than anybody else, or profiteering at all, 
but I want to point out to the consumer who is buying these apples that if he 
insists upon buying such small quantities and have a service of that kind, he 
must pay for it. 

Mr. McKay: Mr. Chairman, is a witness privileged when he comes before 
this Committee? 

The CHatRMAN: The privilege covers not only members of the House but 
also extends to witnesses who appear before a Parliamentary Committee, in 
that they are absolutely privileged in anything they say, and they cannot be 
called to account by anybody whatsoever. 


JosepH A. St. Marte called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 

Q@. Mr. Ste. Marie, what is your first name?—A. Joseph Antonio. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Well, sir, at present I am superintendent 
of the Ste. Anne Experimental Station, which is a Federal station. 

Q. You are the superintendent of the Federal Experimental Station at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is in Kamouraska County?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the Lower St. Lawrence?—-A. On the Lower St. Lawrence, on the 


‘south side. 


Q. You have an experimental station there of how many acres?—A. 327 
acres. 

Q. What do you conduct at that experimental station, mixed farming?—A. 
Mixed farming in a sense, experimental work; we have practically the same 
organization as the Central Farm at Ottawa, that is, it is subdivided into several 
divisions. We have live stock, horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry; then we 
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have a cereal division, to carry on experimental work with cereals. We also 
have a bee division, and we have a horticultural division dealing with fruit also 
more recently. We have forage crops, that is, we are organizing a forage crop 
division to experiment with the best varieties of roots, flowers and so on to be 
in that division. 

Q. There is an agricultural college at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that connected in any way with the Experimental Farm?—A. No, 
that is entirely separate, although we co-operate as much as possible; in the 
work we carry on we give them the privilege and benefit of our work. 

Q. We are investigating agricultural conditions in Canada, and where they 
are unsatisfactory we are trying to search about for remedies, and we have 
asked you to come before us in order to get your views on the situation, as well 
as to listen to whatever remedies you may suggest for the conditions, so far as 
you know that they are unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Satus: Would you not also say the cause, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHatrMAN: Yes, certainly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might mention what appear to you to be the causes, Mr. Ste. Marie. 
—A. I might say at the outset, as the Chairman has requested me to do 50, 
it might not come out as freely as it would in the French language, so I ask 
your indulgence in whatever mistakes I may make; or you may question me as 
to anything I say that is not clear. 

For your information, I may say that I have been at Ste. Anne for prac- 
tically a year now. Formerly I was connected with the Central Experimenta! 
Farm here, in the Animal Husbandry division, and I would rather rely upon 
my experience at Ottawa than my experience down there, because as far as 
experimental work is concerned at that station, a year’s work is not very much, 
especially when we meet with weather conditions such as we have had the last 
year. 

While at Ottawa I had the privilege of carrying on during two years, namely, 
1919 and 1920, a farm survey in some six counties in Quebec Province, covering 
about 600 farms. That may be the most general information which might 
probably be of interest to your Committee. The result of that particular inves- 
tigation or farm survey has been published in the Bulletins, namely Nos. 96 
and 98 of the regular Experimental Farm Bulletins, which are available at the 
Publication Branch here. 

I might say that the results obtained through this particular farm survey 
were not altogether too bright; nevertheless our aim in doing that particular 
work was to determine what the real situation was, were the farmers right in 
complaining regarding their particular situation, was it possible for them to 
make money, and if it was made how was it made, and if not made why was it 
not made? That was the reason we made this particular survey. It was made 
in centres where we had stations, to find out in a course of years whether our 
work could be improved in those particular centres by repeating the same 
work. 

In this particular Bulletin, of which I have a copy here, we have tables 
comparing in this way the whole situation in each of those six counties of the 
province of Quebec, six districts in different parts of Quebec province, and in 
those six districts we have included tables comparing the best farms against 
the poorest farms, and trying to analyze why some farms were making money 
and some farms were not. In practically all the farms surveyed we did find 
some farms that were making money, even taking into consideration the capital 
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invested, the expenses involved, the depreciation, the expenditures involved in 
connection with farming operations, but they were in the minority, the bulk of 

thea were not making money as farming is interpreted on a commercial 
asis. 

Q. Will you say that again, Mr. Ste. Marie? —A. We found that the bulk 
of the farmers were not making money by their farming operations, undertaken 
on a commercial basis, that is, taking into consideration capital, depreciation, 
etc., in connection with farming. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Were any of them making money, on a commercial basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of them?—A. We did not calculate them on a per- 
centage basis the first year we carried on this work; we took 25 or 30 repre- 
sentative farms in a district, good, bad, medium and common, and we took out 
the five best farms the first year and the five poorest, and compared the results 
to find out why five certain farms were the best and five other farms were the 
poorest. I am not prepared to give you the farms. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Over how many years did your observations extend?—A. I did this 
particular work in two years, 1919 and 1920. 

Q. Were your observations in the second year on the same farms as in the 
first year?—A. No. We took the representative farms in the first year sur- 
rounding the stations, and the following year we took five or six parishes around 
that particular place, to get more general information, so as not to be too close 
or too one-sided, as it were. 

Q. Were those farms south of the St. Lawrence?—A. We took three dis- 
tricts on the north side of the St. Lawrence and three on the south side. This 
survey was carried on in Aubrey, Chateauguay County; Lachute, Argenteuil 
County, a few farms in Two Mountains in L’Assomption and the Lake St. 
John District, away north; then south we took Montmagny County, Missisquoi 
County, and Huntingdon, so that we could obtain information from various parts 
of the province, to see if there were some districts away above others, or Just 
what the situation was. That was why we scattered our work. I understand 
that this work was carried on again this year, that is, this last year. 

Q. But your work was only carried on in each particular section for one 
year?—A. Well, yes, just one year in one place. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Which year was that?—A. 1919 and 1920. 

Q. When did you begin?—A. In 1919. 

Q. What was the date of your beginning?—A. June. 

Q. You took the growing season of 1919, and part of the marketing season 
of 1920?—A. Our survey took a year’s work. 

Q. From May or June, 1919, to June, 1920?—A. The information contained 
in this particular bulletin took from June, 1918, to June, 1919, and the following 
year June again to the June following. 

Q. That is, two years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During those two years prices were higher than they have been during - 
the last two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the showing would be better then than it would be during the 
last two years?—A. I presume the prices went down, but the cost of operations 
remained the same. There is only a slight difference in the cost of labour. 
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Q. So that you are absolutely sure it would be worse now?—A. No doubt 
it would. To continue; to my mind the whole thing resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of production. I am speaking for the districts that this particular work 
covered. It is a question of production and of cheapening production on the 
farms. These are the main points. There are several other points of course 
attached to these particular ones, which may have their effect, such as trans- 
portation, cost of machinery, maybe the cost of money, that is, interest on 
money, and several other factors. If a man produces a little, it does not matter 
much what we do for him or what he has to ask; if he has nothing for sale he 
has no money to make. 

That is a resume of the situation from our work. We found that the num- 
ber of animals kept for farms is not as large as it might be, and that they are 
not as profitable as they might be. This involves the question of better stock, 
better feeding and the growing of better crops. Once you have those three, then 
there is grading and marketing, but in a word these are the three factors that 
determine good or bad farming. The farms that were making an income were 
in general those that had good stock and were growing good crops for their 
cows, and were managed by the men who were best educated in this regard. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Did you make any appraisement in your own mind of the men at the 
head of the farms?—A. As you intimate, the man is of first importance. If 
I may illustrate that: in one county, one man was producing a cash crop apart 
from general dairy farming; his next neighbour, under the same conditions, 
was making a very much smaller revenue. Both answered the questionnaire, 
so I asked the man with the smaller income how it was that his neighbour 
seemed to be making more money. He said, yes, since a few years ago they 
have gone into this tobacco growing business and are making a lot of money. 
I said, Why don’t you produce some tobacco, and increase your revenue as 
well? He had about the same size family and all that. He said, There is a 
lot of work in connection with the tobacco business. There was his explanation. 
So it is a question of education and industry. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Were these dairy farms that you had under observation?—A. Mostly, 
yes. We had some farms which made dairying a sort of specialty, and which 
had_a lot of cows. Other farms were in dairying but had also a cash crop, such 
as tobacco or fruit; and we had other farms nearer the city, which went into 
truck farming alongside the dairy; then we had the regular mixed farming, 
dairy farms and all kinds of stuff on the farm. 

Q. Have you any figures which would give us the returns from these 
various types of farming?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I draw the Committee’s attention to the fact that Mr. Bouchard has 
handed round bulletin No. 98 prepared’ by this witness and issued by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Witness: No. 96 is the first one and 98 the second. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Did the farms which you found most prosperous grow a larger propor- 
tion of their own feed on the farm than the others?—A. Oh, yes, there is no 
question about that. You will find that tabulated, in No. 98 on page 22. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not know, gentlemen, whether we could do better than just take 
oo bulletin with the witness and run over it with him?—A. I would prefer 
that. 

Q. Which do you think is the more valuable? I do not think we will have 
time to take both, Mr. Ste. Marie?—A. Page 22 of No. 98 is more valuable. 
It is the last one issued and has more detail than the first one. 

Q. Let us go over this as we would a Bill. 


“In order to secure information representing the true situation of 
farm business in Quebec, in so far as possible, a preliminary agricultural 
farm survey was carried out by the writer during 1919, for the Animal 
Husbandry Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. This farm 
survey was made in 6 representative districts of six counties in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The information obtained, and embodied in Bulletin 
No. 96 of the regular Experimental Farm series, was such as to indicate 
the necessity of continuance, covering more ground, if possible, another 
year. Definite plans were made, therefore, and the writer arranged to 
conduct, during 1920, a survey along the same lines as that of 1919 with 
double the number of farms. 


“ Methods of Survey.—The methods used in obtaining the informa- 
tion were very much the same as those of the previous survey. In order 
to make results comparable, in a measure, with those of similar lines of 
work conducted in other provinces of Canada, and in the United States 
very similar methods were employed, excepting occasional necessary 
modifications due to local conditions.” 


In other words you worked along the same lines as Mr. Leitch did in 
Ontario?—-A. Exactly. 
Q. You are familiar with his work I presume?—A. Oh, yes. 

“Q. In 1919, the survey was carried on in one representative district 
in six counties, where illustration stations already existed, twenty-five to 
thirty representative farms being surveyed in each district chosen, in a 
radius of five miles around each illustration station. As the survey to be 
carried out in 1920 could not, for various reasons, be made on a com- 
parative basis, it was thought that more information could be obtained 
by choosing farms for survey in a greater number of districts or parishes 
in each county, so, instead of using the same centres as in 1919, some 
fifty farms were surveyed from all the parishes surrounding the parish 
chosen in 1919. Following this method, ten or twelve representative 
farms were surveyed in each four or five parishes surrounding the parish 
or district surveyed last year. The number of farms surveyed varied 
with the number and the importance of the parishes of that particular 
section. However, in order to present this report as concisely as possible, 
and, at the same time, to determine whether the findings in all the parishes 
surveyed in each county would concur with the results obtained last 
year, all the parishes surveyed in one county are treated as one group. 
Thus, when the reader subsequently peruses results obtained in, for 
example, L’Assomption district, it will be understood, unless otherwise 
stated, that these results are the averages of figures obtained on fifty 
farms surveyed in L’Epiphanie, Repentigny, St. Paul and Ste. Sulpice 
parishes, each parish supplying a proportionate number of farms. Again, 
when studying the tables comprising the results obtained by the best 
and poorest farms, in this case each parish supplied its quota of best and 
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poorest farms in making the totals for the averages shown in these cases; 
otherwise, had the best and poorest farms been selected irrespective of 
their source, different, but less representative averages would be shown. 
The above explanations are necessary in order that the reader be afforded 
a proper interpretation of results. 

“The desired information was collected by using forms specially 
prepared for the purpose. Most of the farmers realized the reason and 
importance of this survey and were quite eager to supply the information 
sought. 

“Determination of the Labour Income. The receipts from 
all sources were itemized and when totalled together constitute the gross 
revenues of the farms.” 


That was Professor Leitch’s method, too, was it not?—A. Well I cannot say it 
is particularly, but in the broad lines, I think it was. 
Mr. Extiotr: I think these are on very much the same lines. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. “The expenditure of the farm was recorded under several items and the 
sum total of those represent the total expenses. 


“The labour performed by sons of fourteen years of age or over was 
charged at the same rate as hired labour would have cost in that neigh- 
bourhood, thereby placing all the farms on the same level in determining 
the labour income. 

“An annual depreciation charge of ten per cent was levied on 
machinery and five per cent on buildings and live stock. 

“Interest on total capital was rated at six per cent.” 


Why did you take five per cent on live stock Mr. Ste. Marie?—A. The reason 
we did that was to cover the farms as a whole. If you take a man dairying, 
that does not raise his own stock, he has to re-supply his herd of cattle every 
now and then. 

Q. But surely a cow does not last for 20 years?—A. I know, but had we 
given the proper valuation on everything, the result would have been so bad we 
would not have dared publish them you see. 

Q. Is that the answer? Perhaps there is some other explanation? 

Mr. Munro: I submit that is not a fair representation if that was the way 
it was gathered. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Did this five per cent not cover the whole of the herds that you had 
under survey ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Exvutotr: That is the answer then. 

Mr. Hammett: Mr. Chairman, I think we can very well accept that, 
because when a cow becomes useless as a milk producer, usually she is fitted 
and sold for some other purpose, and that final sale would cover the difference 
in depreciation. 

Mr. Ste. Marte: Perhaps if you will pardon me I had better say, to your 
objection there, that by charging five per cent we take for granted a cow will 
Jast for about ten years. Then she goes for beef. If you buy a good dairy cow 
at $125 on the market, in those days when this survey was made, and then you 
sell her at the end of ten years, you get $25 or $30 for the beef. So five per 
cent would just about cover the amount of depreciation, to renew that stock. 
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And by charging that same per cent on the young stock, through the figures we 
have, it costs fully as much to raise a cow from the day the calf is born until the 
time she is a cow as it costs to buy her on the market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So in answer to my question you would say that five per cent on live 
stock is sufficient, because after a dairy animal becomes too old for dairy pur- 
poses, she can be turned into beef and something realized from her?—A. I 
would not like to make that as a specific statement. It might be sufficient in 
some localities and not in others. 

Q. Taking the situation by and large, it made it possible for you to write off 
five per cent as a fair allowance for depreciation?—A. I would call that my 
personal impression. It is a question that would have to be determined in a 
very specific way, to say that this is so, and some of those things are here to 
determine in that way. 

Q. What is your personal view?—-A. My personal view is that it is fair to 
be presented as it is there. 


By Mr. Munro: - 

Q. That would cover the loss of stock through death and accident, the five 
per cent?—A. There again, it might on some farms and might not on others, 
but we took that as a reasonable allowance to charge on this work. 

Mr. CaLpweE.u: It would look to me, Mr. Chairman, that the allowance was 
small enough to cover the depreciation of a dairy cow living for ten years, and 
would not cover loss by accidents. 

The Cuarrman: Is it your view then that five per cent is small. 

Mr. Munro: I have been in the business all my life, Mr. Chairman, and I 
do not object to take the evidence, but I certainly think five per cent is too 
low. 

Mr. Exuiorr: There is an element we have forgotten, Mr. Chairman. In 
this survey he is covering a great number of herds; some of those herds are 
cows which the owner buys for purely dairy purposes. In others the animals 
are raised on the farm, and in that way there is a difference. 

The CuairMAN: But the witness says, Mr. Elliott, that in his view it costs 
just as much to raise the animal from a calf as to buy it in the market at the 
age when it will be a producer. 

Mr. Catpweuu: Mr. Chairman, I can well support the witness in his view 
that it costs as much to buy as to raise. Then there are horses included in this 
operation, and five per cent will not cover that. You cannot beat them. 


Mr. Exuiott: These cows, Mr. Chairman, will produce a calf every year, 
and that calf has a value. If you credit the herd with the value of that calf, 
the depreciation of five per cent is very reasonable, I think. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do your figures include credit for the calf?—A. The average farmer 
does not place very much value on the calf. The skin, 75 cents. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Suppose the herd is valuable, good milk producers, and of a high grade. 
Do you mean to say that they are going to breed those cows to a good bull, and 
dispose of the calf from a 10,000 pound cow for the price of the skin? I think 
that is unreasonable——A. But these are representative farms, not the expensive 


farms. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They are not pure-bred stock?—A. Not at all. 

Mr. CaLpWELu: I breed pure-bred Holsteins, and I find I cannot dispose of 
the calves, in the last few years, without feeding them until they are five or six 
years old. There is no demand for them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The weight of the opinion of the Committee seems to be that your allow- 
ance of five per cent is to small. You are the man who made it; tell us frankly 
your views. If the farmers on the Committee are wrong, tell them where they 
are wrong and if they are right to what extent are they right?—A. In the 
previous Bulletin we allowed ten per cent, and we thought that was a severe 
basis, but in discussing all these items with the directors and the other chiefs, 
we were rather criticized in putting such a high valuation on the depreciation 
of stock. The general impression of the people interpreting these facts was 
that the farmer raises his own stock, and although we thought that ten per 
cent was not too high, yet it might probably be more reasonable to put just 
five per cent on this particular item. 

Q. Let me make a reflection here, Mr. Ste. Marie, Does it not strike you 
that one of the necessities in this country is to get the real facts no matter what 
the results may be. (Hear, hear.)—A. In reply, Mr. Chairman, as stated in 
the first Bulletin, this was an attempt to determine the real situation; it was not 
work carried on to say specifically. Here is the situation; we just touched the 
_ broad lines. 

Q. Suppose, Mr. Ste. Marie, instead of you being a public official, you had 
been a scientist, imbued with the sole object of getting the actual scientific fact 
irrespective of what the consequences were, would you have allowed five or ten 
per cent for depreciation of animals?—A. That is rather hard to answer speci- 
fically, but if I had been requested to keep in this work I would have asked 
the Director of the Central Experimental Farms to be allowed to locate with 
say ten farms in each of those districts, and institute on those particular farms 
complete book-keeping, and then we could have arrived at a definite value. 

Q. You lump together the depreciation of five per cent on buildings and 
animals. I should say, if buildings are built properly, five per cent is a hand- 
some allowance for depreciation; but I would say, and I am not a farmer, that 
the depreciation on livestock was considerably greater than on the barn in 
which the stock is kept; would you say I was right in that?—A. I know per- 
sonally I would not want to attempt to renew the stock on a five per cent 
basis. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Catpwe.u: There is another feature that has been brought up and not 
settled satisfactorily to me; that is the statement in regard to pure or well bred 
cows. It has not been taken into consideration that their percentage for beef 
is very small in regard to the original cost. The scrub cow is worth about as 
much for beef as she is for milk, but the cow that costs hundreds of dollars is 
worth no more for beef than the scrub cow, so that the depreciation is greater. 


Mr. Munro: There are pure-bred calves being sold as veal calves. 
Mr. Caupwewu: That is so. There is no demand for the stock. 


Mr. Exurott: There is lots of demand in Ontario for them. You cannot 
go into the country and buy them to-day, the price is outrageous. 

Mr. CatpwsLiL: Come down to New Brunswick then. But what kind do 
you mean? 

Mr. Exxiotr: We are speaking of the dairy cow. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Did not the director of the Experimental Farm agree to this five per 
cent? You discussed the question with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he thought five per cent was sufficient?—A. I don’t want to say 
here that the director of the Experimental Farm would have undertaken to 
replace the stock on a five per cent basis. He thought for this general survey 
that five per cent might be a fair charge to interpret this part of the work. 

The Cuarrman: Possibly we are a little at cross-purposes. The five per 
cent, if you lump together the stock and buildings is possibly fair enough, I 
think five per cent is a little too much allowance for the buildings and decidely 
not enough for the stock. 

Mr. Toumis: Are you figuring all your stock before you begin with the five 
per cent, not taking into consideration the fact that you have a lot of heifers 
that are increasing in value, in addition to those which are going down the other 
road? 

Mr. Exuiott: Dr. Tolmie, they say the heifers are the more valuable. 

Mr. Ste. Marte: Although they are increasing in value, we came to the 
conclusion in regard to this work, that the heifers that were growing were costing 
as much to grow them as they were worth. 

Mr. Toutmie: What kind of heifers do they grow? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They would be scrubs or grade heifers. It would not apply to pure- 
bred?—A. Naturally not. 


Mr. CaLpwELu: With scrub or grade cattle that does apply. 
Mr. Hamme tu: The scrub is recognized to be no good anyway. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Ste. Marie, I would like to get your view at this point as to whether 
it would not be an excellent thing to have all the different investigators for 
provinces, for the Dominion, and for agricultural colleges, to get together on a 
standard formula for the purpose of collecting information?—A. Yes, that is 
certainly a good suggestion. 

Q. It is a practical suggestion, is it not?—A. Well, although it might be 
in some cases, in others it might not. You must not forget that there are great 
variations between provinces. We might be able to buy a good cow at $60 
down below Ste. Annes; whereas the same cow transported to Western Ontario 
or to the West would cost $120. 

Q. That would not affect the principle of arriving at the labour income?— 
A No. 


Mr. CaLpweuu: The depreciation in value of stock, it would. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The variation in price of the animals in different parts of the country 
would not affect the method of arriving at your labour income on the farm.— 


A. No. 
The CuHatrMan: I think, gentlemen, that is one of the recommendations 
we might make. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Carried. 


{Mr. J. A. Ste. Marie} 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. “By deducting the total expense from the gross revenue, a balance 
termed ‘the labour income’ is obtained, which represents the money 
obtained by the farmer and his wife for managing and working the farm. 
As there are groups of farms included in this survey making no labour 
income the term and sign ‘plus’ and ‘minus’ labour income will be used 
to designate a farm or group of farms making a plus or minus labour 
income. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


“A mature horse or cow equals one animal unit. Colts or young 
cattle and other clases of stock are fractions of animal units. For the 
sake of clearness the following description is given: 


CLASS OF STOCK 


: OW cis ecsiitle hot “epic teley aatones + caus 8 «pa 
Heiter (I to 2 yrs-n, -. on ) ee ms a «“ 
Cali* (under Vyr.jc. |.) ee Pk «“ « “ 
Ball gc ee iH . sf £ ne 
Steer (Feeding) .: “218, XO G2 gigi “ “ te 
Horse... a “ “ “ “ 
Colt. 2 “ “ (T “ 
Hog 5 “ 6 73 7; 
Pig. - 10 “ “ “ cc 
Sheep. S 7 “ “ Ts “ 
Lamb.. 14 “ & 7 “ 
Poultry... 100“ “ “ te 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the difference between a hog and a pig?—A. The hogs are listed 
boars and mature sows. Pigs are growing hogs. 
The CuarrMan: Is there not an expression called “ shoats ” for that? 
Mr. Hamme tu: A shoat is not a boar. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The others might be specified as breeding hogs?—A. Well, it is the 
usual expression as used in other work and we followed the same system. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A hog therefore is a boar or mature sow?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a pig is juvenile?—A. Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Then you continue:— 
“Cash crop is a common term used to designate any crop that is 
sold directly for cash. 


“Crop index is a numerical measure of the crop production of the 
farm. It is arrived at as follows: the value of all crops grown on all 
farms surveyed is totalled up and divided by the total crop acres. The 
resulting number represents 100 per cent crop production. Individual 
farms having a crop yield higher than this average yield are given a 
number proportionately higher and those having a lower crop yield are 
given a number proportionately lower. Thus one farm may have a crop 
index number of 110, which means that the crop yield on this farm is 
10 per cent higher than the average; or the crop index number may be 
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90, which means that the crop yield is ten per cent lower than the 
average. 

“ Live stock index is a numerical measure of the live stock produc- 
tion of the farm obtained in the same way as the crop index, using the 
total live stock revenue and the total animal units as factors. 

“Tilled area is the number of acres of land on a farm which have 
been brought under cultivation. 

“Crop acres is the number of acres of land from which a cultivated 
or a pasture crop is taken.” 


Mr. Boucuarp: Mr. Chairman, may I ask, six per cent is taken for interest 
on capital. Do you think six per cent is higher than the farms used to pay?— 
A. I don’t think so. 

Q. It is a good investment. They usually paid about four or five per cent.— 
A. No, this factor of six per cent was arrived at by asking questions of all the 
farmers who had a mortgage, what interest they were paying, and the average of 
six was arrived at. 

Q. If you get money from the bank it is seven or eight per cent, but it is 
customary among the farmers to pay four or five for money on mortgage?— 
A. No, a lot of farmers are paying seven per cent outside of banks. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: I know farmers in New Brunswick are paying as high 
as eight per cent on farm mortgages. Not to the bank at all. 

The Cuamrman: Before the war I remember travelling through our province 
and being astounded to find that farmers were able to borrow from their neigh- 
bours at as low as four and five per cent; and the reason for that is the thrift of 
our people; they are thrifty and very careful with their money and when they 
save money they lend to a neighbour on mortgage, so that the investment is right 
under their eyes. 

Mr. CaLpwELL: How long ago was that? 

The CHatrMAN: That was about 1909 or 1910. 

Mr. Catpweuu: I will admit that there was a change in our Provincial 
Government at that time, but since that our Government has sold bonds at 53 
per cent without income tax. 

Mr. Exuiorr: It is hard to get money on a mortgage now, on account of 
the fact that Victory Bonds are not taxable. 

Mr. Catpweui: Mortgage companies are not loaning money at all now on 
mortgages; it is hard to get money even at 6 or 7 per cent from the loan com- 
panies. 

Mr. Sates: So that the principle of issuing tax free bonds by a Government is 
nothing else but criminal. There is nothing in our Western country at less than 
eight per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Anyway, at the present time 6 per cent is a fairly representative rate 
at which a farmer can borrow money in rural Quebec, at least in the districts 
you investigated; is that so, Mr. Ste. Marie?—-A. It was in 1919 and 1920, but 
I do not know how it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Interest rates in Montreal have come down slightly in the 
last year or two. There was a time when you could get without any difficulty 
at all 7 per cent in Montreal; you can get it at 64 per cent to-day, as compared 
with 7 per cent a year ago. 

Mr. Catpwe iu: In the Province of Manitoba the Farm Loan Board have 


raised their rate to 7 per cent, and the money is secured on Provincial Govern- 
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ment bonds; the Provincial Government is paying 6 per cent, and they only take 
up to 50 per cent of the value of the property. 

The Cuamman: I might interject here, that in a pamphlet I wrote on the 
Germany system of rural credits, it was pointed out that the thrift of the German 
yeople was such that the deposits in the banks from which these farm loans were 
drawn were so great that the farmers were able to get the money at very low 
rates, really from themselves; that is to say, the savings of some members of 
the rural population were sufficient to provide those who needed money with 
money at very low rates in the same locality. 


Mr. CaLtpwetu: How long ago was that, Mr. Chairman? 


The CuatrMAN: In Germany I think it was before the war. I am speaking 
of when this pamphlet was written. They were getting it at about 34 to 4 per 
cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you ever examine into these questions, Mr. Ste. Marie?—A. No, sir, 
but I have heard of this before now. 

The CuatrMan: The agriculturist in France and Germany before the war 
was usually able to get money on long terms at from 1 to 14 or even 2 per cent 
below the current commercial rates, while in many parts of this country the 
agriculturist has to pay somewhat above commercial rates for his accomme- 
dation. I would say that the same thrift which enabled the German farmer, 
the same habits of thrift shown among the population which enabled the German 
farmer to get his money at a relatively low rate is what enables the Quebec 
farmer to get his money at a relatively low rate of interest, certainly as compared 
with the rest of the country. 

Mr. Catpwe tu: I should like to interject a statement right here; a member 
of the local Legislature of New Brunswick, a Jumberman, stated in my hearing 
less than five months ago that a farmer came to him for $160, he needed the 
money for a short time; he offered to back the farmer’s note at the bank; the 
farmer went to the bank, and the bank refused to cash it. Inside of ten days the 
lumberman went to the bank, and they loaned him $16,000, while they would 
not take his name on the back of a note for $160. 

Mr. McKay: Do you think that when when the farmer went to the bank 
for a loan, the fact of him being a thrifty man had anything to do with whether 
he got it or not? 

The CHamrMAN: Are you asking my opinion, Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. CaLpwetu: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I remember discussing this matter with some bankers anc 
with the directors of a bank, who told me that the prime consideration in giving 
credit to a borrower should be the individual character of the borrower for 
honesty, care and prudence, that that should be looked at even before the amount 
of money borrowed. I suppose that would operate as regards the getting of the 
loan first. I suppose a banker would be justified in shading the rate of interest 
for a man who was particularly honest and prudent. 


Mr. Munro: I have never known a business man in my locality to get one- 
half of one per cent off the eight per cent. I have heard of merchants in the 
town who carried on a large business with the bank sometimes getting one per 
cent, but I have never known a business man who had all kinds of collateral to 
get a shade of one per cent on a loan. 


Mr. Caupwetu: The farmer came back and told him the result of his visit 


to the bank, and he immediately loaned the farmer the $160 on his own personal 
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note, which shows that he considered the man perfectly good, although the bank 
advanced the lumberman $16,000 on his own personal loan afterwards. 

Mr. Mizne: I would like to know how they get money for building, the 
same as they do with the thrifty farmers in Germany and Quebec. 

The CuHarrman: A good many of them not only lean their own money to 
each other, but they lend the deposits of the people to each other. 


Mr. Hammetu: Mr. Caldwell mentioned the rate of interest. On the other 
hand I want to say that the rate of interest from the Ontario Government is 
only 54. 

Mr. Catpwetu: In the last year? 

Mr. HamMeuy: Yes, and less than that. : 


Mr. CaLpweEtu: You are not disputing that the Manitoba Board charged 
7 per cent? 


Mr. HaMMELL: No. 
Mr. CatpweE.u: Because I have their report. 


Mr. Hammett: But the fact that they increased their rate does not show 
that the rate charged here is excessive. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is this rate to the Province of Quebec only, Mr. Ste. Marie?—A. Yes. 
The CHairMANn: He is testifying about the rate of interest he put in his 
report as being the prevailing or the average rate for the districts he was investi- 
gating. 
Mr. Catoweuu: This goes out possibly as the rate of interest throughout 
Canada; we should not allow it to get out in this form. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ste. Marie predicated his remarks on the investi- 
gation in certain specified districts, and we are reading his report now:— 


“To obtain and throw some light on the most advantageous size of. 
farm to operate, tables J and Ia have been prepared. In studying the 
labour income in table Ia it will be noticed that all groups are making a 
plus labour income, varying from $381 to $607, with an average of $463. 
This average labour income is higher than the average labour income for 
the same districts as reported in the survey of 1919. There are two main 
reasons for this difference. First, the figures for the farms in the St. 
Gedeon (Lake St. John) district have been left out. If the reader will 
refer to the results of the 1919 survey and to table II in the present survey 

~ehe will note that this district shows in both cases a minus labour income. 
A closer examination will reveal the fact that the minus labour incomes 
were due to the extraordinarily high values placed upon the land com- 
pared with other districts; that is, interest on capital consumed the 
profits. The incorporation of the results obtained on these farms in the 
table would not make a true average for the remaining districts where 
values are normal, nor would the figures obtained in this survey be com- 
parable with figures obtained on similar surveys made in other Provinces.” 


Let me interiect a question here, Mr. Ste. Marie. What made those land values 
around St. Gideon so high?—A. It was a question of supply and demand, I 
presume. I asked this question of a good many men where we made these 
investigations, and the reply was this: ‘I much prefer to pay $200 an acre for 
a farm already made than to send my sons into the forest to cut out a farm”, 
and that repeated itself from year to year, with the result that farms are high, 


from $35,000 to $40,000 for a one hundred acre farm. 
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Q. What is that, from $35,000 to $40,000 for a one hundred acre farm?—A. 
Yes, sir. To complete that statement, I might say that they are selling their 
farms on a certain percentage of the total price in cash, the balance spread over 
a period of fifteen or twenty years without interest. We came across a few 
farmers who had just sold their one hundred acre farms for $40,000, $15,000 
cash and the balance at $1,000 a year with interest, so that the farmer was 
trebly paid already; he did not care what interest he would be paid, or whether 
he would be paid at all. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Was that for one hundred acres?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of buildings?—A. Common buildings. They had a lot of 
hardships in the first years they were there; they had no markets at all, but 
now they are making money somehow, and that was the answer some of those 
farmers gave me who are buying a farm for their sons now. 

Mr. Satz:: Where is that district? 

The Cuairman: Around Lake St. John, the head waters of the Saguenay 
River, almost as far north as you are in Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Sates: How far are they from a market? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do they sell their stuff in Chicoutimi?—A. Almost all their cheese and 
butter goes to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How far is it from Montreal?—A. To Montreal it is roughly 300 miles. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Are there any rich minerals on these farms?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Any gold mines?—A. One day I came across a farmer who had been 


offered $95,000 for his three farms. 
Q. Of 100 acres each?—A. Three farms of 100 acres each, and he was con- 


templating buying another one; the man was asking $35,000, and he was offering 
$32,000. After filling up the questionnaire in regard to this particular man’s 
revenue, the total revenue from the three farms amounted to $5,000. I asked 
him how he could pay for this next farm; he said “ Easy, the boys and I will 
go to the bush and bring back $6,000, and it will cost us $1,000 to live, and the 


rest will pay for the farm in so many years.” 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. They would have their teams with them?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Were they contracting?—A. Yes, sir, they were contracting for so many 
thousand feet of lumber. They depend upon lumber to make their money. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How long would it take them to earn that $6,000, how many months? 
—A. The winter season, up to April we will say. 
Q. About five months?—A. Five or six months; I am not prepared to say 
exactly. 
Q. They would earn $6,000?—-A. That was his statement. 
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Q. How many men?—A. There would be five men and horses. 

Q. That would mean $1,200 per man and team?—A. That was in 1919-1920. 
If you went to the same man to-day and asked him the same question, you 
would find a change. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Lumber costs were high then, and the profits from lumber were still 
higher?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In Bulletin No. 96, at page 10, you have the Gedeon farms, and the 
best five show a minus average labour income of $448, and the poorest of them 
show a minus average labour income of $3,403?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that evidently those farms cannot afford that high capitalization?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. They are not worth the money paid for them?—A. I am told they are 
coming down rapidly in price. 

Q. Why did you leave that particular district out of your Bulletin No. 98? 
—A. For the reason just stated, what the Chairman has just read. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. An abnormal condition prevailed?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you had inserted it, it would have been such a disturbing factor that 
it would have made your average quite untrue?—A. It would spoil our work. 

Q. For a similar reason to that which Mr. Grant left out, where they had 
been hailed out and had not made any money; it would be quite impossible for 
people to make any money on a commercial basis, on account of the fabulous 
prices paid for their farms?—A. They could go to the woollen mills and make 
good money the year round, or through the winter. 


The CHairMAN: To continue:— 


“A closer examination will reveal the fact that the minus labour 
incomes were due to the extraordinarily high values placed upon the land 
compared with other districts; that is, interest on capital consumed the 
profits. The incorporation of the results obtained on these farms in the 
table would not make a true average for the remaining districts where 
values are normal, nor would the figures obtained in this survey be com- 
parable with figures obtained on similar surveys made in other provinces. 
Secondly, owing to higher prices obtainable for 1919 products than were 
obtainable the previous year, the average revenue from the farms in the 
present survey is much higher. The expenditure not having increased 
in proportion it leaves a general higher average labour income. 

“ The figures given in tables I and Ia are practically self-explanatory, 
but it may be well to call the attention of the reader to some of the out- 
standing facts. In the first place it will be noticed that the plus labour 
income does not increase in the same ratio as the size of the farms, 
as some might expect. There is a difference of $236 in favour of the 
group of farms varying in size from 81 to 100 acres and a difference of 
only $83 between the average of the smallest and the average of the 
largest farms. This shows that there is a tendency for farms of certain 
definite sizes to give larger labour incomes than a little larger or a 
little smaller farms. 
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“Similar surveys conducted in other provinces and in the United 
States have revealed the fact that there are odd-sized farms which are 
too large for one and too small for two men; others are too large for two 
and too small for three men. On these odd-sized farms, with the excep- 
tion of some on which specialization on some particular crop is practised © 
with success, large average labour incomes become possible only through 
intensification of the system of farming and good farm management. 
“The results of this survey would appear to confirm the findings 
arrived at elsewhere and to demonstrate, through the above tables, that 
the most advantageous size of farms to operate are one-man farms of 
from 81 to 100 acres, two-men farms of from 141 to 160 acres and three- 
men farms of 200 acres or more.” ; 
I would like to ask Mr. Elliott a question just at this point; are there not a lot 
of fifty acre farms in Western Ontario? 


Mr. Exuiorr: Not very many. 

The CHarrman: “The writer realizes that there are many factors affect- 
ing the matter of advantageous size, such as type of farming followed, 
nature of the soil of the farm, location, number and age of children, 
available labour in district, and the knowledge and managerial ability 
of the farmer.” 

Q. To return to Lake St. John for a moment, one reason why the people 
there are able to pay such high prices for their farms is that they are prolific 
in their families?7—A. The farms are not supporting the farmers, the forests 
are; they just make their living in the summer out of the farms. 

Mr. Sates: Why include in this “number and age of children,” what has 
that to do with it? 

The Cuairman: I could answer that question, and I think I will answer 
it. A man might have a farm; he might be living on a 150 acre farm, which 
would be really a two-man farm, but if he had two or three growing boys 
between 12 and 18 years of age he might be able to do very well on that farm, 
although he would be the only farmer on it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that the idea, Mr. Ste. Marie?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How many farniers have sons 18, 17, 16 or 15 years of age who are not 
out working either on the father’s farm or for some other farmer; you do not 
call them children?—A. Your question is, how many have sons working on their 
father’s farm? 

Q.-They are considered men, not children, at that age?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know why you put in “number and age of children’”?—A. 
In what Bulletin is that, No. 96 or No. 98? 

Q. It is in Bulletin No. 98, at page 7. 

The Cuarrman: Starting with “The results of this survey” and ending 
with “managerial ability of the farmer.” 

Witness: I have it here. This is the explanation. If a man is alone on 
a farm of 120 acres, it is too small for him to hire a man and too large for one 
man only. If he has some children, say 12 or 13 years old to help him along, 
they can go to the cheese factory, they can help him and enable him to make 
a profit. There are different factors, the size of the farm, the age of the children, 
and all that sort of thing. In this particular survey, as I mentioned previously, 
all the children 14 years and over were credited at the same rate as a man; 
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he would hire another boy of 14 or 15 years, and would give him so much a 
month to work along. It is easier for a man to operate a farm of 140 acres or 
more if he has his own children than it is if he has to hire his neighbour’s 
children to do the work, because when they are his own they do not mind 
working early and late, which is not the case with hired help. The children 
have the interest of the father at heart, not like other children. These are 
observations, things one comes across. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. At what age do the farmer’s children as a rule leave school or cease to 
attend school?—A. That is hard to answer definitely; on some farms they leave 
at 18, 20 or 25, and in other cases they leave at 14. 

Q. Is there a law in Quebec compelling children to go to school until they 
reach a certain age?—A. Not that I know of. One may leave at 12, another 
at 14, 15 or 16. The parents generally send the children to school until they 
get to a certain grade; sometimes they go through the Model School or the 
Academy, then to a college at some distance, or close by as the case may be. 
They generally go through the local school, and when they are through that 
school it is just an odd child that goes to a commercial college or sm‘ other 
college. 

Q. To what grade do the common schools take them?—A. In some parishes 
they have the elementary schools, in some they have the Model, and in some 
the Academy. 

Q. In the average country school, do they go to grade 6 or 7?—A. I am 
not prepared to answer that question; it would need an investigation along that 
line. 

Q. We have got to the point you make, which is that thle children help their 
father on the farm, and do it cheaper than he can hire it done?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you say cheaper?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are more conscientious?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And more efficient?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Saues: This is why I am asking the question; I do not want an injustice 
done to Quebec. If the farmers are educating their children, I want to bring 
that fact out. 

The CuamrMAN: Look at the lower picture, the picture of the children out 
helping to make sugar, in the County of Brome. 

Mr. Sates: It is a very pleasant picture. I hope it gives a true picture of 
Quebec life. 

The CuatrMan: I invite you now to come to the closing of that school in 
the month of June, if we are in session. I think you will say when you see the 
children and the school itself that the picture altogether fails to give a proper 
idea of that pleasurable sight. 

Mr. Sates: There has unfortunately been too much child labour in this 
country, on the farms especially. I know that that applies to the West in a 
very large measure, especially among some of our foreign population, but I am 
very pleased to see that it is being rapidly overcome. It is not as prevalent as 
it used to be, and I hope that the conditions in agriculture will be such that these 
people will be able to afford their children a good education. 

The CHAIRMAN: In Quebec we have made great advances in education in 
the last ten, fifteen or twenty years. We have this advantage also perhaps, 
that we have a large number of boarding schools, largely conducted by religious 
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orders, which give to people of very modest means an opportunity of obtais- 
ing higher education at a very low cost. Possibly we are as favoured in that 
regard as any other part of Canada. We are as favoured in that regard as any 
part of Canada. The religious orders, which belong of course to the denomina- 
tion that the vast majority of the people belong to, have a number of devoted 
men and women who give their time to teaching, for next to nothing; practically 
their clothing, board and lodging. They are Catholic institutions. We have 
some good boarding schools supported by the Protestant denominations but 
the vast majority are Catholic. Then continuing on page 7:— 


“The results obtained through the farm survey of the above groups 
yields the following information:— 

“ Percentages of farms receiving a plus labour income of $600 
or more according to size:— 

40 to 80 acres, 21 per cent. 

81 to 100 acres, 38 per cent. 

101 to 120 acres, 33 per cent. 

121 to 140 acres, 35 per cent. 

141 to 160 acres, 52 per cent. 

161 to 180 acres, 48 per cent. 

181 to 200 acres, 33 per cent. 

200 and more acres, 50 per cent. 


“These figures substantiate the claim made that there are certain 
sized farms preferable to others, and further show that there are greater 
possibilities of farms of large acreage making a larger labour income, and 
also of providing a safe investment for capital which has a tendency to 
increase in value. In studying the factors influencing the labour income 
of the various groups, it will be noticed in table 1A, that the per cent 
cost of total expenses remain very nearly constant for all groups, the 
greatest deviation from the average either up or down being 1-2 per cent, 
regardless of capital invested or size of farms. 

“Tt will also be noticed in this table that the average revenue per 
animal unit, with the exception of two groups, is very nearly constant. 
Further that the increased labour income obtained in some of the groups 
of the various groups of farms studied is not explained by getting a pro- 
portional increased revenue from cash crop sources, but by having a 
larger number of animal units for a given number of acres, making pos- 
sible an average gross per cent revenue exceeding the average total 
expenses. The wider the margin the greater becomes the labour income. 
Without going into the details of revenue or expenses, which are plainly 
set out in the tables, the information obtained through this survey would 
go to show, first, that certain sized farms are to be preferred to others; 
secondly, that there is a greater percentage of high labour income 
obtained on the larger farms; and thirdly, that fair to high labour incomes 
are possible on the smaller farms where good managerial ability is applied. 

“In order to study the farming business, in different parts of the 
province, and the farms following different types of farming, table II 
has been prepared. The reader will kindly remember, as explained in the 
preamble, that the farms supplying the information in the above table 
were situated in four or five parishes surrounding the particular district 
mentioned. 

“Tt will be remarked that all districts, except that of St. Gideon 
(Lake St. John) are making a small plus labour income. The general 
average results obtained though slightly better, concur with those obtained 
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in last year’s survey. To analyze in more detail, the data embodied in 
the averages of the above table, the following two tables have been pre- 
pured.” 


Now let me ask this question. I see that the labour income of the L’Assomption 
district runs far ahead of the other districts. What is the reason for that?—A. 
Tobacco growing. Supplying a very high paying cash crop. The price of tobacco 
has come down a good deal since then, and the cash crop revenue in L’Assomp- 
tion would not be the same. It would be more in keeping with the farms in 
Chateauguay or Lachute. 

Q. The others are very closely the same except in Aubrey, where is that? 
—A. In Chateauguay. 

Q. But the Lachute and two others are very much the same. Stanbridge 
Fast is in the Eastern Townships?—A. Yes. Were the survey repeated to-day, 
L’Assomption would come about on a par with the other two, because tobacco 
has come down. 

Q. Is tobacco below its normal price nhow?—A. Yes, I think it is below 
normal. 

Q. At its normal price would L’Assomption show similar returns to the other 
districts?—A. It would have that tendency, on account of this eash crop, that 
they are making a feature of their crop. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When did tobacco drop below normal?—A. Two yeais aye. 


Mr, Sates: I have not noticed any drop in price to me, the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is this tobacco exported?—A. It is consumed locally. The price went 
so high that everyone started producing tobacco, and as there is no export made 
there was an over supply of the demand. 

Q. Is it a higher grade tobacco than we buy in boxes in the shops?—A. I 
cannot answer specifically, but I am under the impression that some binders are 
grown in Quebec, and fillers are of course. The bulk of the crop is for filling 
purposes. That is inside the cigars. They call that “ filler” tobacco. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What variety do you grow?—A. I think “Cornstalk” is the variety. 
I am not an expert. 

Q. Are cigars made of that tobacco?—A. Yes, the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Montreal are using, not all, but a good percentage of the tobacco grown 
in Quebec. 

Q. Is the quality improving?—A. The superintendent of the tobacco 
station can answer that question more specifically, but I had a chat with him 
not very long ago on this question, and he says the quality of tobacco grown has 
been improved very much recently, because they have taken the means of supply- 
ing the seeds of some varieties, which were adapted to the country. 

Q. They grow the best tobacco on a rather poorer soil, do they not?—A. 
Yes, it is adapted to special districts such as L’Assomption or Joliette or Two 
Mountains. 

Q. Montcalm?—A. Yes, or Missisquoi. 


Mr. Sates: We shall have to call the tobacco manufacturers here to answer 
for themselves. Probably the fact is that they are buying home grown tobacco 
at a much lower price but there has been no corresponding reduction to the man 
-who uses tobacco. 
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Mr. Exniorr: There is an increase in the sales tax. 
Mr. Munro: But that is no exception to the rule. 


Mr. Sates: No, it applies to other things. I am buying the same brand 
that I have been for a long time. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Do you know whether any of this tobacco grown in Quebec is manufac- 
tured by the Macdonald firm?—A. I cannot answer that question specifically. 
There is an enormous amount grown and none of it is exported, therefore it ig 
consumed or manufactured in some way. 


By Mr. Sales: 
@. Have you any idea what the amount or production of tobacco is in 
Canada?—A. No. 
Q. Quite a lot has been grown in Ontario?—A., Yes. 
Q. In the Niagara district? 
Mr. HamMELL: No, in the Essex district. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Is that the usual form, as we see it on the market here, in long leaves?— 
A. I do not use any in that way. I do not know how it is used. 
Q. Is that for use or manufacture? 


Mr. McKay: It is for use. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. What do they call that which the French Canadians sell on the market 
here, is there not a special name?—A. Roll tobacco, do you mean? 
Q. The way they have of putting it up on the farm and selling it?—A. I 
don’t know. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can you tell us how the Quebec farmers sell tobacco? Is it dried?— 
A. It is harvested and put in curing sheds and as soon as it is cured they press 
it into small bales and it is then sold to the factory as such. 

Q. So there is not much waste to the manufacturer?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. What is the price in Quebec to the factory?—A. I am not acquainted 
with the ruling prices. To-day I would imagine it is around 20 or 25 cents per 
pound. I cannot say for sure. 

Mr. Sates: I pay ninety cents for a half pound tin. The man who buys 
it in small packages is paying considerably more for it per pound. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Continuing our discussion of the report of the witness, I do not think 
we will have time to read all of this. Look at page 13:— 


“ Specialized or general farming. 


“As there is in the minds of many interested parties considerable 
uncertainty as to the most profitable type of farming to follow, the 
tables IV and IV-A have been prepared. The farms included in the 
three groups which compose these are farms from the counties of Argen- 
teuil, Chateauguay and L’Assomption, each county supplying almost an 
eual number of farms to the three groups. Hence, the results obtained 
for these three groups are as representative as it is possible to have them 
for such purpose. 
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“The group ‘Dairy farming for city trade’ includes farms which 
produced milk which was sold for city consumption. Some additional 
revenue was obtained from cash crops similar to those grown on the 
farms of the other two groups, but the revenue from this source was 
limited. 

“The second group, ‘Dairy farming plus a cash crop’ takes in 
farms that sold their milk through the butter or cheese factory and on 

8 which seventy per cent of the cash crop revenue was composed of crops 
not marketable through the live stock, such as clover seed, grass seed, 
fruit, maple sugar, tobacco and vegetables. 

“The third group, ‘General Dairy Farms,’ comprises all farms not 
entering in Groups 1 and 2, and of which, in most cases, the leading cash 
crops were hay and grain.” 


Now, in brief, what was the most profitable type between these three, Mr. Ste. 
Marie?—A. You will find a table IV-A and you will find that they are just 
about equal; hardly any difference, just $200. 

Q. $408 as compared with $627?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is half as much again, a fifty per cent increase.—A. I might say 
though that interpreting these factors, the farms that are dairying for city trade 
include the best farms and the best farmers, and yet they are not making a 
revenue in proportion to their ability and the quality of their farms. This is 
due to the fact that they are specializing too much without specializing very 
much. That is, they bring their revenue down to milk purely and simply, and 
some of them are but the bulk are not, specially suited to milk production. 
That is, they may have 20 cows but the general run of their cows produce just 
four or five thousand pounds of milk; therefore that is all they have and they 
are not specialists in milk production and their revenues are low in proportion 
to their ability, because they are the farmers with the better homes and farms. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What do you figure as the average of your dairy cows in pounds of 
milk per year?—A. It is something like 3,400 or 3,600. 

Q. What do you call a profitable dairy cow in Quebec? How much should 
she yield, supposing you started a herd with a pure grade bull and scrub cows, 
what figure would you begin at first in the conditions that prevail now in 
Quebec?—A. I don’t think that a cow yielding less than 5,000 pounds of milk 
should be retained. 

Q. She would be much better if she gave seven?—A. Surely. The aim 
should be about 8,000 pounds. But to start with we should aim at about 5,000. 

Q. That is what you can get by good feed?—A. Yes, this could be brought 
about very quickly through better feeding with the present cows that they have. 

Q. Do you find that there are still a large number of farmers who persist 
in keeping three or four thousand pound cows?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have summed up that situation very well, it seems to me, Mr. 
Ste. Marie, on page 17 at the end:— 

“Every student of farm economics knows:—that where there are poor 
cows on a dairy farm the revenue is correspondingly poor; that a liveli- 
hood on such a farm is possible only by practising most rigid economy; 

‘ that improvements of any kind are practically impossible; that life under 
these conditions becomes a burden; that funds with which to educate the 
growing family are often lacking; and that the family often keep up the 
farm instead of the farm keeping them. All of which breed discontent.” 
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That is very well put I think. 


“Such conditions are expressed by an annual migration to the cities 
of a very large number of boys and girls, who are totally unprepared for 
the life of such centres, while the rural districts are deprived of citizens 
the loss of whom can be ill afforded. Undoubtedly much of this undesir- 
able condition may be laid at the door of the serub bull.” 


Mr. Sates: You might supplement that, Mr. Chairman, with the statement 
on page 23: No. 9 in the general summary. 
“That the scrub bull is causing the Province an annual loss of well 
over $10,000,000 at a very low estimate.” 


When that is carried out all through this Dominion, you can see what an expen- 
sive animal the scrub bull is. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. After your view of the whole situation, do you form any opinion as to 
any new means or methods of getting to these men who persist in keeping scrub 
cattle? Should it be a matter of education, or is there any short cut?—A. I 
might say that while at Ottawa and down at, Ste. Annes, we have done a great 
deal of lecture work in different centres, and at Ste. Annes we have charge of 
20 illustration stations which cover many districts, naturally it is a question of 
education, there is no doubt about that. But at the same time it is not edu- 
cation only of the average farmer; it is also education of the purebred breeder. 
we come across scores of farmers and societies who have bought purebred bulls, 
as they supposed, but they were only scrubs. The results were that these 
supposed purebred bulls did not cause any improvement but caused depreciation 
in the herds. Then the farmers said, what is the use of paying for purebred bulls 
when what we have is just as good. So that is to a certain extent the situation. 
Nevertheless it is certainly important that improvement be made if they are to 
remain on their farms, and retain what they have. In my opinion it could be 
brought about in this way: First, some means should be devised to increase 
production, and that will mean cheaper production as well; the two will go 
together. 

Secondly, better breeding. 

The larger production of the farm crops and better breeding, so as to have 
better cows to be fed with these better crops. These are the two things that 
snust be undertaken. As far as the crops are concerned, it is a question of edu- 
cation. That is a big subject, and we think we have done a good deal to edu- 
cate the agricultural class as a whole, whereas I think we have hardly touched 
the subject. As an instance as far as Quebec is concerned we have several 
departments where we are doing a certain amount of extension work. We have 
the Provincial Department, where an economist is located in the centres, this 
particular economist may have 15, 20, or 30 parishes in his county, and he is the 
man in charge of I don’t know how many farmers, but I presume the average 
parish represents about 200 farmers, and if he has 15 or 20 parishes the result 
is that two or three agricultural lectures are given in the course of the year and 
maybe ten per cent of the farmers attend those lectures. Then there is the farm 
press. In a word, the bulk of the farmers are not reached in a very efficient way. 
Of course that would mean more men, better press, better organization to reach 
everybody. Then apart from that in doing extension work, unless a man is 
organized to do effective extension work, well there again his lectures do not go 
as far as they should. If I might single one topic, for instance; we are talking 
of improving the grade or standard of our cows, displacing the scrub bull. There 
is very little specific information available to put in the hands of this particular 
man to send to the farmers. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Could not the Government bring the bull to the farmer?—A. They could 
if the breeders would produce them. An organization might be made, but that 
work has been established for a good many years, yet the percentage of pure 
bred breeders who have availed themselves of the advantage of having their 
cows qualified to produce by official recognition, is very limited; I am not pre- 
pared to say just what percentage, but other divisions could do that, and the 
percentage of our purebred cows who are qualified in the records is rather small. 
In the last two or three years many men have looked at this work rather favour- 
ably, but the present number is small. Many economists have come to me and 
said, if you can promise that next spring we can obtain R.O.P.—record of perfor- 
mance—stock—that is cows that have a record of giving a sufficiency of milk— 
they would say, during the winter work we will start to influence many of these 
farmers to buy these bulls, but if we have not a specific statement to put into 
their hands, that we will be able perhaps to obtain 15 or 20 bulls, they cannot 
go ahead and ask the farmers to prepare to buy those bulls, because they don’t 
know whether they will be able to buy them or not. You know the farmer’s 
mentality; if they are fooled once, as we say, it makes it very hard to go back 
to them; they keep themselves on the reserved side, and I don’t blame them. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the farmer who persists in breeding the scrub bull 
is usually the man who does not read the agricultural press?—A. Very much so. 

Q. And he does not go to fairs, he sits at home, and smokes that filthy 
tobacco I was talking about a while ago, and is satisfied with his lot. Those are 
the men who are hard to reach. A man who does not attend the Farmer’s Insti- 
tute may occasionally buy a scrub bull with a pedigree, but his lack of education 
prevents him knowing that it is a scrub although with a pedigree?—A. Then 
there are the breeders who breed good stock, but they cannot sell at what it cost 
them. There are men who have record of performance young bulls for sale, and 
they may be offered $50 or $75. Those men do not realize the importance of 
advertising te get their stuff known and they get discouraged. So I think some 
_ organization should be made in the near future, it may take a year or two more, 
so that some encouragement will be given to induce the breeders to produce the 
better stock, J mean the officially recognized animals, and that no bulls should 
be registered in the course of two or three years unless they are qualified in the 
R.O.P. record. 

Q. And the rest should be castrated?—-A. Well, I would not say they should 
be castrated. There are others that might not qualify but serve a useful 
purpose until the day comes when we have sufficient animals to supply the 
demand. If we were to castrate all those that did not come up to the standard 
required for qualification, the supply might not equa! the demand; so that it 
might not be wise to castrate them, but I would certainly support any move that 
would be made to increase the production of good animals. And I think it 
would be a, wise move and to the benefit of the purebred breeders themselves, if 
in the course of two or three years, giving them time to prepare themselves, that 
no sire would be recognized unless he was from qualified stock. 


Mr. Monro: I think that is a very important point. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And the pedigree should be granted by the record of performance?—A. 
Yes. 
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By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. While that is important, it might work an injustice in some cases, for 
instance you might have as good a heifer out of a high class cow, and her sire 
of the same quality, and yet the heifer might suffer a loss of one quarter through 
an accident or an affection of the udder. You could not very well get a large 
record from her for anything like her dam?—A. That is a question of adjust- 
ment. In the case of a heifer, the sire and dam and grand-dam, if they were 
qualified, that. might be far enough back. 

Q. You would have to set a well worked out standard?—A. Yes, naturally. 

Q. Are your farmers in Quebec taking advantage of the Federal Govern- 
ment Bull Distribution system?—A. Yes, they are to a certain extent but they 
are not enthusiastic in that regard. It does not seem to work very well in 
practice. 

Q. In British Columbia in the outlying sections, they have rendered a very 
valuable service, particularly where the farmer is cutting a farm out of the 
bush. and could not think of purchasing a sire, but by getting the services of a 
good sire they accumulate a good herd. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. According to table 7, there are less than fifty per cent of your farmers 
using pure bred bulls—A. You will note there that it is mentioned that they 
had or were using the services of a purebred sire. If a man only took his cow 
to a purebred sire we said he availed himself of that service. Whereas ten per 
cent of farmers having purchased bulls would be high. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you favour a system of compulsory castration of all undesirable 
bulls?—A. I would not object, but I don’t think the public would take to that 
at all. 

Q. You don’t think the farmers are ready for it?—A. No, I don’t think 
compulsory measures work well with the people. There are other means that 
work very much better, such as education. 

Q. But much slower?—A. Yes, but it is the best in the long run, I think. 

Q. You are speaking of an education campaign. Do you think we are 
spending too much in trying to reach farmers who will not either read the press 
or attend the lectures; might we not reach them more effectively by educating, 
in the public schools, the young boys and girls who, to-morrow will be the men 
and women?—A. No, I don’t think so. I had the opportunity of lecturing a 
good deal this winter, and wherever we went, despite cold weather and storms, 
we had crowded halls. That shows that they are anxious for information, and 
they don’t get enough of it. 

Q. Would it not be easier to reach the masses by getting into the schools 
and getting it into the young minds, while they are fertile, so that they will not 
lose it? A. Then the question arises of how to get it into the schools. 

Q. That is the point. Are we making enough effort to get it into schools?— 
A. I am not prepared to say. I know we are not doing a great deal of that. 
We have the school gardens and all that, but that might mean ten or fifteen 
years yet before we get results. And if we don’t get results before ten or fifteen 
years, lots of things are bound to happen between now and then. 

Q. We have been trying for 20 years to do this very thing you are speaking 
about, and we are not getting very far yet; whereas, if we had started 20 years 
ago to get into the young minds, we might have been nearer our object to-day 
than we are?—A. Yes, but I doubt if we have been making a real effort in a 
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systematic and persistent way to get to the public this matter of the pure-bred 
sires and their value. 

Q. What percentage of the public do you reach with your works?—A. 
Maybe fifty per cent. 

Q. Do you think it is as much as fifty per cent?—A. I doubt it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you reach twenty per cent?—-A. Yes, I would think so. Either the 
lecture work or extension work, Provincial or Federal, is well received by the 
public in Quebec as a whole. If the weather is good we always get a big crowd. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. In our district when we have a meeting, the lecturers are well received, 
there is a good audience, but I think I am safe in saying about 25 per cent are 
interested, and will follow the work, and the others hang back. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Don’t you think it would be a good thing for the Government to take a 
farm and operate it on a commercial basis, showing exactly what can be done 
in dollars and cents? Would not that be the finest form of education?—A. It 
might be wise if you can get the men to operate it in a commercial way, but it 
is hard to get a man who will make it a success, because you have to depend on 
hired labour if you run a farm that way. 

Q. Running it yourself for instance?—-A. But running it myself I would 
have to depend on hired labour and as far as I know personally there is no man 
who can operate a farm commercially with hired labour and make a success in 
the present conditions. 

Q. There is an important point there that you have not carried out as far 
as Prof. Leitch has, showing the number of hours work per day, and the 
remuneration allowed for labour. How many hours a day do the farmers of 
Quebec work?—A. Some will work curing the rush season of the year ten or 
fifteen hours. Naturally in the dead season they do not work as much, but the 
general run of farmers work long hours, early and late. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were you born on a farm?—A. Yes, born and brought up on a farm and 
worked there until I was 20 or 25 years of age. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Then tell us what the hours are?—A. At the home farm for instance? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. No, in the place where you were brought up.—A. We generally start to 
work in the morning about five o’clock or half past; milk the cows. We were 
through at half past seven at night, and we generally took time for lunch and 
then back to work. We operated a mixed dairy farm, winter dairying, so that 
means that we were working the year round. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And the remuneration per hour? How much per hour do you assume the 
farmer earns for his labour?—-A. Sometimes something, sometimes nothing at 
all. If he counts interest on capital invested, the remuneration for the labour 
of a farmer is not very much. 


(Mr. J. A. Ste. Marie} 
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Q. Why should he not have interest on his capital? If your father left 
you a house, you would not let someone live in it rent free?—A. No, but we 
have to take the situation as it is. 

Q. Why should not the same cold-blooded business principle be applied to 
the investment in a farm as in anything else?—A. The best reply I can give to 
that is that of industrial production; it does not matter if it is from the mine, 
the forest or the factory, it is generally sold on the cost of production plus profit 
basis; whereas on the farms the goods are sold for what the farmer is offered ; 
he has to take what he can get; he does not set the price, he cannot organize it. 
It is the same thing the world over. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Exactly. There is no organization; the farmers are an unorganized 
body surrounded on all sides by organized bodies who set their own prices at the 
cost of production plus profit?—A. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman: Are there any further questions? If not, 1 am sure we 
are very much obliged to Professor Ste. Marie. 

Then it has been moved by Mr. Sinclair, seconded by Mr. Munro, and 
ordered :— 

That Messrs. J. A. Clark, Superintendent Experimental Station, and A. 
E. Dewar, farmer and fruit grower, both of Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, be summoned to give evidence before this Committee on a date to be 
set by the Chairman. 

We will resume at half past ten on Monday. 

Mr. Sates: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn. I thought 
we were going to draw up a Interim Report. 

Mr. HaMMELL: It is left to the Chairman to do that. 

The CuHatrman: No, I would have to submit it to the Committee. The 
- only subject we are ready to report on is Ocean Freights. I have not got it 
ready. 

Mr. Sates: In making that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention one 
suggestion, that it was proved over and over again by the witnesses that the 
matter of return cargoes from Great Britain must be considered in determining 
a rate. If it appeals to the members of the Committee, I think that a refer- 
ence to an increase in the British preference should certainly be made. 

The CuatrMan: I have no objection to bringing that in and we will discuss 
it. 

Mr. Extiorr: That is a very debatable point, Mr. Sales. 

The Cuamrman: It will be debated, but that is the purpose I will endeavour 
to bring it in as early as I can in the week. I wish I could promise definitely 
for Monday. 


Adjourned until 10.30 a.m. Monday, 16th April, 1923. 


House oF Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 268, 
Monpay 16th April, 1923. 
The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 


throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 
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JoHN Wiiu1AM Warp: Called and Sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Ward?—-A. I am the secretary of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture. 

Q. Any other occupation?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You come here representing the Council?—A. Yes. I am a member of 
a committee that was appointed by the Canadian Council of Agriculture at a 
meeting held in Toronto on the 27th to the 31st of March, and I was appointed 
by the Council to lay before this Committee the views of the Council with 
regard to the condition of agriculture. 

Q. Then you probably have something prepared to lay before us, and if we 
follow our usual practice we will ask you to briefly state your case, and then 
as you go on, or after you have finished, we will ask you some questions. You 
will realize, Mr. Ward, that we have had a vast deal of evidence, and it might 
be well to condense as much as possible. However, I do not want to hamper 
you or limit you in any way in the presentation of your case——A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have followed the evidence that has been given here as far as I could by 
reading the evidence and also in some cases by attending and I think it has been 
demonstrated to you already that agriculture is in an unsatisfactory condition so 
far as the remuneration of the producer is concerned and I desire to point out 
two important factors which have contributed to the present state of affairs, 
and I desire also to suggest a remedy. 

In the first place I wish to deal with the increase in the cost of production 
which is caused by the protective tariff. 

Put in the fewest possible words the grievance which the farmers whom I 
represent have against the tariff is this: That the farmer sells his main products 
in the open ma:kets of the world and in competition with the world, but when 
he comes to buy his implements of production and the necessities of life he must 
buy in a protected market and pay artificially enhanced prices. 

I submit that the protective tariff as we have it in Canada today imposes 
a serious and unnecessary burden upon the farmer, that it increases his cost of 
production very materially, and that it has reduced his profits under present 
conditions to the vanishing point. 

I submit that this is unjust to the farmer and that the development and 
prosperity of Canada are being hampered by the present system of tariff pro- 
tection. 

We object to protection on principle. We object to it not only because it 
hurts our own pockets and has helped very materially to make the agricultural 
industry unprofitable, but we object to it because it is class legislation—because 
it is deliberately designed to benefit one section of the people at the expense of 
others. 

I have endeavoured to secure for the information of the Committee some 
fizures showing the extent of the burden which is placed upon the farmers of 
Canara by the tariff. 


« 


Agricultural Implements 


Dealing first with agricultural implements, I find that the report of the 
Department of Customs and Excise for the year ending March 31, 1921, shows 
that the imports of dutiable goods classified as farm equipment in that year 
totalled $11,425,848 on which duty was collected amounting to $1,917,369.67 
which was at the average rate of 16.78 per cent. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me interrupt you here. You say “classified as farm equipment.” 
What does that include? Perhaps you have it later on, but the phrase “farm 
equipment” to me is a little vague—A. There is a heading in the customs 
report, “farm equipment,” and I have taken that item. It is given on page 280 
of the Annual Report of the Department of Customs and Excise for 1921-22. 
Would you like me to read the items? 

'  Q. Yes, I think so, because farm equipment might go all the way from a 
mower down to the equipment of the farm kitchen for instance-——A. The items 
included under that heading which I have reference to are:— 


Binding attachment. 

Cream separators, steel bowls for. 

Cream separators. 

Cultivators and weeders, parts of. 

Machines, traction, detached, not being plows, adapted for tile drainage 
on farms, valued retail at not more than $3,000 each and paris 
thereof for repairs. 

Drills, seed. 

Portable engines with boilers in combination for farm purposes. 

Repairs for traction engines, gas or gasoline for farm purposes valued at 
not more than $1,400 including automobile traction attachments. 
Traction engines, gas or gasoline for farm purposes valued at not more 

than $1,400 in the country of production. 

Traction engines for farm purposes, 0D.0.p. 

Fanning mills. 

Fodder or feed cutters. 

Forks pronged. 

Grain crushers. 

Harrows and parts of. 

Harvesters, self binding. 

Hay loaders. 

Hay presses. 

Hay tedders. 

Hoes. 

Horse rakes. 

Knives, hay or straw. 

Knives, edging. 

Lawn mowers. - 

Manure spreaders. 

Mowing machines. 

Plows and parts of. 

Posthole diggers. 

Potato diggers. 

Rakes, n.o.p. 

Reapers. 

Rollers, farm, road or field. 

Scythes. 

Sickles or reaping hooks. 

Spades and shovels of iron or steel n.o.p. 

Threshing machine separators. 

Threshing machine separators, parts of, including wind stackers, baggers 
weighers and self feeders therefor, finished parts thereof when 
imported separately. 

Windmills and complete parts therefor. 

Parts of agricultural implements, or other agricultural implements. 
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These are the items included there. : 

This gives us item No. 1 in the increased cost of agricultural implements 
caused by the tariff, but it by no means represents the whole of the addition to 
the cost of implements resulting from protection. 

In the first place, there must be added the profits of the importer and 
dealer upon the duty paid. When the importer brings in an article which costs 
him $100 and pays a duty of $20 upon it, he must naturally obtain a profit upon 
$120 instead of $100. If only one profit of $25 is added, $20 becomes $25. That 
gives us item No. 2, dealers’ profit on duty, 25 per cent of $1,917,369.67 or 
$479,342.42. ae. 

In the case of agricultural implements, I submit that there is also justifica- 
tion for the claim that the price of the home manufactured article is also increased 
approximately to the same extent as that of the imported machine. In other 
words I claim that if the duties were reduced or removed altogether, implements 
manufactured in the United States would be reduced in price and Canadian 
manufacturers would be compelled by competition to reduce their prices by an 
equal amount. I am not asserting that all manufacturers increase their prices 
by the amount of the tariff. 


By Mr. Stansell: 

. Q. If I may interrupt, in connection with the reduction of duties, if there 
was no tariff between the two countries, how would you prevent a gigantic com- 
bine between the manufacturers on both sides of the line to fix their prices, 
would not that be possible?—A. I presume anything is possible, sir, but I do 
not see any reason why we should not be able to buy implements from the 
United States just as we do to-day except that there would not be any duty. 

Q. It is quite possible that if there were no national boundaries or restric- 
tions there might be a world-wide combine which would be more detrimental 
to the people than the present condition, under the tariff?—A. A combination 
would be more difficult if it had to include all the manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada. That would be much more difficult than simply a combine 
of Canadian manufacturers. , 

Q. Possibly it would, but if a reduction of the duties operated as the 
friends of the tariff say it would, enabling a big manufacturer on the other side 
to put the smaller concerns on this side out of business, when they had only one 
manufacturer left on this side it would be very easy to get him to co-operate 
with them and we would have one combine in the place of two. 

Mr. Catpwe: If I might interject, Mr. Chairman, I think that is an 
argument that has been ridden to death. 

The Cuairman: I think in fairness to Mr. Stansell that questions should 
be answered, and then if you wish to make any observations, I will not prevent 
you, Mr. Caldwell. But I think that any discussion should take place between 
the witness and the questioner——A. I do not think there is anything in that. I 
do not see any reason why taking the tariff off should cause a combine. There 
are two or three things that are imported into Canada free of duty, that con- 
cern the agricultural industry; there is the cream separator; I do not know that 
there is a combine of the manufacturers of cream separators, to put anyone out 
of business. And we gct our twine free of duty and there is real, competition 
between the manufacturers of twine in the United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the world, and the result is that twine is very little higher in price now 
than it was before the war, but agricultural implements are very much higher. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I am not trying to prove the great advantage of the tariff. I am not 
a very high tariff man, but I want to find a remedy for existing conditions, and 
[Mr. J. W. Ward 
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to be sure that the remedy is not worse than the disease, and knowing that 
human nature is always the same, I wanted to know what your opinion was 
as to the removal of all tariff barriers whether there would be a danger of what 
I have said?—A. Well, my answer is that I do not think so. 

In the case of agricultural implements, however, there is good reason 
for making this claim—that the price of the Canadian-made machine has 
increased by the amount of the duty—because if Canadian machinery were 
cheaper than that which comes from the United States, farmers would naturally 
purchase Canadian machinery almost exclusively and imports would practi- 
cally cease. Instead of that being the case, prices of Canadian-made and 
imported implements are practically equal, and imports from the United States 
continue in large volume. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just there, can you tell the Committee whether or not there are duties 
imposed on these articles going into the United States or whether they go in 
there free?—A. I] am not sure, sir, what the new tariff in the United States is 
on that. 

Q. The new tariff was not in force in the year ending March 31st, 1921? 
—A. Well, I do not remember what the American tariff was. I have not 
looked that up. 


Mr. CatpweELi: That is on farm machinery. 


The Cruairman: I do not think there was any but I was wondering whether 
the witness knew. 


The Witness: I do not remember. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. What effect would it have if the remedy you propose, the removal of 
the tariff, were applied, and the American tariff still remained as it is, over 
which we have no control? That is taking down the tariff on imports of 
machinery or anything else under that head, the tariff that the Americans have 
in force being rather high, would that be beneficial to business in Canada?—A. . 
The first result of that would be, that we should have a lower cost of living in 
this country than they have in the United States, if we had no duties and they 
had a high tariff, and the result would be that we would have a lower cost of 
production and our manufacturers would be in a very advantageous position 
to beat the American manufacturers in the markets of the world. 


Mr. Catpwe tt: I believe there is no duty on farm implements going from 
Canada to the United States. 


The CuarrMan: I have asked the Secretary to go to the library and get 
the last tariff and the Underwood Tariff. We will get the facts as to whether 
there is or is not; I think there is none. 


Mr. CaLtpweE.u: I would like to continue this question, Mr. Chairman, if I 
might, in view of the fact that the question will go on the record, and the reply 
to it. The witness is not advocating the taking of the duty off everything com- 
ing from the United States, he is in favour of the taking off of the duty on farm 
implements. Would he advocate, in view of the high tariff on some goods 
coming from the United States, while they pay no duty on goods going to the 
United States, the taking off of the tariff, or some of it; if there was a high duty 
going to the United States, the condition would or might be different. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. If you consider only agricultural implements, how would you decrease 
the cost of production of our manufactured goods, if this only applies to agri- 
cultural implements?—A. If you would hear what I have to say on that matter, 
perhaps your questions would be better or more applicable. If you will let me 
finish this matter of the tariff, I think it would be as well, because I will deal 
with some of the things you are asking me about. 

Mr. SranseE.u: I thought it better to go through with it, since the question 
was raised. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You spoke of free imports of agricultural implements. Do you propose 
to deal with that later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you do not, I would like you to tell us what you include in free 
-materials—raw or finished materials?—A. Both. 

The CuarrMawn: As the witness has a carefully prepared written statement, 
T think we had better let him read it, and there will be certain questions which 
suggest themselves to us, which may be answered in the latter part of his 
remarks. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I was referring to that myself; if one is allowed to ask 
questions another should be allowed to ask questions too. 

The CHarrMan: We will all impose this rule upon ourselves, and the Chair- 
man will follow his own ruling. 


Witness: The farmer then not only pays the duty on imported machinery 
and the dealers’ profit on the duty but also an equal amount in added cost when 
he buys Canadian-made implements. 

A report prepared by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, published in 1922, shows that the products of 
the agricultural group of manufactures in Canada in the calendar year 1920 were 
valued at $50,301,302. This total includes $1,683,634 worth of cream separators 
which are not dutiable, and if this item be eliminated the total production is 
$48,617,668. Turning again to the Customs report we find that in the year 
ending March 31, 1921, exports of agricultural implements totalled $12,647,602, 
or excluding cream separators ($157,208) $12,490,394. Subtracting exports 
from the Canadian production, excluding cream separators in each case, we find 
that there was an apparent consumption of Canadian-made implements of a 
class which when imported are subject to duty, to the value of $36,127,274. 
The average tariff rate of 16-78 per cent applied to this figure gives us $6,062,- 
156.57, which is item No. 3 which the farmer had to pay in the increased cost 
of his implements, and adding again 25 per cent of this for the dealers’ profit we 
get item No. 4, $1,515,539.14. The four items I have given total $9,974,407.80, 
which I estimate as the increased cost to the farmer of agricultural implements 
by reason of the tariff in one year. This by the way is 5-2 times as much as 
the Dominion Government received in revenue from the duties on agricultural 
implements. 

Does the implement industry need protection? Even if we were to admit 
for the sake of argument that a tariff may sometimes be justified in order to 
protect infant industries and enable them to become established, I submit that 
even on this ground the agricultural implement industry has long ago reached 
the stage where its protection is no longer necessary. Perhaps the best test that 
can be applied in order to ascertain whether or not an industry is able to stand 
on its own feet and meet competition on equal terms, is an examination of the 
figures of imports and exports. If we find that the products of Canadian fac- 
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tories are being sold abroad in competition with the goods of other countries, it 
is a fair inference that they could also he sold in this country under similar con- 
ditions. The reports of the Customs Department show the folowing figures with 
regard to farm equipment: 


Year ending Free Dutiable 
March 31 Imports Imports Exports 
1921.. .. .. .. $13,092,094 $11,425,848 $12,647,602 
W922 es ra ae 2,501,661 5,270,058 Diate bon 


An examination of the detailed figures shows that in the fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, exports considerably exceeded imports in seven of the principal imple- 
ments used on Canadian farms. The figures are as follows: 


Year ending March 31, 1921:— 


Imports Exports 
Harvesters and binders ..).< ., .«,;SLO00La¢o $2,826,657 
Plows and, parts Of isc «iss Jai eee 3,628,386 
Wrowine MACHINES of ee 79,275 1,005,453 
Cultivators and weeders .. -. .. 117,170 488,133 
Dees GiiiSi. ot ke tee 211,580 421,899 
Ekarrows) and Pants, Ol jo eee 382,770 355,339 
Rakes “(horse and niosp/)' 9: 45,468 168,453 

Year ending March 31, 1922:— 

Imports Exports 
Harvesters 0.0.30. 6 208, SP a ea $ 449,013 
Plowsandtipartaiof 24) 7y6q oe 554,846 1,465,919 
Mowing: mathmess.\2upe Gb Gane 36,143 369,762 
Cultivators .. .. 9. -. 3. 62,695 180,280 
Seedddrilisned'). bie [agi iter: 38,079 500,084 
Rakesds. jad! avoda S&O) mi aeae 8,095 49 353 
Harrows : and «parts tof ia. 8 71,178 134,335 


The Customs report also shows the countries to which these Canadian-made 
implements were exported. In the fiscal year 1921, our Canadian manufactur- 
ers sent plows to the value of $1,229,852 to the United States. Of cultivators 
they sent $163,414 worth to Australia, $112,519 worth to France and $94,273 
worth to the United States. Of drills they sent $111,206 worth to Australia 
and $193,641 worth to Argentina. Of harrows they sent $43,878 worth to, the 
United States and $88,013 worth to Australia. Of harvesters (the Customs 
department calls a binder a harvester) they sent $300,889 worth to the United 
Kingdom, $730,248 worth to Australia, $929,602 worth to France, $257,071 
worth to Spain and $389,928 worth to the United States. 

In the face of these facts it is difficult to understand how it is possible to 
justify the continuance of protective duties on agricultural implements imported 
into Canada. If our Canadian manufacturers can sell their implements in 
Australia, in France, in Spain, in the United Kingdom, in Argentina and even 
in the United States in competition with manufacturers in those countries and 
in all parts of the world, surely they can meet the same competitors, and meet 
them successfully, in Canada. We have indeed the evidence of one of the 
largest if not the largest implement company in Canada that they do not need 
protection. The late Mr. Thomas Findley, then President of the Massey-Harris 
Company, giving evidence before the Tariff Commission at Winnipeg, September 
14th, 1920, said: 


“So far as the Massey-Harris Company is concerned, even to-day 
placing no other consideration in the scales but that of money-making, 
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we should be quite prepared to have the tariff taken off our implements 
if at the same time it were taken off everything that enters into the cost 
of producing them. In fact, considering how large our foreign trade is in 
proportion to the whole, we honestly believe we could make more money 
under such a free trade condition than we are making at the present time. 

On August 14th, 1917, following a very full discussion of the whole 
tariff situation and its effect upon our company, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed by our directors and placed upon the minutes 
of the board: 

“A further discussion of the tariff situation followed and the Presi- 
dent submitted figures illustrating the effect of the tariff on our business, 
and, while the consensus of opinion was that, given free materials, 
machinery and all other articles entering into the manufacture of our 
goods and the operation of our plants, we would be as well off with free 
agricultural implements, it was not thought desirable to make a state- 
ment of any kind at present with regard to the position, on account of 
the unsettled political situation, and the feeling that the effect of practic- 
ally free trade on other ‘manufacturing industries might be different from 
its effect on ourselves.’ ” 

Effect of Duties Generally 

So far I have dealt only with the duties on agricultural implements, but 
these of course are only one item in the farmer’s costs. The ten million dollars 
in round numbers which I have spoken of as the increased cost of agricultural 
implements does not include any estimate of the increased cost of farm buildings 
due to the duties on lumber, hardware, paint and cement. It does not include 
any allowance for the increased cost of oil for lubricating and fuel purposes, it 
does not include anything for the duties upon harness, or fencing, fertilizers, 
spraying materials or anything else, other than agricultural implements, that is 
used upon the farm. Neither does it include any estimate of the increase in the 
cost of living—the food, clothing, furniture, household equipment, coal and the 
general necessities of life. All of these things are part of the farmer’s cost of 
production, and it is difficult to find any item in the farmer’s expenses, or indeed 
in the expenses of anyone living in this country, which is not, directly or in- 
directly, increased by reason of the protective tariff. 

I think it must be admitted that the cost of living generally is increased 
for all the people by the protective tariff, and that means that everyone who 
works for a living, whether he be a labourer, a clerk, a professional man, a 
business man, a mechanic, or a Member of Parliament, must be paid at a higher 
rate in order to enjoy the same scale of comfort. This means not only that we 
must pay a higher price for the commodities and services which we purchase as 
individuals, but it means also that our public expenditures are larger, and our 
taxes, municipal, provincial and federal, are higher than they otherwise would be. 

But while the tariff increases the farmer’s cost of production and all his 
expenses, it does not, so far as his main products at least are concerned, benefit 
him by one cent. The farmer, it should be noted, has no opportunity to pass 
on to others his increased cost of production. When the manufacturer finds 
his costs have gone up, he raises his prices; when the merchant’s expense 
increases he takes a bigger margin of profit, when the workman has to meet 
a rise in the cost of living his right to a larger wage is recognized. But the 
farmer, depending upon foreign markets very largely for the price of his 
products, is helpless. He cannot insist on higher prices but must take what 
the market affords, and he becomes the victim to whom the manufacturer, the 
middleman and the wage earner pass on a large part of their increased costs, 


together with a considerable portion of their tax bills. 
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Let me interject here, Mr. Chairman, to say that it has been suggested 
that there is one place to which the farmer can pass on his increased cost, that 


is. to his wife and family, who work without wages and even the necessities 
of life. 


A burden on industry 


The protective tariff is generally supposed to be a benefit to our manufac- 
turing industries, but I submit that it is not an unmixed blessing even to them. 
It is true that the tariff schedules have been drawn up in such a way as to impose 
as little burden as possible upon the manufacturer, and that raw materials and 
partly finished products when imported for use by manufacturers come in 
either free or at rates of duty much below the average. The manufacturers 
nevertheless pay considerable amounts in import duties, and their cost of 
manufacturing is increased by reason of the fact that it is carried on in a 
protected country and because the cost of living of their employees is increased 
by the tariff. When his goods are sold in the home market the protected 
manufacturer is no doubt able to amply recoup himself by the higher price 
which protection—and sometimes combination—enables him to secure, but the 
manufacturer who produces for export suffers the disadvantages, without getting 
the advantages, of protection. 

It would be difficult to give an exact figure as to the increase in the cost 
of living and of commodities generally which results from the tariff. We know, 
however, from the Customs returns that the average rate of duty collected 
on all imports, dutiable and free, for the year ending March 31, 1922, was 
16.25 per cent. The average rate on dutiable goods was 24.51 per cent. On raw 
materials and goods not ready for consumption, the duties are below the average, 
and on finished goods such as the consumer purchases, the average is of course 
higher. I believe that it would be a fair statement that the cost of everything 
which we buy in this country is at least 20 per cent higher on the average than 
it would be if there was no protective tariff. This means that for every dollar’s 
worth of wheat which the farmer sells he gets only 80 cents worth of com- 
modities and services in return. It means that the wage earner who gets $20 
a week can only buy $16 worth of food, clothing, shelter and amusements 
with his money. It means that the manufacturer whose plant costs a million 
dollars a year to operate is paying $200,000 a year more than is necessary. It 
means that the whole national income is depreciated in its purchasing power 
by 20 per cent of the total. 


Tariff Reduction Proposed 


I do not think the Committee would wish me to go into details as to the 
changes which the farmers whom I represent desire to see made in the present 
tariff law, but I may say that in general terms what we immediately seek is: 

A substantial, all round reduction of the Customs tariff on the necessities 
of life. 

An increase in the British preference. 

Reciprocity with the United States along the lines of the 1911 agreement. 

Free importation of agricultural implements, fertilizers, lumber, cement, 
illuminating, fuel and lubricating oils, and of all raw materials and machinery 
used in the manufacture of these things. 

Vehicles I find I have missed, but that item should go in after Agricultural 
Implements. It is meant to be agricultural vehicles. 

Just here I think it is important to consider the first clause, a substantial, 


all round reduction of the Customs tariff on the necessities of life, because if 
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that takes place it will reduce the cost of manufacture. If you take one partic- 
ular industry and reduce the protection which it has enjoyed, that puts it at a 
disadvantage as compared with other industries; we must admit that. So when 
we reduce the tariff anywhere, it seems to me that it ought to be reduced all 
round, as far as possible, and that the thing works either way. When one in- 
dustry gets protection, another needs it, and when you begin increasing, there is 
no telling when to stop, and when you begin decreasing, the more you decrease 
in one direction the more easily you can decrease in another. 

I would like to impress upon the Committee before concluding this statement 
the fact that the farmers for whom I speak feel very strongly that they have a 
very serious grievance in the burden that is imposed upon them by the protective 
tariff. They ask no favours at the expense of any other section of the com- 
munity, but they do object to a law which imposes a tax upon them for the bene- 
fit of persons engaged in another occupation. 

Even if the farmers were able to carry the burden it would be unjust, and 
I think vou will agree with me that sufficient evidence has been laid before this 
Committee by previous witnesses to convince you that the farmer is absolutely 
unable to-day to carry any unnecessary burden. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to lay before you a resolution with regard to long 
term credits. Do you wish to hear that, or would you like to ask me some 
questions? 

The CHarRMAN: It depends a great deal upon this, Mr. Ward; do you pro- 
pose to remain in attendance upon the Sessions of this Committee? 


Witness: I expect to remain in the city for a while, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuarrMan: What we hoped to do was, to open up our investigation of 
tural credits next week, and although we would be glad to hear you now if it 
would meet your personal convenience better, still if you were to be here next 
week it might be preferable to hear you next week, when other witnesses will be 
heard on the same question. 


Witness: That will be satisfactory to me; I intend to be here next week. 


The Cuarrman: That will be very satisfactory. Have you any questions 
to ask, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. There is this question, whether there is any danger in certain industries 
of having a substanial reduction or an elimination of the tariff, or whether there 
should not be a gradual reduction on them all. Another question I would like 
to ask is, would you think it advisable if we went on with a gradual reduction 
looking towards the final elimination of the tariff, but without a reciprocal action 
on the part of our chief competitor; in other words, when you are dealing with 
a high tariff people, would you say that we should work towards free trade?—A. 
Suppose we as consumers pay duties upon goods we import into this country, I 
think it would be very foolish of us to impose a penalty upon ourselves simply 
because the people of another country are penalizing themselves. 

Q. But under an ‘arrangement such as that, where do you consider the man- 
ufacturing centres of all the main manufactured articles would land?—A. Of 
course you must understand that I have not suggested that the tariff should be 
wiped out. We recognize that we have to deal with conditions as they are, that 
industries have been built up under certain conditions, and that a great deal of 
readjustment would have to be made, and a great deal of hardship would probaly 
occur if those conditions were suddenly changed. What we desire is, that some 
progress should be made along that line, and I believe that if we reduced our 
tariffs generally and so reduced the cost of living and the cost of production, that 
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that would be an advantage to our manufacturers. They are now striving to 
increase their foreign markets; the Government is endeavouring to assist them, 
we have trade agents all over the world, we spend a lot of money improving the 
harbours and channels of navigation and so on to increase our foreign trade. 
The more we can do to reduce the cost of producing goods in this country, the 
more easily our manufacturers will be able to get into foreign markets and in- 
crease their trade there. I am speaking now to a Committee that is dealing with 
the conditions of agriculture generally, not the condition of the manufacturing 
industry. I am here to say that the tariff increases the cost of production; J 
believe that is something you want to get at, and if it is agreed that the tari 
does increase the cost of production, the question is whether that is not a reason 
why you should recommend that the tariff be reduced. I do not see any justice 
init. The tariff in effect is a tax upon the farmer—I am speaking of the farmer, 
although this may apply to others, it is a tax upon the farmer presumably for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, and I say that there is no justice in a tax imposed 
upon one section of the community for the benefit of another. It is to save the 
business of this country. The tariff is also preventing immigration into this 
country. If settlers could come into this country and buy their machinery, their 
food, their clothing, the material for their houses, and everything else at a lower 
cost, there would be more people coming into this country, and they would have a 
better chance of making a living when they get here than they have at the 
present time, and from the point of view of the agricultural industry, there is an 
unjust and unnecessary burden placed upon us. That is the position I take. 


By Mr, Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Ward, do you know what the average tariff in the United States 
is?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is it higher than the Canadian average?—A. I don’t know. I know the 
proportion of the revenue the United States enjoys from the tariff is very much 
smaller than ours. 

Q. You spoke of cheapening the cost of production as a result of the 
lowering of the tariff?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Also of the effect it would have upon the cost of living?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will admit I think that the average cost of living is lower in the 
United States than it is in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also that the cost of living is lower in Great Britain than it is in 
Canada?—A. I believe it is. 

Q. Can we hope to reduce the cost of living—I am not speaking of the 
people but as a class—to the level of what it is in Great Britain and what it 
is in the United States, owing to our peculiar conditions?—A. Practically I 
think we could reduce it to the level of the United States. It is true that 
the United States is a highly protected country; here in Canada we buy 
from a highly protected country, and we put on another protection, so that 
we pay high tariff prices to the United States plus the Canadian tariff, and 
a great deal of our imports of course come from the United States, because 
their country is somewhat similar to ours, and they produce the kind of goods 
we need. We pay high prices caused by the tariff, and on top of that we put 
our own tariff. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to ask you this question; have you any figures along the 
line of the duty free raw material imported by the manufacturer; is it not 
a fact that the Canadian manufacturer to-day virtually enjoys free trade 


owing to the fact that the raw material is brought into his factory; he imports 
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iron and steel and nearly all the raw material used in the manufacture of 
farm implements either duty free or he gets a rebate of about 99 per cent 
of what he pays?—A. Yes. The duties on raw materials and partly finished 
goods are very much lower, and in very many cases they are free, and we 
frequently find in the tariff a certain article when imported by the manufac- 
turers for use in their factories free, but if you or I imported the same article 
we would pay the duty upon it. The manufacturer imports his raw material 
free, then applies a certain amount of labour to it, and produces an article 
which is protected by the duty, so that the protection he gets is really con- 
siderably more than it appears to be. If he buys one dollar’s worth of raw 
-material and puts one dollar’s worth of work upon it, and the duty is 25 per 
cent, the protection there is 50 per cent, while he has only done one dollar’s 
worth of work he has one-half of his article duty free, and he really also has 
protection to the extent of 50 per cent, whereas the tariff is only 25 per cent. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Is it a fact that the farmer gets all his raw material in duty free?—A. 
Not all his material is free. The manufacturers import quite a lot of things in a 
partly manufactured condition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You stated in your memorandum that it increases the cost of production 
to the manufacturer, because he pays a duty on some of his raw material; is it 
not a well known fact that one man’s finished article is another man’s raw 
material?—A. Yes. 

Q. The raw material of the man who makes up ready-made clothes is the 
final product of the mills that make wool, silks and so forth?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were asked a question as to the rates upon agricultural implements 
and machinery going into the United States. The clerk has kindly brought from 
the library the tariff law of the United States known as the Underwood Bill. 
The free list is published on page 833 of Kelly’s Customs Tariffs of the World 
of 1915, and reads as follows:— 


“Agricultural Implements: Plows, tooth and disc harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, horserakes, cultiva- 
tors, threshing machines, cotton gins, machinery for use in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, waggons and parts, and all other agricultural implements 
of any kind and description, whether specifically mentioned herein or not 
and whether in whole or in parts, including repairs parts.” 


That was the Underwood tariff. Now I turn to the last Tariff Act of 1922, 
and we find on the free list, which is published on page 360 of the United States 
Supplement, No. 23, the following free list:— 


“ Agricultural Implements: Plows, tooth and disc harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills, planters, mowers, horserakes, cul- 
tivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, machinery used in the manu- 
facture of sugar, waggons and parts, cream separators valued at not more 
than $50, and all other agricultural implements of any kind or description 
not specially provided for, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 


parts, provided that no article specified by name in Title I shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph.” 


Those would be articles which were not specially declared to be free, but 
would be declared to be taxed under the first article of the tariff, which is duti- 
able goods. The tariff is divided into Title I schedules and Title II free list. 
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There is this blanket clause, All other agricultural implements of any kind and 
description not specially provided for, whether in whole or in parts, including 
repair parts, provided that no article specified by name in Title I shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph. 

We will look up and see plows, for instance; if plows are specified as being 
dutiable. Plows are in the one I have read; they will not be dutiable. I think 
we may say that generally speaking agricultural implements go into the United 
States free of duty, and no doubt that explains why there are certain importa- 
tions of agricultural implements manufactured in Canada going into the United 
States. I would imagine that it would come down to a question of freight rates, 
that the International Harvester’s plant at Hamilton could supply certain parts 
to northern New York as cheaply as the Harvester plant at Chicago, if they 
have one—and I think they have—TI think it is their headquarters, and as far 
as imports into the United States are concerned, the United States farmer can 
draw upon Canada for his manufactured implements, his agricultural implements. 
The Canadian International Harvester Company is owned by the same interests 
as in the United States. I think that is the case. 


The CuHammMan: It would attract business to those plants where the dis- 
tributing of the implements could be done in the cheapest manner. 


Mr. CatpweLut: Mr. Chairman, another item I would like to add if it is 
possible, while you have the United States tariff before you: the duty on 
boots and shoes going from Canada to the United States. And also a third 
item; fertilizer. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Ward, in view of the statement the Chairman has just read, do 
you know the price of Canadian machines in the United States? Say the 
Canadian binders sold to the consumer in the United States, as compared with 
the price in Canada?—A. I do not know of my own knowledge what the price 
of implements is in the United States. 


Mr. HaMMELL: That would be very important to know?—A. Yes. In 
order to get those facts in a satisfactory way, I think you will have to get 
someone who can speak with authority. For instance someone from the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

Q. We could get the price list—A. But when you get price lists there 
are all sorts of explanations that have to be made about the prices. They 
are sold under a different system in the United States from what they are in 
Canada. I get this from evidence I heard before the Tariff Commission, that 
in the United States the dealer buys the machine, sets his own price upon it 
and sells it to the farmer. In Canada the retailer is an agent for the manu- 
facturer, and the manufacturer owns the machine until it is paid for. 

Q. Is that so in all cases?—A. I don’t know that it is so in all cases. 


Mr. Caupweu: There is another thing, Mr. Chairman: that in the terms 
to the Canadian retail agent, there is a clause that he must sign in his agreement, 
that he will not sell below the price specified by the Canadian manufacturer. 
I know that because I have copies of their agreements. 


Mr. Stncuatr: Does that apply to every company? 


Mr. Catpwe.u: I do not know that it does. I know it does to the Massey - 
Harris. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am now prepared to answer your question as to whether 
boots and shoes go into the United States free of duty. On page 367 of the 
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United States Statute, cumulative Supplement 1923, I read under the caption 
Free List: 


“1607: Boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather.” 
I also read the preceding paragraph: 


“Leather: all leather not specially provided for; harness, saddles, 
and saddlery in sets or parts, except metal parts, finished or unfinished, 
and not specially provided for; leather cut into shoe uppers, vamps, soies 
or other forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles; and 
leather shoelaces, finished or unfinished.” 


Mr. HamMMeuu: Have we any means of finding out what amount of those 
items went into the United States? 

The CHamMan: Yes. I will take note of that. We can get that from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the amount of goods, in the last fiscal year 
of which they have record, which went into the United States free of duty, of 
the nature of leather goods and boots and shoes. I have the new Tariff Act of 
1922, and we can see whether there is any change. I will just read it. Article 
530 is:— 

“All leather not specially provided for in this section and leather 
board or compressed leather. Leather cut into shoe uppers for vamps 
or other forms suitable for conversion into boots and shoes. Boots and 
shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather. Leather shoe laces 
finished or unfinished. Harness, saddles, and saddlery in sets or in parts, 
finished or unfinished.” 


So the law of the United States since October 3rd, 1913, under that note 
to the tariff, and under the present tariff, makes leather and boots and shoes 
free. 

Now you spoke about fertilizer? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. While the Chairman is looking this item up may I ask the witness 
this Question: you spoke of the difference in method in selling farm machinery 
to the farmers in the United States and Canada. Have you any evidence of 
the fact that the farmer in the United States is able to buy machinery cheaper 
than the farmer in Canada, without any regard to the different methods of 
selling?—-A. I am not able to give you direct evidence upon that point. I could 
give you prices upon that point. I could give you prices from a catalogue, but 
Mr. Reid is going to give evidence and he has some prices that are taken from 
mail order catalogues. 

Q. He is going to cover that point?—A. Yes, he will give them to you. 
There is one thing, I am not sure if I read my last paragraph correctly, as to 
what we asked to be done to the tariff at this time. If it is as follows:— 
Free importation of agricultural implements and vehicles, fertilizers, lumber, 
cement, illuminating, fuel and lubricating oils, and of all raw materials and 
machinery used in the manufacture of these things. We want to give the agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers every possible relief from the tariff, and we 
believe that the position that that industry is in now, with the large exports that 
it is able to make, puts it in a position to compete on equal terms with the 
manufacturers in other countries; and of course I read to you a little while 
ago the statement of Mr. Findley, which was supported by the resolution of 
his company that they would be able to make more money under free trade 
conditions if they had everything free that goes into their cost of production. 
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The Cuamrman: I am prepared now to answer the question propounded by 
Mr. Caldwell concerning fertilizer going into the United States, under a note to 
the tariff which was item 499 of the Free List, and which item was framed in 
the following terms:— 


“Guano, manures and all substances used for manure including 
basic slag, ground or unground, and calcium cyanamid or lime nitrogen. 


And under the new Tariff Law of the United States it is found in the Free List 
under paragraph 1583: “ Guano, basic clag, ground or unground, manures, and 
all other substances used chiefly for fertilizer, not specially provided for; pro- 
vided, that no article specified by name and title I shall be free of duty under 
this paragraph.” 

Mr. Munro: That will include potash? 

The CuatrMan: Yes, I would say so. Unless potash is specified as being 
subject to duty. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: Of course, potash is not produced in Canada and sent to the 
United States. It comes from Germany. 

The CuamMan: A Customs tariff is one of the greatest puzzles imaginable. 
I suppose that will be under “Chemicals.” I will not delay the Committee 
now, but I will have that looked up. Meantime, I think we can say that with 
small exceptions fertilizers go into the United States free of duty. 

Mr. CatpweE Lu: I am quite sure on that point, Mr. Chairman, but I wanted 
it on the record. 

Mr. Grimmer: Those are some of the ingredients that go into fertilizer. 
Would you take it that the manufactured fertilizers go in free. 

The CuHarrman: Yes, I would. In answer to Mr. Grimmer’s question, I 
will read the words again: 


“Guano, basic slag ground or unground, manures and all other sub- 
stances used ‘chiefly for fertilizer not specially provided for.” 


I should think the word “manures” covers fertilizers, and that the other “sub- 
stances used chiefly for fertilizers’ would cover all in the nature of guano 
and basic slag. I should say they all go in free, Mr. Grimmer. The excep- 
tions are provided, that no article specified by name in title “I” shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph. 

We would have to go all through title “I” to see what there was. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Can you have that done, Mr. Chairman, and put on record 
at a later period? ; 

The Cuatrman: Yes, I will have that done. 

Mr. Catpwetu: The fact is that the chemicals that compose fertilizers go 
in free under that Statute, but there is a duty of ten per cent on mixed goods. 

The CuarrMan: We have spent some time with this witness and I am sure 
we are all very much obliged to him for his attendance. Are there any other 
questions? 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Yes, I have one question. Are you acquainted with dair iti 
Mr. Ward?—A. No, sir. y conditions, 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I did not hear the first of your memorandum. Have you submitted 


any detailed figures showing the cost of agricultural implements in the United 
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States and what they cost in Canada?—A. No, sir, what I submitted was a 
aca showing how the cost of agricultural implements is increased by the 
tariff. 

Q. That is wholly a question between Canada and the United States — 
A. Well, we import implements from the United States and we pay a certain 
rate of duty upon them, and naturally the cost is increased by that amount. 

Q. If the tariff on agricultural implements were reduced, what difference 
would it make to the farmer in Canada?—-A. The rate of duty on dutiable 
implements as I have worked it out was 16-78 per cent. 

Q. You made the statement that it would reduce the cost if those duties 
were removed. Are you able to give us the cost of certain implements, what 
they cost now and what they would cost if the duty was removed, to the man 
who buys in Canada.—A. We have endeavoured to secure from the Customs 
Department how much the duty is on certain implements. We know what the 
rate is, but they won’t tell us what the duty is upon a binder for instance. That 
is how much duty they collect upon a binder. 

Q. They do not give you the valuation of the binder?—A. No, they will 
not give us the valuation for duty. That is providing information belonging 
to the importers. 

Q. Why should we not get that? 


The CuarrmMan: We can get it before this Committee. 


By Mr. S1ncuair: I wanted to bring out the point in dollars and cents what 
the difference would be, and not in the rate only. It may not mean such a great 
reduction in the cost of living. It might mean a reduction in the cost of imple- 
ment, but that is only one item in the cost of living—aA. Mr. Findlay, of the 
Massey Harris Company, giving evidence before the Dominion Government 
Tariff Commission at Winnipeg, on the 14th of September, gave the duties upon 
a list of implements, and he gave the duty upon a binder as $25; on a manure 
spreader $27. Gang plow $11.10. 

Q. What year was that?—A. This was in 1920. 


Mr. Hamme tu: Mr. Ward, do you think the duty on agricultural imple- 
ments alone is a very great factor in the cost of production, from the fact that 
the farmer only buys perhaps one implement of a kind over 15 or 20 years.— 
A. But the farmer is buying implements all the time and he is buying repair 
parts for his implements all the time. 

Q. He is not buying the same implement all the time or else there is some- 
thing radically wrong with him?—A. No, but one year he buys one thing and 
another year he buys another. I gave two figures which show the “apparent 
consumption” of agricultural implements in Canada, and assuming that the 
home manufactured article is increased in price to the same extent as the 
imported article pays duty, with a profit of 25 per cent upon that duty, the 
result of that calculation is that in that year the increased cost of agricultural 
implements to the farmers of this country was in round numbers ten million 
dollars. 

Now you must remember, some people will divide that; they will take the 
value of an outfit, and then they will divide it by ten or fifteen, and then tell 
you how much it is a year. But our farmers in the West, at any rate a great 
majority of them, buy their implements on time, and they pay interest on a large 
part of the cost, and it is not a matter that if a machine costs $100 that that 
means ten dollars a year for ten years to pay for that implement; it means some- 
think like ten dollars a year to pay interest on it. 

Q. I am not disputing that it is one factor, Mr. Ward, but I do not believe 
that it is as important a factor as some other things. For instance the duty 
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on boots and shoes and clothing. We have to buy a supply every year.— 
A. Well I have stressed the implements, but I went on to speak about the cost 
of production generally being increased by the tariff, the duties upon the neces- 
sities of life, boots, shoes, clothing, the duties upon woollen goods and every- 
thing that we use. We ask that the duties generally be reduced so as to reduce 
the cost of living, and therefore the cost of production, and therefore put us 
in a better position to sell in the markets of the world at a profit. The tariff 
does not increase the price of wheat sold at Liverpool but it does increase the 
cost of growing it and to quite a material extent, and that puts the farmer at a 
disadvantage which is entirely artificial and created by law. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. When you state that ten million dollars would be saved to the Canadian 
farmer, how do you arrive at that figure?—A. I took the duties collected by the 
Customs Department, as shown by the Customs returns for the year ending 
March 21, 1921, which was $1,900,000 duty collected on agricultural implements. 
The exact figures were $1,917,369.67. When an importer brings in an article 
which costs him $100, and pays a duty of $20 upon it, he must naturally obtain 
a profit upon $120 instead of $100. If only one profit of 25 per cent is added, 
that $20 becomes $25. This gives us Item No. 3, dealers’ profit on duty of 25 
per cent, which is $479,342.42. 

Q. $479,000 added to the first item, you add the dealers’ profit to the duty? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Catpweti: Mr. Chairman, the witness has given all this, and it is on 
record. I submit that we are wasting time. 


The CuarrMan: Do not let us interrupt this question. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I would like to finish this analysis. Will you go on please?—A. Then I 
got the figures showing the production of agricultural implements in Canada, 
from the report of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. You assume that the production would be absorbed in the sales of that 
year?—A. I deducted from the Canadian production, the exports; and I elimin- 
ated from the figures, the cream separators which are not dutiable. Then the 
term is used in this report “Apparent consumption.”’ If you take the exports 
and the home production and subtract the exports, the balance is the apparent 
consumption for that year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Provided they did not carry over a lot of stock?—A. But they would be 
carrying over stock from the previous year possibly too. Anyway that is the 
figure I took. Then IJ applied the average rate of duty upon dutiable implements 
which was 16-78 per cent to that, and I found that the apparent consumption 
was $36,127,274. The average tariff rate of 16-78 per cent gives us $6,062,156 .50, 
the increase in price corresponding to the duty. Then 25 per cent of that again 
as the dealers’ profit on the duty, $1,515,539.49. And the four items total 
$9,974,407.80. That is the way I arrived at it. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. As against that have you another account to show that if those machines 
were supplied without duty, what the saving would be?—A. Just exactly that 
amount, sir, approximately ten million dollars. 


The CuamrMaAN: That is the witness’ estimate. 
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By Mr. Tolme: 


Q. You say that the average duty on implements is 16-78 at the present 
time?—A. No, that was the year ending March 31, 1921. 

Q. They have been very much reduced since then?—A. They have been 
reduced since then. The reason I took that year was that that was the calendar 
year of 1920, and the last year from which I could get the figures of the home 
production. The duties have been reduced, sir. But that is an admission of 
the principle for which I contend. Why should the duties on agricultural 
implements be lower than on other things? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is an admission of what you contend, but it rather vitiates the figures 
you have placed before us; they are not as high as that?—-A. No, they are not 
as high now. 

Q. Don’t you think that at the outset you should have told us that these 
figures were subject to correction because the duties have been lowered? Or 
taken the trouble to work out the figures under present conditions?—A. You 
cannot get the figures for the present conditions, sir. The tariff was changed 
last June and we have not the statistics since that. 

Q. I may have been stupid but I have been going all along on the assump- 
tion that what you placed before us represented actual conditions, present day 
conditions. You-may have indicated to the Committee that you were repre- 
senting something different from actual present day conditions, but that did not 
penetrate my mind. I thought this was present day conditions you were putting 
before us, and that really the tariff as it actually stood placed a burden of ten 
million dollars in increased prices of agricultural machinery on the Canadian 
people. Now apparently I got the wrong idea, and it is something less than that. 
—A.I am sorry, sir, if I gave you that impression. I took those figures because 
those were the latest complete returns which I could get. The duties have been 
reduced since then. 

. Q. I do not blame you for that——A. The duties have been reduced since 
then. 

Q. Your figures are of value as being illustrative of the principle?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you thought by what amount the reduction of the duties reduced 
these figures?—-A. I have not figured that out. 

Q. You find yourself face to face with this difficulty, that you are dubious 
in your own mind as to whether the valuations are the same; you are fearful 
that the valuations have been raised—I understand that from you?—A. The 
valuations have been reduced. We can get at it roughly in some cases by taking 
the number imported and the value, but in some cases we cannot do anything 
like that, because it includes parts, and we cannot get the number. 

Q. Anyway, you made an estimate of $10,000,000 as the increase in the 
cost to the consumer of Canadian agricultural implements under the tariff as it 
existed prior to the last revision. The last revision was a revision downwards; 
have you any idea what those figures of $10,000,000 include?—A. No, I have 
not. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Were agricultural implements not reduced in 1921 to 124 per cent; where 
do you get the average of 16.78?—A. I took the total dutiable goods under the 
Customs returns, and the amount of duty collected, and divided the one into 
the other. 

Q. Would it include autos and tractors—automobiles and tractors?—A. 
Not automobiles. 
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Q. Tractors are included?—A. Tractors are included. Tractors under $1,400 
in value are free; they are not included. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. In the proposed reduction in the tariff, have you or your council any 
suggestion to make as to the way of making up that loss; what other form of 
taxation would you suggest?—A. In the first place, you could not devise any 
agreement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You should answer the question directly, and then make your own 
answer at another time. You could not possibly devise any means of raising 
revenue more wasteful and costly than by way of the tariff?—A. 
I would say this, that there are a large number of farmers in this 
country who would be pleased to pay income taxes if they could only get 
enough income to pay them. We believe there are a lot of them who are below 
the income tax figure, who are not paying any income tax. If you can improve 
conditions so that they can get sufficient income, they will be glad to pay an 
income tax. We believe a larger amount could be collected by a more efficient 
collection of the income tax; we believe there are a large number not paying 
income taxes who should pay them. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. What classes do you refer to?—A. All classes. 


By thon? ir Polmie = 


Q. All classes, do you say?—A. Yes, sir. There are a large number of 
items the people do not know anything about. There are people in the City 
with large incomes who pay little or no taxes. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Have you any information upon that point, or is it a general state- 
ment?—A. A general statement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Based upon what?—A. Based upon hearsay. : 

Q. That is frank, anyway.—A. I think if you will look at the figures and 
find how many people in Toronto pay an income tax above a certain figure, and 
then look around the City and see the large number of large houses you will 
not believe that there can be that small number of people having an income of 
over $5,000, when you look at the houses they live in. 

Q. And the automobiles they drive along the streets?—-A. Yes, and so on. 
It has been suggested, not by the Council of Agriculture, but by some of the 
bodies in that Council, that the income tax could be more efficiently collected 
by employing local officials, such as municipal officers, so that in every district 
and every parish there would be somebody on the ground to whom they could 
make their returns, instead of to somebody 300 or 400 miles away; then we 
believe there should be a higher rate of income tax upon high incomes. Then 
there is another way, that is, by Succession Duties. 

Q. Succession Duties for Federal purposes?—A. Yes, sir, Succession Duties 
for Federal purposes. 

(Mr. J. W. Ward.J 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
a Q. Are you giving evidence on behalf of the Council of Agriculture?—A. 
es. 
Q@. Are these your ideas?-—A. No, sir. 
Q. They are not your own?—A. This is a part of the statement of policy 
we made some time age. 

Q. According to some of the evidence given before this Committee, the 
farmers have had absolutely no income; do you think there are many of them 
still capable of paying income tax?—A. What I wanted to do was, to see more 
of them capable of paying an income tax. The income tax returns show that 
there have been several thousand farmers in Western Canada paying income 
tax, comparatively none in the Maritime Provinces, and but a small number 
in Ontario. 


Mr. Exutorr: I think Saskatchewan is the largest regarding the Federal 
income tax. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All your own observations are directed to an answer to the question 
asked by Dr. Tolmie, as to how you would make up for the possible loss of 


revenue if the duties were taken off agriculture; he is talking about Federal 
revenue?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to ask one more question. You spoke of the average 
rate of duty on agricultural implements as being 16.78?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the amendment passed last year to the Customs 
Act giving the power of valuation to the Minister of Customs was due to that 
fact; 1s it not a fact that the present rate of duty does not amount to any- 
thing, that it is possible to value up or value down, so that the amount of 
duty in dollars and cents on a binder might be much more under the present 
rate of duty than under the former higher rate?—A. The Customs Department 
has the right to fix the valuation. 

Q. Which practically does away with the stability of the table of rates 
of duties at the present time?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Chat privilege of fixing the rate is only to be applied by the Minister of 
Customs where he thinks the value is too low?—A. Yes. If somebody in this 
country is able to buy a large quantity of implements in the United States 
and to make a very favourable deal in buying them, the Customs Department 
will not accept that basis, and may want to charge a higher duty upon them. | 

Q. That is what is known as the Anti-dumping Clause?—A. Yes. I wish 
some of the manufacturers in Eastern Canada would try ¢@ little dumping in the 
West, where I live; we would be glad to purchase some of the surplus products 
of their factories at low prices. They are afraid the American manufacturers 
will dump their goods into this country, yet they do not try to do any dump- 
ing themselves. 


Mr. Hammey: Mr. Chairman, do you not think it is important, in 
additicn to this statement, that we should have the price of implements, what 
they get for them in the United States? 


The CuarMAN: It would be very interesting to know what these imple- 
ments made in Canada were sold for when they got into the United States. I 
have asked the International Harvester Company to send a man to appear 
before this Committee, and we may be able to get that information from him. 

‘ Mr 3. W. Ware] 
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By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the Canadian Customs duty places a value upon 
the article plus the United States excise; the Minister does not change that?—A. 
I do not know the details of the law in regard to this matter; you gentlemen 
should know akout that. You had something to do with the passing of it. ; 

Q. Our duty is paid on the cost of the article as it leaves the factory in 
the United States, plus the excise tax?—A. Isn’t there something there about 
a fair value? 

Mr. CatpweLu: It is absolutely in the hands of the Minister. That amend- 
ment was passed last year. It was an amendment to the Customs Act last 
year, in the very last day of the Session, a new amendment. 


Mr. Sransetu: Our Customs are charged on the cost of the item, plus the 
United States excise. 


Mr. Caupwe.u: It was always so until last year. This amendment was 
passed in the closing days of last Session. It gave the Minister the power to 
place a value upon it, upon the cost of production, or any other price he thinks 
fit. 

Mr. Sransetu: He has the right to do that only when dumping is being 
carried on. What I refer to is our Customs law, and that is the way the 
law is. 

Mr. Garprner: I think it should be looked into a little more closely. I 
remember a few years ago a company at Winnipeg importing United States 
implements. There was a complaint of the value placed upon those implements 
by Government olfficials; I think it was the John Deering Company. They 
stated specifically that upon many of the articles the Customs officials had 
absolutely placed a much higher rate than they were shipping them for from 
the United States to Canada. I think that might well be gone into. 


Mr. STANSELL: Was the price they were selling for here below the price 
they were selling for in the United States? 

Mr. Garpiner: I do not know about that. 

Mr. SranseLu: That is the important thing. The law does not allow them 
to come in here and sell for lower prices than at home. 

Mr. GarpINner: Isn’t it that the United States manufactured a lot of goods 
and it was desirable to dump them into Canada; is there anything that would 
prevent them bringing those goods across the border and that we could ship them 
back to the United States again, because they would not have to pay duty upon 
those goods to go back, within a certain period of time, and if the price was so 
low they could sell those goods to somebody in Canada and then dump them 
back to the United States again, in order to sell in the United States market? 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘That seems to me an ingenious way of making money. It 
is a surprise that someone in the West has not thought of it before now. 

Mr. GarpINer: They have no capital to start up. 

The CuarirMan: If we have no more questions to ask, we will call Mr. Reid. 

Mr. HamMe.u: You were speaking about asking the International Harves- 
ter Company to send a man here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


(Mr. J. W. Ward. ] 
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JOHN Fiaws Rem, called, sworn and examined: 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to go into a tariff debate 
with you honourable gentlemen here to-day, because I might be one-sided, but 
speaking as a farmer I wish to place before you a few facts, and I would request 
that you, Mr. Chairman, and the honourable members of your Committee, will 
follow me very closely. I want to take you for a trip out to the farms in Western 
Canada. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you start let me ask you this question; are you a real farmer? 
Sometimes suggestions are made that people who come before us on questions of 
agriculture are experts and agriculturists but not farmers; are you a real farmer? 
—A. Will you explain what you mean? 

Q. A real farmer is a man who farms his own land, who gets up in the morn- 
ing, milks his own cows, wears overalls most of the day, and is in real touch with 
nature?—-A. Many farmers milk cows which are not their own. I am living on 
a farm, and I have lived on a farm ever since 1883. 

Q. You were on a farm in the Orkney Islands?—A. Yes, I was raised on an 
Orkney Island 15-acre farm. 

Q: How many acres have you now?—A. Myself and family have seven 
quarter sections. 


Mr. HAMMELL: That is over a thousand acres. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that 1,120 acres?—A. Yes. So that I do claim, Mr. Chairman, to be a 
farmer in the true sense of the word. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are you a dairy farmer?—A. No, sir, I am not a dairy farmer, I am a 
mixed farmer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is really interesting to the Committee. Will you describe in two or 
three words the sort of farming you carry on on your own place?—A. The grow- 
ing of wheat, oats, barley, cattle, horses, hogs and poultry. 

I started out, Mr. Chairman, to tell you that I was going to make a few 
comparisons. 

Q. You were going to take us on a trip, you said——A. Yes. Supposing we 
are out West, I want to show you what we have to buy, what we have to sell, 
what prices we pay for what we buy, some of the things anyway, and the price 
we have to take for what we have to sell. One member of your Committee made 
a remark that a farmer would only be buying an implement every fifteen years 
or so. 

By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You are taking me up wrong. I meant one particular implement.—A. 
I stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. I want to tell this Committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that the life of an implement is not measured by years, it is measured by the 
acres which that implement may cultivate, reap, and so on. I also wish to show 
you the position we are in on the Prairies of the West, in regard to what we 
have to pay for the moneys we use, long term or short term, in comparison with 
what our brother farmers across the line pay. 

The first item I have is the gang plow, something that is used on every farm 
in Western Canada. I doubt very much if it will last fifteen years; at any rate, 
it will not be much use at the end of that time. 

[Mr. Jobn F. Reid.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the life of a gang plow?—A. It is by acres; it depends upon the 
number of acres and the quality of the gang plow. If you have a rocky field, you 
will use more gang plows. : ’ 

Q. Take your own farm; suppose you bought a gang plow this coming spring, 
how many years would you expect to use it on your own place, with your own 
usage?—A. I think we have used on our farms seven or eight gang plows since we 
first started to handle gang plows, which was in 1886. It is a continual buy. 
We have been cultivating during that time from 250 acres to 650 or 700 acres. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Is it a two-furrow plow you are speaking of?—A. A two-furrow plow. 
I am not going to give you a vast amount of comparative prices; I will give you 
just a few of the implements used on a farm. The reason is that I found one of 
our members from Western Canada preparing a very elaborate statement on the 
cost of agricultural implements and the necessities of life in the United States as 
against the figures for Canada, and he very kindly gave me a few prices to fill 
up my programme here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you willing to pledge your own responsibility for the accuracy of 
these items?—A. Yes. They are taken from the catalogue of the Sears Roebuck 
Company of Chicago, and the T. Eaton Company, of Winnipeg, perhaps the two 
leading mail order houses in these two countries. 

Q. I understand the Bible and the T. Eaton Company’s catalogue are in 
nearly every Western farm house?—A. I think that is true of the T. Eaton 
Company’s catalogue, anyway. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You have bought repairs also during that time, amounting to possibly 
more than the price of the gang plow, points, shares, etc., which all have to do 
with the life of a gang plow?—A. Yes. Mine unfortunately happens to be a 
stony farm. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. Do you ride a gang plow?—A. Yes, I ride a gang plow. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Not altogether?—A. Not altogether. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. It is a two-furrow plow?—A. A two-furrow plow. There are two furrows. 
You do not have to ride; you do not have to sit on it. We find that when you 
hire a man he does more plowing if he has a seat than if he walks. This is a 
twelve-inch plow; I am using the common term that is used for this plow. In 
Eaton’s at Winnipeg the price of this plow is $88, at Sears Roebuck & Company 
in Chicago the price is $75.45. The price is 17 per cent higher in Winnipeg, 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is it a 12 or 14-inch plow?—A. A 12-inch plow. The tariff is 15 per 
cent. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, since the last revision?—A. Since the last revision of the tariff, I 
believe. Now take a waggon that is used every day on the farm except during 
the winter. The waggon box is something that is used every day during the 

{Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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summer and winter. We find waggon boxes in Canada similar to those in the 
United States; at Eaton’s in Winnipeg the cost is $33.75, while the same waggon 
box in Chicago costs $22.50, or 50 per cent higher in Winnipeg, while the duty 
is 30 per cent. 

Q. That is, for the waggon box?—A. Yes. A waggon box wears out very 
quickly. It gets rough usage, moving implements from one field to another, 
throwing your implements into the waggon box; it has a very short life. It is a 
three-quarter waggon, not a high waggon, a truck waggon. 

Q. A three-quarter waggon?—A. A three-quarter waggon; it is a term used 
for a heavy built low waggon. 

Q. Where does the three-quarters come from?—A. It comes on acount of the 
height. 

By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. The standard is a certain height, and the wheel is a certain height ?—A. It 
is a well-built, strong waggon, handy on a farm. At Eaton’s in Winnipeg the 
price is $59.50, while the Chicago price is $49.95, or 24 per cent higher in Winni- 
peg, with a duty of 174 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you think of working out the percentage of difference between the 
Sears Roebuck Company and the T. Eaton Company?—A. I have it here. In 


_What respect did you mean? 


Q. Did you say 24 per cent higher?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the duty?—A. 174 per cent I think. Yes, it is 174 per cent. Now 
in regard to money, what our money in the West costs us as against what the 
American farmer can borrow money for. Let us take first the long term 
credit on the amortization plan, if you like. We find that the American farmer 
is able to borrow his money at 54 per cent which, plus one per cent for 34 
years, would retire his principal. 

Q. Does he get as long terms as that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMELL: You asked him, Mr. Chairman, if he had figured out this 
truck waggon, the difference in the cost in the United States and in Canada. 
It would be about ten. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Does it figure out that that is the United States price plus the duty and 
the profit, that that is the price in Canada?—A. I think the figures, with all 
respect to my friend here, are beyond that. ‘This is the actual catalogue price 
to the customer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was just wondering whether you had done it or not. Let us see the 
difference between Sears Roebuck and the T. Eaton Company. Say the price 
of a certain article is $15, the duty is so much per cent, it would be interesting 
to take the American price, then add the duty and see how far it came from 
the Eaton price. Do you get the question?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. What duty did you give us on the waggon box?—A. Thirty per cent. 
Q. And how much higher was it?—A. The T. Eaton Company’s price was 
$33.75, and the Chicago price was $22.50. 
Q. You did not give us the percentage of difference between the two prices? 
—-A. The price was 50 per cent higher in Winnipeg. 
(Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The duty on the waggon box is what?—A. Thirty per cent. We were 
speaking of what I would call cheap money, which is available for the American 
farmer; he really may purchase his farm for 64 per cent, and in 34 years on 
the amortization plan he pays for his farm, paying for it at the rate of 6 
per cent interest and principal per annum. Against that compare the condition 
of the farmer on the Western Prairies. If he borrows money on a mortgage con- 
tract, he pays from 8 to 9 per cent interest annually on a ten-year contract. If 
he borrows money from the bank on a short-term loan, he pays from 8 to 10 
per cent. 

I wish to state here, Mr. Chairman (or Acting Chairman) that personally J 
have had no trouble with the banks in Western Canada, I am happy to say, only 
the usual trouble that I believe we pay too much for our money; I think 8 per 
cent is too high, and very many people engaged in agriculture cannot pay 8 per 
cent, and I do not think any other industry is called upon to pay 8 per cent. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. What do the banks pay on deposits out West?—A. Three per cent. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Three per cent. We do not receive any interest. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That would be on what is in the current account?—A. I have tried to 
put before you as plainly as I could the position the Western farmer is placed 
in as against his competitor in the United States. Both the farmer in the 
United States and in Canada are looking towards the Old Country for a market 
for their wheat. Is it possible in your opinion—and I know I am speaking to 
men of wide experience—that a farmer in Canada, handicapped first we will say 
by the tariff, not only on his implements, because that is a small item, but on 
all his necessities of life, including everything practically, and his farming 
implements and his money on mortgage at 8 or 9 per cent, his money from the 
bank at 8, 9 or 10 per cent, whereas our competitors on the other side get their 
money for 54 per cent, and at 64 per cent on the amortization plan, and he 
gets his implements cheaper, as I have shown you—I ask you gentlemen, do 


you think it is possible for us on the Prairies to compete with the farmer on the 
other side. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That is right. Have you taken up the question of freight rates from 
the Western wheat-growing States to the seaboard as compared with the freight 
rates from Western Canada to the seaboard?—A. I did not think that that was 
necessary. 

Q. Just for the sake of comparison?—-A. Well, if you will take the prices 
of grain on the Chicago market, or at Duluth, you will generally find that the 
price of wheat on the Chicago market is around ten cents above Fort William. 
Is that not so. 

Q. Sometimes it is about that——A. There are times when the market is 
about level, when we are not very far apart, when the spread is not very wide. 
It is not very wide to-day. What the reasons are, I do not know, but as a rule 
the price of wheat on the Chicago market is about ten cents higher than the 
Canadian price. That adds some weight I think to your argument. 

Q. I am not advancing any argument; I judge from your remarks that 
freight rates must be dearer south of the Border; isn’t that the fact?—A. I 
don’t know. I am not very good at digging up statistics. I am giving you 
actual figures. 

{Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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_Q. You have given us the prices the Western farmers have to pay for 
their implements?—A. Yes. 
Q. As a matter of information I asked what the freight rates were from 
equal Western distances. 
Mr. Garpiner: They are higher, I think. 


Witness: Then if they are higher, as this gentleman says, how is it that 
the price of grain in the Chicago market is higher than Winnipeg? Because 
that grain must largely be taken from the Dakotas. That is quite a conundrum 
is it not? 

By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Now Mr. Reid, climbing back into the wagon box for a minute?—A. 
Yes, we can both do that still, doctor. 

Q. Yes. With regard to this firm of Sears, Roebuck & Company, have 
they not a reputation as a cheap sort of house where goods are slaughtered? 
—A. That is not my information. I know a great many farmers in our country 
who have come from the United States and they speak very highly of the goods 
they have bought from the Sears, Roebuck Company. 

Q. Is their wagon box equal to the Eaton box?—A. Yes, you can tell 
that by comparing the weight. They say these goods weigh so many pounds 
for shipping purposes. 

Q. There will be quite a difference in volume between those two houses 
as to the amount of implements they handle? That is the increased revenue 
having a market of 110 million to distribute their goods among in comparison 
to about nine million in Canada. 


Mr. Caupweutu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject this remark: 
that does not apply because there is no duty on these things in the United 
States; the Canadian manufacturer has the market of 110 million as well as 
the nine; while the American manufacturer has not the nine million; so that 
the Canadian manufacturer of wagons and wagon boxes has an advantage over 
the American. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. But the American manufacturer has the market which is the important 
thing.—A. I will answer your question in this way; in all kinds of business 
there is a certain unit you reach in the cost of production and beyond that 
unit you cannot reduce. In other words you must have a certain output to have 
your overhead and your staff fully employed, 100 per cent. When you reach 
that point, that is the unit of the cheapest point of production, and I believe 
that the T. Eaton Company in Canada have reached that point. I have often 
been in their warehouse in Winnipeg, and seen their wagon boxes shipped in 
there. They are shipped in “Knocked down” and I believe Eaton’s have 
reached that point. 

Q. What wood do they use in the manufacture of those boxes?—A. They 
use different kinds of wood. In one of their boxes they use what looks like 
mountain pine although I don’t think it is. 


By Mr. Ellhott: 

Q. Southern pine?—A. I don’t know where it comes from. It is first 
class lumber. 

Q. What is the Sears Roebuck wagon made of?—A.I don’t know. I 
presume it must be the same kind of wood on account of the weight. 

Q. It is about equal in weight?—-A. Yes, and the cross-bars are shown in 
the catalogues and all the iron, so I think it is about as near as we can get it. 

‘Mr. John F. Reid.) 
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Now I have here a statement of the cost of 100 acres of summer fallow 
on my own farm. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Referring to the United States purchases, Mr. Reid? I understood 
you to say that they paid 64 per cent on their purchase price for 34 years, 
and that that paid off the loan. Who does the farmer deal with in that case, 
is it the mortgage company ?—A. It is the rural credits. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Capital furnished by United States Government?-—A. Partly, only. 
It is bonds sold for this special purpose. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. By the Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. The Federal Government there stands behind the local bank does 
it not?—A. I understand the Government are appointing fiscal agents all 
over the United States to handle this. It is known, Mr. Ward tels me as 
the Federal Farm Loans Board. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Financed by the Federal Farm banks, in the United States are they 
not? Backed by the United States?—A. Mr. Ward has the detail of that in 
his mind. 


The CHarrmMan: We will be glad to have Mr. Ward’s evidence, if he 
wishes to be recalled? 


Mr. Warp: I was going to cover that, Mr. Chairman, but you agreed that 
I should leave it until next week. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How does those rates compare, Mr. Reid, with the rates charged in 
Manitoba under the system they have there?—A. I don’t know about the 
Manitoba system. You can get that information also from Mr. Ward. 


The Cuarrman: I understand Mr. Ward is going to be here next week, 
and we hope to take up the question of rural credits next week. I am not 
particular about it at all. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Could you tell the Committee, Mr. Reid, what the average cost of 
putting a loan on a piece of land, say a quarter section in Saskatchewan, is?— 
A. I could not, Mr. Gardiner. I have only put on one mortgage in my 
experience. I could not say what the cost is but I understand it is very high. 

Q. You have no idea to give the Committee as to the average cost of a 
mortgage?—A. No, but we will give that information when you take up the 
rural credits. 

Q. Going back to the bank loans; you made the statement that you had 
not any difficulty at all in getting advances from a bank. That is I presume 
what you might term a seasonable loan?—A. A short term loan. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Covering how many months?—A. Back in the early days it covered 
about three months. That is in the days when they used to discount our 
{Mr John F. Reid.] 
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paper as the saying is. I got past that stage; 1 would not stand for that, and 
when I go to borrow $100 from a bank I get my $100. 

Q. Sometimes it is a slightly larger amount?—A. If necessary yes. I 
have no trouble with the banks. But about 12 years ago, the grain market 
was very poor, very low and I went to my banker and said, I anticipate 
having about 17,000 bushels of grain and as the market is very poor, I would 
like to borrow enough money from the bank to store this grain on my farm. 
I asked him to write to the head office to find out if they would let me have 
the amount I would require to pay my expenses, it would not exceed $2,000, on 
the security of the 17,000 bushels of grain. The reply came back from the head 
office that it was not the policy of the bank to loan farmers money to store 
their grain on their farm, as they expected the farmer to pay his debts, sell 
his grain, and stimulate the wheels of business. I was the loser. However 
that is twelve years ago. 

Q. Has the mentality of the banking community changed since that time? 
—A. There has been a change. I do not know what brought it about Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. lt may have been in answer to prayer, but it came about, the banks 
do not adopt that attitude to-day do they?—A. I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Another question with regard to bank interest. You stated that they 
charged you usually anywhere from eight to ten per cent. I think that that 
statement is practically correct because I can substantiate it myself. How 
long do they usually give you a loan for? 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose, that both the witness and his questioner 
having come from the north part of Great Britain, they are likely to get the 
lowest obtainable rate? 

Mr. GarpINER: We do our best. 

The Witness: If we do not, Mr. Chairman, it is not for the want of 
trying. 

Q. What is the usual length of time that the banks give?—A. Three 
months as a rule, but I know of many cases where the banks have extended that 
to six months, to farmers whom they considered safe. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would they make an original loan fer six months or renew it at the 
end of the three months for three more?—-A. No, the original loan. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. But in your opinion the usual terms practically are about three 
months?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if the farmer is not in a position to pay his note, he has to have 
that note renewed?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the interest compounded?—A. Plus the interest, yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You spoke of the bank charging eight to ten per cent interest. In 
view of the fact that the Bank Act says that they cannot collect more than 
seven per cent how do they manage?—A. Simply an agreement, the party 
borrowing signs an agreement agreeing to pay so and so, I understand that 
gets around that law. 

Q. If you do not agree to that you do not get the money?—-A. I presume 


not. 
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Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman if a man borrows money from the bank 
agreeing to pay eight or nine per cent, and the Bank Act only allows them 
to collect seven per cent as the legal rate—if that is the legal rate? 


The CHAIRMAN: Seven per cent is the legal rate. 
Mr. Munro: How would that work out in law? 


The CuairmMan: I remember a case in Quebec—I think it was the bank 
of St. Hyacinthe, now gone under. There was an action taken by a man who 
paid more than seven per cent, to recover the excess. It is some years since 
I read the report of the case, but my recollection is that the plaintiff succeeded 
and got back the surplus. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I was out of the room for a few moments; did you tell the Committee 
that the banks made you agree to pay more than seven per cent?—A. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. I made the statement that the banks in our country charged from 
eight to ten per cent, the borrower signing a note agreeing to pay eight, nine 
or ten per cent, whatever the rate agreed on may be. 

That I presume is the manner in which the banks get around the legal 
point, but I am not a lawyer. 

Q. That is another question we will look into. 

Q. Before I start to give you the cost of producing a bushel of wheat, may 
I say that I have taken wheat because it is the staple. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Before we get away from that, I think the Committee should have the 
answer to this question: do you know of any case where a borrower went to 
a bank and refused to pay eight, nine or ten per cent and was refused money 
at seven per cent? That is the borrower would say, I won’t pay over seven 
per cent, and did not get the money in consequence?—A. No, I do not, Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Q. But the fact is they do not get it for seven in very many cases in your 
Province?—A. I don’t know of any farmer getting his money at seven per cent. 
I wish to make it plain to this Committee here, Mr. Chairman, that I have not 
lost confidence in Canada; I have every faith in Western Canada, that there 
is nothing wrong with Western Canada, but what is wrong is the conditions 
under which we are compelled to operate and I am speaking now as an actual 
farmer. I say that our country is all right, but the conditions under which we 
operate, and under which we are compelled to operate, have put us in this 
position that the producer on the land to-day, the primary producer of wealth 
--I was going to say of all wealth—is in such a position that he is reduced to 
beggary; and I wish to say this that in a few years’ time, not over three at 
the outside, under the conditions as they are to-day and as they have been 
for the last two or three years, I shall see the earnings and savings of a lifetime 
wiped out, and it will then be the duty of the State to feed me, because I am 
too old to start over again. These are serious statements, but they are true, 
not only true of my own condition but of thousands of other farmers in Western 
Canada, dozens and dozens of whom I know personally. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. When were you born?—A. In 1860; it is a long time ago. I find, Mr. 
Chairman, that it actually cost me last year $1.114 to produce a bushel of 
wheat on summer fallow ground. 

By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q..On how many acres?—A. 100 acres. 
[Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. How much, did you say?—A. $1.114. 
Q. How did you arrive at that amount?—A. I will give you the items: 
$2.00 an acre for ploughing, actually paid last year to a man with a tractor. I 
paid him $2.00 an acre, not to plough this same summer fallow. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. Was he breaking the land?—A. No, stubble land; $2.00 an acre. In 
addition to that I hauled the lubricating oil from the station which he required, 
the water for his radiator, and very often I took two meals a day out to him 
in the field, which I have not charged for. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Scotch hospitality?—A. Yes; that is «he way we do. On the 100 acres 
of summer fallow I have some stony ground. We have many farmers here 
who are what our worthy Chairman has called real farmers. Hauling stones 
off the land, two days $12, $6 a day including board for the man. Harrowing 
summer fallow $10.80. That cost is arrived at by just what I had to pay if I 
wanted to hire a four-horse team, to feed the team oats and hay and board the 
man. Cutivating with a duck foot cultivator once over cost $115; included 
in that is seven days’ board for the man. I have a schedule of charges here; 
the amount of oats the team consumed, and so on. 

Q. How much would he do in a day wth that cultivator?—A. We use six 
horses on a duck foot cultivator. 

Q. How many teeth?—A. Six teeth. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. About nine feet?—A. Yes, about nine feet. That figures out at about 
50 cents per acre. 


By Dr, Tolmie: 

Q. The total charge there for that duck foot cultivating was what?—A. 
$115. 

Q. For 100 acres?—A. Yes. I charge oats at 40 cents a bushel; seed wheat 
1 3/4 bushels per acre $175; man and four-horse team again, figuring that he 
must sow 20 acres a day on the prairie with a mile stretch; he might do more, 
but this was a half mile stretch. I have put that $55.50. Harrowing $27.65; 
hail insurance $50; binder twine 24 pounds per acre at 144 cents per pound, 
$36.25; cutting with binder, man and team, $85.85. Included in that is board 
for the man and team. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Charged at how much?—A. That was arrived at in this way; the man 
$2.50 a day, team four horses $4.00 or $1.00 a day for each horse. I charge the 
oats the horses consumed, and the board for the man. I have the total here. 
Stooking by contract 50 cents an acre, which the farmers have adopted; a man 
is not idle if he sets up ten acres a day. I charge $61. A man would have to 
be a real farmer to take the job. Threshing at 18 cents per bushel, including 
board—I see the Chairman shaking his head. 

Q. That seems an awful charge—A. It is what I have actually paid them. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. 18 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. It runs from 12 to 15 and 18 cents. 
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By the Chatrman: 
Q. Will you explain why you paid the highest price?—A. I don’t know that 
I paid the highest. In some parts there was very heavy straw, in other parts 
we had weeds owing to a heavy late spring; we had an abundance of weeds, more 
than we had before, owing to our not being able to cultivate the land early 
enough, and it is just as expensive to thresh weeds as wheat, in fact more so. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Did that include the hauling of the sheaves to the thresher?—A. Yes, 
that it cost of the grain put into the wagon box. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Taken out of the stook and put into the wagon box?—A. Yes. The 
sheaves are lifted up and thrown into the machine, the grain is threshed and 
dumped into the wagon box for that amount. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. And the board of the crews?—A. The farmer has to furnish the board. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You did not give us the whole of the threshing?—A. I will give you that 
in my conclusions. 
Q. What was the total of the threshing?—A. The total of the threshing was 
$324. Hauling 65 bushels to the load, 1,800 bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 

Q. Was that the total output of the 100 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1,800 bushels?—A. Yes. Hauling wheat to the elevator, 65 bushels to 
the load. If you have dry weather, you can load 70 bushels; in some parts it 
is heavier, and in other parts lighter. I think we ran about 65 or 75 bushels to 
the load, and it amounted to $70 for hauling in the 1,800 bushels. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 


Q. How long a distance were you from the railway?—A. The longest dis- 
tance is 34 miles. If I had taken the average distance the farmer hauls, it would 
have increased the cost. I have just taken this from my own farm. Then there 
is the elevator charge 13 cents per bushel, $31.50. Freight from point of ship- 
ment, $205.20; commission to the commission house for handling it $18, inspec- 
tion to Winnipeg $2.00, a total of $225.20. 

Now we are coming back on our trip; you have got back as far as Fort 
William. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Before we get through, may I ask this question. It would strike me that 
you had hired people to do all this work?—A. I hired some, but not all. 

Q. Where you did not hire you charged as if you had hired?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that quite a fair way of estimating the farmer’s cost of production? 
—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I might say that about ten years ago we had a Royal 
Commission in Saskatchewan investigating the cost of agricultural products. I 
was one of those who submitted a statement of the cost, and I followed the 
same plan then. I take it for granted that if my men and teams can not make 
as much on my farm as they will at outside work, I had better stop farming 
and go contracting. I told you at the start that I actually paid $2.00 an acre 
for ploughing stubble land last spring. Now, summer fallow, as you farmers 
know, is harder to plough than stubble ploughing, because it dries out and gets 
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harder. I have kept my figures down perhaps below what it actually cost, 
figuring it on a wage basis. 

In the cutting, with the binder, one of the binders I am using on my farm 
cost me $321.50 in cash in 1921. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Has it an eight foot cutter?—A. A seven foot Massey-Harris binder. 
I take interest at 8 per cent upon that binder. If I had been buying that binder 
on time it would have cost me 9 per cent, but I take an interest charge of 8 
per cent. I depreciate it 10 per cent. I have not charged for repairs, because 
I believe with careful handling ten per cent depreciation will almost cover the 
depreciation and the cost of repairs. Perhaps some farmers will disagree with 
me there, but I do not think I am far out. I know I am not under, perhaps 
I am over. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you charge any interest on the land investment?—A. I am coming 


to that. 
By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 

Q. Before you go any farther, was this crop of yours cut last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the average yield in the Province of Saskatchewan last vear? 
—A. Last year I presume about 18 bushels per acre. 

Q. You got about the average?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that land of yours been under crop?—A. Some of it lias 
been under crop ever since 1887, I think. 

Q. What is the average of the best crops you ever cut off that piece of 
land?—A. The average of the best crop? 

_ Q. What did you crop off that piece of land in 1915, which was one of 
our best years?—A. We had about 35 bushels. 

Q. How many bushels an acre do you think you ought to get in Saskat- 
chewan to make it pay, at current prices, or the prices prevailing last year-- 
how many bushels to the 100 acres?—-A. Well, it is my opinion that no amount 
of wheat per acre in Saskatchewan, under existing conditions, would pay. We 
have to cheapen the cost of production. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Where you have the larger crop, the cost of harvesting it and other 
items eats up whatever profit you might otherwise have?—A. That is right. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. If you had a thirty-bushel crop instead of an eighteen-bushel crop, the 
harrowing, seeding and so on would be practically the same?—A. Naturally; 
we know our stooking, our hauling, threshing, and our elevator charges, as well 
as our freight. 

Q. They would be all the same, per bushel?—A. All the same per bushel, 
and the freight. 

Q. But you would have more bushels to sell?—A. Yes, but the extra in- 
crease does not mount up as a profit as it would appear to do. 

Q. I was just thinking that we could never hope to make any money out of 
an 18-bushel crop, that we would be working for fresh air and exercise?—A. If 
it had been a favourable year in Saskatchewan—of course conditions were very 
local last year; in Saskatchewan some parts were very dry. We happened to be 
in an exceedingly wet district, where we were late getting on the land. 
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By the Chaiuman: 

(1, In what part of Saskatchewan is your land?—A. Township 26, Range 5, 
West of the 2nd Meridian. I know I am about 25 miles in from the Manitoba 
boundary, just west of the northwest quarter of the Constituency of Marquette, 
on the C,P.R., Winnipeg-Edmonton line. Have I located it? 

Q. Yes; continue your statement.—A. Interest on land at $20 per acre 
at 7 per cent. I am setting an example to the banks, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Also I take it that if you are within three and a half miles of the rail- 
way you are setting an example to others who have land to sell in the West?— 
A. I hope so. I am charging interest for two years because of the summer fal- 
lowing. It really takes two years to produce a crop. 

Q. Do you summer fallow every second year?—A. Every third year. 

(J. You should charge one-half of your expenses of fallowing against that 
cron?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. When you come to a stubble crop, that stubble crop is very light in 
comparison, consequently you must put the interest against the heavier crop, 
otherwise if you turn it back to the stubble crop in the same ratio it will put 
the stubble crop so much farther behind?—A. The reason I charge my interest 
on the summer fallow crop is this, that I might not get enough from the stubble 
eran to be sure of my interest, so I thought I would make sure of it now. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What was your charge?—A. Interest $280. I do not think you or your 
Committee will complain of the high price I put on the land. I have been 
improving it ever since 1883. 

(). What was the price you put on the land?—A. $20 an acre. Municipal 
luxcs two years $125. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Was that on the assessed value of the farm?—A. Well, I may say that 
when I left home I had no idea I was coming here for this purpose. This muni- 
cipal tax is as near as I can get to it from memory. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the total?—-A. The total for the 100 acres? 
Q. Yes.—A. $2,008.75, the total cost of production. 


The CuamrMan: This has been so interesting that I have lost all track of 
the time. Looking at my watch I see that it is just past one o’clock. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What is the total?—A. The total is $2.008.75. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we continue at half past four o’clock this afternoon 
and hear Mr. Reid further? 


(Agreed.) 
All right, we will meet at half past four. 
{The Committee adjourned until 4.30 p.m. © 
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Afternoon Session 
4.30 p.m. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presid- 
ing. 


Before we start with Mr. Reid, there is some statement I want to make. 
When we were going over the free list of the American Tariff on agricultural 
implements this moring, there was a general clause covering and placing on the 
free list agricultural implements of any kind or description not specially pro- 
vided for, whether in full or in parts, including repair parts provided that no 
article specified by name in title I shall be free of duty under this paragraph. 
I asked Mr. McCormack of the library to go over the schedules of the American 
tariff carefully, and see what agricultural implements were specified by name, 
and thus taken out of the free list and made dutiable, and he handed me a 
memoradum showing that under paragraph 373 of their tariff, shovels, spades, 
scoops; scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn knives and drainage tools, and parts 
thereof composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, aluminum, or other metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, are 
dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, and he also drew my attention to 
the fact that under paragraph 372 steam engines and steam locomotives were 
taxed at 15 per cent ad valorem. As there may be some steam engines of an 
agricultural character, though I don’t think there are many, I felt that the com- 
mittee was entitled to that information. So whatever steam engines there are 
of an agricultural nature, are still taxed under the American tariff at 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and shovels, spades, sickles, etc., are taxable at 30 per cent 
ad valorem; except for these exceptions all other agricultural implements go free 
in the United States. There was also, as we read this morning, when we were 
examining this question together, a provision under the free list, making free 
guano, basic slag, ground or commercial manures and all other substances used 
chiefly for fertilizer, not specially provided for, provided that no article specified 
by name in title one shall be free of duty in this paragraph. Mr. McCormack 
told me he had gone very carefully through the schedules of the American tariff, 
especially the schedules of chemicals of which fertilizer would be composed, and 
he had been unable to find any by name which would take fertilizer out of the 
free list; so that we may take it for granted that practically all fertilizers go 
free of duty in the United States. 


JoHN F. Rem, evidence continued. 


The CuHarrMAn: If I mistake not you were dealing with the cost of raising 
wheat on your own farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were giving figures based upon your own experience, and you had 
reached a certain point in your estimate when we adjourned at one o’clock?— 
A. Yes. 

» Q. Will you continue, please? 


By Honourable Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Was this lot you are giving a 100 acre lot?—A. Yes, 100 acres of summer 
fallow. We had come back as far as Fort William, because freight is charged, 
and the commission and the inspection on the way of the grain. 

Q. On the 100 acres how many bushels did you have?—A. 1,800, and I 
might say also, Mr. Sinclair, that this was the actual bushels, but 18 bushels per 
acre of wheat is the average of all the Province of Saskatchewan over a period of 


ten years. 
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I now come to my conclusions on this amount of wheat. It has cost so far 
$2,008.55. I have it now in the terminal elevator, and I have stored it—this 
is a hypothetical case—I have stored the grain now for six months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you store your own grain?—A. My own grain is still on the farm, 
because it is so dirty I want to fan it before I ship it; that is the reason it is 
there; but I have two conclusions here, and I think when I submit them to you 
you will be able to see through them perhaps. I have now this hypothetical 
case, with the grain in the terminal at Fort William, and there is a storage 
charge for six months against it. In imagination I sold the wheat last week, 
when cash wheat or spot wheat was worth $1.15 a bushel. Then the interest 
for six months at 8 per cent to the bank on the cost of production—that is the 
rate which I have to pay to the bank when I borrow money,—8 per cent then 
on the $2,008.75, making $80.35. Then six months terminal storage charges, 
that includes storage and insurance, $108. So now the wheat in the terminal 
has cost $2,197. It is sold for $1.15 per bushel with 2 per cent dockage, which 
makes net 1,764 bushels at $1.15 per bushel makes $2,028.60; or a loss on the 
operation of $168.40. That is holding the wheat from last fall until last week 
when spot wheat was worth $1.15. The loss on the operation according to my 
figures is $168.40. 

I took it another plan; the value of wheat if sold in the fall would be 85 
cents per bushel, and 1,800 bushels with a 2 per cent dockage would make a net 
of 1,764 bushels at 85 cents, would be $1,499.40—a loss on the operation of 
$509 . 35. 

Q. Are you comparing the price of wheat in both cases at the same point ?— 
A. Yes, because in each case I have charged the freight, all charges up to Fort 
William; only in selling your wheat in the fall of course you have no terminal 
charge to pay; you pay your initial charge at your point of shipment. 

Q. Have you deducted that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this hypothetical case it would have paid you to keep your wheat 
rather than sell it last fall?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose it is because you belived that that thing would work out, 
that the situation would work out in that fashion, that you are keeping your 
own wheat for the purpose of fanning it in order to try and sell it at a better 
price?—A. Yes, I think this is a very good argument for a Wheat Board, that 
a farmer would get the average price of the season for his grain under the 
operation of a Wheat Board. 

Q. You are arguing from one particular case and making a general assump- 
tion from it, are you not?—-A. Pardon me, I have no intention to argue for a 
Wheat Board before your committee. 

Q. There is no reason why you should not if you wish. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 
Q. I was going to ask if $1.15 is the highest price that has been offered for 
wheat during that time?—A. Yes, 85 ‘cents is the fall price. 
Q. And $1.15 during that time is the highest price?—A. Yes, the highest 
price for spot wheat was last week, $1.15. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Your hypothetical case is the most advantageous situation it has been 
in during this year?—-A. Yes. 
By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I notice here in some of the evidence we got a few days ago that the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture for Saskatchewan estimated the cost of 
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producing a bushel of wheat was 70 cents?—A. Yes; I think there is another 
guess coming to them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The old book said that in the multitude of counsellors there was wisdom; 
do you think that applies to the multitude of experts?—-A. Yes; I think it is very 
well answered. We have not an experimental farm, but we have a farm at Saska- 
toon in connection with our agricultural college where we laid off experimental 
plots and an account is kept distinctly; we have a farm of 800 acres, conducted 
there for the special purpose of showing just how farming pays, and I challenge 
that farm to produce wheat for the figure mentioned by my friend here. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. The purpose is to show farming pays?—A. Yes, the idea is of this 800 
acre farm in connection with Agricultural College, you might call it a demon- 
stration farm, if you like, and my information is that it has never paid. 

By the CuarrMan: The object is to do what was suggested in this committee 
the other day, that the government should take certains farms, which were run 
as farms, with the idea of making money, keeping close track of any expenditure 
-——I understand that that suggestion was made before the committee, it was not 
a decision arrived at by the committee, but the suggestion was made that an 
attempt should be made to help agriculture by running farms of this sort; now 
you are trying to do that in Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. That would be different from an experimental farm?—A. Yes. 
Q. We do not expect experimental farms to pay?—-A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understood from Mr. Reid alongside their experimental plots which are 
situated at Saskatoon, they have a large farm of 800 acres which you run sup- 
posedly in a way as a farm would be run out of which a farmer would make his 
living, and you say you believe that farm could not raise wheat at 70 cents a 
bushel?—A. I was just talking the other day in Ottawa with one of the ex- 
professors who used to work there, and I understand that this 800 acre farm has 
never made ends meet, as the saying is, in the farming phraseology. When the 
Royal Commission went through Saskatchewan—that is a Commission appointed 
by the Government of Saskatchewan, perhaps ten or twelve years ago—at that 
time it was costing us 86 cents a bushel to produce wheat; it was costing us 26 
cents a bushel to produce oats; and, Mr. Chairman, you know and members of 
your committee know, that since that time the costs have doubled, and how can 
it be produced to-day for 87 cents, or any figure near it? 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You have taken one year period. To get an accurate figure you would 
require to figure this on a three year period, and take your two crops, and one 
year summer fallow for your interest on your investment and then the second 
crop would be a smaller crop; you would increase the figures you have given us 
here if you took the three year period in the place of one year?—A. I realize that, 
but I thought this was the better plan to follow; the second crop is very very 
often a very light crop, and while I have charged the costs of two years against 
this crop, on the average I think I would be justified in figuring that the second 
crop would be a much lighter one. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. If you are going to properly charge the whole summer fallow against 
one crop you have to take into consideration that you would practically be 
getting nothing from your second crop, or merely enough to return you for your 
labour and your seed?—A. But, Mr. Chairman, the labour on the second crop, 
you have your ploughing, you have your harrowings, you have all the process 
to go through perhaps, a little less cultivation of your second crop. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The item of interest on the investment is a very small factor in the 
‘vhole thing?—A. Yes, very trifling, $125. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Supposing you take the three year period as your accounting period, 
do you think your expense of producing a bushel would go up or go down?— 
A. That of course would depend entirely on the crop of your second year, the 
result of your second year’s operations. 

Q. Taking the average, from your experience, taking it by and large?— 
A. The summer fallow crop by rights should be able to carry the charge of 
two years, because we expect from a summer fallow crop to practically get 
the results of two seasons. Summer fallowing while it is to clean the land 
it is also to conserve moisture for the coming year; so that is a rule we cal- 
culate that on the summer fallow we will have almost a double crop; but it does 
not always come. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Would you agree with the evidence of a previous witness that it costs 
in the neighbourhood of $1.40 to produce a bushel of wheat?—A. Might I ask 
where that wheat was supposed to be produced? 

Q. On the Portage Plains?—A. I quite believe that a bushel of wheat 
to-day would cost $1.40 to be produced on the Portage Plains. They have 
there what is known as the sow thistle. We do not have the sow thistle up 
in my country, and I understand it takes a cultivator, as I mentioned here, a 
duck foot cultivator with four horses continuously cultivating 40 acres; so that 
will raise your cost; and I do know this, that within a few miles of the city 
of Winnipeg in the district called Headingly, they have stopped growing wheat 
on account of this sow thistle, that it makes their wheat so expensive. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are they growing on the land now?—A. Rye; they plough the 
summer fallow, harrow it down, and in the month of August they sow their 
fall rye, and that to a certain extent chokes out the sow thistle. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. He gave some other figures from some other localities, and I cannot 
just locate them at the present time; three different sets of figures he gave. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. The growth of wheat in that country has a definite bearing on the profits 
or losses of the farmers?—A. Most certainly, yes. 

Q. Those districts which are newer and which have not the weeds to 
contend with, would be the districts in which you would expect farming to be 
most profitable just now?—A. Yes, provided that you do not get out in the 
semi-arid districts where you have a lack of moisture. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What would you think of these costs per bushel: Portage Plains, $1.41; 
Deloraine, $1.08 ; Waskada, 92 cents; do those look reasonable to you?—A. 
There is a wide spread, but it altogether depends on the district you are in. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The poorer the land the less it costs to produce a bushel of wheat, 
according to the evidence of this gentleman?—A. I would not admit that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I don’t think he put that down as a principle. I think it certainly 
worked out like that; he told us that it was the lower price land, that the 
interest charges were less; then he spoke about this sow thistle as having a very 
important bearing upon the cost of production. 

Mr. Exuiorr: Overhead expense. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For instance, at page 389 there is a charge on the Portage land of 
$5.16, rent of land per acre, and the Waskada only $2.06, and the Deloraine 
$3.39, which would have a bearing. 

Mr. Hammruu: And taxes, and so on. 

Wirness: Of course lands on the Portage Plains have always been held 
at a high valuation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you proceed, Mr. Reid?—A. Before I leave this I would just 
like to mention that in regard to the live stock, that is the growing of live 
stock, I have here the monthly bulletin of agricultural statistics up to the 
end of February, 1922, and back to the year 1917. I mention this to show 
that the purchasing power of the farmer has dropped down below zero, I will 
give it to you first for all of Canada. 

Q. You say his purchasing power is below zero, is he buying nothing at 
this time?—A. No, he is buying nothing. 

Q. The farmer?—A. Yes, he has nothing to buy with. 

Q. Is he really buying nothing at all?—-A. They have got absolutely nothing 


to buy with. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Unless they draw from capital?—A. Well, when a man is sold out by 
the Sheriff I presume he has not much capital to draw from. This is for all 
of Canada; in the year 1918 the value of our live stock including horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, was $1,326,766,000; in 1922 at the end of February it had 
dropped down to $681,887,000. Now, take it in the Province of Alberta— 

Q. That is the value in dollars?—A. Yes, of live stock. 

Q. Have you the comparative figures of the numbers?—A. Yes, but it is 
rather lengthy, but I can give it to you. Take it in the number of horses in 
1917 all of Canada, 3,412,749. In 1922 there is an increase really, 3,648,871; 
but bear in mind since February, 1922, our live stock in numbers and dollars 
has dropped down very very far. 

Q. It is not material; take it in dollars?—A. I think it is too lengthy 
to give all the numbers; I think the dollars is perhaps the best basis to consider 
it from. Take it in the Province of Alberta where our farmers follow ranching 
very largely, the value of the live stock in 1918 was $230,053,000. In the last 


of February, 1922, the value was, as stated here, $86,431,000, it dropped from 
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$230,000,000 to $86,000,000, so that when I say that the purchasing power 
of the farmer would drop below zero, I know for a fact that many of our best 
ranchers in the Province of Alberta, to use a common phrase, are “down and out.” 
In the Province of Saskatchewan we find that in 1918 the total value of live 
stock was $257,648,000; in 1922, in the month of February, it had dropped 
down to $130,011,000. It may seem strange perhaps to the Committee, to see 
that the drop in the valuation of live stock in Saskatchewan is not so great 
as that of Alberta. The reason for that may be this, that live stock are kept in 
the Province of Saskatchewan more on a mixed farm basis than on a straight 
line farming basis. That is the only way I can account for that. 

Q. Mr. Reid, you will pardon me for correcting you, but would it not be 
fair to note that 1918 values were inflated values, due to the abnormal war con- 
ditions, and although we all realize the tremendous inflation which has hit the 
producer of live stock perhaps harder than anybody else in the agricultural 
line, still it must be borne in mind that we are comparing abnormally high war 
prices to abnormally low peace prices. 


Mr. CaLDweELL: To overcome that, would it not be well for Mr. Reid to 
give the number of live stock in the different provinces as well as the value. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think it would be wise to draw the attention of the Committee to that 
fact as we go along—A. That is quite right. There is no doubt that in 1918 
prices were very high, as you say, but also in the Province of Alberta in 1918 
we had in cattle, $125,971,000, and in 1922 we have only $40,848,000. 

Q. That is even more striking?—A. Probably Mr. Chairman if we had the 
figures for the actual condition to-day, it would be a very much worse showing 
than those here, because farmers have had to realize on their live stock to get 
some of the necessities of life, so that the actual figures to-day are very much 
worse than these here. Now Mr. Chairman, I come to what I call the tragic 
part of the farming operation. I come now to the milling industry. Take the 
farmers’ raw product, their wheat, and grinding it into flour and other products, 
and I am taking the Ogilvy Milling Company as an example; my figures are 
from the actual figures I have here, which we got from Greenshields here in 
Ottawa. You will also find it in the Financial Review, but you will not find 
the latest figures which I use in the latest review, but you will find them in the 
book as published. As I see it, the point is that the primary producer of wheat, 
as I said before to-day, is reduced to beggary on account of the conditions under 
which we must operate, on account of the artificial conditions which he is 
compelled to operate under. The produce passes out of his hands, and quite 
a portion of it goes into the hands of the big millimg companies. What do we 
find? We find there is a guaranteed dividend on the preferred stock of the 
Ogilvy Milling Company of 7 per cent. That does not look high; and when 
we come to examine the common stock— and I question how much water there 
is in that common stock, I do not know; perhaps it is squeezed out, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that there was very much watered stock in that on the 
start, and we find to-day for a period of 10 years the common stock paid 
36.82 per cent. There is the tragic end of the farmer, producer of the raw 
material. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Paid a dividend of that much?—A. 36:82 per cent, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you take the dividends paid by the Ogilvy common stock—.—A. That 
is the earnings of the common stock. I made a mistake there. 
(Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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Q. The earnings of the Ogilvy Milling Company attributable to dividenas. 
if they desired, to be made on the common stock, amount to, for a ten year 
period, 36-82 per cent per annum?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, if the Ogilvy Flour Mills had wished instead of putting 
this to reserve and to betterment, to distribute to their common shareholder: 
during those ten years, dividends, they could have divided up 36°82 per cent 
each year?—A. After paying 7 per cent on their preferred and paying their 
war tax. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Do I understand this is the gross net earnings of the common stock?— 
A. The net. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They did not pay out this in dividends, as I understand from Mr. Reid. 
and he will correct me if I am wrong—that out of the earnings of the Ogilvy 
Flour Mill Company they first paid their operating expenses. They paid their 
interest on their bonds, first of all. They paid 7 per cent on their preferred 
stock, and then they had so much left over, that if they wished to, they could 
have divided that up to the extent of 36°82 per cent per year among their 
common shareholders. They did not divide that up. They put some to reserve 
and put some to improvements. What did they divide during the last ten 
years, do you know?—A. On April 13th this year, the common stock sold for 
$322 and a par value of $100. 

Q. Do you know what it is to-day?—A. I do not know what it is to-day. 
Now in 1917 they paid as usual 7 per cent on the preferred. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. That 7 per cent is a fixed charge, is it?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think it is a cumulative preferred dividend, but it has to be earned 
before it is paid out to the shareholders. It is not like a bond, which is an 
obligation of the company. The preferred stock is that before they pay any- 
thing to the common shareholders, the preferred shareholders have the first 
chance. It is a cumulative preferred, then they are entitled to get 7 per cent 
for each and every year that dividends are paid before the common stock 
shareholders get anything, and I think the Ogilvy preferred is a cumulative pre- 
ferred 7 per cent stock.—A. We find then that in 1917 they paid 25 per cent 
on the common stock; in 1918 27 per cent; in 1919 27 per cent; in 1920 22 per 
cent; in 1921 12 per cent; in 1922 22 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. This is the dividend actually paid on the common stock?—A. Yes. In 
regard to the price now of flour and bran and shorts, supposing the farmer sells 
his wheat at Calgary—he is convenient to the city of Calgary and he delivers 
his wheat there. If the wheat was $1 a bushel at Fort William, the Calgary 
farmer would receive 75 cents a bushel for his wheat. If the rate is 25 cents 
—it may be 26. 

Q. Call it 25.—A. He receives 75 cents for his bushel of wheat, and we find 
that a barrel of flour in Calgary is worth $6.90; it is worth in Montreal $7.10; 
it is worth in the United Kingdom $5.79; it is worth i in the United States $6. 22. 
The further it goes the cheaper it gets. Now the amount of flour that went over 
to the Old Country in the sixteen months ending March, 1923, was 3,961,790 
barrels, at a value in dollars of $22,885,238, or $5.79 per barrel. Now, there 
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went over to the United States in the same period $3,494,496 worth | of flour 
at a value of $6.32. Now see where some of the bran goes. Our Ontario CAT 
men say they want bran from the West. They do not get enough bran ay 
shorts, and they want to grind wheat in Ontario. We find that this bran made 
from, we will say, the Calgary farmer’s wheat, sells in Calgary for $24 per oR 
and it is exported to the United States for $23.90. That was in the month o 
January. You will observe, Mr. Chairman, that_ the Calgary farmer pays 
freight to Fort William on the wheat which is ground in Calgary. 


By the Chairman: i 

Q. That is paradoxical. Explain the paradox.—A. The wheat is, we will 
say, $1 in Fort William, Fort William basis. The Calgary farmer sells his wheat 
for 75 cents. He has to pay the freight on his wheat to Fort William. 

Q. He has to pay the freight on his wheat to Fort William.—A. Yes, but 
it does not make the bran any cheaper in Calgary. 

Q. The wheat that he sent to Fort William of course is not ground in Cal- 
gary?—A. No, but the wheat that was ground in Calgary was grown near Cal- 
gary. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is the farmer only gets 75 cents for the wheat that is milled in Cal- 
gary ?—A. Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. First in Calgary there will only be one price for the one grade of article? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Articles of the same kind and grade will be sold for the same price in 
the one market. That is an economic law?—A. I do not think you can get over 
it. Then, as there is far more grain produced around Calgary than is milled in 
Calgary, and as you have to send a lot of surplus wheat away from Calgary, 
more than can be milled in Calgary, the price that is paid for what is sent away, 
that is the surplus out of Calgary, is what will determine the price of all the 
wheat which is marketed in Calgary. Do I make myself clear? Well, then, Mr. 
Chairman, will you admit that some of this Calgary flour goes over to the Old 
Country? 


The CHairMAN: IJ would say it does. 


Witness: Does the Calgary farmer not pay the freight on this flour to Fort 
William? 

Q. But the price that the surplus obtains is the price which all will be sold 
for?—A. If the wheat were taken at the terminal at Fort William by the Ogilvy 
Milling Company, it would cost them there, we will say $1. I fail to see why 
this flour and bran should not be sold cheaper in Calgary than what they would 
sell it for at Fort William. 

Q. Is that your argument? Is flour and bran as dear at Calgary as at Fort 
William?—A. The Calgary price for flour, $6.90 per barrel; bran, Calgary, $24 
a ton. 

Q. $6.90 a barrel, and the bran $24 per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, Calgary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Give us Fort William?—A. I will give you Fort William, because I pre- 
sume Fort William will be even higher than Montreal. No, it will be perhaps the 
same there as it is in the United States. $6.32 for flour, and $23.90 for bran. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. $6.32 for flour?—A. Flour per barrel in the United States. That is 
Canadian flour shipped over to the United States, $6.32 per barrel. 


Q. And bran?—A. Bran shipped over to the United States, $23.90. 
(Mr. John F. Raid.) 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there a sufficient amount of wheat milled in Calgary to supply all the 
country contiguous to Calgary with bran and shorts?—A. I could not say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. I would imagine that local demand would have a good deal of influence 
on the price?—A. But I do know this, Mr. Chairman, that I was out to a farm 
a few miles outside of Ottawa, and I saw bran there manufactured in Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, and that bran is retailing to farmers around Ottawa here for $32 
per ton. The same farmer told me, and he says it was correct,—I cannot prove 
the statement—that bran was cheaper over in the state of Maine. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Bran from Canada?—A. Canadian bran. 

Q. Is there any duty on bran and flour going to the United States from Can- 
ada? It is a most peculiar thing that flour should be 58 cents a barrel higher in 
Calgary than the same flour shipped to the United States. 

The CHatRMAN: These things are great mysteries, which we might ask the 
minister to explain. 


Mr. Rosinson: Mr. Chairman, did we not have an explanation of why 
Canadian flour was cheaper in England than it is in Canada? I think we had 
that brought out here in evidence? 


Mr. CaLpwELu: Yes. 


The CuHatirMAN: Bran does not go into the United States free. Paragraph 
730 of the last tariff is as follows:— 


“Bran, shorts, by-product feeds obtained in milling wheat or other 
cereals, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

Hulls of oats, barley, buckwheat, or other grains ground or unground, 
ten cents per one hundred pounds. 

Dried beet pulp, malt sprouts and brewers’ grains, $5 per ton; mixed 
feeds, consisting of an admixture of grains or grain products with oilcake, 
oilcake meal, molasses, or other feed stuffs, ten per centum ad valorem.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is your evidence then, Mr. Reid, that flour costs more at Calgary than 
at Montreal?—A. No, $6.90 in Calgary; $7.10 at Montreal. 

Q. They cannot carry a bushel of wheat from Calgary to Montreal for 20 
cents?—A. No, but I have shown you that the Calgary farmer has paid the 
freight to Fort William. 

Q. And then in England what is it?—A. $5.79. 

Q. And bran and shorts made from our flour you say are cheaper in the 
United States than in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Certainly the millers should explain that to us. I do not think any 
member of the Committee could explain it. Mr. Munro suggests that this com- 
parison of British and Canadian flour prices may not be based on the same grade 
of flour—A. That is a matter I do not know. 

Q. That is vital to the comparison. Mr. Cornell said they were not?—A. 
Not the same quantity? 

Q. He stated that they could not sell in Canada certain flours which they 
were able to sell in Great Britain, and it may possibly be that the flour you refer 
to as sold at the lower price in Great Britain is this flour referred to by Mr 
Cornell. Certainly on the face of it that is an extraordinary situation and one 
which demands investigation.—A. These figures, Mr. Chairman, are taken from 
the trade returns of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Q. Any more questions or will we ask Mr. Reid to proceed to the next?— 
A. Well Mr. Chairman I think I am about through. I have taken up a great 
deal of your Committee’s time, and in conclusion I just wish to say, in going 
back to the prairies again, I think I have shown to you the position of the 
farmer in Western Canada on the prairies, the duty which he pays on his imple- 
ments, and not only on his implements, but on the cost of production which 
includes his necessaries of life, boots, shoes, clothing for himself and his family, 
and also that our rates of interest on our money are very much higher. Is it any 
wonder, Mr. Chairman, that our farmers on the western plains look anxiously 
across the American boundary? I do not know whether they wish that bound- 
ary line to extend further north or not. I am not prepared to say. But is it any 
wonder that they look anxiously across that American boundary, knowing that 
the American farmer is so much better off than they are, on account of the lower 
prices that he pays for what he buys, and the higher prices that he receives for 
the goods which he sells. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Reid, I came across an article in an American 
publication yesterday headed: “Why the Western farmer starves,’ and what 
you have said about the conditions in Western Canada is equalled if not exceed- 
ed by the doleful picture presented by this American writer. I passed that 
article to Mr. Caldwell, who handed it to Mr. Milne, and Mr. Milne has just 
gone to his room to get it. I would like to read you what this man said about 
American conditions, and then to suggest the possibility of our Western farmer 
looking across there and finding that the far away fields look aye the greenest. 

Mr. Hamme : As I have to leave the Committee, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question or two while you are waiting for that? 


The CuHatrMaAN: Certainly, Mr. Hammell. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I am asking you these rather personal questions, Mr. Reid, because we 
have heard some very discouraging reports of the West and I have been asked 
to put these questions. You told us this morning that you were born in about 
the year 1860. When did you come to Canada?—A. In 1882. 

Q. Were you very well off when you landed in Canada?—A. Oh yes, 
very well indeed. I had two sovereigns in my pocket. 

Q. From what we gather from you to-day, I presume you have more 
than two sovereigns now. How much would you consider your thousand acres 
of western land was worth to-day?—A. There is no productive value to it 
to-day, sir. 

Q. Well then the sale value of the farm. It surely must have a sale 
value of some sort.—A. Mr. Chairman, I would like my good friend to show 
to me where the value of a farm comes in if there is no productive value. If I 
cannot produce on that farm and sell my goods at the cost of production at 
least, I want to be shown where the value comes in. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Reid, you can see the object of the question. I do not think it 
is an unfair one. The Committee is anxious to get the facts. We have had 
a lot of evidence placed before us, showing the dark side of the picture, and 
personally I do not doubt the accuracy of any of these statements that have 
been made; but at the beginning of your interesting remarks, you said that 
the country was all right, and that you had faith in the country?—A. Yes, I 
have. 

Q. You came here with a capital of your own endowment of health and 
strength of body and mind that you got from your ancestors. Now you own 
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1,120 acres of land in Western Canada and Mr. Hammell asks what do you 
value that 1,120 acres at?—A. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I said myself and 
my family own that. 

Q. But it was really you who got that together, was it not?—A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I have a grown-up family, my youngest son is 22 years of age, 
the oldest over 35, and I have four sons. 

Q. Whose money bought these farms, yours or theirs?—A. That is a long 
story. In the first place I homesteaded in 1883. I gave the Government a 
ten dollar bill for the entry to a homestead of 160 acres. I also gave the 
Government ten dollars for what was called at that time a pre-emption, of 
another 160 acres. I second homesteaded this pre-emption, another ten dollars. 
Then I bought out a farmer who was a little dissatisfied, a quarter section for $7 
a AGEE, Then I bought another quarter section at $3 an acre of wild prairie 
and. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. Away back in the dim past when land 
was being given away. Then I bought a hay meadow for $3 an acre. 

Q. You ‘Added field unto field”?—A. Yes, but, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want you to think for one minute that it was all my personal energy that 
bought this land. My wife has been working a long time. 

Q. I don’t doubt she did as much to bring about your success as you 
did yourself?—A. Oh, more so. And then what about the grown-up family? 

Q. Now you have told us how got this estate together, tell us what you 
think it is worth. If I came to you with real money and said, ‘“ Mr. Reid 
you have worked up a good farm, and what will you sell it to me for,” what 
would you expect to get from me before you let me go away with the title 
deeds in my pocket?—-A. That would be a hypothetical case. 

Q. Yes it is purely a hypothetical case, especially the assumption of hav- 
ing that money to purchase it, I grant you that. Or what would you try to get 
from me for it, setting aside your regard for me and just as a cold business 
proposition?—A. Let us take our municipal books last fall. 

Q. Forgive me, no. I do not want to hear about your municipal books. 
I want you to answer me with that frankness which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Scottish race when they want to answer a question. What 
would you offer the farm to me for?—A. Let me give you an illustration, 
Mr Chairman. 

Q. No, I don’t want an illustration, I want a price—A. Then I will give 
you an actuality. I was offered last fall tax sale receipts on farms immediately 
around me. 

Q. I am not concerned at this time with the farms around you; I want to 
know what I can buy your farm for?—A. I am going to show you the truth 
of my statement, Mr. Chairman. I was afraid to buy those tax receipts 
because the farms would fall back on my hands. That statement is made 
under oath. : 

Q. Every statement you have made is under oath, but that is not an 
answer. You have got a farm there, and what would you sell it to me for 
to-day, supposing I had the money to buy it?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, seeing 
that you are a brother Scot— 

Q. Several generations ago.—A. And that I have great regard for mv 
countrymen, I would not dare sell that farm to you unless I were sure that it 
would have a productive value for you that it has not for me. 

Q. Well suppose I was an Englishman? 

Mr. HamMeELL: I am an Irishman. What would you sell it to me for?—A. 
I confess to you, Mr. Chairman, that I don’t know what value is in that farm 


to-day. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. But you know the price you paid for it, and if you were not desperately 
anxious but still wanted to sell it you could fix a price. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Would you take $10,000?—A. Let us talk about the acreage, so much 
per acre. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Very well, state it at so much per acre—A. Would it be fair to tell 
you Mr. Chairman that land is being sold to-day by the Sheriff? 

Q. Yes, we have heard a lot about Sheriff’s sales. You have told us how 
you built up this farm of yours in this part of the world where you have been 
for forty years, and if you don’t want to give me the exact figure, because you 
may want to sell it at a higher price next year, and you do not want to be bound 
by the price you state here, leave the buildings out of consideration and tell me 
what you would sell the land for per acre.—A. I have told you that one of the 
half sections cost us $33 per acre, about. That is an improved farm. 

Q. When did you pay $33 per acre?—A. About four years ago I think. 
Bought for my eldest son with his savings. I had of course to help him out. 

Q. I am not asking you to put a price on your farm that would hamper you 
in your private business, but I would like you to tell the Committee the price 
vou would put upon your whole estate there per acre?—A. Well Mr. Chairman 
T think that is a very hard question to answer. 

Mr. Catpwetut: Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that it is a fair question? 

The CHarrmMAN: I think it is. But if the witness says he thinks it unfair 
and that I am putting him at a disadvantage I will withdraw the question. 

The Witness: No, I have not yet given up faith in western Canada, but 
IT have no faith in those who govern Canada to give us the conditions to make 
the West possible. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is hard on the only member of the Cabinet we have here, but that 
does not answer the question—A. I am not directing my statement against the 
present Government in power. They have all been the same. The pleadings 
of western Canada have not been listened to, and Mr. Chairman we have reached 
a point to-day where, unless something is done and done quickly, a result will 
come about in the West that will be serious. 

Q. As far as the Chairman is concerned, he has done his share of pleading 
for western Canada.—A. I can quite believe that. 

Q. If you feel that in pressing the witness I am doing something unfair, 
Mr. Caldwell, I will let it go; but I would like to get that information, because 
it is an indication of the quantum of faith the gentleman has in western Canada. 
—A. I have, Mr. Chairman, absolute faith in western Canada; that is in its 
ability to produce; but what is the use of production when the artificial con- 
ditions under which we have to produce are taking all the value away from 
our product? 

Mr. Ex.iorr: I think the witness stated at the start that he valued his land 
at $20 per acre. 

The CuatrMaANn: No, | think not. 


Hon. Mr. Stncrair: That was for estimating the cost of production. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For the purpose of estimating your cost of production you valued your 
ground at $20 per acre?—A. [I did. 
[Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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Q. And do you consider that a high value or a low value?—A. I consider 
it a very low value, Mr. Chairman, because it is below the assessed value to 
the municipality for taxation purposes. 

Q. What is the assessed value?—A. $25 an acre I think. 

Q. And all your land falls under that $25 an acre?—A. Nearly so, except 
the pasture lands and the hay meadow. 

Q. And do you regard that as the fair value of your land?—A. I consider 
it is too high from the point of view of productive value. 

Q. But for the market value do you consider it too high?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no market to-day. Absolutely none. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The reason I thought it was hardly a fair question is that you are 
summing up what Mr. Reid has said about values at other times and charging 
that up as an indication of the present time. I have an extract from a speech 
made by Mr. Brown the Vice-President of the Canada Colonization Company, 
when addressing the Progressive members of this House a short time ago, when 
I was Chairman of the meeting, which will indicate the change in the condi- 
tion. This is from a verbatim report. He said: 


“When the Canada Colonization was formed, good land was dear. 
Conditions at the present time are so bad that everyone wants to sell.” 


He was telling how cheap you could get land in the West at the present 
time. So that I think the question is hardly a fair one. 

Mr. Munro: Would it not be fair under the circumstances, if you were 
going to sell, to take the value of the land worked out in the way you have. 

Hon. Mr. Stncrarr: I was going to say regarding the $25 per acre, assessed 
value; having faith in the future and expecting to overcome the present depres- 
sion, would you consider $25 a low value to sell land such as you describe? 

The Witness: I consider that $25 an acre, from a productive point of 
view, is too high. 

By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Under present conditions?—A. Or under any other conditions, The state- 
ment was made by Dean Rutherford of our Agricultural College in Saskatoon, 
that the average land in the Province of Saskatchewan for the production of 
wheat—that its outside value was $15 per acre. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Did Mr. Rutherford make that statement recently ?—A. Perhaps five or 
six years ago. But again I state, Mr. Chairman, that the value of land lies solely 
in the productive value, that is to say the produce that you can take out of the 
land and sell, over and above the cost of production. That is the basis on which 
I value my land, and I don’t think there is any other basis to value it on. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Did the price of land go up in 1918?—A. A lot of people thought it went 
up. 

Q. Was there any speculation in land?—A. There was too much. 

Q. Did you acquire any of your land in 1918?—A. No. I might state this, 
Mr. Chairman, for the information of yourself and your Committee, that I paid 
for my land which I bought—and none of it was bought too high, I don’t think, 
when you take the average all over,—with 20 and 25 cent oats, and 65 to 75 
cent wheat, within those figures. And, Mr. Chairman, with an outfit to-day 
clear, no mortgage or anything else against it, the land and the horses and 


-machinery, I cannot make a living there. Tell me what is the trouble? 


[Mr. John F. Reid.] 
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Mr. McKay: Your prices were inflated. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 


Q. Supposing persons wished to buy and went there with the money to 
purchase your property, would you think that the productive value would fix 
the price that you would ask him, or would you make a price to include the 
labour you have put on it? Assume that he offered you $100 an acre, would 
you accept that or would you get down to a basis of what you thought the land 
was productive to yourself?—A. That question is a very easy one to answer. 
If I was offered $100 per acre there would be a deal made very quickly, because 
that value is not in it. 

Q. Would you consider that a fair value for your farm?—A. No, certainly 
not. 

Q. That would be an extreme?—A. Yes, I should say so. 

Q. What I was trying to get at is the basis of value of the land and what 
you would consider its price?—A. I contend that I have shown clearly that 
there is no productive value in the land to-day, neither in producing grain or in 
live stock; cattle especially. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, operating the farm with a great deal of hired labour; if 
you were able to work the farm, if it was small enough to be able to work it with 
your own labour, and that of your family, there might be a living in it although 
it might involve a great deal of hard work.—A. Yes, if we could go without 
clothes and boots and shoes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. What remedy do you suggest or do you know of any?—A. The remedy? 
Well, sir if you will let me write the prescription I will give it to you right 
now. 

Q. Is there a cure?—A. There is a cure, and I have tried to show this 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, where the cure lies. Give us the necessities of life 
and the implements of production at a pre-war price, and we can produce at a 
profit. And remember, Mr. Chairman, I see no hope of better conditions in 
Western Canada unless the cost of production is very materially decreased, 
because I believe that in 12 months or 24 months at the furthest Russia will 
be producing an enormous quantity of grain for export, and she will then be 
our keenest competitor. And we will simply be out of it if we do not have the 
cost of production decreased. 

Q. That would mean then a decrease in wages, freight rates and everything 
that enters into giving you your implements of production would it not?—A. 
Qur freight rates to-day are still about 2 cents per hundred higher than they 
were in pre-war times. But our machinery is double the price to-day that it 
was in pre-war times. I have told this Committee that I paid for my land 
out of 20 to 25 cent oats and 65 to 75 cent wheat, and in my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, inside of two years the Canadian farmer will have to take less than 
a dollar for his wheat, that is if Russia comes into the market. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I asked a question of another witness this morning, I mean Mr. Ward, 
what effect the action of the Minister of Customs had in putting a valuation 
01 farm machinery, on the present tariff. Have you any information on that? 

The CuHamrMAN: I think we should get the Statute for that. 

Mr. CaLpwELu: I think Mr. Reid can give us a concrete illustration. 


The Witness: Yes, I can give a concrete illustration. 
[Mr. John F. Reid.] 


; 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The statement was made this morning that this provision had not been 
put into effect—A. As a director of the United Grain Growers, Limited, I 
might state that we were handling farm implements at one time, and we bought 
a consignment of goods from Hersheimer Bros. of Lacrosse, Wisconsin. Their 
pliant was not very busy and we ordered a large consignment of tillage tools 
to sell to our farmers. We made a very good bargain, but when they were 
shipped over and came to the Canadian Customs port of entry, we had the 
regular documents, the Bill of Lading, the invoice, and a sworn declaration 
from the manufacturers who made those goods for us, but the Canadian Cus- 
toms Officer would not take that declaration, nor the statement in regard to the 
price. There was an arbitrary price put on, and the duty put on accordingly. 
Mr. Chairman, that is one of the reasons why the U.G.G. are out of the 
implement business to-day. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. What date was this?—A. That would be perhaps three—. 
Mr. Munro: That is before this amendment came into the House. 


Mr. Catpweuu: Before this last amendment, yes, but there was always 
the dumping clause. 


Mr. Munro: The arbitrary power of the Minister of Customs was enacted 
since then, so that it does not apply to this particular illustration. 


Mr. Catpwe.tu: A statement was made this morning that that never had 
any effect, as to an arbitrary valuation. 

The CuatrMAN: I think there is a misunderstanding here. What Mr. 
Sinclair referred to when he said that the provision of the law had not been put 
into effect, was not the dumping clause, but the special Act put on last Session, 
which gave the Minister the right, as I remember it, to value the duties at a 
certain figure. 


Mr. HamMeE.tu: The present Minister never exercised that authority. 
The CuairMaNn: That is what I understand from Mr. Sinclair. 


We thank you very much, Mr. Reid; we are very glad to hear your voice 
again, those of us who have heard it here before. You will not be going away 
at present. We have Mr. Amos next. How much time will you need, Mr. 
Amos? 

Mr. Amos: I think possibly I can get through in half an hour if I have 
not much interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then suppose we say half past seven and we will try 
to restrain our questioning capacity, and give you a chance to answer. 


- (The Committee adjourned until 7.30 p.m. 


Evening Session 


The Special Committee appointed in inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, resumed their session at 7.30. p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. 


{Mr. John F. Reid.] 
3—43 
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Wiwtuiam ANprEw AMos, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Amos, you come before us representing what organization?—A. The 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, more particularly bearing on the problem of 
the farmer in Ontario 

Q. You are an office-bearer in that organization?—A. I am President of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture and also of the United Farmers of Ontario. 

Q. You have prepared a statement to present to us and I would suggest 
that you make your statement without interruption and that when you finish we 
question you, if that is agreeable to the Committee?—-A. In view of the questions 
asked Mr. Reid this afternoon, which would seem to indicate that there is an 
idea abroad that some of the farmers who appeared before this Committee 
are more in the class of the farmers who farm the farmers, perhaps you will 
allow me to state that I am a real farmer. I have been actually engaged in 
the operation of 100 acres of land in Ontario for eight years, and I have been 
for almost all of that time without any hired help. Only a week ago yesterday I. 
got a man regularly to assist in the farm operations for the successive eight 
nionths of this year. 

Perhaps again the public may infer that I could not have been carrying 
on very extensive operations on that 100 acres under these conditions. I have 
never grown less than 30 acres of cultivated crop in any one year, and have never 
harvested less than 45 tons of hay, as well as the grain crop and the roots and 
corn. At present the oldest boy in my family is just a month under 13 years 
of age. I have been able to accomplish that work for two years with the 
splendid co-operation of my next-door neighbour. We change works and we 

are able to take off the harvest in that way of both farms. Now, sir, one does 
not like to have to deal in these personal matters, but possibly in self defence in 
these days we must make reference to them. We feel in Ontario that there have 
been a great many things that have militated against the progress of the farmer 
financially, and possibly I might refer to the present rate of wages in the 
building trades. In the year 1914, according to the labour statistics, painters 
were getting 35 cents an hour; and that the schedule of wages for the same 
workman in 1923 is 65 cents an hour. Bricklayers in 1914 were getting 55 cents 
an hour; in 1921, the last statistics I was able to get—and I feel perfectly certain 
that they have not been reduced since that time—the wages for bricklayers were 
from 90 cents to $1 an hour. Carpenters in 1914 were getting 40 cents an hour; 
in 1921, and so far as I know no change since that, 75 cents an hour. _Black- 
smiths in 1914, 35 cents an hour; in 1921, 50 to 65 cents an hour. For shoeing 
a driving horse, I have vivid recollections of the price as far back as 1914, I could 
get my driving horse shod all around new for $1; but to-day that same operation 
costs me $2. Threshers in 1915, the first year I was on the farm, were charging 
$2 an hour; last year I paid $3.50 an hour. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Mr. Amos, you had better explain to these Western gentlemen that thresh- 
ing in Ontario is with two or three men and an outfit.—A. Yes, the threshing as 
we have it to-day is with a self-feeding outfit with a straw blower, and manned 
in our vicinity by two men. 


By der..Caldwell - 


Q. That is only two men go with the machine? You pay $2 an hour 
for two men and a machine?—A. Yes, that includes two men and the machinery. 
[Mr. William A. Amos.] , 
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By Mr. Milne: 
Q. What size is the machine?—A. Anywhere from a 32 to a 36-inch cylinder. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What would they thresh in an hour?—A. In good running, about 125 
bushels an hour. 
Q. Of wheat or oats?—A. That would be oats. And that would be good 
running, pretty nearly the maximum running. 
Q. Possibly half as much wheat?—A. Yes, well I really cannot say as to 


that en I have never grown wheat on my farm. I have grown the other 
cereals. 


The CHarrman: Let me suggest the advisability of taking notes of the 
questions you wish to ask the witness, and let him proceed. We want to be 
in the House shortly after eight if we can. 

The Wirness: Now the male help on the farm in 1915, acording to the 
statistics of the Department of Labour of Canada, were $18 as actual wages 
and $13 as an allowance for board. In 1922, $37 wages and $20 for board. 
From my own experience I would say that in 1915 men by the day cost me 
$1.50. But in 1922 I had to pay $3 a day. Board in each instance. That 
is hiring a man just by the day, occasionally. 

Now when we come to building materials that enter into farm operations, 
T should say before entering into costs that this is a vital matter for farmers 
to consider at the present time, because the farmer during the high prices of the 
war years delayed every possible repair that he could, hoping against hope that 
prices would be easier after the war. 

So that as far as my observation and experience at home goes, I would 
say that the farmer has got to the stage where he is absolutely up against it; 
he has to come to the point where he must make repairs almost immediately ; 
he cannot defer the operation much longer, if at all. If he does defer it, he is 
simply rendering his depreciation on his buildings that much greater. 

For instance, if he allows his roof to get into very bad repair, water gets 
into the timbers of his barn and sooner or later his whole barn is a wreck. 

Now as to prices of building materials, I am reading from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics entitled Trade Branch. In 1914, cement per barrel at 
Toronto averaged in price $1.524. In 1922, $3.69 per barrel. 

With regard to lumber, the same source of information states that in 1914 
the index number was in 100. In 1922, 176.9. I might add, that we had from 
one of our leading implement manufacturers, information that in 1914 they 
quote the price of lumber as entering into their manufacture, $33 per thousand. 
In 1923, the corresponding figure is $85. Or an increase of 157-5 per cent. 

With regard to wire fencing, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics quotes 
galvanized barbed wire in 1914 as $2.38 per.cwt. In 1922 the same wire is 
quoted at $4.39 per cwt. Or an increase of 89 per cent. 

Then possibly I might go on and complete that part of my statement in 
connection with the implements which a farmer uses. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to read into the record the statement from each individual 
manufacturer. They do not correspond absolutely but the general trend is about 
the same percentage of increase. Unless the Committee wish I will give a state- 
ment from one manufacturer. What is called a Number 5 binder 7 foot with 
sheaf carrier and transport truck in 1914. 

The Cuarrmawn: I think it would be interesting for the Committee if you 
gave us from the various manufacturers the figures you have. We will be glad 
to see whether there is any substantial difference in price from the different 


sources. 
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The Wirness: If that is your wish I can give it. I have it from three 
manufacturers. I might say that in the case of one, if I read their letter 
correctly, they rather made a reservation as to its source. I would not like 
to be guilty of any breach of confidence with that firm, but if the Committee 
wishes the name in private I am perfectly willing to submit it to the Committee. 

The Cuatrman: If you have anything that can be interpreted is given 
under the pledge of secrecy, you had better not give it, Mr. Amos. I have 
asked the International people to send a man here. If your action could be 
interpreted as a breach of confidence, you will be guided by your own sense 
of what is fitting. 

The Wirness: There can be no breach of confidence, Mr. Chairman, other 
than just the disclosure of the name. 

The CHarrRMAN: Then do not disclose the name. Call this company 
Number 1. 

The Wrrness: Yes, I was referring to the number 5 binder 7 foot cut with 
sheaf carrier and transport truck which in 1914 cost $140. In 1923 they quote 
the same binder at $233. 66 per cent increase. 

A mower 24 section, 6 foot cut, 1914, $56; 1923, $100, 78 per cent increase. 

Steel rake, 10 foot, 1914, $32; 1923, $50, 56 per cent increase. 

3 section diamond drag harrow, 1914, $15; 1923, $24, 60 per cent increase. 

13 single disc drill, 1914, $80; 1923, $147, 84 per cent increase. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are these prices f.o.b. factory or where?—A. In this particular instance 
it does not say Mr. Chairman but I judge from my own knowledge of the prices 
that these are retail. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They are prices given under the same conditions for the different years? 
—A. Oh yes absolutely. They are on a uniform standard. 


A 500 pound cream separator, 1914, $72; 1923, $90, 25 per cent increase. 
A Walking plow, 1914, $15.50; 1923, $24.50, 56 per cent increase. 
Wagon complete 34 inche arm, 24 x 24 tire, 1914, $77; 1923, $163, 112 
per cent increase. 
Land roller, 9 foot, 27 inch less T and Y, 1914, $46; 1923, $86, 87 per cent 
increase. 
That completes Number 1. 
Then Number 2. 
6 foot grain binder, 1913, $132; 1923, $211, 60 per cent increase. 
44 foot mover, 1913, $52; 1923, $82.72, 59 per cent increase. 
10 foot rake self dumping, 1913, $31; 1923, $47.47, 53 per cent increase. 
13 single disc drill, 1913, $84; 1923, $133.48, 58-9 per cent increase. 
Dise harrow, 1913, $24; 1923, $42.30, 76 per cent increase. 
Smoothing harrow, two section 62, 1913, $18; 1923, $27.78, 54 per cent 
increase. 
Walking plow, 1913, $14.50; 1923, $22.09, 52 per cent increase. 
Wagon 34 inch arm, 2 by 4 inch tires, that is 2 inches wide and 4 inch 
thick, 1913, $76.50; 1923, $151.32, 97-8 per cent increase. 
Standard Manilla twine per pound, 1913, 9 cents; 1923, 11-28 cents, 
15-7 per cent increase. 
Number 3:— 
A 6-foot binder, 1914, $138; 1923, $246, 78 per cent increase. 
6-foot giant mower, 1914, $54; 1923, $97, 80 per cent increase. 
(Mr. William A. Amos.] 
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10-foot hay rake, 1914, $31; 1923, $49, 58 per cent increase. 

13 dise grain drill, 1914, $85; 1923, $150, 76 per cent increase. 

3 section drag harrow, 1914, $14.75; 1923, $23.50, 60 per cent increase. 

Riding gang plow high lift with rolling coulters, 1914, $70; 1923, $129, 
84 per cent increase. 

Wagon complete, 34 by 24 by 4-inch tires with full shelving box, trees and 
yoke, 1914, $78; 1923, $164, 110 per cent increase. 

9-foot land roller, 1914, $42; 1923, $83, 97.6 per cent increase. 

Ontario walking plow, 1914, $14; 1923, $24, 71 per cent increase. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are these cash prices you are giving?—A. I could not say as to that Mr. 
Caldwell. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Are these of Canadian manufacture?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give the corresponding American prices of the same article?— 
A. No, sir, I have not looked into that. 
Q. You have no American prices at all?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have before me an article written by a gentleman from the American 
northwest. He says this:— 


“A mowing machine which in 1914 sold for $47.50 in 1922 costs the 
farmer $70. A manure spreader formerly worth $100 now costs $200. 
Binder twine for harvesting grain which formerly sold at 8 cents now costs 
from 14 to 16. A binder which formerly cost $135 now costs $225.” That 
is in the northwest States, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. 


Mr. Munro: How does the price of that binder compare? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the last price for a binder that you quoted Mr. Amos?—A. 
$246. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are these binders the same width in all cases?—A. I think not. If I 
remember rightly No. 1 was a seven-foot and the other two six-foot. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, just there I might interject this observation; we have observed in the 
price of the implements which the farmer has been buying, that the increase in the 
price as betwen 1914 and 1923 was rather a high percentage, in fact we might 
say very high; but if we observe closely in connection with binder twine and 
cream separators, two articles which are not affected by the tariff, the difference 
in price on those two articles ranged in the case of binder twine to just an 

increase of: 15.7 per cent, and in the case of cream separators—I have one figure 
indicating an actual decrease as between 1916 and 1923 of 11 per cent. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. That is, for the same separator?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CALDWELL: The same separator in 1916 and 1923. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Made by the same firm?—A. Yes; that is right, I think. I will verify 
it in a moment. I am quoting from a firm who manufactured separators it 
(Mr. William A. Amogs.} 
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Bridgeburg, Ontario. Their 1916 price for a No. 18 separator was $58; the 1923 
price for the same separator was $48.24, or, as I have pointed out, a decrease 1n 
those seven years of 11 per cent. 


By Mr. McKay: aati 

Q. Was there free trade in both cases?—A. There was no duty in either 
— Q. Can you give us any account of the binder twine that was interchanged 
between the two countries in that time, and the number of separators?—A. I 
have not those figures. 

The Cuamrman: I think we have figures of the amount of cream separators 
sent in 1921, in the fiscal year 1921. This was given this morning for two of 
our Canadian manufacturers, that we sent ploughs to the value of so much. 

Mr. McKay: Was that to the United States? 

The CHAmRMAN: Yes. 


Witness: Before we leave the matter of cream separators, in the case of 
No. 1 of the implement manufacturers, their quotation in 1914 for a 500 pound 
cream separator was $72, and for 1923 $90, an increase of 25 per cent during 
those years. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. How do you account for that; did you take the same in both cases, no 
duty in this case?—-A. No, there is no duty on cream separators at all. 

The CHarrmMan: I do not know whether there is any duty on cream 
separators into the United States or not, but I will find that out in a moment. 
I have the American tariff here. 


Mr. McKay: No, there is not. 


The CHARMAN: Except if they are over a certain amount. I will get it 
in a moment; I was looking at it a minute ago. : 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Have you any relative prices in regard to binder twine and cream 
separators from different manufacturers in the United States?—A. No. I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I did not go across the border at all, in this investiga- 
tion. 

The CHarrMAN: I have it here, Mr. Hammell. On the free list, the last 
American tariff, paragraph 1504: “Cream separators valued at not more than 
$50 each.” Those are on the free list. 

Mr. McKay: Going into the United States? 


The CHairMAN: Yes, going into the United States. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. The prices you gave us are the retail prices?—A. Yes, sir. In the case 
of No. 1 manufacturer it was retail. 

Q. Then No. 2 and No. 3?—A. I have no quotations from No. 2 or No. 3. 
The other quotation I gave you was, as I have indicated, from a firm that manu- 


factures them at Bridgeburg, and I do not think it says whether they are whole- 
sale or retail. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me if I interject this, but we might as well get on the record just 
how cream separators are dealt with. In paragraph 372 it says “Cream 
(Mr. William A. Amos.] 
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separators valued at more than $50, and other centrifugal machines for the 
separation of liquids or liquids and solids, not specially provided for, 25 per cent 
ad valorem.” 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You say you did not cross the line, Mr. Amos, and you cannot give us 
the selling price of all this machinery you gave us in 1914, 1919 and 1923?—A. 
No. 


The CuHarrMan: It is only fair to state that Mr. Reid in his evidence this 
afternoon IJ think it was, took a number of comparative prices of farm machinery 
from the T. Eaton catalogue and from the Sears Roebuck catalogue in the 
United States, and! established ‘comparisons between their prices. 

Mr. McKay: I think it would compare favourably with the Sears Roebuck 


Mr. McKay: He gave the Eaton prices, but no one in this country would 
think of buying machinery there. 

The CHarrMan: I think it would compare favourably with the Sears Roe- 
buck Company. 


Mr. McKay: Don’t you know that goods handled by those stores are very 
inferior? 

Mr. Hamme tu: Agricultural implements especially. 

The CHARMAN: I may be wrong, but it seems to me that if you drew a 
comparison between a like house in Canada and one in the United States it 
would not be unfair, unless Sears Roebuck’s goods are very much better than 
others. I would assume that they are on a parity. 

Witness: There is just one item I would like to refer to, lest in checking 
up my percentages you might think I was in error. I have just observed that 
in figuring the 11 per cent decrease in the separators made in Bridgeburg as 
between 1916 and 1923, I took into cognizance a statement they make as a 
footnote; up until the first of June, 1919, there was a 7 per cent war tax on 
separators being imported into Canada, and since they were quoting the 1916 
price they deducted that 7 per cent from the price they quoted, and thus figuring 
my percentage as against the stated price for 1923 makes the percentage a 
little more favourable to their side of the case. If I had been anxious to make it 
favourable for my presentation, I would have omitted the 7 per cent war tax, 
and it would have shown up much worse. 

The CHarrmMan: What we would like to have, and what I am sure we have 
in your case, is witnesses who are anxious to give the real facts, and not lean 
to one side or the other. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q I was interested in what you said about the wages of these different 
men on the farm. You said that in 1915 the wages paid amounted to $31, and 
that in 1921 they amounted to $57, an increase of about 84 per cent, and you 
spoke also about the increase in the wages of carpenters, iron-workers and 
so on; do you think, from the manufacturer’s point of view, that he also has 
to meet with these big increases when he hires painters, carpenters, iron- 
workers and so on?—A. No one can contest that; that goes without saying. 

Q. Then the average increase in price that you gave for these different 
articles would average about 80 per cent, while the increase in wages of the 
labouring man shows an increase of about 84 per cent?—A. That is for farm 
labour, in the last case. 

[Mr. William A. Amos.] 
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Q. You take what you pay for carpenters, blacksmiths, all that goes into 
the manufacturing industry in the same way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that not account for a large proportion of this increase in the 
cost?--A. Surely. 

Q. The next question is, how are we to get the other side, that of the 
manufacturer?—A. Might I say here, Mr. Chairman, that from my observation 
it seems to me that there is a vicious circle at the present time, in which the 
manufacturer and the labourer are, and they are going the rounds. 


Mr. Hamme nu: And we are hanging on the outside. 


Witness: Unfortunately the farmer is off that circle; he seems to be the 
prey of that circumstance, of that circle. That is the point I am trying to 
demonstrate. ; 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. The farmers’ goods are almost all sold at deflated prices?—A. Yes. Just 
to complete the statement of the increased expenditure for farm operations, in 
1914 the interest charges on good farm mortgages were 5 or 54 per cent. 

Q. Money borrowed from whom, private individuals or banks?—A. Private 
individuals, 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. From 5 to 54 per cent?—A. Yes, sir, from 5 to 54 per cent; in 1923 the 
interest asked is 6 per cent and 64 per cent, and it is very difficult to obtain 
money even at 6 per cent. Now, to continue with regard to the articles which 
we buy, household articles, in quoting from the Canadian Grocer, molasses per 
gallon in 1914 cost 45 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon. I should say here probably that they are 
quoted as Barbados molasses. In 1922 the quotations were $1.05 per gallon, 
an increase of 133-3 per cent. Corn syrup 2 pound tins by the case, in 1914 
the price was $2.65, in 1922 the price was $4.25, an increase of 60 per cent; 
rolled oats per 90-pound bag in 1914 $3.25, in 1922 $3.25, no increase. 

Q. Another argument on the advantage of eating porridge—A. Corn meal 
in 1914 $2.65 per bag, in 1922 $2.75, an increase of 4 per cent. Rolled wheat per 
100-pound barrel in 1914 was $3.75, in 1922 $5.25, an increase of 40 per cent. 
Sockeye salmon by the dozen in 1914 was $2.524, in 1922 $5.00, an increase of 
98 per cent. 

Q. Excuse me for interrupting you, but did you say whether these were 
wholesale prices or not?—A. No, Mr. Chairman, I did not say. 

Q. Are they?—A. I am quoting from the Canadian Grocer. 

Q. It hardly looks like retail, when you say sockeye salmon at so much a 
case.—A. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I said sockeye salmon by the dozen. 

_ Q. At any rate, you are not sure whether they are retail or not?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. That does not affect the value for the purposes of your comparison?— 
A. No. I do not think it would affect the comparison at all. 

Canned corn by the dozen in 1914 sold for 95 cents, in 1922 the price was 
$1.25, an increase of 31-6 per cent. Pineapple in 1914 sold for $1.924, in 1922 
it sold for $3.75, an increase of 95 per cent. Canned peaches by the dozen in 
1914 were quoted at $2.024 in 1922 the price was $2.85, an increase of 40 per 
cent. Lemon peel per pound in 1914 was 12 cents, in 1922 it was 28 cents, an 
increase of 123-3 per cent. The price of orange peel in 1914 was 12 cents, in 
1922 the price was 284 cents, an increase of 137-5 per cent. Citron peel by the 
pound in 1914 was 19 cents, in 1922 it was 49 cents, an increase of 158 per 
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cent. Currants, Melitas, in 1914 sold for 174 cents, in 1922 19 cents, an increase 
of 8 per cent. Raisins, Valencias, in 1914 were quoted at 6 cents, in 1922 194 
cents, an increase of 225 per cent. Shelled walnuts in 1914 sold for 35 cents, 
in 1922 they sold for 53 cents, an increase of 51 per cent. Rice, Rangoon, in 1914 
sold for $3.50. 

Q. For what?—A. Evidently per barrel. 

Q. Would it not be per hundred?—A. I was suggesting that it was per 
barrel. 

Q. I would say per hundred pounds.—A. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 
it would not make any difference to the comparison. 

Q. Per unit or measure?—A. Exactly. In 1922 the price was $7, an increase 
of 100 per cent. Lard per pound in 1914 was 123 cents, in 1922 it was 32 cents, 
an increase of 151 per cent. Breakfast bacon per pound in 1914 was 19 cents, 
in 1922 it was 42 cents, an increase of 121 per cent. 

From the Dominion Bureau of Statistics I have obtained these figures: 
Men’s lined boots in 1914 sold at $5 per pair, i 1922 they sold for $9.50, an 
increase of 90 per cent. Men’s working boots in 1914 were $3.50, in 1922 $4. 50, 
an increase of 29 per cent. Ladies’ suits, good average quality sold in 1914 for 
$27.50, in 1922 the price was $45, an increase of 64 per cent. Serge per yard, 
good average quality, in 1914 the price was $1.00, in 1922 it was $1.50, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. 

Now if we turn to the produce the farmer has to sell, and quote from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics— 

Q. Before you enter upon that, Mr. Amos, did you ever attempt to compare 
a budget for the farmer; you have given us a lot of interesting information, 
but suppose the price of shelled walnuts went up 300 per cent, it would not 
affect the family budget very much, because after all shelled walnuts are but 
a very small part of the ordinary expenditure of a farmer. Have you ever 
calculated it to find how much these increases weighed on the farm—the. 
statisticians call it weighing the figures?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Would that not be an excellent thing to do, to take an average family 
of four or five people; for instance we find rice increased 50 per cent.. Rice 
is used a good deal by a family. Then take oatmeal; the Scotch people who 
would follow the traditions of their forefathers and eat oatmeal porridge both 
for breakfast and supper would find their family budget increased but very 
little, because oatmeal has not increased in price any. However, Mr. Amos, 
your Association is particularly interested in this matter, and I would invite 
your consideration to the advisability of practical farmers preparing a prac- 
tical farm budget.—A. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that was in my own 
mind, but my time was so limited that I could not very well get it together, and 
the clerk we had working at these figures handed them to me averaged over 
a whole list. I observed at once that that would be absolutely unfair because, 
as you have pointed out very well, Mr. Chairman, we should know about the 
average quantities of each before we could strike averages. So that when I 
could not do that I just resorted to the actual figures in detail, as I have them. 


The CuHatrMAn: I may say to the Committee that under instructions 
from myself and other members of the Committee the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics are preparing figures somewhat similar to the figures Mr. Amos has 
placed before us. I asked them to group them as closely as possible, so that 
we would have an idea of how important they were, and they are endeavour- 
ing to group these figures. 


Mr. CaLpwe.u: Are you taking the necessaries of life? 
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The CHairMAN: The necessaries of life of a particular class will be put 
in one group, and the necessities of life in another group will be put in another 
group, in order to get an idea of the exact bearing on the family purse these 
variations in price have had in these ten year periods. 

Excuse us for interrupting you, Mr. Amos. 


Witness: I think I read into the record the price of oats per bushel. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. No, you just started to give us the difference in the prices of what 
the farmer has to sell; you have been dealing with him as a consumer in the 
country, now you are going to deal with him as a producer and a vendor?— 
A. In 1914 wheat per bushel, from figures taken from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, was $1.22 per bushel. 

Q. What is that?—A. $1.22. 

Q. $1.22 a bushel in 1914?—A. That is what is set out in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The Cuatrman: What grade of wheat would that be? I have a form here 
with the average prices obtained from the wheat crop in 1914 in Canada, and 
the price was not $1.22 a bushel. Perhaps some of my Western friends can tell 
me. 


Mr. Minne: My recollection is that it was not as high as that. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Would that wheat price be in the fall of 1914?—A. Some of that wheat 
would not be marketed until October, while the war started in August. If you 
will remember, there was a sudden rise in the price of wheat then. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why do you take 1914, if 1914 was subject to the abnormal influences 
of the war; why did you not take the last normal year? 
Mr. McKay: There was really no normal year in the price of grain. You 
would have to go by regular groups of years, and even then it would be hard to 
get average figures. 


The CHarRMAN: I went into this question of wheat prices very thoroughly 
in preparation for a speech I made on the Wheat Board last Session, and I took 
for my computations the six years ending with the crop year of 1913. JI did not 
touch the war years at all, because I thought they were quite abnormal. 


Mr. McKay: Can you remember what your average was? 
The CHatrMAN: No, I do not remember. 

Mr. Minne: In 1912 and 1913 the price of wheat was 87. 
Mr. McKay: How much? 

Mr. Minne: 87. 


Mr. McKay: Was that in 1913? 
Mr. Mine: No, 1912 and 1913; that would be the 1912 crop. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I should not have interfered with you, Mr. Amos. Go ahead with your 
presentation. It seemed to me to be high, but go ahead and make your com- 
parison.—A. I think in whatever I have already given you, whatever may 
obtain later on, that 1914 would be a fair basis to start with, because these 
were articles spread over the whole year, and the war period touched them. 
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The Cuatrman: As I remember it, there was no great variation in the 
prices of foods in the early months of the war. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Go on then, Mr. Amos, if you please-—A. Wheat per bushel in 1914, 
$1.22; 1922, 85 cents, a decrease of 30-4 per cent. 

Oats per bushel, 1914, 48 cents; 1922, 38 cents, a decrease of 20-9 per 
cent. 

Barley per bushel, 1914, 60 cents; 1922, 46 cents, a decrease of 23-4 per 
cent. 

Potatoes per bushel, 1914, 49 cents; 1922, 54 cents, a decrease of 10-2 per 
cent. 

Beef steers, 1,000 pounds, wholesale prices at Toronto, per 100 pounds, 
1914, $8.29; 1922, $7.17, a decrease of 13-5 per cent. 

Milk cows, 1914, $57; 1922, $48, a decrease of 15-8 per cent. 

Sheep per cwt., light ewes, 1914, $6.14 per cwt.; 1922, $6.33, an increase 
of 3 per cent. 

These are wholesale prices at Toronto. 

Hogs per cwt., live weight, 1914, $7; 1922, $10, an increase of 43 per cent. 

Hay and Clover per ton, 1914, $14.22; 1922, $13.46, a decrease of 5-5 per 
cent. 

Wool, per pound, not washed, 1914, 19 cents; 1922, 17 cents, a decrease of 
10-5 per cent. g 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Was this the Toronto market?—A. I cannot tell you where these 


figures were compiled. They were all taken from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. That was the average price all over the country.—A. It is a list of 
prices. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Have you got butter, eggs and cheese?—A. No, I am sorry, I have not 
got a complete list, but I think they can be easily ascertained. As I said, I 
have not had an opportunity of taking up all these figures before I left for this 
interview. 

Now I have a statement of mortgages for Ontario taken from the annual 
report of the Inspector of Registry Offices for the Province of Ontario. 

The total mortgages in 1914 were $136,226,828.41. 

And to get as near as I could to a fair basis for the rural districts, although 
it is not absolute, because these figures as they are listed set out apparently 
just the registry offices, and they included, if my memory serves me correctly, 
only five of the cities, that is set out as cities; but deducting the mortgage figures 
for the said cities, which amounted to $20,249,504.74, it left as nearly as we 
could arrive at it for the rural mortgage indebtedness $115,977 323.67. 

Q. Can you tell me what the mortgage indebtedness of Toronto is?—A. 
For 1914? 

Q. Yes, and what are the other cities?—A. The cities as I recall them were 
London, Ottawa, Toronto and Kingston. Hamilton was not segregated. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It would be included in the County of Wentworth?—A. Apparently. 
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By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You cannot get any close figures on that?—A. No, they are not accurate, 
from the standpoint of the absolutely rural part. 
Q. How does the city population of the Province compare with the rural 
in percentage? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are more living in the city than the country now, I think?—A. 43 
to 57. 

Q. The smaller figure for the rural?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McKay: There are many mortages in the small villages and towns. 
The county ! live in for instance, perhaps one of the most prosperous counties 
in Ontario— 

The CuamrMaNn: And one of the best represented. 

Mr. McKay: Yes. You will find a great number of mortgages in villages 
and towns such as Renfrew, Eganville and so on; the working men have small 
mortgages on their houses. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just what are you trying to convey to the Committee, the amount of 
farm mortgages in Ontario in 1914?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you going to include in the rural such places as Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Kitchener, Waterloo and so on? 

Mr. McKay: No computation could be made from these registry office 
returns. In the county of Renfrew no division is made between the rural and 
city mortgages. 

The CHsmrMAN: You can make a guess if you want to but it is only fair 
to make it clear that it is only a guess. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Can you make a guess?—A. I would not like to say that it was even a 
guess. I am not stressing this point, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Make your point then, Mr. Amos?—A. I have given the figures for 1914. 

Q. You take a certain figure and deduct 20 million representing certain 
cities of Ontario, and then you say rural Ontario plus the other cities amounted 
to?—A. $115,977 ,323.67. 

Q. And in 1922?—A. I could not get those figures. In 1919 the lowest that 
is recorded, the total mortgages for the Province was $89,429,581.36. And these 
same cities had a total mortgage indebtedness of $53,815,064.38. Leaving on 
the same basis as*we have stated, that might be classed rural or semi-rural, 
$35,614,516.98 as against $115,977,323 in the former year 1914. 

Q. Showing that in the years of the war they paid off a lot of their 
mortgages, was that it?—-A. That is what 1 was trying to point out, yes. 

Q. I think that was a fair deduction?—A. That is what I thought, Mr. 
Chairman; that while the figures cannot be said to be accurate by any means, 
the deduction is fair. Then when we come to the last available figures we have, 
namely 1921, the last report published, the total mortgage indebtedness for 
Ontario was $201,075,700.76. Then the same cities had recorded against them 
$56,278,510.13. Leaving a balance as before, termed rural, of $144,797,190.63. 
That is as between 1919 and 1921 the mortgage indebtedness so-called rural, had 
risen, from 35 million odd to 144 million odd. 
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Q. Suppose you took the urban population of those four cities you have 
mentioned, and then estimated the increase of mortgages per capita and then 
you took the urban population of all these cities and towns which were left and 
which are in Ontario besides these ‘four large ones and estimated the increase 
of mortgage indebtedness in these small cities on the same basis as the four 
larger ones, would you not account for a great deal of that increase? 

Mr. McKay: And then you would not have the incorporated villages. 

The CHatmrMAn: No. 


Mr. Caupwe.: The proportionate increase in these four cities was very 
small in these four years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not so very small. What was it in the cities?—A. 53 million odd in } 
1919 and 56 million odd in 1921. 


Mr. CaLtpweELu: That is a very small percentage. 


Mr. McKay: Building operations in Toronto in the last couple of years 
were marvellous, and a great number of people bought new houses with mort- 
gages on them. That would account for it. 


The CuatrmMan: Still, I will say that if the average increase in all urban 
Ontario in mortgages was only equal to the urban increase in mortgages in those 
four large cities, that there would have been a considerable increase in rural mort- 
gages; but after all, these figures, as you very frankly stated, are far from being 
conclusive. 

The Witness: Possibly, Mr. Chairman, this might assist. It is set out in 
connection with the two Torontos that 61 persons took out mortgages under 
Class 1 for nominal consideration, the amount not specified. 

1,972 took out mortgages for $1,000 or under. 

2,812 took out mortgages for over $1,000 and not exceeding $2,000. 

1,454 took out mortgages for over $2,000 and not exceeding $5,000. 

582 took out mortgages for over $5,000. 

The total number who took out mortgages was 6,885 persons. That is in one 
division of Toronto. In East Toronto. Then in West Toronto if you are 
interested in these figures, Mr. Chairman? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not because I fail to appreciate the care you have devoted to this, but 
after all these are estimates of a more or less vague character, and I think the 
‘time may be more usefully spent in studying some of the other phases that 
vou have presented in your case.—A. I am not interested in stressing that part 
of the case, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. You appreciate our point of view, do you?—A. Certainly. 
Mr. Hamme tu: Before you leave that question, you mentioned something 
about the increased rate of interest. 
The CuamrMAN: From 5 to 54 and 6 to 63. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Yes, what in your opinion is the cause of that? Is it not largely because 
a great many of the small moneylenders, who only had a comparatively small 
amount of money to lend on farm mortgages, invested it in Victory Bonds, and 
at the present time it is rather harder than it was to get small loans from 
neighbours, so to speak, on that account?—A. I believe that does account for 
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some of it, but after all we must not forget the fact that money will pursue its 
market. And the returns for Victory Bonds are not commensurate today 
with the 64 per cent mortgage. 


Mr. CatpweELu: But they are non-taxable, all but the last issue. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, in your comparative statement, the amount of 
money for mortgages in your part of the world has increased very much less 
than a great number of other investments?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CatpweE.u: Take also, Mr. Chairman, the interest rates in his section 
of the country, they are lower than in almost any other section of the country 
except Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is an old settled part of the Province. Have you got something more 
to tell us?—A. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. I think you should ask Mr. Amos if he has any remedy to suggest that 
might improve agricultural conditions. Some of the gentlemen who have 
appeared before us have suggested remedies, but others have not. I think Mr. 
Amos is qualified to make suggestions—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I referred to 
the vicious circle in which we are. 

Q. Between organized labour and the manufacturers?—A. Highly con- 
centrated manufacturing corporations, that have not been willing, to date, to 
meet the farmer, in the deflation of the products, which they have to sell. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Is there any other part of the world, amongst the nations engaged in the 
late war, in which the farmer is differently situated than he is in Canada, as 
regards deflated prices?—A. Not to my observation. 

The CHarRMAN: We thank you very much indeed, Mr. Amos. The Com- 
mittee will sit to-morrow morning at ten o'clock for one hour. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday 17th April, 1923, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 


House or Commons, 
Room 268, 
Turspay, April 17, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuatrMan: Before we call Professor Jackman, there is a matter, gentle- 
men, that I wish to bring before you. 


Pursuant to a suggestion made by a member of the Committee, I wrote to 
the International Harvester Company of Canada, advising them that statements 
were being made before the Committee as to the comparative prices of farm 
machinery in Canada and in the United States, and giving them an opportunity 
of coming before our Committee in order to explain such differences. I have 
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before me now a letter which I received this morning from the International 
Harvester Company of Canada, which I would like to read to the Committee. 
It is dated Hamilton, Ontario, the 16th April, 1923, and addressed to myself :— 

“Dear Sir,—Your interesting communication of Friday the 13th, 

and as Chairman of the Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 

. Just came to us at noon to-day. May I say on behalf of this company 
ie we are somewhat excited at the proportions of the request contained 
therein. 

“We would be glad indeed to give every service towards the infor- 
mation you ask on behalf of your Committee, but I am sure you must 
appreciate the enormous research necessary before we will be able to give 
cost figures covering the distribution of our products to all sections of the 
Dominion, and furthermore to develop statements showing the production 
costs of immediate date of our various lines and comparative with costs 
of similar machines produced in the United States under enormous 
volume as compared with the smaller production of Canadian agricultural 
implement works. 

“Therefore I am sure that you will thoroughly understand when we 
say that it will be impossible for us to furnish a witness for either the 
17th or 18th of this month, with sufficient capacity or knowledge to dis- 
cuss intelligently the very important topics which you have outlined as 
the information to be required. 

Yours very truly, 
The International Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd., 


By W. R. Dunn.” 


With your permission, gentlemen, I propose to reply to that letter stating to the 
company that the appearance of a man before this Committee is quite in their 
own option; that we thought in fairness to them they should be advised of these 
statements made, and that we are somewhat surprised that they have not kept 
their books in such fashion as to have readily accessible their different costs of 
production, and that if they desire at a later date to appear, we will endeavour 
to give them an opportunity, but in view of the great amount of work which we 
have, we would be glad if they would advise us at the earliest possible date that 
they desire to appear. 

Mr. CaLpWwELL: In view of the fact that we hope to make an interim report 
to the House on our findings, we cannot hold this indefinitely open. 


The Cyammawn: Yes, I can add that awaiting their convenience cannot 
interfere with the progress of the Committee. 


Now we have Mr. Jackman of Toronto University with us today. 


Wiiu1amM T. JACKMAN, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What position do you occupy in the University of Toronto, Mr. Jack- 
man?—A. Associate Professor of Political Economy. 

Q. We have had some correspondence and you were good enough to indicate 
to me certain subjects set forth in our agenda which appeared to you to be of 
first importaince, and you were kind enough to say that you would come before 
our Committee and give us the benefit of your knowledge on these different 
subjects. I am going to ask you to proceed in this fashion; take up these 
different subjects in the order you desire, give us your views, and then we will 
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ask you questions where we would like you to develop further certain of the 
different lines. It is not necessary for you to stand—A. I am accustomed to 
lecture standing, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission I will go on in that 
way. 

The problem presented to us by the present condition of agriculture in this 
country has so many sides that it would be virtually impossible for one man, 
in a short period of time to discuss them all, or even to discuss any of them 
completely; but there are some things that you suggested, sir, that seemed to me 
ts be much more important than others. 

Perhaps the issue which I consider to be the most important of all is the 
relative prices of agricultural products and the products which the farmer has 
to purchase, which are produced by other agencies. 


The CHARMAN: Professor, this room, although a very beautiful one, has 
poor acoustic qualities, and we are finding it a little difficult to hear you. 


Proressor JACKMAN: If you will tell me when I am not speaking loudly 
enough, I shall be glad, Mr. Chairman. The important difficulty which I con- 
sider that agriculture labours under is, the low prices which the farmer obtains 
for his produce when sold, and the high prices which he has to pay for those 
things which are requisite for his production and consumption. Not only for 
his consumption, but for his production as well. In other words, not only the 
high prices which he has to pay for machinery and implements and foodstuffs 
and such things are those, clothing and other elements that enter into his con- 
sumption, but the prices that he as to pay for labour and the difficulty in 
securing an adequate labour supply at a price which will be within his reach, 
considered with reference to the prices which he obtains for the products which 
he sells. To my mind, sir, that is the important problem; to my mind that is 
the difficulty par excellence which he faces. Some of those conditions which 
affect the farmer’s welfare are conditions over which he has some control; and 
some of the conditions which he faces are conditions over which he cannot have 
very much control. So that in reality some of his difficutlies may be selfmade. 
Some of them may be due to his own attitude towards his enterprise and his own 
management ability. Others may be due and in fact are due—I concede it— 
tc the conditions of the mechanism in which the farmer is caught. The 
mechanism by which his products are transmitted to the world; the commercial 
structure of which he is a part; and the same structural mechanism by which he 
obtains those commodities which he requires for consumption and production 
are things beyond his control. If those things which are within the farmer’s 
control were the important things, I think we could leave it to the farmer to 
adjust them; or at least through their organizations they could adjust them. 
But if the conditions are those which are beyond his control, and if those condi- 
tions beyond his control are dominant elements, then it would be impossible for 
the farmer to adjust those conditions himself. Now this difficulty of which 
I have spoken, the matter of the disparity of prices, is a condition which is 
largely independant of the farmer. He cannot regulate the conditions which 
determine the prices of the manufactured products, and all those other products 
which come to him in the form of consumption goods. He is outside the sphere 
which can regulate the prices of those things, and yet he must pay his tribute 
the same as the rest of us to those who require those prices to be paid in order 
that they may carry on. 

The difficulty here is that in connection with the farmer’s relations, he is 
an unorganized group of individuals, and he is dealing in most cases with an 
organized group. So that when he is dealing as an individual with a series of 
organizations, the individual is no match for the organized effort of those with 
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whom he is having his dealings. There is no question in my mind but that the 
system of the individual farmer, dealing with the commercial structure of the 
present day, is an out-of-date system. 

The CHAIRMAN: Repeat that again, please. 

Professor JACKMAN: There is no question in my mind but that the present 
system of the individual farmer dealing with the organized groups with whom 
he has relations, is an out-of-date system. The day when the farmer as an 
individual can match up with the commercial structure from whom he makes 
his purchases, and to whom he makes his sales, is an outworn system. The 
farmer looking at his own particular interest has been too strongly individu- 
alistic; he is inclined to think that his individuality is at stake if he merges 
his interests with those of others in the same line in order to form a group to 
handle his products. The system under which he has worked in the past proved 
satisfactory; the system under which he is working to-day, the system under 
which the individual is grouped, the organization that handles and deals in 
his products is out of date, and the sooner the farmer can learn that, the better 
it will be; the sooner the famer can learn that his interests demand that he 
shall work in concert with others in the same group as himself, so that they can 
operate together, so that they can present a united front in buying or selling, 
so that they. can use a collective influence, the sooner will the farmer’s condi- 
tions be rectified with some degree of permanency. But so long as the condi- 
tions prevail under which the farmer works as an individual, and buys and 
sells as an individual, so long shall we have this present difficulty, and the more 
the other groups become organized the worse will be the farmer’s position, 
unless he follows suit. Now, in the present state we are accustomed to think 
that supply, the inter-relation of supply and demand determines the price of 
the product; there is no question in regard to the operation of that principle. 
There is the thing which is operating against the farmer’s interests. When the 
farmer is putting his supply on the market in the fall or during any other 
season, and is putting that product on as an individual, and others are doing 
the same, they are competing against one another, whereas these organizations 
with which they have to deal are acting more or less in concert. The buyers 
of wheat for example are acting more or less in concert, the buyers of live stock 
know what one another’s prices are, and with these conditions prevailing and 
the individual farmer dealing with organizations of that kind, it simply means 
that the organized efforts of the group are going to bid one farmer against 
another, and that the man who is most anxious to sell will be the one who will 
take the lowest price, or the man who is compelled to sell in order to realize 
upon his crop or his stock is the man who will be compelled to sell his product 
at the lower price, and when you get individual farmer bidding against indi- 
vidual farmer in the face of the collective organization with which he has to 
deal, the tendency will be for prices to go lower and lower. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I interrupt with a question here? I wish you would develop your 
facts on which you base your contentions that the purchasers from farmers are 
organized and that competition does not exist among them to the same extent 
that it exists among the sellers, the farmers?—A. That will be very difficult 
to do, sir, because we have not the actual records which would be available, 
but when you get the conditions in the wheat market for instance, or in the 
live stock market for a particular day, while there is a bidding against one 
another, the range of price is very small. 


Mr. McKay: It is pre-determined. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you hear what Mr. McKay said?—A. I heard it. 
Q. Do you agree with that?—A. In a fair measure, it is pre-determined. 
Q. Anyway, although you may not have legal proof to bring before the 
Committee as the basis of your contention, that is what you seriously and 
honestly believe to be the real fact?—-A. Yes, sir. I think there is no question 
about that. You will notice that I put in the words “I think ”. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. That is an answer to the whole system?—A. So long as that condition 
prevails, and the individual farmer is working against serious odds he is going to 
find himself under the same handicap as he is at the present time. These 
matters must become more adjusted to modern times and conditions, but even 
then he will find that he is no match for the organization or group with which he 
has to deal. 

Now, sir, in regard to that question of supply and demand which I was 
considering a moment ago. If you can get the supply of any agricultural pro- 
duct grouped together into one fund, and then have the organized demand for 
that product grouped together in one organization, you can then say that when 
Supply bargains with Demand, and Demand makes its request upon Supply, 
you will get the inter-action of those two forces operating more on a basis of 
adjustment of price which will be satisfactory to both; but so long as you have 
Demand organized and Supply unorganized, Supply will be bidding individually 
against one another in the face of that joint demand, and there is no person 
who can say that under these conditions Supply and Demand act justly for the 
determination of prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. While you have been speaking, an analogous case has been running 
through my mind, and I will ask you to tell me whether you think it is a just 
analogy. Before trades unions allowed or rather gave an organization for the 
worker to have the right to bargain, the individual worker was largely at the 
mercy of the master, who employed 200 or 300 hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that that is an analogous situation as between the 
farmer on the one side and the collective forces on the other?—A. Much the 
same, Mr. Chairman. Until they become fully organized so as to meet the 
organizations of the employers, there was no chance for the individual labourer. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Taking up the case spoken of by the Chairman, has the fact that labour 
has organized and that the employers also have organized made the conditions 
in the labour market easier or better for either the employers or the labourers? 
—A. They may not be a bit easier, but it serves to adjust the conditions between 
Demand and Supply more equitably. 

Q. Has it brought peace, or strife?—A. I am not going to say that wages 
should be determined by the supply of labour; if wages were to be determined 
by the demand for and the supply of labour, you would have better conditions 
under the present arrangement through which labour is organized and the 
employers are organized. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I got you off on an interesting side line; you may now return to the main 
field—A. To my mind, the important thing in the case of agriculture is that 
there should be a combination of some kind of the agriculturalists on the one 
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hand, so that they can meet the combination with which they have to deal, or 
the combinations rather with which they have to deal on the other hand. The 
farmer as an individual has been thoroughly individualistic, and even during the 
past few years, when he has had some organizations, he has not always been 
loyal to those organizations, organizations which were intended for his improve- 
ment, organizations which were formed for the express purpose of securing 
better conditions to agriculture, and in the face of those conditions and in the 
face of the good work which has been done by those organizations, the farmer 
himself has not always proven himself to be loyal to them. If some private 
concern could give him half a cent a pound on binder twine lower than what 
he could get it for through his own organization, he was willing to buy his binder 
twine through that other organization. 

Q. They did not have a strong enough string on him?—A. No. You cannot 
get an organization developed without loyalty, and if the farmer in the face of 
these conditions will leave his own organization when another concern is will- 
ing to offer him temporarily a slight advantage, he cannot expect that his con- 
ditions are going to be improved by that sort of hit and miss organization. 

Now, I am not saving anything against the farmer in saying that; he does 
what he thinks is right; he acts upon what he thinks is the economic motive, 
buving in the cheapest market; but when he thinks in that way he ought at the 
same time to think, not of present conditions but of the future, because when he 
is doing that, when he is acting in that way, as we might call it somewhat dis- 
lovally to his organization, he is making it that much more difficult for his 
organization to function, and he is really tending towards the breaking up of his 
organization, because if every person acted in that way, how long would any 
organization last? If the manufacturers of Caanda, to take a practical case, 
acted in the same way in regard to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, how 
long would that organization last? If the Wholesale Grocers’ Association had a 
membership which was acting in the same way as the farmer acts towards his 
organization, and they were cutting prices for a temporary advantage, how long 
would that organization last? 

The important thing, as I see it in connection with this question of Supply 
and Demand is that the farmer should be educated to see that that temporary 
expediency is not advantageous in the long run, and that his conditions are con- 
ditions which ought to be remedied by the long run and not merely by any 
temporary expedient of that kind. I say, sir, that the farmer’s conditions aie 
in some measure within his own control. 

Q. Before you pass to another phase of the question, as you are just about 
to do, may I ask you to address your thoughts to this situation: you state that 
the farmen are a group of unorganized individuals, face to face in the economic 
struggle with organized bodies of manufacturers, organized bodies of middlemen 
and organized bodies of labour, which insist upon certain remuneration for the 
efforts, and you suggest that the way the farmer can to a certain extent help 
himself is by organization also?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. There is under the present social conditions a vast body of unorganized 
individuals, who are neither farmers, labouring men, manufacturers or middlc- 
men; they are what might be called the white collared proletariat, bank clerks, 
whom I understand receive less than postmen, the clerical staffs of companies 
and businesses, the small shopkeepers; then there is a vast body of unorganized 
labour. Have you thought of what might be the effect on these unorganized 
groups if farmers, labourers, manufacturers and middlemen each had their own 
separate organization? I cannot help but think that through the policy of 
economic force if the farmer were firmly organized, if he could act as one group 
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and then take his product on to the market, acting as one group he would keep 
the prices down to something more like normal conditions than under the present 
day condition when there is always the uncertainty of supply and in the face of 
organized demand the sooner you get the supply organized to deal with the 
organized demand the sooner will we get the prices which will be more satisfac- 
tory to all concerned because if there is on the one side the strong organization 
meeting a strong organization on the other side and if these two organizations 
are working against each other you will not get the prices down. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you like us to question you as you go along?—A. It makes it a great 
deal more interesting. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Wouldn’t you have society divided up into a lot of antagonistic groups, 
one trying to keep prices up and one trying to keep prices down; they would all 
be antagonistic to each other?—A. Two groups, demand on one side and supply 
on the other if you like to use the expression, the commercial class to buy the 
farmer’s product, and the farmers on the other hand who sell these products; 
each of these organized and you have the two groups and you will get demand 
and supply practically equalized by the prices which are offered. 

Q. If the farmers couldn’t get their demand would you advise them to hold 
up their supplies. Suppose the farmers’ group could not get what they demanded 
would you advise them holding up the supplies until their demands were met?— 
A. I think perhaps you misunderstand the way, in some measure at least, in 
which prices are made. In the making of prices, suppose we take the case of 
wheat and we will suppose in the ordinary course of the day’s proceedings ten 
million bushels of wheat were offered for sale, we will say to-day, and the first 
bid that was made might be for we will say $1.20. At that time the farmer 
might consider this too low and instead of putting on ten million bushels he 
would be willing to put on only five million. If there is a demand for te nmillion 
bushels to-day and only five million bushels were put on the demand would not 
be satisfied and the price would therefore have to be advanced. 

Q. I was thinking of organizing the farmers or having them operating in 
the same way as the business interests do—as some of the business interests do. 
For instance, I could imagine the few men withholding from the market. I 
wasn’t thinking so much of throwing the wheat on the market as suppose they 
saw the prices were going to be very low do you think that they would with- 
hold the supply?—A. It would be very difficult to put that into effect. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Profit covers the bountiful harvest?—A. You have so many situations 
that might arise. It would be impossible for the farmers to restrict operation. 
If he restricted the supply it would not be many hours before that information 
would get to Russia, India and Argentina where wheat is produced and they 
would say the farmers of Canada are going to restrict their supply and this 
will be the time to increase our sowing and the farmer would be putting himself 
in the way of losing considerable business. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Some of it is international in its scope?—A. In the case of the few manu- 
facturers you must consider that they are sheltered behind a tariff. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, is there not this fact to be taken into consideration 
that industrial life should be grouped in a comparatively small position, while 
farmers, it seems to me, must remain more or less of an individualistic enter- 
prise as far as production is concerned?—-A. As far as production, that is true; 
as far as marketing is concerned, that need not necessarily be true. 

Q. We will let you go ahead by yourself for a while—A. It makes no differ- 
ence, I welcome any question. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You have referred to the conditions in which the farmer is. After you 
complete the circle and all parties become an organized force, would you not 
be back at the beginning?—A. You would be inviting competition. 

Q. Would the result not be accomplished by meeting some of these com- 
binations and penalizing them in some way so they would not be in the position 
of taking advantage of a weaker force?—A. Some combinations are advan- 
tageous; I do not say all the combinations are of that character. 

Q. These would not be a menace?—A. These combinations which are 
advantageous should be encouraged and these combinations which work for the 
_ welfare of agriculture should be fostered and encouraged and only those organi- 
zations which prey upon the consumers should ibe discouraged and if possible 


eliminated. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Why not eliminate those which are objectionable?—A. Why not get 
international peace. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A lot of us are trying and hoping for that. I think from your reply 
that would be a very hard thing,to accomplish, the elimination of combina- 
tions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The forces might come possibly as great a menace as the other?—-A. Yes, 
I recognize that. Just as soon as you get organization on the one hand you 
organize on the other, and you may get a heavy competition on the part of the 
supply forces and the demand forces. But the international competition that 
prevails may tend to limit the range of prices to a much narrower limit and to 
be able to more nearly fix the price in accordance with the forces demand and 
supply. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your view is that the organization of farmers as far as regards selling 
would not of necessity raise the prices to the vast body of consumers of the 
country ?—A. No, sir, it would not. Of course, I do not think the farmer is a 
philanthropist, neither would the farmers’ organization be a philanthropic 
organization. I do not think the farmer is any more inclined to be philanthropic 
than the business man. 

Q. There is a great deal of human nature among all of us?—A. Yes, each is 
entitled to a profit on his enterprise. Now, in connection with that subject, 
while the farmer is unorganized and is dealing with organized bodies you cannot 
get the operation of supply and demand fixing the price on anything in any 
reasonable way. If there should be one organization of buyers and you have a 
whole multitude of sellers, one body against the other, in the face of this one 
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buyer you have a whole multitude of potential supplies and one demand and you 
cannot get the operation of the law of supply and demand acting consistently 
reasonable in the face of these conditions. I would encourage by every possible 
means the effort of farmers’ organizations, to line up their men in that organiza- 
tion because in organization or in union there is strength and as you get that 
organized grouping among the farmers the demand of those who produce their 
product or sell to them you will get much more reasonable conditions for the 
determination of these prices. ' 

Q. Would you advise the State forcing individuals into such an organization? 
—A. No, sir, I certainly would not; I would encourage it by every possible 
means. 

Q. Just how far would you go?—A. The more the State keeps out of 
private enterprises, the better. There is too much of the demand to-day for 
Government action in some channels and not enough incentive on the part of 
producers to solve their own problems. The less Government in business the 
better so long as you get the conditions where the different members can oper- 
ate reasonably and that is the only condition. . 


By the Chairman: 
In other words the Government should keep the ring and allow the con- 
testants to have their own way. 


By Mr, Bouchard: 

Q. Would you think it would be better if the Government put some experts 
at the disposal of the farmers to help them get organized in the proper way. 
As far as I know they have been organized very often in the wrong way and 
that has been the trouble?—A. I would not favour the appointment of a Govy- 
ernment agent to get the farmers organized; there is too much of a possibility 
of politics in that. If the Government appointed an agent and had reasonable 
success in getting the farmers organized then it might say to the farmers we 
did this for you what are you going to do for, us? 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. You think it would be well to eliminate politics from the farmers organ- 
ization?—A. Do not ask me that question. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Would we gather from your observations this morning that the present 
financial position of the Agricultural Industry is due to the fact that all the 
forces are organized and the farmers are not?—A. No. Now may I come back 
to the question of relative prices. In the case of industry the amount of defla- 
tion that has taken place is comparatively small, whereas in the case of agri- 
cultural products the amount of deflation has been very great. Until we can 
secure some more equitable adjustment of these conditions, the farmers’ buying 
power will be very small in proportion to the prices that he would pay for the 
things that he produces. Wages have been kept high since the war. Manu- 
facturers declare that as long as their cost of production is high they cannot 
afford to sell their products. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Was it not organization that kept wages high since the war?—A. Yes, 
you will see the reason when I come around to that. As long as these prices 
are kept high I do not blame labour for demanding as much as they can get. 
I do not blame any of the organized forces of production for getting all they 
can; that is purely economic motives, but in the face of these high prices the 
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low cost of production the farmer is at a disadvantage because he is not an 
organized force and he cannot say through an organized body that he will 
restrict his products, that he will not sell his products unless he gets a certain 
price for those products. The manufacturer on the other hand can say through 
their organization if we do not get the cost of manufacturing, plus a reasonable 
profit, we will not sell in this market. The farmer cannot do that; he has not 
an organization which will enable him to do it. 

Q. At the present time do you think it is possible to arrive at the cost of 
production with any degree of accuracy. Conditions vary from time to time, 
from year to year and day to day and they do not vary in manufacturing. A 
factory is run day and night perhaps under the same conditions year in and 
year out, but the farmer’s operation is more or less of a gamble with the 
elements?—A. I certainly think you cannot arrive at the cost of production 
of any particular commodity for any particular time, but you can determine 
whether the farmer is making a profit on his operation as a whole and if the 
prices he obtains are not sufficient to give him a profit and he thinks the prices 
which he is obtaining for his products are too low then he has no alternative 
like the other organization. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Do you believe it is possible for him to organize to such an extent that 
he can ask for what he wants. Suppose he organizes in the Atlantic do you 
think he could with organization fix the price of wheat?—A. No. 

Q. On account of world conditions?—A. Yes, which he cannot control. 
I think the reason for saying the farmers should be organized is in order that 
the farmer may be able to bargain under gocd conditions, so that he can get 
good prices depending upon the world conditions which would be more in 
accordance with his cost of operation. 

Q. It would better his position?—A. Yes. It would better his condition 
and you can never fix the prices in the case of these commodities which have 
an international market. 

Q. It would enable him to control the local market?—A. Yes. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, there has been a good deal of what has been called discontent that 
has been sweeping across the country and has been contemplated here in your 
presence. There is a good deal of difficulty in connection with agriculture and 
any person familiar with it will never hesitate to accept that statement. I am 
more interested, sir, in the remedies. I have also mentioned one remedy which 
T consider to be highly desirable; that is that the farmer should be fully organ- 
ized in order to be able to bargain more satisfactorily. Another remedy which 
I would like to emphasize before you is the desirability of having some confer- 
ences among all the interests concerned with agriculture in order that all inter- 
ests may see the conditions of agriculture and that agriculture may see the 
conditions in other enterprises and by having a free exchange of views and a 
free discussion and canvassing of the entire situation and we may then be able 
to get to some policy which can be put into effect with all interests concerned. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say “all interests” you do not mean merely the diverse 
interests of agriculture, you mean manufacturing, transportation, consumers and 
so on?—A. Yes, all interests. You cannot think of the welfare of agriculture 
being promoted, without at the same time promoting the welfare of the con- 
sumer. You cannot think of agriculture being promoted, without banking 
interests being advanced, transportation interests advanced, manufacturing 
interests, and consumers’ interests advanced. You may find those interests 
temporarily divergent, but in the long run we will have to admit I think that 
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one interest cannot prosper at the expense of all the others, I should like to urge, 
sir, the necessity of some such conference as that, where the representatives ot 
the bankers, the representatices of the transportation companies, the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers, the representatives of the farmers, and the represent- 
atives of the consumer, should get together, and I have confidence enough in 
the fairmindedness of the majority of men, when they get together, and have 
had sufficient knowledge of the conditions in the other lines—I have confidence 
enough in their fairmindedness to say what should be for the welfare of all and 
to work for that. 
Mr. McKay: That will be Eden restored, without the serpent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You feel the necessity for such a conference being held, although Parlia- 
ment is sitting?—A. Yes. 
Q. Should not Parliament be the agency for the expression of these interests, 
if not tell us why?—A. I do not like to see politics and business mixed up. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What is the difference?—A. Just as soon as you get a conference like 
that arranged, we will say, by the Government, there is likely to be a condi- 
tion the same as Mr. Bouchard mentioned a moment ago; that if the Govern- 
ment does anything for this group, the Government is very likely to ask their 
allegiance when the time comes around for the next election. 

Mr. Boucuarp: I think, Professor, I have not been clear enough in my 
statement. What I wished to say was this: you want the farmers to be 
organized; is it not a vicious circle if you want the farmers to be organized and 
you do not want any authority at all to amy Government to give them the 
chance to be well organized by education given by experts, and when I say 
experts I mean men such as yourself. 

Professor JACKMAN: I think, Mr. Chairman, I should prefer the organi- 
zation of a conference of that kind under disinterested auspices rather than 
under Government. I have no objection to Government doing all it can. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Through the Departments of Agriculture and other institutions? That 
is what I have in mind—A. Yes, but I would like to see an arrangement 
reached for a conference of that kind under disinterested auspices, so that it 
could not be laid to the door of any Government. It would be more free for 
the expression of opinion without any intervention of politics. They could 
then get together on a mutually advantageous basis, without reference to poli- 
tics, and work together. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Would you do away with politics altogether?—A. As long as humanity 
is what it is, Dr. McKay, I am afraid we will never get rid of politics. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You speak of politics as a necessary evil, but after all it is just the 
people’s business; it may be poorly conducted, but it is the people’s business. 
—A. I was not, Mr. Chairman, wishing to imply that politics was a gross evil. 
It is necessary for Governmental purposes. The history of Government is a 
certain proof that political organization has been highly advantageous. I do 
not disassociate politics in the least from public welfare, but I would like to 
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see the calling of a conference of that kind under some other organization than 
Government, so that the influence of politics would be in the background 
rather than in the foreground. 

Q. That is to say that no special party in the State could claim credit or 
receive discredit for the success or non-success of the gathering?—A. Exactly, . 
sir. 

Q. You have mentioned better organization as a remedy, and you have 
given this conference as a remedy. You must have in your mind some idea of 
the decisions or of the views you would like this conference to arrive at.—A. 
That decision of course would have to be reached after faithful canvassing of 
the situation, not for two or three days, because you cannot see one another’s 
points of view in two or three ways; you would have to have a protracted con- 
ference of the interests of that kind, as far as I can see. There are so many 
different sides to each aspect of this economic problem, unless the city business 
man has been accustomed to thinking in terms of agriculture, he cannot see 
the agricultural conditions right away, until he gets to know the actual condi- 
tions facing the farmer and knows his practice and knows the difficulties that 
he encounters and has had a chance of allowing those things to sink in, he can- 
not reach an adequate view as to the conditions there. And it is the same 
thing in regard to the agricultural man in his relations to the manufacturer or 
the commercial interests. It takes him a long time to allow the facts to simmer 


in his mind after he once gets them, and then to really see them in their right 
relation. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Professor, in a conference of the sort you suggest, there would be ques- 
tions of financing and so on, who would take the initiative if not the Govern- 
ment?—A. This is the fundamental thing, do we really believe that the interests 
of agriculture are fundamental to the interests of the rest of the country? 


The CuatrrMAn: This Committee does. 


The Witness: You will forgive me, sir, if I say nothing at all in reference 


to this Committee at the present time. I know the Committee is very anxious 
to do the best it can. 


Do we really believe, do all the interests, manufacturing, banking and com- 
mercial believe that the welfare of agriculture is fundamental to the welfare of 


these other interests? If we do, there will be no trouble about the financing of a 
conference of that kind. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You would suggest then that each interest name their own particular 
representative and pay their share of the expenses?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Who would pay for the farmers?—A. I am certain the farmers would 
be willing to pay for themselves. 

Q. Who will demonstrate to them the necessity for the conference?—A. We 
have had so many statements concerning this. We have had so many state- 
ments from manufacturers, from the bankers, from the transportation interests, 
from others, that the welfare of agriculture is fundamental to the welfare of 
these classes. We can scarcely disbelieve those statements, but it is a question 
of whether we believe them fully enough, whether these interests believe what 
they say fully enough to act on them; or whether it is a belief in the abstract. 
If it is a belief which they fully believe, and which they are willing to make 
concrete, there will be no trouble about a conference. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Professor, leaving aside for the moment this conference which you 
suggest and without expressing any opinion as to its wisdom or practicability, 
taking our institutions as we have them, what proposition would you make for 
help to agriculture?—A. For the present time? 

Q. Yes, if you will develop that; taking our Governmental institutions 
such as we have them, our organizations such as they are, what further remedy 
would you propose?—A. Well, sir, in addition to those which we have already 
mentioned, I think it would be highly advantageous that the Government of the 
country should establish some effective agricultural intelligence Department. 
We have already a commercial Intelligence Department intended to acquaint the 
commercial classes with the opportunities for selling in foreign countries. We 
have a service there which does good work for the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes, in notifying them of the outlook and the possibility for develop- 
ment in foreign countries. It gives to them an opportunity of seeing what the 
openings are in those countries, for their products; it shows the possible com- 
petitors in those foreign fields, which the Canadian manufacturer is likely to 
meet. I should like to see, in connection with the agricultural interests of this 
country, the establishment of a Department which would give the farmer the 
knowledge of what the foreign markets were like. 

The CHairMAN: If you will excuse me at this point, Professor Jackman. 
There is a meeting of the Conservatives this morning and I do not want to 
continue this session of the Committee. Some of the members of the Com- 
mittee are anxious to attend this caucus. I understand there is also a meeting 
called of the main Agricultural Committee, but the clerk told me that that was 
going to adjourn. 

Mr. Sranseuy: I might say, Mr. Ghairman, that your information is 
correct. May I say also that I think the witness we have at present is giving 
us information that'is of real value, and personally, I would not care to miss 
it if I can avoid it. 

The CuarrMANn: I understand the Professor will be able to stay in Ottawa 
to-day, and possibly it may be necessary to keep him over to-morrow; probably 
we may finish in one day. 

Mr. StanseEuu: I only know as to the Main Agricultural Committee that we 
had notice to meet at eleven o’clock. 


The CuairMan: I understand they will assemble and then adjourn. 


Mr. Stansetu: Mr. Chairman, it is perhaps a selfish view to take, to ask 
the Committee to adjourn to please a few of us who want to attend the caucus. 


The CuatrmMan: No, it happened to other members, Mr. Stansell, who 
belong to other parties. 


Mr. StanseEiu: In view of the fact that the Committee is sitting almost 
constantly, if it meets the views of the remainder of the Committee, I would like 
personally to attend our own meeting. 


The CHaiRMAN: Then we will adjourn until four o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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Afternoon Session 


4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, resumed their session at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMas- 
ter, presiding. 


W. T. JAcKMAN, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Professor Jackman, you might continue from where you left off this 
morning. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. Might I ask a question first. You stated in your evidence this morning, 
Professor Jackman, that there had been a marked deflation in the price of 
agricultural products, and you also stated that there had been no appreciable 
deflation in the industry. Is that correct? 


The Cuarirman: I do not remember the Professor saying that, I thought 
he said, ‘ Deflation in labour.” 

The Witness: I stated it this way, I think; I think I said that there had 
been no deflation in the matter of labour, and that the amount of deflation in 
the prices of manufactured products had been comparatively slight as compared 
with the deflation in the prices of agricultural products. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. I took it upon myself to look into the Labour Gazette, and I find, tak- 
ing 1890 as 100 per cent, that the woollen textiles in 1920 that sold for 412, 
decreased in 1923 to 225, and cotton textiles decreased from 379 to 292; flax 
products decreased from 513 to 224; leather decreased from 315 to 169; iron and 
steel decreased from 245 to 193; all metals and implements decreased from 236 
to 194; all building materials decreased from 357 to 268; furniture decreased 
from 449 to 231. I also referred to a report in Dun’s for the year 1921, which 
showed that in that year 559 manufacturing firms went into bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $33,716,000, and in 1922, 876 manufacturing firms went into bank- 
ruptcy with liabilities of $39,000,000, so it seems by these reports—A. In the 
January number of the Bureau of Labour publication, there is a comparison 
made between 1914 and 1923, in regard to the index numbers, and the index 
number, for January, 1923, as compared with 1914, shows an increase of 30-6 
per cent in grain and fodder; 18 per cent in animals and meats; 52-4 per cent 
in dairy products; 59 per cent in hides and tallow—that is, a decrease of 59 per 
cent in hides and tallow. 

For the commodities which the farmer has to purchase, the 1923 index as 
compared with the 1914 index is, for groceries, an increase of 70-1 per cent; for 
woollens, an increase of 87-9 per cent; for cottons, an increase of 139-1 per cent; 
for boots and shoes, an increase of 52 per cent; for implements, an increase of 
123-5 per cent; for lumber, an increase of 150-9 per cent; for paints, oil, glass, 
and so on, an increase of 128-7 per cent, and for house furnishings an increase 
of 146-47 per cent. It would seem, therefore, as though these were very sub- 
stantial increases. 

Q. That is, from 1914?—A. 1914 to 1923. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Still, Professor, as a matter of fact, taking the peak of say 1920 or 1919 
as the peak of prices ior commodities, there has been a very substantial reduc- 
tion in those prices since that date?—A. In some of those prices there have been 
substantial reductions, and in some there have been increases; in a few there 
have been increases. 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. Of course, you must understand that war broke out in 1914?—A. This, 
of course, was in January, 1914, before the war had had any effect upon prices. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of the necessity of an agricultural 
intelligence service in order to further the interests of the farmers. They are 
engaged in an enterprise which is extremely risky; other concerns, of course, 
are in like position, but less in degree. The farmer is exposed to all sorts of 
commercial changes the same as the commercial or industrial man, but in addi-. 
tion to that he is subject to all the variations of natural and climatic conditions, 
over which he has no control, and which affect him year after year, so that he is 
in an enterprise in which he cannot predict anything; in which he cannot tell 
what the conditions may be for perhaps more than a month in advance. The 
conditions may change from one week to another in some sections of our coun- 
try, particularly the west, until the position of the farmer, which was fairly 
sure we will say in June, may be reduced to entirely different conditions, so he 
is perfectly sure of a loss as a result of some change in natural conditions. With 
this, and other influences like that, which affect the farmer, I think it is but a 
reasonable proposition to say that every effort should be made that would aid 
agriculture in overcoming as many of these natural handicaps as possible, so as 
to put the industry upon a fairly reasonable basis of operation. Now, in con- 
nection with the operation of the Canadian farmer, meeting the competition of 
farmers from other countries, it would seem to me desirable that every means 
should be used to gather information as to the amount of production along 
different lines in other countries, and the demand for the products in the con- 
suming markets, so as to enable the farmer here, by giving him that information, 
to know what was likely to be in greatest demand, and what was likely to have 
a lower demand. If he is left in the dark fastened with an international situ- 
ation without any knowledge of it then he is working under the greatest handi- 
cap that we can conceive, but if the Government through an agency of the 
Government can provide information to the farmer showing what the conditions 
are in the other producing markets of the world then he is likely to find a reason- 
able market for the Canadian Empire, the farmer then can have some measure of 
guidance as to what kind of production is likely to prove most remunerative, 
but if there is no information available from a source of that kind and the farmer 
goes into producing wheat here and the other countries that are his competitors 
are engaged in the wheat production likewise, then there might be an over pro- 
duction of wheat for the world’s demand and the price may be very low as 
fixed in the international market. If we can arrange such an agricultural 
intelligence service as would enable the Government to acquire definite infor- 
mation as to production and consumption from the other countries and to show 
the farmer what was likely to be the outcome in these other countries, the 
farmer then should be able to regulate his production in some measure with 
regard to the condition in the other countries and if there is likely to be a 
shortage of wheat production in the other countries that produce a surplus, the 
farmer here, knowing that in advance or early in the year would be able to 
see if other countries are likely to have an excessive production and he would 
be able to turn to some other thing than wheat and so in that way have the 
same ‘legree of information that would be a regulative factor for his business. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. May I invite your attention to this aspect of what you have just said, 
Professor Jackman, during the deliberations of the Agricultural Committee last 
year in respect to the proposal for a Wheat Board we had some merchants come 
before us and I remember one of them stating before the Committee that the 
wheat business varied so much from day to day and even from hour to hour 
that he has seen himself bidding a certain price for wheat on the exchange in the 
morning, to go home at noon to read his paper and find that there had been 
showers in Australia and come back in the afternoon and sell instead of buy. 
Now that is not possible on behalf of the farmer and I would like to hear what 
you have got to say regarding that. Take the wheat farmer, would it hold there? 
—A. Take for instance the case of wheat and a very large share of the wheat is 
sold for future trading, the actual disposable surplus on the international market 
will obtain the price and that may be increased for say two months or three 
months by sufficient rain in many of the countries of that kind. Our Govern- 
ment is Just in as good a position as any other Government to gather the informa- 
tion in regards to that and to make that information available to the farmers, 
so instead of having them left to the uncertainty of the element, the lack oi 
information on the part of the farmers, it is possible for the Government to collect 
that information and use it or in other words digest it in such a way that the 
farmer will see what the conditions are in these other countries. Now, sir, the 
wheat products of the world come on the market every month of the year except 
one and when you consider the wheat product is coming upon the market for 
every month except one there is when you consider the whole year’s production 
the possibility of collecting your information months in advance and suggesting 
what the conditions will be just the same as the private concerns that are engaged 
in buying wheat and selling wheat do predict. You may not get it accurate but 
you will get it in a measure very much more accurate than if the farmer is left 
without any information whatever. The amount may change, there may be an 
increase in the amounts produced, say from Australia as the result of a heavy 
rain, but when you consider the amounts produced in that way from one portion 
of the country as compared with the total amounts produced the effect is not 
very great. The increase that is due under these conditions at that one small 
part of the world’s producing area is the very small part of the entire world’s 
production. 

Q. Let me carry this a little further. Granting for the sake of argument 
that it is possible for Government agencies to collect information of this sort, 
let me put this situation before you: A farmer sows in May so many acres of 
wheat, the Government reports in April gave him to understand that there 
would be a good market for wheat and he sowed his fields to a large extent in 
wheat. In June when the wheat is nine inches or ten inches high above the 
ground reports come in that it looks as if there is going to be a particularly heavy 
harvest in Australia, India and the Balkans and probably Russia, how is our 
farmer going to change his situation?—-A. Under these circumstances he cannot 
change his amount of production when he has his wheat sowed, but when you 
consider that the wheat is coming on the market and ripening in practically 
every month of the year that will practically solve the question. 

Q. But as I remember from our discussion last year by no means in equal 
quantities; as I understand wheat is the product of the northern hemisphere 
and most of the wheat comes on the market in September, October and Novem- 
ber?—-A. So far as the northern hemisphere is concerned. 


Q. And the southern hemisphere this would be from Australia and Argen- 


tina and that is not a large proportion of the whole, am I right?—A. Yes, you 
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are sir. When you consider that you get that amount of wheat that is produced 
in the nothern hemisphere and that you can fix some time in advance, because 
a lot of this is fall wheat, and winter wheat, when you get the amount of winter 
wheat produced and you know what the whole consumption is of the consuming 
centres then you can fairly well determine what amount of spring wheat should 
be necessary in order to help out these supplies of winter wheat, and if the 
farmer in Ontario were going to sow spring wheat and he had this information 
to guide him in a measure as to how much he would sow he would be in a safer 
position than if he had no information whatever. The same thing is true if I may 
carry that a little further in the matter of live stock; live stock is a product 
which cannot be brought to its maturity in less than two years ordinarily and 
sometimes three years. Well now we can have definite information as to the 
amount of stock that will be available two years hence—three years hence. On 
the basis of that information which is available from the live stock producing 
areas as to what will mature two years hence and what will mature three years 
hence we will have some indication. It may be rather slight but we will have 
some indication of the extent to which that product will be available for the 
world’s market. We would have some aid for the available supplies but we 
would have nothing as to the effective demand because I presume the effective 
demand for one’s product depends upon the state of prosperity of the different 
populations. You would be surprised the amount of meat consumed in the world’s 
consuming centre; it has not changed very perceptibly in regard to the change 
in production. 

Q. I thought it was—A. The amount of meat consumed during the war 
was not very much different under the higher prices than the amount of meat 
which was consumed in the pre-war period when the prices were lower. 

Q. But Governments were running their countries into debt to get food 
for the soldiers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Isn’t it a fact that Montreal is only using forty per cent of the meat 
they were some years ago?—-A. I would not like to specify in regards to Mont- 
real. 


Mr. HamMme.u: I have seen that statement and thought it was so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Go ahead Professor Jackman; you understand the spirit in which these 
questions are being put, it is to bring out the facts?—A. I recognize there are 
many difficulties in connection with the operation of the proposed system but 
to my mind we cannot leave a problem of that kind without some effort to solve 
it, when the existence and continuance of agriculture depends upon trying to 
get away from these fluctuating conditions and uncertain conditions and intro- 
duce some other elements of certainty into it. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


_ Q. Could you tell us to what extent any other Government has undertaken 
this work?—A. I think it has not been undertaken at all, Mr. Robinson. It is 
a view which has come to me with a good deal of impetus for two or three 
years and comparing the conditions in agriculture with the conditions in com- 
mercial life for Canada, all the great countries at least have their commercial 
intelligence service. They have their agents in the different countries and they 
give that information as to the changing market conditions and the changing 
demand fc~ the commercially manufactured goods. I cannot see any reason 


why there should not be some reasonable attempt made by the Government 
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to introdure the same or a similar system for the welfare of agriculture par- 
ticularly when the conditions in agriculture are so much more adverse than in 
manufac!unng. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Do you know to what extent manufacturing interests depend upon the 
Government service commercial intelligence you speak of?—A. Probably in 
many cases they do not depend very much upon it. 

Q. They would depend more upon their own source of information?—A. 
Yes, they have their own correspondents in different parts of the country and 
some of the larger concerns have their own agents, their own representative in 
the other countries and these agents or representatives give them expert infor- 
mation. 

Q@. Should not organized agriculture follow the same course depending 
mainly upon their own source of information?—A. If you could get the same 
organization among the farmers as among the manufacturers, yes, but at the 
present time from the condition of the organization or the disorganization of 
agriculture that would be impossible and under the circumstances I think it 
would be a reasonable activity of the Government to consider the establishment 
of such a service. Now I do not mean by that, gentlemen, that the conditions 
should be merely those of gathering information, statistical information and 
putting out pages of statistical information through the Press or through Goy- 
ernment bulletins all over this country—we have had a lot of Government 
bulletins that find their way into the waste paper basket. What I would like 
to see would be that information collected digested so as to show in a very short 
form what were the immediate prospects for the farmer for what he produced. 
By immediate of course we understand the conditions for that year. It would I 
conceive be of great assistance, the Government if necessary could broadcast 
that information at the appropriate time or times and by giving it in that way 
all the different sections of the country could be made aware of the conditions 
and guide themselves accordingly. In the same way as for instance the fruit 
industry in Canada has information given to it through the Commissioners 
Office during the fruit season, the growing season, as to the amount that is 
available and as to the probable amount which will be available for marketing 
during the fall so as to give the fruit man some idea as to the extent of supply 
and then knowing the nature of the demand and the normal amount of demand 
they will have some idea as to what prices ought to prevail. I should like to 
have that information made available in such form that a man would not have 
to read page after page to find out precisely what the conditions are likely to be, 
but to give it to him not in enormous chunks but to give it to him in precise 
form so that he will be able to see in the course of three or four sentences or a 
paragraph the gist of the Government investigations. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Could that service be given by the Government without the political 
entanglements such as you have spoken of. in regard to other Governments 
activities?-A. If we are convinced that agriculture is basic then there would 
be no further hesitancy in furthering these means of putting agriculture upon 
a more secure basis. 

Q. That is not the thought that occurred to my mind. Imagine if the 
Minister of Agriculture had given out information showing that the market for 
hogs was apparently going to be excellent and the farmers of the riding that he 
represents had gone in most extensively for hog-raising, believing in the accur- 
acy of the information furnished by the Government and backed by the Minister 
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of Agriculture and they had made a mistake and the bottom fell out of the hog 
market entirely, would you think the Minister of Agriculture running in that 
riding would have an easy time?—A. No, I don’t think he would. But if this 
information is given generally as a whole and it furnishes reasonable guidance 
that is the best you can expect; you cannot give definite information. You can 
give perhaps something that will be more reasonable than leaving the farmers 
to their own advice. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me cite a personal inference: In the year 1919 or 1920 I was a 
member of the Agricultural Committee and we had one of the best known 
experts of Canada come before our Committee and give us one of the most inter- 
esting lectures I have ever listened to in my life. He said that by patriotism 
and common sense upon which we should work that the production would be 
enormously increased and having gone around my riding and repeating this in 
the numberless school houses around the riding it just went the other way and 
it is only the kindness of the people in my riding that prevented them from 
taking it out of my hide; they did not even mention it, it was very kind of them 
not to?—A. Yes, I think it was kind. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I want to see if you thought there was any danger, not that I disagree. 
I would like to state so long as the Government furnishes intelligence to any 
one else they should furnish it to the farmer. They should furnish an equal 
opportunity and stop there. I knew you objected to political interference and 
I wondered if there is any danger?—A. I do not like to say too much about 
politics; I do not want to give any false impression about politics. I would like 
to say that as far as the Government service along that line may be concerned 
if you have the best men that you can get for broadcasting these conditions and 
the best men whom you can get who are experts in interpreting statistical 
material, if the Government is doing that for the benefit of the farmers I do 
not think there will be one voice raised if the Government fall down in some 
particular case. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Could we have the Civil Service Committee to fall back on?—A. I would 
not like to see you use the Civil Service because it requires men who are highly 
trained in economics and in statistics and in agricultural production to have a 
fairly good gift or ability of prophesy. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. And then with all respects, Mr. Jackman, I think it should be drawn 
from the Scotch Highlanders who are more or less gifted with second sight.— 
A. They certainly are very canny people, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I can understand, Professor, in broadcasting this information which I 
presume will be world wide that you could give information which would be 
more reliable in regard to what we call advance, being short time production?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Your next great difficulty would be intermediate production, a little 
longer, now when we come down to the long time production then your argu- 
ments would be still more forcible?—A. Yes, I agree exactly with that; there 
would be different degrees to which it would be available. and different degrees 
to which it might be correct according to these conditions. 

Q. The cattle production you gave a very fair protection in regard to 
tlat?—A. Yes. Along these lines, Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, no Govern- 
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ment has yet gone very far and many of them have not yet touched upon it. 
The United States Government, that is the Department of Agriculture itself, 
broadcast it for the benefit of the farmers, but no Government so far as I know 
has been able to take into account a comprehensive scheme of that kind and 
employ the necessary experts ior the interpretation of this material and say 
what is best for stabilizing agriculture and making it a little bit more certain. 
I would not like now to put that too far. I do not see any danger in it if it is 
done by the right kind of agent. 

Q. You must always take the view, human nature being what it is, no 
matter what business you go into, you must take into account that particular 
feature and there are some instances in which it might be used detrimentally 
possibly but we would need to consider the certain advantages in that connec- 
tion and either the possible danger or disadvantages. 

Now, if I may leave that point, Mr. Chairman, another thing I think would 
be highly desirable as a remedy for the existing conditions in Agriculture would 
come in in connection with what I mentioned this morning, namely, the organ- 
ization of agriculture upon a more thorough and satisfactory basis, and that is 
the need for some way of providing for the orderly marketing of agricultural 
products. Instead of throwing these products, like wheat or live stock on the 
market in great amounts, it would seem to me desirable that that marketing 
process should be continued through the year. Consumption is a yearly thing, 
Production is seasonable. Some agency must be ready to carry that surplus 
production over the period of the year and to market it gradually as it is wanted. 
But for the farmer to be able to produce this immense quantity of surplus 
product and to throw it all on the market at the once means an inevitable reduc- 
tion in price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that is true of wheat?—A. TI am not considering that 
from any one standpoint merely. I do not hesitate to say that the wheat mar- 
keting agencies are very efficient. 

The CHatrMAN: Efficient? 

Witness: They are efficient. I do not hesitate to say that they are efficient. 
Some agency must carry that surplus product from the period of over-produc- 
tion, or rather surplus production, and be ready to market it during the other 
months of the year when it is required. Just to what extent there might be 
some economy if the farmers were organized, and were enabled to carry their 
own product and market it in that orderly fashion month by month, and week 
by week, over the existing conditions where that is done by the private organ- 
ization, or private organizations, I would not like to say. I think if I may just 
say a word, that we ought to have some really thorough-going investigation of 
that problem before any person would say definitely that that work could be 
done more economically by a farmers’ organization than by the existing com- 
mercial agency. 

We have done in Canada very little investigation. There has been a lot 
of statements made and very little investigation on the basis of which to back 
up those statements. And you will understand when I say that, that while I would 
like to see the most economical methods prevail, I am not prepared to say that 
the existing organization for marketing wheat is the most economical, and I am 
not prepared to say that it is not the most economical. But some method will 
have to be devised, or should be devised, in order to permit the orderly market- 
ing of these products. If it can be done more satisfactorily by the farmers 
when they get fully organized, it should be done that way, and provision should 
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be made for financing them in order to enable them to do it, If they want to 
make the experiment and see whether they can earry that product from the 
time of surplus production over the months of the year, provision should be 
made by which organizations should be financed, to enable them to make the 
experiment and test the results. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who should find that money in your view, professor?—A. Private enter- 
prise. That is, I think there should be provision made by which the banks 
could finance that operation and enable, say a co-operative association, to get 
advances to enable them to try the experiment with a reasonable chance of 
success by giving them the necessary financial assistance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which could be done, you believe, without much difficulty on the security 
of the crop?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mackay: 
Q. By private financial organizations?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You do not belong to that school of political thought that thinks that 
when any body of people gets in difficulties that they should immediately 
turn to the Government for an appropriation?—A. No, sir, not at all. This 
country has been built up on the basis of individual initiative and enterprise. 
It should not be curtailed. It should be encouraged. We should develop that 
to the greatest possible extent. It has been the means of great advancement, 
it is the means by which we can have just as great advancement in the future. 


By Mr. MacKay: 


Q. These private money concerns would require to be worth an enormous 
amount of capital to finance the Western crop?—A. They are enabled to do it 
through the loans and connection they obtain through the bank. I don’t see 
why a farmer’s organization, if it can do it more satisfactorily, or even as satis- 
factorily, as the private agencies, should not have equal facilities provided for 
them through the banks to enable them to carry on the work. 

Q. Ordinary commercial banks?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Professor, under the present system of marketing 
our wheat crops, the banks provide a very large amount of capital required for 
the moving and storing of the wheat, do they not?—-A. Yes; probably between 
80 and 90 per cent of the capital is provided by the banks. 

Q. And that is provided on the security of the crops being moved?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your view is that given honest and efficient administration by a co- 
operation of farmers, you don’t see why the banks should not be willing to lend 
to them on the crops as to private people?—A. Yes, that is so. 


By Mr. MacKay: 


Q. Have the banks an unlimited time or a limited time for the disposition 
of the crops?—A. The marketing of the crops by private agencies goes on regu- 
larly week after week, and product is being sold on the market, and the private 
agencies are, in that way, able to take up their paper week by week just as they 
make their sales. The banks in that way do not have their funds tied up for 
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any lengthened period of time; they are able to maintain the liquidity of their 
capital and I don’t see any reason why the same conditions should not prevail 
under a farmers’ organization. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You stated a moment ago that you thought it advisable for the farmers 
to have their crops sold over the twelve-months’ period. In view of that fact, 
then, wouJd you recommend that the farmer should keep the bulk of it on his 
farm, and sell it as required, or would you recommend that he would put that 
wheat into the stores at the first opportunity after it is threshed?—A. I should 
recommend, there, adequate storage facilities so that the product could be put 
in storage where it could be safeguarded and the cost of that storage would not 
be unduly burdensome. In that way you would have the product available for 
distribution over the other periods of the year. That might involve an increase 
in the amount of the elevator or warehouse requirements, but if the advantage 
from that system of orderly marketing could be secured and the producer would 
get a good share of that marketing, I can see that the expenditure for the 
additional warehousing facilities would be amply repaid by the increased 
certainty that would be brought into agricultural production. 

Q. Just going back again to that previous question. At the present time ! 
believe that in order to store wheat at the head of the lakes, which we consider 
our terminals, it costs us three-quarters of a cent a bushel per month. If you 
are going to carry over any quantity of our crop in order to sell it during the 
whole twelve months instead of a small portion of the year, we maintain that 
we can store that wheat on the farm at much less cost than what they can at 
the head of the lakes, and, consequently, it seems to be quite an economic loss 
to put up extra warehouse accommodation in order to have that wheat merely 
at one given point, and under these circumstances it would add to the cost ot 
that wheat rather than reduce the cost of marketing—A. At the present time 
the banks have been making loans to farmers who did not have their wheat 
stored in elevators. They have been making loans to some farmers who had 
grain stored on their own farms. If the banks find that that system were accept- 
able, that there would be no danger from that, it might be more economical to 
have it done, in a measure, in that way rather than have the necessity oi 
increased warehouse space, but if it were found as a result of experience that it 
were better to have it in the warehouse, experience alone would dictate which 
were the most satisfactory. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Might there not be a danger that some unscrupulous fellows might sell! 
their grain twice?—-A. Well, laws are made, but most of the laws that are made 
can be broken. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Do you think that the grain exchanges of Canada, such as Winnipeg 
and Montreal, are a necessity in the handling of our crops at the present time? 
—A. I do. 

Q. Well now, as you understand it, what is the function performed by these 
various exchanges?—A. In the present- -day organization of the wheat trade, 
when most of the business is carried on through future trading, there will need 
to be some organization especially designed to furnish the facilities for future 
trading in order that prices, supplies, demand in the various other markets of 
the world may find some central registration point. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that in the operation of these various grain exchanges 
that thousands of bushels of grain are bought and sold that never grew?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is that a necessity? Is an organization which carries on under this sys- 
tem necessary for the economic handling of our grain crops?—A. If there is as 
much buying as there is selling, what difference does it make? 

Q. Well these men are gambling, then, on the products, or the works of 
the natural producers of these crops back in the country?—A. They are sell- 
ing “short.” They may be selling wheat which does not exist as a physical 
entity, that is, they may be selling more wheat than has been produced. They 
may be selling “short,” in the phrase of the market. That need not be what 
we understand as gambling. If that is the case, if that is gambling, then there 
are not very many families that are not gamblers. Because you take the ordi- 
nary housewife, for instance. A storekeeper comes to her door in the morning, 
and she order a 20-pound bag of sugar. The storekeeper does not have that in 
his possession, he does not own it, but he is willing to sell it to her because he 
knows that he can get it when the time comes. In the same way, in regard 
to the wheat supply. A man may sell “short” in the market and he may 
not have the product at all when he does sell “short,” as would be the natural 
condition, but he knows when the time comes for selling that he can get it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that these operators on the grain exchange, by concerted 
action, depress the market until they get in their possession great quantities 
of grain? That is shown every fall, in fact during the marketing period of the 
crop that is positively the lowest price received at any time in any period of 
the year. Immediately this crop gets into the hands of these operators, it 
gradually increases until we have, even at the present time, a very much higher 
price than what prevailed back in the provinces during the rush of the grain 
last fall?—A. That is a natural working out of the ordinary principle of the 
supply being equivalent to the demand. 

Q. Yes, but what I object to is the producer gets no benefit from that. It 
is these human, I was going to say, leeches— 

The CHatrRMAN: Intermediaries. 

Mr. Exiiorr:—in between. In the workings of this grain exchange they 
are permitted to take a greater profit than the man who grew that grain origin- 
ally?—A. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to make any statement like that 
without investigation of the actual conditions. We must, at least, speaking 
personally, I must have some regard according to the oath I took, to tell the 
truth, and I don’t know that that is the truth. I don’t say it is not the truth, 
but I don’t know that it is the truth, and I prefer not to make any statement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words you wish to give a Scotch verdict on that question?— 
I NEES. 

By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. In your opinion does the operation of that Exchange, or dealing in 
futures, work to the advantage or disadvantage of the producer?—A. You 
must, Mr. Stansell, consider the surplus of advantages over disadvantages. It 
is the whole economic life and the whole economic world and our relations to 
it constitute an attempt to get as large a surplus of advantages over disadvan- 
tages as we can, and I think that the operation of the Grain Exchange fur- 
nishes a surplus of advantages over disadvantages even for the farmer. It 
would furnish a larger measure of surplus advantage over disadvantage if the 
farmer were organized so he could sell his products through his own organiza- 
tion and sell it all through his organization. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. But under those conditions, as you have outlined, you would not require 
the Grain Exchange at all, then?—A. Yes, sir, you would, because the fact is 
that the grain is sold from all the different countries of the world, and unless 
we have the information available as to what the production is and the con- 
sumption is in all the other markets, you would not have any knowledge what- 
ever as to what the price should be in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Q. I took it from your remarks earlier in the day that you advocated the 
farmers organizing, and I took it from that fact that one of the real reasons 
why they should organize would be to stabilize their industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went further than that and you stated that because the different 
factors, that is the producer and the consumer were organized, you would have 
there a balancing medium on both hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell this Committee why there should be if we had this organi- 
zation in effect as you would like to see it in effect—Can you explain to the 
Committee what need there would be for the Grain Exchange, taking into con- 
sideration the fact also that you have advocated before this Committee that the 
Government should have an intelligence bureau in order to supply the farmers 
with the world’s conditions as to their markets? What need would there be in 
the face of that proposed organization?—A. The firms that are operating in 
the buying and selling of this grain, cannot operate purely as a domestic insti- 
tution without knowledge of what the conditions are in the other countries in 
the matter of wheat. Unless you have some organization which will collect that 
information and make it available to the dealers on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, those who are buying and those who are selling can have no 
knowledge as to what the price conditions may be elsewhere; and I conceive 
that it is necessary from that standpoint that there should be an agency lke 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, which would enable the dealers there to have 
reasonable facilities for the determination of prices. 

Q. We will take the matter into consideration a little further. I presume 
that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange collect information. They have various 
agencies throughout the world from whence they can draw information as to 
the conditions and the prices that are being paid in these different countries. 
Supposing we were in a position to affect these farmers organizations, would it 
not be just as reasonable that if you were to carry that organization to its 
ultimate conclusion, that the farmers, through their own organization, would 
be just in the same position as the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. For instance 
you collect just the same information that the Grain Exchange now collects, 
and therefore the Grain Exchange would not be necessary.—A. I agree to that, 
but under the conditions as we have them to-day, I consider the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange a necessity. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. As a matter of fact, does not the United Grain Growers, as they are 
organized at the present time, fulfil that function, that is in establishing demand 
and price, or in what way do they establish their— 

Mr. GarpIner: They belong to the Grain Exchange. 


The Wirness: They have several seats on the Grain Exchange. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us get on to the next line of thought that you have to give us, Pro- 
fessor—A. The next remedial agency towards aiding agriculture to become 
re-established I mention with a great deal of reserve, when I come to consider 
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the Customs tariff. If the Customs tariff enables the manufacturing interests 
to fix a price in some cases, which is just below the foreign price plus the duty 
here, it would seem as if in those cases the Customs tariff were used as a shelter 
to apn higher prices for manufactured products than would otherwise be 
possible. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What would you say, Professor Jackman, if the Canadian price were just 
a little above the American price, plus the duty?—A. I do not think it could 
very well continue for any length of time, because if their product would come 
in here and be able to undersell the Canadian product, if our Canadian price 
were a little too high— 

Q. In fact it has in some commodities.—A. It may in some cases. It may 
temporarily, but it cannot do it for any length of time. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. Do you claim you can manufacture as cheaply in Canada as you can in 
the States?—A. That is a very difficult question to answer. You cannot tell 
what the cost of manufacturing may be, until you know the amount of the 
supply manufactured, and if the price of some of these manufactured articles 
could be reduced so as to increase the amount of consumption, you would then 
have the possibility of increasing the supply of production and with the increase 
of the supply of production the unitary cost of production might be reduced, 
would be reduced under ordinary conditions so when you are considering the cost 
of production in the manufacturing end, you must take into consideration the 
amount of the supply produced, but the amount of that supply would vary 
according to the price at which that supply was put on the market. Therefore 
you can scarcely say that there is a cost of production, one cost of production 
for any particular commodity, except at a particular time. Now, the cost of 
producing, say, a pair of shoes of the same grade this year, may be different 
from the cost of producing that same pair of shoes next year if the demand for 
those shoes should increase in the meantime. 


Q. Do you think our manufacturers could live if the duty was removed? 
—A. It has never been tried. 


Q. Do you think the experiment might be worth trying?—A. I do. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. If I understood your first statement correctly, if a manufactured article 
here were sold just. below the imported article, plus the duty, there would be a 
certain amount of shelter to the manufacturer. That is agreed, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any indirect benefit or national advantage to off-set that special 
privilege?—A. In the short run, I should say yes, there may be; there would 
be normally... In the long, run, I, sheuld say no. When industry has. been 
organized on the basis of the protective tariff, and we come to organize that 
business over a series of years on the basis of that period, if competition comes 
in and is prevalent in that manufacture, the tendency then is to eliminate any- 
thing in the nature of undue profits to the producer, but over the short term 
period there may be undue profits made by the manufacturer, and therefore 
there may be for that particular industry for that short period, higher wages 
paid to labour and higher return upon capital employed. We must consider in 
the case of the protective tariff, the difference between the short term operation 
and the longer term operation. It takes time for this thing to work itself out 
to normal conditions. Our protectionist friends say that this protective tariff 
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is needed in order to pay the same wages that they are paying now. In reality, 
if you reduce the amount of imports by means of the protective tariff, you 
correspondingly reduce the amount of export, for the imports must be paid for 
by export, and if you reduce the amount of imports by that means, you are not 
changing permanently the amount of employment and the amount of wages 
that are paid. You may be changing that, keeping up the high wages for the 
short term, but over the lengthened term, if you are reducing the amount of 
export to pay for that import, you are not improving the conditions in the 
matter of labour. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is to say, you are taking labour out of one channel and forcing it 
into another?—A. Yes, and in many cases you are taking it out of the natural 
channel and putting it into the unnatural channel. 


By Mr, Stansell: 


Q. Dealing with it from that long term standpoint, could a nation work 
towards that ideal without reciprocal efforts on the part of competing countries? 
—A. Yes, sir, I think it could. We can pay high wages and at the same time 
charge comparatively low prices, without the necessity of a protective tariff. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


; Q. That is, one nation could gradually reduce its tariff while a neighbour- 
ing nation could increase it or keep it stationary and make that reduction with 
advantage to itself?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just develop that, please?—A. When it comes to a question of paying 
high wages, the important thing is the amount produced, the productivity of 
labour. If labour is productive and makes a high amount of products, you can 
pay higher wages than if the efficiency of that labour is less, or is lower, and the 
amount produced is less. You cannot pay high wages unless labour associated . 
with the other enterprises engaged in production, makes a high product; but if 
labour, associated with capital and land, or natural agencies, is more productive 
in one country than it is in another country, that first country can pay higher 
wages than the other country, because there is a greater volume of goods pro- 
duced and a greater revenue from production. 


Now, it depends pretty largely upon the efficiency of labour when associated 
with capital, the amount of production that is yielded. If that labour is associ- 
ated with the best forms of capital and the richest natural resources, it will pro- 
duce a higher product than the same labour employing less efficient capital and 
less rich natural resources. In this country we have, I think without question, 
labour which is very efficient; we have just as good capital facilities and forms 
with just as good machinery for instance as they have in any other country, and 
we have natural resources which are among the richest. If therefore you have 
efficient labour combined with efficient forms of capital and rich natural 
resources, you have the conditions under which you get the largest return from 
those various forces. It is because these three factors combined yield large 
returns in Canada that we can afford to pay high wages. 


By Hon. Mr. Tole: 


Q. Let me put my question again in possibly another form; would it be 
possible for us to undertake a process of gradual elimination of tariff protection 


‘at the same time as our chief competitor maintains ‘a stable tariff and keeps the 
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proper relation of exports to imports and the par value of the dollar at the same 
time; can we work on that line, and still keep a proper relation of trade?—A. I 
should like to see it tried. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why would you like to see it tried; what would you ground your hope 
of success on?—A. The reason, I should say, in that case would be that those 
three factors of production are much greater, much more effective I should say, 
in Canada than they are in many another country. I would not say that they 
are more effective than they are in the United States, because they like us have 
efficient labour, efficient forms of capital, machinery and so on, and they have 
even yet rich natural resources. I would not say that their condition would be 
any different from ours; but when you consider the relative efficiency of labour 
in this country with the efficiency of labour in some of the other countries, I 
cannot but think that that higher efficiency in this country would be able to 
overcome the handicap which the other country would have from the less 
efficient labour associated with capital and natural resources. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Mr. Jackman, do you think the Canadian manufacturer of textiles for 
instance, who pays his labour well, his efficient labour, can compete with the 
textile manufacturer of Great Britain, who pays wages approximately one-half 
of what the Canadian manufacturer pays?—A. Yes, sir. The amount of those 
money wages—is that what you are thinking of? 

Q. Yes.—A. The amount of that money wage that is paid is no measure 
of the degree of competitive ability of the two nations. If you would compare 
the conditions, or contrast the conditions (to take a more extreme case) of 
Canada and British India, the wages of the Indian worker are very much lower 
than the wages of the Canadian worker, but the organization of the industry in 
India is upon an entirely different basis from the organization of the industry 
in Canada. We have a great development of machine production, they have a 
lower development of machine production, and because labour associated with 
better forms of capital is far more productive than the poorly paid labour of 
India, associated with the poorer kinds of capital, we can afford to pay higher 
wages here, and at the same time compete with the production of India for the 
same grade of material. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was interested in that, but I would rather you had met Mr. Elliott on 
‘is own ground and compared British textile production with Canadian textile 
production, if you will do that?—A. I was trying to make an extreme case. I 
would not like to say definitely the relative efficiency of labour and capital in 
England as compared with labour and capital in Canada. It would be impossible 
for one to make any statement, unless you had some definite investigation that 
had been carried out, so that we knew just what was the solid ground. But 
we do know, when you consider an extreme case such as I have mentioned, that 
the efficiency of labour and capital in India is very much lower than the effi- 
ciency of labour and capital in Canada. I want to be truthful, Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to anything I may say, and not to go on any suppositions. 

Q. Have you considered this effect of the tariff, because if you have I would 
like you to give us your views. I have feared that the result of the tariff was 
very often to force into a precocious economic life industries which existed but 
which gave really a very poor return to those engaged therein, certainly to the 
capital engaged therein, and I was wondering whether your investigations have 
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led you to the same conclusion?-—A. Some things are kept in operation through 
the results of a protective tariff; I think that can be established without question. 

Q. Would you say, taking the interests of the nation as a whole, that the 
maintenance of those industries was a benefit or a disadvantage to the State?— 
A. A disadvantage, because you are turning capital into channels that are less 
productive than if that capital were employed in other lines which are more 
productive. If you are working under a handicap in the matter of cost, if our 
costs of production here for instance were higher than the cost of production 
in the United States, we could not compete with the United States. 


By Mr. Clofford: 


Q. Are they not higher?—A. If our costs of production are higher in any 
particular line than the costs of production in the same line in the United 
States, we cannot compete. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. In other words, the protective tariff would be an artificial bolster?—A. 
An artificial bolster. 

Q. And would eventually fall down as such?—A. Not necessarily, an in- 
dustry might be continued under that bolster, and still continue under the same 
handicap that it has continued under heretofore. 

Q. Would the State be the better, in that instance?—A. No. It would be 
better for the capital to be turned into a more productive form, into the industry 
or industries in which it can yield a larger return than to be kept in that 
unnatural channel, in which it cannot pay for itself a reasonable return. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you noticed another phenomenon in our industrial life, that where 
certain industries enjoy high protection and continue, are well managed, and are 
apparently more or less native to our national life, they have made large profits 
but have capitalized those profits; 1 would like to know whether you have con- 
sidered that phenomenon, whether it exists, and how you think it affects the 
national life?—A. There is scarcely an industry perhaps in which that phe- 
nomenon is not manifest. The tendency is when profits are high for the company 
that is making those high profits, to capitalize those profits. The company does 
not like to divide out say 80 per cent return on their existing capital if by capital- 
izing those profits they can make it appear to the public that they are paying 
only ten to fifteen per cent dividend. There is a public antipathy to a company 
that is paying very high profits that there is not to a company that is paying 
relatively low profits; and the tendency is not only from that standpoint, but 
likewise from the standpoint of making their increasing profit to keep pace 
with increasing capital. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is not entirely due to consideration for the psychology of the 
public, is it?-—A. No, sir. 

Q. There are other reasons?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might develop those?—A. The capitalizing profits in that way will 
increase the amount of the available capital, that is the capital stock of the 
company; and when you have the amount of profits made to accord with the 
amount of capital, and the amount of capital made to accord with the amount of 
profits that the.company secures, there is a more normal adjustment between 
profits and capital. Anything of that kind which tends to a more normal 
relation between the profits of a company to the capital of the company, would 
tend towards establishing a stability of the company. Any company which had 
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a low capitalization and was making very high profits, would be subject to a 
great deal of speculation; and the speculation in connection with that might 
be a very decided detriment to the company itself. In order to avoid some 
of that speculative activity connected with the industry, it is a good feature to 
have the capitalization keep pace with the profits. There is that side to it as 
well as the other. I do not think, however, that in all cases, the increased 
amount of capitalization in that way is necessarily detrimental to the consumer; 
I do not think that that increased amount of capital necessarily leads to higher 
prices for the products. 

Q. But it rather tends to justify higher prices, does it not?—A. It would 
tend to justify higher prices. Particularly would that be the case if this were a 
monopolistic or a partially monopolistic concern. But if concerns are actively 
competing against one another, and one concern is highly over-capitalized, or 
etpitalized through the capitalization of profits, and another is not, those two 
concerns will have to compete in the same market and the amount of the capital 
would not afiect the price of the product that was put on the market. 

Q. In connection with your study of this phenomena of the companies that 
have increased their profits, do you find them in the industrial field competing 
strongly with other companies manufacturing or producing the same thing? 
—A. You must consider, Mr. Chairman, that there are various degrees of 
competition. 

Q. Will you develop that thought, sir, in your own way?—A. Where you 
get the organization of an industry for instance, in which there are well 
recognized limitations to competition, companies that are engaged in an enter- 
prise of that kind, subject to those limitations, are not allowed to freely compete 
in all respects. Where you have agreements of that kind, they may be called 
‘“‘gentlemen’s agreements ” or they may be less than that, they may be nothing 
but good understandings among different concerns, where you get arrangements 
of that kind by which they work together in any measure, you are to that extent 
eliminating competition. Now there is a large measure of our industrial life 
which is subject to those restrictions. I think you could safely say that there 
are not any of the large organizations of the country that are free to compete. 
That is, absolutely free to compete. And in many cases those agreements are 
sufficiently watertight to make competition very difficult. It is not desirable, 
from their standpoint, that they should compete; and if they can operate 
together and have better returns upon their enterprise, all economic motives 
would lead them to organize in that way and restrict competition. You will 
not expect, sir, that I would elaborate upon that with reference to any particular 
organization? 

Q. No, the general principle is what we want. The members of the 
Committee will no doubt have in their own mind particular instances to which 
the general principle applies. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Before you leave that; to what extent, in your opinion, would the pro- 
tective tariff be influential in developing our home markets?—A. The amount 
of our home market, in some cases, is very small. If by the Customs tariff the 
consumers are paying more for the products, their buying power. is corre- 
spondingly reduced. If you want to increase the home market, the natural 
method would be to reduce the price; but if the Customs tariff is of such a nature 
as to increase the price, then you are reducing your home market rather than 
increasing it. You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that I put in that word, “if” 
there. If the Customs tariff is keeping up the price, and keeping the price of 
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these products produced in Canada, too high, you are reducing to that extent the 
purchasing power of the domestic market. 

Q. If the Customs tariff does not boost the price, it fails in its object as far 
as the manufacturer is concerned.—A. Do you want me to answer that question? 
Perhaps I can give you the answer of the protectionist first, when he says that 
the influence of the Customs tariff is such as will enable him to get started in 
the industry, to get well going in the industry, and then after he gets the industry 
well organized he is enabled to reduce the price of his products to the con- 
sumer. That is his answer. That the influence of the Customs tariff while it 
may be at first to increase the price, will subsequently be to bring the price 
down when he gets his production advanced to such a point as will enable him 
to do it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Give us the answer of the other fellow now. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your own observation of that situation, Professor?—A. If he 
can reduce the price in that way, what was the need for the Customs tariff in 
the first place? 

Q. That does not strike me as on the same level with your other answers. 
There may be some hidden meaning that I have not found——A. You take the 
ease, for instance, of the man who has given you that argument, and he says 
that after we get production increased to such a point we can then reduce the 
price. If he is able to do it through increasing the supply that he produces, 
what would be the matter with leaving him the privilege of charging a higher 
price in the first place until he got his industry established, and then allow 
him to reduce the price according as his production costs were reduced. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. Professor, would you be in favour of eliminating all tariffs?—A. That 
is too close a question for me to answer. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman. I know you have made a very 
extensive study of this subject; have your studies led you to believe that the 
Customs tariff does enhance the prices?—-A. I am in an institution, Mr. Chair- 
man, which is supported by protectionists and free traders. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And you do not feel yourself at liberty to answer that question?—A. 
I think it would not be the part of wisdom for me to answer that in public. 
By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are you in the same position as another witness we had here, liable to 
lose your job if you tell the truth?—A. Of course you do not want an answer 
to that question. 

Q. That is the inference we have though. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like pressing my question. I do not 


' think we Dd his answer. I think we know. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is. another point I think the Professor might. give us a little light 
on. He gave us a few moments ago the argument of the protectionist that once 
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he is properly established he is in a position to reduce his prices. Has it ever 
come under your observation that once the protectionist is properly estab- 
lished, he has reduced those prices? 

The CHamrrmMan: While the tariff remains as it was? 

Mr. GarpINner: Yes. 

The Witness: No, it has not come under my observation. Generally 
speaking when a tariff is put on it is considered to be something that is there to 
stay. 

Mr. Garvrner: And full opportunity will be taken of it. : 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Was not the argument in the first place by the protectionist, that the 
duty was put on to establish an infant industry?—A. Yes. 
Q. But unfortunately they never grow up?—A. No. 
Q. They never have with us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have read no doubt, sir, the debates which took place in the House 
of Commons and in the country when the protectionist principle was adopted 
by one of the great parties in the State. Will you tell me whether my recol- 
lection of the burden of the protectionist’s argument at that time is correct 
as I remember it—not of course from personally hearing the speeches—but 
as I understand it, the protagonists or advocates of protection in 1876, ’77 
and °78 all urged it merely as a temporary expedient to establish industries 
which after a few years would be able to stand on their own feet?—A. That is 
very true, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Do you know of any comparatively new country that has worked itself 
up undr any other system, which has developped itself as a nation absolutely 
as free traders?—A. No, I should like to see the experiment tried in case of some 
industry for instance, which was likely to prove successful in this country and 
be of great advantage to the country, to give the industry a good fat boost for 
say ten or fifteen years, if that were necessary to establish it, and then take 
away that boost—call i the tariff, if you like—and see what the result would 
be. We would then be able to know whether the infant industry arguments 
were sound for that particular case; but the tendency has been in the case of 
the United States where the protective tariff has been operative in a great 
variety of commodities that when there is any desire on the part of the govern- 
ment of the country to reduce that tariff there is immediately a phalanx of 
supporters for the tariff, and there is no desire on the part of those who have been 
benefited by the tariff to allow it to be taken off. In the case of one of those 
large industries in the United States at a time of a recent revision of the tariff 
it was stated by one of the important men in the industry that their industry 
could afford to stand alone, but of course when the tariff was to be kept they 
wanted a share. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like you to give the committee your views as to how in the face _ 
of the substantial protection enjoyed by the New England manufacturers, the 
manufacturers were able to start in the middle west and in Chicago and appar- 
ently have a successful industrial life in full competition with the long estab- 
lished industries in the New England States?—A. Of course in that case the 
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development of manufacturing in the Middle West has not been at all com- 
mensurate with the development of manufacturing in the east. 

Q. In certain lines, taking agricultural machinery?—A. Yes, the agri- 
cultural machinery is located pretty well in Moline and in the neighbourhood 
of Chicago. In that case you have not the industry established in New England 
to any great extent; but when you consider the New England industries, cotton, 
boots and shoes, two great stable industries, you get the advantage there from 
very long establishment in the place, you get the connection established with the 
outside world by means of cheap shipping. Cotton can be brought there from 
the south by the vessels on the ocean at a very low transportation charge. The 
materials can be brought in there from elsewhere by vessel at a low cost; the 
outward cost of shipping is correspondingly low, and in spite of the disadvan- 
tages which that section works under this transportation cost and some other 
factors which probably would be associated with it, would work to its advan- 
tage. In the sum total of advantages the New England States have been able 
to develop those industries where they have not developed to the same extent 
in the interior. 

.Q. There is another question I would like to ask you; in reply to Mr. 
Stansell, you said you knew of no country which had developed itself along free 
trade lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are no doubt familiar with the comparative history of industria! 
development in New South Wales and Victoria; until the federation of Australia 
as I recollect, one was free trade and the other was protection; would you give 
the result of observations of economists as to the relative benefit or otherwise 
on these contiguous states?—A. I could not say with regard to that; I have no 
definite information as to the effect in the one case and in the other. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I want to ask a question, the answer being outside of Canada you would 
be perfectly free to give your opinion; had the United States in the condition 
they found themselves at the close of the Civil War decided to be a free trade 
country, would they have made the same development in the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth that they have at the present time under protection?—A. 
In answer to that I would say that the protective tariff doubtless had an influence 
in bringing those industries to their highest point a little faster than they other- 
wise would have reached that development, but I cannot but think from the 
results of study that the development of that country would have been rapid 
without the protective tariff. 

Q. As an agricultural country or manufacturing?—A. Both. 

Q. How do you explain this, in spite of the fact that they took the other 
policy with a high tariff and have developed to their present state of efficiency 
they still retain that tariff, that they now look with longing eyes to that place 
as a place of cheap production and low prices? You would naturally think 
they would have kept prices up under the operation of the tariff?—A. You 
must remember in that case the two different parts into which their production 
is divided, the part which they use at home and the part which they export. 
Their home market is provided with products which are comparable in price 
to our own, but when they have a surplus production along any line, and the 
home market cannot take care of that, then they are ready to put it into foreign 
markets, and in order to put it into foreign markets they have to reduce the 
price. Now, the home market price is kept high; the export market price is 
lowered, and you have the phenomenon of the country charging two prices for 
the very same thing. For instance, in the case of the production of steel rails 
at the time that the Panama Canal was being constructed and there was a 
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demand for rails, the government inquired into the conditions as to the price in 
their own country, and they found the price there was going to be $28 a ton 
for the rails that were necessary for the Panama Railway, but the United States 
producers had sent large quantities of steel rails over to Germany in competition 
with the German manufacturers, and had been reducing the price of steel rails 
in order to compete with Germany in her own market, and the United States 
Government was able to bring back those rails that were produced by the United 
States Steel Corporation and land them in Panama, pay the two freight charges 
both ways, and whatever handling charges were necessary, at a cost of $17 a 
ton. 

Q. Has that action of the United States, wrong though it may have been, 
resulted in the accumulation of wealth within their own boundaries?—A. Do 
you mean by that the Customs Tariff? 

Q. Yes?—A. Has it resulted in the increase of wealth? 

Q. Yes?—A. Anything which increases production tends to increase the 
wealth. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you say their Customs Tariff has increased production in’ tue 
United States?—A. I would say that it has made the development of their 
industries more rapid than it otherwise would have been. 

Q. It would have to be at the expense of some other industry, would it not? 
—A. I can scarcely realize that that would be possible. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Q. Would not the same thing apply to Canada then?—A. Now, you will 
forgive me if I say nothing about Canada. 


By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. As I understood you some time ago you said that individual effort 
should not be discouraged in arly way, it is quite right we should exercise our 
ambition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether the wealth is equally distributed or not, does the fact remain 
that under the policy of the United States, which was one of protection, they 
have accumulated within their borders an excess of wealth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether it is fairly distributed or not?—A,. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that population or peoples accumulate where the wealth 
accumulates, that is where the money goes the people go? 

The Cuairman: “ Where wealth accumulates and man decays.” 


Witness: If that wealth is used for productive purposes, if that wealth is 
turned into capital, in other words that there can be an increased use of labour, 
labour will go there; but if that wealth were used merely for consumption instead 
of for increasing production it might be the other way. Labour would not neces- 
sarily go to the country where that wealth was being used for consumption 
purposes instead of production purposes. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Comparing our situation following the war with that of the United 
States after the Civil War, having in mind our undeveloped resources, could we 
as Canadians accumulate more wealth within our border, and a consequent 
increase of population better by adopting the plan that the United States 
adopted, or by adopting free trade at the present time—not considering it from 
the standpoint of any individual or any class, but the accumulation of money 
and population within our borders; which plan would bring about that desir- 
able result?—A. I should not like to answer that. 
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Q. This is the information we want, and unless we can get at least a hint 
we have not accomplished very much?—A. If you want to develop this country 
it can only be done by furnishing the inducements for labour and capital in 
this country. You cannot drive labour into a country, you cannot drive capital 
into a country; you can only secure those factors in production as you increase 
the inducements that are held out to labour and the inducements that are held 
out to capital. If capital can get a higher return here than elsewhere and be 
safe, there is nothing that will keep capital away from here. If labour can 
get a higher return in the form of wages, I mean real wages, that is the pur- 
chasing power of wages, here than elsewhere, labour will come here. It is the 
inducement which will bring the one or the other. 

Q. What particular form of inducement do we offer at the present time? 
—A. High wages, high interest rates on capital with a reasonable measure of 
security. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How will that apply to agriculture in Canada to-day?—A. That is one 
of the handicaps under which agriculture works. 

Q. How will that tend to develop agriculture in Canada?—A. That is one 
of the difficulties in the development of agriculture, that the returns on agri- 
culture are not commensurate with the returns on industry, and therefore 
capital has no inducement to go into agriculture the same as it has to go into 
industry. You cannot drive it into agriculture. The only thing you could do 
is to make the returns on agriculture, if possible, such as will elicit the capital 
that we want here, and bring it into agriculture. If the banks could get just 
as good a return upon their capital, and if the other agencies furnishing capital 
to agriculture could get just as large a return on that capital and be just as 
secure in the case of agriculture as they are in the case of industry, there would 
be no trouble at all about getting capital in agriculture. 

Q. Supposing present conditions drive both capital and labour out of agri- 
cultural production in Canada, how will this affect the manufacturers of 
Canada?—A. Adversely. 

Q. The very great accumulation of wealth in the United States has been 
spoken of; and would you say that that is attributable more to the fact that 
the United States was at peace when nearly every other nation in the world 
was at war for three years, and that the United States during that time was 
trading their production to the other nations of the world?—A. That is true 
of the United States during and since the war, but we must consider at the 
same time that the wealth of the United States was rapidly increasing before 
the war under normal conditions. 

Q. There was this fact though, that previous to the war the United States 
was a debtor nation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Due to the action of the war and the conditions I speak of she has 
become a creditor nation with nearly every nation of the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would prove to my mind that she has accumulated more wealth 
since 1914 than she had during all the decades before?—A. Yes. 

Q. She had absolutely reversed her condition, not due to protective tariff 
but due to war conditions?—A. Yes; and I am not at all certain that it is 
going to be for her welfare. I should not hesitate to believe that this country 
would get back to normal conditions sooner than the United States, unless 
that gold supply can be handed back to the countries of Europe that now have 
little purchasing power. 

Q. And thereby giving them purchasing power which will enable the 
United States to keep on trading with these other nations?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What effect did the American tariff have upon the American Merchant 
Marine?—A. I would say that I do not think the amount of the tariff there 
had anything to do with the merchant marine. 

Q. You are misunderstanding my question; I am not considering the mer- 
chant marine of recent days, but as I understand it the American tariff was 
not a very high tariff till the time of the Civil War and after the Civil War the 
United States entered upon a period of high tariff?—A. Yes. 

Q. What effect did the adoption of the high tariff policy have upon their 
foreign shipping?—A. Until about the period of 1850 or the 1850’s, the United 
States Merchant Marine was probably second in the world; as a result of 
changed conditions of a great many different kinds, including the use of iron 
steamships where the United States held to wooden steamships, and other 
factors, such as the loss of many of their ships on the ocean, notably the 
Collins Line in the forties, these and other factors, especially the war in its 
initial stages, put the United States Merchant Marine in a very subsidiary 
place, and in the period following the Civil War there a larger return 
could be obtained on capital through internal development than could be 
obtained on capital employed in the navigation of ships on the ocean; the 
amount of return upon that capital devoted to internal development was so 
high that it attracted a large amount of capital to internal development, and 
shipping was allowed to pass into the background. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Don’t you think the tariff had something to do with it, the raising of 
their tariff?—-A. No, sir, I do not. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the present high tariff of the United States, that is 
the recent tariff, has tended to decrease the United States exports very materially 
on account of it limiting their imports?—A. The chief reason for the decrease 
in exports is the failure of the buying power in Europe. I think we are inclined 
to overestimate the influence of the tariff. It has some influence, it has a very 
potent influence in some respects, and I say that in regard to the comparison 
of agriculture and manufactures, the relative prices that are charged for the 
agricultural products having to meet world prices in the world market, and the 
manufactured products being sheltered behind the protective tariff to-day, but 
as far as the influence of the protective tariff is concerned upon all the phases 
of the economic development of the country, I think we are inclined to over- 
exaggerate its influence. 

Q. Would you say that the increase in the American tariff had nothing to 
do with the falling off in imports and exports between the United States and 
Canada?—A. The tariff? 

Q. The increase in the American tariff?—A. I should say it certainly had 
an influence, a very decided influence. ; 

Q. It was the main factor in it?—A. Yes, sir; we are practically upon the 
same basis as they; we have got back almost to normal conditions as far as our 
exchange and our currency is concerned, but this influence of the tariff has been 
the disturbing factor in the relations of the two countries in the amount of trade 
between the two countries. 

Q. That is we get down to the well established fact that we must pay for. 
goods with goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. If we won’t buy from other nations neither can we sell to them?—A. 
No, sir, the sooner that is ingrained in all nations, the better. 
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The CHairMAn: The thanks of this Committee, sir, are tendered to you 
very sincerely for the great help you have been to us to-day; and we only 
hope that the time will come in Canada when college professors will be able 
to speak fearlessly their full mind without the slightest dread of being called 
to account by any one whatsoever. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u: It is a bad commentary on our political life in Canada when 
any public official feels reluctant to tell everything he knows. 


The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m., Wednesday, April 18, 1923. 


Housr or Commons, 
Room 268, 
Wepnespay, April 18, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the chairman, presid- 
ing. 


CuirrorD Horton Sty, called and sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Sly, what is your full name?—A. Clifford Horton Sly. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Winnipeg. 

Q. What company are you connected with there?—A. The Merchants 
Consolidated, Limited. 

Q. What kind of business does that company carry on?—A. A wholesale 
business of general merchandise. 

Q. When was the company formed?—A. I think in 1916, or 1917. 

Q. What is its capitalization?—A. I am not absolutely certain of that, 
but I think its capitalization is $250,000. 

Q. It was formed in the first place by retail merchants there?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

@. They formed a company for the purpose of carrying on a wholesale busi- 
ness?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell in anything else but wholesale quantities?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You sell in wholesale quantities only?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is your membership confined to retail merchants at the present time, 
or can other people buy the stock if they find any of it?—A. No; it is the inten- 
tion of the company as far as in their power to keep their stock in the hands of 
the retail merchants. 

Q. Evidence has been adduced before this Committee to the effect, or opin- 
ions expressed that distribution costs of what the farmer has to buy are com- 
paratively heavy; I would like to have your view as to whether that is correct 
or not?—A. It was on account of the fact that a number of retail merchants 
in Western Canada were under the impression that the cost of distributing was 
too great that the Merchants Consolidated, Limited was formed. We have done 
our share towards helping to reduce the cost of living to the consuming public 
of Western Canada; at least we think so. As a result of selling for cash, elimin- 
ating the cost of travelling salesmen and standardizing our merchandise, we 
have eliminated a lot of those costs. 
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Q. Will you compare your method of getting goods from your own com- 
pany as wholesalers to the various retailers with whom you deal, with the ordin- 
ary methods pursued by wholesale houses?—A. A usual method is to employ a 
staff of travelling salesmen; the number of course depends upon the class of 
business being conducted. 

Q. And the territory covered?—-A. And the territory covered. The grocery 
trade as a general rule cover their territory once every two weeks, dry goods 
houses, boot and shoe houses possibly once in six weeks, and we considered that 
expensive—it is expensive—and further the regular jobbing trade extends very 
considerable credit. 

Q. To what extent would the regular jobbing trade extend credit; do you 
know the usual terms upon which they sell goods; it differs from trade to trade, 
I suppose?—A. Yes. Grocery terms are supposed to be thirty days, but that 
is principally supposition. 

Q. Is it a regulation “ more honoured in the breach than the observance’’? 
-—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you know the terms on boots and shoes?—A. I could not tell you; 
I operate the grocery and hardware departments in the Merchnts Consolidated, 
Limited. 

Q. At any rate, substantial terms are given by ordinary wholesale houses? 
=A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And whatever losses are incurred in that way are in the long run put 
upon the consumer’s back?—A. That is the only place they can go. 

« Q. The middleman’s mentality is that that is the only proper place for it 
to go?—A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from travelling and giving credit, is there any other method of 
the ordinary wholesale house which you have departed from?—A. We confine 
our efforts almost entirely to the big standard staple lines that are called for 
in the country towns, and we endeavour as far as possible to sell before we buy. 
We eliminate over-stocks, which are a source of considerable expense to the 
average jobber, and having a large percentage of our goods sold by the time 
they reach us, all we have to do is to put them through our warehouse and ship 
them out, which can be done, as you may well imagine, at a minimum of cost. 

Q. Do you issue a catalogue?—A. We issue a monthly catalogue, we issue 
a circular once a week, and special circulars for seasonable bookings in advance, 
that is, along in February we will start selling fruit jars for the summer trade. 

Q. Have you any other means of making your goods known to the trade?— 
A. We hold two sales conventions a year, and at those sales conventions our 
various customers come in to our office in Winnipeg, also at Saskatoon, Regina 
and Calgary, to which points we go, and place their business in the spring for 
the fall, and in the fall for the spring, also any immediate business from stock. 

Q. Mr. Sly, have you by those means been able to reduce the spread ordin- 
arily charged by wholesalers?—A. Very materially, on some lines. 

Q. Have you found your efforts meeting with appreciation, or the reverse 
by those from whom you buy?—A. Some of the manufacturers are quite pre- 
pared to acknowledge us as legitimate wholesale distributors of merchandise 
while others take the opposite view. : 

Q. Would you tell us, as far as you can judge, what constitutes a wholesale 
house being a legitimate wholesale house?—A. The legislation covering the Sales 
Tax, when it was imposed by the Dominion Government, gave a definition of a 
wholesaler—I think I am right in this—as a man, firm or corporation that buys 
in wholesale quantities for re-sale to retail merchants. I think that is the gener- 
ally accepted definition of the word “wholesaler.” 
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Q. Do you feel that you come within the four corners of that definition?— 
A. Absolutely. 

Q. Why is your legitimacy questioned, as a wholesale house?—-A. Because 
the various associations, such as the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, maintain 
that we are a buying office for a bunch of retailers. 

Q. What is the effect, if any, of their attitude towards you?—A. That we 
have considerable difficulty in buying certain lines of merchandise which we 
require and which our customers have a demand for from the consuming public 
of their districts. 

Q. The basis of the complaint of these people against you is that you do 
not charge enough profit?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have mentioned the Grocers. Have you found difficulty in pur- 
chasing other lines of merchandise from manufacturers, brokers, or others?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In what lines?—A. Both hardware and dry goods, also rubber footwear. 

Q. Will you please place before the Committee the evidence of what you 
are saying now? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Mr. Sly, has your organization any financial interest in any of your 
customers?—-A. None whatever. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Proceed, Mr. Sly —A. Would you like me to read these, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. You had better take them up; we may put in some of them as exhibits. 
Explain briefly what each one is, then pass the letters on to me and I will con- 
sider whether we will put them in or not.—A. I have here a letter from Canadian 
Cottons, Limited, under date of January 24th, 1923, which is a letter in reply 
to a letter which we addressed to them on January 19th. I think possibly this 
is rather interesting, and that you might like me to read it. 

Q. State briefly what your previous correspondence related to; were you 
asking them to sell you goods?—-A. We were asking them to sell us goods on the 
same terms and conditions of sale as apply to the regular wholesale trade 
throughout Canada. 

Q. Was there any question about your ability to pay for the goods they 
sold to you?—A. No, sir. We have a standing that enables us to pay cash 
on delivery, or if necessary cash in advance. This is the letter: 


Exuisit No. 61 


“Montreal, 24th January, 1923 
Merchants Consolidated Limited, 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Sirs: Replying to your letter of the 19th instant. We have 
carefully considered your request to be supplied with our goods direct 
from the mills but at the present time we cannot see our way clear to 
offer you our lines. The particular reason is that Just now all our goods 
are withdrawn from sale. Our full production for Spring Season has 
been all disposed of. Our prices for Fall delivery are not yet definitely 
settled and until the question of prices has been arranged we cannot 
operate for future delivery. 


Another thing is that when a new account is requested we naturally 
must make enquiries regarding the calibre and character of the trade 
that they do. To be candid with you your concern has been criticised 
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as being a combination of Retail Stores organized to buy to advantage 
direct from the mills and from the variety of merchandise described on 
your letterheads we imagine this is pretty well the case and that in the 
face of it you cannot be looked upon as a legitimate Wholesale Dry 
Goods House. 

Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN COTTONS, LIMITED 
per J. O'NEILL” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Up until this time, sir, have you been able to buy from Canadian 
Cottons, Limited?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have never been able to buy from them?—A. No, sir, we have never 
been able to buy from them since. 

Q. Or before that time?—A. No; I think I am safe in saying that. 

Q. Will you proceed with another case?—A. We wrote them on January 
29th, outlining our method of operation, and requested them to reconsider 
this matter and place us on their list, to which they replied on February Ist 
as follows: 

Exursit No. 62 


“Montreal, 1st February, 1923 
Merchants Consolidated Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Sirs: We are in receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo and 
note what you say therein. We have consulted with our Mr. Wilson 
of Winnipeg and after fully considering your proposition we have not 
changed our minds and for the present season at least cannot see our way 
clear to offer any of our goods to you. If later on you feel like opening 
the matter we prefer that you discuss same with our Winnipeg office, 
who will present your proposition. 

Yours very truly, 
CANADIAN COTTONS, LIMITED, 


J. O’ Net.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is Mr. Wilson?—A. I am not absolutely certain, but I presume 
he is their Western selling agent. 

Q. Have you any more evidence on dry goods to give us; first of all, do 
the people in the West, your constituency, to whom you sell your goods, use 
lots of cotton goods?—A. A very great deal. 

Q. Is the price at which cotton goods are sold to them a matter of real 
importance to them?—A. It would materially assist them in reducing their cost 
of living. 

Q. If you could buy as you wished to buy, from the mills direct, could 
you to any substantial degree reduce the cost of cottons to the people living 
on the prairies?—A. Of course that depends, Mr. Chairman, upon what the 
general idea is of “to a substantial extent.” We consider a discount of 10 
per cent a very substantial reduction, and it is, in the cost of distribution. 

Q. Would you be able to give a somewhat lower price on these goods by 
the time they reached the consumer, if you could continue along the line you 
wish to continue?—A. I am satisfied we could sell those goods at less money 
than they are being sold for at the present time. 
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Q. Would the consumer reap that benefit?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Have you anything more about dry goods?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you take up the next now?—-A. We have been handling for the 
past five years, the length of time I have been in the employ of this Company, 
the 2 in 1 shoe polish, which is sold throughout the whole of Canada. The 
recognized retail price of 2 in 1 shoe polish has been $1.85 per dozen, and for 
ao ae two or three years certain free goods were given if quantities were 

ought. 

Q. A sort of premium?—A. A premium, an inducement to a merchant 
to buy possibly a little more than he would under ordinary circumstances, 
in order to get the half dozen or dozen free goods. 

Q. In other words, they just reduced their prices somewhat for quantities 
purchased?—A. Yes, sir. We did not observe that method of selling 2 in 1 
shoe polish; we figured out the net price at which we could sell these goods, 
which worked out lower than the quantity with the free goods, our retail price 
being $1.10 a dozen. 

Q. They wanted you to charge $1.35?—A. They wanted us to charge $1.35 
and give free goods with quantities. 

Q. You felt that you could conduct your business satisfactorily to your- 
selves at the price of $1.10?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you were liable to get into difficulties if you sold at $1.10?—A. If 
we sold at $1.10. 

Q. If you continued to sell at $1.10 when the wholesale manufacturer had 
fixed the price at $1.35 with some other concessions, you were likely to get 
into trouble?—A. Yes, sir. These people had a branch office in Winnipeg, 
with a manager in charge, up until a year or so ago. He was well aware that 
we were cutting the price of their product. They closed their office, and a man 
came there from the factory periodically, and he also, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, was aware that we were cutting the price. On the 6th 
of last month I telephoned an order for the recognized jobbing quantity of this 
polish there to a firm of storage warehouse people in Winnipeg, who carried 
the stock for the manufacturer, and it is the the practice for those firms whose 
names had been on the credit list of the manufacturer to be able to phone to 
that storage warehouse and order over from them the quantity of polish 
they wanted. The storage people then advised the manufacturer of the 
quantity that has been delivered, the manufacturer then bills the jobber 
with what he has received. On phoning this order over to the storage 
people, I was informed that they had received instructions that our orders 
were to be sent in future direct to the factory. I wrote that night stating 
that we were at a loss to understand why they had taken this action— 

Q. Who did you write to?—A. To the F. F. Dalley Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario—and asked them if they would advise us by return 
mail, or better still, by night letter, what their reasons were, and also if they 
did not wish us to place business with them. Under date of March 13 we 
received this letter, Exhibit No. 63, which reads, ‘““We beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your favour of the 6th instant, with reference to the ’phone order to 
the H. L. Perry Company for goods,— 

Q. That is this warehouse concern?—A. Yes—‘‘in which you say that thev 
informed you that they: had received instructions from our office not to accept 
an order from you but to refer you to us. Their contention in the matter is 
correct, and as our sales manager, Mr. Rogers, is on a two weeks’ trip East, 
your letter will have to wait his further action on his return to the office, which 
will be about the 28th of the month.” This was signed by the General 
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Manager of the Company. That was on March 13. To-day is the 18th of April 
and we have not heard from the gentleman since. 

Q. And it is quite usual for manufacturers to wish to sell their goods 
to people who can pay for them?—A. Yes, sir. ’ 

Q. Tell me, this F. F. Dalley Company of Canada, Limited, has it anything 
to do with the one in the States?—A. That is a branch of the American Com- 
pany. 

By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. They are the manufacturers of this polish?—A. The manufacturers of 

Two-in-One Shoe Polish. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you were able to buy from them, what did they charge you per 
dozen?—A. Now I am afraid I could not tell you offhand. It is a pretty hard 
thing to carry all these prices. 


Q. At any rate, you used to sell them for $1.10 a dozen. What did the 
consumer pay?—A. Fifteen cents each, or $1.80 a dozen. 


Q. That gave a reasonable profit to the retailer?—A. Of course you must 
remember that the retail merchant has to pay 24 sales tax, and his freight on 
top of that. 


? 
Q. At any rate at the $1.10 rate it gave a fair profit to the retailer at 15 
cents?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would the retailer be able to get any more than 15 cents a box for that 
blacking, if he had to pay $1.35, such as the manufacturer wished you to 
charge him?—A. He would sell it at 15 cents, but it is quite possible for our 
customers to sell it at two for a quarter and make a legitimate profit. 


Q. Do you think some of them did?—A. Quite likely, I would think a 
number of them do. 


Q. At any rate, your effort in that connection to cut down prices of distribu- 
tion resulted in the manufacturer neglecting to fill your order?—A. Yes.’ 


Q. Now, Mr. Sly, take up the next case?—-A. This is the Acadia Sugar 
Refining Company, Limited, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Prior to about a year 
and a half, or two years ago, we had been unable to buy sugar from the regular 
wholesale firms. The manager of our dry goods department was in Montreal 
in connection with his shoe business. At my request, he went in and saw the 
manager, or one of the officials of this company, who then maintained an office 
in Montreal. He gave them a brief resume of the operations of the Merchants 
Consolidated, Limited, and, after wiring to me for some information, he finally 
obtained a promise from this official of the sugar company that they would 
put us on their selling list, but we would have to buy in carload quantities direct 
from the factory. At that time they maintained a storage stock in Winnipeg, 
carried in the warehouse of their agents, and we were not to be extended the 
same privilege as was extended to all other wholesalers in the city, and that was 
to draw from that storage stock in quantities of fifty bags and upwards. We 
would have to buy in straight carload quantities of 400 sacks. That was the 
best deal that we could make, and we consequently took advantage of it, and 
we did buy a number of cars from them. 


Q. Pay for them quite satisfactorily ?—A. The drafts were met on maturity. 
The sugar market then got very weak and it looked as if there were going to 
be some rather drastic declines, so in view of the fact that we did not have any 
protection from the manufacturer against loss in the event of a decline, we 
discontinued buying from them and picked up from a firm in Winnipeg, with 
whom we did business, what sugar we wanted from the regular Winnipeg 
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storage stocks, which he was able to draw upon but which we could not. When 
the market became a little more stabilized, and I figured that we could, with 
safety buy in carload quantities again, I wrote to the Acadia Sugar Company 
and asked them “Are we to understand that our name is still on your selling 
list for the purpose of straight car f.o.b. your Winnipeg storage?— We should 
appreciate a few lines from you by return mail.” That was written on January 
26th. On February 14th we had not had any reply to our letter, and I wrote 
drawing this to their attention and requesting an answer. On February 19th, 
they wrote regretting delay in answering the letter but stated that it must 
have been lost during the removal of the office from Montreal to Halifax, and 
they said, ‘(We are sending copies of your letters to our brokers Messrs. W. H. 
Escott, of Winnipeg, who will see you and give you all the information neces- 
sary.” 
Q. That was on February 19th?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. The present year?—A. Yes, this year. On March 31st, I addressed 
another letter to them stating “On February 19th you advised us that your 
Winnipeg brokers would communicate with us regarding sugar purchases. On 
March 27th, as we had not heard from them, we wrote drawing to their attention 
your letter, and requesting them to communicate with us at once on this matter. 
To date we have heard nothing from them. We are attaching herewith an 
order for shipment ex-Winnipeg storage and we shall be glad if you will advise 
us immediately you have sent the necessary instructions to your brokers here.” 

Q. What date was that?—A. That was March 31st. I attached a contract 
for a straight carload of sugar made up with the specifications that we wanted. 
The price was left open to be the list price prevailing on the day on which the 
order was filled, with the regular jobbing discount of 5 per cent. On the 5th of 
April we received a letter from them, Your favour of March 31st received, and 
have referred the matter of sugar purchases to our Winnipeg brokers, Messrs. 
W. H. Escott, who will immediately advise you regarding the same.” 

Q. You left Winnipeg what date?—A. I left on the 15th of April, ten days 
after this letter was written, and that is the last we have heard from the gentle- 
men 


Q. Evidently they are not anxious to sell you?—-A. Apparently not. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Did you communicate direct with the Winnipeg brokers at all?—A. Yes, 
as I said in this letter of March 27th, as we had not heard from them, we 
wrote drawing to their attention their letter and requesting them to communicate 
with us at once on this matter. 

Q. What was the date you communicated with the brokers in Winnipeg?— 
A. On March 27th. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Wel], Mr. Sly, what could be the reason for the Acadia Sugar Refinery 
not wishing to sell?—A. I am afraid we are looked upon, to borrow an ex- 
pression that I have heard quite often, as disturbing factors in business. 

Q. But what difference can it make to the Acadia Sugar Company, that sells 
to you in carload lots, when you are selling, I would say, cheaper, you would be 
able to re-sell more, and you would be able to buy more from them?—A. You 
are expressing my views, but not the accepted views of the majority of the 
wholesale trade of Western Canada. 

Q. Well, then, do you think that this attitude of the Acadia Sugar Re- 
finery is imposed upon more or less by the views of their other customers?—A. 
Yes, sir, I can prove that to you fairly conclusively a little later. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Were you able to give the consumer any benefit in the price of sugar 
while you were dealing with them?-—A. Yes, we received 5 per cent and we 
gave 2 per cent of that. We handled it therefore on a marginal profit of 3 per 
cent. 

By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You had bought from them previously and the time came when they 
refused?—-A. No, the time came when the market started to decline, and it was 
rather risky for us to purchase straight carloads of 400 sacks of sugar on a 
falling market, because if sugar was to slide 50 cents a sack, which it did, we 
stood to lose $200. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. During this time you were buying by the carload the other wholesalers, 
with whom you were competing, were able to draw it in smaller quantities from 
the storage?—-A. Yes, 25 sacks. 

Q. They had always been able to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And vou had not?—A. No. I may say this regulation was changed 
early this year, and the wholesaler is now forced to draw a straight carload 
of aueaT from the storage stocks in Winnipeg. He can no longer draw 25 or 50 
sacks. 

.Q. Might that be any reason why they are not anxious to sell you carload 
lots?—A. No. 

Q. Because the other dealer would not have any advantage over you in 
profits?—A. No, because even in the old days the margin of profit was the same 
on straight carload quantities, or goods stored. They absorbed the cost of 
carrying sugar in storage in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is no question about any financial difficulties so far as you and 
this firm are concerned?—A. Absolutely none. Their drafts have always 
been paid. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What are the terms on which you bought that sugar, draft attached to 
bill of lading, or how?—A. If I remember rightly the terms were 21 days on 
bill of shipment, and the car took 14 days from the time it was shipped to 
the time it was put on our siding. 

Q. Pretty nearly cash?—A. Pretty nearly cash. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That 2 per cent represented a very small amount on the sugar. Sup- 
posing sugar was 90 cents, it would mean a saving of 18 cents. Is it possible 
the Company looked on that as too small to be bothered with?—-A. Do you mean 
our customers? 

Q. No, the sugar Company?—-A. 2 per cent on the consumption of sugar 
in Canada is a large sum of money in a year. 

Q. I see, they were buying in carload lots?—A. Yes. On May 4th, 1922, 
I made out a contract to the St. Lawrence Starch Company, Limited, Port 
Credit, Ont., through Tees & Persse, Limited, of Winnipeg, who are the manu- 
facturers’ agents or brokers, for the St. Lawrence Starch Company. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me interject a question. Is cornstarch an article of diet which is used 
extensively in the western country?—A. Very extensively, and of course the corn- 
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starch manufacturers also make corn syrup, which is also used in very consider- 
able quantities. This order was just a very small order to conform to the 
quantity required by the manufacturers. It was for 50 cases, ten cases of starch 
and 40 cases of syrup. I wrote Tees & Persse saying ‘‘ We are enclosing here- 
with contract No. 1385 for syrup and Durham cornstarch. We shall be glad to 
know how you wish to execute this order, whether you wish to deliver these 
goods, or whether you wish us to pick same up.” 

Q. That means pick them up at the Winnipeg warehouse?—A. Yes. 

Q. What day was that when you wrote that letter?—A. May 4th of last 
year. Now, here is quite a long letter which I addressed on May 8th to the St. 
Lawrence Starch Company, Limited, of Port Credit, Ontario, in which I stated 
that on Thursday last we mailed a contract for some of your products to your 
western agents, Messrs. Tees & Persse, and not receiving any acknowledgement, 
we phoned to Mr. R. G. Persse, and he informed us he had referred this 
matter to you, claiming that he had not the authority to open up for and on 
your behalf any new account. 

Q. It was a new account?—A. We had never bought from them before. 
“Not knowing from what source of information you would be given in regard 
to this company, we purpose giving you here an outline of the company’s 
history, which we think you will find of interest.” I then gave them the details. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let me look at that letter. It might be worth while to 
put it in, as it refers briefly to the origin of your company. 


Letter handed to the Chairman. 


The CuatrMan: I will read this to the Committee, and we will put it in 
as Exhibit 64. I think it is interesting. 


Exuisit No. 64 
Letter was then read as follows:— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—On Thursday last we mailed a contract for some 
of your products to your western agents, Messrs. Tees & Persse of this 
city. Not receiving any acknowledgment, we ‘phoned to Mr. R. G. 
Persse to-day, and he informed us that he had referred this matter to 
you, claiming that he had not the authority to open up, for and on your 
behalf, any new accounts. Not knowing what sort of information you 
would be given in regard to this company, we purpose giving you here 
an outline of the company’s history which we think you will find of 
interest. 

“This company was started a few years ago by some company 
promoters. The stock was offered and sold to a number of retail 
merchants in Western Canada, and the arguments used by the stock 
salesmen were that in view of the competition of the retail mail order 
houses, the country merchants would be well advised to buy stock in 
this company, as this company would take orders from the retail mer- 
chants, consolidate them in the Winnipeg office, place the order with the 
factory, bring in the goods, and distribute same at less money than they 
could buy the same lines through the regular channels. 

“The company was operated along these lines under the direction 
of the promoter for some time, but finally, some three or four years ago, 
the ordinary common stockholders, at the regular meeting, decided to 
elect their own directors from the ranks of the common stockholders, 
which they did. Within a short time after this the original promoters 
severed their connection with the company and the directors, elected by 
the shareholders, proceeded to put the business on a proper basis. 
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“ Considerably over a year ago a motion was put before the directors 
of this company, by the officers, asking for permission to discontinue 
the policy of selling only to those merchants who were financially inter- 
ested in this company. After some discussion this motion was finally 
seconded and carried, and from that date this company has solicited 
business from any legitimate retail merchants in Western Canada, and 
we are prepared to sell to any retail merchant on our regular terms. 
At the present time we are selling goods to approximately one hundred 
merchants who are not financially interested in this company in any 
way. 
Mu At the last shareholders’ meeting the Vice-President replying to 
a question asked by a shareholder, stated that it was the intention of the 
company to pay dividends on stock at the earliest possible moment. 

“You will see from this that we buy groceries in wholesale quan- 
tities for re-sale to any legitimate retail merchant in this country; there- 
fore, we conform to all rules and regulations, written and unwritten, 
governing wholesale grocers. 

“We are aware that there is a certain amount of opposition to this 
company emanating from one or two of the other jobbers in this town, 
but this we believe is due entirely to the fact that these jobbers are not 
familiar with our present method of operation. This is borne out by the 
fact that the writer recently called upon the head of two of the largest 
wholesale grocery houses in this city and explained what we have 
explained to you in this letter, and both of these gentlemen stated that 
as far as they were concerned, that they were quite agreeable to us 
purchasing our supplies through the usual channels, and that we need 
not look for any opposition from them whatsoever. 

“Since these interviews, our name has been added to two of the 
few remaining manufacturers that have not, up to the present time, 
recognized us. These two representing two of the largest in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

“We trust this information will assist you in coming to a proper 
decision in this matter, and we should appreciate very much a few lines 
from you in reply. 

Your very truly, 
Merchants Consolidated, Limited.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That letter was written on the 8th of May, 1922. When did you get an 
answer, if at all, to it?--A. I got a letter signed by the President of the St. 
Lawrence Starch Company, I think he is the President, if not president, he is 
general manager— 

Q. At any rate he is an officer?—A. Yes, “We thank you for your favour 
of the 8th instant, and for the detail particulars of your change system of 
marketing. We at this distance are not offhand in shape to give you a definite 
reply until we have report from our agents, Messrs. Tees & Persse, and will 
ask you to allow us to defer replying more fully to you until such is to hand. 
Yours truly, St. Lawrence Starch Co., Limited, A. Hutchison.” 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What date was that?—A. May 11th, 1922. On May 19th, 1922, I wrote 
to the St. Lawrence Starch Company, marked it “Attention of Mr. A. Hutchison”, 
and said, “Gentlemen:—We have to acknowledge receipt, with thanks, your 
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letter of May 11th, and note that you are taking up the matter with your 
Western Agents. We had a visit this morning from Mr. R. G. Persse and 
discussed the matter fairly fully with him, and we think that he is fairly well 
satisfied now that we conformed to all rules and regulations governing wholesale 
grocers. No doubt you hear, and will continue to hear, about the loyal support 
given to you by the wholesale grocers of the West. In this connection, we are 
attaching herewith the front page of a wholesale grocers’ monthly catalogue, 
issued in this city. Is this a sample of the loyal support given to the Canadian 
Starch & Syrup Manufacturers?” The rest of the letter is along that line and 
not of much interest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. No? Well now, what was the upshot of the matter?—A. On June 10th, 
I wrote them, “On May 3rd last we mailed an order to your agent here for 
some of your products. Not hearing from you or them, we wrote you direct 
on May 8th and received your reply on May 11th, stating that you would be 
glad if we would allow you to defer replying more fully until you had heard 
from your agent here. On May 19th we wrote you, but to date we do not appear 
to have received any reply from you, and on ’phoning to Tees and Persse this 
morning, Mr. R. C. Persse states that he has not heard anything at all from 
you on this subject, and that he hes written you again yesterday for some 
information. 

“In view of the fact that we conduct, as previously stated, a legitimate 
jobbing business here, we cannot quite understand the delay in having our name 
placed upon your list, and we should be glad if you would advise us immediately 
of your decision in this matter.” On June 26th, a little over two weeks later, 
once again I asked them for some information. On June 30th, they wrote us 
“Replying to yours of the 26th inst. We have instructed our agents, Messrs. 
Tees & Persse, in connection with British relationships, in Winnipeg, and we 
understand that they have already advised you.” 

Q. And what was the advice you got?—A. The advice was, either per- 
sonally or telephone conversation and nothing on paper. 

Q. And what was it?—A. Sorry they could not sell to us. 

Q. What was the reason? Were you selling their goods at a substantially 
lower price than the other grocers were?—-A. We were buying their goods not 
direct from them, we were forced to buy them a roundabout way, and were 
forced to pay a small brokerage and commission, but even at that we did sell 
them, and we are to-day selling them, at less than their recognized retail prices. 

Q. Will you just tell what the difference is?—A. I will come to that later. 
I might mention that their Canadian syrup is not a line which we push or 
recommend. We have a syrup which is considerably better, which we import 
from the United States of America, and on which we can quote a very much 
better price. 

Q. Even after you pay the duty?—A. I will give you a statement on that. 
We are only able to save our customers a matter of ten cents a case on syrup 
manufacture by these people. The recognized resale price is $4.20 and sell at 
$4.10. That of course was on account of the fact that we have to pay brokerage 
in order to get it. 


The CuatrMan: Do you sell direct or you have to buy through a broker? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And therefore pay a higher price?—A. Yes. 
Q. What would the difference in the price be; could you give us any 
information?—-A. I do not mind giving it to you privately; I do not like to 
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give any information in print. I think you will realize we have troubles enough 
at the present time but I will be very glad to give any of this information to 
any member of the Committee. 


The CuatrMan: I was looking up the tariff and I did not get the question 
or answer. I understand the witness does not want to give an answer or he 
will get into trouble. 


Mr. Garpiner: They have to buy this particular syrup indirectly through 
the brokers and cannot get it directly through regular channels and the ques- 
tion was to find out what the difference in the price would be to this particular 
firm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you been buying corn syrup from the States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got to give a nom de plume, another name to get it?—A. No. 

Q. Do you get it through somebody who really buys it for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you still get some corn syrup through Canada?—A. Yes, we have 
a call for the Canadian corn but not nearly as great for the American product. 

Q. The Canadian product you have to get through a round about fashion 
and have to pay the cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The firms you have spoken of as having difficulty to buy from are all 
Canadian firms practically?--A. To a very great extent, yes sir, because it 
has been our experience that speaking generally that the British firms operat- 
ing in Canada and the larger American companies will not allow themselves 
to be dictated to by the other wholesale grocers as to what their selling operations 
should be. 

Q. Leading up to my question, do you have some difficulty in buying from 
the American manufacturers?—-A. Not to the same extent as we do the Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

Q. Do you buy quite a quantity of goods in the United States?—A. No, 
I would not say we do. 

Q. You buy some?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On which there is no duty?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do the prices compare that you have to pay, the American prices 
and duty, and the Canadian?—A. Of course we only import those things which 
we can deal in to advantage. Possible it would be just as well, Mr. Chairman, 
if I mentioned this syrup now. After our correspondence with the Canadian 
Syrup Factory was not successful I then got a directory of food product manu- 
facturers and brokers and handlers for the United States and I went through 
this very carefully and picked out the names of a number of starch and syrup 
manufacturers. I wrote these people asking them for their prices, terms, con- 
ditions of sale and so on of their product put up in a way in which we wanted 
it in this country and I received quite a few replies and finally decided on one 
which looked to be the most logical one for us to deal with and I got on the 
train and went down and saw these people and we went into the question of 
the quality and consistency of the syrup and the packing and everything else 
and I finally brought back samples to Winnipeg with me and took it down to 
the Government Analyst on Main Street North and got him to give me an ex- 
pression of opinion. I got the bulletin from Ottawa issued by the Government 
on the Canadian product then being sold in Canada and we tested it our- 
selves and we came to the conclusion that we had a very much better product. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say we had, do you mean the products you had obtained in 
the States was better?—A. Yes, sir, and I then went into the question of cost 
and figured duty and all the various charges and decided that it was possible 
for us to bring this syrup into Winnipeg and sell it at a better price than we 
could get for the Canadian product. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. At a cheaper price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sometimes a better price will bring in the most profit?—A. Sometimes 
a better price and by that I mean where we bought it direct or where we had 
to pay brokerage for getting it we sold it and lost money. Our net cost landed: 
and we found the syrup was lower than the net cost landed than Canadian syrup, 
to any of the jobbers who were privileged to buy direct. 

Q. What is the rate of duty?—A. Either 623 cents per hundred pounds 
or 724 cents; 62 4 cents per hundred pounds gcents per pound. 

Q. Wasn’t the refusal to manufacture these products the reason that 
you watched for a chance to buy in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you been able to buy direct from the Canadian manufacturer you 
would have done so?—A. It was that fact that drove us to the United States. 

Q. I see this is 624 cents per hundred pounds, that would be ad valorem? 
—A. Yes, now Mr. Chairman, I have an invoice here but you can appreciate 
the fact that I have no great desire to have this invoice published. 

Q. Just give us the results. I am quite prepared to put this invoice 
out and explain it to any member of the Committee and explain how we arrive 
at the landed parcel. I will go on to say that after I decided this syrup 
would work out to suit us and our customers I bought a carload of it and 
brought it into Winnipeg and wrote all of our trade and told them about 
having—I do not think I did tell them—I told them we had brought the syrup 
from the United States and that the manufacturers had guaranteed to me 
that it contained 15 per cent of sugar syrup, while the Canadian label on the 
Canadian products stated the syrup which I had, contained 10 per cent and 
the Government report showed it as containing 4 per cent. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. The Canadian product?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The label stated 10 per cent?—A. Yes. I might add that the Govern- 
ment analyst in Winnipeg told me that it was possible that ten per cent of 
sugar syrup might have been added when the sugar was made but it would 
disappear in some way through some chemical action. 

Q. Evaporation?—A. I do not think it would be evaporation. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. You in fairness to the Canadian manufacturer desire to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the fact that although it tested 4 per cent it 
might have contained 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Did the American product stand up to the guaranteed analysis?— 

A. I haven’t had that analysis; the manufacturer guaranteed to me and placed 

on his label that it contained 15 per cent sugar syrup. To me it is a more 

palatable syrup and therefore I have been able to sell a great percentage of it. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Your demand would either substantiate or disprove the quality?— 
A. I received quite a number of letters from our various customers throughout 
the country and one man said he never heard of anything like King Corn 
Syrup. Another man sent in an order from Western Saskatchewan and put 
on the bottom that they are all coming back taking the King Corn Syrup. 

Q. He was also carrying Canadian?—A. Yes, bought from his local jobber 
in Saskatoon. He was able to buy King Corn Syrup through me, and through 
Dauphin and Saskatoon and receive it in his hands for less money than he 
was able to buy Canadian syrup, plus freight to the town. 

Q. Did you say you are now able to make a profit and sell at a lower 
price?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your own selling price as compared with the selling price of 
grocers, wholesale grocers who are handling the Canadian product?—A. I will 
quote if you wish sir the price that I published in the particular edition of 
our catalogue and the prices published in the April 2nd edition of the Western 
Grocers Limited Catalogue, Winnipeg. 

Q. There are two catalogues published about the same time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Within a month or so?—A. Yes, this is April 2nd and the other April 
ist, and there has been no change in the syrup. The price which we quoted 
on King corn syrup five pound pails, twelve to a case, per case $3.70. The 
Western Grocer, “Behive or Crown’”—these are the two Canadian syrups— 
five pound pails one dozen to a case, $4.20. There is a difference of 50 cents a 
case on our price of $3.70. 

Q. The discount rate the same?—A. That is the net price. 

Q. Now are you prepared to state that you make a fair trading profit 
or a trading profit satisfactory to yourself on the duty of handling this syrup? 


—A. Absolutely, sir. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Do you make as much on handling this American syrup at $3.70 as 
you do on Canadian syrup at $4.20?—A. I would say with the brokerage 
we have to pay we possibly do a little better on the American syrup; I would 
not say definitely as I did not bring my cost book down here. I think if 
anything it shows a little better margin, that is the American shows a little 
better margin than the domestic product. 

Q. There is, I understand, both for the corn starch of Canadian manufacture 
and corn syrup, there is a demand which wishes to have these two products?— 
Aso Wes. 

Q. And you have been cut off from the supply direct?—A. We have never 
been privileged to buy direct. 

Q. You will have to buy through another middleman?—A. Yes. 

Q. To whom you have to pay a brokerage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you buy in wholesale quantities?—A. Yes. 


Q. Through these middlemen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be able to reduce your cost to the retailer and would the 
retailer—this is on the Canadian product—would you be able on the Canadian 
product to reduce your price to the retailer and give him the opportunity of 
reducing the price to the consumer if you were able to buy direct from the manu- 
facturer?—A. Yes, absolutely and if the manufacturer would allow us to break. 
his resale price. 

Q. Are you likely to have difficulty with this foreign starch company if 
you were on their list; supposing that if the Canadian, the St. Lawrence Starch 
Company; suppose they would recognize you as a legitimate man and would 
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do business and would sell you, would you have to fix a price at which you 
would have.to resell to the retailer?—-A. The price is set by the manufacturer for 
every province in the Dominion. 

Q. Does he set the same spread in all the different provinces?—A. No; he 
endeavours to fix it in such a way that the wholesaler who operated in Winnipeg 
cannot go to the city of Regina and sell his syrup. In other words if a retail 
merchant bought Beehive syrup in Regina, if he bought syrup from Winnipeg, 
and paid the local freight to Regina that syrup would cost him more landed than 
if he had bought from the local wholesaler. 

Q. So that spread insisted on by the manufacturer is to be met by the whole- 
ay and may vary from point to point in Canada?—A. Would you repeat that 
sir? 

Q. Therefore the spread between the wholesale price and the retail price 
which the manufacturer insists that the wholesaler shall charge may vary from 
point to point?—A. Well, you see it is billed to him on a freight paid basis; 
every manufacturer in Canada buying this particular syrup. 

Q. Every wholesaler in Canada?—A. Yes, buying this particular syrup buys 
it freight paid to his town less the wholesale discount off the list, the list being 
the price at which he must sell the product to the retail merchant. 

Q@. Does the man in Regina necessarily get the same discount as the man in 
Winnipeg?—A. Yes, the discounts, I believe, are the same all over Canada. It 
is the same for the West. 

Q. The manufacturer will pay a higher freight rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. To more distant points?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does he charge that in the bill?-—A. Yes, for instance, the price in 
Winnipeg is $4.20 for fives, five-pound pails. I believe the price in Saskatoon is 
$4.75, and in addition the further West you go the higher it gets. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 

Q. I would like to ask if the prices you quote are on single-case lots?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you give any discount on five cases or more?—A. On the American 
syrup? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, that is the price for one case or over. 

Q. Do the Canadian jobbers give any discount on five cases or over?— 
A. Not on syrup. 

Q. Never have?—A. Not to my knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In your views, Mr. Sly, does this method of doing business by the manu- 
facturer tend to increase the cost of distribution; what would happen if people 
were allowed freedom to sell and to distribute as it appeared best for them to 
do?—A. The question of a resale price, Mr. Chairman, opens up a very big 
subject, and there are so many different viewpoints in connection with it that 
it is a very hard thing to say definitely whether it is a good thing or a bad 
thing for Canada. In regard to syrup I would say that if the manufacturer 
would quote a net price, f.o.b. factory and ship his syrup in cars to his agents 
either east or west and charging the wholesaler his proportion of that carload, 
freight on the quantity which he bought and then allow him to set his own 
price, competition would take care that nobody extorted an unreasonable margin 
of profit. 

er Do you think that the prices fixed by the manufacturers for the sale 

to the ultimate consumer are in some cases too high?—A. Yes, on syrup I 
understand the margin of profit is 125 per cent; we do not need 124 per cent. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. To the wholesaler?—A. Yes, he buys at $4.20 for five-pound pails, less 12 
per cent, plus 24 per cent as sale tax and less 24 per cent special discount. 

Q. I do not think you quite grasped my question. I understand the manu- 
facturers even go so far as to set the prices the ultimate consumer has to pay ?— 
A. In some cases; I don’t think it is observed very much, from what I gather. 

Q. Before we leave this, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question; 
does he state what price the wholesaler must charge the retailer?—A. The 
wholesaler who handles these Canadian syrups in exclusive territory where there 
is another wholesaler handling the same product, the wholesalers are practically 
given the exclusive right in the particular territory. It practically means that 
I cannot or the company cannot ship if we buy syrup direct, into the Regina 
territory or the Saskatoon territory. The manufacturer takes care of that par- 
ticular point in fixing the resale price in the various shipping centres. 

Q. Wholesalers in one territory cannot compete with wholesalers in another 
part?—A. No. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 

Q. That is done to a certain extent with guaranteed accounts; where it is 
going to one-person to handle in any one territory they guarantee the accounts 
to the manufacturer?—A. Not in this way, sir; this particular syrup is sold 
to every wholesaler. You are speaking possibly where a manufacturer gives 
the exclusive agency in one district. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That would be more of a brokerage business?—-A. He would be more of a 
manvufacturer’s agent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What we are talking about is a purely merchandizing proposition where 

ie euge are paid for by the wholesaler and he sells them as his own goods?— 
oM¥est 

Q. Let us pass, leaving this sweet subject and go to another?—A. I 
thought possibly this information might be of interest in connection with the 
syrup we are buying from the south. The raw product coming into Canada for 
manufacturing purposes to the two corn syrup and corn starch manufacturers 
here is allowed in free of duty. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. We import all that raw material?—A. I understand the corn syrup is 
all imported. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. A little might be made around Kent and Essex?—A. Imported from 


the United States of America. In the classification of the raw material it is 
considerably lower than the classification on the finished product. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. A cheaper class of freight?—A. Yes. Where as in getting this syrup 
from the United States of America we have this 624 per cent duty to pay and 25 
per cent Government tax on the estimated cost of the containers to pay and 
have an extra 15 per cent sales tax to pay or a total of 33 per cent sales tax 
to pay on the cost of the article plus the duty. The exchange to pay, if any, and 
at the present time it is two and three-eighths, or it was when I left home and 
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a surcharge on the freight on the finished product from the States to Winnipeg. 
In spite of all these facts we can sell what we are getting more reasonably 
for 50 cents a case less money. 

Q. How about the container for the Canadian product?—A. I assume that 
is made in Canada; there are two or three plants of the Canadian Canning Com- 
pany in Canada and they bring the plate from the United States or Great 
Britain. 

Mr. CaLtpwe.tu: Does the tin plate call for duty? 


The CuHarrMawn: I see tin in blocks, or bars and tinfoil free. I suppose 
that that is the raw material for manufacturing tin cans. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. So you have to pay duty on the container as well as the contents?—A. 
Yes, and a sales tax of 33 per cent. 

Q. Both container and contents?—A. On the cost of the article and duty 
on the article and duty on the container. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are going to take up what now?—A. Salt. Last year we purchased 
the majority of our salt on a direct basis from the manufacturer, charged 
to us direct, from the Goderich Salt Company of Goderich, Ontario. The 
business had always been to the best of my knowledge satisfactory and no 
question was ever raised as to payments. Early this year the wholesale grocers 
association of Winnipeg held a meeting in the Royal Alexander Hotel to which 
they requested all local manufacturers and manufacturers’ agents to attend. 
This was held on the 6th day of February at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Of the present year?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It was Tuesday afternoon, wasn’t it?—A. Tuesday, February 6. 
Mr. Exniorr: Rather a fateful day. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Go ahead Mr. Sly?—A. At that meeting and in stating this I am of 
course stating something— 

Q. You were not invited to this meeting, you heard about it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will give us the names of people who were there so if we have 
any doubt about the accuracy of what you are relating we will get someone 
who was present to refute what you are going to say?—A. I will give you a 
list of the members who were there but I would not like to tell you specifically 
who it was that gave me the information; you can easily verify the statement. 
The letter sent out in regard to this meeting was mailed to all the various 
manufacturers’ agents and manufacturers in Winnipeg and this was sent by 
A. E. Burns of 303 Montreal Trust Building, Winnipeg and he signs himself 
Secretary of the Wholesale Grocers Association. The letter reads: 


“To Manufacturers’ Representatives: Dear Sirs: The Western Wholesale 
Grocers are holding a Convention at the Royal Alexander Hotel next Monday 
and Tuesday, February 5 and 6, 1923. Tuesday afternoon has been set aside 
for discussions between agents and manufacturers’ representatives. This is 
an opportunity for you to meet your customers and discuss matters which will 
be of particular benefit to all. Should any of your principals be in the city 
they will be welcomed. The Convention will commence at 2p.m. Yours very 
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truly” and it is from the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and signed by A. E. 
Burns, Secretary. Now the resume given to me of the commencement of the 
meeting was that the President of this particular Association, a gentleman 
by the name of Mr. Marrin rose to his feet and addressing these manufacturers 
and manufacturers’ representatives said “all those men here selling to 
mechants, salt, stand up.” I understand that there were either four or five gen- 
tlemen with sufficient pluck to stand up. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think there were really more than that in the meeting who had 
been selling to you?—A. That is another question that I would rather not answer. 
I understand that there was a discussion then as to the question of the Mer- 
chant’s Consolidated Limited being considered legitimate buyers. The head of 
one brokerage company, I am told, asked the question, “Mr. President, will you 
kindly tell us why we should not sell to these people?” 


By Mr, Caldwell: 


Q. Meaning your company?—A. Meaning my company, sir. His reply was, 
“Why should you?” and that was the only explanation, I understand, that he 
was successful in getting. The net result of this meeting, however, was that 
this Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers Association got out a list headed, 
“Winnipeg February 12th,” and at the bottom it reads, “List of legitimate 
buyers.” As you can well imagine, Merchants Consolidated Limited is not 
among the chosen few on this list. This list was sent to all manufacturers’ 
agents in Winnipeg, and while the name of the Prairie Provinces Wholesale 
Grocers Association does not appear on this in any way, and it does not look 
like an agreement in any way, the manufacturer’s agent was, I am given to 
understand, given verbal instructions as to how he was to treat this list. He 
was to sign this list and return it to the secretary of the association, and if he 
signed it the secretary then issued him a card—I am sorry I have not a copy of 
that card—but this card entitled him to call upon these chosen few on this sheet, 
and he was not allowed to sell to anybody whose name did not appear on that 
list. As a result of this concerted action, on the part of the wholesale grocers 
of Winnipeg, we have had a little more trouble than we had for some months 
previous. They have succeeded in intimidating a lot of these various manufac- 
turers’ agents. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. From which you formerly bought?—A. From which we formerly bought. 
I mention that in connection with this salt transaction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not want you to answer this question if it would embarrass yow, but 
could you give us the names of some of the concerns from whom you bought 
before, and from whom you have difficulty in obtaining goods at the present 
time.—A. Yes, sir, I was just going to mention that right now. I said a minute 
ago we had bought salt last year from the Goderich Salt Company, of Goderich, 
Ontario, After this meeting of the Wholesale Grocers, I telephoned to the agent, 
a man by the name of Thompson, who is agent for the Goderich Salt Company, 
and told him I wanted to see him. He came down to see me, and I asked him, 
“What about the salt business for the opening of navigation this year?” He was 
a little doubtful, he did not think he could take any business from us. I asked 
him why, and he did not know, but he did not think it was possible. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. His reasons were not for publication?—A. No, he of course naturally 
wished to be loyal, as far as he possibly could, I presume, to this association, and 
I asked him if he had signed the list. He professed ignorance of the list; I kept 
on with him, but he did not want to commit himself in any way, shape or form, 
so I pulled a copy of the list out of the top drawer of my desk and showed it to 
him, and thought it might refresh his memory, and the result was that he told 
me there was no possible way in which he could sell us. He admitted that last 
year we were his biggest customer, that we bought more salt from the Goderich 
Salt Company than any other concern in western Canada, that the account was 
perfectly satisfactory—we had never returned a draft, every draft had been ac- 
cepted and paid at maturity, but that the action of the other wholesale grocers 
would not permit him to accept business from us. Now, I might say that when I 
went with this company, the salt in carload lots was sold at a net list f.o.b. 
factory, which is at the bottom of the Lakes, the list price being set by the 
various salt refiners of Canada, with a jobbing discount of 10 per cent, and 
when we sold a carload of salt to one of our customers, we simply sent the order 
contract down to the salt refiner, instructing him to load a carload of salt to the 
following specifications and ship to some particular merchant. The list had 
always been very low, in view of the fact that we did not have to handle these 
goods in any way, that it was purely a bookkeeping item, and I considered that 
10 per cent as allowed was considerably more than we required to handle this 
business. I therefore gave a discount of 5 per cent— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And handled it on a margin of 5 per cent?—A. On a margin of 5 per 
cent. 
Q. And as you were selling all for cash, that was a business proposition?— 
A. It was a good proposition. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And you gave your customer the advantage of the other 5 per cent?— 
A. The other 5 per cent, and he was enabled to reduce his selling price on salt 
to the consuming public in his district. Our business on salt grew as a result 
of this discount which we gave, and I increased it to 6 per cent, and at a sales 
convention in February of this year we advertised the fact that we would give 
74 per cent on salt, and we would then be handling it on a margin of 24 per 
cent. 

By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Excuse me; in order to enable you to cut figures as close as that, had you 

to take it into the warehouse, and take it out again?—A. All that we did in 
connection with this transaction was to accept the invoice of the manufacturer, 
check it, make out an invoice to our customer, accept the draft of the manufac- 
turer and pay it, and see that our customer paid us. Now, it is not an expensive 
proposition, and can be done, I maintain, on a small margin of profit. 

Q. Provided you are reselling for cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had adopted terms, you never could have run it on that margin? 
—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is there anything to prevent the other wholesalers from doing the very 
same thing?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a commodity that can be handled in that way very readily?—A. 
The majority of the retail merchants throughout Western Canada find that it 
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is to their advantage to buy salt in carload lots, because they can get the advan- 
tage of the low freight rate from the bottom of the Lakes to their town. 

Q. Then it is a general practice?—A. Yes, a general practice. Well, after 
this man Thompson finally left me, and I saw I was not going to get anything 
‘rom him, I addressed a letter on March 2 to the Goderich Salt Company, and I 
had a few orders—. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Let me look at that letter, it might be worth while to put it in. You 
addressed a letter to them on the 2nd of March attaching an order for a carload 
of salt?—A. Three or four carloads. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is that March 2nd of the present year?—A. Yes, this year. I say:— 


“ Will you kindly write us immediately on receipt of this, and advise 
us when you can ship the car for ourselves here.” 


That was a car for shipment to our own warehouse in Winnipeg for re-sale 
in small lots. That was on the 2nd of March. Not receiving any acknowledg- 
ment at all from these gentlemen of the order, I wired on March 20 to know 
what they were doing about this carload of salt for us at Winnipeg. That was 
eighteen days later, and I was anxious to know whether we were going to get 
the salt or not. They wired back: 


“Unable to advise until our general manager returns from the South. 
We expect next week.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was this an extraordinarily large order, or one which would be filled in 
the ordinary course of business?—A. It is the usual practice for jobbers during 
the latter part of the winter to go out and solicit orders for carloads of salt from 
their retail customers, and then they are sent into the buyer, and he usually 
places three or four or five cars at a time. That was on March 20 I received 
the wire from them. On April 3, which you will see is two weeks later, I wrote: 


“ Kindly refer to your wire to us of March twenty. I am at a loss to 
understand your rather extraordinary attitude in regard to our business. 
We presume that your general manager has returned by this time, and we 
shall appreciate by return mail, an exact explanation of your position.” 


That was on April 3. I left Winnipeg on the 15th, and we had not heard 
anything from them. 

Q. They did not answer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Excuse me, did that neglect to supply salt occur after this meeting?— 
A. Yes, sir, as a direct result of this meeting. 


By Mr. Caldwell: ; 


Q. That is, you believe it was a direct result of this meeting?—A. The agent 
finally admitted to me that the reason he could not take any business from me 
was because of the attitude adopted by the other wholesalers. I asked him if 
they had guaranteed him any business so that he would not suffer any loss in 
the way of remuneration from commissions through the loss of our business 
and he said, yes, they had practically told him he was a good boy and that they 
would give him a little business, and I asked him what he had got to date, and 
he had sold one car. ; 

Q. How many would you have bought?—A. Well, they had ordered from 
me before; I have some on my desk at home now. 
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Q. His reason was not that they had no salt to sell?—A. No. I think last 
season our sales of salt were somewhere in the neighbourhood of fifty cars, and 
I know brokers are very keen to get an order for fifty cars of salt from any 
one buyer in a year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was your turnover last year, in business, before I forget it?— 
A. About three-quarters of a million. 
Q. So that you are doing business in rather a substantial way?—A. Yes, 
sir. The Company is absolutely sound in wind and limb. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. And finances?—-A. Yes, sir, and finances. nT 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is your Company regarded with a kindly eye by the banks?—A. The 
President of the Company, who is Mr. W. C. Painter, of Tantallon, who may be: 
known to some of you gentlemen, and who is also interested in the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries, went along with me to see the Manager of the Bank 
of Montreal. 

Q. Do you bank with the Bank of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir, we bank with 
the Bank of Montreal. That gentleman expressed very great surprise when we 
po him that it was possible for us to do business for cash, and I do not think 

am— 

Q. Overcome your natural modesty, Mr. Sly—A. I do not think I am 
committing any crime when I tell you that he sent out his Assistant to ascertain 
how the drafts on our customers that year had been treated. We had 72 per 
cent paid absolutely or in view. I do not mean by that, where a man buys 
every three or four days, or a case where we might have say $2.60 on our books, 
but where we had actually paid, accepted and paid on maturity our drafts to 
the extent of 72 per cent. He considered it very satisfactory indeed, and I 
think it was pretty well a record. 

Q. Possibly if your business was less effectively managed you would have 
less trouble with your competitors?—A. Well, we are always going to go broke 
within three months. I have been with the Company for over five years, and 
our opposition have had us closed up, effectively closed up and disposed of 
always within three months. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You sell in a retail way to the storekeepers of the Western Provinces— 
A. We sell in a wholesale way to the retail trade. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting pay for your goods from those 
men?—A. Very very little, very seldom, because, as I explained some time ago 
our terms are cash or practically cash. We draw a draft on our customer at 
ten days. : 

By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Have your sales in Alberta and Saskatchewan dropped to absolutely 
nothing recently—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you find business now?—A. Our business is on the increase. 
The increase we have had this year, month after month, has been very satis- 
factory to us indeed. When I tell you that two weeks ago we had to work 
every man in our warehouse practically every night until ten o'clock, and that 
on two days the two men in our office had to go into the basement and get out 
orders, it will give you an idea of the buying power of the Western farmers. 
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Q. Would you mind giving us an idea of the size of your business?— 
A. We have about 250 or 300 customers. We estimate to-day that from 35 to 40 
per cent of our business is done with men not finacially interested in our 
business. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What would you say as to the amount the retail merchants in the 
Province of Saskatchewan are carrying now in outstanding debts?—A. In 
regard to that question, it is pretty hard to get any definite figures. I did 
see a letter which was sent to me a short time ago, which may be of interest to 
you gentlemen, if I can put my hands on it. It was sent to me a short time ago 
by a firm of multigraph people, who make these circular letters, and they 
claimed that according to the law of averages the retail merchants of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, have in outstanding accounts $110,000,000 that will 
never be collected. 

Q. That is, Manitoba and Saskatchewan?—A. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Where those gentlemen got all their information, I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would not like to pledge either your belief or disbelief in that state- 
ment?—A. I would not like to pass an opinion upon it. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. That is not substantiated by your business; you find them fairly good 
pay’?—A. We find that merchants prior to 1920 were able to buy practically 
their entire requirements of the lines they sold from us. Unfortunately to-day 
they are not in that position, but we are adopting the slogan “Sell for cash”, 
and we are beginning to see that that argument bears fruit, and our trade is 
coming back every day. Our trade last year, the same as with most whole- 
salers throughout the West, did suffer as compared with the sales which were 
made during the high point in the war, but of course the difference in the cost 
of merchandise will account for a lot of that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did your bulk sales go down?—A. Our tonnage? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir; I think it shows an increase. 

Q. Is that not the real basis of comparison?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do not let us interrupt you too much; get on with some more cases 
where this meeting resulted in a disinclination to sell. Before you start that, 
have you any objection to saying what houses were represented at that meeting, 
that Tuesday afternoon meeting at the Royal Alexander, so as to get it on the 
record?—A. I will be glad to give you a copy of this list; I presume all these 
gentlemen were there. 

Q. You presume they were there?—A. I presume they were there. I can 
pick a number that I was told were there, and I think you are safe in assuming 
that all thesg people had representatives there. Take for instance the Western 
Grocers, shown there under Edmonton, Lethbridge, Brandon and other points 
in the West, they may have had more than one man there; I know they had one 
man there. 

Q. From the list you have there, give us a dozen names of people whom you 
feel morally sure were there, although you did not see them?—A. The Codville 
Company, Limited. 

Q. Is that a fish company?—A. No, sir. The Codville Company, Camp- 
bell Brothers & Wilson, Limited. 
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Q What line are they in?—A. These are all wholesale grocers. Jobin, 
Marrin Company, Limited, the Western Grocers, Limited; the G. McLean Com- 
pany. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Are you giving the addresses of these firms?—A. These are all Winnipeg 
firms. 

The Cuatrman: I propose that when the evidence of this witness is printed 
we send a copy to Mr. Burns, the gentleman who convened that meeting, and if 
that gentleman finds that anything has been stated that is unfair he will be 
given an opportunity or we will give him an opportunity in the letter we send 
him, to take the other side. 

Mr. Catpwe..: I think that is only fair. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Tell us some more you feel morally certain were there-—A. I have heard 
those names mentioned definitely as having been there. I would not like to go 
beyond that list, although I understand there were quite a large number there. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. At any rate, all these parties whose names you have were parties to the 
agreement?—A. All parties to the agreement. Some years ago, when I first 
joined the Merchants Consolidated, Limited,— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are you going to take up now?—A. I was going to say a few 
words in reference to the Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers, Limited. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Before we leave this question, you have given a statement with regard 
to the arhount of money owing in the West to retail merchants that will never 
be collected?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get the report of the Retail Merchants meeting in Regina 
recently ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not see that report at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Wherein it was stated that the Retai! Merchants of Saskatchewan had 
outstanding debts of over $100,000,000?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Would the representatives of the Retail Merchants’ Association be rep- 
resented at that meeting?—A. This Wholesale Grocers’ meeting? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is another cog in the machine—the Retail Merchants’ Association? 
—A. Yes. Some four or five years ago the late Secretary of the Merchants 
Consolidated, Limited, and I called on the Secretary of the Prairie Provinces 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association—Mr. Burns—and stated that we would like to 
be given the opportunity of joining the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in view 
of the fact that a large number of manufacturers and manufacturers’ agents told 
us that if we joined this Association we would automatically go on all lists, and 
we would not have any more trouble in buying. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you explain what these lists are: I did not know anything about 
them until I was told the other morning? Perhaps some of the gentlemen are 
not familiar with the system which manufacturers and others have of rating 
their customers?—-A. I think that was fairly well illustrated by the letters I 
have read in regard to the St. Lawrence Starch Company, the Sugar Refineries, 
and so on. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are they on the list of the Winnipeg meeting too?—A. Their names 
are included among the names of those gentlemen who are included in this list 
issued by the Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers’ Association. In that list 
are the men in Winnipeg and Western Canada whose names are included in 
the selling lists of the various manufacturers in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is to say, the manufacturers of Canada consider other things than 
the mere volume of purchases?—-A. Yes, that is one of the things that we have 
complained of. We claim that the price in Canada should be settled from the 
standpoint of volume, instead of the standpoint of classification. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. If I want to go and buy a carload of sugar for myself, or a carload of 
salt, supposing I was a great rancher that wanted to salt thousands of cattle, 
and I wanted to buy salt in carload lots, you see no reason why I should not go 
to a wholesale firm and get a wholesale price by ordering wholesale quantities? 
—A. Well, that is carrying it through to the consuming public, but the generally 
accepted idea in Great Britain is that volume, instead of classification, rules 
there, but they all insist that the man who buys must be engaged in business. 
Whether they would consider a large rancher a business man, from the stand- 
point of the purchase of his supplies, I would not like to say. 

Q. Do I understand that the ordinary British system is this, that so long 
as a man is in the business of merchandising the price at which he can buy from 
the manufacturer will be established on the quantity of his order?—A. Yes, sir, 
at least it was with the firm I worked with over there. 

Q. What was it?—A. The New Swiss Condensed Milk Company. We had. 
a price for it in 5, 10, 20, 25, and 50 cases, and so on up, to 10,000 cases, and 
if a wholesaler wanted 5 cases, he paid the 5-case price; if he could buy 25 
cases, he bought at less money than the wholesaler who bought 5 cases. At 
the time we called on the Secretary we stated that we would like to become 
members of the Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers’ Association, but we 
wanted to know what we had to do in order to qualify. And he said, well, he 
did not think he could admit us. 

Q. He did not discuss with you what oath you would have to take, or 
what formula would have to be gone through for membership?—A. Not before 
he replied. I asked him then why we did not qualify? He said, because we 
were not wholesale grocers. “Well,” I said, “why don’t you consider us whole- 
sale grocers?” He said, “Because you don’t carry a full sorting stock of gro- 
ceries.” I said, “Well, if we do carry a full sorting stock of groceries, and 
anybody that does, are they eligible?” He said, “Generally speaking, yes,” 
“Well then,” I said, “the reason we have not got a full sorting stock of groceries 
is because you will not allow us to buy a full sorting stock from the manu- 
facturezs. But we will go ahead and we will put in this full sorting stock. We 
will get it somehow. Will you accept our membership then?” He said, “No.” 
I said, “Why?” He said, “Just because—.” So we had to be satisfied. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to ask a question or two. Would you go so far as to say 
that due to the fact that the Canadian manufacturer is able to force his goods 
through various devious channels whereby all the different brokers and retailers 
are able to collect a toll, this enhances the price?—A. Well, that is a subject that 
has been given a very great deal of study by the large manufacturers. I was told, 
not by an official of the Company, that the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
gave that a great deal of thought and study some two, three, or four years ago. 
At the present time they market their product through the regular wholesale 
grocery channels. They, in turn, sell to the retailers, and the retailers to the con- 
sumers. They, I believe, thought that it may be possible for them to market 
their product direct to the retailer, passing up the wholesale grocer. It was 
some years since I heard that mentioned. The fact that to-day they still 
continue to sell through the wholesale channel is possibly proof that they found 
that the most economical. In order to sell direct to the retail trade they would 
possibly have to employ a very large force of salesmen calling on people, and 
in order to get what they might consider their share of the business which is to 
be had in Canada. 

Q. But, in your own case, your evidence would indicate to us that the 
method of a Canadian manufacturer in forcing their goods through the regular 


channels has prevented you from selling as cheap as you might otherwise do 
to the trade?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When Mr. Caldwell says the manufacturer forces his goods through 
this channel, might it not be true, part of the time at least, that the forcing 
was done not so much by the manufacturer but by the wholesaler, who insisted 
that the manufacturer should get his goods to the public through the regular 
channels, and that the manufacturer was almost forced to use the present 
means of distribution, even if he wished to eliminate some of the middle men? 
Would you not say that?—A. To some extent, yes, I think so. 

Q. Let me put it this way. Is not the wholesaler as potent a force as the 
manufacturer himself in maintaining the present system of distribution?—A. 
Yes. Here is something that possibly might be of interest to you in connection 
with that. The reason given by all these various wholesalers and some manu- 
facturers that the Merchants’ Consolidated, Limited, cannot be classed as 
jobbers is because we are a bunch of retailers banded together to buy fram the 
manufacturer and sell at less price. Here is an extract from the “Canadian 
Grocer,” I think it is, or the “Western Grocer,” I have not the date, of about 
two months ago. It is headed, ‘“Jobbers Buy Together to Meet Prices of 
Competing Chain.” It reads: 


“A number of Saskatchewan wholesale grocers have formed a buying 
organization, the purpose of which is to be able to buy in larger quan- 
tities at better prices. The organization has been divided into sections, 
each of which forms a separate purchasing association within the organi- 
zation. For instance, two or three men are selected to purchase only 
canned fish. Jams will be bought by another set of. men, and so on. 

“Several reasons are given for the establishing of such a buying 
organization. Among them are that the wholesale grocers of Saskat- 
chewan may be able to save money by buying in larger quantities; 
that they may be able to sell goods cheaper to the retail trade who will 
then be in a better position to compete with mail order houses, 
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Still another reason stated is to be able to compete with an existing 
chain of wholesale grocers throughout Western Canada.” 


So you see it is quite possible for wholesalers to get together and form a 
buying association, and it is quite legitimate, but it is not legitimate, apparently. 
in their estimation, for retailers to get together and have the same privilege. 

Q. Even when those retailers, in their company, extend the privileges of 
their organization to people who are not shareholders?—A. Yes. Possibly there 
was a case very similar to this of ours tried before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the United States of America some three or four years ago, called the 
Los Angeles Wholesale Grocery Company versus Other Jobbers in the section. 
The Los Angeles Wholesale Grocery Company was constituted very similar 
to our company, and they suffered to some extent from the same class of 
boycott, intimidation, and discrimination which we suffer from. And they 
appealed to this Federal Trade Commission of the United States, which handled 
such matters, and after a little investigation the Commission decided that 
these people had a legitimate grievance and complaint, and a sitting of the 
Commission was held in the City of Los Angeles. The testimony of these 
people was taken and all the various jobbers and manufacturers’ agents, manu- 
facturers and brokers, were given the opportunity to attend and state their 
defence. After listening to a very great deal of evidence, I believe taking up five 
or seven days, the Commission finally handed out its judgment. Part of the 
judgment was to the effect that the individual occupations of any of the stock- 
holders of any corporate company did not affect in any way the status of the 
Company. And I understand that that has never been appealed against in the 
United States. 

The CHamrMan: Well, gentlemen, it is twenty minutes to one; we have 
been sitting for two hours, and I don’t think we can finish in twenty minutes 
with this witness. I think we might adjourn until this afternoon, and then 
we can meet tomorrow, but I don’t think we have any more witnesses than this 
gentleman to-day. What shall we do? 


Some Hon. Mempers: Adjourn. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. How long will it take you to complete, Mr. Sly?—A. I could talk for 


hours on this subject. 
Q. We don’t want to curtail you. It is very interesting and profitable. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m: 


Afternoon Session 
4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding 


C. H. Stuy recalled. 


The CHatrMAn: Mr. Sly, will you continue; you were taking up the 
various instances where, after this meeting which was held in the Royal 
Alexandria Hotel in Winnipeg, you found more difficulty even than you had 
experienced before in getting your orders filled. 
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The Witness: Yes, sir. I mentioned the fact, Mr. Chairman, that some 
four or five years ago I had called on the secretary of the Wholesale Grocery 
Guild in Winnipeg asking that our name be included on their membership, 
and I gave you his reply. On June 2nd, 1922, I addressed a letter to this 

- gentleman which reads: 


“We herewith make application for membership in the Prairie 
Provinces Wholesale Grocers Association. Our cheque for $100 is here- 
with attached, this we believe to be the regular membership fee. 

We are as you know, conducting a wholesale grocery business in this 
city, buying in wholesale quantities, for resale to any legitimate retail 
merchant. We carry a full sorting stock of groceries in our warehouse 
here and can, at all times, fill opening orders as well as all general 
sorting business.” 


Opening orders there refers to a new man starting in business, and we 
can outfit him completely. 


“We solicit our business almost entirely by mail, principally by 
monthly catalogues and weekly circulars and our prices, terms and con- 
ditions of sale are the same to every legitimate retail merchant, our 
mailing list consisting of every retailer of good financial standing in our 
distributing area. 

All net profits are returnable to the stockholders in the regular way 
as dividends on their shares in the company. 

We confirm in every particular to the generally accepted definition 
of a wholesale grocer. 

We shall be pleased to receive notification immediately of our mem- 
bership.” 


That was on June 2nd. On June 9th, we had not heard from the gentleman, 
and I wrote, “ Kindly extend to us the courtesy of an sats reply to our 
letter of June 2nd.” 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. That is 1922?—A. Yes. On June 24th they replied as follows: 


“T beg to acknowledge your letter of the 2nd inst., in which you make 
application for Membership in the Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and also cheque attached, which I am returning as there has 
not been a meeting of the Association since receiving your letter, nor 
do I know when there will be a meeting held. 

Your application will be considered at the first meeting.” 


On June 26th I wrote: 


‘ “We have for acknowledgment your letter of June 24th, together 
with our cheque dated June 2nd., 1922, for $100, same was attached to 
‘our letter to you of June 2nd, in which we applied for membership in the 
Prairie Provinces Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

You state that your reasons for returning our cheque is on account 
of the fact that a meeting has not been held since you received our applica- 
tion nor do you know when such a meeting will be held. 

We understand that routine matters of this kind are handled by 
the Secretary over the telephone with the Executive Committee, the mem- 
bers of which are all in Winnipeg, or a special meeting is called to ratify 
the application. We are therefore returning herewith our cheque and 
we will ask you to be good enough to dispose of this matter in one 
of the above-mentioned ways as soon as possible. 
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In the event of it not being possible to handle this matter in this 
way, kindly hold our cheque until such times as a regular meeting 1s 
called so that the application can be disposed of properly.” 


On the 30th, he replied—. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What date was that last letter?—A. On June 26. 
Q. On the 30th, he replied. Is the whole letter important?—A. I rather 
think so. 

“I again return your cheque for $100, dated June 2nd as I do not 
wish to assume the responsibility of anyone’s cheque laying around this 
office indefinitely, as I told you in previous letters, your application 
will receive due consideration at the first meeting. 

You have been mis-informed as to the methods of considering applica- 
tiens 


I had that information on fairly good authority, as to how they handled 
them. We let the matter rest then until November 1 of last year. I wrote them 
then, on the 1st of November, as follows—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me interject this question; do you know how often their association 
meets, or how often the executive of their association meets?—A. No, it is 
rather hard to say, sir; I do not know just exactly. 

Q. Is it once a month, or once every two months?—A. No, I think it is 
just when they have any business they particularly want to discuss. I rehearsed 
our previous correspondence with him, and finished up by saying: 


“We are given to understand that a meeting of the Association will 
be held on Thursday of this week and we therefore request that our 
application be placed before this meeting. 

We attach herewith our cheque dated June 2nd for $100.” 

That was the same cheque, and he replied to that letter on November 2, 
as follows: 


“We return herewith your cheque for $100, and kindly tell your in- 
formant that he has another guess coming, as, this office is not aware 9f 
any meeting of Wholesale Grocers in the near future. 

As I have before stated, if your application is favourably received, 
you will be notified.” 


Now, I heard indirectly that two days later a meeting of the association 
was held in Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who signed these letters?—A. A. E. Burns. 
By Mr. Munro: 

Q. It was the executive which was supposed to pass on this application? 
A. Yes, I presume that is the usual course of procedure. 

Q. What was the number forming that executive, approximately ?—A. 
I think it is five. 

Q. Only five?—A. Yes, and they are all residents of the City of Winnipeg. 
Their annual meeting was held, as I outlined this morning, on the 5th and 6th 
of February, when the yearly election of officers took place. We have received 
no notification that our membership was placed before the meeting in any way. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you have the courtesy of a reply that your application had been 
refused?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any more specific instances of trying to get goods and fail- 
ing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You might just continue along that line—A. I have a case here of our 
experience in regard to handling, or trying to handle, and also for a short 
time handling, rubber footwear, which, of course, is a very important commodity 
in Western Canada. This matter has been handled by Mr. King, the manager 
of our dry goods department; it was a departmental matter, and while I know 
naturally roughly the full outline of the case, he was good enough last Satur- 
day night to scribble out for me a rough outline of the whole business. 

Q. Do you know the main facts yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us have the main facts?—A. To begin with, we have always had 
very considerable difficulty in obtaining our supply in rubber footwear. During 
1921, we made a contract direct with the Northern Rubber Company Limited 
of Guelph, Ontario, and we supplied rubber footwear to our customers for 
about one year. 

Q. Which rubber footwear you had got from this company?—A. From the 
Northern Rubber Company. This contract was terminated by them on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Q. Of what year?—A. 1922. 


Q. Have you the correspondence which brought an end to the contract? 
—A. No, sir, that is one thing which Mr. King in this note lays particular stress 
on, that all their communications with us through this period were entirely 
verbal. The manufacturers sent up their various instructions to their Western 
representative, and he called at our office and delivered the messages verbally. 

Q. Who was their western representative?7—A. A man by the name of 
Flesher, and he stated that owing to their agreement with the other members 
of the Rubber Association, that they were compelled to cut us off the list, 
much against their will. These companies, the Rubber Association, that is 
the rubber combine in Canada as it is generally referred to, the head of which 
is Mr. Connors of the Dominion Rubber System of Montreal—. 

Q. I did not get that last, you are letting your voice drop.—A. The 
Rubber Association or rubber combine, as it is usually called is headed by 
this Mr. Connors of the Dominion Rubber System of Montreal, and they in- 
formed the Northern Rubber Company that the reason they could no longer 
supply the Merchants’ Consolidated Limited, was because we were a disturbing 
factor in the labour business of Western Canada. 

Q. How do you know that, is that what Mr. King?—A. That is what this 
representative of this factory informed us was the reason given to him by 
his firm, the Northern Rubber Company. 

Q. Was the Northern Rubber Company in this combine?—A. They joined 
the combine. 

Q. Do you know who controls this combine?—A. All the rubber com- 
panies in Canada. 

Q. Give us some of their names.—A. The Dominion Rubber Company, 
the Kaufman Company—. 


Q. Where are they, Kitchener?—A. Yes, I think so. 


Q. Is the Goodyear Rubber Company in it?—A. They are not rubber 
footwear people. 
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Q. The Granby people, the Miner Rubber people?—A. I am not abso- 
lutely certain; it is not part and parcel of my work, and therefore I am not 
very familiar with it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. King could give us the details of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you are willing to testify from your personal knowledge that there 
is a combine in the rubber companies of Canada?—A. Yes. Mr. King and 
I have an office between us, and I have been in the office on more than one 
occasion when this Mr. Flesher has visited us and I listened, of course. to 
some of the conversations. Now, when we found that we could not get any- 
where and we could not obtain our supply of rubbers, we thought there might 
possibly be some way in which we could get around this, and we went out 
in the ordinary way and solicited the business of our customers on rubbers, 
and we accumulated in the neighbourhood of $20,000 worth of business. This 
we placed with the Northern Rubber Company, and they were going to do 
their utmost to obtain the permission of the combine to ship these goods for 
us, or rather to fill the order, and this man Flesher certainly did everything 
within his power, and I am satisfied the Northern Rubber Company did also, 
to have our name retained on the jobbing list. 

Q. They had no objections to you personally, this Northern Rubber Com- 
pany, as customers?—A. No, sir, they were very disappointed when they were 
finally forced to discontinue selling us, and they held these orders for some 
time, but they were forced finally to return them to us. Prior to buying direct 
from the Northern Rubber Company, we had always been forced to get some 
other handler of rubbers to take our business, place it with some rubber 
factory, and pay him brokerage. When we had this volume of business finally 
returned to us, we then carried it around to one or two of these gentlemen 
that we had previously done business with, but from what we learned it 
would appear that they had been notified to be very careful about taking any 
large order for rubbers that happened to be running around loose in Western 
Canada, and we could not find anybody to take it, and the upshot was that 
we had to hand over, or we did hand over to the Northern Rubber Company 
$20,000 worth of business for which the company, our company, had expended 
money to obtain, and we made them a present of it. 

Q. So they could fill the orders directly?—A. We had to do that, and 
one of the practices of the rubber combine is that orders placed for spring 
in the fall, or for fall iln the spring, prior to a certain date, that the buyer 
is entitled to a special 5 per cent early order discount, and in spite of the 
fact that the Northern Rubber Company had previously had these orders 
in their hands, prior to that date, but the time had expired when he handed 
them back to them the second time, and the rubber combine would not permit 
the Northern Rubber Company to extend this 5 per cent early order discount 
to all our customers who had placed this business with us. I give you that 
information so you can form a rough idea as to the strength of this combine, 
such as we have. 

Q. It was a sort of inelastic rubber combine, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose these rubber goods are used by everybody, from the richest 
man who has got rich selling corner lots in Regina right down to the poor fel- 
lows trying to make a living on a quarter-section?—A. I should imagine, Mr. 
Chairman, that the man doing outside work, say, a farmer or a delivery man, 
that he will use considerably more rubbers than a man in an office position. 
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Q. It is an article of universal consumption, used by everybody, more 
especially by those who have to work out of doors?—A. Yes. Before finally 
parting with these orders, we attempted to buy rubbers from all the other rub- 
ber companies in this country. 

Q. Just tell us about these attempts.—A. I do not think I have got details 
of that; I have not. 

Q. You have not?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Has Mr. King?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is Mr. King going to be here?—A. No. 

Q. Do your best to tell us the particulars, as far as you remember them.— 
A. I have a distinct recollection of that, as I assisted Mr. King in drawing up 
the letter which he sent to the various rubber companies. If my memory serves 
me correctly, there were two extended the courtesy of a reply. Two of them 
replied. 

Q. How many did you send this letter to?—A. I think there were some- 
where in the neighbourhood of five. 

Q. Three of them did not answer?—A. I think I am correct in saying we 
only got replies from two. 

Q. What did the two say?—-A. They said very much the same as some of 
those other gentlemen I mentioned this morning, that they had other arrange- 
ments made, or they were unable to open up any new accounts. We found we 
could not get anywhere in Canada. 

Q. At this stage, let the Committee look at the tariff which is on rubbers.— 
A. I am coming to that, Mr. Chairman, now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I have not just got a clear idea of who Mr. King is.—A. The manager of 
our drygoods department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And joint manager with you of the whole company?—A. Joint manager 
with me of the whole company, under of course, the Board of Directors. When 
we found we could not get anywhere in Canada we decided we would try the 
United States of America. Mr. King got on the train and went down to the 
nearest city to Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and he walked around Minneapolis for 
two days, calling on any rubber company that he could find, and every place 
that he went to he ran up against the United States Rubber Company, which 
is affiliated in some way, shape or form, with the Canadian Rubber Combine,— 
how and by what ramifications, I do not know. I do now that I noticed an 
advertisement in the English Punch on the train the other day where the United 
States Rubber Company advertised in London, England, Dominion brand tires, 
manufactured by the Dominion Rubber Company of Canada. 

Q. And although you saw that in Punch, you do not think it is a joke?— 
A. There are not very many jokes in Punch. 

Q. He ran into the U. 8. Rubber Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did they look upon your company as scamps, in the same way as 
the rubber companies in Canada?—A. I guess possibly they were not interested 
in taking any Canadian business at all; that was the sum and substance of it, 
I think, with most of the companies, but however, he finally did run into one 
gentleman there who was a little more human than most of them, and he said, 
“T will tell you, Mr. King, what you want is to find an independent rubber 
company.” Mr. King said, “Is there any such animal?”, so this gentleman 
admitted there were two in captivity in the United States of America, one at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, and the other one down in the Eastern States. 
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Q. I object to that statement about these independent rubber companies 
being in captivity. Now, let me just put this on record. Item 617 of the tariff, 
regarding rubber boots and shoes; 15 per cent British preference, 224 per cent 


intermediate tariff, 25 per cent general tariff. Do you call a rubber a rubber 
shoe?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That would be the item that would apply ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You have paid a great deal of duty on these things, so you probably 
know. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What would the duty be there on rubbers from the United States? 
The CHAIRMAN: 25 per cent. 


The Wirness: I will demonstrate in a moment that that is not quite all. 
Mr. King got on board a train and went down to La Crosse, Wisconsin. He 
interviewed the general manager of this plant, and discussed the question of 
purchasing rubbers from him. The list price on rubbers in the United States 
of America, generally speaking, is the same list price as is in effect in Canada, 
that is, the list price is the price at which they are sold to the retail trade by 
the wholesaler. The wholesaler gets a discount from that list. The discount in 
Canada is less 20 per cent, less 5 per cent early order discount, and less 2 per 
cent cash discount. In the United States of America the discount is less 8 per 
cent and 8 per cent. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just repeat that again, please—A. The discount in the United States 
of America is less 8 per cent and 8 per cent. However, after Mr. King had 
explained to this rubber man what we were up against, he agreed to give us a 
special discount of 10 per cent extra. We therefore were entitled to less 8 per 
cent and 8 per cent and 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And the Canadian discount was 27 per cent?—A. It was less 20, less 5, 
and less 2. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If there is this arrangement between the American rubber interests 
and the Canadian rubber interests, how do you explain that they give the 
Canadian people a larger discount on the same list price, because we are nicer 
looking people, is that it? A. I would not like to say. 

Q. Have you any views on that?—A. No. 

Q. It seems strange, does it not?—A. Yes, there are many things in this 
whole case that are very strange. Well, Mr. King made up a small order of four 
cases each containing 24 pairs of standard rubbers, and ordered. them on for 
shipment to Winnipeg. We intended to test this out, and if it did not work out 
verv well we did not stand to lose very much money anyway. The rubbers 
were finally shipped, and billed to us by this Lo Crosse Rubber Mills Company, 
and on looking up the tariff we saw that the duty was 25 per cent. The Cana- 
dian Customs authorities apparently have been made familiar with the dis- 
counts given by the rubber companies in the United States of America, and 
when we sent down our invoices to the customs broker to have the shipment 
cleared, we discovered that in view of the fact that Mr. King had been suffi- 
ciently keen in buying these rubbers, and had obtained an extra discount of 
10 per cent, that the Government would assess the duty of 25 per cent as pro- 
vided for in the tariff, and then, under the dumping clause would assess as a 
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special tax or duty the total amount of the 10 per cent of extra discount which 
we had secured. We paid on top ot that the usual 3? per cent sales'tax. The net 
cost of those rubbers landed in Winnipeg was considerably more than the cost 


landed from the Canadian factory, so that that was our first and last experience 
in trying to buy rubbers in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Raw rubber comes into Canada free of duty?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. India rubber, Gutta-percha, are on the American free list. So that the 
mystery deepens as to why a bigger discount is given to the Canadian dealers 
than to American dealers by the rubber interests that are apparently more or 
less associated?—A. Quite so. 

Mr. Munro: This is a particular case, though, Mr. Chairman. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. King gave a situatian where they could not get this particular 
order filled, and as I understand it they got a discount which the ordinary trade 
could not get. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The ordinary trade in Canada gets a larger discount off the list price 
in Canada, and in the United States it is practically the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. The ordinary wholesaler or manufacturer in Canada gets a very much 
larger discount, a discount of twenty per cent?—A. A discount of twenty per 
cent; that is really the trade discount, the five per cent early order discount 
may apply in the United States of America. I do not know, but I presume 
that it does, because that is the object of the factory in offering that extra 5 
per cent, to attract orders, so that they will not be running their plant and‘ 
making up a lot of rubbers on the off chance of selling them. They have a 
considerable number of firm orders in hand and can go ahead. He gets that 
five per cent, which he must pass on to the retailer, and two per cent which he 
also passes on to the retailer. So that the jobber’s profit is less than twenty 
per cent in the United States; the jobber’s net profit is eight per cent, and less 
than eight per cent. 

Q. It is really a fraction less than 16 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The list price to the trade is the same in both countries?—A. I think so, 
generally speaking. 
: ee So that the jobber gets the advantage of the larger discount in Canada?— 

OY eS. 
r — But the actual consumer does not get the benefit of that larger discount ?— 
. No. 

Q. The price is set by the manufacturer, and that article must be sold at 
that price by the retailer?—A. Yes. 

Q. He must not give it to the consumer?—A. If he does, he is cut off. 

Q. The consumer in Canada gets no benefit of this discount; the manufac- 
turer sets the list price, which the retailer must charge to the consumer in both 
countries, and the consumer gets no benefit of the extra discount?—A. After this 
occurrence Mr. King came down east and went to see the managers of certain 
rubber goods to try and get their idea in not wanting to sell to us; he saw the 
Kaufman Rubber Company, of Kitchener, a rubber company in Toronto, the 
Miner Rubber Company of Montreal, and they all stated to him that they had no 
objection to us buying on the list if we put travellers out and kept a stock; in 
other words, they wanted us to increase our selling expense in order to qualify as 
legitimate wholesalers. 
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Q. Would you have any objecting to carrying a stock?—A. Not at all. _ 

Q. But you did have an objection to unnecessarily increase in your opinion 
the cost of sellng?—A. We rather think it was merely that they were satisfied 
‘hat it was not the policy of the Company to employ travellers, and that they 
were pretty safe in making that suggestion. t 

Q. Like a teetotaler quite often offering to drink?—A. Perhaps. Mr. King 
went on and called on Mr. Connors, the head of the rubber systems. 

Q. Do you remember his name?—A. I think we should send him a copy of 
your evidence.—A. No, I do not remember his name, 

Q. What is his position? —A. He is the head of the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, of Montreal. Mr. King finally went on and called on this gentleman, and 
Mr, Connors at last stated that he considered the Merchants Consolidated, Limi- 
ted, a group of retailers, not a wholesale house, and that they certamly would 
not countenance group buying. 

Q. But apparently they countenanced group selling?—A. Oh, yes. He went 
on to state that quantity made absolutely no difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Even if you ordered rubbers in carload lots?—A. It would not make any 
difference. My King explained to him our method of operation again, but he 
still maintained that we were not legitimate, and as a matter of fact he went a 
little farther then, he went so far as to say, speaking for the rubber companies, 
that they could not afford to allow the idea which brought the Merchants Con- 
solidated, Limited, into being, to grow, as the first thing he knew we would be 
controlling a sufficient volume of business that we would be able to manufacture 
our own rubbers, and “then where would we be?” 

Q. He wanted to nip the idea in the bud?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Connors exposed very frankly the economie results or the economic 
probabilities, to Mr. King?—A. Yes. 

Q. You learned all this from Mr. King, your joint manager, when he came 
back?—A. Yes. We discussed it many times. ' 

Speaking of rubbers, there was a case came before my notice just a few 
days ago. There is a small siding about 16 or 18 miles out from Winnipeg. 
Some time in the past there had been a store at that siding. The store had been 
burned down, and the farming community had to drive either to the next town, 
which was I presume 7 or 8 miles away, or else go a matter of 16 miles to 
Winnipeg, in order to buy their supplies. A farmer who lived close to that 
siding, whose health became a little impaired, was requested by a number of 
the settlers there to open a store; he was recommended to the Merchants Con- 
solidated, Limited, to buy his goods. He was not financially interested in our 
Company in any way, shape or form. He came in to see me, I had a chat with 
him, and he finally decided that he should go into business, and also decided 
to buy from us. He erected a store last fall, put in a stock, but we of course were 
unable to supply him with rubber footwear, which he had to have. It is about 
two weeks ago now that he was in the office and showed me an invoice from the 
Northern Rubber Company, from whom he was buying his rubbers, and which 
he was just then going around to pay, in which he was charged eight cents per 
pair more wholesale for rubbers than a city store in Winnipeg was selling them 
for retail. He did not have very much chance to render service to the settlers 
of his district, when he was under that disadvantage. You will see that that 
man, associated with a number of others in a company, is not allowed to buy 
his rubbers directly, but that big city store can buy their rubbers. 

Q. Direct?—A. Direct, and get the maximum discount. 

Q. So in the view of the Northern Rubber Company and the rubber com- 
bine yours is not a legitimate wholesale organization?—A. No, sir. 
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_ Q. But a city retail store is a legitimate wholesale organization?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. Is that it?—A. Yes, sir. I would like to draw your attention also to 
that sheet issued by the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Winnipeg, from which 
our name is of course eliminated, but in which the names of two retail stores 
in the City of Winnipeg are included. 

Q. What are those two stores?—A. One is the T. Eaton Company, the other 
is the Hudson Bay Company. 

Q. They buy in wholesale quantities?—A. So do we. 

Q. That is the answer.—A. The point I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman, 
was that the retail merchants of the country, the majority of them anyway, are 
endeavouring to keep the trade at home in their local towns and help to build 
up the local communities, and to make living a little more attractive for the 
farming fraternity than it is at the present time. 

Q. You think there is more fun in buying a piece of goods over the counter 
than there is in buying it through a catalogue; of course it will depend very much 
upon the personality of the person serving in a store?—A. Yes. I do not want 
you, Mr, Chairman, to think that I am opposed to anybody spending his money 
in whichever way he sees fit, but I do think that the retail merchant can be a 
big factor in helping to improve community life. We have some very good 
demonstrations of that. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Does the T. Eaton Company sell rubbers cheaper than other stores in 
Winnipeg, or the Hudson Bay Company?—A. Cheaper than the small country 
store can sell them? 

Q. Yes?—A. I cannot tell you that definitely, but perhaps I would not be 
far wrong if I were to say that in all probability they force the local merchant 
to take a fairly slim margin of profit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, without the catalogue business the consumer might 
possibly have to pay more for his goods?—-A. In some instances, maybe. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The point I wanted to get at was this; you stated that the T. Eaton 
Company were on this particular list as, to all intents and purposes, big whole- 
galers; what I want to get at is, in view of the fact that they could buy their 
goods at practically wholesale prices and receive the discount, would they sell 
at a lower price than the retail dealers in Winnipeg or the ordinary channels sell 
their rubbers for?—A. I think you will find that competition practically forces 
the retail merchants to sell at competing prices; that is my experience, anyway. 

Q. Because of the privilege the T. Eaton Company have in being recognized 
as wholesalers, that privilege gives them an extra profit in the way of discount?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Munro: 


Q. Would you mind repeating that statement?—A. I will add a little to it. 
Competition of all kinds and characters keeps prices to the consumer about 
as low as it is possible for the margin of profit to be. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the retail merchants have an association to protect 
themselves, the same as the wholesalers?—A. There is an association such as the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, but from what I know of it I do not think they 
attempt to regulate the buying and selling of merchandise, in fact, I am 
prepared to go on record that they do not. 
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Q. What is the chief purpose of the organization?—A. I think this is one 
of the complaints of the retail merchants too. It is more of an educational 
proposition; they watch legislation as it may affect retail merchants, but in 
regard to it being of any assistance to them from a merchandizing standpoint, 
T do not think you will find that the Retail Merchants’ Association is of any 
benefit to them at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Sly, have you any other specific instances to place before 
us; you have dealt with various articles, such as corn starch, corn syrup, sugar, 
salt, rubbers?—A. I will just read one short letter, Mr. Chairman. This letter 
was written by a traveller for the W. H. Escott Company, Limited, who are, as 
they describe themselves here, wholesale grocery brokers and manufacturers’ 
agents. 

Q. Where are they situated?—A. They are situated in Winnipeg. They 
employ some travelling salesmen, who go out through the city and country and 
introduce the lines for which they are agents, and sell them to the retail merchants 
to be shipped through any particular wholesaler that they may designate. This 
letter was written by a traveller by the name of Coleridge; it is addressed to 
W. L. Hartnett, of Miniota, Manitoba, and reads as follows: 


“In reference to the order you favoured me with for two cases of 
Santa Claus dates, I am instructed that it is not possible for me to book 
through the Merchants Consolidated, Limited, consequently I am de- 
stroying the order. This is in order that you may know that I have 
taken the matter up and that you may not be depending upon the ship- 
ment.” 


Q. Why was that letter sent?—A. This traveller had on behalf of the W. 
H. Escott Company called upon Mr. W. L. Hartnett, of Miniota, Manitoba, and 
had apparently sold him two cases of Santa Claus dates. 

Q. On behalf of the W. H. Escott Company?—A. Yes, sir, on behalf of the 
i H. Escott Company to be shipped through the Merchants Consolidated, 

imited. ; 

Q. Please explain that; why should they ship through you?—A. Well, we 
will assume that these people had secured the agency for Winnipeg and Western 
Canada, for Santa Claus dates. 

Q. That would be about the 25th of December?—A. They wanted to get 
these goods into the hands of all the jobbers and into the hands of all the 
retail trade, therefore they engaged men and sent them out through the country 
districts, also into the cities. They would show samples of those Santa Claus 
ae and quote a price, thus allowing a profit to the wholesaler over and above 

is costs. 

Q. In other words, they would take orders for those things. before they 
bought them themselves?—A. For instance, suppose Santa Claus dates cost the 
wholesaler 8 cents per package, they would then say that they could go out and 
sell those dates for 95 cents, and the jobber would be perfectly satisfied; there- 
fore they would start their men out and say to quote these dates at 94 cents a 
package, and to go around and take orders all over the country. The travellers 
would then bring those orders in to the office at Winnipeg, sort them out, so 
many for each jobber; they would bring a number into the jobber’s office, and 
might possibly lay down orders for twenty or twenty-five cases of dates. It 
is more or less an unwritten law in the grocery line that if a man brings in 
an order for twenty-five cases the grocer buys fifty—he doubles up on it. 
The broker would take the order for the quantity of dates the jobber would 
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require and leave those orders from the retail merchants with him, and when 
the goods arrived at the wholesale warehouse he would fill those orders and out 
they would go. That is exactly what happened; this Escott Company and this 
custom house placed an order for shipment through us, and when they sent it 
in to the office they notified him that it was no good. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The only thing I would like to ask about is a question as to what the 
necessity is for these agents, when you have wholesale houses doing business 
there already; it must cost an extra sum of money to have those agents in 
business, keeping travellers out on the road; is there any real necessity for 
them?—A. Personally I cannot see it. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what commissions those agents receive? 
—A. The commissions vary with the class of merchandise, how fast it turns 
over, and the volume of business to be done. Take a commodity like salt, the 
commission is very small; when you get up to lines of the character of jelly 
powder, which is not bought in any large quantity, the commission is lable 
to be 5 per cent, or it may be higher. 

The Cuatrman: You have got us up to dates; have you anything else to 
tell us about? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is that a regular practice in the business circles of this country, this 
method you have outlined?—-A. Yes. I think you will find in a large number 
of instances that the manufacturer employs a staff of salesmen, who go out and 
call on the retail trade and solicit orders for shipment through the wholesaler, 
and they then turn those orders in to the wholesaler. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is in order to induce the wholesaler to handle that class of goods?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then he takes some more with the order already quoted?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. Would you be satisfied to do away with the travellers?—A. We can 
operate very successfully without them. 

Q. You can, I know, but the manufacturers of the country cannot do busi- 
ness without travellers?—A. Well, we maintain that except on more or less 
fancy lines, the retail merchant is quite competent to order his standard staple 
lines by mail, without the assistance of a traveller. 

Mr. Curtrrorp: I do not agree with you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Anyway, you find it possible in your experience, in whatever experience 
vou have had?—A. Yes, sir, and the Company I was with prior to the Merchants 
Consolidated, Limited, found it just as successful. 

Q. That was in Great Britain?—A. That was in Saskatoon. 

Q. What was the name of that Company?—-A. The Western Grocers, 
Limited. They have about ten or twelve branches throughout the whole of 
Western Canada, and they conduct their business entirely by mail. 

Q. I suppose a company that employs a lot of travellers has to have a 
first-rate manager ?—A. I don’t know that he needs to be any more efficient than 
in a house that has not. 

_ Q. Than a house that has not?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. In a case of that description, where they have no travellers, does the 
retailer get any benefit in the way of a lower cost of his goods, that is, generally 
speaking?—A. Yes, I think so. I think there is a slight saving to be made 
between the mail order house prices in the West and those houses employing 
travellers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you say this, that where they do not employ travellers, those 
companies must attract business on the merits of their goods?—-A. You have to 
confine yourself to the standard staple lines that people know, or you have to 
build up such a reputation for yourself that the merchants with whom you are 
dealing will take your word if you recommend some particular line as being 
satisfactory in regard to quality. At the time we introduced that syrup I men- 
tioned this morning, I wrote to all our trade and told them we had tested it and 
that we had found the quality to be perfectly satisfactory, and so on. The big 
majority of our customers came back and purchased that syrup, possibly in 
comparatively small quantities, until they had satisfied themselves that they 
were quite prepared on our written word to take a chance and buy a small 
shipment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. After all, Mr. Sly, have your customers got to depend anything more 
upon you than the customers of the T. Eaton Company, who buy from their 
catalogues? What do you say?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Why do they consider your way of doing business illegitimate? You used 
that word two or three times. If one of their representatives were here, what 
answer would be put up?—A. He is liable to say that we are a buying office for 
a bunch of retailers. That is one excuse. Then they offer merely the excuse 
that we are not jobbers. Then another reason, and that applies more particu- 
larly to the dry goods business, that we don’t employ travellers. 

Q. Would they not say that they go ahead and sell goods, and make a mar- 
ket for them, and make people familiar with them, and you come in and reap the 
benefit without the expense?—A. Oh, no, I don’t think so, I have never heard 
that argument used. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, you believe that sugar and flour, and rubbers, and salt 
were all quite well known by the consuming public, even before your competitors 
got into the field?—-A. I would say so, sir. 

Q. Have you got any other line that you can tell us about? 


By Mr. Hammell: 
(). Have you anything on hardware? 


By the-Charman: 


Q. Tell us about hardware.—A. I have not really, apart from a small file 
o: the Thomas Davidson Company here, any evidence in regard to the hard- 
ware. We confine ourselves, in regard to hardware, to the common, standard, 
staple lines handled by the average country general store, and we do not 
endeavour to supply finer grades of tools, and that class of merchandise, We 
have not had very much trouble in regard to hardware, because the lines we are 
buying are made by a fair number of manufacturers, competition is fairly keen, 
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and it is not restricted to one or two, and under those conditions we find that 
we lave very little trouble in buying. 

Q. As a matter of fact, when there is competition among the sellers, the 
buyer’s task is a fairly easy one. He can generally get what he wants when 
he has the money to pay for it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. You must sell a lot of pails and enamelled ware through the country. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, tell us about them—A. We approached the Thomas Davidson 
Manufacturing Company some considerable time ago, and asked them to include 
our name on their selling list, extending to us their maximum Jobbing discounts. 
I did that in a telephone conversation with the manager of the Winnipeg 
branch. He finally ‘phoned me one day to tell me that Mr. Flack, the manager 
from Montreal, was coming West, and he would come in and see us. He came 
in the office and I spent about an hour with him, explaining our method of 
operation. He said that he could not see, personally, any reason why we should 
not buy on the regular jobbing basis. 

Q. Had you been buying from them before?—A. Well, we had just picked 
up a few things, but we had not got any discount. We had not made any 
arrangement with them at all. And so he said that he was going back to Mont- 
real, and he would take this matter up with the Association. 

Q. What association was he referring to?—A. I rather think the associa+ 
tion was composed of the Thomas Davidson Manufacturing Company of Mont- 
real, the Sheet Metal Products Company of Toronto, and the McClary Manu- 
facturing Company of London. 

Q. I see, who manufacture, by the way, all very much the same sort of 
things?—A. They all manufacture the same class of goods. I did not hear 
anything from him for a little while, and I ’phoned from time to time to the 
local office. But, until one day, by mistake, a letter was addressed to us that 
should have gone to their local office, and it was from this gentleman, and he 
said, in writing to his own manager, that he had not got anything to report in 
regard to the Merchants’ Consolidated, Limited, and he, the manager, “had bet- 
ter get hold of Mr. Sly and jolly him along for a little while yet.” I have some 
correspondence here— 

Q. Just give the net result. You asked to be put on their trading list?— 
A. And to date we are not on. 

Q. They have never refused to put you on?—A. They never refused. 

Q. But they have been, to use the expression, “jollying you along’ ?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. On the sly?—A. On April 6, I wrote them, but. have not had any 
answer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You never had any difficulty in buying flour?—A. We don’t handle flour, 
but we can buy it. But it is sold in Western Canada by the mills direct to the 
retailer. We had a visit some little while ago from a man that we bought gloves 
and mitts from, and he was telling us that he was having considerable difficulty 
in getting his cardboard boxes to put the gloves and mitts in, and that he was 
having to pay more money for these boxes than he estimated he would have to 
pay at the time he had submitted prices to us on his gloves and mitts. Mr. King 
‘questioned him on this point, and he said that he was buying his boxes from 
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the Western Paper Box Company, Limited, of Winnipeg, and that when they 
informed him that they would have to advance their prices on boxes, they 
showed him a letter that was sent to them by J. R. Booth, Limited, of Ottawa, 
Canada. It is addressed to the Western Paper Box Company, Limited, and 
reads as follows:— 


“Replying to yours of the 10th, the reason we cannot handle your 
order is due to the fact that our old established customers in the West are 
complaining bitterly that they cannot meet your competition, and as you 
are paying the same price for board as they are, we cannot but conclude 
that you must be slaughtering prices and, in all fairness to our long- 
established customers, we cannot continue to do business with a new 
customer under such circumstances. 

Yours truly, 


J. Re’ BOOTH, LIMITED, 
per J. B. McGispson. 


Q. I see, that is, one must not commit the unpardonable offence of reduc- 
ing prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you, without any breach of faith, tell us what that concern is, or 
would you rather not?—A. This is written to the Western Paper Box Company, 
and sent by the J. R. Booth Company, of Ottawa, and the Glove Company, 
from whom we bought, is the Waters Glove Company. 

Q. And the Waters Glove Company was selling gloves cheaper than their 
competitors?—-A. No, they were buying their boxes cheaper, apparently, than 
some of the other glove manufacturers in Winnipeg, and, as a consequence, 
were able to quote slightly lower prices on gloves and mitts which were to be 
put in the boxes. And, as a result of the action of this firm in Ottawa, our 
friend had to advance his prices slightly on gloves. 

Q. Yes, because the Booths in Ottawa had advanced the price of the 
material from which the boxes were made to him?—A. No, sir, because the 
Western Paper Box Company, that had been making the boxes which were to 
contain the gloves— 

Q. Had been selling those boxes too cheap, is that the idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when they sold them too cheap, the people from whom they got 
the material for the boxes objected?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see, and therefore they had to increase their price on the boxes?—A. 
They apparently had to go elsewhere, and find other sources of supply for 
making the boxes. 

Q. And that increased the cost of the gloves to the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer of gloves had to increase his cost to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that is the way it operates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we have got the gloves and boxes. Have you anything else to 
tell us?—A. I don’t think, very much. I received a letter yesterday, or this 
morning, from the president of our company in regard to some statements 
which had been made to this Committee in regard to apples. 

Q. Do you know about it yourself?—A. Yes, and he has asked me to state 
that the prices mentioned did not conform with the prices at which the Merchants’ 
Consolidated Limited, could sell apples. This is the president of our company, 
a retail merchant, and he bought apples from us at a price of $3.05, Brandon. 

Q. British Columbia fruit?—A. British Columbia Mackintosh Red apples. 
And the profit we made on that was 6-23 per cent, a fraction under 64 per cent 
profit, out of which we had to pay distribution charges from Brandon. 

Q. I guess you have pretty well disposed of any charges that you were 


profiteering in regard to apples, if such a charge were made against your com- 
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pany?’—-A. We sold those apples in Tantallon at $3.75 per box. He sent me 
down an invoice covering six boxes of the same class of apples charged to his 
opposition by a fruit company in Brandon, where they charged $3.25, f.0.b. 
Brandon, with cartage extra, and he sends me a copy of the sales slip where 
these people sold them for $4. He, as a result of his connection with the 
Merchants’ Consolidated Limited, was able to sell his apples at 25 cents a 
box cheaper. 

Q. You are justifying your existence in the economic world by showing 
that through you the consumer can get certain things at a cheaper price?—A. 
That is the object of the existence of Merchants’ Consolidated. I was talking 
to the Hon. A. D. Hudson, a member of the legal firm who transact our 
business in Winnipeg, and I was discussing the question with him— 


The CuatrMan: I don’t know that that should be given in evidence. 
Witness: We were talking about the Wheat Board. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You want to say something about the Wheat Board? I am going to 
put a regular question. Give us your opinion in regard to the Wheat Board. 
Do you like its compulsory features? Tell us all about it—A. I don’t want to 
leave the impression that I think I am an authority on the Wheat Board situ- 
ation, but there is possibly one phase of it which has been brought home to us 
as a result of trading in the rural districts of Western Canada that you may 
not have had mentioned to you. And that is, that the reason for the low price 
of wheat in the fall of the year is because there is a large amount thrown on 
the market, and that, we contend is on account of necessity in the majority of 
cases, because the farmer has certain debts to liquidate which have got to be 
liquidated. If the retail merchants throughout the whole of Western Canada 
would put their business on a cash basis, and sell for cash, the farmer, in the 
fall of the year, would have very few, if any, debts to liquidate, and he would 
then be in the position of being able to sit back and hold his grain, if neces- 
sary, until the market was such that he considered the price a right and 
proper one. We have seen that demonstrated in one point, particularly in the 
west, where a customer of ours, after very careful consideration, went on to a 
cash basis, and he found that his customers were in a position, in the fall of last 
year, to hold their grain, if they wanted to—they had not any large amount of 
debts to liquidate. 

Q. Now. without contesting for a moment the wisdom of paying cash for 
what you need, always provided you have the cash, have you ever examined 
the question as to whether, taking one year with another, it pays the farmer to 
earry his wheat from three to six months?—A. I don’t know, I have not given 
that any consideration. But it occurred to me that that might be a viewpoint 
that you might not have got—if there is anything of any use in it I don’t 
know. 

Q. I think we are probably all in agreement with you, Mr. Sly, that paying 
cash for what you need is an excellent business principle to follow, sometimes , 
some of us are unable to follow that principle, through causes unconnected with 
ourselves. Now, gentlemen, are there any other questions to ask. I think the 
witness has pretty well covered the ground. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I have just one question for the witness, about drygoods. I understand 
your firm handles dnyehoasttssts The staple lines of the more common neces- 
sities. 

[Mr) ¢. H. Shy. 
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Q. Do you find the same conditions in the drygoods business that you have 
found in the other branches?—A. I read this morning a letter from “ Canadian 
Cottons ”. Did you hear it? 

Q. I was not here. You don’t handle fancy lines of drygoods?—A. Not all 
the fancy lines, no. Here is the file that I dealt with this morning. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. While you are looking at that, allow me to ask a question. Do you 
know anything about the sugar situation to-day?—A. Not any more than the 
fact that the information which we got from a statistical source in a service to 
which we subscribe. 

Q. That is Babson’s, is it not?—A. Yes. They claim that the advance in 
price is absolutely unwarranted. 

Q. It is due to manipulation, in their view?—A. Yes. 

Q. The world supply of sugar does not warrant it?—A. That is their view, 
and that is the view of the majority of the trade publications that have investi- 
gated it. 

Q. Is it your own view?—A. I think so, yes sir. 

Q. There has been a rise of how much a pound in the last month?—A. 
Frankly, I have been away from the office so much that I don’t know what the 
price of sugar is in Winnipeg, but I would say it had gone up 35 cents per 
hundred, anyway, if not more. 

Q. In any manipulation, would our refineries have to be in the concerted 
action, or would that occur merely through the United States situation?—A. 
I think our prices in Canada are all based on the refined price in the United 
States, that is, when there is an advance in the United States, it usually follows 
in Canada within a day or two. 

Q. Do the reductions follow with the same inevitability?—A. Oh, yes, I 
think when there is a reduction over there, we get it here in a day or two. 

Q. Have you got any more questions to ask Mr. Sly? If not, I am going 
to thank him, for the Committee, for the way in which he has placed his facts 
before us, which I think will prove of considerable public interest. We thank 
vou very much, Mr. Sly, and you are discharged. 


The Committee will meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock, and the first 
witness will be Isaac E. Pedlow, ex-M.P., for South Renfrew. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 19, at 10 o’clock. 


Hovse or ComMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuurspay, April 19th, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the chairman, presiding. 

The CuairMAN: Please come to order, gentlemen. Mr. Sutherland, you 
have some information to place before us in relation to a condition of freight 
rates on sugar, which appears to be somewhat unusual and unfair to certain 
producers of sugar. Would you kindly place before the Committee the par- 
ticulars you have in hand in connection with that matter. 

(Mr. C. H. Sly.] 


: 
- 
‘ 
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Mr. SuTHERLAND: In view of the evidence which was given here yesterday, 
it struck me as possibly of some interest to the Committee to have the figures 
which I have here. This is a list showing the rates quoted by the wholesale 
grocers and sugar refiners to the different places throughout the province of 
Ontario. My attention was first directed to it through the fact that through my 
own constituency the rate is much higher, two points, both east and west of the 
county. 

The CHarrMAN: And are those points further away from the factory where 
the sugar is made? 


Mr. Sutueruanp: Yes. The only way that I understand sugar can be 
purchased, is through having the charges for freight prepaid, but you can buy 
in carload lots trom the refineries or from the wholesale houses, but those must 
be paid as they are outlined in this book, which is given to all the commercial 
travellers in selling sugar. 

Mr. HAMMELL: Who is that book issued by? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: It is “Equalized Rates for the Sale of Refined Sugar in 
Ontario.” 

Mr. HaMMELL: Issued by whom? 

Mr. SurHERLAND: The travellers claim that those are the only conditions 
upon which they can sell sugar. I will give you the rates to London, for 
instance. It does not matter whether it comes from Chatham or Montreal. 
There is a sugar refinery at Chatham, close to London. The same rate is 
applied coming from Montreal as our rate. The rate to London is 43 cents per 
hundred pounds. The rate to Ingersoll is 62 cents, or a difference of 19 cents 
a hundred. 

The CHamMan: For how many miles difference?—A. 18 miles. It may 
be 18 miles closer. 


Mr. HaMMELL: It may be 18 miles further? 


Mr. SuTtHERLAND: It may be 18 miles further. To Tilsonburg the rate is 
68 cents per hundred pounds. From Chatham to Toronto, which would be 100 
miles further, the rate is 34 cents per hundred pounds, or just one-half what 
it is to Tilsonburg, which is 100 miles closer to Chatham: double the rate 
charged to Toronto. Oshawa is 53 cents per hundred pounds, while Toronto is 
34. Hamilton is quoted at 35 cents per hundred pounds, while Dundas, which 
is about 5 miles from Hamilton, is 56 cents per hundred pounds. 


The CHatrMAN: Give that answer again? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Hamilton is 35 cents, and Dundas is 56 cents; 21 cents 
more to Dundas than to Hamilton. 


The CuHatrMAn: And Hamilton and Dundas are within five miles of each 
other? 


Mr. SurHeriann: I think so, approximately. 
The CuairMAN: Certainly not more than ten miles? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: No, and all these points in my own constituency, Inger- 
sol, 62; Tilsonburg, 68; Sandwich, Otterville, 66; Woodstock, 62. The rate to 
Brantford, which is closer to Montreal, is 42; the rate to London is 43. All 
these high prices come in between the two lower ones. In view of this, I would 
like to submit this list to the Committee, and if possible have some of these 
people brought here, and give some explanation of why that should be. The 
price of sugar is a very serious matter in the cost of living, and also to the beet 
growers in the western part of the province, sugar beet growers. 
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The CuarrMan: With your permission we will place this little list among 
our records, and file it as exhibit No. 65. Mr. Sutherland, you are quite satisfied 
that this list you have put in is a correct list, and it came through sources that 
make you have no doubt that this is the real thing? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Well, this is the information I have received, that these 
are the only conditions, and I have verified that by information I have gathered 
from the grocers in the towns, the prices there quoted. 


The Cuarrman: It is entitled 44th edition, 28rd year. Uniform code of 
rules for sale of refined sugar in Ontario, based on supply of equalized freight 
rates, summer 1921. Approved and in effect June 1st, 1921. Your evidence, Mr. 
Sutherland, is to the effect that as far as your own county is concerned you 
verified the figures given in this list, by personal inquiry and found them cor- 
rect? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 
Mr. Hammeuu: Those rates still obtain? 
Mr. SurHerLAND: Yes. 


The CuarrMAN: Your suggestion is that we might do well to call someone 
before us to explain this apparent injustice? 


Mr. SurHerLAND: I would suggest that in view of the evidence which was 
given here yesterday in connection with the situation in western Canada—. 


The CHarrRMAN: Do you know who would be a good man to call? 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: No, I do not. 


The CuHarrMAN: Some of your friends in the grocery business in your 
county might be available to give that information? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: I doubt whether they would care to place themselves at 
the mercy of an organization. 


The CuHatrMan: But they can tell you in confidence? 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: They have done so. 


The CHairMAN: Can you give us the name of a person we could summon, 
in confidence. Can you tell us. 


Mr. SurHertanp: Of course the travellers are the ones they come in con- 
tact with, and they all have the same rates. There is no variation, consequently 
there must be some—. 


The CHatrMAN: Gentleman’s agreement between them. 
Mr. SurHertanp: Gentleman’s agreement between them. 


Mr. Garpiner: Are these travellers from the sugar factories or are they 
from the wholesale grocers? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Some of them are from the wholesale grocers. You can 
order a carload of sugar from the refinery and the very same rates are charged. 
It does not matter where you buy. 


Mr. Garviner: So the refineries have the same system in fact, as the whole- 
sale groceries? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Exactly. 


Mr. Garptner: It would be quite possible for this Committee to find out 
some of the refiineries and call the refineries. 


The CuarrMAN: Yes, or one of the wholesale grocers. Certainly we could 
find that out. 


Mr. Garpiner: There would be no possibility of any retailer being dis- 
criminated against. 
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The CHatrman: Would it be possible that the lower rates were given to 
points where there would be larger shipments? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Well, when you order from the refinery to have it shipped 
direct, it is impossible to have it. It must go through to the greater distance, 
and pay the rate there. 


Mr. Rosinson: The rates are by the carload too, are they not. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 

The CuairMan: The farming population are great consumers of sugar, are 
they not? 

Mr. SutHERLAND: Most assuredly. : 

Mr. Garpiner: There is just another point in regard to that. Are these 
rates imposed by the railway companies, or are the rates imposed by the 
refineries? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: By the refineries. There is no discrimination in railway 
freights, as is shown in this pamphlet you have. There are no discrimination 
in railway freights to the extent we have shown in the pamphlet. Railway 
rates are quoted. They must be added to the price of the sugar to all these 
different points. 

Mr. Garpiner: This is the railway rate? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: The railway rates are fixed in this. 

Mr. HaMMe tu: Are these the rates that the refineries use, but not neves- 
sarily the actual freight rates? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Those are the only conditions under which you ¢an 
purchase sugar, that is, to have these rates added to the price of sugar, so 
much a hundred pounds. 

The CuHatrMAN: Are the sugar refineries or is the Railway Commission 
responsible for that? 


Mr. SutHeErRLAND: I could not say as to that. 

Mr. HamMMeE.u: They add these rates to the price of their sugar? 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 

Mr. Hamme tu: Because sugar must be prepaid. 

Mr. SutHERLAND: All prepaid 


Mr. HaMMELL: What is the difference in the price of sugar in these different 
places, do you know that? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I could not say, as to that. 


Mr. Rosinson: Could it not be possible to find the railway rates on sugar 
from Chatham to Montreal, and to these various points? 


The CHaiRMAN: We could get that, and we could see whether these are 
arbitrary rates, imposed by sugar manufacturers, or whether they are legiti- 
mate rates imposed by the Railway Commission. We should do that, and then 
we should follow Mr. Sutherland’s suggestion and call someone to make an 
explanation before this Committee. We will ask the Railway Commission first. 
You may consider and hand to me in conference the name of the person whom 
you think it would be best to summon. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Very well. 


The CuatmrMAN: You have some information, Mr. Caldwell, that you wish 
to place before the Committee, on the prices of fertilizers charged by the 
Dominion Fertilizer Company? 


Mr. CALDWELL: Yes. 
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The Cuamman: Which carries on the business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing fertilizers in New Brunswick to its customers who live in Maine and its 
customers who live in New Brunswick. 

Mr. CatpweE.u: Yes, and just in this connection, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to single out the Dominion Fertilizer Company, but it is only as an 
illustration of what is being done by all the fertilizer firms doing business there. 
The price list of this firm was the only one that I was able to secure for both. 
New Brunswick and Maine, that is the reason I am selecting this, because they 
are all doing the same thing. 

I have their price list for the season of 1921-22; that means the winter of 
1922 beginning with the- fall of 1921. These lists are issued from their office in 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick. One is headed, “ Dominion Fertilizer Company 
Limited,’ St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Maine price list for 1921-22.” The 
other price list is headed, “ Dominion Fertilizer Company, St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, New Brunswick price list for 1921-22” and on these two price lists 
we find a difference of $9 per ton in favour of the Maine farmer, although this 
factory is situated in New Brunswick. They ship their fertilizer back into 
Maine at $9 cheaper than they sell it for in New Brunswick, with a much 
longer freight haul. I will just given you one brand here that we use the 
most for potato growing, 4-6-10. That means 4 per cent ammonium, 6 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 10 per cent potash. That is quoted in Maine at $58 a 
ton in 167-pound bags, and that same brand is quoted at $67 a ton in New 
Brunswick. That is a difference of $9 a ton. Then there is 5-8-7 quoted at 
$60.75 in Maine, and $69.75 in New Brunswick, in bags. These prices are 
time prices. That is, a fertilizer is shipped during the winter of 1922 to be paid 
for the first of the next November. 


The CHatrMAN: Do you know if they sell in Maine on the same terms 
as they do in New Brunswick? 


Mr. Catpweuy: Absolutely. The same traveller sells in Maine and New 
Brunswick. I want to go a little further. They allow a discount of 7 per 
cent for eash from these prices in both Maine and New Brunswick. 7 per cent 
for cash March 1st, 6 per cent May 1st, 5 per cent July 1st, during the season. 
I took those prices and took off the 7 per cent for cash, because I wanted to 
compare that price with the price the chemicals cost to make this same brand 
of fertilizer. Taking this 4-6-10 at the cash price in Maine would be $54.94. 

The CuarrmMan: Per ton? 


Mr. CaLpweEuu: Per ton, delivered. The same brand, 4-6-10, delivered 
in New Brunswick would be $62.31. You notice the difference in the prices 
for cash because the 7 per cent discount amounts to more on the larger 
price. The difference between the two cash prices is $7.37. The fact is, 
however, Mr. Chairman, that nearly all this fertilizer is sold on time 
there, very little is paid for in cash, but if they were paid for in cash, these 
are the prices. Our farmers that year were able to buy chemicals under 
the same conditions, freight paid to the nearest railway station, in bags of the 
same size, for $32.73, the chemicals that our so-called fertilizer manufacturers 
mix. They do not manufacture anything, they import the chemicals and stir 
them together and bag them. Our fertilizer manufacturers charge $62.31, and 
our farmers are able to buy the same materials to make absolutely the same 
brand for $37.73, or a difference of $29.58 between the price of the chemicals 
laid down in single ton lots at our railway station, a difference of $29,58 
between that and what the manufacturers were charging. In the other brand, 
the prices are correspondingly different between that of the chemicals and 
the brand laid down, but what I want to emphasize is this, the difference 
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between the new Brunswick and Maine price on the mixed goods sold by the 
same company, between two farmers side by side, one in Maine and one in 
New Brunswick—because part of our potato belt is in Maine and part in 
New Brunswick—due to the fact that times are very hard just now, very few 
of our farmers are able to buy chemicals, and very few are able to pay cash. 
They will buy the fertilizer on time but they cannot do that with chemicals. 
When the fertilizer companies buy chemicals they pay spot cash. Another 
point I would like to emphasize is this, that the fertilizer manufacturers who 
buy in_ very large quantities, certainly get a very much better price than our 
farmers who buy in single ton lots or three tons, or five tons, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Hammety: Of course, there would be a certain amount of risk, I 
suppose, in selling on time? 

Mr. CaLpwELu: The company will not ship a man any fertilizer on credit 
without looking him up very thoroughly and seeing that he is financially good. 
I happen to know, because I was in the fertilizer business for seven years 
myself, that is one reason why I know something about the inside of it. For 
this year, 1922, I have this company’s two price lists covering the two ter- 
ritories; for the year 1921 I was not able to secure their Maine prices, because 
it is very difficult, but I have the prices at which fertilizer was sold in Maine 
that year, and I know for a fact, having been in very close touch with the 
business for seven years, that these firms all sold for exactly the same price in 
New Brunswick, and also for the same price in Maine. 

The CuairMANn: That is, the chemicals? 

Mr. CatpwELu: No, the mixed goods. You can sometimes get a little 
better price on chemicals from one firm than from another, but you 
cannot on mixed goods. In 1921, the difference per ton between Maine 
and New Brunswick was $15. That year there was exchange on the 
money, and that would account for some of it, but in the year 1922 
there was no exchange. They simply profit by the duty on the fertilizer, and 
just here I want to make another point. I asked a witness here the other 
day how he would think the duty would affect the prices—. 


The CuarrmMan: Our tariff, item 663, provides, “Fertilizers, compounded 
or manufactured, not otherwise specified, 5 per cent British preferential tariff, 
74 intermediate tariff, and 10 per cent general tariff”. 


Mr. Catpwetu: Yes, that is the tariff coming from the United States. The 
chemicals, however, come in free of duty, and by the way, our Canadian manu- 
facturers import most of their chemicals from the United States, and they 
mix them together and ship the product back to the United States at from 
$9 to $15 a ton cheaper than they sell to the Canadian people. 

There is another point I wish to make; 10 per cent duty on an artic!» 
costing $54.94 would only be $5.49, but here we find the difference in price is 
$7.37 for cash, or $9 on time, so that the difference in price is more than the 
duty. 

The CHatrMAN: Of course, a man must have his profit on the duty. 

Mr. Catpweu: Yes, but our manufacturers tell us they do not take advan- 
tage of the duty, and I want to prove that they do that, and charge a profit 
on it as well. In 1921, I will give you the cash prices for that year, I have 
them worked out here. I took three brands that year; the 4-8-4 Brand, cash 
price in Maine $58,12, cash price in New Brunswick $72.07, a difference’ of 
$13.95 in favour of Maine on that brand for that year. That is the eash 
price, the difference in the long time price was $15 a ton, because the 7 per 
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cent discount for cash makes a greater difference. The 5-8-7 was $70.45 in 
Maine and $84.40 in New Brunswick, or a difference of $13.95. The 4-8-6 
brand was $63.01 in Maine and $76.96 in New Brunswick, or a difference of 
$13.95. You will notice another peculiar thing, Mr. Chairman, and that 1s 
that the higher the anaylsis of a fertilizer is, the more it costs, but there was 
just as much difference in the price of a ton of cheap fertilizer as there was 
in a ton of dear fertilizer, so that makes no difference here. It was so much 
a ton, whether it cost much or little. In 1921, you could buy the chemicals 
to make 4-8-6 brand, and that means freight paid, laid down at your station, 
under the same conditions as mixed fertilizer, the fertilizer for which the 
company charged $76.96 cash price, you could buy the chemicals for $50.62 
per ton, freight paid, laid down at your station, which is a difference of $26.34 
between the New Brunswick price of mixed fertilizer and the chemicals. 
Our farmers say they could mix that at a profit by charging $1 a ton, and the 
farmers are not buying large quantities of it now, because they will not ke 
held up by these prices. At present, however, money is very scarce down there, 
due to the very hard times, and I think it is felt more in the potato-growing 
sections than anywhere in Canada, because during the last few years they 
have not got more than 50 per cent of the actual cost of growing potatoes. 
Due to that fact there are very few of them able to pay cash for their fertilizer, 
and they must buy the mixed goods, because you cannot get the chemicals on 
time. 

Mr. Ropinson: Mr. Caldwell are you saying American firms are selling 
fertilizer in New Brunswick? 

_ Mr. Catpwetu: I think Mr. Chairman nearly all of the firms are branches 
of American firms; we may have one or two. What about the Nova Scotia 
firm is it an all Canadian firm? 


Mr. Rostnson: The Colonial. They are a branch of an American firm. 


Mr. CatpweLtt: What I was wondering was if they were American firms 
selling fertilizer in Maine and if these firms in Canada were branches. When 
we undertake to sell in Maine we would have to come in competition with 
American firms. The firm in Windsor I think, the Dominion Fertilizer Com- 
pany is a branch of the American company. I know that particular one in 
Windsor is. They are competing against themselves and have competitors in 
nearly every State in the Union. 


Mr. Ropinson: They are called the Colonial Fertilizer in the States. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: They are carrying on five different companies in the same 
office under the one general manager and one set of book-keepers. There are 
five different companies and in one office in New Brunswick. I do not know 
whether they go under the same name in the United States or not; I think 
it is the Colonial but I am not positive. 


The CHarrMaAN: Do not say if you are not clear about it. 


Mr. Catpweuu: The “present year No. 4-6-10 is selling in Maine for 
$44.07 and $49.75 in New Brunswick or a difference of $5.68; that is on exports. 


The Cuarrman: Is it not in a short ton of 2,000 pounds?—A. Yes, and 
chemicals bought to mix at $28.04 a saving of $21.75 between the price of 
chemicals and the price of mixed goods as sold in New Brunswick, freight — 
paid to the station. 5-8-7 sold in Maine for $5.84, New Brunswick $12.28, a 
difference of $6.44 out of the same thing. Chemicals can be bought for $31.10 or 
$2.44 less than the same brand mixed. 5-7-10 selling in Maine for $14.26. in 
New Brunswick for $20.40, a difference of $6.14. The chemicals can be bought 
laid down at the station to mix the brand for $36.44 or $21.96 less than you 
get the same chemicals mixed together for. 


SR a ee a 
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Mr. McKay: How would you account for the difference in price of the 
American and Canadian? 

Mr. CautpweELL: Because there is a duty on the mixed fertilizer coming 
in from the United States; there is no duty going back into the United States. 
I have the price list here for the various years. I had the price list of the 
American Chemical Company for Carlton County, attached to this, for this 
year. 

The CuHatRMAN: It shows the same thing. 

Mr. CaLpwWELL: Yes; then let us produce the Dominion Fertilizer Company. 


The CHarRMAN: We will produce that as Exhibit 66. This company will 
no doubt be taken by surprise in this evidence and it better be put on record 
that I had some correspondence with the company and of this evidence they 
were notified and I invited them if they desired to send a man to contradict 
it they might do so. They decided they would see what Mr. Caldwell said and 
then might ask to be allowed to make representations. 

Mr. Caupwe.tu: I am afraid you will not see them; I would very much 
like to have them here. In putting these on file the prices on the price lists are 
the time price list. I have also a price list issued by the Agricultural Society 
of New Brunswick, of which I am a member, giving the price of chemicals. 
You will notice my. prices work out on the sheet will not correspond. I took 
7 per cent off for cash and added to the chemical sheets or put on the Agri- 
cultural sheets the price list of chemicals which included the amount we paid 
our men for handling. The price of chemicals is a little higher on my sheet 
than those quoted by the Agricultural Society. 

The CuamrMaAn: In making your comparison you assure us your addition 
would be absolutely identical?—A. Yes. 

The CHamMAN: We have Mr. Pedlow with us this morning. 

Mr. CaLpwEtL: Before we leave this, in case the fertilizer firms do appear 
and I know about what their statement will be that we did not use the same 
standard to make up our different chemicals—they will claim we use for 
ammonia principally nitrate of soda which might be cheaper. I want to 
give you a list of what composed our ammonia and which is the same as they 
use. 

The Cuarrman: If it is the same, why put it on record? 

Mr. CaLpweii: It might be contradicted. 

The CuarrMan: Wait until it is contradicted and then contradict the con- 
tradictor. The whole point of the matter is these gentlemen sell the same 
product very much cheaper in Maine than they do in New Brunswick. 

Mr. CaLtpwELL: It comes out of the same bin practically. 


The CHarrMAN: Even if it comes out of different bins. 
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Dominion Ferrinizer Co., Lrp. 
Sr. Srepuen, N.B. 
New Brunswick Price List for 1921 
100 Lb. 167 Lb. 
Grade Cash Bags Bags Bbls. 
Dominion Pive-Bicht-sevens..-50). wns $83. .47 $91.25 $90.75 $96.25 
Dominion Four-Bight:Sevenis): tie.tiiy.). 26. Lei.) Ne) ee 86.90 85.50 91.00 
Dominion Four-Bightel uy, 2 at spo. 3 ee (la 78.00 77.50 83.00 
1DLosoawhibtoysysSiovbarci wp Cale tiseyn Goin em wa ata en cob 76.03 83.25 82.75 88.25 
Dominion 'ThreeWight-Siv.s. Lae ice. ad) ee 78.00 77.50 83.00 
Damhinion. DhreesWight-P our f, 8:23). . oa a ee ee 12 aD 12425 pi har (ss 
Dominion Lwo-Ninesone. fee. ae ee 60.50 60.00 65.50 
Discount on quantity orders furnished on request. 
Exursit No. 67 
Dominion Fertmizer Co., Lrp. 
Str. SrepHen, N.B. 
New Brunswick Price List for 1921-22. 
100 Lb. 167 Lb. 
Grade Bags Bags Bbls. 
Dominion 444-7-10..........0.0.02 $70.75 $70.25 $74.75 
Dominion ©6-10. . 20 peepyyespes. wield. Bae; Atege. ee 67.50 67.00 71.50 
Dominion 5-8-7) 06.2006 ns 6 co ae ee 70.25 69.75 74.25 
Dbfitthidn 9-1. MOSUL Ald. Bene ie ee ee 66.50 66.00 70.50 
Dominion B8Beey. dpyre «(aly ge 4 ee EE ee eer 59.00 58 .50 63 .00 
Dominion 29-8 eee ce a 63.00 62.50 67 .00 
Domitian 3-8... (Gi 0. . 07... VE 56.75 56.25 60.75 
Demimions3-8-6.. .: wa pe miely. - ged boa oe 61.50 61.00 65.50 
Dominion 48-6: ....25.4. oan ge 65.25 64.75 69.25 
Dominiew 2G. .9t. e) LIL DR ee ee 53.00 52.50 57.00 
Discount on quantity orders furnished on request. 
Exuisir No. 68 
Dominion Fertinizer Co., Lip. 
Sr. SrepHen, N.B 
Maine Price List for 1921-22. 
100 Lb. 167 Lb. 
Grade Bags Bags Bbls. 
Dominion 4)4-7-10.. 6. es sb s sgo es es ae ee $61.75 $61.25 $65.75 
Dominion 446-10... /o..4. 5.0.50. 50 ee 58.50 58 .00 62.50 
Dominion 5-8-7. 0... ES ee 61 sey 60.75 65.25 
Dominion 458-7 2.0066.) eck ela Le ee 75.50 57.00 61.50 
Domunion@-8-+4.. 3.) es a 54.00 53.50 58.00 
Dominion 3-O-b. ee. ee 47.75 47.25 51.75 
Dominion 428-6; 2 22% fab. eo. 56.25 55.75 60.25 
Dominion:2-9-1 ... Po. oo eee 44.00 43.50 48.00 


Discount on quantity orders furnished on request. 
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PRICE LIST OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 1922 


AGRICULTURAL Society No. 126 
F. S. Taylor, Secretary, Florenceville, N.B. 


APPROXIMATE QUOTATIONS: 


Per Ton 
Nitrate of Seda 184 per cent Ammonia.:-..-.. .. ..~ $6700 
Sulphate of Ammonia 25 per cent Ammonia .. .. .. 64 00 
Tankage 10 per cent Ammonia, 15 per cent B. P. L... 51 50 
Acid, Fhosphate.16 per cent, Phosphoric Acid ............. ,..26 00 
Muriate of Potash 50:per cent K20-cx:a.sveeuerv. .. 46 00 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MIXING 


225 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 200 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lbs. Tankage, 
900 Ibs. Acid Phosphate, 280 lbs. Potash. 
5-8-7—$34.90 


800 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 225 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lbs. Tankage, 
900 Ibs. Acid Phosphate, 280 Ibs. Potash. 
5-8-7-—$34.50 


200 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 150 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lbs. Tankage, 
700 Ibs. Acid Phosphate, 400 Ibs. Potash. 


4-6-10—$32.25 
5-7-10—$36.00 


2-8-2—$21.40 


Add 14 per cent to these prices for Secretary’s commission. 
Make up your requirements and mail or phone to Secretary at once. 


Exuisit No. 70 


CASH PRICES OF MIXED FERTILIZERS IN MAINE AND NEw BRUNSWICK, 1921; ALSO PRICES OF CHEMICALS TO 
MAKE THE SAME BRANDSIN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Prices in New Chemicals for same analysis, in 
Analysis Prices in Maine Brunswick Difference New Brunswick 
(oT ile ae 5G eae ee & $58.12 $72.07 $13.95 
Pee RA ol sacha: 70.45 84.40 13.95 Price Saving 
Mast. they, gt 63.01 76.96 13.95 50.62 | 26.34 
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Exursir No. 71 


CASH PRICES OF MIXED FERTILIZERS IN Maint anD New BruNSwIcK, 1922; ALSO PRICES OF CHEMICALS TO 
MAKE SAME BRANDS IN NEw BRUNSWICK. 


Price in New Chemicals for same analysis in 
Analysis Price in Maine Brunswick Difference New Brunswick. 
Price Saving 
AEG AO ihc eee $54.94 $62.31 $7.37 Sa73 $29.58 
Ey CCB aie rm ae 56.50 64.67 8.17 35.02 29.65 


Exursir No. 72 


CASH PRICES OF MIXED FERTILIZERS IN MAtNE AND New Brunswick, 1923; ALSO PRICES OF CHEMICALS TO 
MAKE SAME BRANDS, AND ANALYSIS IN New BRUNSWICK. 


Price in New Chemicals for same analysis in 
Analysis Price in Maine Brunswick Difference New Brunswick. 
Price | Saving 
RO ee $44.07 $49.75 $5.68 $28.04 $21.71 
BARU athe eet 46.41 52.54 6.13 31.10 21.44 
Se ylOe ey es 48.26 54.40 6.14 32.44 21.96 


Exursit No. 73 


GUY G. PORDER CO) Evin» 
Successor to 
PORTER-MANZER-LIMITED 


POTATOES 
Perth, N.B., Canada, 
March 15, 1921. 
Hon. T. W. Caldwell, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir:— 
Complying with your request of the 4th instant, we are pleased to advise 
that fertilizer im Aroostook county, Maine, is selling at the present time as fol- 
lows :— 


Bbls. In Bags 
4-8-4 . 'sG6800 per tenmet).. .. .. $62.50 per ton 
5-8-4... eset 5 Dr ae es RB7-5D per ton 
5-8-7 22 3. ee, SO eee per ton 
4-8-6 2... Gulia eeeete.. $07.05 per ton 
Coy Mann nMNRNN (FEC) 2 0 Pe Sec ReaRIMR A er 6 BS per ton 


These prices in barrels, $5.50 per ton less in bags, $1.50 per ton less in car 
lots, $3 less per ton in 250 ton lots. We have requested several Canadian com- 
panies to furnish us with their prices and as soon as we hear from them we will 
advise you, but we think that you are probably in a better position to secure 
their prices than we are. 

Yours truly, 


Guy G. Porter Co., Limited. 
Maine prices. 
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FLORENCEVILLE, N.B. 
March 16, 1923. 


T.,W. CaLpweE.i, M.P. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Catpweitu.—Your letter received last night and while the Society 
has again split up and ordered their fertilizers from our local buyers I 
succeeded in getting their prices cut to the following prices: 


ete WN cls, ac. SaUMRRG oon. 4». | dooss saiie «ae 
melphate of AmmoniaG) Of. Uae, .. 2. 2... 74 OO 
ein BAECs) ia east ule OL. we ce el 
PIM EMMS NAR cease nk se =, tie <Syen inet econ nelle 
Martate WiCPotash ee ATR ALA AES SP 2G 


Now 5-8-7 made up as follows,—225 pounds nitrate of Soda, 200 Sul. of 
Amm., 100 pounds Tank, 900 Acid phos., 280 potash. 
Price $31.10. 


5-7-10 
22a,oumds . Nit... Sodas..:.... ytd. i). Jean Gee AD 
200 i SUA os Ae ci 7 40 
100 a CTpeimice cr rset al ein kh ck a A 2 99 
800 ie Acid Phos) i457 ee 7 10 
400 if MP OUASING 7Ol oo eer cane vines eR 7 45 
Ota ee ee ne eee er ee 
4-6-10 
M7 NGG HOOMa bo se ne ne 
SOP ASU NOI ee ee a) oD 
LOOM aril meat rie EES, Rie RAS Ce Ree 2 99 
HUORENCICR TOS tr ee ee 6, 21 
400-Potasht sa ee eee 7-45 
Total. O6 Newer oh: $28 04 
4-8-4 Price $23.57 
2-8-2 Price $17.40 
Now 3-9-10. 
rane emer OL AOU oar ns ee ie 
100 a SULMole Army yt A ee 6y 740) 
100 Ae Out ame BT BMS, EO I, ae 2 99 
1,050 i AGOMBIOS HNC NEREe SA ie ae 9 32 
400 e Watashi 1. us ee Be oe 7 45 
AMON ee PA ee ene oe 7 2846 


Of course you know these prices are all Cash. 


I have tried to make these formulas as accurate as I could as I know 
the Co’s. would make them just as exact and in some cases no doubt under 
what they should be. I could have given you a still better price by pur- 
chasing from two Co’s. For comparison McCain sold Tankage for $47 per ton 
and Nitrate Soda for $63 per ton so if you wish to make a still greater dif- 
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ference why you can use them figures on those two ingredients. It would 
make $1 on mixture. I rec’d your copy of what you make mention of but 
have not had time to read it so far. I also rec’d Mr. Baxter speech. Many 
thanks keep us posted, and I hope you can succeed in getting prices down 
where they should be as mixed prices are prohibitive. Am enclosing the 
Dominion list. 


Sincerely 
F. §. Taylor. 


Exursit No. 75 


CONSIGNMENT CONTRACT 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Boston Sales Department, 92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Arstook Country 


PO nO Fea nc! ACR not che ie a aim eM ammeiels 192055. 

DOs eee nce cso ee ee oc bh ORR FCS REE BE es ee a ok. ee of 

FINO WEIN sac i RG ie BE hs ee cr ae eI County... . 3+. cae. ieiiey epee, ee 

MaibAddredsis 0 2.1645 ae cea aie County... ...-. ope Re 5 bese - - tate: 200M... Ses 

REO: Statignye ee oon: eye ae eee eae ance County: <3. ae eae. State. ane... . ae gee 
ATrIVe DY: CAE J Bishce ous CU see ee Railroad 

We hereby appoint you anagent ap) 8) eee for the sale on commission of our fertilizers 


of the following named brands on the following terms and conditions, and in such quantities as may he 
mutually agreeable. 


Price per ton of 2,000 
Order lbs. at your railroad 
les 2 station 
rands lies 

2 Ay = a In new or 

‘ 8. | sd) ag second 
Size a la Ay In hand 100- 

Tons Package Bbls. lb. bags 
Qs Ee es eee Great Eastern Superior Potato Grower... ... AA S| 74 $48 50 $44 50 
be... eee Great Eastern Potato Special..............1 ae S37 50 70 46 70 
Cengage ps Rs Great Eastern High Grade Potato Manure..| 4{ 6] 10 bt 35 47 35 

me een a ee ee Great Eastern Northern Maine Potato 

Special. snwanece. 40; Pee eee Sean ne bal Sula & 54 40 50 40 
g Br eit alls ie em pe Great Eastern Leaden a... e8- ts ee GG. Dag lO) 55 85 51 85 
Dickegeds ovsse toe [le cae esse de wit cle se e'aled 6 able bles Sie Ghats ole len ee er ree EG) ol | he a ee ee 
aera (ie en renee (SPER ee he Oo owe oe eadngeeee eee la eo oo ge 


Goods in 167 lb. bags 50c per ton less, or in 200 lb. bags 75c per ton less than 100 lb. bags. 
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CONSIGNMENT CONTRACT 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Boston Sales Department, 92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


CaRLETON CouNTY 


WY Pete 2S S05, Sy Oy ee eee 192. 
Ce et rN) eer me AVR OPEN MT EN  bes B , cawiu lhe tues « slaps « aban peep. ilere eae nmsevee a of 
Nowine pee el BS oi OBO) sang.) AO. oes Goumnity er. peri ge a N.B 
JMG ya tra ler iste SN SSSSIC SSE GE est COR a COUNT iis ea ce ct cies oa a ea N.B 
TR. TR SHOR, Oe SR REG I ial a ern COUDEY Fe cee oe cin Sey in ee N.B 
J Von, lone guaiaes Smale eyelets Wie: ARN BIS aM es ad cae Railroad 
Welherepyanpomtiyouamacentiatian. 008 )4 caja. den io ool eses for the sale on commission of our fertilizers 


of the following named brands on the following terms and conditions, and in such quantities as may be 
mutually agreeable. 


Price per ton of 2,000 
Order 3 lbs. at your railroad 
a hes a station in carload lots 
Brands Gh (Pe Elicia icy 

SO [ig S/Py em fom In new or 

Size s ad Seed In second 
Tons Package Zig la ay Bbls. |hand 100- 
lb. bags 
Conc) eee | PERI ee oh |e al A Aad Rm Ae RM eee 0 3:29). 04 31. 62/10 $58 00 $54 00 
(Fo ssh lho at MPD LAPT ee PE OTE SET Ee HIE Oe 4-10 od 8 7 61 00 57 00 
2 = gare, Geeta aie abicguagel G5 aa gn a Re Mes a a ty (alt 0) 63 00 59 00 
Gs Gab OE: Soe) eee Cle Regen Sieh een oe emia en ARINIOnaamet Home| oy (tices) | ie lla eS aes OS a 


Goods in 167 lb. bags 50c per ton less, or in 200 lb. bags 75c per ton less than 100 lb. bags. 


Isaac Exxtis Peptow called, and made affirmation. 


By the Chairman: 
You are a merchant I understand?—A. Yes. 
What sort of business do you conduct?—A. Departmental store. 
Chiefly confined to Dry Goods?—A. Yes. 
You do not handle boots and shoes?—A. No. 
Or groceries?—A. No. 
You carry on business in the town of Renfrew?—A. Yes. 
. What was your average turnover for the last four or five years roughly? 
—A. About $105,000. 
. You were born in the north of Ireland?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got your education there and served your apprenticeship and came 
out to this country as a young man years ago?—A. I served my apprenticeship 
in the City of Dublin and came to this country in 1883. 

Q. Establishing yourself in Renfrew?—A. First in Kingston and after- 
wards in Renfrew. 

Q. You went to Kingston and served in a store there?—A. Yes, employed 
there. 

Q. Worked in a store?—A. Yes, a two year term I think. 

Q. And then went to Renfrew?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are interested in comparing the financial or economical position 
of the farmer in 1913 and to-day. You have kindly prepared a statement 
of comparative prices of cotton goods for 1913 and 1923. We will produce 


LOQLLOQLLO 


ce) 
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this statement in the record as Exhibit No. 77. Exhibit No. 77 shows in the 
first column the prices that were paid the wholesaler; what prices are these? 
—A. They are the manufacturer’s prices. In some cases the price quoted will 
be less discount to the wholesale or jobbing trade for reselling, that is to say 


the manufacturer in some cases issues a price list of selling prices for the 
jobber or wholesaler. 


Exutisit No. 77 


CoMPARATITVE STATEMENT OF PRICES OF Cotton Goons, 1913-1923 


sess Spring, 1913 | Spring, 1923 

Ag GaAs SU ACK im gis ececasci6lss cysus oy? <fdiosas <ethestersy-nsantcl eu iier tus teens eis ween ean 17 -39 
8oz. Denim. ile oe ee ok ee -154 +35 
30/360 Stripe Blannelette ssc ce diecsspsicphes sec ueslgge acapella Ba een -062 ‘17 
DPD. 10 White Saxony, Wlannelette: (fi. .0..... 0). ue 07 “172 
iibex: 12/4 ilannelette| Blankets (Textile)... 4:24... ogee ee 1-25 2-35 
Grain BagasvX¢.2 bust, per 100}e..5....%... 00.2 25-00 41-50 
2a WnessiGinehamyel,.. 4. be doc Ue ek Se a -07 -16 
B..25-Bleached.Cotton, 25”. 315.85. @ 0...) .0.. 0.00 er +044 +082 
5. 48 ss Slog aol ae Bee ern, ey 093 -184 
SozmnGrey\ Cotton Duch. 29/305.84. i. s:.. a 143 274 
Sr Bleach Sheeting, Best; Plain..2y: 4.) 32... .. eee 274 492 
HeavyniGir. 40" P. Catton)... od) ib ee 153 283 
Wihtite- Quilts; 60284. evcsed eve teeiordiccawun bee bet ihe ieeoene acme “75 1-35 
BengaliCotton, 36" 4.0.0). och vidi ee ee -06 +113 
GreyiCottonisoly. 101} b. ek ee “113 +212 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd. Montreal Cottons Wabasco Coy. 

Dominion Textile Empire Cottons 


Q. The comparison would be just, would it not. This would obtain in 
both years?—A. It has to be as it is from the price list compiled by the manu- 
facturers. 

Q. Mr. Pedlow we note these prices have increased almost twice in some 
cases, in some cases not quite twice but in most cases more than 
twice; now in connection with all the goods that you sell, what 
would you say was the increase in price this spring over the spring ten years 
ago?—A. Taking this list as a basis, and I think it fairly well represents com- 
modities handled by me, a moderate estimate would be at least twice. 

Q. Therefore if a lady goes in a store to-day with a twenty dollar bill— 
goes into your store to-day with a twenty dollar bill,—she cannot buy any 
more than she could have bought with a ten dollar bill ten years ago?—A. In 
my judgment she could not buy as much. 

Q. She could not buy as much?—A. No, possibly she would require $25 
to buy as much to-day as she could ten years ago for $10; that is on the average. 

Q. On thé average certain goods will have increased more and certain 
will not have increased as much?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand if she went in with a $20 bill desiring to buy a number 
of different articles she would not get any more than half as much as she 
could have got with a $10 bill ten years ago?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. You keep in close touch with your own business?—A. I manage it 
myself do the buying myself and the marking of the prices on the merchandise. 

@. Now in your buying of goods have you come across a practice which 
we are inclined to believe is prevalent of price fixing by manufacturers and 
others?—A. Yes. The prices are fixed by the manufacturer in many cases at 


which the goods must be sold by the jobber to the retailer and in the event of 
(Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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these prices not being maintained by the jobber or wholesaler he will lose his 
discount from the list price which is the entire profit, and will incur the further 
possibility of being shut off the manufacturer’s list. 

Q. Take the Canadian cottons. What goods do they sell on list prices 
less discount?—A. The Canadian Cotton Company sell ginghams, galateas and 
flannelette blankets, at list prices less discount. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I find very much difficulty in the evidence, in reading it over im- 
mediately after that the points are not clearly brought out in connection with 
some of the facts. I would like to ask the question—you say that if this 
wholesaler does not maintain the price set by the manufacturer he is liable 
to be struck off the jobber’s list?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that mean he would not be able to buy from other manufacturers 
as well as this one?—A. I presume so. 

Q. It would not only apply to this one commodity?—A. They would cease 
to supply him altogether. 

Q. He would cease to have the privilege of buying as a jobber from the— 
A. Manufacturer. 

Q. Not only this commodity but others?—A. All the goods that they 
produce. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. From any other manufacturer?—A. Any other manufacturer in the 
same line. 


By the Chairman: \ 


Q. Now these ginghams and flannelette blankets are they matters of large 
consumption?—A. They are very generally used in every home. 

Q. Your trade will be with the farmers who surround Renfrew to a large 
extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed any similarity of prices charged by all those with 
whom you have come into contact as manufacturers or wholesalers in respect 
to flannelette blankets?—A. Yes, they are identical, 

Q. No matter whether they come from the Canadian Cotton Limited or 
Dominion Textile manufacturers?—A. Yes. Flannelette blankets are manu- 
factured by the Canadian Cottons Limited and the Dominion Textile Limited. 
When the prices change with one firm they change with the other. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Separate and distinct firms from the one standpoint?—A. I am not 
in a position to say how far they are interlocked; they are very distinct 
organizations in business. 

Q. Do you say the change in price in flannelette blankets occurs precisely 
at the same time?—A. Yes, identically. 

Q. Take the Dominion Textile Manufacturer of flannelette blankets; they 
sell their flannelette blankets on the list price less discount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell what other lines this company sells in the same manner? 
—A. That is to say the Dominion Textile? 

Q. Yes.—A. They sell on list price to the jobber less discount, prints, wash 
goods, printed duck, twills, steel clad galateas; I think this is the complete 
ranges that they have listed. 

Q. These are all goods of wide consumption?—A. Yes, and are sold through 
the jobber or wholesaler to the retail trade at prices set by manufacturers. 

Q. Take another company, the Canadian Cottons Limited, what do they 


sell?—A. Cotton goods and eiderdowns. 
{Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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Q. Do they sell in the same manner?—A. Yes, they are sold in exactly 
the same manner. 

Q. If these list prices are not abided by what happens?—A. The firm is 
shut off the list of jobbers. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Does that apply to your retail price?—A. It has no bearing on the 
retail price. 
Q. You can sell for what you like?—A. Yes, on these particular com- 
modities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Leaving the textiles; have these gentlemen any question about textiles 
to ask. Leaving textiles have vou ever seen any evidence of price fixing or 
combines in respect to collars?—A. Yes, I have evidence here of the fact. 

Q. What was the name of the collar you had this experience with?—A. 
The Arrow Brand Collars manufactured by Cluett, Peabody Co., of Montreal. 

Q. Tell us the story will you?—A. These are sold direct by the manufac- 
turer to the retail trade and the prices, wholesale and retail, which are set by the 
manufacturer, change automatically. 

Q. When you say change automatically do you mean to say all the manu- 
facturers send out notice telling of changes about the same day?—A. Yes, all 
exactly the same date. 

Q. Give us evidence of that?—A. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that the 
evidence I have,is two or three years old but the same system prevails to-day. 
The firm that I was obtaining my supplies from of collars, declined to supply 
me further because I refused to maintain the price set by them on their product. 

Q. Were you asking more or less for the collar?—A. The price they set 
was 25 cents each and I sold them at 20 cents each or three for 50 cents, the 
same price they were being sold for in the United States. 

Q. Made by an allied company?—A. Made by the Cluett Peabody; same 
firm. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Had you been charging 30 cents a piece do you think there would have 
been any kick?—A. Absolutely none. They sent out a notice and here is one 
and on the same day, the same year I got one from W. G. & R., another firm. I 
have not got the Tooke Brothers notice with me. They also sent out notices at 
the same time, also in the identical same words notifying the retailer of the change 
in price, wholesale and the retail. 

@. Would that mean you would have to raise the price on the stock you 
would then have on hand?—A. Undoubtedly so. You have to maintain the 
price named by the manufacturer. 

Q. The manufacturer’s price went up and ordered you to put your price up 
to 25 cents, you would have to charge that price on the collars you had in 
stock?—-A. Automatically the day you received notice it is incumbent upon 
you to change the price. . 

Q. Even on the goods you had on hand?—A. Yes, if the price was a reduc- 
tion you would have to change to the lower price. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do they send out notice of the reduction in price?—A. Yes, of any 
change up or down. 


(Mr. I. E. Pedlow.) 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Suppose you had quite a large stock on hand and they ordered you to 
cut the price, do they protect you?—A. No protection whatever. I never 
received any. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


‘Q. Have there been any reductions in the price lately?—A. The price on 
collars, take for instance the notice I have of January 2, 1920, the wholesale 
price is quoted at $2.60. Retail 35c. each. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Per dozen?—A. Yes, and the retail price is 35 cents each, or 3 for a 
dollar; now the price to-day is $1.90 per dozen and the retail price is 25 cents 
each. That retail price is named by the manufacturer which must be main- 
tained. 

Q. You took the bother of finding out what the wholesale and retail prices 
of the United States in the: same collar are. You can give them to the Com- 
mittee?—A. I might say the name of my correspondent is confidential. This 
is general information but I cannot disclose my correspondent’s name. 

Q. You have no doubt the information you are giving us is correct?—A. Ab- 
solutely correct; I had it in writing. It is from a friend in the city of New 
York. I wrote him the time I had the difficulty with Cluett Peabody for infor- 
mation as to the wholesale and retail prices there. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Your correspondent is a man in a position to know?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
The price wholesale—he got this information direct from the Arrow people, and 
it is $1.60 per dozen, and at the same time the price in Canada was $1.90 per 
dozen. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. The same collar?—A. Same quality and brand. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The same quality?—-A. I am assured by the manufacturer in Canada it 
is made from the same material and imported from their own manufacturer in 
the United States and imported into Canada. It is made from the same cloth 
and his further information to me is they manufacture them under cheaper 
conditions in Canada than in the United States. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Any duty on the material?—-A. There is a duty but they get a special 
rate; that is just on the raw material. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would be cotton?—A. Yes. I think it is 175 per cent for manu- 
facturing purposes, they obtain a special rate. 
By Mr. Catpwe.u: The amount of duty on material entering into the collar 
would be infinitesimal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The collars are finished here?—A. I might say further in this corres- 
pondence, from the inquiries made by my correspondent, and he obtained the 
information that in the United States the price is $1. 60 per dozen. That is to 


say the wholesale price. 
{Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Would not the material, the outside of the collar, might not that be 
linen?—A. In Canada collars are made out of cotton, and to a large extent in 
the States and nothing else but cotton. 

Q. The Old Country collars are made with linen?—A. Yes, but not in every 
instance. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Our linen collars are made out of cotton?—A. Yes, they laundry better. 
Frost is harder on the linen than on the cotton, consequently the cotton collar 
will last longer. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. The linen breaks easily?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

(). Passing from collars will you touch on hosiery; tell us your experience 
with hosiery ?—A. I had an experience with a firm in Montreal who were selling 
agents for Niagara Maid silk hosiery. 

Q. Maid being spelt M-A-I-D?—A. Yes. A certain brand, No. 100, I pur- 
cl:ased a quantity at $16 per dozen less 4 per cent discount, and marked these 
at my normal rate of profit at $1.75 per pair, about a third profit for retailing. A 
competitor of mine who buys the same line of merchandise had the same line 
marked $2.00, and he wrote to the firm complaining about me underselling and 
the result was the firm declined to supply me any further. 

Q. You were making a good reasonable profit?—A. Quite sufficient for my 
business—ample. 

Q. Mr. Pedlow you have been able to get along fairly well in life from a 
financial standpoint?—A. I have no reason to complain. 

Q. ‘You did not inherit any money?—A. Not a dollar. 

Q. Anything you have got has been made by efficient business principles 
which you adopted in this case?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Any way you were not charging a big enough spread to satisfy the 
manufacturer and they would not allow you any more goods?—A. The other 
man complained, he said he could not do business and make enough money sell- 
ing at the same price as I did, consequently the wholesale firm refused to sell me 
any further. 

Q. You were not charging a big enough profit?—A. No. Not to suit them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. This manufacturer fixed the price when you bought the goods?—A. No, 
he said nothing to me until the complaint was made by my competitor. 

Q. You bought the goods and paid for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without any understanding?—A. Yes. 

Q. Later they refused to supply you any further?—A. Yes. When they 
found out I was selling lower than my competitor in Renfrew they cut me off 
and refused to sell additional supplies. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Has the witness finished with his collars, Mr. Chairman? 
Bu the Chairman: 
Q: We can take it for granted that the story he has told us is correct; did 
you get any more collars?—A. They refused to supply me. 
[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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By Mr. Milne: 
Q. I would like to ask if they were the only concern manufacturing collars?— 
A. There are only two in Canada at the present time. 
Q. You could not buy from the other?—A. I fancy I could have bought 
from the other but I didn’t try. Then I am up against the same proposition, 
they also had a price set. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
Do you buy directly from the manufacturers or through the jobbers?— 
A. Some goods—merchandise like collars and shirts they are sold by the manu- 
facturer direct to the retail trade, but take other goods, other stocks of merchan- 
dise such as cotton goods they are sold only through the jobber and wholesale 
firms and the large retailer. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You spoke of shirts being sold by the manufacturer to the retailer; does 
that apply to dress shirts or working shirts?—-A. Any kind of shirts. 
Q. Does that apply to underclothing?—A. Yes, underclothing also is sold 
to a large extent but not altogether, by the manufacturer to the retailer. 


By Mr. Clifford: 

Q. Do I understand you to say they fix the price at which you must retail 
the goods?—A. In shirts they are not as standard in appearance as collars and 
you cannot standardize a garment of that kind. 

Q. Take the case of ducking for instance and flannelette——A. Those are 
standard goods. 

Q. They fix the price at which they must be sold?—A. By the wholesaler 
or jobber to the retailer and unless the price is maintained they will refuse to 
supply further; the wholesaler will lose the trade discount which is his profit. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Do these collars have names, what you might call trademark?—A. They 
are all branded by the manufacturers, branded like the Arrow Brand. 

Q. They advertise a certain brand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they advertise a certain price?—A. Yes, the retail price. 

Q. They advertise that?—A. Yes, take up any daily paper and you will 
find Arrow collars advertised in Canada at 25 cents each; in the United States 
you will find the same collar at 20 cents each, or 3 for 50c. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That advertising is done by the manufacturer?—A. In that case it is, 
unless it is over the name of some retailer. 


By Mr. Clifford: 
_ Q. I do not know whether you stated, have you evidence to show that these 
prices are fixed by the manufacturer in consultation with each other?—A. Well, 
I would be inclined to conclude as a matter of evidence, receiving documents of 
this kind on the same date and also in the same wording, giving the same price 
that there must be an understanding of some kind. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not think that was a mere coincidence?—A. I cannot get my- 


self to believe that. 
(Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would it be possible for one manufacturer to compel his retailer to sell 
at a certain price if others were not maintaining that price; if others were sell- 
ing under he would not be selling any goods at all?—A. No. The independent 
operation was carried on up to a few years ago, when an understanding, at least, 
was arrived at by which the prices were fixed, both wholesale and retail. 


The CuatrMaNn: I wish to interrupt a moment. The main Agricultural 
Committee meets at eleven o’clock, and I do not wish to keep this Committee 
in session. We will adjourn until four o’clock. Before you go, I may say that 
T have received a telegram from Mr. Sidney Anderson, who was the chairman 
of a joint Committee of a similar nature of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who examined into agricultural conditions in the United States. Mr. 
Anderson is coming here on the 25th. Mr. King is also coming on the 25th. 
We should have Mr. Gagnon next week. We are anxious to get finished up with 
some points next week; I feel that we should terminate our work along some of 
these lines by the end of next week anyway, and we must therefore proceed 
faster. We will therefore adjourn now until four o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the chairman, presiding. 


The CuHatrMAN: Members of the Committee, I would like if possible to 
let Mr. Pedlow go a few minutes before 5 o’clock, so that he may catch his train 
for Renfrew. With your permission, I will take him over the ground which I 
have gone over with him, and then there may be time to question him. 


Mr. Prepitow recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Pedlow, you have some information to give to the Committee, 
regarding congoleum rugs where the price is fixed by the manufacturers?—A. I 
have pleasure in presenting to the Committee, a printed price list that is issued 
by this concern, the Congoleum Company of Canada, Limited. The price list 
sets forth the wholesale price, f.o.b., at the factory at Montreal, and the con- 
sumers’ price, that is to say, the retail price at which their product must be 
sold by retailers. 


The CuHamMan: I think we will file that list as Exhibit 78. 


[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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Exursit No. 78 


Gop SEau 


CONGOLEUM Tue Gotp Swat 1s A Positive PLEDGE or SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEE 
Satisfaction guaranteed Confidential Price List Effective December 1, 1921 
etc. 
Gop Seat ConcoLteum Art Rucs 
Wholesale 
Size in Feet Price F.0.B. Consumers Packed Approximate 
Factory Price ShippingWeights 
lix 9 $ 1 50 $ 2 25 Six Rugs to 50 lbs. 
Six 9 3 00 4 60 a Carton 153° 
45x 9 4 50 6 75 Individually adit “ 
6iax \9 6 00 9 00 He DCs 
7ix 9 7 50 11 25 ve Oo 
PIxIF 9 00 13 50 ¥ a6 ES 
9 x10} 10 50. 15, 75, ¥ ON 
9 x12 12 00 18 00 - soit 
Gop Seat ConGoLteUM FLooR CovERING 
2 yards wide 55c. 85c. About 60 sq. 225 Ybs. 
yds. per Roll 
SMALL ConGoLEUM Rucs 
IZx 3 $ 0 30 $ 0 50 60 to a crate 94 Ibs. 
ox 3 0 75 Tale 30 ie 102 ¢s “ 
3x) 145 115 i pega) Individually eae 
Sox 6 1 50 Me's Ly is “ 


MapbE In CANADA—BY CANADIANS—FOR CANADIANS 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
1270 Sr. Patrick Street, MONTREAL 


Witness: I would just like to add in that connection that these people are 
very anxious that goods made in Canada, by Canadians should be used by 
Canadians, but I find that in the printing of their advertising matter, they are 
such patriotic Canadians that they have it done in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you noticed that in connection with other people of the same sort? 
—A. The same exactly obtains in regard to the Arrow collars concern. They 
have a large proportion of their advertising printed in the United States. 

Q. There is the Dominion Oilcloth Company. Do they set prices for the 
wholesaler, less a discount?—A. They issue a printed price list in the same man- 
ner as the textile people, and the coloured cotton people, for the guidance of the 
wholesale trade. That is ‘to say, the wholesale trade must follow the prices 
indicated on this price list. This (indicating document) is a copy of it. It is 
public property; there is nothing private about it. It is supplied by the manu- 
facturers for the controlling of prices from the wholesaler to the retailer. 


(Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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Q. What will happen to the wholesaler if he breaks that price?—A. The 
same as would happen in the case of other manufacturers; they would just cease 
to supply the merchandise if he did not maintain the prices indicated by them, 
and the wholesaler would lose the profit. 

Q. In order to demonstrate the pyramiding of customs tariff and sales tax, 
there has been prepared under your direction or by you, in collaboration with 
others, a memorandum, copies of which I now hand to the members of the Com- 
mittee showing the pyramiding of the sales tax and customs duty in connection 
with importation. The first memorandum will be filed as Exhibit 79. 


Memorandum filed and marked Exhibit 79. 


Exurtsit No. 79 


Memorandum produced with evidence of Isaac E. Pedlow showing pyramiding 
of customs tariff and sales tax. 


We take the case of a wholesale merchant in Canada who imports from the 
United States a bill of goods of the price of $100.00, on which the duty is 35 
per cent. He sells at an ordinary trading profit of 25 per cent to the retailer, 
who in turn resells it to the ultimate consumer at a further trading profit of 
33 1-3 per cent. 


The goods when imported cost the wholesaler, $145.00, made up as follows: 


Invoice -Price:-of - Goods. = se-s3-eeeeeatee es -$100-00 
Duty :0D Same, .¢s pind&s:| «4g ee a <P ee 
Sales Tax of 33 per cent on invoice price plus duty.. 5 06 
Freight- and Packing....—-+~+—~e rer eee 5 00 

Total joc sae ee oe a IAD 06 


When the Wholesaler sells he adds a trading profit of 

25 per cent on the laid down cost, i.e. 25 per 

cent on $145:06, vig. ee |. ae 26 
To which he adds on the invoice a sales tax of 

24 per Gent, Oly anes eee ae 4 08 


Cost to the Retailer 3. ee ISS 40 


This $185.40 is made up of the following items: 
Invoice price of goods plus 25 per cent profit (or $25) $125 00 
35 per cent duty plus 25 per cent profit thereon 
($S8i75) ose ures. eee ee peron. ge here ee 
Freight and Packing plus 25 per cent profit ($1.25) G-2a 
Ist sales tax of $5.06 plus 25 per cent thereon ($1.26) 6 32 


Sales. tax. on 24: per ,centyompSPSRG2 pneda. 1 jes: 4 08 
Total its 003.0), DORRRE AD RIG 2499529185440 

The selling price of the wholesaler, or purchasing price 
to the retailer is therefore... .... di alh thy Suen tO 


To which he adds a trading profit of 334 per CODE nary ofOileel 


Making, the .cost to, GORSUMeT eytiaets~ atl: ~ foil an ieee SEEN OD) 


This price of $247.20 to the consumer is made up of the following. 
Price of goods. 
{Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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This price of $247.20 to the consumer is made up as follows: 


mice ol fooUs... Jwone vet. So oan ene 
Wholesaler’s profit of 25 per eats -. eee 
Plus retailer’s profit of 334 per cent on $100 plus $25. 41 67 
$166 67 
Duty 35 per cent wholesaler’s profit of 25 per 
cent ($8.75) plus retailer’s profit of 334 
per cent on duty 35 per cent plus profit 
on duty $8.75 or $14.60 equals.. .. .. $35 00 
8°75 
14 60 
$ 58 35 
Freight and Packing plus wholesaler’s profit 
OleZor wer cent (GL25 ere ee CO RIG 25 
Plus retailer’s profit of 331 per cent on 
$6.25 pabeiiaS tii at \ reltntas, @ 2 09 
——— $ 8 34 
Sales Tax paid by wholesaler on price, plus ai 5 06 
Wholesaler’s profit of 25 per cent.. .. . ey, 1 26 
Plus retailer’s profit of 334 per cent on $6. Bod 2 2 
Sales Tax paid by series on sale from wholesaler 
to retailer... . ere ea ary 4 05 
Plus retailer’s profit of 334 “per Cents. 2eeae ee ae 1 35 
$247 20 
Therefore goods and profits on goods.. .. $166 67 
Freight and Packing and profits on same.. 8 34 
Dory amd retits ON ICUiUy, i - o.)4 ~ ‘ins pede ee ee 
Sales taxcs.,.and,, pEolits..0M, SAamMe:, a. (. 0 en ee 
———— $247 20 
In respect to sales tax, the Treasury gets.. Sa eo LI 
The Consumer pays.. .. Ze Ue Sls ee 
In respect to duty, the Treasury as oe en cea, ON) 
Whe ‘Consumer pays.: -... 2 es ae ea 


$69 94 $44 11 


The total imposts therefore on goods whose prime cost was $100, amounts 
to $69.94, or almost 70 per cent. 


The CuamrMANn: It deals with the case of a wholesale merchant in Canada, 
who imports from the United States a bill of goods of the price of $100, on 
which the duty is 35 per cent. He sells at an ordinary trading profit of 25 per 
cent to the retailer, who in turn resells to the ultimate consumer at a further 
trading profit of 331 per cent. Will you read this memorandum to the Com- 


mittee, Mr. Pedlow? 
Wirness: From where you left off? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
{Mr. I. E. Pedlow.} 
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Witness: (Reads) :— 
“The goods when imported cost the wholesaler $145 made up as 


follows:— 
Invoice price; of, goods. ,.-. 2) 1. see 2, @L00 00 
Duty on same... 2. ss Ge eS 35 00 
Sales Tax of 32 per cent on invoice price plus 
AUIGY: 34 mer 5 06 
Freight and Caen were ee 5 00 
$145 00 


When the wholesaler sells he adds a trading 
profit of 25 per cent on the laid down cost, 


ie. 25 per cent on $145.06, viz: ‘. 36 26 

to which he adds on the invoice a ‘sales tax 

of 24 per cent,‘Or.. . (40) )a) eee ee 4 08 
Cost to the retailer... .° ... 7 ee S185 40 


“This $185.40 is made up of the following items:— 
Invoice price of goods og 25 per cent profit 


(or $25) .. 125 00 

35 per cent duty ‘plus 25 per ‘cent ‘profit thereon 
($8275) 2) 43 75 

Freight and ‘packing plus "25 per cent profit 
($1.25) 2.8. 6 25 

1st sales tax of $5. 06 plus 25 per “cent. thereon 
($1.26) .. : ae 6 32 
Sales tax of 21 per “cent on "$181. Bee ee 4 08 
$185 40 

The selling price of the wholesaler, or purchas- 
ing price to the retailer is therefore... .. $185 40 

to which he adds a oe Pe of 334 
per cent... 61 80 
Making: the cost 06 COMSUMIEE! a ower st) eee OO 

_ “This price of $247.20 to the consumer is made up of the follow- 
ing:— 

Price.of goods:> |: ae 100 00 
Wholesaler’s profit of 25 per Gceuit) . ‘ : 25 00 

Plus retailer’s profit of 334 aoe cent on $100, 
plus $25::. oscdee see ; 41 67 
$166 67 


Duty 35 per cent plus wholesaler’s | 
profit of 25 per cent ($8.75), 
plus retailer’s profit of 334 per 
cent on duty 35 per cent, plus 
profit on duty be 75, OF "$14. 60 

equals, 9 == ae $35 00 

8 75 

14 60 


58 35 
[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.! 
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Freight and packing plus whole- 
saler’s profit of 25 per cent 


($1.25) . gies ae $ 6 25 
Plus retailer’s profit of. 331 per cent 
on $6.25, equals. . as 2 09 


= a 1 
Sales Tax paid by wholesaler on price plus uP 5 06 
Wholesaler’s profit of 25 per cent.. .. 1 26 
Plus retailer’s profit of 334 per cent on $6. oh 2 12 
Sales Tax paid by retailer on sale from whole- 
Baler Oo TChanleme ts! wane Syiala ten ail yd ih 4 05 
Plus retailer’s profit of 331 PErRCeNG I oe 1 35 
$247 20 
Therefore goods and profits on goods $166 67 
Freight and papeing and arene on 
Samet": ' 8 34 
Duty and profits on “duty.. Doe 58 35 
Sales Taxes and profits on same. 13 84 
$247 20 
In respect to sales tax, the Treasury 
DEUS tae fo Ter erika ee ee ee 911 
The consumer pays... on : 13 84 
In respect to duty, the Treasury wets, 35 00 
The® consumer ‘pays. y °42"""": : 56 10 


$69 94 §$ 44 11 


The total imports therefore on goods whose prime cost was $100, 
amounts to $69.94, or almost 70 per cent.” 


This is the first operation, which is the most simple operation possible, 
I think, that it is import by the wholesaler or commission agent and a sale 
direct to the retailer. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Mr. Pedlow, just in connection with this procedure, I would gather 
that this sales tax has been pyramided on and on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the consumer pays that tax over and over again?—A. No, they 
pay directly on the amount. The consumer pays in this statement the sales tax 
twice but the profits have been pyramided on that, and that shows the discrep- 
ancy between the amount paid to the Treasury and the amount paid by the 
consumer. 

Q. In importing these goods I understand the sales tax is collected plus 
the duty?—-A. Yes, and in some cases plus the duty and the exchange. 


The CHairMAN: The law is you pay a duty not on what the vendor in- 
voiced the goods to you at. You pay your sales tax on the amount the vendor 
invoiced the goods to you at, plus the duty you pay the Crown. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I am not quite clear as to this sales tax. In the first item, we notice 
a sales tax of 33 per cent on invoice price, plus duty, $5.06, to which he adds 
goods to make up a total of $185.40. We find a sales tax of 24 per cent. 


[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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The CHARMAN: Is not the profit on the sales tax? 
Mr. Exxiotr: To which he adds on the invoice a sales tax of 24 per cent. 


The Wirness: That is, when the wholesaler sells to the retailer, he adds 
a sales tax on the invoice, of 24 per cent. This is the second operaticn of the 
sales tax. That is the only case, except where in figuring out the details we 
add it on to the items so as to show the actual amount paid by the consumer in 
sales tax, when it becomes pyramided. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The sales tax is entered at two different points?—A. Yes. 

The CuairmMan: As the first point is somewhat removed from the con- 
sumer, there is an intervening party, the man who originally paid the sales 
tax; he must get a profit on it which he gets when he passes it along. If you 
would not mind postponing discussion on this for a moment, I have a memoran- 
dum here which I will produce as Exhibit 80, which illustrates the case in 
which goods are imported by a wholesaler, then sold to a manufacturer, then 
from the manufacturer to the retailer, and then from the retailer to the 
consumer. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. What is the number of the Exhibit? 


Exuisir No. 80 


The CuHarrMAN: This is a memorandum, showing the manner in which 
tariff and sales tax pyramid in case of importation of goods by a wholesaler, 
who, in turn, sells the goods to a manufacturer, who, in turn, sells the goods 
when manufactured, to a retailer, who, in turn, sells to the consuming public. 

“A wholesaler in Montreal imports from the United States a bill 
of goods to the value of $100.00, on which the duty is 35 per cent. He 
sells to the manufacturer at an ordinary trading profit of 25 per cent, 
which manufacturer makes it up into garments, and disregarding labour, 
re-sells the goods in manufactured form, at a profit of 334 per cent, to 
the retailer, who re-sells at a further trading profit of 334 per cent to 
the consumer. ° 

“The goods when imported cost the wholesaler $140.06, made up 
as follows (disregarding freight, packing, duty on packing, etc.) :— 


Inyoice price Of SOWG Ny eee et fos. eer iy anchor On 

Duty on same .. eee eS. 35 00 
Sales Tax (33 per cent on invoice price plus 

Cina CL a ee 5 06 

$ 140.06 


‘“‘When the wholesaler sells to the manufacturer, he adds 25 per cent on 
the laid down cost, which makes the selling price to the manufacturer 
$140.06, plus $35.01, or $175.07, to which the wholesaler has to add by 
law to his invoice sales tax of 24 per cent, or $3.93, making the cost to the 
manufacturer, $179.00. 


{Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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“This $179.00 is made up of the following items:— 

: Invoice price. . sie sateen peters’ Anll(O0), OL 
i Profit on invoice price Place: : 25 00 
; 35 per cent duty plus 25 per cent ‘profit 0 on same 43 75 
- First sales tax of $5.06 plus 25 per cent profit. . 6 32 
2 Sales tax on sale from wholesaler to manufacturer 

i (2 peneent om O175:07) <2 22 Se Te 3 93 
$179 00 


“The cost price to the manufacturer is, therefore, $179.00. To this 
the manufacturer adds (exclusive of labour) a profit of 334 per cent, or 
$59.66. He also charges a sales tax of 44 per cent on $238. 66 ($179.00 
plus $59.66), or $10.74, making the cost to the retailer $249.40. 


“This price is made up of the following items:— 


CORE, PRICE eOL OOOUS seen ia oisa sg UU 
Prom: of 20,per ceuu OM same .: .. 25 00 
aMtaculrers (LOH ox. 4 41 66 
TE ge ae 35 00 
Wholesaler’s profit ‘of 25 per ‘cent on 

Guby 5 8 75 
Manufacturer's profit of 33} per ‘cent. 

on duty plus wholesaler’s profit on 

duty 2or'on S93i75 982. 9). 250 8 14 58 
First: sales tax .. .. oe 5 06 
Wholesaler’s profit on sales tax oe), 1/26 


Manufacturer’s. profit of 334 per cent 

on first sales tax and wholesaler’s 

profit, or 334 per cent of $6.32 2 il 
Second sales tax of $3.93, plus profit 

on’ sales tax at 334. per cent 


(HB Ne S18. 1.2 i 5 24 
Third sales tax of 44 per ‘cent on “the 
Gost: to the iretailer: <2) os) «cis 10 74 


$249 40 


“On the resale of these goods to the consumer, the retailer adds his 
trading profit of 334 per cent. He adds, therefore, to the cost to him, 
$249.40, 4 of this, or $83.13, making the cost to the consumer $332.53, 
which we may dissect as follows:— 


Goods :— 
Damoice costet goods .; ... i. !2 7.) va lee a 
Wholesaler’s profit on invoice cost 25 00 
Wiamuiaciurers. “prone 5? Pyle oe: 41 66 
Retailer's Be of 334 per cent on 
$166.66 . : unten nea. 55 55 
oe a! 
Dutics and Profits on Duties :— 
Oty at, Tee TN es SLUR VL EeIE 8 39 00 
Wholesaler’s profit on duty .. .. .. 8 75 
Manufacturer’s profit on duty .. .. 14 58 
hretailer'ssprontdoniduty. 29020000 19 44 
$77 77 


[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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Sales Taxes and Profits on Sales Taxes :— 
Sales tax paid by importing whole- 


saler, 334 per gent 9) 20) eee $ 5 06 
Wholesaler’s profit of 25 per cent on 
$5.06 40.0, s05 ips) a8 opeeiey ele er 1 26 
Manutacturer’s profit of 334 per cent 
on $6.32 2. 2. Joe ee 2 
Retailer’s profit on first sales tax, 
$5.06, plus profit of importing 
wholesaler, $1.26, plus manu- 
facturer’s profit on sales tax P 
S21 2 Sl 
Sales tax from wholesaler to manu- 
facturer of 24 per cent on $175.07 3 93 
Prokt, Of ManWiaChunen: : ihooal 
Profit. ofaretailen (en 02 ee ee 1 75 
Sales tax from manufacturer to retailer 10 74 
Retailer’s profit, 334 per cent on $10.74 3 58 
$ 32 55 
Total o.oo) ee oo Ge 
“Therefore, the Treasury receives the following sales taxes:— 
First sales tax on original purchase of goods. $ 5 06 
Second sales tax on sale from wholesaler to 
manufacturer: .; heave Mee Wd Golan deci 3 93 
Third sales tax on sale from manufacturer to 
retailers «:- «ray SER ae Oe le 10 74 
$19 73 


“The consumer paid these taxes, plus profits amounting to the 
difference between $32:55 and $19.73, or $12.82 more than was received 
by the Treasury. 

“In respect to duty, the Government received $35. The consumer 
paid in respect to duty and profits on duty, $77.77, or $42.77 to collect 
$35.” 

The Witness: Just let me call your attention to a slight error in reading 
of the total sum, page 1, the amount given “ Sales tax from wholesaler to 
manufacturer, 24 per cent on $105.07.” That should be $175.07. That is at 
the bottom of the first page. Sales tax on sale from wholesaler to manufac- 
turer, 21 per cent, should be $175.07. 

The CuarrMan: Will you correct that on your copies, gentlemen. The 
figures are really proven, because, after each step we dissected them. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is just one point I would like to ask the witness, that is with 
regard to the profits: is it a general rule—has the witness any real evidence of 
the fact that the profits are usually about 335 per cent from the importer to 
the manufacturer, and from the manufacturer to the wholesaler?—A. We calcu- 
lated 25 per cent from the importer to the manufacturer. These are arbitrary, 
but they are based on my experience with the business dealing during a great 


many years. Of course, the retail end of it I am quite conversant with. 
[Mr. I. E. Pedlow.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What would you say as to the estimate you put on retail profits?—A. I 
would think that would be, on that class of commodity, a moderate advance 
because in manufacture garments they have to have fairly liberal mark-up to 
take care of reductions later on, so as to bring the general average down to 
between 30 and 334 per cent on the complete turn-over. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. The same would apply to the manufacturer? In the manufacturer’s 
profit, that would include all the labour and freight rate?—A. No, we have 
specially ommitted that. That is not at all included in that estimate. We have 
omitted the labour charge and other things than those referred to in the first 
item, $100. 

Q. Would you think the manufacturerer’s profit of 334 per cent is not too 
high, in view of the omission of the labour cost?—A. I do not think so, 

Q. I rather question that. Supposing the manufacturer had included the 
labour cost, would he have charged 334 per cent on that labour?—A. I think so, 
and I think he would still be within the usual practice in work of that kind, 
because the labour cost to the manufacturer is just as much a cost to the finished 
product as the price he pays for the goods. It is cash paid out immediately. It 
is part of his cost of the finished article. 

Q. I would have no objection at all to the manufacturer making a profit on 
his labour costs just the same as he would make on material, in the labour of 
making it up, but I doubt the possibility of the manufacturer charging 334 per 
cent profit on that basis. 

The CuarRMAN: On his turn-over on the material. 

Mr. Garpiner: Material and labour included. 


The CHairMan: My own feeling would be that the profit of 334 per cent, 
the gross profit—that is a gross profit. 334 per cent is not excessive. 


The Witness: No, it is not excessive. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. As I understand it from the evidence, this actually occurs in business.— 
A. That is from my own actual experience and knowledge, my own knowledge. 
While I have not been engaged in the manufacturing business, I am very con- 
versant with their methods of procedure and carrying on. 

Mr. Garviner: The only point I want to clear up, is, to make reasonably 
sure that that amount of profit was charged by the manufacturer, because from 
any experience I had along these lines, that would be an excessive profit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was your experience in this country? 

Mr. Garpiner: No. 

The CuairmMan: J have not been in the manufacturing business myself. I 
cannot say, but I imagine it is not an exorbitant profit. 

Mr. Garpiner: I am afraid I made a mistake in being a farmer. 

The CuHarrMaNn: I have heard others make the same suggestion. 

Q. You import goods from the United States from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain how the tariff works out in connection with goods which 
you import from the United States? I think you have some examples there?— 
A. I have some specimens picked up at random. They may bé of some value 
to you. 

Here is an advertisement of an American manufacturer who produces cotton 


dresses. This refers particularly to gingham dresses, and the price is $16.50 
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per dozen in New York; they are nice dresses, handsome gowns. I have some- 
thing similar in stock to-day, from the same firm. These cost $16.50 per dozen 
in New York, plus 35 per cent duty, plus 6 per cent sales tax when the goods are 
sold by the manufacturer in the United States or any foreign country direct to 
the retailer in Canada the sales tax in that case is 6 per cent on the cost of the 
goods or of the commodity, plus the duty. Then there is an additional cost of 
say five per cent for freight and packing charges. You will find, figuring it out, 
that that makes these garments that cost in New York $16.50 per dozen, when 
delivered anywhere in Canada, cost not less than $24 per dozen. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, the point I make in this connection is that whereas the retailer buying these 
garments in the United States, who is satisfied with a profit of say 334 per cent, 
the retailer in this country after having paid the duty, the sales tax, freight and 
packing charges would have to sell the same gowns for $3 each to have a margin 
of profit of 50 per cent; that is, it costs the consumer living in Canada one-third 
more to live and buy this kind of merchandise than it would cost her if she was 
living in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any other examples?—A. I have another example which came 
to hand a few days ago. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. I do not know whether I was mistaken or not, but you made the state- 
ment that these dresses would cost the retailer in Canada $24 per dozen?— 
A. Delivered. 

Q. And that he would have to sell them at $3 apiece?—A. To make 334 
on the returns; retail is always figured on the returns. 

Q. Your basis of retail profits is 334 on the total turnover?—A. On the total 
turnover. 

Mr. Garpiner: I made a still greater mistake going into farming, Mr. 
Chairman. ; 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Were the turnovers, the profit on the turnover there more similar to what 
Mr. Gardiner speaks of?—A. No, they would be much less; at least they would 
be in about the proportion of 334 on the cost, equal to 25 per cent on the return. 
That was the basis then, but conditions have changed wonderfully in salaries 
and expenses of doing business, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Will you please continue?—A. This refers to an item of curtain material, 
marquisette. Here is one item which costs in the United States 274 cents per 
yard. Including the duty, the sales tax of 6 per cent and freight 5 per cent, 
the lay-down cost in Canada is 39.4 cents per yard. If the cost in Boston was 274 
cents, to obtain the same margin of profit in Canada the retailer would have 
to mark it at 55 to 60 cents a yard retail, as against the same margin of profit, 
selling in the United States of 374 cents. I have several specimens of the same 
class, all referring to the same thing. 

Q. About the same prices?—A. About the same. The type is of the same 
nature, in every case. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. The system that applies to one applies to all?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do you get the same quality in Canada?—A. No. This material that 
costs me 39-4 delivered in Renfrew, I have not been able to find anything 
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manufactured in Canada to compare with it, in my judgment, for the same lay- 
down price. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where in Canada there are manufactured goods of almost the same qual- 
ity and kind as in the United States, how does the price charged by the Canadian 
manufacturer as a rule compare with the price it would cost you to import from 
the United States and pay the duty?—-A. In some cases they are just a trifle 
under; in some staple lines of bleached cottons and unbleached cottons, tickings 
and staple articles of that kind, the price will just be barely under the cost of 
delivering the article from the United States to Canada. 


Q. After paying the duty?—-A. After paying the duty and sales tax and 
other things, other charges. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do they consider the sales tax when quotine prices?—A. They do take 
notice of it, according to my judgment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They sometimes protest against it?—A. I have yet to meet a case where 
they have not done so. 

Q. Do you find, in your experience, that our manufacturers of textiles are 
getting into the American markets?—A. Yes; I found one during the present 
week, one case, a manufacturer located at Almonte, who manufactures a material 
called grass cloth, which is used for ladies’ suits and dresses. Perhaps some of 
you gentlemen would have some knowledge of this material; it is a new material 
on the market, it is 100 per cent wool, and I understand the manufacturer of 
those goods can sell all he can produce, in the United States market. 


Q. It is called grass cloth?—A. It is called grass cloth, and is used for 
ladies’ suits and dresses. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What is the duty on those goods?—A. I am no so conversant with that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you call it?—A. It is used for dresses. 

Q. Perhaps it would come under dresses, fabrics, manufactures of wool, 
textiles, dress goods; here I have wool or wools, blankets, carpets and rugs. 
It is not a knitted fabric?—-A. No, it is woven goods. 

Q. Of course these goods may have just hit the popular fancy?—A. That 
is to a large extent the reason for it, but it shows that the Canadian, in my 
judgment, can compete with outside manufacturers or producers, if he just 
makes up his mind to do so. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Would you have a chance to compete in woollen goods or cotton goods? 
—A. Just as good, in my judgment; there is no reason why we should not. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Do cottons come into Canada?—A. That is my information. I am not 
very positive upon that point. At all events they get some concession for 
manufacturing purposes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Would you call it homespun?—A. No, but it is of something the same 


nature; it is newer than homespun. 
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Q. Homespun is of a plainer character?—A. This is made to imitate 
goods that come from China and Japan. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Is it pure wool?—A. It is pure wool, 100 per cent wool. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it a very cheap stuff?—A. I think the manufacturer’s price for it is 
about $1.22 a yard; it is about 54 inches wide. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Tell us about charging a higher rate on linen sideboard covers if they are 
45 inches long?—A. I did not bring down these specimens with me. 

Q. Tell us about that, anyway?—A. Well, in order to make it. understood, 
I think I will have to produce it. It is an item of linen sideboard cover about 
18-inches wide and 44 inches long. According to the tariff ruling, if these are 
made the same width and one inch longer the duty is 5 per cent higher. If 
they are made 444 inches long they can have them pass through the Customs 
under a special ruling at a rate of 20 per cent duty, but these unfortunately 
are 45 inches long, the same thing, the same material, made for the same pur- 
pose, made by the same parties, and the duty is 25 per cent. That is one of 
the anomalies the Department might possibly deal with if they were aware of 
what it means. 

Q. How much per square yard does grass cloth weigh, can you give us any 
idea of that?—A. No, sir. ae 

Q. I am now reading from the American tariff; it may fall under para- 
graph 1108; ‘Woollen fabrics weighing not more than four ounces per square 
yard, wool valued at not more than 80 cents per pound, 37 cents per pound, and 
50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 80 cents, 45 cents per pound upon 
the wool content thereof and 50 per cent ad valorem.” Paragraph 1119 says: 
“All manufacturers not specially provided for, wholly or in chief value of 
wool 50 per cent ad valorem.” So that it would look as though this grass cloth, 
made wholly of wool would represent a high value before it could get in?—A. 
I think my memory is that it costs about 66 per cent, so much per cent and so 
much per pound. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you been in the dry goods business a number of years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think this is only a temporary fad?—A. That is the condition 
which obtains in regard to all fancy fabrics. There will be a demand this year, 
and next year they will be off the market altogether, or largely so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Pedlow, it is 4.50 and your train leaves at 5.15; you may go 
right away if you like—A. I am willing to stay over, if you want to ask me 
anything further. 


By -Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In order to make it perfectly clear, the second statement you gave was 
the original price of these goods, $100?—A. The invoice price. 

Q. But through the addition of the duty and profits on duties, the sales 
taxes and profits on sales taxes, those goods were sold to the consumer at 
$332.53?7—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. And profits on the goods themselves?—A. Yes, there are three profits 
added in there, the importer’s profit, the manufacturer’s profit, and the retailer’s 
profit. 

The Cuatrman: If you will look at the second page of the second mem- 
orandum, Mr. Elliott, you will see that we have segregated goods and profits 
on goods. 

Wires Binanomn: Ses: 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we put duties and profits on duties, then sales 
taxes and profits on sales taxes. 

Witness: I am willing to wait over, Mr. Chairman, if you want to ask 
any more questions. 

The CHarrmMan: I think not, Mr. Pedlow. If you do not go now, you 
cannot get home until two o’clock in the morning. We thank you very much 
for your attendance here, and for the information you have given to the Com- 


~ mittee. 


We are now going into an Executive session. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 10 o’clock a.m. to-morrow Friday, April 
20, 1923. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Frmway, April 20, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions | 
throughout Canada met at 10.00 am., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


GEORGE SPENCE called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
You have been in the West some time?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
For how long?—A. Twenty-three years. 
What part of the West do you hail from?—A. Saskatchewan. 
What business are you in?—A. I am a farmer. 
Do you raise any cattle?—A. Yes. 
Any pigs?—A. Yes. 
Do you raise any wheat?—A. Yes. 
Barley?—A. No. 
Other grains?—A. Yes. 
Do you do any dairying?—A. Not exclusive dairying. 
You keep some cows for your own use at least?—A. Yes. 
Do you ever make butter?—A. Yes. 
. How far are you from the railway?—A. About 37 miles. Two months 
ago I was 60 miles. 

Q. Now you are only 37 miles?—A. Only 37 miles. 

Q. Now, Mr. Spence, you came here to tell us something about agricultural 
conditions in your province, and we would like you to tell us what you wish 
about the conditions; and if the conditions are not all you desired, what you 
think the Government could do to make them better?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Q. You have some sort of statement to make; if so, kindly proceed to make 
it?—A. A short statement. I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it will be necessary 
for me to introduce myself a little more fully. I have no objection to being 
questioned during the time I am speaking; in fact, I would rather prefer that. 
I am a member of the Saskatchewan Legislature. I have also been made a 
member of the Better Farming Commission, the Royal Commission which was 
appointed by Order of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, to enquire into farm 
conditions in the south-western portion of the province of Saskatchewan. I 
am also secretary of the Better Farming Committee. The purpose of that 
Committee is to transmit into actual farm practice the deductions and the 
scientific research of our College of Agriculture, and our Department of Agri- 
culture. I am a practical farmer, at least, I make my living on the farm. I am 
a dirt farmer. 

Q. In other words, the farm supports you; you do not support the farm?— 
A. Quite correct. I have no statistics, I almost hestitate in coming before this 
Committee. As I have already said, I have no statistics. I have only experience 
to relate to you, and perhaps only a faulty observation. However, I am willing 
to give the Committee the benefit of that experience. I have farmed for 15 
years, 7 years in Manitoba, and 8 years in south-western Saskatchewan. I 
lived up till 2 months ago 60 miles from the nearest market town. I now live 
only 37 miles from it. 

Q. You have not moved, have you?—A. No. 

Q. The railways have come nearer?—A. The railways have come nearer. 
I do not exactly know, Mr. Chairman, how to lay a correct foundation. After 
all, a solution is what we are after. I would say this; that I would be remiss in 
my duty, and unmindful of opportunity, if I did not at this time endeavour to 
leave with this Committee something constructive. Now, I am not going to 
attempt to argue that we are all prosperous, that we are living in luxury. I am 
not going to attempt to argue that. But neither am I going to attempt to say 

‘that we are all bankrupt, because we are not. The difficulties under which 
we are labouring are many and varied in character, In my own district there has 
been enormous disability of distance, 60 miles to the nearest market town, or 
an average distance of 474 miles, in a country tributary to 100 miles parallel 
length of rail. Have I stated that clearly? 

Q. I did not quite catch it, though you stated it clearly? You are 60 miles 
from the railway, but how is the average of 474 miles arrived at?—A. Taking 
a parallel distance of 100 miles, the average distance—the distance rather of 
the average farmer was 474 miles. That is not true today, but that was the 
case, and the history of that settlement dates back 15 years. 

Q. What settlement is that?—A. It is the provincial constituencies of 
Cypress and Notakew. It is a Cree Indian name. 

Q. What is the Cree?—A. All wise. The other constituency affected by 
this condition is the constituency of Willowbunch, a very old established con- 
stituency. You have all heard of Willowbunch. It has been established for 
at least 40 years. I want to be faithful to the facts. I do not contend that all 
the people lived 374 miles away from the railway for 15 years, but I do contend 
that some of them did. I myself lived 10, up to this year, that barrier of dis- 
tance 

Q. Excuse me, what did you say? That you lived ten miles from a rail- 
way ’—A. No, ten years. I lived sixty miles. 

Q. For ten years you lived sixty miles from the railway?—A. That is right. 
Now I simply want to point out that that was a barrier to successful agri- 
culture in that section of the country. I could elaborate on that, but I think 
it is unnecessary. 
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Q. Would you say it was a difficulty?—A. A very great practical difficulty. 
Not altogether a barrier. Now there are other difficulties. I think the home- 
stead policy of the past was somewhat of a mistake. It allowed settlement over 
a very, very large area. It was a flat homestead policy. It applied all over 
the provinces. The inducement was the inducement of cheap land, of the 
Government giving homesteads and pre-emptions. Now, that in itself affected 
agriculture or is affecting agriculture to-day somewhat adversely. It allowed 
and induced, I might say, the colonization of inferior lands, lands of inferior 


- quality, lands on which the experience of years has shown it is impossible for 


a man to make a living. Now it has done more than that. This inducement of 
free land has induced men who were not naturally farmers. I contend, Mr. 
Chairman, that farmers are almost like poets. They are born, not made. It 
has induced men from cities, men from towns, to take up land and to try and 
farm, when they knew nothing about the business whatever, and had no inclina- 
tion to work. The result has been disastrous in many cases; not in every case, 
but in many cases. 

Q. Before you pass from that, Mr. Spence, was there any economic value 
in those lands unfit for homesteading. Would they have been fit for some- 
thing else, fit for ranching?—A. If you will allow me— 

Q. Do not let me interrupt you if you are going to take that up later on.—- 
A. I have here the first report of a soil survey that is being conducted under 
the auspices or the joint direction of the Department of Agriculture at Regina, 
and the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. The result so far is only partially 
complete. I have a map here. (Filed as Exhibit No. 81, not printed.) These 
papers unfortunately were only loaned to me and I do not know whether I wili 
be able to leave them with the Committee, but I have here a map and I wish 
to localize my address somewhat. I am sorry IJ have to do that, but I have 
to for this reason. I am taking in quite a large area in southwestern Sas- 
katchewan. I am taking that for two reasons, first, for the reason that I can 
speak with some authority, and I think with a little conviction, on this section 
of the country, and second, because this section of the country has up to now 
been falsely understood by the rest of Canada. It has had a false reputation. 
It has been called the drought area and I wish to say that it is not more a 
drought area than any other section of Saskatchewan, with the exception per- 
haps of a very small corner. What we actually find is that we have not 
suffered so much during dry seasons as we have suffered from the system of 
agriculture that has been forced upon that section of the province from without. 
Ten years’ experience in a country is not sufficient to determine what will be 
or what should be the proper and the best method of agriculture. I think no 
honourable member of the Committee would say that it is. Agriculture in the 
southwest has not yet altogether found itself. In this respect this Government 
and the provincial Government and all the other institutions can assist and 
materially help agriculture by not assisting the people directly in a financial 
way, but assisting the people by developing the potential possibilities of the 
district or section of the province. I think that is a responsibility which the 
Government should assume, and, let me say, which the Governments are assum- 
ing, only we must give them time. This agricultural survey, before it is com- 
plete, may take fifteen years. We must give them time. Now, I do not think 
I should inflict very much on this Committee. 


The CuarrMan: It is not an infliction. It is a very enjoyable experience, 
so go right ahead. 

The WitnEss: Now, I will give you the Robsart-Govenlock district. 

The CHarrMAN: I think we will impound that document and you will make 
your excuse to the man you borrowed it from when you go home. We will put 
it in the record as Exhibit No. 82. 
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Exurisir No. 82 
Preliminary farm survey of southwestern Saskatchewan. 


The Wirness: That is the southwest corner, which is composed of thirty- 
six townships. 

Q. That is the area you are going to discuss with us now?—A. In some 
little detail. I made the statement that to some extent the homesead policy 
was a mistake for the reasons stated. I am going to give you the scientific 
proof of that very briefly. This district, discussed by Professor Roy Hanson, 
Director of the Survey, reads as follows:— 

‘“‘ Conditions in this district are and have been unusually severe. The 
years 1915 and 1916 were favourable though not much land was under 
cultivation ”— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me interrupting you, but this report is dated what date?—A. 

It has just come to hand. The survey has been made during the last 12 months, 

under cultivation. age 

“The years 1915 and 1916 were favourable though not much land was 

under cultivation, the result being that more land was broadened up on 

future prospects, only to encounter five successive lean years. The Pro- 

vincial and Dominion Government assistance has enabled many to stay 

on while others have been enabled to keep going by one means or 
another.” 


Now, the point is this: the Government did not assist all the people; just a few 
of them. Very few farmers are free of debt. There are some of them. Many 
homesteaders have been forced to leave the land, so that numerous abandoned 
shacks are to be seen along with considerable areas of land, that has gone back 
to prairie. 

Q. Forgive my interrupting you again. Since you are reading this report 
you have in your hand, do you wholly concur with the findings of the gentleman 
who prepared it?—A. I do, but I might state that for that reason this man has 
made a study of this particular locality, and I am simply using his scientific 
data to fortify my own argument that there were districts settled in Saskat- 
chewan. 

Q. Although you have not personally verified all the details of the survey, 
you believe it to correctly represent the situation?—A. Yes. 


In some instances homesteaders barely lived up to the law in 
bringing land into cultivation. Such strips of abandoned land were 
indicative of abandonment, where no attempt to farm was intended. In 
other cases the abandoned buildings are quite good, and the acreage of 
land once under cultivation quite considerable, showing an honest attempt 
but ultimate failure, owing to the severe conditions. Credit, which is 
much needed, is difficult to get. Land has little value as there are few 
who would not sell out very cheaply, but the demand for land is practi- 
cally nil. Ranching has not been profitable, much of the leased land 
being very little used. Drought has been partly accountable, while high 
prices when the ranchers were re-stocking, followed by low prices when 
he had something to sell, has been an important factor. 


That I might say is a characteristic of the business. It is curious to find 
in a country once devoted entirely to ranching and which contains much land 
suitable only for this purpose that mixed farming has not become very general. 
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The CuairMAN: What does the practical man say; is he as much surprised 
as you are?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, I will come around to that in my own 
way. 


By Mr. Ellott: 


Q. How far is this locality from the railway, how many miles as near as 
you can tell?—A. The distance is not a handicap in that district. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This district is situated near a railway so the distance from the railway 
line does not come into the question?—A. It is not an undue factor. Here is 
a very important statement, the next statement: It is only recently that the 
determination to diversify has become evident. The ranchers are beginning 
to cultivate more land and the farmers are paying more attention to live stock. 
Generally speaking the land is devoted either to straight wheat farming or 
ranching with a considerable portion of abandoned and unoccupied land which 
is put to no use at all. 

Q. There was a suggestion made that people in the West used sometimes 
to have their cattle graze over the lands of neighbours who were temporarily 
absent. Is that the common practice?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You made the statement that a lot of this land, homestead land, was 
homesteaded for the purpose of speculation, that is the meaning I took?—A. I 
think that perhaps would be rather an extreme statement. 

Q. You said it showed there was no intention of ever farming it?—A. This 
Professor said that, I didn’t say that. I endorse whatever he says insofar as it 
is with the inducement that land was being given away free. I will say the 
inducement to get the land was very great and we must remember there were 
men who went out and homesteaded who had no knowledge of farming; no 
practical knowledge of the land for crop producing purposes, is that clear. 

By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. That is clear, in the hope they would realize very gradually?—A. I will 
permit the Honourable member to draw his own conclusion. 

Q. That is my conclusion?—A. One of the most important factors in crop 
production is precipitation; the figures for the past eleven years, from 1911 to 
1921 I have here and in going over the record and taking the average for each 
month from the figures which are available we arrive at a total annual mean or 
average of 10-88 inches; that is for this district. 

Q. Of rainfall?—A. Yes. I think that is very important. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. For two years?—A. The average for eleven years. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. That is an average?—-A. Yes, there were some times they only got 6 
inches and some years they got 14 inches. 
Q. The same thing applies all over Canada?—A. IJ think myself 10 inches ° 
is sufficient to grow a paying crop. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What?—A. A paying crop. When I say a paying crop a paying crop 
must be on a yearly basis, an acre yield basis, is that clear. 
Q. Well not very; this precipitation you speak about includes what falls 
in the form of snow?—A. Yes, and it averages a little over 10 inches. 
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Q. Spread over a period of some eleven years?—A. Yes, some years it 
will be below that and some years above that. In 1915 and 1916 it was very 
considerably above that and I am going to give you the figures in a minute. 

Q. You said something about an acreage basis; that is not clear?—A. I am 
quite sure the Committee does not want any figures from me on that. It must 
be quite clear the cost of production is practically on a yield per acre basis. 

Q. There is certain work you must do whether the crop is small or large?— 
a Mes: 

Q. And the more the crop the bigger the revenue coming in?—A. Yes. I 
want again to emphasize the importance of this. Some years and I will mention 
1915 and 1916 the rainfall was greatly in excess of 10°88. I could conceive of 
45 bushels an acre of wheat in 1915 and 1916. Take 1918 and 1919 when the 
minimum rainfal! was less probably not more than 6 inches I could conceive of a 
farmer hardly getting back his seed. 

Q. The seed he put in?—A. Yes, there is another factor and that is that 
if the 6 inches or the maximum amount fell in June he may still have a very 
good crop and as a matter of actual facts we had one man give testimony before 
the Commission of which I was Acting Chairman at that meeting that he had 
successfully grown wheat year after year in this section of the country. 

Q. On this average rainfall, or was he specially favoured?—A. Right in the 
heart of the district; he did it by a very extensive farming, a very intensive 
form of agriculture, tillage. I am afraid I am taking up too much time. 


The CuHatrmMan: Not a bit. 


The Wirness: I have some interesting figures and I wish to somewhat 
elaborate this because as I have intimated we want to lead to something con- 
structive. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You want to get the facts well laid out before you apply the remedy ?— 
A. Yes. This Nashlyn. 

Q. What was that?—A. Nashlyn, it is just a country post office. Here is 
an analysis for the eleven years of rainfall and it gives it for the month. I think 
I shall just give you the totals. 

Q. You can hand that into the stenographer who will put it in his notes 
and if you just give us the results?—A. For the eleven year period for this 
point the average precipitation or the average rainfall is 10-88. Now in 1920 
I will just give you an item and that is in 1911 I find it was 14-35, in 1912 its 
was 9-10, in 1913 I find it was 13-08, 1914, 9-80; 1915 that is the year we 
specified and we find 14-69, again 14:89 in 1916. The dryest year appears to 
be in 1918 when it was only 5-91. With a 5-91 average a farmer, a practical 
farmer, who made his money on the land gave his evidence before the Royal 
Commission inquiring into conditions that he had had a paying crop that year. 
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The following is a record of precipitation referred to by the Witness. 
SUMMARY OF PRECIPITATION DATA AT NASHLYN 


: n 

a q 

Month 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 E & 

i) = 
CEITEN Ait, 51 IA at nies een Pm 0-50 | 0-65 | 0-65 | 0-75 | 0:65 | 0-80 | 0-65 | 1-00 | 0-05 | 1-35 | 0-10 | 5-20] 0-65 
IHGA: 3 ai. eae. Se mape - 0-15 | 0-37 | 0-05 | 0-35 | 0-87 | 0-60 | 0-37 | 0-75 | 0-40 | 0-35 | 0-30 | 2-95 | 0-37 
WeamnCh eset eee ner cicyoht uo. 0-38 | 0-38 | 0-65 | 0-10 | 0-38 | 0-73 | 0-38 | 0-05 | 0-30 | 0-38 | 0-45 | 2-28 | 0-38 
PRpuilyce eee Cen Ree tae ce 0-40 | 0-26 | 0-60} R_ | 0-51 | 0-41 | 0-82 | 0-35 | 0-45 | 1-05 | 0-79 | 5-13 | 0-51 
VIE er ery nue iuactullie, 5. 1-47 | 1-77 | 1-26 | 0-22 | 4-51 | 2-65 | 1-63 | 0-10} 1-38 | 1-50 | 1-41 16-27 | 1-63 
UCR ees te arnt Hine. Ce 1-33 | 1-75 | 3-61 | 2-13 | 2-67 | 1-95 | 1-29 | 0-26 | 1-62 | 2-59 | 2-77 121-97 1-98 
DAs ett ae eee eC REM dicate  : 0-94 | 1-05 | 3-38 | 0-08 | 2-81 | 3-38 | 0-47 | 0-48 | 0-64 | 0-26 | 2-59 |16-08 1-46 
ENTIAL Re am RE aA Abani 1-56 | 1-38 | 1-64 | 2-01 | 0-32 | 1-14 | 0-48 | 0-85 | 0-79} 0-79 | 0-00 |10-96 | 1-00 
(SteyatGveel oe) ns Sa aegis herria 6-35 | 0-57 | 0-49 | 1-05 | 1-78 | 1-15 | 2-08 | 0-55 | 1-00 | 0-36 | 1-52 |16-90 | 1-53 
WECTODONE ee ye ccc abs bog 0-22 | 0-22 | 0-20 | 2-51 ) 0-34 | 1-13 | 0-10 } 1-12 | 0-15 | 0-48 | 0-23 ] 6-70) 0-61 
November. sc. 8. sia 0-05 | 0-65 | 0-25 | 0-40 | 0-20 | 0-10 | 0:05] S 0-40 | 0-75 | 0-36 | 0-07 | 3-92 | 0-36 
ID EO. See ASWe ye eer ae ee 0-15 | 0-40 | 0-45 | 0-10 | 0-40 | 0-25 | 0-90] 1:65] S S 0-38 | 0-10 | 3-98 | 0-40 
(10X61) espns OR can Ey PR 14-35 | 9-10 |13-03 | 9-80 |14-69 |14-89 | 9-92 | 5-91 | 7-53 | 9-86 |11-33 }...... 10-88 


et ea figures—means from known data have been used where no records were taken in order to obtain annual 
totals. 


The CuHarrman: You stated a moment ago an average of 5-9 inches?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. For this number of years?—A. No for that one year, ; 

Q. Is that quite clear?—A. Yes, now it is interesting to see this very article 
in its application. Now one would expect the country to be more or less 
reversing to cover a large tract. 


The Cuamman: No, not in my knowledge; we have a shower one place and 
another side of the hill it may be quite dry. 


The Wrrness: That is what we have in Saskatchewan; it is accounted for 
to some extent by topography, I will not say to what extent, I am not an expert 
am that line. In Nashlyn the average for ten years was 10-88; in Medicine Hat 
it was 12-61; in Swift Current it was 14-88. These districts are not very far 
apart, yet we get that diversity of climate. Now I could perhaps shorten my 
discussion somewhat by analyzing the climate condition now. I did not intend 
to do it now; it will shorten by statement and I think it will be equally under- 
standable to the committee. I have another column here which I will give 
you to show that statistics are checked up by our friends in the United States 
of America. 

Q. Do they correspond?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let it go at that; this corresponds to the figures made in the States?— 
me 4 Ves. 

Q. What is that point?—A. Havre. 

Q. What is the precipitation there?—A. Havre, 13-44 that is immediately 
south of the line and then to show you that is a twenty-seven year average Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q. That is for the average?—A. Yes. 

Q. So your eleven year averages Just comes to the same result?—A. Yes, 
probably Havre is further south and the mountains are further south which will! 
cause it to some extent. We have the average for other districts, Qu’Appelle 
is 18-96 that is the Honourable Minister of Agriculture’s district. 

Q. There is more rainfall there than any other parts?—A. That is more; 
at Swift Current it was 14-88. 

Q. A district should do its duty when it has the Minister?—A. Yes. Qu’- 
Appelle it is 18-96 a thirty year average; Prince Albert, 15-97; Indian Head, 
19-06. ’ 
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Q. So far the district you are dealing with is very much below a number 
of other districts in the Province of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, remember it is a 
very small place. 

Q. Do you say it is a very small place; how many miles broad and how 
many miles long?—A. Consisting of thirty-six townships; that is a mile square. 

Q. How big is that? Six miles square; thirty-six by six?—A. Thirty six 
miles square. 

Q. Thirty six square miles?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Thirty-six square miles? 
thirty-six. 

The CuHamrMAN: 36 square miles. A space of 6 by 6 miles. 

Wirness: Yes. Now the records are not accepted as final, because I find 
the scientists are very careful with their figures, they always give themselves the 
benefit of the doubt, we may accept them as an indication that the precipita- 
tion at Nashlyn does not compare favourably with other parts of the Province; 
in fact computing the 11 years’ averages for the years 1911 to 1921, for all 
points in Saskatchewan where the figures are available, we find none where 
the annual precipitation is as low as at Nashlyn. That is where the actual 
levels have been taken. Nashlyn, it should be noted, is fairly centrally located 
in the district under consideration. 

The prevailing soil type in the district is fine sandy loam underlain with 
a clay loam or clay subsoil. About 25 per cent of the land is suitable for ranch- 
ing only, owing to its rough broken character. About 55 per cent is burn-out 
prairie, and the remainder though showing burn-outs to some degree is suffi- 
ciently level and uniform for farming purposes. Now if the Committee perhaps 
would not understand that type of soil, I might explain that in a burned out 
country there are large patches of bare gumbo on which you will find nothing 
growing but cactus; sometimes a little moss. That is a soil very barren of 
vegetable matter. The vegetable matter has been either washed out or burned 
out. 


A. Six miles both ways; yes six times six are 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The humus is gone?—A. Correct. Now the remainder although showing 
burn-outs to some degree, is sufficiently level and uniform for farming purposes. 
No one, no matter how optimistic he may be, or how much he might like work- 
ing, would attempt, I think, with any practical experience at all, to go on that 
gumbo land to make a living. It simply cannot be done. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do men try it?—A. Yes. I have already read the Committee the 
previous statement covering that, showing that there are abandoned lands. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You think that most of this abandoned land is land where through fire 
or other agencies the humus has been destroyed?—A. Yes, I have some very 
interesting photographs here which I will show you, but first let me say that 
when settlement first went into that area, that land looked beautiful, notwith- 
standing the burn outs, of course they did not look good, but the lay of the 
land was beautiful. It is level flat land, and where it is not burn-out it grows 
wonderful grass, and the popular belief—shall I say “belief,” or shall I say we 
were trying to make others believe it—was that in time these gumbo spots could 
be reclaimed by deep tillage and by the mixing of the other soils—which the 
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Minister of Agriculture, I see by his nodding his head, understands very well. 
And to some extent the settlers deceived themselves into the belief that perhaps 
they had good land, but the experience of years has proved that it is not good 
land, that it is a very inferior land, on which a man cannot make a living. Now 
here is the description. In the burn out area we find typical in the virgin prairie, 
four to six inches brown fine sandy loam underlying the clay loam or clay sub- 
soil. In the burn out spots the sod has been burned out, probably through 
prairie fires, and the fine sand residue has been removed leaving depressions 
where the subsoil is exposed. These spots vary in size from several square feet 
to several acres and are characterized by the sparse vegetation and the exposed 
heavy gumbo subsoil. The depressions are usually four to six inches deep. The 
native prairie appears extremely spotted. Naturally of course in looking over 
the prairie it will appear spotted as a result of those bare spots, and the other 
spots that are not bare. It looks like a checker board almost. 

Q. A checker board would give us the idea that it was about half and half?— 
A. No, that is not correct of the whole country. In some places it would be cor- 
rect. I am trying to show, Mr. Chairman, that there is so much variation, that 
because one farm is situated here and making a success, as the result perhaps of 
a soil, the climate being the same, his neighbour almost across the road from him 
may be a failure as a result of being on an inferior type. 

Q. That is easy to understand. Common sense would lead us to that con- 
clusion?—A. Very good. Now where the burn-out land has been ploughed up 
and the soil mixed to some degree we find an extremely varying soil, varying 
from fine sandy loam where the original sod was fairly thick, to clay loam or 
clay where the spots existed. Crops appear very spotted, particularly for the first 
few years after breaking, the stunted areas indicating a former burn-out spot. 
As a matter of fact it does gradually come back, and there are some scientists 
to-day who, I won’t say they have convictions about it, but have expressed 
opinions that that land will be the most fertile land. I have had that explained 
to me. It is not only this area, but it is a very large section of what is known 
as the Cypress Hill Section—the honourable the Minister of Agriculture is very 
familiar with the country I am speaking of. 

Q. So even the gumbo land is not altogether hopeless?—A. No, the mineral 
fertility is there. 

Q. Do you think you could restore the humus by using barnyard manure? 
—A. Obviously, to a very great extent, and there are crops that will grow on 
this soil, to be ploughed in. I do not know whether I should elaborate on that. 
There is one crop, sweet clover, that has shown a willingness to respond on this 
kind of soil, or rather adaptability is the word. 

Q. We are interested in this, Mr. Spence, but we would like to hear you 
more on the remedies than on the diseases. We understand that it is a spotted 
sort of district, that the crops vary, and that some of the land should never have 
been homesteaded, but should have been left for ranching?—A. If the Com- 
mittee understand that, I will be glad to proceed to the next subject. 

Q. As a matter of fact, we prefer you when you are preaching without notes 
than when you are following your text so closely?—A. I would sooner do that 
too. 

Q. If there is anything more of first importance that you wish to refer to 
your notes about, do so, Mr. Spence. I do not want to interfere with the pre- 
sentation of your case?—A. I think I have established that the failures recorded 
have been due, to some degree at any rate to unsuitable locations. If I have 
succeeded in that, that is all I am attempting to do. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Before you leave that point, Mr. Spence, would you say that during the 
orgy of prosperity that obtained a few years ago in the West, that people 
grabbed any kind of land at all?—A. Well, I don’t like to make extreme state- 
ments to the honourable member, and I know you don’t want my opinion. 

Q. But you would almost say so?—A. Yes, I would. 

Mr. GarpINER: Was not this land settled about 1909 to 1912?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically very little settled after that time?—A. Yes. There were 
some cancellations after that. . It was not an orgy of prosperity, it was an orgy 
of land hunting. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. An orgy of speculation?—A. No, I would not say that. An orgy of 
land hunting is the better word. Now as the members are familiar with those 
figures, I will leave that, and come to the mineral nature of the soil. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If we go into all these technical points, I do not know when we will get 
our work done. These technical points can be found in publications. What we 
want to have Mr. Spence tell us is what he thinks is wrong, if anything, in the 
part of the country he is most familiar with, and then give us the remedies he 
would suggest. 

Mr. Exxtorr: I think we should direct our attention along those two lines. 

The Witness: Then with the permission of the Committee we will immed- 
iately go to the consideration of what in our judgment as practical men, are some 
of the remedies, and I would just preface that by stating that if I was looking 
for something worth while—we will say if I was the Minister of Agriculture— 
(Laughter) and looking for something worth while to do for agriculture, I 
would have a study made of each section of Canada, each locality, and apply 
the remedies one at a time as I found them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But you would need a Minister of Agriculture who would live to the age 
of Methusaleh if you followed that method?—A. Well that might not be prac- 
tical, but I think you will admit that the principle is sound. 

Q. The principle is sound to get at the facts first of all and then apply the 
suggested remedy?—A. The next contributing. factor to the lack of prosperity 
in the district is the inadequacy of the farming methods which are the common 
practice. 

Q. That is to say, they are not farming as well as they should. Is that the 
idea, in plain English?—A. Correct. In the first instance, farming never became 
systematized under the wheat-wheat-fallow plan or any plan approaching it. 
This is the Professor’s statement of course. 

Q. But what do you say about it. We can read what these professors 
say. What we want is what you say?—A. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, 
that in this section of the country, settled only for about ten years, that when 
the dry weather came, or the long protracted spell of dry weather, the farmers, 
the practical men who were in there, had not had sufficient experience to know 
how to cope with that condition. They were handicapped to some extent in 
coping with the condition as a result of having no capital. They had no money 
when they came there, or very few of them had. Now, what does it mean to 
start up on a 320-acre farm without a dollar as hundreds and thousands of us 
did. 
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Q. Did you?—A. I did. What does that mean? Men actually have had 
to borrow the first ten dollars that they gave to the Government. They have 
lived for years in sod shacks without a floor as a result of that lack of capital. 
It simply means: poor equipment. They had not the money to buy equipment, 
and that type of soil or any soil similar to that cannot be worked without the 
very best equipment, so that a man is handicapped there to start with. I am 
sure that it will be years yet before a system of agriculture will be sufficiently 
well established for us to go to a district and lay our finger on that district and 
say it is the correct thing to do here. 

Our colleges of agriculture are doing as much to-day as the people are; 
they are making investigations and are coming to certain conclusions, slowly 
but surely. The worst section of the section under review in this province of 
Saskatchewan is slowly but surely finding its own solution, not so much in 
intensive methods, the utilizing of the left-over or the stored moisture of the 
soil, but the growing of crops that are drought resisters, such as sweet clover, 
the growing of corn and inter-tilled crops. I brought these specimens of corn 
with me, not intentionally; I happened to have them, because I carry them 
around with me on my travels. 

Q. You intended to bring them with you?—A. No, sir, I did not intend to 
bring them with me; I happened to have them with me when I got the wire; 
I was on the train at the time. I have left the best samples at other places; 
where interest is shown I leave an ear or two of corn. 

Q. If you had left the ordinary, you would have had the best to show us. 
What sort of corn is this?—A. Minnesota White; it was sown on the first day 
of June, in the Hillandale district. 

Q. You hold in your hand several ears of corn averaging 8 inches in length. 
Go ahead; you say these were sown on the first day of June, 1922?—A. On 
the first day of June, 1922, and under test they germinated 100 per cent in 
the whole district. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. When were they ripened?—A. I have not got the dates. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. This past year, 1922?—A. Yes, sir. I might add that that was the first 
corn grown on any extensive scale in that district. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you grow it yourself?—A. No, sir, I did not grow it myself. I am 
the Secretary of the Better Farming Committee. The object of that Committee 
is to promote agricultural production in every way. Our purpose is not so 
much to increase production; our purpose is to improve production. Our slogan 
is: “The best horse, the best cow, the best sow, the best grain and the best 
grasses known to the practice and science of agriculture.” That is our slogan. 
That corn was grown by the president of that association. Is it permissible for 
me to give his name? 

Q. Certainly—A. Mr. ‘Alexander Grant, of Hillandale. Forty acres of 
corn, ripened in a forty acre field. 

Q. Is that in the district we are talking about?—A. No, sir, it is not in that 
district. That same corn is being grown in the district under review, but only 
extensively quite within the last two or three years. 

Q. Is corn a drought-resisting crop?—A. Yes, because of the reason I have 
stated; it is inter-tilled. In certain sections of Russia I am informed that it is 
so dry that they are growing corn in rows twelve feet apart. 
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Q. How far apart do you put this crop in?—A. Forty-two inches, the regu- 
lar distance. Now, Mr. Chairman, just let me point out to the Committee this 
fact, that it is not so important what we grow as that we grow products that 
have a commercial value. In certain sections of the country I think that is a 
fundamental truth. In sections of the country where conditions are the most 
difficult, the settled practice is to centre upon products of most value. We 
have found that we cannot profitably draw wheat to our nearest market town, 
sixty miles away, but we can profitably draw butter, because we can take so 
much more in value to the load. So that I am not very much interested in 
whether this is an oat district, a wheat district or a corn district as I am inter- 
ested in the fact that it produces commodities which the world wants. I am 
not interested, but I have recommended—I say recommended—that in sections 
of the country subject to extreme climatic conditions the settlers’ practice is 
to diversify, to spread their risks, not with one crop or two crops, but with 
many crops. 

Our agriculture is suffering as a result of seasonal occupations. “We can 
employ labour as cheaply by the year—I will say it this way—very often, 
because I have done it myself, and that is my authority, we can employ labour 
as cheaply by the year as we can for a six months’ period, just as cheaply. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I do not think that is quite clear to some of the Committee. You mean 
you can employ labour sometimes for a whole year as cheaply as you can 
employ seasonal labour for six months?—A. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Q. At about the same total expense?—A. Yes. It is very often cheaper, 
for two reasons; first, it is more efficient, and therefore cheaper. If you employ 
a man and his wife, we will say, for the year, he very often stays with you 
another year, then another year, and makes the farm his home; he takes an 
interest in your live stock; but if you only employ him for four, five or six 
months, he is more or less of a transient and has very little interest in the place. 
There is also another factor which enters into this labour question, that after 
all—and it is sometimes argued, although not correctly, so I think—we are 
prevented from engaging in intensified agriculture, on account of labour being 
scarce. I think the more correct way of stating it is in this way, that the result 
is an effect in itself rather than a cause, that where employment is offered 
there you will find the labourers gathered together, if we have a job that. we 
can offer to a man, I mean a permanent job. We often find a man to whom, 
if our work is of such a seasonal character that a man is employed to-day and 
not to-morrow, the attraction is not very encouraging, and I have no doubt the 
Department of Labour finds a great deal of difficulty in supplying the seasonal 
rush that is necessary during the harvesting and seeding operations. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Speaking of your experience, have you sufficient labour in that province 
just now?—A. Under the present system, I have just stated that it is hard to 
induce labour to come there. 

Q. But have you sufficient; could you use more?—A. To-day? 


Q. Yes——A. Well, in our own particular district of course I am not in the 
labour market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Speak according to your own knowledge?—A. In my own district, I would 
say the farmers are not suffering as a result of a shortage of labour: I would 
say that, but I would not say that they have sufficient. } 

Q. You would not say that they have sufficient?—A. No, I would not 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What do you have to pay a man per month and board, say for a 
teamster?—A. It depends upon how you employ him. 

Q. Well, take a man you employ to milk cows?—A. That is subject to 
some extent to supply and demand, but around $40 a month during the sum- 
mer months, and probably $20 in the winter months. I have paid $20, and 1 
think I could have got them for $10, but one does not like to ask a man to 
work for $10 a month. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Where are those men to be found during the winter months?—A. In 
the cities; they swell the ranks of the unemployed. Some of them, the more 
thrifty, go to the bush, some work for their board; it is a most unsatisfactory 
state, but it is the result of seasonal occupations, it is a condition, not a theory, 
and the only way to meet it, the only way to cure it is more agricultural pro- 
duction. As I understand it, the solution is one of agricultural production. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. From that would you lead the Committee to infer that there is room 
for more farmers in your province?—A. I am coming to that, if the honour- 
able member will pardon me. I am going to show where there is room for 
10,000 more. The natural and local disadvantages, I think I have dealt with. 
One of the greatest handicaps, in my own section of the country, of a local 
nature, has been the distance to our nearest market town. That has been a 
big handicap. If we had 100 more miles of the present extension which is 
building to my district, there would be an immense difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Remember, this is not the Railway Committee—aA. No, sir, but this has 
a bearing upon our immigration policy, and upon our production policy as well. 
We would have room for perhaps 10,000 more in the three provincial consti- 
tuencies of Cypress, Notekew and Willowbunch. This may be of no value to 
the Committee, but it leads up to something else I want to say. 

Q. Go ahead—A. Having so few people in the country to some extent 
increases the cost of production; it interferes with educational organization, for 
one thing, the lack of school districts, the lack of social conditions, the enormous 
distances we have to travel, in that way losing time. I have known farmers 
who had to drive their children six miles to school. 

Q. And they do it?—A. Yes, sir, they do it. Where the children drive 
themselves six miles to school means a handicap to those people, yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, I make this statement in all seriousness, that bad as it is, those men in 
some way seem to get their children to school, and, while 1 am not going to 
say that those children have the very best education, 1 am going to say this, 
that they get a reasonably good education. As to districts where the distances 
would be greater than that, I am not able to say; I am just giving the Com- 
mittee some experience in our own neighbourhood. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Do they have schools just during the summer months?—A. Yes; that 
is of course absolutely understood. Then we have the distance to the railways; 
I am glad there are only twelve districts like that in Saskatchewan, where the 
transportation facilities are absolutely essential before the district can take its 
place as a producing district. If I were looking for adverse figures, I would go 
to those districts for them; still you will find men in those districts who are 
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@. When you became a Member of the Legislature, you were sixty miles 
from a railway; how did you make it go, when you were sixty miles from a 
railway, what did you produce; you were able to raise enough on your own 
place for your own use?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get money to buy the clothes you needed; tell us about 
that?—A. Of course if the Chairman insists upon my giving my personal experi- 
ence of course I will give it. 

Q. Give the experience of some neighbour. 


Mr. McKay: Some one of the same name. 


By iMr. Robinson: 
Q. Some one who has made good.—A. There are many who have made good. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All right, you will not be talking about yourself but about some of your 
neighbours; you were sixty miles from a railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were in a part of the country where the people used to suffer from 
adverse natural conditions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where the soil was only of an indifferent nature?—A. Not in my dis- 
trict, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Not in your district, did you say?—A. Not in my district. 

Q. The soil is good, in your district?—A. That is the trouble, in leaving 
one district and going into another. Our district will show an entirely different 
state of affairs. 

Q. Nature helped you with a good soil?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you were sixty miles from a railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were able to get on fairly well; what did you do, that is what I 
would like to know?-—A. I would say it was by hard work, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What line of farming did you follow?—A. I started without capital. 
Q. But what line of farming did you follow? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Tell us that.—A. I could only do one thing; I could buy my equipment 
on time. I simply started at the begining of things. My shack did not have a 
floor in it, and I lived on in that way for two years, and it was that way when 
I went to the Legislature. My stable roof was a roof of straw, and that was 


the experience of many others. f 
Q. Give us your own personal experience, how you got along?—A. Well, 


‘there is not very much more to relate. 

Q. How did you get money to buy clothes?—A. We raised crops. 

Q. What did you raise?—A. We raised wheat, we milked cows. 

Q. How did you sell your wheat?—A. We kept hogs, we kept chickens. 

Q. How did you sell those things, when you were sixty miles from a rail- 
way?—A. We drew the wheat to town. 

Q. That would take a couple of days?—A. Two days there and two days 
back, to make the round trip. 

Q. That is what the people I represent had to do a couple of generations 
ago; they burned the trees, and took the potash into Montreal, a distance of 
sixty or seventy miles. You did the same thing with your wheat?—A. We did. 
We cleaned our potash out. I do not wish to be jocular, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am sorry if I appear that way, but we are trying to get away from that system 
as soon as we can. 

[Mr. George Spence.] 
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Q. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Spence; this is done with a serious object. 
We have had before this Committee a great deal of evidence showing how hard 
it was for people to get on in the Western Provinces, and, without discounting 
that evidence at all, we would like as members of the Committee to hear how 
people have been able to overcome these difficulties and contribute something 
to the upbuilding of our country; that is what we want to know. 


by fon’ Mr Towne: 


Q. I am very much interested in the statement that you are endeavouring 
to do some dairying in that country to do diversified farming.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of dairy cattle do you have mostly out there?—A. We have 
not reached any specialized system; we are not altogether sure that it is a 
specialized country. It will be many years before we can place our finger 
on the southern part of our country and say that the people should have Jerseys 
here or Shorthorns there; we are working with the first tools that come to our 
hand, the common ordinary cow, and we are breeding to the best sires. 

Q. Are they mostly Shorthorns?—A. Yes. 

Q. What sires are you using?—A. Shorthorns. 

Q. The milking strain?—A. Sometimes the milking strain and sometimes 
the beef strain, depending upon the location. As for myself, in my district we 
are tributary to a very large grazing section of the township, and the tendency 
is to produce beef in that section. Where the people are immediately tributary 
to a large city or a large town, the tendency is to go in more for a milking strain 
of cattle. 

Q. With that large area of cheap grass, would it not pay you to raise cattle 
for milk and butter, and sell the milk and butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And bring on your calves as a side line?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you get in weight from a cow?—A. We have not got to that 
point yet. 

Q. What do you call a good yield by a cow, from three to four gallons 
a day?—A. Yes. We are starting in at cow testing now. 

Q. I fancy you will get some surprises—A. No doubt. The milking cow 
has been a very large part of our solution—the milk cow and the brood sow. 

Q. Are you starting the hogs on the skimmed milk?—A. Yes. We are 
breeding the bacon type. 

Q. Are you using Yorkshires?—A. We are using Yorkshires, but that is 
not true of the whole district. 

Q. It would not be true of any district—A. One of the objects of our 
Committee is to promote the bacon hog; we are endeavouring to do that. 

Q. Do you milk your cows the year round?—A. -Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not summer-period them?—A. No. 

Q. You milk them all the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you grow any ensilage, such as sunflowers?—A. Well, sunflowers do 
not appeal to us. Corn does splendidly with us. 

Q. What varieties do you use?—A. Of corn? 

Q. Yes.—A. We grow Northwestern and White. We are also growing a 
variety of Squaw corn for the hogs. 

Q. Do you get it to ripen a good deal earlier?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Minister of Agriculture of the Dominion Government 
would like to ask a few questions. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Where did all those turkeys come from that broke the Montreal 
market?—A. Some of them, a good many of them, came from the southwest. 


We are finding that it is a very good poultry country, especially a good turkey 
{Mr. George Spence.] 
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country. Of course, we may not always have grasshoppers with us for them 
to feed on. Last summer the turkeys were fed almost entirely on grasshoppers. 
I would not be prepared to say that they were not fed any grain at all; I would 
not be prepared to say that, but I would say that they were fed very little 


grain, and they were very cheap turkeys. 
Q. Were they finished off on the stubble?—A. That would be correct. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you able to grow any garden corn for table use?—A. Yes. That is 
another object of our committee, to promote in every way on the farms the 
planting of trees and shrubs. We have some very nice plantations of trees 
growing in the section where I am. One man carried 1,700 trees from Swift 
Current down to the international boundary line, and there is a very nice 
plantation there to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Where do you come from?—A. I prefer not to answer that. I think I can 
very quickly conclude my few remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I will submit 
myself then to any questions you may think will be for the information of the 
Committee. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. You spoke of having room for 10,000 more farmers in that district?— 


AU Vies\ sin, 

Q. What in your opinion is the chance of them making good as farmers 
in your district?-A. The great majority of them are making good now, and 
with reasonable railway facilities it is reasonable to suppose that conditions 
would: be much easier. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Would those be renters?—A. There is an enormous amount of vacant 


land. 
Q. There is not much vacant land for homesteading purposes?—A. There 


is none available, because the Minister of the Interior in his wisdom has con- 
sented to this soil survey, and is insisting upon a soil survey, and an intelligent 
classification of these lands will be made, to show which is suitable for agri- 
culture and which is not suitable for agriculture, and when we are told that we 
will know where we are. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is being done by co-operative methods between our Government 
and the Saskatchewan Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Do you think that the man who goes in to-day and has to buy a farm 
or rent his farm is in as good a position for success as the man who went in 
and got free land that you spoke about a while ago?—A. Yes, because he would 
have the railroad. He is in a much better position. We have bought our farms 
twice over. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. His chances to-day are better than they were ten years ago?—A. Yes 
with the railroad facilities. If I were to do something really worth while in 
that district, that is the first thing I would do, give them transportation. 


{Mr. George Spence.] 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is that the only handicap to-day as compared to ten years ago? If you 
were to have the railway, are other conditions similar to what they were ten 
years ago?—A. No conditions are similar to what they were ten years ago. 

Q. You mean to state he would have just as good a chance for success and 
better, because he would be so much closer to the railway. From that I should 
judge other conditions were practically equal?—A. If I left that impression, I 
left a wrong impression. We do not know what the conditions will be to-morrow, 
but speaking for to-day I would say he has a better chance than we had. If 
we had those railway facilties to-day, the man who goes in now will have a better 
chance than I had. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you had to buy stuff or commodities that you took home with you, 
did you have to pay to-day’s prices?—A. Oh, no, I did not. 

Q. Would not that affect the chance of s man to-day?—A. To some extent, 
but I did not buy very much. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


‘©. Not even though the prices were much lower than they are to-day?— 
A. Certainly I did not build any big houses, or anything of that kind. That is 
my point. I am trying to be faithful to facts. Now if I had a railroad I could 
get my grain to town, and I would grow much more grain. I would raise more 
cattle. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You attribute your success to the fact that you were forced through 
your location to go into mixed farming?—A. Yes. 

Q. You disposed of your cattle on the hoof or something else. If you start 
growing wheat, is there not a danger that the conditions will get similar to what 
they were and the conditions will be much worse than they are?—A. I am tak- 
ing it for granted that a man is reasonably sure what his problems are and he 
is working along the same lines. I am prepared to admit this, that if credit had 
been a little easier at a time when we did not understand the value of credit, we 
might not have been as badly off. I will admit that, but I will not admit that 
because I get a railroad 1 am ~’ing to go into bankruptcy. I will not admit 
that. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Coming back to the railroad proposition, what line goes through there? 
—A. The Assiniboia line. 

Q. How long has that been made?—A. When was the Armistice signed? 

The CHARMAN: On the 11th November, 1918. 


The Witness: That was when the survey was made. I have no fault to 
find with the C. P. R. I want to say this for the C. P. R., that in connection 
with the construction they have kept faith with us. We have co-operated with 
the C. P. R., and that is what we wish to do with everybody. We are not look- 
ing for a clash. We are looking for a solution of our problem or problems. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You indicated in answer to my question that better railroad facilities 
would overcome the matter of buying land?—A. That is compared with free 
land, yes. 

‘a, You admit you can only buy practically half as much of that produc- 
tion to-day?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. George Spence.) 
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Q. What other conditions would it overcome?—A. I am afraid it would 
take me a long time to enumerate them. I do not know if I can analyze the 
figures fairly. The Committee can develop my figures and they can see if 1 
am mistaken. I might be mistaken. 

Q. I would be perfectly willing if you make some general statement of some 
other advantage the farmer has to-day over ten years ago, but if you remember 
the fact that he can only buy half as much of his production as he did in other 
days?—A. It means whether the drawback or the handicap if you are any dis- 
tance from the railroad would be offset by the increase in price of what you 
might call the farmer’s raw material. Then if it is offset we would be no better 
off, but I cannot believe that at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you went in with a $20 bill into a store out in Saskatchewan now, 
could you buy with that $20 bill as much as you could with a $10 bill years ago? 
—A. I am simply stating that our distance to the railroad—now I have spent a 
$10 bill and $15 in actual expenses going to town. That would buy many 
pounds of sugar and many pounds of tea, a four day trip and four days away 
from home that I have lost from the cultivation of my land. I am not prepared 
to analyze those figures. 

Q. There is no question about it, if you have to transfer your goods over 
roads 60 miles to the nearest market, that that is a tremendous economic handi- 
cap.—A. Tremendous. I hope the Committee appreciates that, and to prove 
that that condition is there, we have here the new town of Climax, the end of the 
steel in the section of the country I am talking about, and there were 1,000 
bushels of grain bought and dumped on the prairie before it reached this point, 
before the steel reached this place, proving that the business was there. 

Q. Your idea is that the purchasing power of the West has not altogether 
disappeared?—A,.. Certainly not. 


By Mr. McMurray: 

Q. That is different from what we heard here the other day. 

The CuarrMan: If you had been in the law business, you would often find 
that people of equally high character and equal intelligence testify differently, 
especially as to matters of opinion. 

The Witness: They certainly have not disappeared. We are not all bank- 
rupt by any means. The income tax returns will prove that for the last year. 
It will prove it again for this year. : 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. In your opinion you still think if present day settlers were willing to go 
through the hardships the pioneers did, they would have a reasonable chance? 
—A. We are trying to remove the hardships. That is the purpose of this 
‘Committee. 

Q. Is it possible in any country in any part of the world that new settlers 
can go into a new place and have conditions that obtained in the older parts of 
the country ?—A. It cannot be done. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. To follow that again, you made a statement a‘short time ago that you 
thought if farmers employed labour the year around there would be a much 
better supply of labour?—A. I do not wish to be misunderstood there. I know 
of men who are employing labour the year around. Some pay $1,000; some 
furnish a cow and chickens; some have a contract with the men that they brought, 
so we could not make a flat statment. I do not know that it is of any value. 

[Mr. Gvorge Spence.] : 
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Q. We had evidence the other day that men delivering milk in the city of 
Ottawa were receiving over $5 a day. Do you suppose you could induce those 
men to go out and work on a farm for say $600 a year, the year round?—A. 
I contend that our country can absorb—I do not know what it can do with the 
milkmen of Ottawa. We can absorb I think—I am not saying this definitely, 
but I think I said something around 10,000 people, in that corner of Saskatche- 


wan. Some of them would be hired men; some of them would buy land, but 


we could comfortably absorb that number of people; some would live in towns. 
After all that is what we are interested in, absorbing people, is it not? There 
is no use bringing them here unless we can hold them here. 

Q. It does not seem to me it is very much inducement, if there is a market 
available for labour in other parts of the country. How are you going to induce 
them to a market only offering $600 a year?—<A. If we had more labour, to 
some extent; of course, it would be cheaper labour. J am not insensible to that 
point. If there were more farm labour in Saskatchewan it is reasonable to 
suppose it would be cheaper. 

The CHarrman: Are there any more questions desired to be asked this 
witness, because we have another witness, Mr. Williams, and J think we would 
hke to get through our Committee meeting this morning so we could attend the 
House this afternoon. Are there any more questions to ask Mr. Spence. I 
am sure we are very much obliged to you, and we thank you very much. 


The Witness: I wish to amplify it a little further. I was trying to finish 
my statement. I will not take long. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You want more remedies.—A. I want more remedies. One of them is, 
we want more co-operation and less individualism. We have no economic 
organization whatever; that is, we have no organization that pertains to produc- 
tion. I will put it in this way: we have no organization that exercises a measure 
of control over production and distribution. No economic organization that 
exercises any measure of control over production and distribution. We have 
wonderful assets in climate and soil. I hope I have established that. I did not 
deal with superior soil. I thought that was not necessary. When I left we were 
seeding in Saskatchewan, sowing wheat, sowing rye. Our cattle had been grazing 
for nearly a month outside on the prairie. We have wonderful assets in climate 
in that respect. 

Q. Has this been a normal spring?—A. For the southwest, nothing extra- 
ordinary. It has been rather a severe winter for the southwest. 

_ Q. Not an early spring there?—A. Not extraordinarily so. Agriculture in 
1922 in the southwest has staged one of the most wonderful come-backs that 
I have ever seen in my 23 years of experience; absolutely no doubt about it. 
Remember, coming after a prolonged period of drought im some sections, not 
in all sections, but in some sections. I will not say it has brought everybody 
out of debt, I know it has not, but it has materially helped the situation, and 
it has done more than that. It has restored the morale of the people; it has 
taken some men completely out of debt. Another line of railroad, the Weyburn- 
Sterling Branch of the C.P.R.—there were nearly a million bushels at every 
shipping point, and those shipping points are nearly 7 miles apart. A million 
and a half in some. In one town there was $1,500,000 worth of stuff sold at 
farmer’s prices. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What kind of produce?—A. Everything. They have a creamery there. 
Q. What was the main produce?—A. Wheat. 


(Mr. George Spence.] 
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By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is that Shaunavon?—A. Yes. That has put a lot of men in better shape 
than they were before that had that crop. 

Q. How were the creameries operating there?—A. The creamery was run- 
ning full time. We have a cream route organized, where we draw cream to the 
creamery 40 to 50 miles. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What is the cost per pound, butter fat, drawing that to the creameries? 
—A. I am not in that business. I cannot say. 

Q. Have you any idea at all?—A. About 40 cents a can. 

Q. A five-gallon can?—A. I am not absolutely sure of those figures. We 
have in those towns 6 to 8 and 10 elevators. Those elevators are there for busi- 
ness. They are not there for ornament, I do not know of any one who has 
said this—I hope no one has—that we are all bankrupt, for we are not. We 
are not all rolling in luxury there, but we are making progress and some men are 
making money. I have read statements in the press that the men who made 
them will be ashamed of five years from now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Unduly pessimistic?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Do you think those statements that they have made are not correct ?— 
A. I would not say that because they apply to local conditions. 

Q. You are applying the same statements to your local conditions?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You stated many farmers had reduced their indebtedness very much 
this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee through what form of crop they have been 
able to reduce the indebtedness?—-A. Wheat has liquidated most of the indebt- 
edness. 

Q. What was your average wheat crop for your district this year?—A. I 
could not give you that period. My own went to 24 as an average. Some of 
my neighbours had as high as 37. Some had 40. 

Q. That is an extraordinarily heavy crop is it not?—A. Well I would not 
say extraordinarily heavy. I have grown 40 myself. 

Q. That is much above the average for Saskatchewan is it not?—A. Per- 
haps it is. Yes, that is above the average. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. During the war, when prices were high, the farmers in your district 
evidently used the money which they procured for these crops as a result of 
the high prices to pay off their indebtedness. They did not invest money, did 
they, in buying more land or erecting buildings?—A. Oh, well, some of them 
did. I would inform the honourable member that I could not give that. 

Q. What came under your observation?—A, During the prosperous time, 
during the war period, when prices were high, I do not think that our district 
did very much speculation; not very much. We are too young. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are the type of people there; where do they come from? From 
eastern Canada, or where?—-A. Many from eastern Canada. 
Q. Those from outside Canada, from where do they come?—A. The United 
tates. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Where were you born, or where did you come from?—A. Orkney. I am 
just through now. There has been a wonderful increase in dairying. The actual 
figures are 5 per cent increase for the section of the country,—42 per cent 
increase last year; this current year, the last year we have statistics for. That 
is the section of the country I am speaking of. 

Q. Over the year previous?—A. Yes, and 109 per cent for the 5 years 
period. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You have co-operative dairying in your particular district?—A. A co- 
operative dairy. We have a creamery that belongs to a private company, but 
our co-operatives are more along the line that are building the dairy with 
credits. We are not in any way interested in the dairy organization ourselves. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Along that line, Mr. Spence, anything that would promote the dairying 
industry would be of material benefit to that section of the country?—A. Abso- 
lutely. Anything that will promote dairying and better understanding of our 
local problems, more transportation facility will absolutely be of incalculable 
value to us. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. What price are you receiving for your butter now, your butter fat now? 
—A. I have not been home for two months. 
Q. You have no information at all on the subject?—A. Not sufficient to 
allow me to make a statement. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Education is one of the great needs?—A. Very necessary. Remember, 
it is a new country, the history of the settlement not dating back much more 
than 15 years. Is it reasonable to expect that the last word has been said in 
agricultural production? 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. The quality of the corn you have here will indicate your ability to grow 
corn quite successfully?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what height would this corn grow?—A. it varies. In 1919 we had 
corn 7 and 8 feet high. I might say that was the average, but it is sufficient to 
say that the men who had corn did not have to buy feed. There were very 
large quantities of hay shipped into the country and there was one man who 
fed nothing but his own corn grown on his own land. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Was this corn fed dry?—A. Mostly fed dry. Silos have come up since. 

Q. Is there any possibility in view of the farmers going in for growing corn 
to make silage, that they would not be in position to finance themselves to the 
end of being able to erect a silo?—A. We are digging trench silos. 

Q. How do you find this works?—A. I have no experience myself. 

Q. Have you made any observation?—A. What is the experience of the 
farmers who use the trench silo system?—-A. It appears to be satisfactory. We 
have a corn growers association and a corn show will be held in Maple Creek 
this fall for the purpose of promoting the growing of corn. I think corn grow- 
ing in South Saskatchewan will almost revolutionize corn growing in that sec- 


tion of the province. 
[Mr. George Spence.] 
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Q. In the event of going in for a good deal of corn growing there, and in the 
event of producing a good deal of butter, what do you think of the prospects of 
a profitable market, for an increased production?—A. In the question of market- 
ing, unless we can market profitably, we cannot produce, and if we do not produce 
we cannot market at all. I think that a great deal more attention should be 
paid to marketing and I think if there is a solution anywhere it could be found 
along the lines of co-operation, along the lines of the plan of co-operation adopted 
by the fruit growers there, and anything that this Government or any Govern- 
ment can do to promote a co-operative market, will assist very materially. 

Q. Do you have butter grading in the province of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, 
it is not compulsory. Butter grading is not compulsory in Saskatchewan, is it 
Mr. Motherwell? 


Mr. MorHerwELL: It just started on the Ist April. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. That question has not come under your review, the question of butter 
grading, to get 2 stabilized produce for export?—A. We are trying to promote 
that, and are encouraging men to ship to creameries. Our object is to produce 
raw materials of a standard quality, not only butter but wheat and everything 
else. 

Q. Could you give the Committee the number of co-operative creameries 
you have in the system in Saskatchewan?—A. I might say I lived north of 
Battleford at one time and I was up there a few years ago and I was very 
much struck with the system of co-operative creameries they had. 

Q. In that district. Have you any information to give the Committee on 
that, to give a brief outline?—A. No. I am not familiar with the system. I 
know we have that system of co-operative creameries, and I know that so far 
it is working satisfactorily and increasing very rapidly its influence in the pro- 
vince and there is a constant desire on the part of the people to increase the 
number of creameries. 

Q. In what way do you think the Government might aid in promoting 
co-operation, co-operative marketing that you spoke of?—A. Well they are 
doing it now to a large extent. The Provincial Government has a co-operative 
markets branch. 

Q. We are interested in the federal?—A. I think there should be a sharing 
of responsibility. As to the farmers’ assistants, I would suggest offhand you 
try a little more carefully to study the California plan. It has proved suc- 
cessful there. I should think we should have something in the nature of a con- 
ference and we should try to bring under one roof all the knowledge in connec- 
tion with farmers’ co-operation, where it is a success. It is a success now. I 
think that would be beneficial. I think perhaps that could be called under the 
auspices of the Federal Government better than the auspices of the Provincial 
Government because we would have a national meeting. I think that this 
gentleman who has appeared on behalf of that organization in Ontario should 
be invited to address meetings in the three western provinces. I am quite sure 
we have even more co-operation. 

Q. In all other products?—A. Group production, group marketing and 

group distribution. 
Q. Your suggestion would be to recommend that to the Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Department, that they co-operate more closely with 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture in order to operate this system?— 
A. Yes; I do. I say: that: 


[Mr.. George Spence.] 
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NatTHANIEL B. WiniiaMs, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Williams, what is your full name?—A. Nathaniel B. Williams. 

Q. Where is your home?—A. Abernethy, Saskatchewan. 

Q. How would you like to proceed; would you like to make a general 
statement and then let us question you?—A. I would, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Well, proceed in that way. You may sit down, if you like—A. I may 
say, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, that my throat bothers me 
somewhat, and I find my tonsils are a bit swollen this morning. If I have any 
trouble with my voice, I hope you will pardon me; it feels very thick, and it 
was bad when I got up. I may say that I appear here in a sort of representa- 
tive capacity. We have in the province of Saskatchewan an association that 
was formed in January of 1920, although the tentative plans for it were brougnt 
in in January, 1919. It is known as the Saskatchewan Agricultural Societies 
Association. I am president of that association at the present time, and I was 
president of the association last year. That is one thing. Another thing is 
that I have had practical experience in possibly the most costly style of farm- 
ing that can be adopted; that is, farming by proxy. I have had experience in 
that, and I have also had experience with I would say ninety per cent of the 
farmers in my own districts, through the fact that my private business is that 
of a financial and general agent, and I am constantly in touch with the farmers 
of my own districts, dealing with their financial difficulties, loans on farms, 
questions of title, insurance, and all the rest of it. That has brought me closely 
into touch with the financial problems of the farmers in my own district. Now, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, owing to the time, I want te 
be as brief and concise as possible. 

Q. Mr. Williams, you have come a long way, and we will be glad to hear 
whatever you have to tell us——A. If I err, it is not designedly. My statement 
is that the difficulties under which agriculturists are labouring now in the 
West are real and not imaginary. That is the first statement I would like to 
make, that their difficulties are real, not imaginary. The second statement I 
would like to make is, that any process of readjustment must be of necessity 
gradual, it cannot take place over night. With regard to the conditions that 
are adversely affecting our farmers, with regard I say to some of the condi- 
tions that are adversely affecting our farmers, the remedy largely lies in their 
own hands, while with regard to other conditions, they are practically beyond 
their control. I will endeavour to establish that to some extent from my own 
experience and from my observations. I would like also to make this state- 
ment, that there is absolutely nothing to be gained on the part of this Com- 
mittee or on the part of our Western agriculturists by either minimizing or 
magnifying the difficulties under which our farmers are labouring. The next 
statement I would like to make is this—it has already been made this morn- 
ing, but I would like to repeat it—that without appearing to be presumptuous 
before this Committee, I have what I feel are some practical suggestions to 
overcome the difficulties under which our farmers are labouring, that is, the 
conditions over which I feel they have a large measure of control. I would 
like, with the consent of the Committee, to present some things which would 
help to overcome their difficulties and solve their problems. There is one thing 
that is absolutely necessary in the first place, and I think it can be expressed 
in this way, that if we have any problem to combat we must first make our 
diagnosis or our survey, get our facts clearly before us, that we do not endea- 
vour to dodge them, that we get a survey that will give us an exact under- 
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standing of the situation, and then, from the facts that are facing us, start to 
effect our cure. I said that I would endeavour to express a few thoughts before 
this Committee, based on different experiences. One of these, as I first men- 
tioned, was my experience in what I consider the most costly kind of farming 
a man can engage in, that is, farming by proxy. I might just premise this 
statement with this remark, that for the first few years in connection with my 
farming operations I did not keep any exact records of my operations; in fact, 
to be quite frank about it, I did not feel possibly that it was necessary. A 
little later on my business sense taught me that there were some leaks, and 
that I had better keep some records in order to see what was done. I had pur- 
chased this land; the nearest point of it is about a mile and a half from the 
village in which I live, and it is directly across the road from the farm owned 
by the present Federal Minister of Agriculture, exactly across the road east 
from his farm. I am going to give you very briefly, if you like, some of the 
information in detail, but let us have some of the facts first. I want to give 
you some of the facts as I have charted them out in connection with my opera- 
tions; they do not date back to the beginning of my experience, because unfor- 
tunately I have not got them that far back, but they do date back to 1915. 
To show that there are difficulties which we can control as farmers, and diffi- 
culties that we cannot control, I will give you an instance in the year 1915. 
In that year the crop on my farm was hailed as bare as this floor. I had no 
control over that condition, except that I could insure against hail, and protect 
myself to some extent. In the year 1916 it was most unfortunately hailed out 
again just as bare as this floor. So there were two years in which the crop was 
entirely wiped out. In the year 1917 conditions were very good, in 1918 they 
were fair, in 1919 they were good principally for this reason, that that was the 
year we had the highest, or one of the years when we had a very high price 
for wheat. I might say that in 1915 I was one of a few farmers in our immedi- 
ate district 55 per cent hailed; that was the adjustment I got that year. In 
1920 we had what we call in our district a dry year. In 1920 we had rust, and 
we also had one of the wettest falls in our experience in that district. 

Q. One of what?—A. One of the wettest falls ever known in our district, 
with the result that we could not get our grain threshed. Personally I spent 
the sum of $67 extra in trying to keep my sheaves in the stooks standing up. 
When those great rain storms come, with heavy winds, they blow the stooks 
down, and if the heads of the sheaves get on the ground and the grain is wet 
it will start to grow. We had to spend extra money keeping them set up and 
moving them around from the north side to the south side to let them get dried 
out. In 1922 we had a very good year in my district, or a fairly good year, 
because I had rented my farm on a rental basis, and hence I do not want to 
bring that year in. You will notice from this that I was not only engaging in 
a very expensive style of farming, I also had during those years a rather dis- 
astrous experience in weather conditions, which very materially affected the 
results that we obtained from the farm. Now, as a business man I take my 
investment in that farm based on the value that I would place on it as a 
reasonable saleable value for that land, or, as I would put it, possibly a reason- 
able loan value. : 

Q. The loan value would be only 50 per cent of the real value? A. I mean 
the value upon which that 50 per cent would be based. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many acres have you?—A. 480 acres, three-quarters of a section, 
of which 360 acres are arable and 120 acres pasture. 
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Q. What value did you place on it?—A. I placed that land at $18,000, 
not quite $40 an acre. I placed a value on my outfit, of which I keep an in- 
ventory, depending of course upon what I have purchased from year to year, 
and so forth. I was going to give you a summary of it, and if there are any 
other details you want, I will give them to you. I have included the first two 
years, when there was absolutely nothing whatever from the crop in the seven 
years, and the interest I made on my investment during those seven years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you credit the farm with the hail insurance you got?—A.Yes. It 
was practically nil in 1915; I got more in 1916. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How much did you have in 1915?—A. Practically none. I received 
in 1916 between $1,700 and $1,800 in hail insurance that year. The interest on 
the investment I made in that year, including the two years I was hailed out 
was 3-2 per cent; that is the actual interest I made on my investment, and if 
you leave out the two hail years my interest was 6-53 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you charge anything for your own time, for looking after it?—A. 
No, sir, I paid a man for looking after it. 
Q. Did you not spend any of your own time looking after it?—I spent very 
little time of my own in that way. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You hired a manager?—A. I hired a manager; I had a good man too, 
he is on the farm yet. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you decide when to sell your crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t that worth some money?—A. Possibly it is. 

(. Did you buy the seed, or did your man buy it?—A. I bought very little; 
I produced it myself. 

Q. Did you buy any implements during that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you decide to buy them, or did your man decide on what to buy; 
did you visit the farm every day?—A. No, sir, I did not visit it on an average 
more than once in two weeks or three weeks during the summer time, and during 
the winter time I was not there more than once a month or six weeks. 

Q. You had a good manager?—A. I had a good manager, my own brother. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. The farm was a sort of a recreation for you?—A. It was. That is in 
my experience the most expensive way in which you can farm. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. If you have not a good manager who is interested in the operations, it is 
not only expensive but it is usually disastrous, is it not?—A. Advisedly I would 
say yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Is your brother a hired man only?—A. He had no interest in the farm. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What did you pay him?—A. I paid him wages vary.ng from $600 to 
$1,200 a year. 
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Q. Taking the five years, what did you make?—A. Takiny the five years, 
I made 6.53. 

Q. That is, after charging what percentage against the value of the land? 
—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. What percentage did you charge against the value of the land, or did 
you charge any per cent against the value of the land?—A. I do not under- 
stand the question. 

Q. What is the rate prevailing around that part of the world?—-A. Eight 
per cent. 

Q. You made how much over the longer period?—A. Including the two 
disastrous years 3 per cent, when I had practically no return. 

Q. To get at the real facts, spreading them over as generally as possible, 
does the farmer in Saskatchewan have to contemplate that once in every so 
often he will be hailed out?—-A. Yes, he has to do that. 

@. You took a good many years in your longer term?—A. Seven years. 

Q. Would being hailed out twice in seven years be unusual?—A. Yes, because 
in our own district, not for thirty years had the older settlers ever had a hail 
storm damage the crop before the year 1915. 

@. Counting in one of the hailed years, did you figure that out?—A. No, 
I did not figure that out. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Has your original investment increased or decreased during that time? 
-——A. I have left the valuation the same, for the purpose of the figures. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From the time you bought the place, has there been an increase in the 

land value?—A. Yes, there has been an increase in the land value, but I have 
based my valuation upon the increased value. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q.:That was some inducement for you to hold the land?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Those figures do not include 1922?--A. No. I had the land rented 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On what basis?—A. On the basis of a share of the crop. 
Q. What did that bring you?—A. 7.26. That is what I got on my invest- 
ment. 
Q. Is it a particularly good farm?—A. It compares favourably with the 
other lands in the district, but it is not the best land in the district. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are those 120 acres grain growing land?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Are they coulee?—A. Coulee and pasture. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How does the land in Abernethy generally compare with lands through- 
out Saskatchewan?—A. I would say that it is one of the best districts in the 
province. 

Q. You have practically the best soil in that district to be found anywhere 
in Saskatchewan?—A. Well, with regard to that question, the present Soil Sur- 
vey that is taking place in ‘the province of Saskatchewan is bringing out some 
surprising facts, and I would not like to make a very definite statement with 
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regard to your question, for this reason, that they are finding as a result of the 
limited soil survey that has been made so far, certain areas of the province in 
which lands were thought to be of great fertility are proving not to be so, as 
a result of that survey, so that we have no scientific basis to base that on, 
but we have thav survey experience. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are the lands that were not sah to be very good proving to be pretty 
good?—A. In the survey? 

Q. Yes.-—A. Possibly so. It is a matter of scientific investigation. 

Q. But we can say that your land, although not the best, is one of*the best 
in that district? If it is not the best, it is one of the best districts in Saskat- 
chewan?—A. We think so. If there are any other questions you would like to 
ask me with regard to this particular point, I would be glad to try to answer 
them. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Regarding moisture, from 1915 up to the end of 1921, what was your 
experience with regard to the moisture in those years?—A. I have not got the 
rainfall, but I can tell you the years during that period. Of course as I say 1915 
and 1916 were years of plenty of moisture, but we were hailed out. In 1917 and 
1918 we had sufficient moisture; in 1919 we had rather excessive moisture—our 
rust that year was evidence of that. In 1920 we had what we call in our dis- 
trict a dry year, our crops were light. 

Q. What was the average yield per bushel to the acre in 1920?—A. I could 
not give it to you for that district. I know it ran all the way from 6 bushels 
to the acre on the north, on the average, on our lighter lands, to possibly 16 to 
18 bushels per acre of land to the south. Now, regarding the figuring out of the 
cost of a farm on a business basis and getting it down to scientific figuring, lL 
would say in a general way that it is not a good thing for a farmer to do too 
much figuring. Figures are deceptive; it depends upon how you can work 
them around. I made an honest attempt to arrive at my conclusions, and f 
am of the opinion that more attention paid to the work of the farm and les: 
to the statistics of it will bring better results so far as the practical farmer is 
concerned. 

Q. Mr. Williams, do you venture to suggest that the ordinary farmer keeps 
too complicated sets of books?—A. I do not, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact doesn’t the ordinary farmer keep no books at all?— 
A. Practically none. 

Q. Do you think that is wise?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But you think the other extreme is unwise?—A.I think the other 
extreme is unwise. ‘ 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Why would you call it unwise; do you mean that it would take up too 
much of his time?—A. It would in the first place take up too much of his time, 
and in the second place most practical farmers are not scienced in the matter 
of figuring out percentages, and they very often get somebody else to figure them 
out for them, with disastrous results. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What do you mean by disastrous results?—A. So far as his own purse 
is concerned. It is possible if he gets down to very minute analyses, charging 
so much here and so much there, so much for marketing, and distinguishing 
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between various classes of revenue, it is possible to make results look not 
exactly as they are in practice, for the simple reason that a man starts in and 
gets to a certain objective in a certain number of years. 

Q. Can figures not be made to show that?—-A. Figures can be made to show 
it, and they can be made to show it differently if manipulated in the right way. 


By Mr. Eliott: 

Q. Do you think it is possible to have any system of bookkeeping on a 
farm that is absolutely correct?—-A. No;.that is just the danger because, to 
have it absolutely correct, it would be so extensive and complicated that no 
farmer in the world would have time to keep it. That is the point I am trying 
to make; to have it absolutely accurate, he would not have time, and he would 
not have the patience to make it. If there are any other questions, I will be 
glad to answer them. I am not quoting my own case as a typical case in our 
district. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Do you think this same bookkeeping objection would apply to other 
businesses besides farming?—A. No, because other businesses employ a book- 
keeper. 

Q. Why should a farmer not employ a bookkeeper?—A. He cannot afford 
it; that is absolutely out of the question. 

Q. Do you think a manufacturer in a small way who cannot afford to keep 
a bookkeeper should not keep any books?—A. His business is entirely different 
to that of a farmer; the comparison is not in order. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The farmer is not in a position to pass on the charge of a bookkeeper 
to the public?—A. No, sir; he cannot pass the buck. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you had to do with loans on farms?— 
A. Yes. I will come to that later. I just want to emphasize the point that I 
do not quote my own case as a typical case for the district from which I come, 
because I say that 1 was engaged in the most expensive style of farming in 
which a man can possibly engage. That has been proven time and time again. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is this also, Mr. Williams, that other people who were farming 
themselves could fairly charge their own time, could they not?—A. Yes, sir, 
they could. 

Q. Of course you charge your brother’s time against the farm?—A. Yes, 
and I paid him for it. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Regarding the bookkeeping end of it, you made the statement that you 
did not keep books, that you found there were leaks, and that you then started 
to keep books; was it of any value to you to keep books, did you gain anything? 
—A. Yes; it was of value, because I had my results in concrete form in my 
office, where I could look them over, study them, and see what I was doing. 

The CuHatrMAN: I do not think we can gather from the witness that he is 
against keeping books, but he is against keeping a complicated set of books. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have I stated it correctly, Mr. Williams?—A. Yes, sir. I think seme 


reasonable record should be kept, but it is not possible for a farmer to keep a 
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set of books which will show him minutely the absolute results of his operations, 
because he has not the time to do it—it cannot be done. 

Q. If he had a real taste for that sort of work and took the time to do it, 
I suppose it would have its value?—A. It would, but where is he going to get 
the time? 

Q. There are some people, Mr. Williams, who have a real genius for things 
of that sort and will spend time in that way that other men would spend resting 
or doing nothing?—A. Yes. I think they would prove in the end that they 
were doing possibly more of bookkeeping on their farms and less farming, if 
they had that tendency. 

Q. The question I want to ask is, how much labour do you employ on your 
farm over and above your brother?—A. I employed another man during the 
whole—I did employ another man during the whole year, and some transient 
labour. Is there anything else in connection with this? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Surely some books must be kept or the farmers would not be able to 
make up their income tax. I understand the Saskatchewan farmers pay more 
income tax than the other provinces put together?—A. In reply to that question 
T would say that on the average I possibly assist 50 farmers and I have to make 
up their income tax and I would not say that 5 per cent of them have any record, 
except in here (pointing to head). 

Q. It must be very inconvenient when you come to make up your income 
tax?—A. It is indeed, but that is a fact, just the same. If they have any record 
in writing they do not bring it to my office. 

Q. Let me just ask this question. These gentlemen who keep their book- 
keeping in their head, without documentary evidence of what they are doing 
during the season, do they have income tax to pay?—A. That depends on the 
conditions of the year. I do not think that has anything to do with it, from my 

xperience. 

Q. You must depend on the farmer’s conscience in that case?—A. I would 
not say that. I will say this, and I would say it in all seriousness. I have never 
yet had any reason to believe that one farmer who came to me at any time to 
have his income tax made out tried to evade the paying of the income tax. He 
gave a statement, so far as I could find out from him, absolutely conscientiously. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Along that line, do you not think that there may be some much more 
simplified form for the income tax in connection with the farmers to fill in?—A. 
I certainly do. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us proceed to the next point?—A. Possibly this might be of interest 
to you. In my business I act as agent, in some cases, as executor, for the 
estates of deceased farmers; in other cases I act for the executor or admin- 
istrator, and for a number of years I have been handling indirectly—I have 
nothing to do with the mangement of them, in a certain sense; the administrator 
or executor does that, but all the records of these lands go through my office. 
In other words, I will tell you what I am doing, I am keeping the statements 
for the administrator or the executor, and in studying that I insist that every 
eent of money be banked through my office, so I know exactly what comes in 
and that all moneys to pay out are paid out in the same way, so I know what I 
am doing. Here is an instance—I do not want to give the names of the estates. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Say it was “ Y %s-Ao jwilleeallthisone ik) Ad) Mere sis *an-estate 
consisting of 480 acres, which is a three-quarter section, of which 450 acres are 
under cultivation. The land and buildings of that estate I valued, as I would 
value for people in Winnipeg, Osler, Hammond and Nanton, for whom I have 
appraised lands, as a local appraiser for the past 18 years, and I have based my 
valuations on these estates on exactly the same basis as I would if I were valuing 
them for them. This is a farm, as I said, of 480 acres, of which 450 are under 
cultivation, and with the buildings on it I would value it at $20,000. Now, in 
the year 1921, which is the first record I have in this case, rental return from 
that farm paid interest at the rate of 6-7 per cent net. 

Q. The farm was rented?—-A. It was rented on one-third of the profit clear. 
This is a farm that so far as the estate that owns it is concerned, has an interest 
only in the crop that is grown there, absolutely nothing else; chickens and milk 
and that sort of thing are a side line for the tenants. In 1922 it paid interest at 
the rate of 11-8 per cent net. Now, I will give you an instance of another estate 
comprising 480 acres, consisting of 450 acres under cultivation. I value this 
with its improvements at $20,500. I have records of this farm from 1919. In 
1919 that farm paid interest at the rate of 12-19 per cent net. In 1920 it paid 
interest at the rate of 7:43 per cent net. In 1921—note this, because this was 
the year when our crop was all rusted and wet in the stooks and our grain 
sprouted—4-65 per cent. This is how these local conditions of weather, etc., 
affected us. In 1922 it paid interest at the rate of 8-72 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, one-third of the amount that was turned over to the proprietor 
as rent gave to the proprietor on his property the rates of interest which you 
epecified?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McMurray: 
Q. It was net to the proprietor?—A. It was net to the proprietor. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee whether the proprietor has any 
charges to pay out of this net rental, such as taxes?—A. Absolutely none what- 
ever. 

_  Q. No threshing charges?—A. No threshing charges; no taxes, no market- 
ing charges, nothing whatever. 

Q. All these charges have to be paid by the tenant?—A. All these charges 
have to be paid by the tenant. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of how the tenant came out on this?—A. Yes. 
If you will let me finish these cases first. I have only a few of them. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It was an average interest on investment of over 8 per cent?—A. I have 
not figured out myself the average, but I am giving it to you for the years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was that a farm better than the average in that neighbourhood?—A. 
An average farm in the neighbourhood. 

Q. What about the managerial ability of the farmer who was on it?— 
A. That makes a difference. It depends on the tenant. 

Q. Was he a good man?—A. Yes. 

Q. A family of boys to help him?—A. No. He hired his own help. Well 


now, in both cases I have quoted, that is true. Case C. This is a small farm 
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I have chosen these because they vary somewhat. 320 acres of which 300 acres 
are under cultivation. This farm, by the way, you will note the value of it is 
a little higher in proportion to the acreage than the others, because it is very 
well built on. The value of this farm, complete with improvements is $15,000; 
just a half section. In 1920 it paid an interest net of 7-57 per cent; in 1921, 
down again, you will note, owing to the conditions, 4-99 per cent; in 1922, 6-93 
per cent. Those were the rentals paid by that farm. Now here is one, a larger 
farm, another estate which I handled for a number of years, and this one dates 
back to 1917. I want you to note some peculiar statistics with regard to this. 
I may say in connection with this land, that this originally was just as good 
land as the other cases I have quoted,-but unfortunately it became very weak 
before the death of the man who owned it. I am not in a position to say why it 
became that way. I do not know anything about what he did with it, but when. 
we had anything to do with it, it was intensely weak, and it was badly infected 
with twitch grass. The results from this farm could not be expected to be as 
good as from some of the other ones quoted. This is a farm of 960 acres, six 
quarter sections; under cultivation, 850 acres. The value of that land with 
buildings and improvements is $37,000. é 
Q. And stock?—A. Oh, no; no stock. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Real estate?—A. Real estate. The owner has no stock on the farm. 
Note the differences here. In 1917—I have just quoted these for your informa- 
tion, 1917, 1918 and 1919. Those were good years and years of high crop prices. 
The interest produced by that farm in 1917 was 13 per cent net on the invest- 
ment. In 1918, it was 15-17 per cent net; in 1919 it was 19-24 per cent net. 
Now I want you to note the differences between that and the three succeeding 
years. 1920, which was a dry year, and naturally that twitch grass got the 
better of the crop. It dropped therefore, to its 7 per cent in 1920. In 1921, 
which was that wet year, 5-1 per cent; in 1922, 5-3 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I ask you this: in all these computations, have you allowed any- 
thing for depreciation of buildings?—-A. Yes, I have in all eases. 
Q. How much?—A. 5 per cent on frame buildings; 24 per cent on brick 
and stone. The same rate as allowed by the income tax. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Apparently the large farms pay better than small farms?—A. It dates 
back farther. 

Q. An average of better than 12 per cent over a period of 6 years?—A, I 
think so. I would like to bring some more facts to your attention. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Just before we leave that point, I would like to ask the witness a ques- 
tion with regard to the cost for the proprietor. He made a statement that there 
was no cost at all to the proprietor, all the taxes, hail imsurance—A. Oh I have 
allowed for hail insurance, where the proprietor paid on the product of his crop. 

Q. But there was no other expense attached to the proprietor?—A. No. 

Q. Hail insurance?—A. That is all. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any idea as to how the results of these 
farms came out?—A. I, will take case No. A, as I mentioned before. I have 
known the tenant on this land for a number of years. I know he came into our 
district—I do not want to divulge—possibly these men might object to my 


divulging their names. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. We do not want their names?—A. I am giving my evidence under oath, 
and I am speaking whereof I know. The tenant in case No. A, I have known 
for a matter of 9 years. I know he came into our district with practically very 
little money. I know that the amount of money he had at that time was in 
the neighbourhood of $1,500 which he invested in an outfit and started as a 
tenant on farm lands, and he is a tenant yet on this land, and I know that at 
the present minute has over $6,000 invested in Victory Bonds or the Greater 
Saskatchewan Production Loans and other investments. That is how he got 
along. 

Q. He had a managing wife, surely?—A. His wife is dead, unfortunately. 

Q. Who had to keep house for him?—A. His mother-in-law. In case No. 
B that I quoted, I cannot give you the experience of the tenant, because there 
have been several tenants on the land. Case No. 3: the same man has been on 
that land. I know exactly what happened in this case, because I was an 
executor of his estate. I employed this young man to manage the farm. He 
was a young man from Ontario who had not had experience in Western Canada. 
IT employed him for 12 months to manage the farm, in the first place, and at the 
end of the 12 months he came to me and wanted to know if he could rent the 
farm. I said “yes. You can rent the farm on condition that you rent it year 
by year”. He said, ‘I won’t rent it that way”. My reason for stating that 
was that there were infants interested in the estate. In order for an executor to 
rent an estate, he has to get a court order. I said I would not rent it in that 
way. I was impressed with the fact that he would likely be a good tenant, and 
I went to the expense of going to the court and getting an order allowing me 
to rent it to him for three years. In Saskatchewan we are only allowed to rent 
it from year to year, where infants are interested in an estate. The fir+ thing 
he wanted to do was to buy the outfit. I said to him, “How much money have 
you to pay down on the outfit?” I have not got the figures at the moment, 
but I know the amount he owed when he started. Whatever cash payment he 
made, he still owed on the outfit the sum of $1,950 when he started on that farm 
in the spring of 1920. He farmed that farm during that length of time, and last 
fall he made his final payment on his outfit and has it clear; he had his outfit 
clear now in the three years he has operated that farm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is he raising a family?—-A. Yes, sir; he has one child. 

Q. What about the other man?—A. His wife is dead, leaving one child. 

Q. What about the third man?—A. There were a number of tenants in that 
case. In the last case I have quoted—I might say the total acreage was 960, 
divided into two farms of 480 acres each, with buildings on each, and there is 
a tenant on each one. The present tenant on one of those farms has been there 
for three years; the other one has been there for only one year up to the present 
time; the one who was there previous to him had been there three years, and I 
have not the information as to exactly how they got along. I will say this, how- 
ever, that they did not get along very well; at least that would be my summing 
up of it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Was that the farm which was infested with twitchgrass?—A. Yes. I 
will tell you why they did not get along very well; it was because they started 
with inferior outfits and no money. They had practically no money with them 
when they got there; they bought their outfits on time and bought scantily and 
gE poor quality. That was one of the principal reasons why they did not get 
along. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 
i *! Are you going to deal with general conditions in that district later?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In your evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because there are some questions I would like to ask you.—A. I would 
like to quote to you some few instances here. These are men with whom I 
have been dealing, and I could enumerate very many more. It is sometimes 
said that the man who makes a success on a farm in Western Canada requires 
some previous knowledge of agriculture. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It is also said that it cannot be made a success?—A. Yes, that is also 
said. I want to quote the case of a young man who came out from England. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you say that the statement that a man wants to have some 
previous knowledge of agriculture generally is correct?—A. I would think that 
it is generally correct. This case I want to quote to you is an exception. A 
young man came out from England as an accountant; he was an accountant 
in the Old Country. I know his finances and all about him. He came out 
to the Abernethy district in 1910, thirteen years ago, purchased a half section 
of land consisting of 320 acres on which at that time there were 150 acres 
under cultivation. He paid $35 an acre for that farm—at least he agreed to 
pay that. By the way he made a small cash payment down out of some money 
he had earned after he arrived in Western Canada. He has erected on that 
farm since that time buildings to the value of $2,500. In the fall of 1921—not 
1922, but 1921—he owed a balance of $2,500 on that land. Unfortunately that 
year his wife took ill and had to go to a hospital, which cost him a considerable 
sum of money, because she had been ill a long time before that. Including that 
and some other things he had debts to the extent of about $1,000, so that he 
owed all told $3,500 in the fall of 1921. He consolidated the $2,500 he owed 
on the farm with the other $1,000 and got a loan of $3,500 on the farm, in order 
to extend his indebtedness. The statement of his assets over liabilities in 
December of 1922 shows that this surplus over liabilities was $12.364. That is 
the experience of one young man who came to our district. 

Q. Is he raising a family to-day?—A. He is raising a family of three chil- 
dren; his wife is a very capable woman. 

Q. It depends a good deal upon the capacity of the wife on the farm?—A. It 
does indeed. 

By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Where did he get the loan to consolidate his debts?—-A. He got it from 
a western company, I would like now to give you a second case, that of a farm 
of 640 acres, on which there were 500 acres under cultivation, the balance was 
coulee land—I will hurry along. 

The CuHatrmaNn: Rather than hurry now, I think it would be better for us 
to adjourn until this afternoon; this gentleman is giving us some very interest- 
ing information, and we do not want to hurry him. Shall we adjourn until! 
this afternoon or this evening? What time does your train leave? 

Witness: I am not leaving until to-morrow. 

The CHatrMANn: Mr. Spence was leaving, and we fixed him up so that he 
could get away. Shall we adjourn until, say, four o’clock. 

(Agreed). 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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Afternoon Session 


Housr or CoMMoNS, 
ComMITTEE Room 268, 
Friday, April 20, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


N. B. WiturAMs recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before you proceed, let me just ask you this question. You have given 
us a pretty satisfactory picture of agricultural conditions around your own home 
at Abernethy. How does it compare with the conditions in the province of Sas- 
katchewan generally, in your estimation?—A. Mr. Chairman and honourable 
members of the Committee, I have only an estimation to a certain extent to 
guide me in that. I will tell you though where I got some of my information 
on conditions in other parts of the province. Under the Agricultural Societies’ 
Act, in the province of Saskatchewan, we are required to hold an annual conven- 
tion of duly accredited delegates from the various societies in the province. 
These delegates meet in the month of January in Saskatoon, at the University, 
and from those delegates representing societies in every corner and portion 
of the province we get much valuable information. I will tell you in a word 
the spirit that permeated our last convention in January, 1923— 

(. Before we get into the spiritual world, let me ask you a material ques- 
tion. According to your estimation, does the satisfactory condition which you 
have depicted as pertaining in and around Abernethy apply generally to the 
province, in your view?-—A. No, I would not say that it does, because there 
are certain districts and areas in the province that have problems which we 
have not got. 

Q. In other words, your natural advantages are rather superior to the 
natural advantages of the province as a whole? Is that right?—A. I would 
not like to go quite that far, although as I said this morning, I believe we have 
one of the best districts in the province. I believe there are many other districts 
that are similarly situated to ours, there are some districts where they suffer 
from drought, and frost, and where in the years 1907 and 1908 they grew 
searcely any grain at all. 

Q. I broke into your statement, Mr. Williams, when you were telling us of 
the spirit that prevailed at the convention of your agricultural societies?—A. The 
feeling as expressed by the delegates was this: We have very marked difficult 
problems on our hands as agriculturists. We have difficulties of many kinds 
to overcome, and the feeling of the convention was, let us get down as intelligent 
men to figure out as closely as we can our own salvation within our limitations. 
That was the feeling of the convention. 

Q. What was the morale of that meeting?—A. It was good, it was excellent. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. How big is the district from which those men came?—A. From every 
portion of the province. Bs 
Q. All over the province?—A. All over the province of Saskatchewan. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. More favoured districts and less favoured districts?—-A. And. less 
favoured districts. The men from the less favoured districts were there with 
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their worries about dried out crops and so forth, but they were there to find as 
far as was humanly possible some solution for the difficulty. 

Q. When was the convention?—A. In January 1923. That was the last 
one. Now, I am not just absolutely sure where I left of, but I think I was 
quoting some instances, one or two instances, of men whose experiences I knew 
in our own district. Now, I am not dealing in those instances, you understand, 
with the men who came in as pioneers to our district 40 years ago. I am 
dealing with new men, men who came in within the last ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years. The second instance that I would like to quote you is one of a man who 
now owns a farm of 640 acres of what I would call first class land, good land, 
under cultivation, 500 acres. He purchased that land in the year 1911 for 
$25,000. He had in cash to pay down on that land $5,000. He also had an 
outfit of horses and implements, almost sufficient to work that land. He had to 
buy a few, but they were negligible. In other words, he started with a lability 
of $20,000. on 640 acres which he purchased at almost $40 an acre. In December 
last he had a balance on that land of $4,500. His assets over his liabilities were 
$28,700. That is an actual fact. 

Q. Had he raised a family meanwhile?—-A. He has a family of 5 children, 
a young married man. 

Q. Was he from Ontario?—-A. Yes, he was an Ontario man. The Ontario 
men make excellent settlers in our western country, there is no question about 
that. I would like to quote you this instance of a purchase of a farm in 1915 
by two brothers. You asked me where the farmer came from in the previous 
case, and I may tell you that those two brothers are German Canadians, 
Canadians of German descent. They had an outfit of horses, and of implements 
which they acquired through taking rented land previous to their purchase. 
They had that themselves. They bought 320 acres in the year 1915 of what I 
would call not as valuable land as the preceding case, for the reason that there 
was more waste on it, there was a great deal of slough land, unfit for cultivation, 
and not nearly as heavy land as the previous case. 

Q. Do they not cut hay on that kind of land?—A. They do in some years, 
but many years there is too much water even to get hay. 

Q. But during dry years these lands are likely to give a heavy crop?—A. 
They purchased this land in 1915 for $11,200. They paid in cash $2,500. Since 
1915 they erected a barn at a cost of $2,500 They erected a house at a cost of 
$3,000, and a few days before I Jeft my office I drew up a transfer from the owner 
oi that land to those two boys, free of incumberances. 

Q. Had they raised families?—-A. One of them is a bachelor, the other is a 
married man with seven children. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Did they receive any money from other sources?—A. They did not 
receive any money from other sources. I know their financial affairs. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They are hard working citizens?—A. Hard working citizens, and that 
is half the solution of the western problem. 

Q. You will deal with the other half?—A. I would like to quote another 
instance of a man who bought a three-quarter section of land in 1911, 480 
acres. He bought this land for $19,200. I cannot tell you what he paid down. 
He had cash that he paid down, not a very large payment, because he had been 
on a small rented farm. But he had an outfit of horses and implements, is a 
married man with seven children, a young man. In 1921 he had a clear title 
of that three-quarter section which he had bought in 1911 for $19,200. In 1921 
he had a clear title, and to show his faith in our particular district, at all events, 
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he bought an additional quarter section, and by using the three-quarter section for 
which he had a clear title, and the additional quarter section which he pur- 
chased, he raised a loan of $8,800, and paid it spot cash. For the quarter sec- 
tion he paid $55 an acre, and there was not a building on it. Not a building. 
It was all under cultivation, every foot. He paid $55 an acre cash for that 
quarter section. I want to tell you something else about him. That was in 
1921. The first payment of principal was on January 1, 1923. There was a 
payment of interest in 1922, which he made. On January 1 last he made a pay- 
ment of $1,300 on the principal as well as paying the interest. The money went 
through my office, and I absolutely know. He induced the mortgage company 
to accept an additional $1,000 on account. 

Q. Was it hard work to induce the mortgage company?—A. Yes, it was; 
they wanted their money out with interest, and it took considerable correspond- 
ence. 

Q. What interest did he pay?—A. Eight per cent. These are concrete 
cases from my own district. 

Q. Now, Mr. Williams, those specific instances that you have given us 
would lead us to believe that in and around Abernethy people were making 
prompt payments on their mortgages, principal and interest. How do you say 
that that situation compares with conditions in Saskatchewan, as a whole, as 
far as you know?—A. There are districts where they are not meeting eithcr 
principal or interest promptly on their mortgages, due to the fact that they 
had continued periods of drought, and the mortgages were placed upon lands 
that proved not to have a very great productive value. That is true of other 
districts; I know that to be the case. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Are those cases which you have cited average cases; do they represent 
the average conditions of that district?—A. They are average conditions in 
our district. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Could you give us any information A. I might add that in the same 
district we have had mortgage foreclosures, in our district as well. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. How many?—A. In the last ten years, as far as I remember, we have 
had three. 
Q. In the last ten years?—A. In the last ten years. 
Q. Three for the whole district, or three from your office?—A. Three for 
the district. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. How big is this district?—A. The local district, you mean? 
Q. The district within which, in ten years, there were only three fore- 
slerurs on mortgages?—A. It is about eighteen-miles long by about eight miles _ 
wide. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the conditions outside of that particular area, 
Mr. Williams?—A. Yes, I have knowledge of the areas adjoining. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How are they meeting their payments in the areas adjoining?—A. We 
are in the centre of a good district. It extends across Qu’Appelle Valley, out 
towards Indian Head and west along the Pheasant Hill branches of the CPR 
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Q. What is the soil?—A. Clay and loam, with a clay subsoil. 


Q. How is it as regards weeds?—A. It is weedy. 
Q. What sort? Sow thistle2—A. No. Some twitch grass; a lot of wild 


‘oats and a lot of what is called French weed, I think, stinkweed, a very virile 


weed. 
Q. Do you have that tumbling mustard?—A. We do not have it in our 
district. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What proportion of lands are mortgaged in the district?—A. I have 
not made an estimate of that. 

Q. Is it considerable?—A. Yes, considerable. 

Q. Are they mortgaged by the owners or mortgages held by owners who 
have resold to the buyers?—A. In some cases, mortgaged by the owners; in 
other cases by those who have resold. 

Q. You say there have been only to your knowledge three foreclosures?—- 
A. That is all I can recall at present. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee who were the companies who foreclosed 
those mortgages?—A. Yes, they were all foreclosed by the firm of Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton of Winnipeg. When I say they were all, one was started by 
them, and finished up by a trust company. The trust company took it over 
when the foreclosure proceedings were partly through. 

Q. Are these lands at the present time in the control of Osler, Hammond 
& Nanton?—A. No, they have been resold. 

Q. Have they any other interests in the land, other than those three par- 
cels, that is to say, by foreclosure?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Are they the owners of any land at all at the present time, other than 
those?—A. They are the owners. 

Q. Yes.—A. Not to my knowledge. In fact, they do not own them now. 
They are resold. Some were sold at the mortgage sale, and some were sold after. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did we ask you what was the general nature of the farming pursued 
in this district?—A. No. 

Q. I think you might tell us—A. The district was originally almost an 
exclusive grain growing district, only I would like to qualify that by saying 
that our district has various kinds of lands. Take a line running east and west 
now, the land south of the railway, and to some extent north, is a heavy clay 
loam, and with a heavy wind the land gets somewhat light and is bluffy, cov- 
ered with groups of trees. In that bluffy land, possibly from the earlier days 
of the district, they have been doing more or less mixed farming, but on the 
heavy land, it was originally a grain growing district, almost exclusively, and 
they are gradually adopting a mixed farming method, and have been for some 
time, going in for beef raising, and some for dairying; hog raising and all its 
other branches. 

Q. Do you have creameries there?—A. We have not a local creamery. It 
has to be shipped. 

Q. Do you ship the cream?—A. Not all of them ship. Some of them ship 
and some make butter. Now I would like to go on to another point, just some 
few remarks I would like to make. I have stated or given my evidence so far - 
from my personal experience in operating a farm, and also from my experi- 
ence in handling farm lands on behalf of the owners, further from my experience 
through my office in connection with the financial dealings with the farm. Now 
I would like to turn for a moment to the work of the societies forming a portion 
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of our association, that is, the agricultural societies of the province. Now, the 
purpose of our agricultural societies, is purely and absolutely educational, purely 
educational. The object of the formation of an agricultural society in any dis- 
trict, is to have a meeting through which our agriculturalist can learn the value- 
of self-help. 

Q. The value of self government.—A. Yes, if you like. In fact, part of our 
slogan is “better and greater production; better homes; better farms; better 
products; more profitable and hence more permanent agriculture.” That is 
the object of the society, to do its bit in establishing a profitable and conse- 
quently a permanent agriculture in the province. Now there are some condi- 
tions, as I said in the first part of my evidence, adversely affecting agriculture, 
over which the farmer himself has to some extent a measure of control. I say 
there are some of the conditions that are adversely affecting agriculture, over 
which the farmer himself has some measure of control, and I want to mention 
one or two of these, with a suggested method of remedy for it, in part, at least. 
One is the one crop system of farming. I say, in all seriousness, Mr. Chairman 
and honourable members, to my mind that no agriculture in any province 
can be established on the basis of one crop system of farming. It cannot be 
done It is the system that comes easiest to the new settler, hence he adopts 
it, but as he begins to lose the fibre from his soil and he gets the consequent 
introduction of weeds, he finds it has its menace as well as its convenience. 
Now here to-day we have the adoption more gradually of the intensified sys- 
tem of farming. Why? I would mention briefly one or two things, because this 
system of farming, through the growth of grasses, forage and similar crops 
restores to the soil the fibre which it loses through the one crop system of 
farming. Now gentlemen, that is one of the greatest difficulties. You would 
hardly believe me, that this is one of the things we are combatting right now 
in our drifting soil. You may think possibly that this is hardly conceivable on 
heavy land, but it is, just the same, because the soil will become pulverised. 
It is just as fine as powder, and then it starts to drift on top, with the result that 
when your wheat gets above the ground, and you get a big wind storm, it cuts 
it out. We have had thousands of acres of it in our district. 

Q. Does it blow the soil off the wheat, or does it blow against the stalks 
and cut them off?—A. It blows against the stalks and cuts them off. That 
may be a revelation to some, but it is a fact. I have had it in my own farm, 
and any other farmer can tell you the same thing. This is on good heavy soil. 

Q. What do you do to prevent that. Do you try to plant hedges?—A. 
No, we try and restore the fibre to the soil which it has lost through the growth 
of sweet clover. 

Q. When the soil has been worked so that it drifts, has it necessarily lost 
its fertility?—A. It has not necessarily lost its fertility, but the trouble is to 
keep your summer fallow on your own farm, and keep it off your neighbour’s. 
The soil is all right, if you keep it in place. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That pertains more to the old land than to the new?—A. That condi- 
tion will come about quickly where you have a soil that is inclined to blow if 
it is not previously very rich in grass root or other fibre. I say that method 
will restore to the soil the fibre that has been lost out. A diversified system 
lessens the chance of crop failure. I am giving this because I do not say it is 
new, but I want to give an idea of what we ourselves are trying to do to help 
ourselves out of a difficult situation. These are the methods we are adopting. 
Another thing the diversified system does, is that it helps overcome fungus 
growths, insect pests and weeds in our crop. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Because it leads to a rotation?—A. Because it leads to a rotation. It 
prevents the soil drifting. It relieves the labour question, because labour is 
not so transient, nor it is not so congested from time to time. The question 
was asked, is there sufficient labour in the province of Saskatchewan for its 
present needs? I answered that question “ most emphatically not.” I based 
my reply on the reports sent out each week by the Bureau of Labour in Regina, 
through which a great many men are employed. 

Q. Would these positions be seasonal positions, or would they be posi- 
tions offered to a man to establish himself?—A. In a great many cases they 
would be seasonal. In a great many cases they would be yearly jobs. 

Q. Is that not one of the difficulties?—A. It is one of the great difficulties. 
The diversified system would make it yearly, an all year around job. The 
question was asked why would men accept a job at $600 on a farm, when he 
could get $1,500 in the city. Possibly the fact was overlooked that he gets his 
board and his lodging in addition to $600, for which I believe he is allowed in 
the income tax the sum of $30.a month. 


By Mr. Milne: 


~Q. Do you get men in Saskatchewan, married men, and pay them $600 a 
year and supply them board and lodging?—A. They are not usually supplied 
board and lodging, except in the case of a married man, and if they work with 
the farmer then they get board and lodging as well. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the usual method where you have a farm hand who is married 
and who does not live with the farmer? Does the farmer supply a separate 
house—A. Not in all cases. In many cases he does. 


Q. He will supply cows and something like that?—A. Possibly something 
like that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What is the current wage for that?—A. I can searcely answer that 
question with regard to the current wage, because in my district there are not 
sO many married men engaged as there were years ago, but at that time the 
wages for a man and his wife were about $1,200. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you find that competent farm labourers, after starting out for a 
vear or two, usually begin to farm for themselves?—-A. They very often do. 
The man who is a good man wants to get a farm for himself. 

Q. He has no difficulty in making a start?—A. If he gets on the right land 
he is all right. If he gets on the wrong land he is all wrong. Now, that is one 
thing,—the getting away from the one-crop system. That is one of the 
methods we are studying and one of the methods we are trying to encourage 
as a practical solution to our difficulties. Another difficulty or disadvantage 
under which our farms are operating is this, that they are raising livestock of 
indiscriminate breeds and inferior quality. Where they are going in for mixed 
farming perhaps, they are raising livestock of indiscriminate breeds and of 
inferior quality. The question naturally arises, what is our solution as an 
organization for that difficulty. Here is our solution—community stock breed- 
ing. I do not know whether you understand what I mean by community stock 
breeding or not. It is being done and being done exclusively in horses, cattle, 
hogs; possibly in sheep, but I do not know personally about that. For instance, 
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in our own district there were all kinds of colts being raised, all breeds and all 
classes, mostly poor ones, with the result that the farmers got together and 
they organized what is known as the Horse Breeders’ Club and they worked 
it under the Federal Department of Agriculture, by organizing that Horse 
Breeders’ Club. They were able to obtain co-operatively and as a community, 
one of the best horses in that province, “ Dunure Norman.” It was a Clydes- 
dale stallion, imported from the Old Country, and has taken a very high 
standing at the fairs in Western Canada. No single man possibly could have 
afforded to finance that scheme. 

Q. What did you buy it for?—A. Breeding purposes. 

Q. At what price?—A. I do not know what price was paid, but I under- 
stand it was in the neighbourhood of $6,000. You understand one man got 
that horse; the community did not buy it, and it should have bought it by a 
guarantee of the community guaranteeing so many mares each year. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. For breeding purposes? Otherwise he would not have brought him. 
How long ago was that?—A. I think he has been going two seasons, if not 
three. I would not like to say three. 

Q. There is no doubt about the improvement in the quality of the stock? 
—A. No. 

Q. How about the price they receive from the stock of that horse?—A, We 
find this. We get this from our delegates who attend our convention, “ raise 
a draft animal right, in the right way and you have no trouble selling him 
at a fair price.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How heavy are the horses you want to sell at that market?—A. They 
had to be horses up to 1,650 pounds. 

Q. Where are they used?—A. Used in the city; draft animals. We have 
never had any trouble in disposing of horses of that kind. 

Q. What is the price at the present time of horses of that description?— 
A. At the present time horse of that kind will sell at $500 a pair. 

Q. That means two?—A. Yes. If you have the right animal, but you 
understand you can buy an indiscriminate horse in our district anywhere from 
$43 to $145, the ordinary plug. There is the advantage of doing the thing 


right. 
By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You do not have any difficulty in the sense of legislation?—A. Absolutely 
none whatever. , 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How would that work out with the farmers of the three western pro- 
vinces, to adopt your scheme and make money raising a large quantity of these 
draft animals? Where do you suppose they would get a market for them?— 
A. I am speaking of the facts as they are now. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. If this particular district has gone in for that system of breeding, the 
others could do it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Could you give us any idea of how many horses have been shipped out 
of that district?—A. No, I could not, for the reason that our Horse Breeders’ 
Club has only been one of recent date, and the products of that organization 


are not yet on the market. The oldest would be about two years old. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. I was addressing a question to Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Gardiner seems to 
look with pessimism on the improvement of the breed of horses in general. I 
would like to ask if we were to adopt this recommendation—and I think you 
will admit, in order that agriculturists in the west be in better position, they 
would have to adopt these propositions almost universally,—I asked the witness 
where we were likely to get a market for that good stock we were going to pur- 
chase. I was tempted to tell you where, right among yourselves, The general 
improvement of the working class fortunes will pay to undertake to do it. 

Mr. GarpINer: You must realize that we can raise a tremendous amount 
of horses in western Canada, more than we can use. 

Mr. HAMMELL: You can raise also a whole lot of scrubs and plugs that 
will not be much good. They will cost you as much as good horses. 

Mr. Garpiner: Take some of these plugs out in western Canada, the small 
horse for farm work,—there are a lot of people who believe they are more 
efficient on the land than the big horse. If you get a horse about 1,200 or 1,400 
pounds, he will tire the other fellows off their feet. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Do you sign the members up, make them all contract in these clubs?—A. 
Yes, they contract. 

Q. Every year?—-A. Year by year. 

Q. They only contract for one year?—A. Yes, and they get their members—. 

Q. What fee would you ask each to pay for the service?—A. I do not know 
the actual figures, but I know there is a membership fee of $5. I think this is 
paid down and then they get a refund of the amount of the service fee they pay 
and through that service fee they can become a member. 

Q. Would they have a penalty to make the members stand up to their 
agreement?—A. Not to my knowledge. 


By M1. Gardiner: 
Q. To belong to that club, in view of the fact that they make arrangement 
with the horse owner, that gives them first preference on a horse?—-A. That 
gives them first preference on the horse. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. That is a custom that has been in vogue in Scotland in many years?— 
A. I do not know. 

Q. The same system?--A. I present these facts, not that I know all the 
details of them. I am fairly familiar with them, but as a remedy for specific 
trouble, self-help; something we can do ourselves to help us out of our trouble. 
After all, is not that what we are after? 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Help vourselves and the Government will help you?—A. I would like to 
mention in connection with breeding, the community breeding of cattle, which 
can be carried out on the same principle. Here is a statement made in January 
1923 by one of the men from the stockyards—I cannot remember his name— 
at Calgary. The same statement was made in January 1922 in Saskatoon by 
a representative of the stockyards in Winnipeg, and he said this to our delegates 
assembled in convention, that just as soon as cattle are shipped in through 
outside points, for, let us say, a carload lot of Herefords of a uniform type. 


if the car is all of the same kind, of a uniform quality, of the same breed, that 
(Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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is the carload that the buyers are after and will pay a premium for. They 
will do that every time. We said “ how are we going to get the advantage of that 
kind of thing?” And they said by organized community breeding clubs and 
instead of these men breeding their horses, these men breed Herefords. There 
is a gocd deal of difficulty to get the farmers on one brand. It could not be done 
so that you could get enough profit, so that your ultimate product could be 
shipped out in carload lots, and by breeding the same class of animal you can 
get a carload lot and the farmer gets the benefit and you can ship them to the 
market. Exactly the same thing applies to hogs, and it is a very important 
question at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do beef cattle growers have the same intense admiration for the breeds? 
—A. Individual breeding. 

Q. As the Avreshire people and the Holstein and the Guernsey people and 
the other people have generally?—A. Generally speaking, I would say yes. If 
you have a man who fancies a short horn, it is a mighty hard job to get him to 
breed a Hereford. 

Q. Still it could be done?—A. Yes. 

Q. In and about Abernethy, anyway?—A. It is being done in many places. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. It cannot be Scotch?—A. Possibly not, although the name sounds Scotch. 

I am speaking of facts just as they are; I am talking about something that 
I feel I know a little about, and I do not want to enlarge upon a field that I 
do not know anything about. 

There is another difficulty under which our agriculturalists are labouring 
vo-day, to which we frankly should supply a remedy, that is, the attempted 
production of grains that are not best suited to our various districts. I mean 
by that this, that they are trying to grow Marquis wheat in districts which are 
not suitable for the growing of Marquis wheat; they are trying to grow Banner 
oats where Banner oats never should be grown. I mean this, take a late heavy 
land district, where you have a rich, heavy loam soil, and try to grow Banner 
oats on it, you are liable to have your oats lying down as flat as this floor, and 
if not they will be so late in ripening in the fall that they will be frozen. That 
is one of the reasons why Red Fife wheat was discarded and other varieties 
grown. We paid the penalty with many a frozen crop of Red Fife wheat before 
we got anything else growing, a type of wheat we should not have been growing 
at all on the particular soil in our districts. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Perhaps Marquis wheat was not produced at that time?—A. I will 
admit that there was not very much of it at that time, but it was obtainable in 
small quantities, which we could have developed ourselves had we been wise 
enough. However, we profited by the experience. 

To remedy these conditions we try certain competitions, such as the stand- 
ing crop competition. You may ask, what good is a standing crop competition? 
I will tell you. When the judge comes along to judge a standing crop, the man 
who has the right variety of grain, whether it be wheat or oats, for his particular 
soil, he is the man who will get the prize for that standing crop as against the 
man who is trying to grow something that is not suitable. We also have fairs 
for the finished product. If you have not the right grain on the right soil, you 
have no chance at that fair. 

[Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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Another question is the question of the Soil Survey. Personally I consider 
that to be one of the greatest things ever attempted in our province, one of the 
greatest things that has ever been taken up. It is bound to lead to the very 
best results, if followed persistently and wisely. 

Another difficulty under which we are labouring, and which we are trying 
to remedy—I want to run through this list, and I want to show what we are 
trying to do as an organization to help ourselves; many farmers are trying to 
keep dairy farms by keeping boarders instead of milk cows; they are doing 
that in Abernethy district, right in our district; lots of our farmers are keeping 
boarders instead of milk cows. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am a little surprised that that occurs at Abernethy.—A. May I ask 
why? 

Q. Because I really thought you would have known better, in that favoured 
part.—A. No, sir, we do not know better, not all of us anyway. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Are you speaking of a distinct dairy breed?—A. I would classify it as 
a distinct dairy breed, or a dual purpose. We have tried dual purpose Short- 
horns, with good results. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Whatever the type or breed of animal, it should be an animal that will 
produce enough milk or beef to pay for its keep and give something over?—A. 
Yes, and to pay for the labour. That is one of the things we are trying to 
remedy in our societies, to get into touch with men who are doing this kind of 
thing, and by meeting with them and discussing these features at round-table 
conferences, try to do away with boarders and getting instead some animal that 
will pay for its keep and the labour put upon it. These may seem little things, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, but in my opinion they are not little things. 
Another thing; many of our farmers are keeping flocks of poultry which (I will 
add in parenthesis) are not attended to. How are we trying to remedy that? 
I mean that these flocks of poultry are giving no production as compared with 
what their feed costs. How are we trying to remedy that? We are trying to 
remedy that by the introduction of what is commonly called poultry shows, 
where various types and breeds of poultry are shown, and where the farmers 
have an opportunity of seeing what a good fowl looks like. We hold an egg- 
laying competition, where we can get enough people interested to bring their 
poultry to the exhibition for that purpose. A man will use a trap, in order to 
see what number of eggs a particular hen will lay. The result is that when these 
figures, these statistics come out, the man who is keeping boarders instead of 
hens begins to wonder what he is doing. 

In Western Canada we must realize this, that every avenue of revenue on 
a farm must be exploited to make it permanently profitable; there is no question 
about that. We may look to the Governments, we may look to the railways, 
we may Jonk to everything else, but when all is said and done we must get down 
to brass tacks, with regard to the operating of our own farms. That is an 
absolute fact, I am convinced of it, and that is the feeling of 95 per cent. of the 
delegates who attend our conventions in Saskatoon from year to year. 

Another thing is the culling of poultry; I do not want to go into that to 
any extent. We have men from the College of Agriculture come through our 
districts, pick out the hens that do not lay and say to chop their heads off. It 
is an absolute fact that the layers can be picked out and the others discarded; it 
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ean be done quickly and easily. It means the culling of our poultry flocks, 
getting the layers together and putting the others in the soup. 

Another difficulty under which the agriculturists in the West are labouring 
is this, and this applies also, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to the district from 
which I come. TI will not go so far as to say there is at the present time, but 
there certainly has been a tendency on the part of many of our Western agricul- 
turists to increase their holdings of land, whenever they had any surplus 
money, rather than concentrate on the holdings they had. Do you understand 
what I mean? This thing of reaching out and getting more land than they 
could profitably cultivate. That is not fiction, it is fact. There has been a 
tendency in Western Canada to buy the other quarter—“ I am saving up the 
money to get this quarter”, until they had so much land that when the war 
came on and the labour situation faced them they found it was a very difficult 
matter indeed to handle their land properly. There has been too much of a 
tendency on the part of our farmers to do that. 

In that connection I would like to refer to this fact, that I have put through 
my own office many loans for the purpose of nothing else than the purchase of 
another quarter section to add to the land they already owned. It has happened 
in many cases that these are some of the men who have not been prompt in 
paying their mortgage payments. Where a man has put on a loan to get some 
capital to build a barn so that he can comfortably house his working horses, 
his cattle or his hogs, he is doing something which is of direct benefit, and which 
is advancing the value of his holdings; but where he has put it into something 
which he could not handle, it is possibly a different thing. 

Another thing we are labouring under, and which has been mentioned by 
Mr. Spence, is the absolute difficulty of getting our agriculturists to work on 
what is called, or what I would call a purely co-operative basis. I will give 
you a very simple illustration of that. Through our agricultural societies we 
hold in various parts of the province what are called stock sales, horse sales 
usually, that is, a sale would be advertised at a particular point in the province. 
Any farmer in that district having surplus horses to sell is supposed to bring his 
horses in with him, and they are sold to men who come in from outside points 
to buy them. You can see that if you establish an annual event of that 
kind, a buyer will know that at a particular place in the province there is to 
be one of these sales, and he may say that he will go there and get some good 
horses next year. When you try to establish those sales, in a great many cases 
they will bring in all the plugs they have on the farm and leave the good ones 
at home, and will put a reserve price upon the plugs that the buyers will not 
pay. That knocks the horse sale in the head for the next year; the buyers will 
say that they could not get any good horses there anyway, and what they did 
bring in they wanted too much for them. They do not seem to realize that by 
getting together they will have the benefit of co-operative effort. That is a 
simple illustration of what I mean, and it is something I happen to know about. 
These are some of the things we are trying to do as an organization to help 
ourselves, in our western country. 

As I said in my opening remarks, we are labouring under real difficulties, 
not imaginary difficulties. I believe, although I am not prepared to say what 
percentage, that a large percentage of the remedy lies right in cur own hands, 
in our methods of cultivation and all these things I have mentioned. A question 
was asked this morning as to in what way the Government might assist in 
helping the farmers of our western country. I have not got to that, because I 
am a strong advocate of self-help; I do not like paternalism in any form. I 
want to help myself, as far as I can. 


[Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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I would like to mention one point—I do not know whether there is any- 
thing that can be done or not, but if I am wrong in my statistics or in my infor- 
mation I stand ready to be corrected, and I hope some member will correct me; 
I refer to the present tariff against Canadian cattle going to the United States, 
which I believe was put against our cattle by the farmer bloc of the Western 
United Etates, at their request and at their instigation. As I understand the 
condition, it is this, that for the average of ten years I am informed on credible 
authority that the cattle exported from Canada to the United States amounted 
to only one per cent of the exportable surplus of the United States; hence I take 
the ground that it could be of practically no advantage to the American cattle 
raiser to have the duty against our Canadian cattle. I want to tell you that 
that is only one of the things that has helped to paralyze the cattle industry in 
Western Canada. I take the ground that I cannot see where the American 
eattle producer was benefited, owing to the small percentage of effect our Cana- 
dian cattle could have on the exportable surpluses of the United States. If 
anything can be done to improve that condition, it would be of immense benefit 
to the Western cattle raiser. 

The cattle industry is one of the industries of Western Canada that is at a 
very low ebb at the present time. 

The CHamMan: We have not a great deal of control over the American 
tariff. Perhaps something might be done along the lines you suggested. In any 
event, the Canadian Government is in control of its own tariffs. Have you 


anything to say in regard to our own tariff which will help the western agri- 
culturist? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Anything to help cheapen the cost of production?—A. I will tell you, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. Do you think it is fair for me to offer opinions 
on something I do not thoroughly understand? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you do not want to, you do not have to; I am not going to press you, 
if you do not want to give us your views?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I do not 
understand a thing thoroughly I do not attempt to discuss it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You admit that under certain conditions, as far as the cattle industry is 
concerned in Western Canada, it is quite under a cloud?—A. It is under a cloud, 
there is no doubt about that. 

Q. And even if we had a better class of stock, we would still be under a 
cloud?—A. Yes, because of our distance from the British market. I may say 
that in connection with many of our districts at the present time, this thought 
went through my mind, that the old custon used to be to sell our hogs. 

Mr. Minne: Mr. McLean, of the Harris Abattoir, said that Canada during 
a period of five years previous to the placing of the embargo against our cattle 
exported an average of 200,000 cattle to the United States as against 20,000 
marketed from that country. 

The CuairMAN: But what Mr. Williams referred to was the exportable 
surplus. 


Witness: I stand corrected if my statement was not right. 


The CHamMan: The point is that the supply from Canada is infinitesimal in 
comparsion with the United States home supply, that it could not bring down 
the price, that everything we shipped in there would be brought up to the level 
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of the American prices; therefore it would not affect the price the American 
farmer would expect to get or is getting for his cattle. Isn’t there another fact, 
Mr. Williams? 

Wirness: I want to make a note here before I forget it, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are certain interests in the United States that 
would gladly get our cattle in free for the purpose of finishing them, getting our 
stockers in free for the purpose of finishing them?—A. Possibly. 

Q. They can finish cheaper on the corn belt than we can?—A. They were 
doing that right along. 

Q. That was what they were doing under natural conditions, when the 
cattle flowed into the market without a border Customs duty against them?— 
A. I was going to mention this point, Mr. Chairman. A few years ago about the 
only way most of us knew about locally disposing of our live stock, that is, hogs 
and cattle, was to sell them to the local live stock purchaser, who paid us a price, 
shipped them to Winnipeg, and took his chances on the market. What is 
happening in our district is this, that these cattle are being shipped co-operatively, 
that is, no man takes control of them at all, we are combined, we get together 
carloads of cattle, one or two farmers go.down with those cattle and see a com- 
mission firm in Winnipeg, they dispose of them themselves, but do not sell them 
to a local buyer at all. Since the raising of the embargo it seems impossible to 
understand why any number of local farmers should carry that same idea on, as 
far as exports were concerned; I have often wondered if there was any system 
whereby the farmers of this country could get together co-operatively and place 
their cattle on the British market the same as they do on the local market in 
Winnipeg and Calgary. I have no solution for that question, but I have 
wondered whether there was any system whatever by which that same idea 
gauld be carried through, so as to place those cattle ultimately on the British 
market. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. The United Grain Growers of Canada are doing that now?—A. If there 
are no other questions, Mr. Chairman. I do not think I need detain you any 
onger. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You seem to have a pretty good grasp of this situation, Mr. Williams, 
and I appreciate it, but haven’t the provinces been devoting a lot of money and 
energy during the last ten years to these very things you have brought promin- 
ently before us here? Have you any way of getting your facts down? If what 
you suggest is a remedy, it is a slow process, while we want to speed things up 
if possible?—A. My answer to that question would be that any system of per- 
manent improvement must necessarily be slow; it cannot be done in any other 
way. 
Q. In other words, it has reached the speed limit at the present time?— 
A. No, I would not say that, because every year when we hold our annual con- 
vention we have a larger number of agricultural societies than we had the year 
before, and they are extending their influence. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You think they are serving a real good purpose?—A. Yes. I have no 
use for being at the head of a society that is not serving such a purpose. 
ef Hon. Mr. MorHerweti: When I left there they had 400 co-operative 
airs. 


Witness: They have more than that now. 
[Mr. N.-B. Williams.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. How many?—A. There are at least 400; I am not at the head of that 
now. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: You may have taken this matter up when I was 
out, but you wrote to me some time ago suggesting the possibility of the Depart- 
ment sending a representative group of farmers to the Governments of the 
Western Provinces. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: He spoke of the fact that the American duty was hamper- 
ing the industry. 

Witness: I made it as a suggestion that the Government might possibly 
have some influence. 

Hon. Mr. MoTHERWELL: Was it to send a deputation to Washington? 


The CHatRMAN: He did not indicate who should do the job; he said that 
the Government should try to get better entrance for our cattle to the United 
States. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How long is it since you did any farming, Mr. Williams?—A. Not since 
I was about 16 years old. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerRweELu: I often see you running a binder opposite my 


house. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Was there any particular reason why you left the farm?—A. Yes, I 
think there was. I had what I might call a hunch that the boy who did not 
have an education was not going to stand much of a show, so I went and got 
my education. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you got your education why did not go back to the farm?—A. I 
drifted, I presume. I hadn’t any farm to go back to. My father died when I 
was a boy. 

Q. You got into other lines of work?—A. I got into other lines of work. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Are you making many loans to farmers out there?—A. Not many at 
the present time. 

Q. Did you ever loan any of your own money?—A. I have, small amounts, 
trifling amounts. 

Q. At the same rate of interest?A. Yes. 

Q. What was the rate of interest?—A. Eight per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you thought about rural credits at all?—A. Not very much. 

Q. You are more or less of a rural credit man yourself, if you put out 
farm loans in the West, are you not?—A. Just as I said with regard to the mat- 
ter of the tariff, it is very easy to get into the midst of something you do not 
understand. I would like to make this general statement, that any institution, 
Government or otherwise, that undertakes to any extent to offer cheap money 
had better safeguard themselves as well as they can; there may be some benefit, 
but there is danger also. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The security should be good?—A. The security should be good. In 
many cases, in many of our western cases it would have been better for us in 
the long run if we had not got the money as easily as we did get it. 

[Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is, if you had had to pay a higher rate of interest?—A. Yes; we 
would have done without it, we would have dug around and got along without 
it, and would have been better off in the end. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. There is one thing I would like to ask about; you gave some examples 
from your office thissmorning, in which the financial results were satisfactory in 
every case; do you know whether in your own district other agents have found 
the results satisfactory or not; how about bank collections and so on, or do 
you know anything about that?—A. What I know of it I know from personal 
conversation with the managers. 


Mr. Rostnson: That is good enough. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They would not be trying to fool you. You may repeat that; this is 
not a court of law, where hearsay is ruled out.—A. I might relate this instance, 
to give you an idea of what is happening in our own district. You have asked 
me how the banks get along loaning money. 

Q. Give us an idea of how they get along—A. We will take the banks or 
any other credit agencies. Of course, I have practically a monopoly in my 
section; there are no other institutions. Take a bank as a case in point. In 
a town a short distance west of Abernethy two banks were located. One of 
the banks in the fall of 1922 closed up one day. I asked the local banker one 
day, “ You were up to that town?” He replied that he had been. I asked him 
if he knew of any reason why the second bank had pulled out, to which he 
replied that he understood they had lost a great deal of money there. I asked 
him how they came to lose that money, and he said: that they had made some 
unwise loans due to keen competition between the two banks. 

It works out in this way, Mr. Chairman: suppose I go to A and say that 
I want a loan of $1,500; A replies refusing me, saying that I want a little too 
much. I say to him, “ All right, I will take my money out of this bank and go 
one to B”—I work A against B, and get as much asI can. That is done right 
along. 

Q. Do the banks fall for it?—A. Yes, sir, they do fall for it. More in fun 
than anything else, I said to the banker, “ By the way, this bank of which the 
manager lives here has been here ever since 1904, nineteen years, how much 
money has this bank lost in that time?” He said to me, “ Give a guess, we have 
had two hailed years and have had a pretty bad time, men have had loans from 
the bank who were not good risks.” I ran it roughly through my head; I knew 
that they had not lost a great deal. I replied that perhaps they had lost $50 
a year for nineteen years, or $1,000, possibly $200 one year and nothing for two 
or three years. I ran it up in my own mind, and as an absolute guess I said 
$1,000. The banker laughed at me. I said to him, “Am I above it or below 
it?” He said I was above it, that their books showed one loss of $78. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did he indicate how much was on deposit?—A. No, they do not tell 
you that. 
Q. Have you any idea yourself?—A. No, sir, I have no idea myself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What extent of territory does this bank serve?—A. The territory I 
mentioned a moment ago, including the merchants and business men. I premised 


my statement on the fact that we had a good district. 
(Mr. N. B. Williams.} 
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The Cuarirman: Not only had you a good district, but you must have had 
very extraordinary good people. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe tu: Yes, I come from there. 


The CuHarrman: Are there any other questions any of the Committee 
want to ask of Mr. Williams? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What would be the cause of the bank in the other town losing money, 
would it be on account of a different class of soil and a difference in the farms?— 
A. I will tell you what caused part of the loss. As I understand it, there was a 
piece of country north of this particular town which we would call fairly light 
land, which was sold to these men at a price which was away above its pro- 
ductive value. That is where my principle of good land and poor land works 
in again. It was sold to those unfortunate settlers at a high price per acre, at 
a high rate of interest, with the result that those men made a fairly good start, 
they looked prosperous, and I suppose the local bank manager fell for their 
applications for loans. 

Q. And the land did not hold out?—A. The land did not hold out; the 
people left the land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the Abernethy district a bank was able to operate for nineteen years 
and lost $78 only, as the manager stated?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was a good man, and you did not doubt his word?—A. I did not 
doubt his word, not at all. 

Q. I would say that lending money around there was a pretty secure busi- 
ness.—A. It is. 

Q. What would they charge a man who would go into the bank for a loan?— 
A. Eight per cent. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Short term?—A. Yes, short term. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does that mean?—A. Three months. 

Q. Suppose he wanted six months, would the bank give it to him?—A. It 
would give it to him for three months, and then renew it. 

Q. That would bring it up to nine months. What would the rate go up to, 
9 per cent?—A. I have not had very much personal experience with it. 

Q. I would judge not, but judging from the experience of others?—A. It 
would make it more than 8 per cent. 

Q. Now, as a man familiar with credit conditions, do you not think that 
8} per cent is a pretty high rate for people to pay for accommodation, with 
absolute security ?—A. I think it is. 

Q. And you charge 8 per cent yourself?—A. Yes, the companies I repre- 
sent charge 8 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. On a longer term?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long?—A. Five years. 
(Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. What is the average cost of putting on one of those mortgages?—A. 
The costs are higher now than they were before. The costs run from $30 up 
to sometimes as high as $57 or $58; it all depends on what adjustment of titie 
vou have to make, and what other encumbrances you have to clean up. That 
is a matter of legal fees and registration, and so on. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In Montreal, generally the notaries do a lot of placing of money on 
mortgages, and they get 1 per cent. That is the fee you pay, 1 per cent, as a 
commission for the person who finds the money for you. Is that what is paid 
out West?—A. That is what is paid out West. 

Q. On a five-year loan, that means 84 per cent?—A. No, the borrower does 
not pay that commission; he does not pay that 1 per cent. 

Q. The borrower does not pay that?—A. Not in Western Canada, not in 
any mortgage companies I deal with. 

Q. Who pays it?—A. The mortgage company pays it for the placing of 
the money, pays their local representative for the placing of that money. 

Q. So it means 7 per cent net to the company?—A. It means 7 per cent 
net to the company for the first year, and then they got the rate of 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. That would be 1 per cent on the total?—-A. Yes, on the total. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me just ask this question. Do the mortgage companies in the West 
loan money for longer periods, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years, with 
amortization privileges?—-A. No, not to my knowledge, no person does it but 
the Farm Loans Board of the Province of Saskatchewan. 

Q. Do you know anything about it?—A. No, I do not, because I do not 
come in touch with it; in fact, my business is a little bit in competition with 
them. 


The CuHairMAN: They say competition is the life of trade. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They have sold all kinds of bonds there?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Provincial bonds, for reloaning to other farmers?—A. Yes, the 
farmers have purchased the bonds of the province. They have bought all 
kinds of them, all sorts of them. 


By Mr. McMurray: 

Q. Can a farmer, Mr. Williams, with fair security there, readily get accom- 
modation from the bank?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Just as readily as a business man in a village?—A. Yes, just as readily. 
The only difficulty there, the only thing there is to endeavour to teach, if you 
like, or to get the man who is not accustomed to the extension of credit to 
distinguish between what are liquid and what are frozen assets for the purposes 
of getting a loan. He very often runs into that difficulty; he has lots of assets, 
but they are all frozen assets. 


By Mr. Caldweit: 


Q. What do you mean by that, frozen assets?—A. Something that is not 
liquidable, something you cannot turn into money. 


[Mr. N. B. Williams.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What does it cost for the renewal of a mortgage after five years, 1s 
it the same as the previous cost?—A. No. Mr. Gardiner asked me what does 
it cost to renew a mortgage after the five-year term. It does not cost the same 
as the first issue. Up to this year, the Winnipeg firm for whom I act mostly 
used to have a fixed charge of $2 to cover the renewal agreement, but I under- 
stand they paid the agent a fraction of the original commission for replacing 
that money, and the charge to the borrower was $2, but just before I left 1 
sent a letter from my office asking an explanation of the fact that they seemed 
to have raised the amount, basing it on the amount of the mortgage. Now, it 
costs more to renew $2,000 than it does to renew $1,000; more to renew $3,000 
than $2,000; it is based on the mortgage. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. There are not new paper documents drawn for the renewal of the mort- 
gage?—A. Yes, what is called the renewal agreement. 
Q. That is all?—A. Yes, that is all; it is not registered. 


By the Cri. 


Q. Does the notary or the lawyer make them out for $2?—A, I do not 
know who makes them out, we get them from Winnipeg and that is all we know. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Just another point, Mr. Williams; where did you get your information 
that you were to be asked before this Committee?—A. I got a wire from—I 
cannot remember the name, it was the Clerk of this Committee, or the Chief 
Clerk of the Committees, a Mr. Todd;'I think that was the name signed to the 
wire. 

Q. Had you any previous intimation that you would be likely to be called 
before this Committee?—A. I had not, previous to receiving that wire. 

Q. Did you not receive some information from Regina?—A. I did receive 
information from Regina, just about the same time, if [ remember rightly. 

Q. Did you send a telegram in reply to your invitation to appear before 
this Committee, that you did not have any actual facts available?—A. I sent 
a reply; my reply will likely be on record, and I also wrote. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you stated in that telegram that you had no figures 
available, because of the fact——A., I did not quite understand what the tele- 
gram meant when I got it first. It came as a surprise to me, and I did not 
actually know what the telegram meant, by way of reference. 

Q. I only asked the question to clear up that point, because I believe in the 
telegram, if I am not mistaken, you made some statement to the effect that 
you had not any figures or records which would be of any value, and now you 
have given some very good information to the Committee to-day—aA. I took 
these right out of my books that I kept in my office, but I did not think that 
possibly these would be of any value either. 

Q. I only asked the question to clear that up. There is another point I 
would like to ask you about. Have you any pure-bred herds in your district, 
any pure-bred animals?—A. A few. 

Q. How are these making out, under the present conditions?—A. They are 
not making out very well at all. 

Q. Much of a stock on their hands?—A. Yes, quite a considerable amount. 


Some Hon. Memsers: We cannot. hear what you are asking, Mr. Gardiner. 
[Mr. N. B, Williams.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I asked the witness whether they had any pure-bred herds of cattle in 
his district, and he answered yes; I asked further whether they were having 
any success with them, and perhaps the witness will go on now.—A. Of recent 
date they have had a number of these cattle on their hands, for which they are 
having difficulty in finding a sale. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Well, Mr. Williams, our pure-bred herds are not in very good hands 
there.-—A. No, they are not, that is true. 

Mr. CaLpweuu: Near Abernethy? 

The Hon. Mr. MorHEerRwEeE.u: No. 

The CuHairMAN: That astonishes the Committee, to think that around 
Abernethy there are any unfit hands. 

The Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.uu: We have the misfits there, too, 

The CuarrMAn: Any more questions? Mr. Hammell, do you want to ask 
any questions? 

Mr. HamMMeE wt: I would just like to get the reason for this inquiry as to why 
this gentleman was summoned. I do not see the significance of it at all. 

The Cuatrman: It is the privilege of any gentleman to ask that. I will 
take my share of the responsibility for summoning Mr. Williams; I telegraphed 
him also, asking him to come, and I think we have been well rewarded. 

Mr. Garpiner: I quite agree with that. 

The CuHarrMAN: We all agree with that, there is no doubt about it. 

The Witness: You understand, that when I received the first wire from the 
Clerk,—I think it was signed by the Clerk of the Committee—. 

The CuairMan: That is the Chief Clerk of Committees, Mr. Todd. 

The Witness: Yes; he wired, asking me what records I had kept, and over 
what period of time, or something like that. Now, I had my own, in connection 
with my own farming operations. But at the moment I replied to that wire 
I did not think those records would be of any great value to this Committee. 
Then when I came to prepare some statement for the Committee, I prepared 
it on the basis of the records I had. 

Q. You are quite satisfied as to the accuracy of those?—A. I know, because 
I had them. 

The CuarrMan: I know I express the view of the entire Committee when 
I say we regard that as very interesting and very valuable and we thank you 
very much for coming to speak to us this afternoon. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Grorce Spence, recalled. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is just a point I would like to clear up with regard to what the 
witness was speaking of this morning. Has it ever been necessary for people 
to supply relief to the people of your district you were speaking of this morning? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee something about that?—A. In what 
form? They have received seed and feed. 

(Mr. N. B, Williams.) 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What district is this? Your own district, or the district in which the 
survey was made? 

Mr. Garpiner: I take it the district in which he lives and which he was 
telling the Committee about this morning. 

The CuarrMan: He told you about two districts, one was the district which 
was surveyed, and he told you about his own experience, 60 miles from the 
railway. I understand, Mr. Gardiner, your question relates to the district which 
was surveyed. 

Mr. Garpiner: I will take both districts. 

The Witness: In the district which was surveyed I have no personal know- 
ledge of any person in the district receiving assistance from the Government. 
1 do not live there. In my own district I have personal knowledge of people 
who did receive seed from the Government. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How many years do you peri ve would receive seed from the 
Government? How many years 1 A. I could not answer that ques- 
tion. 

Q. More than one, I presume?—A. Not in my own district, I do not think. 

Q. Have they received any other relief than seed?—-A. There is a condition 
of things there that might to some extent leave a wrong impression on your 
Committee. There were men who received seed wheat from the Government, 
who had no crop. 

Q. They had land ready for crop but had no land in crop previously. Is 
not that why many people who had not had land in crop previously did have to 
receive seed from some source or another?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the operation of certain organizations 
throughout the various parts of Saskatchewan, who were collecting clothes and 
that sort of thing, and sending them to some of the districts? Is it not a fact 
that in that particular district or about that district that relief other than seed 
and feed went into these districts?—-A. I understood the Red Cross sent out 
some clothes. 

Q. Was there any food supplied at all, of any description?—A. Yes. 1 
have knowledge of one case, actual knowledge of one ease where food was 
supplied. 

Q. What do you suppose, Mr. Spence, would be the reason why these people 
had to first of all get seed and secondly— 


Mr. McMurray: I cannot hear vour questions. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What was the reason why these people first of all had to receive grants 
of seeds, and secondly some received grants of food, and thirdly others received 
grants of clothes? What was the condition that brought them to that position? 

—A. Oh it was undoubtedly the result of crop failures. Undoubtedly that, 
but I am not of course saying why the crop failed. There are men who did 
not receive feed, many men; the big majority of them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would this seed be a free gift?—A. In the form of a loan. 
Q. Do you know whether the loans are repaid or not?—A. I cannot give 


you the percentage, but many of them were paid. I can emphatically say that. 
(Mr. George Spence,] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do similar conditions like that prevail to any great extent in the south- 
ern part of Saskatchewan?—-A. Not to a great extent in southern Saskatchewan, 
I would not say. Last year there was a little—well in a very considerably large 
district it was more or less dried up, east of Saskatoon. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. That condition occurs in every town, village and city in Canada every 
winter ?—A. Jt does. 
Q. Some people have to be helped?—A. Yes. 
Q. There are always lame-ducks in every flock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do you suggest that these people should have been helped, the lame- 
ducks?—A. I am sure that the policy of giving direct assistance by the Govy- 
ernment is not a right policy. 

Q. Would yuu really think these people are lame-ducks?—A. Not in every 
case. 

Q. What proportion would you think?—A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. They were not giving seed wheat and clothing to rich people?—A. No. 

Q. These pecple were 1 , 

Q. My point is that you will find need in all parts of Canada in the winter. 
—A. Yes. There are cases I mention from personal knowledge, especially one 
particular case, 2 man meeting with a bad accident. A team ran away and 
threw him out of the wagon and broke his leg in two places, and the man was 
in the hospital for a long time, and not only did he receive some clothing from 
the Red Cross, but he received some direct assistance from the people as well, 
because he is a very trustworthy citizen. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Do you know any agricultural country in the world where the settlers 
do not give some assistance?—A. I do not know of any. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. In the city in which we are holding this meeting to- es we would be 
surprised to find the percentage of people who during the winter received aid, 
right in the city of Ottawa?—A. There are hard times all over Canada to- day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think perhaps the question might be put this way, when relief was 
given, was it given in the proportion in which relief had to be given from time to 
time to poor people all over the Dominion, or were there special circumstance: 
in connection with the district which made it necessary to give relief, any more 
than under ordinary circumstances. I think that is the question. At ¥ieg, aie 
Circumstances made it necessary to give but I will put it this way, relief was 
given in larger quantities. 

Q. Based upon what alleged reason?—A. Well I heard this reason given. It 
sounds almost ridiculous and I do not like to give it to the Committee “ Well, 
Mr. John has got this from the Government. I guess I might as well get it.” 
I make that statement in all seriousness. 


Mr. McMurray: It is not very ridiculous either. 
[Mr. George Spence.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Take seed. If that was not given in those cases, would the land go 
without a crop?—A. In some cases it would. It would have gone without a 
crop. Remember, there was this condition which I tried to emphasize this 
morning—a new country, an entirely new country, with an extreme period o! 
drought. The statistics show that in 35 years, 1917, 1918, 1919 were the extreme 
periods, not normal conditions. 

Q. Abnormal conditions? 


By Hon Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What you have in mind is that there was more relief and seed given 
than might be given?—A. I would say yes. 

Q. You know there was another reason just as well as I do why relief was 
required down there. You are not prepared to say it, of course. I do not 
expect you to say it, but everybody knows it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is another point I would like to get some information on, Mr. 
Spence, if I might. How many years ago is it since the Saskatchewan legisla- 
ture passed a law giving a mortgage and adding a second mortgage on a piece 
of land in order to provide seed and pay for the settlers?—A. I could not say 
exactly. 

Q. But you have such a law in Saskatchewan?—A. 1919, I think. 

Q. You have such a. law there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another point I would like to get at is this, we were speaking of it this 
morning. There were homesteads and pre-emptions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the homestead was $10 per entry fee and the pre-emption $3, paid 
off from year to year. Can you tell the Committee whether those pre-emptions 
are pretty well paid up?—A. I have no personal knowledge of that, but I have 
no doubt in my mind that they willl be paid up by the men, who will adapt 
themselves to conditions, who are what we call our “ best settlers.” There are 
a class of pre-emptions which will not be paid up. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the fact that many pre-emptions have 
been paid up by virtue of the fact that the original entrant has been allowed 
to take a loan on that land, to pay off the Government for the pre-emption 
they have entered upon?—A. Yes, I know there is that regulation, but I am 
not aware that there has been very much advantage taken of it. 
rs Q. You do not know to what extent advantage has been taken of it.—A, 

oe 

@. Can you tell the Committee the number of mortgages that are in effect 
in that particular district?—A. There are not many in my own particular dis- 
trict. As a matter of fact, we were so far from transportation until quite 
recently that mortgage companies would not give the money. 

Q. Under those circumstances there cannot be many foreclosures?—-A. 
There are no foreclosures to my knowledge. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, April 23, 1923, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


{Mr. George Spence.] 
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House or Commons, 
CommitTTEE Room 268, 
Monday. April 23, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. We have Mr. 
Sparks here this morning, who wishes to be heard. 


Mr. R. Percy Sparks, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Roderick Percy Sparks. 

Q. You are in what line of business, Mr. Sparks?—A. I am president of 
the Sparks-Harrison, Ltd., of Hull, Que. 

Q. What line of business?—A. Manufacturers of clothing. 

Q. What sort of clothing?—-A. Low priced clothing and cheap clothing, 
cotton and woollen clothing. 

Q. What do you make?—A. Garments of various kinds. 

Q. Do you make overalls?—A. Overalls, pants, boys’ suits, clothing, cotton 
clothing. 

Q. Used by the farming classes, the same as all other classes?—A. Used by 
the farming classes the same as all other classes. 

Q. You have asked for an opportunity to come before us, as you have some- 
thing which you believe of value to place before the Committee, and we will be 
glad to listen attentively to anything you have to say to us.—A. The reason 
I have come is because [ have observed in the reports of the Committee that 
there have been a number of representations made about the cost of clothing, 
among other great necessities of life. The cost of clothing, the conditions under 
which it is manufactured and distributed are of importance to everybody, from 
the cradle to the grave. It is the one great necessity of life, next to food, which 
everybody must buy particularly the farmer. He has to have good warm cloth- 
ing, and my opinion is based on an experience of 28 years in the clothing busi- 
ness, during 16 years of which I have been in business for myself, that the “Cana- 
dian farmer is buying his clothing very very cheaply. The cost of clothing in 
Canada—I om speaking now particularly of woollen clothing—is much cheaper 
than in the United States of America. Certain very necessary garments which 
the farmer must have, are as equally low as, I think, any place in the world. 
I am thinking more of England, perhaps. 

Q. Just tell ue what is as cheap here by way of woollen clothing as in 
England?.—A. I will just mention one garment. Take the Mackinaw coat. It is 
a garment which is almost universally used, and I submit that a farmer goes into 
a store in Canada and pays perhaps $10 or $12 for a Mackinaw coat; that a 
garment equal to it cannot be bought any cheaper any place in the known 
globe, even in England. It is an absolutely pure woollen fabric. Of course 
there are imitations, but if the farmer buys a garment, the maker of which will 
put his name on it, he will get a garment equal to what he would get any place 
in the world. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you tell us where else in the globe they make Mackinaw coats, 
outside of the American continent?—A. There have been established woollen 


[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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mills in this country and they have worked up a particular fabric suitable for 
a cold climate. They have developed a Mackinaw of very excellent cloth, 
both in construction and in the character of the wool that is used in them. It 
is essentially a Canadian garment. It is being produced in the United States 
of similar cloth, but not so good in quality for the price. 

Q. Still you have not answered my question—A. What was the question 
again? 

Q. You are referring to this particular garment and the conditions in other 
countries, and the question was where is a Mackinaw coat made except on this 
continent?—A. No, not made except on this continent. 

Q. What is the use of comparing a Mackinaw made here with one made in 
England, when there is no such thing?—A. But Frieze is made in England. 
Take the 32-ounce pure wool goods, Frieze and Mackinaw, I think you could not 
tell the difference. 

Q. I could tell the difference after I had used it 12 months?—A. Yes, but 
vou would find that the Canadian made coat outwore the English Frieze. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Does the Canadian made coat contain imported wool?—A. Some 
imported woo] is used. 

Q. What is the proportion?—A. I am not a wool man. I think the most 
would be of imported—a lot ef the better grades. It might be of interest to 
the Committee to know also that clothing, as I said, as a matter of fact, con~ 
stitutes nearly 2U per cent of the cost of living. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Do you make any Mackinaw coats?—A. No, I am free to make those 
statements because I am not boosting my own business. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Do not have the slightest hesitancy about telling us of your goods. Do 
not let any undue modesty interfere with a correct representation of your view- 
point. I am quite serious in what I say.—A. The clothing industry in this 
country is very efficient. It is well organized; that is to say, individually. 

Mr. Sates: No doubt. 

The Witness: I read the evidence given by Professor Jackman before the 
Committee, in which he pointed out that one of the weaknesses of the farmer’s 
position was that he was an individualist, that he was dealing with his own 
problems, and that there was nc co-operative effort. I am prepared to state 
after i8 years experience as & clothing manufacturer, that the clothing manu- 
facturer is quite as much of an individualist, that he is as free from agreements 
with his fellow manufacturer, as the farmer is free from agreements with his 
fellow farmer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I interject a question there?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to buy a lot of woollen goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have to buy a lot of cotton goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find competition among the sellers of cotton goods?—A. If you 
would not object, Mr. McMaster, I would like to follow the suggestion— 

Q. While the question occurred to me, I would like you to answer it. You 
have to go into the market to buy a lot of cotton goods?—A. That is the raw 
material to make up a lot of the stuff we make, yes. 


(Mr. *R: PR. iSparks.] 
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Q. Do you find much competition among the sellers of these cotton goods 
to your concern?—-A. Competition? 

Q. In price?—A. We have competition with the English. 

Q. I want you to try and grasp the meaning of my question. Try and 
answer it directly. We are not dealing with competition outside. We are 
dealing with competition inside. Do you find that there is any real competition 
among those who manufacture cotton when they come to sell you, as to the 
price of quality?—A. Oh, yes, there is competition. 

Q. Let me ask you this question. Have you ever had, within a week, say, 
the Dominion Textile travellers visit you, and Canadian Cotton’s travellers 
visit you and offer you substantially the same goods for substantially different 
prices?—A. I think I know Mr. Chairman, what you are trying to get at. 

Q. It is not difficult. The question is a very clear and plain question —A. 
I think I am perfectly clear as to what is in the back of your mind. 


Q. It is not in the back of my mind. My head is full of it at the present 
time.—A. I would like to see some competition. 


Q. You would like to see some competition?—A. Yes. Personally I would 
hike to see some competition in the business, but I am not sure that it would be 
to the advantage of the public of Canada. 


Q. That is another question. That is a question on which we may all have 
differences of opinion. There are some people who are socialists and believe 
the State should take charge of all production and eliminate all competition, 
but the point I want to make now is, and I think I will ask you to reply directly 
to my question. Do you find, say, during a week, that the Dominion Textile 
Company and the Canadian Cottons Company ever send their travellers to 
your establishment, offering you substantially the same goods at substantially 
different prices?—A. No. Now, I might be permitted to follow that line a 
little further. 


Q. Certainly —A. I would say in the first place that I am not here to deal 
with the question of the production of cotton goods. [I am not a cotton goods 
expert. 

Q. Let me interject this, Mr. Sparks; cotton is one of your great raw ma- 
terials?=—=A. Yes: sir: 


Q. Take all you spend on raw materials, what proportion does cotton bear 
to the whole?—A. You mean, the whole industry in Canada? 


Q. No; take your own case——A. About one-half. 


Q. You see, Mr. Sparks, that it is of vital importance to us who are investi- 
gating into the buying power of the farmer, to know what you have to pay for 
your raw material, because if your raw material is artificially enhanced in price 
to you, you have to pass it along to the consumer?—A. Yes, sir, but the 
Treasury gets the tariff. 


Q. How does that come about, how does the Treasury get the tariff upon 
goods which are manufactured in the country?—A. No, sir, that is quite right. 
IT want to follow this up, Mr. Chairman, and say this; in my manufacturing 
experience I said I was not sure that competition would be a good thing. I 
base my statement on my experience as a manufacturer. We will take for 
instance the production of a specific cloth, of which the consumption in this 
country is, we will say, 10,000,000 yards; if we had competition, and if there 
were ten mills operating, each making 1,000,000 yards of cloth, my manufac- 
turing experience absolutely convinces me that they could not make it in any 
case nearly as cheaply as one mill making the whole ten million yards. That 
is what the Canadian mills have done—they do compete. 

(Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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Q. When you say that that is what the Canadian mills have done, what 
do you mean?—A. The Canadian cotton mills; they do compete with one an- 
other in the same lines of goods. In a general way, one manufacturer will make 
all denims. These are goods used in all kinds of manufacture. There is only 
one manufacturer of denims. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Who are they?—A. The Canadian Cottons. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has the Canadian Cottons gone out altogether?—A. Yes. I think it 
is to the advantage of this country that there is only one company making 
denims, because they are producing more cheaply, on account of making large 
quantities. 

Q. Denims are supposed to be manufactured in the United States?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to say so, I am here to discuss the 
largest manufacturing operation in this country, namely, the manufacture of 
clothing, and I am prepared to answer any question you may wish to ask me on 
the question of the production of the raw material, which is a mere incident as 
compared with the subject I am prepared to discuss, because my industry is 
_ as big as the Canadian cotton and woollen mills; I am representing manu- 
facturers whose operations are very important, and if conditions are bad in 
that industry probably more people would be affected than would be affected 
by conditions in any other industry. Whether there are conditions in competi- 
tion with Canadian mills which are opposed to the public interests or not, I 
do not propose to discuss, and I am going to ask you to relieve me of the obli- 
gation of discussing that question, because I want to discuss a subject with which 
I am familiar and which is in itself of tremendous importance to this country, 
and I do not want to get that out of my mind, because it is of fundamental 
importance, namely, the question of combination. 

Q. It seems to me that when we have an honest and intelligent witness 
like yourself with us, we must get from him all the knowledge he possesses, and 
although you might like to restrict your answers to just a single part of the 
economic field, we would like you to try and help us in solving these problems, 
even if they are only indirectly your problems. We quite grant that the cloth- 
ing industry is of immense importance to this country, and while for the pur- 
poses of the argument at least I will take your statement that there is free com- 
petition among the different clothing manufacturers, I have the impression that 
there is no real competition among the cotton manufacturers in this country, 
who supply you with your raw materials. You answer that by saying quite 
frankly that you do not think there is much competition between the different 
textile manufacturers in Canada, but you go on to say that you think it is in 
the interests of the nation that there should not be, that you think that by 
specializing on certain lines that would bring about a drop in costs to the people? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you go a little farther, and help us in our further investigation; 
you say for instance that there is only one mill in Canada which manufacturers 
denims, and you say denims are used for overalls. There is no class of people 
in the country that use overalls more than our farmer folk. You say denims are 
manufactured very cheaply; the next question is, there is a duty on denims 
which we will look up as we go along. Just wait one minute, Mr. Sparks, I am 
sorry I have not all these duties in my head, but they are too numerous.—A. 
What the duty is is of no importance. 

Q. If you do not mind, Mr. Sparks, as long as I am Chairman of this 
Committee I wish to conduct it with all courtesy to everybody, but I must be 
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allowed to conduct it in my own way. If you will pardon me a moment, I will 
find out what the duty on denims is—A. You will not find it under denims 
You will find it in Item No. 523 or 524, I am not sure which. 

Q. Fabrics of cotton, printed or coloured—would that be it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The British preference tariff is 224 per cent, the intermediate tariff is 
30 per cent, and the general tariff 324 per cent. That is your raw material, is 
it not?—A. We use them. 

Q. You use them quite freely, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever tried to buy denims in the United States?—A. Lots of 
times. 

Q. When you bring them in and pay the duty, how does the cost compare 
after you pay the duty?—A. At the present time it would be 50 per cent over 
the home article. 

Q. Take it over a term of years, is that the ordinary difference?—-A. There 
are tremendous fluctuations; in the case of a distress market it is possible to 
import denims, while at the present time we could not think of it. The price 
of denims without the duty is approximately the price in Canada. 

Q. But that is not a normal condition?—A. No, sir, that is not a normal 
condition. 

Q. What would the normal condition be?—A. The normal condition would 
be that denims would be considerably cheaper in: the United States than here. 

Q. Would that be so?—A. It has been a good while since they have been 
much cheaper; it is a good while since there has been a general condition; 
we have got away from general conditions. 

Q. The fact that we find that the duty on denims is 324 per cent is pretty 
good evidence to us who have been studying the tariff of this country that our 
cotton manufacturers consider that United States competition or English com- 
petition is very severe, or they would not have put 324 per cent against it?— 
A. Your experience is not so large as mine. The price of denims to-day in the 
United States is about the same as it is in Canada. 

Q. You are also frank enough to say that the condition in the United 
States is not a normal one?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Taking one year with another, they are cheaper there than here?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do they make denims in the Old Country?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do the prices there compare?—A. The price of all cotton goods 
manufactured in England is less than the cost of cotton goods produced on this 
continent. 

Q. That is true now, and has been true for many years?—A. It is, due te 
lower labour cost and tremendous production of individual lines. 

Q. Have you any evidence to give us as to the comparative prices in 
Great Britain, Canada and the United States, in denims?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have not acquainted yourself with that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you often buy denims in England?—A. No, sir. The Britisher 
has been out of this country a long time. 

Q. We interrupted you, Mr. Sparks, Proceed in your own way.—A. Here 
is a thing that is of a good deal of interest. Competition is absolutely unre- 
stricted in the clothing business. There is not a scintilla of evidence to show 
a combination, and I will tell you why; there are in Canada 317 manufac- 
turers of men’s and boys’ clothing; there are 63 manufacturers of caps; 58 
manufacturers of men’s hats; 66 manufacturers of overalls; 119 manufacturers 
of shirts; 28 manufacturers of neckwear; 32 manufacturers of mackinaw 
clothing. In women’s wear there are 52 manufacturers of children’s coats; 
288 manufacturers of ladies’ cloaks and suits; 91 manufacturers of children’s 
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dresses; 56 manufacturers of wash dresses; 184 manufacturers of silk and serge 
women’s dresses; 106 manufacturers of women’s skirts; 95 manufacturers of 
women’s waists, and 35 manufacturers of women’s whitewear. My experience 
leads me to believe that there is absolutely no relationship between any two 
of them, in so far as price is concerned, that there are only two factors gov- 
erning the cost of manufacture, one of which is the cost of production, the 
other the fiercest kind of competition. I am prepared to state that in my 
judgment the average profit normally on clothing would be less than three per 


- cent net; I am prepared to go farther and say that during the depression during 


the past two years clothing has been produced at a net loss, that is to say, 
the consumers in this country have paid less for a period of two years for their 
clothing than it cost the manufacturers to produce that clothing. I say that 
because I know. Twenty-five per cent roughly of all the clothing manufac- 
turers in Canada have gone bankrupt. 

Q. How many?—A. Twenty-five per cent of the whole industry. I say 
that our condition from that standpoint is worse than that of the Alberta 
farmer; I say we have suffered more than the Alberta farmer. I say that 75 
per cent of those who are to-day engaged in the business are just on the edge 
of bankruptcy. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How did you acquire your information as to the condition of the Alberta 
farmer?—-A. From the newspapers. I saw that 40 per cent of them were bank- 
rupt. I saw a statement that if an inventory were made, 40 per cent of them 
would have assets less than their liabilities. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of that?—A. No, sir, I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of it. I know nothing of the farmers’ condition. I am merely 
taking the evidence given before this Committee, together with newspaper 
reports. If that condition is correctly set forth, I say that the condition of the 
clothing manufacturer is worse than that of the Alberta farmer. I say this, 
that during the year of 1921, to the best of my knowledge—and I have a fair 
knowledge of the industry—I have made investigations of the industry, I have 
not simply sat in my own factory and drawn conclusions, I have made some 
investigations, and I am convinced that— perhaps that is a broad statement; 
I was going to say that not a single manufacturer made a profit in 1921. There 
is a total of about 1,200, I would say, clothing manufacturers and of the 
1,200 less than 100 made a profit in the whole season of 1921. I would say 
that practically all manufacturers lost in 1921, that the majority of them lost 
in 1922, a few, a substantial number, broke about even, but comparatively few 
made a profit, but if we will take the two years as a whole, the clothing in this 
country was sold at a less price than it cost to produce it. That is important. 
I think it is important that the farmer should realize that, should realize that 
the largest group, by far the largest, producing the thing which he spends more 
money on than anything else, is in a woeful condition as a result of conditions at 
the present time. 


By the, Chairman: 


Q. You were hit by the deflation, just as others were?—A. Positively, 
tremendously, and I have heard it said that there is no deflation in the cost 
of the things the farmer has to buy. That is utter nonsense; I have had experi- 
ence. I am producing to-day about 10,000 garments per week in my own place 
of business. I have been producing that for some years, I am familiar with 
the trade, I am selling in a large way, and I submit, sir, that I have knowledge 
of the fact that perhaps not to-day, but three months ago clothing was being sold 
at substantially less than the price of the peak. 
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Q. Have you made any comparison, Mr. Sparks, along the lines that have 
been made in this Committee, between the prices of 1913 and 1923?—A. I have 
2 general knowledge of the difference. 

Q. What would you say was the difference in price, between ten years 
ago and now?—A. It is rather difficult for an individual to make a broad 
statement; there are a lot of figures, the Labour Department has prepared 
figures showing the difference. My own experience in a general way would 
lead me to believe that prices are from a third to 50 per cent higher to-day 
than in 1913. That will vary, because of the rise in the cost of raw materials. 
The clothing manufacturing has nothing to do with it. 

Q. And the labour cost has much to do with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Pedlow gave us this rather striking fact; he said that if a woman 
came into his store in 1913 with $10 bill, she could take away as much dry goods 
es she could do now if she came in with a $20 bill. I am putting that on the 
most reasonable basis. What would you say to that?—A. Mr. Pedlow is a very 
efficient retail merchant, and I would hesitate to question Mr. Pedlow’s statement 
of that, because he would have the information. My own opinion would be that 
he was a little over, that it was not twice as much. I know the commodities 
I am selling are not twice the price of 1913; my own particular product is not 
twice that. I can bring samples here, and show you what I sold them for in 
1913, and what I am selling them for to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Do I understand that you have particular reference to overalls?—A. 
No, overalls are not twice the price of 1913. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. How much higher will they be?—A. I would say they were about 50 
per cent higher. 
Q. That is, from the manufacturer, but retail, are they not 100 per cent 
higher than they were in 19142—A. I do not think so; they gain a little, because 
the retailer puts on a tremendous advance; they would be relatively a little 


higher. I would prefer not to discuss retail prices, because I am not familiar 
with them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You wish to keep pretty closely within your own special line?—A. My 
experience has been that there is a lot of people give an opinion on things they 
do not understand, and I do not want to get into that class. I am here to 
discuss and answer questions on what appears to me to be an important problem, 
and I would prefer to confine my answers to that. 

_ Q. Very well, taking you just on the ground you have chosen, tell us the 
different garments you produce, and what they are made out of?—A. We are 
the largest producers in Canada of low price boys’ pants, boys’ bloomers, separ- 
ate from the suits. We are producing about 250 dozen a week. 

Q. Of what sort of materials?—A. Woollen and cotten, cheap tweeds 
largely English. , 

Q. You get these in from the Old Country?—A. Yes. 

Q. You pay a duty of how much on them?—A. 275 per cent, I think, now. 

Q. If the duty were 10 per cent, could you reduce your price?—A. Oh 
undoubtedly. 
Q. Then we have boys’ bloomers; what else is there?—A. Our children’s 
department is the biggest; we make children’s overalls, and these little play 


suits, children’s blouses, boys’ blouses, boys’ shirts. In our men’s department 
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we make men’s pants, we do not make suits, we specialize in making separate 
ants. 

> Q. And you make those of what sort of material?—A. They are made 

for working men and farmers; we use tweeds, no worsted, cottons, and cottonade. 

Q. What is cottonade?—A. It is a sort of cotton tweed, it is very largely 
used in this country. 

Q. Those are articles of consumption used by the people of modest means? 
A. Yes, farmers and working men largely. 

Q. And how much does that raw material represent of the cost of your 
finished product?—A. It would vary, of course, according to the value of the 
goods. There is no general average—I cannot give a general answer to that. 

Q. Let us take a specific case. These boys’ bloomers will be used by a great 
number of people of modest means with families of boys?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are made of cheap tweed that comes from England?—A. Yes. 

Q. On which there is a duty of 274 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much does the price of the cost enter into the cost of production? 
A. About half the cost, in round figures. 

Q. What do you sell these bloomers at?--A. What price? 

Q. Yes?—A. The line that we sell mostly sells at $12 a dozen, that is $1 
a pair. 

Q. And of that $1 a pair, 50 cents is represented by the cost of the goods? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And of that there is 274 per cent duty?—A. Yes. 

Q. What machinery do you use?—A. We use the best machinery that can 
be produced. There is not a modern machine that can be produced in America 
that we have not got in our plant. In fact, I am rather pleased to say that I 
think in one case I was the first man in Canada to bring in a modern machine. 

Q. Where did you bring it from?—A. From the United States. 

Q. What duty did you pay on it?—A. My recollection is, 35 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you pay a royalty on these machines as well?—A. No, there is only 
one machine usually used in the clothing trade that has a royalty on it, that is 
one particular type of button-hole machine, which we cannot buy outright. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You get very efficient labour, do you not?—A. Yes, very efficient. 

Q. Who live around here?—A. Yes, our factory is in Hull. 

Q. How do the prices that you pay to your girls—they are mostly girls, 
are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do your prices compare with the prices that are paid in the United 
States for similar labour, do you know?—A. I would say about the same. 

Q. I suppose they are considerably higher than what is paid for girls doing 
similar work in the Old Country?—A. Very much higher. 

Q. Let us leave the bloomers and go on to the boys’ shirts. 


Mr. Sates: Can we get some information as to wages? 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. The witness has said that the wages are about similar to those in the 
United States. Perhaps you can tell us just what you are paying your help 
at the present time.—A. Perhaps I had better answer that by saying that the 
minimum wage—there is a minimum wage in Ontario, and I think the minimum 
wage is $12 per week for on experienced operator. That is the minimum wage. 
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Q. Are you paying the minimum wage or better?—A. We are paying a good 
deal more than that to good operators. 
Q. To a good operator?—A. Yes, that is the minimum. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you pay by piece work?—A. Altogether piece work. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do the girls earn?—A. They earn all the way from $10 to $20 a 
week, 
Q. These girls will be girls running up from sixteen years to twenty-three 
years of age or so?—-A. Yes. There is a law that we cannot employ them under, 
I think, the age of seventeen; I am not sure. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What are their hours?—A. We are working 46 hours a week. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us take the boys’ shirts. The boys’ shirts are made of cotton?— 
paueis dt )si3 

Q. What is the tariff on that?-A. It depends on the fabric; do you mean 
from the United States or from England? 

Q. First of all take the shirt you sell the most of —A. Yes. I think that 
would be coloured goods, it would come under number 623. 

Q. That gives the British preferential tariff 224 per cent the intermediate 
tariff 30 per cent, and the general tariff 324 percent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get anything in from the United States, or are you mostly sup- 
pled from Canadian mills?—A. Just now, from Canadian mills, because they 
are cheaper, but we very often do a large business in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Q. These coloured fabrics, who are they made by?—A. All of the mills. 

Q. They have not centralized the business into any one mill, as far as 
coloured fabric is concerned?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many Canadian cotton mills are there, Mr. Sparks? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many companies are there, you mean? 


The Wirness: I could not tell you that offhand. 

Q. What are the ones you deal with?—A. We deal with the Canadian 
Cotton Mills, we deal with the Dominion Textiles Company, we deal with 
the Montreal Cottons, we deal to a limited extent with the Welland Cotton 
Mills—not very much with them. We do not deal with them, very much, we 
confine our business pretty well to three mills, the Montreal Cottons, Canadian 
Cotton and Dominion Textiles. 

Q. Sometimes the one, sometimes the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you generally find the three charge about the same price?— 
A. No, there is great variety. At the present time, one of the companies is 
very much lower than the others; I think they bought cotton at a lower price. 
There is no agreement on that end of it. That is, there are periods when one mill 
is comparatively cheap, and the other dear. 

Q. You said, “ There is no agreement on that end.” What end is there 
agreement on?—A. I do not think there is any agreement, as a matter of fact. 
I do not know of it. 
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Q. There is not much competition?—A. No, I would like to see more. 

Q. What is the reason for the lack of competition; they must all want to 
sell an establishment like yours?—A. There is competition. The lack of com- 
petition is due to the fact that to a certain extent very largely they make 
different goods. There is competition between them, that is, if denims are too 
high we will buy drills from another man, that is to say denim and drills are 
both used in overalls, and there are times, in fact, now is one of the times, that 
denims are highest; that if we find we can buy printed drill which will answer 
the same purpose and on a lower basis. We get a certain amount of competi- 
tion. They cannot hold us up; and more than that, we get British competition, 
and the British tariff is very low. We get lots of competition from foreign 
countries. 

Q. But I was thinking of competition within the tariff wall, that is not so 
intense?—A. No. 

Q. You say that the fabrics that go into these boys’ shirts are item three 
in the tariff, 224 per cent British, 30 per cent intermediate, and 324 per cent 
general tariff. Will you tell me what is the value of the material that goes 
into that shirt, as regards the value of the finished article?—A. It will be more 
than half. 

Q. Sixty per cent?—A. Possibly so. 

Q. Suppose that the Canadian mills were filled up with orders, or there was 
a desire to raise the price a certain extent that you thought it better to go 
outside the country to buy, would you direct your order to England or to the 
United States?—A. Wherever I could get the best price. 

Q. Where would you look with most hope?—A. I think just now I would 
look with most hope to Great Britain. 

Q. Other times to the United States?—A. At times, depending on the con- 
ditions. At the present time there is a boom in the United States and a depres- 
sion in England, and therefore you are more liable to get cheaper cloths in 
England. 

Q. Taking the present condition, if you bought in England you would have 
to pay 224 per cent, and then you would pay what sales tax if the goods came 
from England?—A. Three and three-quarters, I think. 

Q. You would pay your sales tax, of course, established on the invoice 
price plus the duty?—A. I am going to say some very interesting things on 
that when I get through; I would prefer you would leave that; I think I will 
surprise you on that. 

Q. Just to make the record read logically, you would agree with me of course, 
that the sales tax is based upon the invoice plus the duty?—A. No, no, posi- 
tively no. 

Q. The sales tax is not calculated upon the invoice price plus the duty ?— 
A. Yes, yes, I beg your pardon; I misunderstood you. 

Q. We have got the boys’ bloomers and the boys’ shirts; anything else for 
boys you make?—A. Yes, we make a lot of other things, but they are all in the 
same class. 

Q. What do you sell these boys’ shirts at?—A. Well, we start at, the low- 
est line we sell is $4.25 a dozen, about 35 cents apiece. 

Q. And running up to how much apiece?—A. Up to $12 a dozen, a dollar 
apiece. 

0 Q. From 35 cents to a dollar apiece?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have been on the boys quite awhile; let us turn to the girls, do you 
make anything for girls?—A. No. 

Q. For women?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you make overalls?—A. Yes, mainly. 
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Q. Take the overalls; how much material enters into the total price per 
overall?—A. Again roughly one-half. You see there is this must be taken into 
consideration, the relative amount of labour to the amount of raw material will 
differ in the value of the raw material, that is if goods are worth one dollar 
a yard it is just as expensive to make up a garment with goods at one dollar a 
yard as goods that are fifty cents a yard, but the percentage of labour to raw 
material will be entirely different, so that you cannot make any general—— 

Q. The lower the price of the article the greater proportion is represented 
by the raw material?—A. No, just the opposite. 

Q. Explain that to me?—A. The labour is the same; the labour is relatively 
high on a cheap garment. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is denim worth per yard now?—A. That again depends upon the 
weight. It runs from four to eight ounces. 

Q. Tell us the different prices of the different weights?—A. I have not got 
the price list here. Then there are different constructions; there are different 
weights and different constructions; I could not say what is the price of denim 
any more than I can say what is the price of any other commodity that varies 
in price in quantity. 

(. You are buying drill to-day because denim is too high?—A. Just tem- 
porarily, I have switched one or two numbers on to drills. 

Q. What is the difference in price?—A. Different constructions; one has a 
twill and the other has not. 

Q. The price?—-A. There is no difference; they are sold on weight. An 
eight ounce denim and eight ounce drill would be substantially the same price; 
after all it is how many ounces of cotton makes a yard. 

Q. You have not any idea of the price?—A. Eight ounce denim today I 
think the price is about 36 cents per yard. 

Q. What do you call the other weights?—A. As a matter of fact the Cana- 
dian mills do not sell on weight; they sell on number. We would sooner they 
would sell on weight. We know about the weights, but they confuse us a little 
by giving us “ This is 480 and the next 690 and the next 890”. It is difficult to 
make a comparsion. 

@. This means one yard makes eight ounces?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the next amount, six ounces?—A. You can buy seven and six. 

Q. How low do you go, what is the lowest that you make up into overalls? 
—A. I don’t think there would be a denim less than five ounces, four 
perhaps, very thin ones for children’s clothing. 

Q. What would the five ounces cost as compared with the eight?—A. I am 
not sure; I think if one cost around three cents the other would probably be 
between five and six. { 

Q. How many yards make a pair of overalls—take a good sized man, take 
a 40-size man?—A. I see what you want to work out; I would prefer to work 
out a pair of overall pants; that is what I make; I do not make bib overalls; 
I am a specialist; I specialize in certain lines. 

Q. Overall pants?—A. In the neighbourhood of thirty yards for an average 
garment for a man, thirty yards to the dozen; we figure by dozens always—- 
24 yards apiece. 

Q. What do you pay the girls for piece work to make these pants, by the 
dozen?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that; I am not the factory end; I could 
come before the committee and give it in detail, the cost of every operation, but 
I have not got my cost book with me. 

Q. You could get that at noon?—A. Yes, quite easily. 
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Q. What do you sell them at?—A. We are selling eight ounce denim pants 
now I think at $16.50 a dozen. 

Q. That is the best quality overall we can buy, is it? A. That is a good 
overall; it is an eight ounce. 

Q. Is your eight ounce the best, quality overall we can buy?—A. Yes, 
that is about the best quality that is usually sold; you can buy a better, but 
that is the best overall, yes. I will answer that is the best overall. 

Q. You sell to whom?—A. Personally I sell almost exclusively to the whole- 
sale trade; I also sell to large mail order houses and very large retail houses, 
but the great bulk of my business is to the wholesale trade, that is to the jobber. 

Q. You do not refuse to sell to a retailer?—A. Yes, we do; oh, yes, we are 

not organized to sell to the retailer. 
Q. I thought you said you did sell one retailer?—A. I sell to large retailers, 
I sell to Simpson’s and Eaton’s, for instance; they are retailers. 

Q. What is your brand?—A. I have no brand. 

Q. You do not put your name on?—A. No; selling to the wholesale trade 
they do not like handling branded goods; they handle goods with their own 
brands; they put their own brands on. 

Q. You said when a manufacturer puts his name on you could depend on 
it?—A. I was speaking of Mackinaw coats; there are some Mackinaw coats 
. branded with the manufacturer’s name, and you have to know what you are 
getting. There are imitations of Mackinaw, and I was speaking of a specific 
garment on which you could get a branded line. You cannot get my goods 
branded, because my customers do not want a brand. 

Q. If they want a brand you put on their brand?—A. Yes, I put on their 
own tickets if they wish them, often do. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any information in regard to the cost of fixings that go into 
a pair of overalls, or a dozen pairs of overalls?—A. No, I cannot give you that 
offhand. 

Q. Will you get that information at noon?—A. Yes. If it would be of any 
interest I could work out the cost and manufacturer’s profit on the whole busi- 
ness. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Perhaps you could do that at noon?—A. Yes; I don’t know if I could 
get it ready at noon; I will put it in the form of a table. 

Q. We have something before us at 7.30 to-night and we will sit a little 
later to give you the opportunity of getting these figures together, because I am 
sure from your manner of giving your evidence that you have merely to refer 
to your book?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Following up that question of Mr. Sales’, selling to the wholesale trade; 
what branch of the trade do you sell to?—-A. The jobber. 

Q. Your identity is lost?—A. Yes. My object is cheap production. I make 
goods cheaply; I have no selling organization at all. 

Q. Do you know or do you attempt to find out whether your objects are 
carried out with the consumer, giving him the benefit of your efforts?—A. Yes, 
competition takes care of that; you can rely on that; in the clothing business 
competition is the dominating factor in every transaction. 

Q. The jobbers you sell to they would be also buying goods from another 
company that is manufacturing the same goods you are?—A. Yes. In selling 
my goods if my goods are five cents a dozen less than any other concern I would 


get the business. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you employ travellers?—A. No; my partner and myself do all the 
selling; we sell our whole production months ahead, and then go and make it 
up. 

Z Q. Make a tour and visit these jobbers?7—A. We go and see them at 
seasons, and sometimes they come to us. We have to go after the business. 
We have lots of competitors. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You sell to different jobbers?—A. Yes. We sell to every jobber in 
Canada of any consequence, eastern jobber; we do not do much western busi- 
ness. 

Q. In preparing the other statements that are asked for, will you give to © 
the Committee a statement to show the price you received for these different 
productions in 1913, and what you receive now?—A. Yes; I think I could com- 
pare that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you also give us a statement showing your wages in 1913 and 
your price as compared with 1923?—A. Yes, I think I could get that. 


By Mr. Munro: 

@. I understood the witness to say that he sold to large retailers, not to 
small retailers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Simply because they buy in volume. 

Q. Would you refuse a small retailer if he had the money to pay for the. 
goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because he was not buying in large enough quantity?—A. Yes; I am 
not equipped to handle his business. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. How large an order would it have to be before you would consider it?— 
A. I would not consider an order from a retailer at all; my own view; there 
are some trying to do it, but they cannot do it; my own view is you cannot suc- 
cessfully sell to the wholesale trade and the retail trade also. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Unless the retailer is real big?—A. Yes, unless he is big enough to buy 
as much as the wholesaler and then the wholesaler cannot object. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Otherwise the wholesaler would object?—A. Yes, he won’t object if you 
put on a high enough price to the retailer. 

Q. So that he cannot compete?—A. The wholesaler is performing a very 
valuable function. I know that because I am dealing with them. I appreciate, 
perhaps some people do not appreciate, the great value the so-called middle 
man is. The middle man in this country performs a very valuable function. © 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing you enlarge upon that; tell us on what you base your views 
that the wholesaler is performing a very necessary function?—A. I want to base 
on this. I want to admit weakness in our industry, and that we realize that our 
cost of selling is too high. I am not speaking of the cost now. I am talking of 
the trade generally, that is, the manufacturer who is selling to the retailer, and 
95 per cent of them do. I have sold the retail trade for many years, and I 
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know the conditions. The cost of selling merchandise in this country is too 
high. It is high because of the scattered population. We sell by commercial 
traveller, and when you go from Halifax to Vancouver it is a tremendous 
expense. He cannot sell any more goods than he can sell on the Island of 
Manhattan, where he can travel on a street car. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the average commercial traveller’s cost today?—A. I do not 
think you can keep a man on the road, paying hotel bills, at any less expense 
than $40 to $50 a week, unless he is touching the small towns, but if he is 
touching the big towns where he is staying at the best hotels, and he has to stay 
at the best hotels—I heard an interesting calculation that it costs the manu- 
facturer $10 for a man, during his working hours. That is, in the city of 
Montreal it costs him $10 a day to live. 

Q. His expenses?—A. Yes, and salary in addition. 

Q. What do they get as a rule?—A. There is a great variety of travellers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would be a fair average to strike? I know there is a great variety. 
--A. Take the run of commercial travellers and the run of their salaries. The 
run of the salaries would be about $250 a month, $3,000 a year. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. But $10 for railway and hotel expenses?—A. Pretty close to $10 a day. 

Q. Out in our western country they would not make very many towns a 
day?—A. No. If I might say something right here to show we appreciate or 
that I appreciate the sense of this problem—I have given a good deal of thought 
to this, and a year or so ago it was impressed upon me and I thought there 
wight be a solution, and I thought the solution could be found in the estab- 
lishment of what is known as trade exhibitions, trade fairs, or a central market. 
The trade fair exhibition of merchandise is largely used in Europe. There are 
about 30 large trade fairs held annually in Europe, in Leipsig, the British 
Industrial Fair, the Lyons Fair, which makes drygoods people go there every 
year to buy. In Russia, pre-war conditions were much like our own; a very 
large part of the commerce of the whole country was done at a fair in Nijni- 
Novgorod, and merchants from all over Russia came in once or twice a year 
and bought their supplies and went back. I conceived an idea that that was a 
sound method for this country. I went to Chicago, to St. Louis, to New York, 
to Cleveland, and I went as far south as Greenville, South Carolina. 

Q. What sort of trade fairs were those, drygoods?—A. Yes. And as a con- 
sequence I took the matter up with a number of other manufacturers and the 
Manufacturers Association, and two years agc we held a textile products exhi- 
bition in the city of Toronto, where we got 70 manufacturers and they estab- 
lished themselves in the King Edward Hotel. We took a whole floor and invited 
the retailers to come in and buy their merchandise. We put out some propa- 
ganda. I had the privilege of addressing the convention on the idea of mer- 
ehandising through trade fairs, and I presented figures showing that if the 
merchant would some to the market instead of asking the manufacturer to go 
to him, the cost of clothing could be substantially reduced. In practice this is 
what has happened: a manufacturer in Carleton Place wants to buy 150 suits 
for the spring. What happens? Perhaps 25 manufacturers pack up from one 
to ten, or a hundred samples and they go up to Carleton Place and sell that man 
the clothes. My theory was if the man from Carleton Place would come down 


to Montreal, instead of paying 25 fares, he would pay one, it would be very much 
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cheaper. This is another illustration I think I can demonstrate—I am not going 
to take the time, but there would be a substantial reduction. 


The CuatrMan: I think that interests the Committee. 
Mr. Sates: It surely does. 
The CuatrMANn: We have no objection to your developing your idea. 


The Witness: What happened was that: we got 3,000 retailers to attend, 
but they did not buy anything. In fact, there are many manufacturers who 
say “you cannot get the trade fair idea in Canada.” My view is this, that in the 
development of exhibitions, we developed in this country the National Exhibi- 
tion in Toronto, the greatest institution of its kind in America. I think it would 
be sounder if we developed trade exhibitions. If it were possible to develop the 
Leipsig and the Nijni-Novgorod idea, it would be a great improvement instead 
of this frightful ecomomie burden of paying commercial travellers, who to my 
mind are ecomomic wasters, although, mark you, this method of merchandising 
is the retailers fault. He insists that we carry the goods to him, and he insists 
that we go after him. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We heard the other day of a company in Winnipeg. It had been made 
up by a syndicate of retailers who had formed a company and they had devel- 
oped this idea of yours, of the economic waste of a great many commercial 
travellers. They sold about two-thirds of their turn-over to their own mem- 
bers and about one-third was sold to retailers who were not their own share- 
holders. They called into convention twice a year the customers, whether they 
belonged to the company as shareholders or not. They brought them together 
twice a year, and they were able by this method to substantially reduce prices. 
But they came up against great difficulty in dealing with manufacturers and 
agents. They were accused of being an illegitimate wholesale house, and very 
often certain people refused or neglected to sell them. Would you refuse to sell 
to a house of that sort?—-A. I think in the first place, if I might answer your 
question, that you are confusing two ideas, You are confusing the idea of 
co-operative buying with the idea of trade exhibitions. There is no relationship 
at all in the two. 

Q. I have the two things quite clearly distinct in my mind, but I want 
to point out to you, and it is confirmation of your view, that it would be 
cheaper to bring together the buyers at one central place, rather than have 
half a dozen travellers visit, half a dozen travellers visit—all over the smaller 
places. It was pointed out that that idea had been developed by this com- 
pany, which had been organized in the first place to collect buyers, that this 
company had adopted your system of calling the customers into one central 
place. That is one thing. I am not confusing the two things, but I ask you 
can you say as a gentleman who has considered not merely the technical part of 
his business, but the economic implications of doing business in certain ways— 
I ask you, can you see any objection to that way of doing business?—A. To co- 
operative buying? 

(. Yes, is there any economic objection that you can see?—A. Yes. There 
are some fairly well established agencies for the distribution of goods. 

Q. The commercial traveller would say he was one of those fairly well 
established agencies. You want to get rid of him?—A. I have never been 
asked to sell one of these co-operative organizations. I know my customers 
would object if I went out and sold their customers. 

Q. I am going to ask you as a gentleman who has really studied the econ- 
omics of distribution—you have shown us that—having considered the econ- 
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omics of distribution, can you see any economic objection in a certain number 
of retailers forming a company? 


Mr. Saves: A wholesale company. 


By the Chairman: e 

Q. Forming a wholesale company for the purpose of buying through that 
whoiesale company, which in turn will sell to themselves and others as well. 
Can you see any objection to it?-—A. They are not legitimate wholesalers at all. 

Q. In what does their illegitmacy consist?—A. I do not think, if you will 
permit me to say, that I would like to argue that question. It does not affect 
me, and my knowledge of co-operation amongst retailers of that kind does not 
vover a very wide scope, because I have never studied it; never had to study it. 

Q. You admit the problem, do you nat, that our costs of distribution in 
this country are far too large?7—A. Owing to our geographical conditions; no 
other condition. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is the point I would like you to answer, as to the wholesale ware- 
house in Winnipeg.—A. J] would prefer not to discuss that company’s business. 

Q. I am going to put one question to you. I am describing the position 
first. They have a wholesale warehouse; they distribute only to retailers. 

" They have nothing to do with the consumer. If they came to you with an order 
for 100,000 pairs of overalls, would you sell them?—A. If you ask me what I 
would do and I had to enswer, I think what I would do is this, I would ask 
some of my wholesale trade—I do not know the company at all—I would ask 
the people who are giving me 95 per cent of my business: “Have you any 
objection to my selling this particular retailer?’ They would say “ Yes, we 
are selling them. We would sooner you would not sell them”. And that is all 
there is to it. 

Q. If they came with the money and a big order, you would refuse the 
business? —A. If it threatened my other business. The time will come for the 
co-operative societies to ceveicp. They will get lots of business, but they are 
going up against an established custom.. It will be difficult to break in. 

Q. You intend they shali have difficulty?—A. No, I have no intention 


in the matter at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand your view is this: I as a manufacturer, cannot run the risk 
of offending my customers. That is the whole thing?—A. That is my personal 
view. That may not be the view of these who refuse to sell them. The starch 
man may have good sound reasons why he did not sell them. 

Q. He is coming to-night——A. You will get better information from him 


than from me. 


By Mr. Caldwell: , 

Q. Mr. Sparks said he sold certain retailers if they bought in bulk. He 
says now there is another factor governing his selling policy. The reason you 
sell these retailers is that the wholesale trade have no objection to selling them? 
—A. They know that they are bigger buyers than they are. 

Q. You said because they bought in quantity?—A. Believe me, we get lots 
of competition, and every buyer in Canada gets lots of competition. Mr. Pedlow 
will tell you there is not an article in his shop that he does not get competition 
in, not one single article in the retailer’s shop, in clothing. Clothing is more 


important than steel or iumber or anything else. We are the biggest industry 
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in this country; infinitely the biggest and the most important. It is of interest 
to the farmer, and I want to make that clear. 

Q. We know it is important. You cannot go out in zero weather without 
warm clothes on.—A. I want to make that clear. I made a few notes. That 
is all the preparation I made. I scribbled down a few notes last night. That is 
the difficulty now, the tariff on clothing, and I want to make this clear and I 
want you to keep in mind that competition is free; that if the tariff—. 

Q. Before you get off the subject we have been discussing—. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do you consider the retailer plays an important part in the affairs of the 
organizations of our country?—A. Yes. So far as the retailer is concerned, 
I do not know whether the members of this Committee have ever read the 
evidence of the conclusions arrived at by a similar Committee in the United 
States, under Representative Anderson, Congressman Anderson. 

Q. He is coming to speak to us—A. Congressman Anderson will speak with 
reference to the condition of the retailer. My view is and it was before I read 
this, that the retailer has to a certain extent lost his function, and I am going 
to make another statement that I know will be challenged outside of here, if 
it should receive any publicity, that is that oné of the tremendous economic ills 
of this country and of the United States as well, is national advertising. There 
are hundreds of millions of dollars-spent in advertising for which there is no 
economic return. I contend I have studied the question, and that advertising 
is an advantage to the advertiser. He makes money out of it. It pays to adver- 
tise and it pays the medium of advertising. While I am on that, I would say 
it has enabled the newspapers to pay more for their editors and employees 
and it may be a good thing for the newspaper. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In many respects it has made them somewhat: subservient to the desires 
of their advertisers?—A. Quite so, but the advertiser is a very limited advan- 
tage to the public. I am not going to say very much about it, because there 
are two or three types of advertising. There is national advertising. National 
advertising has created what is known as a consumer demand and all the con- 
sumers have been impressed by the advertising, and as a consequence the 
retailer has lost his function. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Who is responsible for this? Who pays for it?—A. The public pays. 

_ Q. No, excuse me. Well all right, the public pays for it, but who hires 
the advertising?—A. Who hires the advertising? 

Q. Who places the contract for advertising? 

The CHAIRMAN: The soap manufacturers led off. It was Pears who 
started the great advertising scheme?—A. It is a great snowball that has 
grown up. You have to advertise. The manufacturer pays first, then takes 
it out of the public. 

Q. It is the manufacturer who is guilty?—A. I am not prepared to lay 
the blame. I am prepared to attack the system. 


By Mr. McKay: 


@. What would you substitute for advertising? Suppose you do away 
with advertising altogether?—A. No, I would not do away with advertising. I 
say there are two or three classes of advertising. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the best way organized national advertising? That is, widespread 
advertising?—A. I have no objection to the retailer at all, in Ottawa, adver- 
tising in an Ottawa paper, who has some suits, if he wants to sell them. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Supposing a concern is a national concern, selling goods all over the 
nation, must they not advertise all over Canada and all over the United States? 
—A. In the final analysis if he has something which has merit, it will come 
through whether he advertises or not. That is my own view. The purchasing 
power of the people regulates the amount of their purchase and nothing else. 
National advertising will never increase the purchasing power of the people. It 
will increase the purchase of one particular commodity. Nobody will say that 
demand is created by advertising, and I say nobody will say that people ever 
said that, that advertising creates demand. It does not create demand. 


Mr. Sates: We have had a man here who said that. 
Mr. HAMMELL: You are referring to milk and food? 


The Witness: It creates the demand for one particular commodity, but 
demand is regulated by the purchasing power of the community, nothing else. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before you get down to your notes, let us clear this up: in your idea of 
the trade fair, you would then contemplate selling to the retailer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bringing him in to see your goods.—A. Yes. 

Q. What would your wholesalers, jobbers and commercial travellers have 
to say about that?—A. They would not like it. The same issue has come up 
in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was that question? 
The Witness: How do the wholesalers and commercial travellers regard 
this. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. He has the idea of bringing the retailer to him and selling to the retailer 
direct. I want to know how the legitimate channels of trade regard this —A. I 
am going to answer your question. First, let me make myself clear, that you 
cannot entirely eliminate the commercial travellers. There are some com- 
modities you require him for yet, but I think it has gone too far. I think the 
commercial travellers, or any group, when a proposal is made to eliminate them, 
will more or less object. As to the individual traveller, I do not think you 
would pay much attention to it, as a matter of fact. In the United States, the 
Commercial Travellers’ Association made very strong statements against the 
suggestion made in the United States, subsequent to the time I made the sug- 
gestion in this country because we developed the idea a little ahead of them, 
and the Commercial Travellers’ Association took great offence at the suggestion 
that they should be eliminated, and presented a case saying they could not 
be eliminated, .but that is neither here nor there. 

Q. What attitude do your wholesalers take to that?—-A. I have heard very 
little expression, only from one wholesaler. He did not like the idea at all. 

Q. I wonder if this Committee ever realized the cost of commercial travel- 
lers. I am going to take a town near which I lived for a number of years. We 
had three hardware stores in that town, with two or three assistants in each one, 
and we had this situation—I do not know whether it applies to clothing, but 
it certainly applies to hardware. Ashdown’s traveller would come into that 
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town, go to one store; Marshall Well’s man would come in and go to one store; 
Miller-Morse’s man would come in; Sherwin-Williams man would come in and 
would go to one store, and the Canada Paint Company would come in, and 
these men, as you say, costing $7 a day— 


The Witness: $10 a day for expenses and $50 we will say for the traveller. 


Q. $7,000 a year, practically?—A. Yes, and you see how this adds to the 
expense of the thing which the farmer must buy. 

Q. Too many retail merchants, to begin with. You agree with that?—A. 
Yes; too many retailers and too many clothing manufacturers. 

Q. All right. And all this expensive system of distribution?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet when anybody, whether it is a co-operative movement, or 
wholesalers, get together and try to shorten this method of distribution, they 
meet with these so-called channels of distributing the trade—A. The most 
sincere effort to meet these conditions was made by the manufacturers them- 
selves, and was sponsored by the Canadian Manufacturers Association. It was 
a trade fair, a textile exhibition. We spent $50,000 out of our own pockets to 
put it through, and the Canadian Manufacturers stood behind us. I want to 
call particular attention to the fact that the best effort that was ever made to 
meet the high cost of selling was made by the manufacturers themselves two 
years ago, and it was repeated in Montreal last February. We are having a 
meeting in Montreal to consider another question that was not a success from 
a selling point. We have not been able to get the retailer to buy anything. 
We had 3,000 retailers at the Toronto Exhibition. If they bought $1,000 worth 
apiece, there would have been $3,000,000 worth of goods sold, and we would 
have done it for 3 per cent instead of sending men out on the road and paying 
12 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Can you tell us why they did not buy goods in this way?—A. Because 
it was a new method. : 

Q. Might there be this factor in it: they were just a little afraid if they 
bought them from you at that time that the wholesaler would refuse to sell 
them the next time?—A. That was not the factor at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you think the factor of credit to the retailer was a factor in it?—A. 
Not at all. They did not realize what we were trying to do. 


By Mr, Milne: 


Q. In your theory you are trying to eliminate the wholesalers?—A. No. I 
am trying to reduce the cost of selling merchandise. 

Q. Why would you not ask the wholesalers to come and buy?—A. It would 
be quite proper to have them now. 

Q. You ask the retailers to come?—A. Because we had two objects in view. 
The primary object in my mind, as perhaps one of the originators, was the 
development of the trade fair idea, but I found I could not get away with that 
idea alone, so we made it an exhibition, as a feature of the “ Made in Canada” 
propaganda. The exhibition was confined to Canadian-made goods, but there 
is no reason if the Canadian trade-exhibition idea could be developed, why the 
jobbers should not be there, and there is no reason the wholesaler should not 
be there, when we coupled up our idea with the Made in Canada idea. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You coupled your economic idea with the non-economic idea?—A. An 
absolutely sound economic idea. I think that is the backbone of it, the develop- 
ment of the Made in Canada trade. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

*Q. You think the wholesaler plays a more important part in the distribution 
of our goods than the retailer?—A. No, I would not care to say that. I think 
both of them are absolutely necessary. 

Q. Did you not answer my question at one time by saying that the retailer 
was a non-essential?—-A. No, sir; we have always had to have him, and always 
will. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I think you did say, referring to Mr. Anderson’s report, that the retailer 
seemed to be losing his function?—A. Yes, sir; and if I may elucidate that, I 
will say that I have no idea of eliminating him. 

Q. Well, elucidate it—A. Here is what Mr. Anderson’s report said, that in 
the old regime previous to the institution of national advertising, the function 
of the retail merchant, taking a small town, was that he was the judge of the 


. goods, he was trained, he was brought up to know the value of merchandise, and 


when a commercial traveller came to him to sell merchandise to him he* would 
select what in his judgment was the best merchandise, and he distributed that 
merchandise to the public. To-day he does not do that; he wants to buy for 
instance hosiery, the public are demanding a branch of hosiery known as “Hole 
proof” hosiery; it is not within his power to select and to say whether that 
particular brand of hosiery is better than some other brand, he is compelled 
by the consumer demand, aided by the manufacturer. It may be that in his 
judgment he could buy a non-advertised brand which was better in quality, 
and while the average retail merchant to-day is a mere agent for the manu- 
facturer in the sale and development of certain brands, he has lost his function, 
he must select what the public ask for. It may be that those are not the best; 
I could demonstrate that there are inferior goods being sold in large quantities 
because they are advertised, and that there are better goods not advertised 
which the public will not buy. That is why I say the retailer has lost his 
function; he is not free to buy what in his opinion is best for the public. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. He does not need a traveller to come and sell him Holeproof hosiery ?— 
A. No, sir. There are some national advertisers who donot employ travellers; 
they depend upon the created demand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It seems to me that it goes along with what you said about national 
advertising, where a national advertising campaign has taken place and a con- 
sumer demand has been created; what does the manufacturer do in order to be 
able to reap what he thinks is the full advantage of that line of procedure? He 
fixes prices that the retailer has to adhere to in reselling the goods?—-A. I think 
is has that effect. The tendency of national advertising is to make prices 


higher, I think. 


Q. Have you given any attention to lines outside your own?—A. No, sir. 
I prefer not to discuss anything like that. In what regard do you speak, Mr. 
Chairman? 
Q. I have had a most complete list furnished me from a source upon which 
I can absolutely depend, in which the percentage of profit over manufacturers’ 
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selling prices where prices are fixed is found in one column, and the percentage 
where the retailers and wholesalers fix their own profit is found in the next 
column. It is a most interesting list indeed; for instance, plain teaspoons per 
dozen, the percentage of profit over manufacturers’ selling prices, where the 
prices are fixed, is 100 per cent; the percentage where the retailers and whole- 
salers fix their own profit is 65 per cent. In watches the manufacturer shows 
a very reasonable profit; he puts on from 55 to 65 per cent as against 64 per 
cent which would be charged by the retailer if he were allowed to fix his own. 
Take a thing like the Eversharp pencil, the percentage there is 66 as against 50 
per cent. Here are some interesting figures—A. Are there any clothing items? 

Q. Yes, cloth and clothing. Flannel 54 per cent as against from 254 to 45 
per cent; collars 58 as against 40 per cent; house furnishings, such as rugs 93 
per cent as against 40 per cent; varnish 73 as against 45 per cent; book cases 50 
per cent as against 38 per cent; mattresses 50 per cent as against 40 per cent; 
druggists’ sundries, such as face powders, 55 to 85 as against 50 to 60 per cent; 
toilet supplies 66% as against 50 per cent; laboratory supplies, 15 and 25; 
patent medicines 59 to 25, and kodaks 42 to 25. 

That rather bears out your view?—A. Yes. That does not touch the 
clothing business. There is not, Mr. McMaster, a single item of fixed prices 
in the clothing industry. 

Q. What about Holeproof sox?—A. They are knitted goods. 

Q. You mean readymade goods and suits?—A. Everything cut down, 
cotton or wool, that is, fabrics. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What about overalls in this connection?—A. There is nothing in which 
there is more competition. There are sixty-six manufacturers, and scarcely any 
two of them will speak to each other, the competition is so keen. JI did not come 
here of course to make any demand for tariff protection to the clothing industry; 
I want to make it clear that we are not protected, and there is no protection, 
that the raw material is protected, while we are not; that is important. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is very important. Develop that, please—A. I want to make the 
further statement that if we were protected, if the tariff on clothing was 100 
per cent, it would not change the price of one single article of clothing—that is 
a very broad statement—the competition is so complete. There is this tremend- 
ous situation, that if we were protected 100 per cent by the tariff it would not 
change the price of any individual garment in Canada. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How can you tell that?—A. Because I know that no clothing manufac- 
turer pays any attention to the tariff. 

Q. Because there is no tariff on clothing?—A. There is protection on the 
labour, and there is a substantial protection when this happens, if you will try - 
and follow me, in a case where the goods are produced in Canada at a sub- 
stantially lower price than the same goods can be imported from a foreign 
ae plus the duty, then there is a measure of protection against foreign 
goods. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you say that again?—A. There is protection for the clothing man- 
ufacturer, a secondary manufacturer, where he can buy raw material let into 
Canada and the price of that raw material is less than the price of similar goods 


imported plus the duty, then he has protection. On goods where the tariff on 
{bir. Bi. Pe Sparks.) 
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the raw material is 325 per cent and the tariff on outward goods is 324 per cent, 
he has protection on his labour, overhead, profit; it is a simple proposition. 


Q. Is not the protectionist’s theory supposed to go on protection to the 
worker, that protection maintains wages up to the level of other countries?—A. 
There is no doubt about that. If the tariff on woollen goods from Great Britain 
was nothing, wages in the industry would follow; that is an economic fact. 


Q. If you were obliged to pay duty on your raw material, your price would 
be determined in relation to the duty on your raw material, and if you were 
obliged to pay wages much higher than would have to be paid in other countries 
which competed with you, would you be protected at all?—A. You are entering 
now into a discussion of the whole principle of protection. 

Q. Does protection help you at all as a manufacturer, as a capitalist man- 
ufacturer; does protection help you at all, if you are obliged to pay increased 
costs for your raw material, if you are obliged to pay increased costs for your 
labour, and, as often happens in a protected country, if you are obliged to pay 
higher interest rates than you would otherwise be obliged to pay, does protection 
help you, the capitalist manufacturer in any way at all?—A. It does. 

Q. Will you explain how?—A. Take the manufacturers of overalls, what 
protection does is that there are now 66 manufacturers of overalls in Canada, 
dividing the business of Canada between them; if there was no protection the 
only result would be that there would be probably 666 manufacturers. The 
public are getting plenty of competition, sufficient to bring the price down to the 
lowest possible point, and we would not gain anything in so far as that feature is 
concerned, if the tariff were removed. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to ask a question right here, or to interject a remark. The 
claim is made that if we take off protection the factories will leave Canada, 
while you say it would increase the number?—A. No; I mean that you cannot 
have free trade in Canadian industries as they are situated in this country, 
because— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Because what?—-A. Because in my experience the layman is not suffici- 
ently appreciated; I do not want to put myself up as knowing more than any- 
body else, but I have never met a lawyer or a business man who is not engaged 
in some industry who appreciates the fact that you cannot sell, or produce goods 
selling in a restricted market as in a general market. We are just as efficient 
in Canada as they are in the United States; we can do anything they can 
do, but if you take down the tariff their larger production will put us out 
of business, because their production enables them to produce at a lower 
price. You cannot maintain industries in this country in competition with 
another country unless you have free trade both ways. I am going now 
to express a personal opinion; in my business, the production of clothing, 
in the sale and production of heavy woollen goods, in which Canada abso- 
lutely excels the world in certain grades of woollens, if we were producing 
marvellous goods either in raw material or finished goods, I am convinced that 
if I could get into the American market I could get into the business, while I 
cannot get in now, so it is madness to talk about taking the barrier down one 
way and keeping it up in another. I am a Liberal in politics and a free-trader in 
principle, but you cannot carry on business in this country without a protective 
tariff 


[Mr. R. P. Sparks.1 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Is it not a fact that all manufacturers are free-traders, in so far as their 
own raw products are concerned?—A. I am not a free-trader in either, I am 
dealing with the cotton mills, who are under a great deal of suspicion, whether 
it is deserved or not. It would be to my advantage to have free trade in cotton 
materials, there is no doubt about that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You would have no fear of free trade, provided the United States was 
a free trade country also?—A. Personally I would have no fear, but I know 
industries that would not be in the same condition. 

Q. There are two reasons why they would not be in the same position, either 
that they are not natural to the country, or not managed as well as yours is 
managed?—A. To my mind one of the soundest reasons for protection for the 
clothing industry is this; I did not come here to make protection speeches; this 
is a point to which sufficient attention has not been paid. There are certain 
things that need to be protected, the clothing industry is one which ought to be 
protected, because it employs a type of labour which would not otherwise be 
absorbed. This country should be able to establish pulp mills, paper mills and 
so forth in those districts which are more or less indigenous to the country, but 
you cannot successfully carry on a pulp mill in this country, you cannot. get the 
full value of the carrying on of that industry unless you have a clothing factory 
or some other factory employing female help to employ the surplus labour which 
would be there. Let me illustrate that. There is a town not one hundred miles 
away from the City of Ottawa where there is a large pulp mill, but nothing else. 
A friend of mine is in the mica business; he wanted a lot of girls to split mica, 
and he had 200 applications. Wherever you have workmen, you find young 
girls in their families, and if you are not employing their families you cannot get 
the full value of the labour. The clothing industry employs hundreds of thou- 
sands of women; the great majority of my women employees are daughters of 
mechanics in Eddy’s or Booth’s. You cannot run an industry along one line 
and get the full value of your population; where there are lumber mills, pulp 
mills, mines, etc., you must have labour which will employ the women. There 
are towns in which there is a tremendous loss because there are no shoe factories 
and no cotton factories. If you are going to develop industries which are 
indigenous to the country, to get the full return from labour and from the people, 
you must have industries which are called light industries, employing labour 
which cannot work in lumber mills, pulp mills or mines. I believe we have been 
discriminated against; I believe it would be better for this country if we had a 
protection which would aid our industries and add no burden; if we had protec- 
tion I think it would be to the economic advantage of Canada to produce all our 
own clothing. In every country in the world, in Europe, in South America, every 
country regards the production of clothing as a domestic industry, and without 
exception all countries who have a tariff at all have given high protection to 
the production of clothing, except Canada. Canada is unique in that regard, in 
that they have put finished goods on the same basis as raw material. 

Q. Either your raw material should come down or the tariff should go up?— 
A. You are prepared to admit that the tariff should go up? 

Q. No, I am not prepared to admit anything, not for a moment.—A. If 
you did admit it, you would be admitting a very sound principle. 

Q. If you are a protectionist, there is room on protectionist ground for your 
argument that your raw material should be taxed at a lower rate than your 
finished product?—A. Absolutely, and ours is the only great industry in which 
that does not occur. 

[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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Q. Although you are one of the few manufacturers in this country who, 
through attendance to business and a study of the tariff, are able to come 
before this Special Committee of the House of Commons and say that you 
would have a chance of success against United States competition?—-A. Yes; 
that is my personal view, and the view of a good many in the Association; I 
do not know how many, but that is my own personal view. 

Q. You have some observations of your own to make?—A. Yes. There is 
a mater of a good deal of importance, and I think I will stand up, if I may. I 
know this is going to be contentious, that some of you are going to object to 
what I am going to say, but I am going to ask that you be patient with me. 

Q. We will let you say the whole of what you have to say, and we will 
not make an interjection until you finish; you cannot ask any more than that.— 
A. That is all I want. I am going to develop a theory which I think is contrary 
to your views. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pedlow, of Renfrew, appeared before 
this Committee, and put in during the course of his evidence a table, a copy of ° 
which I have before me, which purported to show that in the operation of the 
tariff on a given hypothetical case the payment of the duty was clearly, to use 
a common expression, pyramided, and that if a bill of merchandise amounting 
to $100, on which a payment of duty of $35 had been made, after it had gone 
through several hands, and it ultimately reached the consumer, the result was 
that in respect of the duty the Government received $35, and the consumer 
paid in respect of duty $77.77, or it took $77 to collect $35. I am not reviewing 
Mr. Pedlow’s whole brief, because I think the Committee are favourable to 
the general statement which has been made, that the duty is pyramided. I 
propose to show that his statement was mathematically contradictory; I do 
not accuse him of playing tricks, but his schedule put in was simply an optical 
illusion, absolutely unsound both in theory and in principle, and as a matter of 
fact the duty is not pyramided, that there is no addition to the duty, and I 
propose to demonstrate practically by figures to the Committee that I am right. 
I have known for some years that the theory that the duty paid was pyramided 
from one hand to the other was wrong; I have known that for years, because I 
observed in carrying on my business that if it were true that a duty which was 
$35 originally became $77 after it went through a number of hands, I knew 
that an article made out of imported raw material would be higher in price, 
that the difference in price would be more than it should be. I have observed 
that the difference in price between an article, say a shirt, in Canada, which was 
made out of imported cloth, and a shirt in the United States made out of the 
some cloth, that the difference in the selling price to the consumer over the 


- counter was substantially the difference in the duty paid on the raw material, 


no matter if it went through four hands, there was no pyramiding. I knew as a 
matter of fact that there was no pyramiding, that the duty was not 77 per cent, 
the difference remained 35 per cent, I knew that, but I never was able to 
demonstrate it. I am now able to show up Mr. Pedlow’s theory, a theory which 
to my mind has been the strongest argument of those who are opposed to pro- 
tection, that is, that the Treasury received less than the consumer actually 
paid. It has always struck me that that was a strong argument, that if it were 
true that the Treasury received ‘an amount less than the consumer paid, that 
that was an argument against the tariff as a method of collecting revenue. If I 
may be permitted, I would like to read this brief memorandum, and will go 
over and explain it, and I think I will convince the Committee that there is no 
pyramiding of the tariff. I would like to have taken figures of my own to 
demonstrate this theory—it is not a theory, it is a mathematical fact which 
cannot be controverted. I felt that as a statement had been made before the 
Committee based upon certain figures, that I had better use those figures and 
make a comparative statement, so I have taken Mr. Pedlow’s figures exactly 
{[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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as he presented them. I have taken to a certain extent his verbiage, and I have 
tried as near as I could to follow his statement. 


Exursit No. 83 


“A wholesaler in Montreal imports from the United States a: bill of goods 
to the value of $100, on which the duty is 35 per cent.” 

Q. Mr. Pedlow put in two—A. I am refering to the one, in which he came 
to the conclusion that the Treasury got $35 and the consumer paid $77. 

Q. That was his second statement; that is the statement which starts at 
page 784 of these proceedings?—A. Yes. I think it would be a good thing if 
the Committee would have that before them. Shall I go ahead? ‘‘A wholesaler 
in Montreal imports from the United States a bill of goods to the value of $100, 
on which the duty is 35 per cent.” 

Q. Do you agree with that?—A. That is all right. “The goods when 
imported cost the wholesaler $140.06, made up as follows: 


Invoice: priceof goods.jnxc et ou) Bee. een alee 0G 
Duty fom same: ‘in. lid. 8 ti.fed) Bae, Gee oe 35 00 
Sales Tax 33 per cent on invoice price plus duty 5 06 

$140: 06” 


Q. I want Mr, Pedlow’s statement to be accurately set forth: 


“When the wholesaler sells to the manufacturer, he adds 25 per cent 
on the laid down cost, which makes the selling price to the manufacturer 
$140.06, plus $35.01, or $175.07, to which the wholesaler has to add by 
law to his invoice sales tax of 24 per cent, or $3.93, making the cost to 
the manufacturer, $179.00.” 


A. “He sells these goods, and in order to pay his overhead charges and 
make a profit for himself he adds an advance of 25 per cent, which brings the 
selling price up to $179.00,” Now, I will put in a new calculation of my own. 
This is my own memorandum. This is the key to the whole situation. He 
wants to make sufficient profit to pay 12 per cent on his invested capital, and 
as he can turn over his stock about four times he figures that 3 per cent on the 
laid down cost will achieve this result, and the remaining 22 per cent will pay 
overhead charges. A man who wants to make 12 per cent on his capital—and 
12 per cent is a fairly good return on a commercial transaction—can turn over 
his stock four times in the year, and he makes 3 per cent—it is necessary for 
me to assume a profit, and I am assuming a fair commercial profit of 3 per cent - 
on the turnover— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are putting in 22 per cent?—A. 22 per cent is to pay for overhead 
charges. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Surely you are not trying to make this Committee believe that for a 
wholesaler to handle $100 worth of goods in bulk it is going to cost him $31 
overhead?—A. I did not assume that figure; Mr. Pedlow did; I do not care 
what figure you take. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Pedlow’s 25 per cent profit is a gross profit, including overhead 
and net profit?—A. That is quite right. Mr. Pedlow’s memorandum shows the 
$179 made up as follows: this is my memorandum:— 

[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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30 per cent duty plus 25 per cent profit on duty.. .. 43 75 
First sales tax $5.06 plus 25 per cent profit.. .. .. 6 32 
Sales tax from manufacturer to wholesaler... .. .. 3 93 
; $179 00 
In respect to the duty this incorrect table shows that:— 
PSS UCCHRMINS BOG blisgur doisur --sosearerc: bide dass TeBpDeGO 
Me Myer MACs. trey cole t ot odes «il -tads Me chen of -480eD 


The CHamrMAN: You are skipping?—A. I am reading off my own memor- 
andum. 

Q. I do not want to interrupt except to correct an eVident misapprehension. 
You have leapt from page 784 over to page 788?—A. I am going by my own sheet 
and I am going to ask you to be patient, and I am going to convince 
you that Mr. Pedlow is absolutely wrong. The fundamental error in the above 
calculation is in treating the whole advance of 25 per cent as a profit whereas the 
greater part of it was a cost and went to provide for actual expenditures on over- 
head charges, only 3 per cent of it was profit. 

Now, the correct figures which I have set alongside of Mr. Pedlow’s are—I 
will read them and I will explain them:— 


inveicheestay« ati. tog, davis od neli bag aoed xeT sohd@0/00 
RN ates ts cca set ee 
EIA ee ee a ee 5 06 
Overhead; 22 per-centof $140.06. i!) 5. au. Sim oe (80081 
Profit; d:menleentonot $140.06 alt. tan Sool vil, adT. 4 20 
Sales tax from manufacturer to wholesaler.. .. .. 3 93 

$179 00 


In respect to duty the wholesaler passed on to the buyer the $35 which 
he had paid the Treasury plus 3 per cent of $35, or $1.05; therefore:— 


Sie RG ACN 2D! 4 2iicn ir tate as ve ws pA caliente RE RE. Sa) 
ane paver paid. 6 cre. eo LE. Se a ee ey 


In the above calculation the 25 per cent advance is split into two parts, 
one to provide overhead charges, the other to provide profit. Now, where Mr. 
Pedlow and others who believe with him make an absolutely gross error is in 
regard to the 25 per cent advance as a profit. Why is the 25 per cent advance 
put there? It was put there for this purpose: experience has demonstrated that 
if you take the price of your raw material plus the duty and take 22 per ‘cent 
on it or 25, I am going to say 22, experience has demonstrated if you take 22 
per cent on your laid down cost you will arrive at a sum of money which is 
equal to the cost of doing business. The 25 per cent is a simple method of 
calculation; it is an entirely wrong method, but it is convenient. As a matter 
of fact what you want to arrive at when you start figuring 25 per cent on your 
flat cost, what you want to find out is, how much does it cost me for rent, 
light, heat and selling expense, and all these things; you want to find out how 
much to add to your flat cost to provide for your overhead charges, and it 
has been demonstrated, experience has demonstrated that all of these little 
items, there may be twenty-five added together, represents a sum which is as a 
matter of coincidence equal to 25 per cent of your flat cost, and therefore as a 


matter of convenience you use the percentage to find out what these charges 
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are; you may be wrong, it is not accurate, but experience has demonstrated it 
will be practically correct. His fatal error, that is the fatal error which Mr. 
Pedlow has made ,and others who believe in his system, and I think Canada 
has made, if I may say so, our economic thinkers have made, is that the 25 per 
cent added is a profit; as a matter of fact the 25 per cent is used to arrive at 
two things: first, what was the overhead, and what was the profit? I am 
assuming 12 per cent is a fair return, and I am assuming that 25 per cent—I 
am taking Mr. Pedlow’s figures, I am assuming that the manufacturer who sits 
down to figure out his goods figures he can make 3 per cent net which would 
give him 12 per cent on his turnover, which would be a substantial profit; that 
is all he wants to get, all that he wants to take out of the public, all he does 
take from the public is interest on his investment, and 12 per cent is a fair 
rate of interest. Practically he does not take that—I am going to show you 
an amazing thing that happens when he does take that; the proper method— 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Figuring the duty in the price the buyer pays, it would be $36.05 in 
one case, whereas in the other it would be $43.75?—-A. He pays the Treasury 
$35; we admit that in the start. How much does he get from the public? He 
has to get money from the public; he first of all has to get back from the 
public, if you will take my table: he gets the goods in and pays the duty, and 
he goes out to sell them; he must get from the public first the $100 back that 
he has paid for the goods; then he must get the $35 he has paid in duty, then he 
must get the Sales Tax back, and then he must get the overhead, $30.81 back— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Right there, will you kindly explain how this duty increases your cost 
of overhead?—A. The duty does not; the duty has no relation to cost of over- 
head. 

Q. You are taking 22 per cent overhead on cost and on duty?—A. Exactly, 
it is a mistake, it should not be done. 

Q. You are doing it?-A. I am doing it because Mr. Pedlow does it. I 
say it is absolutely unsound to calculate your overhead on laid down cost. 
The real calculation would be how much did your light and heat and every- 
thing else cost, but if you are going to price a suit of clothes you cannot find 
out these things— 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You say he turns his goods over four times and gets 3 per cent profit 
on each turnover?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why does he want 22 per cent to pay his overhead?—A. All he wants 
is enough to pay his overhead. 

Q. Instead of 22 per cent overhead he gets 88 per cent overhead according 
to this?—-A. No, I do not multiply it four times there. 

Q. Just on the same principle that 3 per cent profit, and four times a year 
makes 12 per cent, 22 per cent overhead at four times a year makes 88 per cent 
profit; so that your calculation is wrong?—-A. No, my calculation is absolutely 
untouched by that point. I am contending all he takes out of the public is three 
per cent on the cost, that is his entire profit; he sells at $179 and he makes 
three per cent. 


The CuarrMAN: We will let you finish, and then I have some questions 
to ask you. 
Witness: I say this is a complete mistake to refer to the 25 per cent as a 
profit; it is not a profit; it is a convenient method of calculating an added cost, 
[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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and it is arrived at by experience. I do it myself, I calculate in that way, only 
for convenience. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. It is not wholly correct?—-A. No; it may be incorrect; assume this man- 
ufacturer made an error in judgment, and the 25 per cent did not provide for 
his overhead, then he has not added enough to pay for his goods; he sells his 
goods and he finds that he gets back from the public less than he actually paid 
out; he does not get back the whole of these amounts paid out. He paid out 
$179 and he does not get back the full amount; in that case he has actually 
taken less from the public than he paid; so that he has paid something out of 
his own capital; if there was a loss on the transaction I don’t see how it could 
be reasoned that he took anything out of the public; he paid $100 for the goods, 
paid the duty, paid the sales tax, paid his overhead charge, and he did not get 
any profit, and sold his goods below what they cost him, but he used the 25 
per cent method to calculate his cost, but it was wrong, and at the conclusion 
of the transaction he found out it was wrong because he had not got back his 
cost; he had not enough to pay his overhead, and as a consequence he went 
into his pocket; he not only did not collect the $35 from the public, he collected 
perhaps $34, and he paid the other dollar out of his capital. Now, it is madness 
to say if a man lost money on the transaction and did not get back all he 
‘invested that he passed something on to the public, although he may have fol- 
lowed the method of calculating 25 per cent profit he got back less than he 
paid. The fundamental error is in taking it as a profit; it is not a profit, 25 
per cent is not a profit at all; and it is put there for two purposes: one, to arrive 
at an amount which would recoup him for his charges of selling and other 
expenses, and in addition to that profit to himself. It is what is known as a 
gross profit. It does not propeerly describe what the whole transaction was; it 
was the means of arriving at a sum which would pay his overhead charges, and 
if he did not get enough by that means of calculation he did not pass anything 
on to the public. If he made a profit he made a profit on his investment. He 
invested $35 with the Treasury; he wanted to make a profit on that investment; 
that is all that any business man is after, is a profit on his investment. When 
he gets his statement finished at the end of the year he says, “I have a hundred 
thousand dollars invested; I made $10,000; I made 10 per cent,” and he takes 
nothing out of the public except the profit on his investment; and if he, as I 
assume, turned it over four times, he made not 12 per cent on his investment, 
but three per cent each time he turned it over, and that that is all he passed 
on to the public; that is all he took out of the public. He paid in certain sums 
of money to the Treasury and other places, and he got back from the public 
so much, and the difference is what he took out of the public. So the idea of 
Mr. Pedlow’s contention is an illusion; it looks correct, but it is absolutely 
unsound both in theory and in practice. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Just which point do you refer to?—A. The method of calculation. 

Q. The method of arriving at the 25 per cent?—A. Exactly, that he is mis- 
taken in the 25 per cent, that he has assumed that the buyer pays $43.75, that 
he pays 35 per cent duty, and in addition pays $8.75. It is all wrong. He does 
not do any such thing. 

Q. You say he pays only $1.05?—A. Yes, on this given transaction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take Mr. Pedlow’s statement from the start, at page 784. 
[Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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‘‘A wholesaler in Montreal imports from the United States a bill of 
goods to the value of $100.00, on which the duty is 35 per cent. He 
sells to the manufacturer at an ordinary trading profit of 25 per cent.” 


You say that is wrong, you say “the ordinary trading profit,” is “ordinary 
trading advance?”—A. That is a better word. 

Q. But you will agree with me that “gross profit” is a word that is very 
frequently used?—A. Yes. 


Q. “He sells to the manufacturer at an ordinary trading profit of 25 
per cent, which manufacturer makes it up into garments, and disregarding 
labour, re-sells the goods in manufactured form, at a profit of 334 per 
cent, to the retailer, who re-sells at a further trading profit of 334 per 
cent to the consumer.” 


I would like you as a manufacturer to tell us whether this advance of 334 
per cent disregarding labour is high, or is it fair?—A. It is about fair. 

Q. Is the ordinary trading advance or profit of 334 per cent to the consumer 
about fair?—A. It is a little low, but it does not matter; I will say it is fair. 

Q. On the whole you think one may be a little high and the other a little 
low?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole the percentages are fair?—A. Yes. 

Q. The goods when imported cost the wholesaler $140.06 made up as 
follows (disregarding freight, packing, duty on packing, etc.): 


“Invoice price Of goods... . 75 ane een ec. 5 
Duty on‘same... OS. 5 Fee ee a 
Sales Tax (32 per cent on invoice price plus duty).. .. 5 06 

Making. in all.) 2°00) Se ees ee eA. ae 


As far as that you agree with Mr, Pedlow?—A. Yes, there is no contention 
about that. 

Q. Suppose instead of the duty the importer had lived a long way from the 
harbour, and instead of having to pay a duty he had to pay to cart the goods 
to his establishment $35 for every hundred dollars; would not that have pre- 
cisely the same effect as the duty?—A. Identically. 

Q. That would have gone into his laid down cost would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not he have expected to get the same rate of profit or advance 
upon that cartage charge as he would have had on the invoice price of the 
article?—A. Yes. 

Q. Precisely; is there any reason then to differentiate the duty from such a 
cartage charge?—A. None at all. 4 

Q. We are together that far. ‘When the wholesaler sells to the manu- 
facturer, he adds 25 per cent on the laid down cost, which makes the selling 
price to the manufacturer $140.06, plus $35.01, or $175.07, to which the whole- 
saler has to add by law to his invoice sales tax 24 per cent, or $3.93, making 
the cost to the manufacturer $179.00”—are you agreed upon that?—A. Abso- 
lutely agreed. 

Q. Now, “this $179.00 is made up of the following items:— 

“Invoice price $100°—we are agreed upon that?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Profit on invoice price $25.00”—we do not agree?—A. We disagree 
there absolutely. 

Q. You do not agree?—A. Positively not. Now we come to the parting of 
the ways. ; 

Q. Let us say advance on invoice price?—A. No, | 
en a eae p , let us keep the word profit 


Q. What does he mark these goods up at?—A. $125. 
(Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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Q. He marks them at $179?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not he put 25 per cent on the invoice of the article?—A. For what 
purpose? 

Q. To cover his advance, to cover his expenses, and the profit he hopes to 
realize on that transaction?—A. That is splendid, that is exactly what he puts 
it on for. Now, divide the two items— 

Q. The $25 he adds is not all pure profit?—A. No. 

Q. We are agreed upon that?—A. That is good. 

Q. It should pay him for his expenses in handling the goods and give him 
a fair profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And return on his investment?—-A. Yes. 

Q. A reward for his managerial ability?—A. Exactly. 

Q. We put it at $25 and you consider that fair enough?—A. Yes, fair. 

Q. Now, 35 per cent duty plus 25 per cent profit on same, you do not agree 
with us putting 25 per cent profit on same?—A. No, I agree to putting 22 per 
cent overhead and 3 per cent profit; in putting that 25 per cent on as profit 
there is the fatal blunder. : 

Q. You have admitted that the duty forms for the importer an integral 
part of the price?—A. Absolutely, positively. 

Q. In order to get him a fair percentage to cover overhead and to cover 
expected profit, how can you differentiate between that part of the price which 


‘ represents the invoice that he had to pay to the exporter to him and the duty— 


have you not got to calculate both; should not you fairly calculate the percentage 
of both items which enter into the laid down price here?—A. As a matter of 
convenience, yes; but as a matter of economics positively no. It is a wrong 
method. The proper method, if I may be permited to make a clear statement, 
the proper method, a sound economic method, is to determine how much the 
overhead was. Now, that has been determined by experience, it has been 
determined as a result of trade experience, that this sum which he will require 
to handle these goods, to pay managerial skill, and the rest of it, is a sum 
equal to 22 per cent gross. 

Q. And where you and I differ is this: we agree that the duty forms an 
integral part of the price laid down in his warehouse?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you say this, although it is fair enough to take 25 per cent as 
representing the advance he must put on his goods to carry his overhead and 
give him a profit, you say you must treat one part of this price in one way 
and another part in another, that is your argument?—A. My argument is this, 
that the amount he paid in duty had absolutely no real relationship to the 
amount paid in overhead. 

Q. I did not say it had?—A. But Mr. Pedlow uses the one to find the other; 
as a matter of fact they have no relation to each other. Mr. Pedlow could have 
found out a trader and found out without taking the duty—in fact when a man 
buys domestic goods he has no duty to pay. It is a convenience; let me make 
it clear, it is a coincidence, trading experience has demonstrated, and that is 
the only reason it is used that by taking a percentage of the laid down cost 
you arrive at a sum which is the same as a lot of incidental expenses for light, 
heat, and rent; it is an incident that trading experience alone has demonstrated; 
and that is why it is taken; because as a matter of fact the overhead has no 
relationship to the other; they are different transactions, and paid to different 
people, but as a matter of convenience he adopts that method. 

Q. Suppose this importer had not bought the goods from outside at all, 
this wholesale house, but bought from a Canadian manufacturer and paid for 
the goods, and instead of paying for the goods $140 he paid the Canadian mill 
$130, would you think it was fair enough to add 25 per cent to $130 to take 
care of his overhead and his expected profit?—A. It would be a simple method 
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of calculation, in fact if you follow through your case you will absolutely demon- 
strate the folly of Mr. Pedlow’s case, because the conditions are exactly the 
same. Let me interject right here, if it were possible to make 25 per cent profit 
on the duty we would all be using imported goods; if it were possible to make 
25 per cent on that we would make 100 per cent a year, and we would use no 
domestic goods at all; we would import all our goods. 

Q. It is not suggested in this table that any greater profit is made on the 
duty than is made on the imported?—A. Oh yes, it is; it is contended that 
they— 

way I don’t think you read the whole thing?—A. Yes, I read every word of 
it, been three days reading it. 

Q. Let us go on with it. The 35 per cent duty plus 25 per cent profit on 
same should be divided up into 22 and 3, you say, but you arrive at the same 
figure don’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. $179.—A. Yes. { 

Q. The overhead should be 22 per cent of $140.06 and the profit should be 3 
per cent of $140.06?—A. Yes. 

Q. You divide that, overhead 22 per cent of $140.06, $30.81; and the profit 
3 per cent of $140.06, is $4.20, and that makes $35.01; how do you bring it to 
the same figure?—A. I bring it to the same figure as Mr. Pedlow. 

Q. He brings it to $179?—A. And I bring it to the same figure, he uses a 
little different method. 

Q. You bring it down to $179 the same as: he does?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us look at the next: “The cost price to the manufacturer is, there- 
fore, $179.00.” We agree upon that?—A. Yes. 

Q. To this the manufacturer adds (exclusive of labour) a profit of 334 per 
cent or $59.66”—A. May I interrupt and stick at the one transaction. 

Q. I want to carry you through Mr. Pedlow’s figures?—A. You do not need 
to; all you need to establish is the first. 

Q. Oh no, if you don’t mind I would like you to go through?—A. You are 
wasting time; I don’t want to be considered rude in making that remark, but I 
am quite sure we are disputing on a principle— 

Q. I want to see where it brings you out. You say you dispute this prin- 
ciple, but at the same time you bring the cost down at exactly the same price 
as Mr. Pedlow?—A. Yes. - I dispute his amount that went back to the Treasury, 
I dispute that what Mr. Pedlow says is true, I dispute the fact that the 25 per 
cent of 35 was taken out of the public; I dispute that fact, and I will dispute 
it from every angle. 

Q. You may be right, but I want to carry the whole thing through: “The 
cost price to the manufacturer is therefore $179.00. To this the manufacturer 
adds (exclusive of labour) a profit of 334 per cent, or $59.66. He also charges 
a sales tax of 43 per cent on $238.66, ($179.00 plus $59.66), or $10.74, making 
the cost to the retailer $249.40”—do you agree with that?—A. Positively, no. 
He started wrong and he is going on wrong. 

Q. You agree with me right down to the manufacturer, “$179.” You agree 
that that is the price and the fair price the manufacturer should pay. $59.66. 
I think you said it was a fair price?—A. Yes, that is a fair price. 

Q. He also charges a sales tax of 44 per cent, on $238.66, plus $59.66, or 
$10.74. That is right, is it not? Making the cost to the retailer $249.40. Are 
we together on that?.- A. Yes, 1 guess we are together on that. 5 

Q. Now you would make this $249.40 up somewhat differently than Mr. 
Pedlow has?—A. Yes. 

t o Would you mind figuring it out, what the difference would be?—A. Yes, 
will. 

Q. The imvoice price of goods. We are together on that?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. Profit of 25 per cent on same. Are we together on that?—A. No. 

Q. You would divide that up into—. 

Mr. Catpweu: | think Mr. Sparks does not deny there is an advance 
of 25 per cent? 

The Ciamman: J want to very clearly follow out where we essentially 
differ. You say that 25 per eent should be divided up into $22 overhead and 
$3 profit. Is that right? 


The Witness: Well now, I have not analyzed this second table. 


Ry the Chairman: 

Q. It is not the second table. It is the same table. What you suggested 
you had done was, you had jumped from the foot of page 784 to the conclusion 
arrived at in the middle of page 788?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are probably a great deal better figurer than I am. You might 
possibly convince me, and 1 would like to follow the whole thing out, to see 
wherein we differ, because although we calculated by different methods, we 
arrive at the same coneiusion as to the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you take the time, the manufacturers profit is $41.66, whether you 
call it overhead or profit. The importer has to sell at an advance of 25 per cent 
over his laid down cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I had put the invoice price of the goods plus the wo profits or 
advances. Cull them what you like. They are not all net profits. The manu- 
facturers profit is $41.66 is made up of what the goods cost him?—A. The manu- 
facturers profit is $41.66. 

@. Do you see that?—A. Yes, I think I see it. 

Q. Let us make sure that you see it. That is the manufacturers profit upon 
$125?—A. Yes. 

Q. $41.66. Now, the duty is $35. Now here is where you and I would 
differ: the wholesalers profit is 25 per cent on duty. You say that is not right? 
—A. No, positively not. : 

Q. You say 22 per cent or $8.75 is advanced?—A. That is to take care of 
overhead charges. 

Q. You would divide that up, 35 per cent, and you would add 22 per cent 
to take care of overhead?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be $7.70?-—A. Yes. 

Q. And the other would be profit?-—A. Yes. 

Q. $1.057—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the manufacturer’s profit of 334 per cent on duty plus wholesaler’s 
profit on duty, of $43.75. That will remain the same on that? Mr. Sparks, 
whether you follow Mr. Pedlow’s method or your own, because if you add $7.70 
and $1.05 and $35 together, they amount to $43.75?—A. No. We differ on that 
item again. ; 

Q. Where do we differ on that? He has to have his advance on his over- 
head as well?--A. Yes, but it should be divided again. 334 per cent should 
be divided. Now perhaps we will take 30 per cent and 34 per cent and perhaps 
25 per cent and 8 per cent, but you must separate them. That is the key of the 
whole situation. 

Q. How would you separate these?—A. For the sake of calculation, separate 
them 30 per cent and 34 per cent if you like. 

Q. Then $14.58 should be divided. 30 per cent of that should be taken 
first?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you divide that up? You say it should be divided up, 
$14.58? A. Yes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. It does not change the total at all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Sparks may be right. It may change the amount applicable to 
duty?—A. It reduces it to 10 per cent. It simply upsets the whole calculation. 
Applicable to duty. It makes no difference in the selling price. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The whole thing is in the pyramiding of duty?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say you pyramided your duty too much?—A. Positively. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. $13.124 as overhead on that?—A. I will say that he wanted 12 per 
cent on his capital, and he took 33. 
The CHamrMAN: The manufacturer runs greater risks than the wholesaler 
does. He should have a larger profit. 


The Witness: Take 28 and 54 if you like. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. He has $13.124 as overhead? Add $4.504 as profit on that transaction. 
—A. The two added together make $14.58. 

Q. Would you say the wholesaler had a profit on the sales tax?—A. A 
profit but not a percentage on his overhead. I am sorry Mr. Pedlow included 
the sales tax, because it complicates the whole thing. 

Q. We were interested in seeing whether the sales tax was pyramided?— 
A. If you will allow me,—I can tell you in two or three days when I have 
worked it out,—I do not think the sales tax pyramids. I do not think it is 
pyramided, but I have not worked it out. I know the tariff does not pyramid. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If Mr. Sparks would take $100 and start out with no duty and no 
sales tax, and tell us what it would reach the consumer at, then we would 
deduct the duty which the Government received and the sales tax which the 
Government received, and we should find the difference—A. I am quite willing 
to follow through the whole calculation and differ all the way through, but I 
think it would take us until 6 o’clock to-night to make the calculation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not contest that the advances are fair and the total prices paid 
by the consumer on the hypothetical example of Mr. Pedlow’s comes to $332.53. 
—A. No, I do not dispute that at all. 

Q. The only difference is that you think we have credited the duty. You 
do not believe that the tariff if pyramided to the extent that we calculate?— 
A. I do not think on the matter, I know it is not. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you work it out for us? Here is a pencil and paper?—A. I am 
positive it has not. 

Q. Take $100. That is the cost of your article?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your importer’s profit is 25 per cent—A. No, not the importer’s profit. 
Take it the other way around. The importer’s advance is 25 per cent. 

Q. Now then, your manufacturer’s profit on $125?—A. Yes. How much 
profit do you want to give him? 3 per cent? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Call it an advance. 
The WitNEss: $3.75. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now you have $125 to you as a manufacturer. Then there is 334 per 
cent profit, exclusive of labour, advance. How much is that?—A. Approxi- 
mately $41.69—$166.67. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Now, the retailer draws on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that?—A. One-third again. 
¥: Put down on this side the $35 which the Government got as duty?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is $357—A. That is $35. 

Q. $19.73 from the three different kinds of sales tax?—A. Where will I 
put that down? 

Q. Put it down under what the Government gets—A. How much? 

Q. $19.73. Now tell us how much the Government gets?—A. On your 
figures the Government gets $54.73. 

Q. You see we have these figures made up here by the first sales tax of 
$5.06; you agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second sales tax from the wholesale manufacturer is $3.93?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The third sales tax from the manufacturer $10.74?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not dispute that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Add what the Government gets to the $222—A. That is how much? 

Q. $54.73.—A. To be added to the $222? 

Q. Yes.—A. $276.95. 

Q. Out of that the consumer pays $332.50; tell me what the difference is? 
—A. I will tell you what the difference between those two is. Is that what 
you want to know? 

Q. Yes—A. I am not quite following you, but I am doing what you tell 
me—$55.38. 

Q. Where would it go?—A. If the duty and sales tax were not pyramided 
and you did not take the profit on it, where does it disappear to? 


Mr. CaLpwELu: Who got the $55.38? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. If there had been no duty at all, this is what the consumer would have 
paid, is it not, $222?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you add what the Government got and you get $276.95; there is 
the $56.38 again?—A. I have not quite followed you throughout. It may be 
a profit that the various dealers get, that may be your percentage of profit. 
I think you quite agree that the Government get $54.73. 

Q. Exactly, and I would like to agree with you on the difference——A. My 
impression, without getting your case quite clearly is that that $55 is divided 
into three profits, three transactions. 

Q. Who gets it?—A. The manufacturer. I do not like to discuss this, 
because I am not perfectly clear upon it. I would prefer it if you would take 
my $100, not that I want to stress my own Case, because I have it all down 
here, and I want you to find fault with my calculations if you can. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why I find fault with your calculations is that you have not followed 


the thing out as I did with Mr. Pedlow, when we both worked at it together. 
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You agree with me that the spread between the different hands from the 
importer right down to the consumer is the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are not differing upon that. Have you Mr. Pedlow’s evidence before 
you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will see that at the end we dissected the final cost to the consumer 
of the $332.53 as follows—this is at page 785 of these proceedings. You see it?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. We agreed upon that price, and we are agreed upon that price now. 
We dissected it as follows: 


Invoice cost of goodsijmos -isiddes A. —S tachi $100::00 
Wholesaler’s profit on invoice Gostbie add so avo 100 


You prefer the word “advance”?—A. Yes. 


Q. Manufacturer’s profit... .. . -- $41 66 
Retailers’ profit of Bak ‘per cent on - $166. 66.2 ¢:95,60 


A. I differ with you on the manufacturer’s profit. He did not make $41.66. 

Q. But that was his advance; we will not differ at all upon that, if we use 
the word “advance”. Let us take the word “advance” so that we will not be 
quarrelling about words. Take the 


Invoice cost of, goods. \ iia ee ee as eee ee 

Wholesaler’s advance on invoice "ost. - Be aaer 25 00 

Manufacturer’s advance.. .. ine eae OG 

Retailers’ profit of 334 per cent on 1 $166. OO, 2:,) pace 
A. Correct. 


Q. Making the cost to the consumer in respect of the goods, eliminating the 
sales tax and eliminating the duty $222.21?—A. Right. 

Q. Now we take the first duty $385?—A. Yes. 

Q. The wholesaler’s advance on the duty is $8.75?—A. No. 

Q. You do not agree with that?—-A. Well, you are using an inconvenient 
method of calculation. I will ask you, Mr. Chairman, to get back and determine 
why he put an advance of twenty-five on the duty on the raw material. Ii I 
might be permitted to cross-examine you upon my own statement—will you 
allow me to do that? - 


The CHammMan: Yes. 


Witness: Take my statement in your own hands, and allow me to ask you 
some questions. I am only asking this because I think we will get some place. 
At the foot of the incorrect table, the table which I state 1s incorrect, in the 
sheet I am putting into your hands, at the bottom of that I see this: 


In respect to the duty this incorrect table shows that: 
Ie, LROASUIN COhe ekie ee ee eee 
The* BilyiGly D206 wis aie ee ek ei ek Ao ae 
Do you believe that that is right? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The buyer paid the $43.75?—A. Not in respect of the duty; I say the 
buyer paid $36.05. 
___ Q. In respect of the duty?—A. Exactly. I want to examine Mr. McMaster, 
if I may. Is it your view that in respect of the duty the buyer paid $43.75? 


The CuarrMan: Yes, I think he did. You say he only paid $36.05, or an 
advance of $1.05 over the actual duty, and as you and I have agreed upon the 
final price paid by the consumer for the goods, I do not know where you make 
the difference. 
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Witness: If I may continue my cross-examination, I think I can bring it 
out. In this hypothetical case it is admitted that he only made a profit of 3 per 
cent on the whole transaction. 

The Cuarmman: Who are you talking about? 

Wirness: The manufacturer who bought the goods, the wholesaler who 
bought the goods. 

The CHARMAN: But where I think your fundamental error is, it is in the 
fact that you have discussed the first transaction from wholesaler to manu- 
facturer and you have gone carefully into the subsequent steps from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer, and from the retailer to the consumer. 

Wirness: If you will allow me to continue, I do not want to insist upon 
cross-examining you, but you have already admitted that in your view the 
buyer paid in respect of duty $43.75. 

The CuatrMan: No, the buyer paid in respect of duty $77.77. 

Wirness: Yes, but on the first transaction $43.75? 

The CuHarrman: On the first step? 

Witness: Yes, 25 per cent on $35. 


The CHatrMan: Yes, I think he paid 35 per cent duty plus the 25 per cent 
advance on the sale. 

Witness: Let me demonstrate that he did not do any such thing. He paid 
a dealer $100 for goods; he paid the Treasury $35 for duty; he paid the Treasury 
$5.06 in sales tax; he paid overhead charges; he paid something to his employees; 
he paid his rent; his light; his overhead, which amounted to $30.81, and he paid 
a sales tax of $3.93, he sold the goods for $179, and all he got back in excess 
of what he had actually paid out in cash was $4.20; how could he have taken a 
profit of $8.75 on duty alone when he had disbursed a certain amount of money 
and got back a certain amount, and the amount he got back more than he paid 
out was $4.20. 

The Cuatrman: I do not pretend that he made a net profit on his duty, 
any more than I contend that he made a net profit on the invoice price of his 
goods; the goods cost him $25 more than they otherwise would have cost if 
there had not been this duty, and when he came to resell them, to take care of 
his overhead and expenses he had to add to the part of the price represented 
by the duty 25 per cent, just the same as he added 25 per cent to that part of 
the cost represented by the invoice for the goods themselves, and to prove that 
Tam right is— 

Witness: You are quite wrong. 


The CuatrMAN: The proof of why I think I am right is because you and 
I agreed upon the final price to the consumer, and I have dissected that final 
price to the consumer, because Mr. Pedlow and I worked together and we have 
dissected the final price to the consumer as set out on page 784 of the pro- 
ceedings, and page 788. You will see there the way we dissected it. 

Wirness: You are not allowing me to ask you any questions upon that, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CuairMAN: Yes I am. 
Witness: May I be permitted to do so? Is it true in this hypothetical 
case that he paid out $30.81 in overhead charges? If you will be good enough 


to have my statement before you, Mr. McMaster, you will see that you have 
made a fundamental error in disregarding the overhead altogether. 


The CuarrMan: I do not mind you cross-examining me, Mr. Sparks, but 
you assert most vociferously that I have made a fundamental error. 
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WItNEss: Yes. 


The Cuarrman: I am not going to assert that you have made a funda- 
mental error, but I say it is very striking that following my line of working 
I come to exactly the same price as you do as to what was finally paid by the 
consumer; I show how that is made up, I show that it is made up of the invoice 
cost of the goods, the wholesaler’s advance on the cost, the manufacturer’s 
advance on what the cost and the retailer’s advance on what they cost him, 
and these come to $222.21. 


Witness: You have produced an optical illusion. 
The CuairMAN: That is not an optical illusion, Mr. Sparks. 


Witness: It is an optical illusion, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Catpwe.tu: Mr. Sparks in figuring it up Lrings out the same figure 
as you do, Mr. Chairman; the only thing is a technical question as to what 
the wholesaler and the retailer devoted the money to after they got it. 


Witness: Absolutely. 
The CHarrMAN: There is no difference in what the Treasury got. 
Wirness: But he might not demonstrate that, Mr. Chairman. 


‘ Mr. CaLpWELL: Have I the floor? I would suggest here that this Com- 
mittee has an endless amount of work to do, and we are not getting anywhere 
by this discussion. Mr. Sparks is bound not to admit what he has already 
admitted. I would submit that we have no further time to discuss this matter, 
because Mr. Sparks will not admit what he has already admitted. I think 
we are clear on this thing, and I do not think we can discuss this matter 
hypothetically. 


Witness: The only reason I might like to speak a little longer is that 
personally I view an investigation into the effect of the tariff on agricultural 
conditions—I do not like to say it would be a farce, but it would be a great 
mistake to carry on that inquiry. Two more or less reputable witnesses have 
come before you— 


The CuatrMAN: Both in perfectly good faith. 


Witness: One admits that the Treasury got $35 and that the consumer 
paid $77. Another witness appears before you and states that no such thing 
takes place, that the Treasury gets $35 and that the consumer pays about $37 
or $38. Which is right? You had better not go ahead with an investigation 
into agricultural conditions until you have settled that point. No doubt I am 
right. Perhaps I am a little vigorous in expression in saying that I am right. 


The Cuatrman: No offence is meant, Mr. Sparks, and no offence is taken. 
We are glad to have your views. I might say this and close the matter; I am 
impressed with what you say, but it appears to me that when you have once 
arrived with us at a conclusion that the final price paid by the consumer is 
$332.53, and as you have arrived also with us at the conclusion that not 
thinking at the moment of either duty or sales tax the price of the goods 
plus the wholesaler’s profit, the manufacturer’s profit and the retailer’s pro- 
fit amounts to $222.21, and further as the duty without any profit on it 
only amounts to $35 and the three sales taxes without any profit on them amount 
to $19.73, we would be glad to have you come back to us and tell us 
where the difference is, your $55.37, where that comes from if it does not 
come from the pyramiding either of the sales taxes or of the duty, or of 


both. If you have your figures ready, you might give them to us. 
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Witness: You want me to follow through the whole table and come to 
a conclusion as to how much the Treasury got and how much the consumer 
paid? 

Mr. Sates: And where the difference went to. 

Witness: Our only dispute is, How much did the Treasury get and how 
much did the consumer pay. 

The CHatirMAN: We thank you very much; we value your evidence, and 
if the Chairman has shown any undue vivacity in arguing with you, it has been 
done in the friendliest spirit possible. 

Wirness: And I hope you will realize that my energy was displayed 
without any disrespect to this Committee. I will be glad to come back with a 
complete table. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, we have here a chart from the Harris Abattoir 
Company, showing the prices of certain cuts on April 17th, but they have not 
given us the price of various cuts of pork. I think we should write and ask 
them for a sheet covering the prices of these various cuts. 

The CuatrMaAn: It has been moved by Mr. Sales, seconded by Mr. Caldwell, 
that the Harris Abattoir Company be asked to supply the Committee with 
prices of various cuts of pork, as shown on blue prints submitted in regard to 
beef. 


Carried. 


We are now going to go into Executive Session. The Committee will not meet 
this afternoon, but will meet at half past seven o’clock this evening. 


The Committee adjourned until 7.30 p.m. 


Evening Session 


House ofr ComMMoNs, 
Committee Room 268, 
Monpay, April 23, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 7.30 pm., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


GrorcE F. Benson called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Benson, you are an office bearer in the St. Lawrence Starch Com- 
pany, I think?—A. No, sir, the Canada Starch Company. 

Q. You have asked for an opportunity to come before us to deal with 
some matters in connection with corn starch, and corn syrup; is that it?—A 
I think it advisable, Mr. Chairman, that I should make some remarks with 
regard to certain statements that were made by Mr. Clifford Sly, Manager of 
the Merchants Consolidated Limited, last week; not because he mentioned 
the name of our particular company, but he mentioned the industry, and it 
so happened that I have a letter which I received some time ago from the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce with reference to this particular firm. 

(Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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Q. We will be glad to hear you, sir—A. The statement that I want to 
make is a general one. You will no doubt want to ask me for certain infor. 
mation but the general statement is this: I think it advisable that I should 
make some remarks—I have prepared this memorandum, and it is very brief— 
from the other point of view, the point of view of the manufacturer, and ts 
a certain extent, the point of view of the wholesale grocer; and I think that 
what I say will be applicable to many other manufacturers who deal with the 
wholesale grocery trade, although I am really only speaking for my own com- 
pany. You will understand that the first thing that we have to do is to establish 
the actual cost of manufacture of our different lines of goods, f.o.b., our factory, 
and if possible add a reasonable profit thereto. Then we have to establish 
the price at which we can sell our various lines of goods to the different sections 
of the country, by adding the respective freight rates, and taking into consider- 
ation the cost of distribution, and it is this cost of distribution which seems to be 
the chief point of contention. This company has been in business for over 
sixty years, and as long as I can remember has always made its distribu- 
tion through the wholesale grocery trade, simply for the reason that we came 
to the conclusion that this was the cheapest channel of distribution, and although 
changes have been made from time to time in the amount of discount allowed. 
the conclusion was reached many years ago that about 124 per cent was a 
reasonable remuneration to give to the jobbing trade for this distribution; 
and this amount was allowed to the wholesale jobbing trade in the form of a 
trade discount deducted from the list price of the goods. 

Q. That is to say, the list price at which the goods should go to the retailer? 
—A. Exactly. It would seem that attempts are now being made to make us 
change this method of doing business, on the ground that there are indica- 
tions that we have some kind of combine or arrangement with the wholesale 
grocers, and that we have no right to make a resale price. The point that I 
want to impress upon this Committee is that the price list that we put into 
force is the price list fixed by ourselves. 

Q. Fixed by yourselves?—A. Fixed by ourselves as the lowest list on which 
we can sell our goods to the retail trade. The wholesalers have nothing to 
do with it except to sell our goods on that basis, and they get their remun- 
eration in the form of the trade discount that I have referred to. If we did not 
employ the wholesale grocers, we would have to sell the retail trade direct, and 
we long ago came to the conclusion that it was cheaper to employ the wholesale 
jobbing trade who all have their respective travellers covering the various dis- 
tricts of the Dominion, and who can, in our opinion, make this canvass and 
distribution more cheaply, as they can handle a large number of products at 
the same time, whereas our own men would only have the one product to handle, 
and the travelling costs of the salesmen would be about the same. 

Q. May I interject a question?—A. I am nearly finished. 

Q. Do you employ travellers to go to the wholesale trade?_A. We employ 
one or two. In the cities, for instance in Toronto, we have an agent a broker. 
In Montreal we have our own city salesmen. At outside points we have one or 
‘two travellers who cover those points. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. But only to the wholesalers?7—A. What they do is, visit our wholesale 
customers, and they also make a round of the retailers in that particular district 
if they have time, just to see that they are handling our goods, and if the goods 
are satisfactory, or if there are any complaints. If the retailer wants to hand 
them an order, it is passed through the wholesale trade. 

(Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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Q. Will you finish your statement?—-A. Why anyone should assume that 
this method of distributing our goods increases the cost to the consumer, I 
cannot understand, as our conclusion is that it is the cheapest method for us 
to employ. If we did not make our distribution in this way, we would have 
to have hundreds of travellers in the different sections of the Dominion, and 
we would have to have a tremendously large staff of bookkeepers and accountants, 
and we would have to assume the risk of bad debts in thousands of accounts, 
whereas to-day the number of our accounts is comparatively limited. Surely 


* it is self-evident that if we were forced for any reason to change our method 


of distribution, the almost inevitable result would be that our price list to the 
retail trade would have to be increased. That is our conclusion, sir, and that 
is the only statement that I want to make, in a general way. 

Q. Now, Mr. Benson, does your firm ever sell to large retailers?—A. At 
one time, some years ago, we used to have an understanding that we would 
sell in large quantities at a certain discount; the wholesaler could sell it, too, 
but we would give a certain discount on large quantities. 

Q. A smaller discount to the large retailer than to the wholesaler?—A. If 
I remember right, Mr. Chairman—you mean our trade discount?—A. That is 
124 per cent. There was a time when we did allow 6 per cent to the large retailer. 


The wholesaler could give that to him, too. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. An understanding with whom? You said you had an understanding? 

The CuatrMAN: With the wholesaler. 

The Witness: With the wholesaler that we would sell the man who took 
a certain quantity at a certain price; he could sell him too, but we gave him 
a certain discount for large quantities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Benson, the complaint that was made by Mr. Sly the other 
day before us was not directed against your company. It was directed against 
the St. Lawrence Starch Company.—A. It was. 

Q. Do they do the same sort of business as your company?—A. Just the 
same sort of business; they are not connected with us in any way. 

Q. You read Mr. Sly’s evidence, did you?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. He set forth the way in which his company was organized, and the man- 
ner in which he did business. Can you see any objection, as a manufacturer, to 
filling an order which you would receive from, let us take a specific case, the 
Merchants Consolidated Company?—A. Yes, we have taken the position that 
it would not be fair to other wholesalers, or the great mass of retailers generally, 
to sell the Merchants Consolidated. 

Q. Just why?—A. For the reason that the Merchants Consolidated, accord- 
ing to their own charter, was got up by a certain number of retailers who banded 
themselves together with the idea of being able to buy in large quantities, and 
thereby get the usual discount allowed by the manufacturers to any wholesaler. 
I was only going to say that we are only interested in our distribution; after all, 
we would be willing to sell anybody, but you cannot eat your cake and have it, 
and we think that the only fair way to handle our distribution is to give it to the 
one class, and we do not think it is fair to take a few retailers who band them- 
selves together and who thereby get the goods at a lower price—it might enable 
just these few to sell it at a cut rate, but it is very unfair to the great mass of 
the retailers throughout the Dominion, who, we do not think are making an un- 


reasonable profit. 
[Mr. G. F. Berson.] 
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Q. But, Mr. Benson, it has been brought home to this Committee, it has 
certainly been represented before us, and some of us feel that the costs of distri- 
bution are very high in this country. Would you agree with that, as a proposi- 
tion?—A. No, I do not see how the costs of distribution can be cut down very 
much. 

Q. That is what these people, the Merchants Consolidated, are trying to do. 
Let us take their own story. A number of retailers, in order to be able to buy 
cheaper, to buy in large wholesale quantities, to compete with the mail order 
houses, band themselves together and form the company, which is a wholesale 
company and buys in wholesale quantities. 

Now, if they can by doing that cheapen their own costs, that is to say, the 
costs of the retailer, and by so doing are able to sell at a slightly better price to 
the consumer, I fail to see why that is an illegitimate or an unworthy object for 
people to have. I do not see why manufacturers, unless they are influenced by 
their other wholesale customers, should object to that. I would like you to put 
your position still more strongly before the Committee, more clearly if you can. 
Perhaps I can help you with a question. Is your only objection to selling to such 
a concern as the Merchants Consolidated, the fact that your wholesale customers 
would feel that you had not taken care of them, to use the modern business 
phrase?—A. No, that is not my chief objection. 

Q. Give us your chief objection—A. My chief objection is that it is not 
fair to the thousands of retailers throughout the Dominion of Canada. Any ad- 
vantage that the Merchants Consolidated, or an organization of that kind, might 
get from this co-operative buying, would be limited to a very small circle, and it 
can only be done on a very small scale, unless you are prepared to wipe out all 
the old method of distribution. 

Q. Is there anything to prevent retailers in any part of the country from 
joining themselves together for the purpose of obtaining better prices through 
collective buying. Is there anything to prevent them doing that?—A. There is 
no law to prevent them. 

Q. Is there any undesirable feature, can you see any undesirable feature in 
it, if everyone did it?—A. Then your argument would lead one to the conclusion 
that you do not want any wholesale distributors at all? 

Q. I do not say that, but I say, is it right for manufacturers or others to 
refuse to sell to combinations of retailers, if they buy in wholsale quantities? 
Is there any real reason for that, any good economic ground for that?—A. I 
think you have to take into consideration the great number of people in busi- 
ness, the retailer and the proprietor of the general store throughout the country. 
As a rule, he buys in comparatively small quantities, he wants his deliveries 
in a certain way, there are only comparatively few who can buy in carload 
lots. We have felt, at any rate, that it was not fair just to single out these 
few—and there are very few—to the detriment of the others. 

Q. What detriment is there to wholesalers in this situation? Let us 
suppose that the manufacturers and the jobbers were prepared to sell to any- 
one in wholesale quantities, any retailer in wholesale quantities, provided of 
course the person, the buyer, either paid cash or had satisfactory credit. What 
objection can there be from an economic or social standpoint for, let us say, 
the buyers in the Province of Manitoba, for instance, all forming in Winnipeg 
a company and buying through that company in wholesale quantities. I can- 
not see that there is any economic or social objection to that?—A. The question 
is, whether there would be any real advantage to the great mass of the con- 
sumers. I have the feeling that there would not be any great advantage, on a 
large scale. The retailers interested in that operation, probably would make a 
little more profit, the wholesalers in many cases would be wiped out. It would 
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be a matter of indifference to us, but we want to be fair, and we want to be 
consistent. 

Q. But, Mr. Benson, is not the only way to really prove out what system 
is the best, to allow people to carry on their business in the way they think 
best, so long as it is honest and fair?—A. Well, to do that, you sometimes find 
that you get into a situation which becomes impossible. The question of credit 
comes up, for one thing. 

Q. In this discussion, we are assuming that the credit of the co-operative 
buyer, or the collective buyer, is satisfactory. That introduces another element 
into the discussion which I do not think it is necessary for us to discuss just 
at this moment. Perhaps some other gentleman would like to ask a question. 
I think we understand your point of view, but as far as I am concerned it does 
not seem to me that you have made your case. If fifty buyers, or one hundred 
buyers can, by forming a company—. 

Mr. Sates: A wholesale company. 


Q. A wholesale company, can buy at wholesale prices, and _ then 
distribute from the wholesaler among themselves on a narrower margin of 
profit than the ordinary wholesale house will exact, I cannot see that anybody 
has a right to complain. 


Mr. Sates: Or to sell to any other retailer. 


The Cuairman: Yes, but of course this specific instance was that the com- 
pany was prepared to sell to any retailer, who wanted to buy from them, 
although they very frankly stated that in the beginning they were composed 
of a number of retailers who had banded together for the purpose of forming 
a wholesale house. But even taking the narrow form, I cannot see why it is 
against any economic law, or why it should be against any business practice 
for a number of retailers to band themselves together and form a wholesale 
company, that wholesale company to purchase from jobbers or manufacturers 
at the same rate as the manufacturers will sell to other wholesale companies, 
even though that wholesale company will sell to its shareholder members, 
goods on a narrower margin of profit than the ordinary wholesaler does to the 
ordinary retailer. That is my feeling about it. I would be glad to have any 
arguments from you to support your case. ° 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, I did not come before you because I thought I 
had a very strong case. I have done what very few manufacturers would do— 
I have come here because I really wanted to hear your viewpoint, because this 
has been something of a quandary to many manufacturers at times, but they 
have always come to the conclusion that they had to be, as I said before, con- 
sistent, that a disturbance of these old channels of trade which they thought 
were reasonable, and which were not against the interests of the consumer, was 
going to lead to a lot of financial trouble in the long run, and if nobody except 
a very few were going to gain anything, it seemed better that the old channels 
of trade should be maintained. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As you have been good enough to say that you have come here to get 
our point of view, let me emphasize what Mr. Sly put before us as to the man- 
ner in which his company managed to sell to the retailer at a lower price. 
There were two things; first, his company sold for cash or practically cash, 
thereby eliminating bad debts, and next that they did away with the expense 
of travellers, which you just said is a very expensive item—if you have not 
said it you have inferred it; then they kept in close touch with their customers 
by bringing them to Winnipeg twice a year to a sales fair, and keeping closely 
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in touch with them by the issue of price lists, catalogues and so forth, and in 
that way they were able to do a business last year of some $750,000, doing 
business in a substantial way, that their credit was good, that they were pros- 
perous, although I imagine they paid no dividends to their shareholder mem- 
bers, but that is their own business. Is it not possible that that might indicate 
to all the wholesalers that some of their methods need changing?—-A. I do not 
think as a wholesaler that many manufacturers would be led to that conclusion, 
because the general idea is that the Merchants Consolidated from a financial 
point of view has not made any headway. I do not think it has been of any 
great benefit to the shareholders, and, as I said before, I do not know that it 
has been of any benefit to the consumers. I noticed that in Mr. Sly’s evi- 
dence he would often state he could make a sale at 5 per cent or 2 per cent, and 
the inference was left that that was a saving to the consumers at large. He 
meant that it was a saving to the individuals to whom he sold. 


Q. I think he meant that, but that might be passed on to the consumer, 
or it might not?—A. Precisely. I am not saying that the retailers interested 
in this might not gain something, the consumer would not. 


Q. The consumer might or might not, it would depend upon the competi- 
tion where the shareholder might be?—A. Yes. The point is that every retailer 
who did not happen to be a member of this organization would be at a disad- 
vantage. 

Q. But it would be possible that other retailers should form such combina- 
tions if they wanted to; if this method adopted by the Merchants Consolidated 
is not an economically wise way of doing business, will it not fall of its own 
weight; why should it not be given a chance by the wholesalers and the manu- 
facturers; why should your friends the St. Lawrence Starch Company refuse 
to sell them, when they offered to pay for the goods?—A. We do not single 
them out only. Why should we, as a matter of fact? 

Q. You have not been asked, but you would not?—A. Our agents have 
been asked, in a general way. 

@. Why should you take upon yourselves to be the defenders of a sys- 
tem of distribution which may possibly not be the best system, because’ I think 
myself we-are far from perfection in this world along very many lines?—A. 
Well, rightly or wrongly, Mr. Chairman, we have taken the stand, and I have 
made the statement that we came to the conclusion that that was the best 
method of distribution, and that it was fair to all concerned, and if we agreed 
to the proposition you bring forward to sell to anybody who might get together 
and want to buy, we would wipe out all the old channels and wipe out the 
wholesale trade. 

Q. Not if the wholesale trade is a real useful factor in the economic situa- 
tion; if it is a real legitimate factor in the economic situation it will maintain 
itself under a system of competition, and will not require, I take it, or at least 
claim any adventitious aid or restrictions imposed by wholesalers or by manu- 
facturers. If, on the other hand, the wholesaler is not an economic factor in 
the situation, if he is not a useful factor in the economic situation, he will dis- 
appear. Let me point out this to you; if the methods used by the Merchants 
Consolidated of sending out catalogues very often, of not sending out travellers 
but getting their buyers in to their semi-annual conventions, selling for nothing 
but cash or practically cash—if these are good methods there is no reason why 
other wholesalers should not adopt them, and why other wholesalers should 
not be able to cut their cost of distribution just as the Merchants Consolidated 
sani che have done; is that not logical?—A. Well, they say they have done 

[Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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(Q). It is possible that we may be discussing a hypothetical case. They say 
they have done it.—A. They say they sell for cash or practically so. I do not 
know that that is to the advantage of all the public, for them to sell only on 
that basis; it may be. 

Q. Taking the public as a whole, I think I would say Yes. It may come 
hard on certain individuals; but the public as a whole have to pay the bad debts 
not oniy of the honest people who cannot pay but of the dishonest who do not 
pay; is that not the case?—A. They do, in many cases. 


By Mr. Milne: 


€). Do you sell to any person who is dealing in a retail way?—A. We do not 
really sell to them, but they are on the list; I refer to the T. Eaton Company. 

Q. You do not sell to them?—A. We refused to sell them, and although they 
are on the list they do not buy from us; we do not include them on our list. They 
are sold to by a great many manufacturers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do all the different manufacturers, does each one have his own legitimate 
list, or list of legitimate wholesalers—your own list, is it your list or a list pre- 
pared by you in conference with others?—A. What I mentioned now as the list 


“is the list of wholesale grocers. We do not confine oureslves exactly to that 


list. Of course our list covers the wholesale trade, but if there was an opinion 
among us that a man was a legitimate wholesaler, he would be entitled to buy 
from us. 

Q. Who prepares this list?—A. The Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Q. Do you or do you not confine yourself to that list?—A. We do not. 

@. Do you depart from it in any substantial degree?—A. Not to any great 
extent, because the Wholesale Grocers’ Association naturally admit most of those 
they think are entitled to be considered jobbers. It may be personal that in 
certain districts they might not accept somebody; we say we think it is fair to 
sell to that man or not to sell to him. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do you think it would be of advantage to the public to sell goods in that 
way ?-—A. We took the same position as we have done in this, that it was not 
consistent. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Has it been the history of these associations in the past that they have 
been permanent concerns, like these retail buyers; they have existed before, 
have they not?—A. To which do you refer? 

Q. The Merchants Consolidated, for instance; have there been in the past 
organizations of that kind, or is this the first, to your knowledge?—A. Personally 
I cannot think of an organization that was really formed of retailers, that 
approached us to get on our list. 

Q. About co-operative buying, do you know anything about that, bodies of 
men buying co-operatively, are such organizations permanent or not, usually, 
or do you know anything about that?—A. Well, I don’t know much about it, 
but some of them I presume are permanent, and a good many of them as far 
as I know have not been a financial success. In selling and disposing of our by- 
products, our gluten feed, which goes to the farming community, we sell to the 
farmers’ clubs. 

Q. That is what I mean, it is the same thing?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. G F. Benson.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask you this question: Why have you no objection to selling to a 
group of farmers who band themselves together for collective buying, while 
you have an objection to selling to a group of retail merchants who band them- 
selves together for collective buying?—A. As a matter of fact, in the case of gluten 
feed, it has been sold right over the counter at our works; the feed never went 
beyond that district, it was brought naturally by the men who took the trouble 
to come and get it. Then it developed that we would dry a great percentage of 
it, and it had to be shipped away. There were dealers in the business, and they 
would take a carload, which a local man would not take. Then the farmers ma 
certain district got together and wanted to buy a carload, in a certain section. 
It was simply the enlargement of our distribution over the counter, in certain 
sections. 

Q. As a matter of fact, as business developed in that way, you saw no 
reason for changing?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Or is it a matter of fact that nobody exercised any pressure to stop it.— 
A. In the case of the farmers’ clubs? 

Q. Nobody complained about it?—A. I think, no matter what they might 
have said, we had to dispose of a large quantity of stuff within certain seasons, 
and we would sell it anyway, in large or small lots. There is a little difference 
in the price in that case. Remember that that is a comparatively simple thing, 
Mr. Chairman, limited to a comparatively small district, not very distant from 
the plant. 

Q. But the distance does not make any difference, it is the principle we are 
after.—A. Yes, but it is a question of the organization which you need to dis- 
tribute your goods from Halifax to Vancouver, which you have to consider. 
There is a certain organization in the country to-day that is not exacting an 
unreasonable profit, in my opinion, and we have to see to that organization, and 
that it was a fair thing to do, and it was our opinion that the public would not 
suffer. 

Q. Which organization is that?—A. I refer to the Wholesale Jobbers. 

Q. Yet we had it proved this morning, Mr. Benson, that a $100 article, by 
the time it passed through three of these legitimate channels was $222.21 to the 
consumer, double the price and more.—A. There must have been more than the 
usual number of channels, in that case. 


The CHatrMAN: The gentleman who disagreed with us on some points | 
agreed with us absolutely upon this point, that if you take goods which cost $100 
to the importer in this case—but we left the duty aside for this calculation— 
$100 went from the wholesaler to the manufacturer, from the manufacturer to 
the retailer, from the retailer to the consumer, and giving 25 per cent gross to 
the wholesaler, 334 per cent to the manufacturer, and 334 per cent to the 
retailer, without allowing any manufacturing cost to go into it, merely the 
material, it came to $222.21. 


Witness: Of course you are allowing a good substantial profit all around. 


The CuatmrMan: It was in evidence I think, that the grocers are handling 
on a much larger margin. The gentleman’s view was that those figures would 
only give about 12 per cent on the capital, turning over the goods four times. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I notice you have a great consideration for the man in business?—A. I 
have, it is true, because I think they have more worries and take more chances. 
[Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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Q. Have you any consideration for the man who is in the business of farm- 
ing and must buy these goods? Is he not also in business?—A. He is, and I 
think he deserves every consideration. 

Mr. Saues: Some of his goods. I will buy gluten from you, if I am a 
member of a co-operative store, doing business in a legitimate way over the 
counter, the same as any other retailer. I want to buy and you want to sell 
to me. 

The Wirness: I give you my reason. What about all the others? I have 
to come back to these men. There are thousands of them in the retail business. 
I do not defend their asking anything more than a reasonable profit. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What do you call reasonable profit?—A. 20 to 25 per cent. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. On the cost or on the turnover?—A. That is on the turnover. 
_ _Q. To the wholesaler?—A. He gets 124 per cent discount from us. That 
is all he gets out of it. Of course that is not profit, remember. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. That would hardly be sufficient to handle dry goods.—A. I do not know 
anything about that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is your objection to this Merchants Consilodated, that they do not use 
travellers? Is that one objection?—A. I do not care how they do their business. 
They claim that because they do not use travellers they can sell cheaper than 
any other jobbers. They may be able to sell cheaper in certain sections, and 
naturally having a number of shareholders in their company they would get 
preference and they would not need travellers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is not illegitimate?—A. It is not illegitimate in itself, but it is 
practically working against a system which I think has been a very fair one all 
through, and I think that is what ought to be cleared up in all fairness to every- 
body concerned. 

Q. Is the consumer gaining anything except in a very few individual cases? 
—A. We cannot tell that, and if the consumer is not gaining anything and if 
the retailer is not gaining anything, then the company as such will go out of 
business. There would be no object in their existence. 

Q. You are familiar no doubt with the co-operative movement in England 
and in Scotland?—A. I have heard of it but I do not know how it works. 

Q. As I understand it, it started in a most humble way. A few artisans in 
a very modest way got together, because they felt retail prices were higher 
than they should be. They got together for collective b 1ying in the last century, 
and I read somewhere within the last few years that one-fifth of the retail 
business of the Old Country is conducted now by co-operative societies. Now 
I would gather that co-operation has got more value or it never would have 
grown like that in a country where they have a keen trading population such as 
is in the British Isles, and my view would be that it is unfair and unfortunate 
if wholesalers and manufacturers put stumbling blocks in the way of developing 
co-operation in this country. That would be my answer, that no nation, if it is 
getting on at all, is fettered . It seems to me that only in an atmosphere of 
freedom can you really find out what is best for the people as a whole, and men 


who are in leading positions, in a scheme of distribution, are not doing right by 
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their country if they are interfering with people in the conduct of their business 
as they like——A. Theoretically there would not seem to be any argument against 
it. 

Q. Is there much argument against that, except that you do not want to 
disturb the old trade channels which you found satisfactory.—A. Theoretically 
there would not seem to be any argument against it, but from the practical 
working out, I have very serious doubt, as I said before, that the ultimate result 
will be to the advantage of the great mass of the people, and then if you bring 
disaster on a large number of people in business, I think that the general effect 
is going to be certainly detrimental to the business of the community of the 
Dominion. 

Q. But’ disaster can only overtake the wholesaler if such collective associa- 
tions of buyers show that they are able to carry on business more economically 
and cheaply than the wholesaler, it seems to me that is the only case in which 
the wholesaler would go to the wall. Is there an answer to that?—A. Well, 
that is a difficult question to answer. It is rather hard for me to say definitely 
what would be the result, but I would say that if you got all the retailers 
together, it would undoubtedly wipe out the wholesaler. Apparently from your 
viewpoint that should not be considered, I mean, if it were in the interests of 
the consumer, I do not know whether it would work out in the interests of 
the consumer. As I said before, it would create a very serious situation 
from the business standpoint. Is the consumer suffering to-day in these particu- 
lar items we are dealing with, and that the Merchants Consolidated wants to 
handle? 

Q. Here is the evidence we have before us, that the farmer, who represents 
about one-half of the consuming public of this country, he is getting about 
the same; in some cases a little better; in some cases a little worse for the 
goods he has to sell, than he got in 1913, and that he is paying from half as 
much again and twice as much as he paid in 1913 for what he has got to buy. 
That is his economic problem. That is the economic problem of half of the 
Canadian people and that is one of the problems we are trying to solve here. 
—A. He is getting a good deal more in dollars and cents than he did in 1913. 
In 1913 he got practically as much for his milk as he is getting to-day. He 
is getting practically as much as he was for his wheat, for wheat has gone up 
some. 

Q. We have had comparative prices and we are going to have some more, 
but the difference between what he was able to purchase with a dollar in 1913 
and what he is able to purchase with a dollar now in dry goods—we had it 
before us the other day—is that he was able to purchase in 1913 just twice as 
much or over twice as much in dry goods as he is able to purchase to-day —A. 
Well it is not so many years ago that dollar wheat was the exception, and 
T should think that a great deal of the trouble is due to the increased cost of 
labour, is it not? 

Q. No doubt that has something to do with it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you mean farm labour?—A. I mean both. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The farmer, as was pointed out to us by Professor Jackman the other 
day, is an unorganized individual, and in the economic system, or the organi- 
zation of labour, organization of traffic, organization of transportation, he is 
in a position which he regards and which I think most of us regard as a very 
unfair position, and anything we can do to cheapen the cost to him of things 
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he has to buy, it seems to me it is our duty to do it. Under those circum- 
stances have the manufacturers of this country the right to say “we will 
refuse to sell to a man or company that wants to buy wholesale, because if we 
do, the competition that you will subject our other customers to, is in our 
opinion an unfair competition” —A. It is not so much our other customers 
because therein you are referring to the jobbers. It is the great mass of the 
other distributors in the form of retail merchants throughout the country. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have they objected, Mr. Benson?—A. They would naturally object 
to me or to the other wholesalers. They would object officially if the matter 
were put up to them. 

Q. The Retail Merchants Association has objected, have they not? 


The CuairMAN: They have objected to Bill 54. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. They have objected to the Merchants Consolidated being allowed to 
buy ?—A. I was not aware of that. : 

Q. What led you or your company to refuse this Merchants Consolidated? 
Who brought you the information about it?—A. It simply came from our agent 
in Winnipeg with a request to know whether we would sell them or not. 

Q. Who are your agents in Winnipeg?—A. Mason and Hickey. 

Q. They are connected with the Grocers Guild?—A. No, they are simply 
brokers. 

Q. They wrote, asking you not to sell?—A. Not at all. They asked us 
what our desires were in the matter, and, and we made some inquiries, and 
we came to the conclusion that it would not be fair to sell them. That is all. 

Q. You say you want to be fair to the retailer? Are you going to be so 
fair to him that you are going to force the farmer to trade with the Eaton 
Company in Winnipeg, and that is the desire of these merchants, so that the 
advantage will not be to the consumer. I know the gentleman who is the 
President of the Merchant’s Consolidated, because he lives in my own village 
and he has pointed out to me time and again that Eaton’s, sell goods cheaper 
than he can buy them. He does not blame the farmer for sending his money 
to Eaton’s, but his only idea is to be able to compete with the mail order 
house. If you want to be fair with him, you will place him in that position.— 
A. Well, you asked me whether we had been complained to by the retailer? 
We never have. But my attention has been called by some of our representa- 
tives to the fact that retailers in certain sections of the country have several 
times brought up the question of Eaton’s, for instance, and certain chain stores 
which have grown up throughout the country, and they have taken the position 
that they would not buy goods that were handled by these organizations, 
therefore they object apparently to organizations of that kind. You may say 
the chain stores have profited by us— 

Q. What chain stores?—-A. They are quite prevalent in the United States. 


The CHarrMAN: They have just made a rather bad failure of Canada? 
—A. One of them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Benson, we understand your point of view; but as you have been 
good enough to say you would like to hear ours it strikes us that any attempt 
to hold up the price at which a wholesaler shall sell to the retailer may have 


one of these two consequences; first, the retailer may not be able to compete 
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with the mail order house, and the business may go to Eaton’s. That is not 
going to help the retailer, and I don’t think in the long run that helps the 
consumer, because I think it is better for the social life of any country com- 
munity to have one or two prosperous stores in the village that is the dis- 
tributing centre rather than sending to a central place such as Eaton’s?—A. 
I agree with you. 

Q. The other effect may be this: we saw it in connection with Mr. Sly’s 
evidence in your syrup, he was not able to get your syrup or the syrup of your 
friends, the St. Lawrence Starch Company, and he went to the States, and he 
placed substantial orders in the States for syrup; he paid duty coming in, and 
the business that might have gone, and would under ordinary circumstances 
have gone to eastern Canada went to United States; now, I presume from 
your view of matters fiscal you would think that was a very unfortunate situa- 
tion, would not you?—A. Yes, that is naturally very unsatisfactory to us. 

Q. That is one of the results of refusing to sell these people, is it not? 
—A. To a certain extent. Of course I may say there was a certain amount 
of syrup offered in western Canada at a very low price by an American con- 
cern that had to go out of business; I don’t know where he bought his syrup, 
but the basis of price established was by a concern that went out of business. 

Q. Of course this Merchants Consolidated not only deal in articles such as 
you produce, but also dry goods, boots and shoes and rubbers, and they had 
to go to the States and get some orders, so that is the effect that such a course 
of action as you feel you should pursue may have, of driving trade out of the 
country ?—A. But I want you to understand one thing, and that is that we 
are not controlling the retailer in any way, and we are not really controlling 
the wholesaler to any extent; we suggest a price at which he should sell to the 
retailer, because we have figured out that that is the price we would have to 
sell the retailer at if the wholesaler were not there, if we had to canvass the 
trade ourselves. You take the position apparently that we do not need to do 
that, that we could simply trust to these people placing their orders with us, 
and circularizing them to a certain extent, and not going to the extent of can- 
vassing; we have found that we cannot do that, that brands from outside slip 
in unless we keep somebody checking up continually on the wholesale jobbers, 
and also to a more limited extent on the retailers we do not get information 
that we ought to have with regard to our need, that if things are not satisfactory 
we may have to change the character of them, and so forth. 

Q. Do not think for a moment that I am criticising the manner in which 
you do your business; if you think it is best to have travellers that is your busi- 
ness, but Mr. Sly’s evidence on that one point was to the effect that one of 
the reasons given by some wholesale houses was that some manufacturers did 
not want to sell them because they did not keep travellers, that was one of 
the reasons; the real reason was that they were not exacting a turnover from 
the wholesaler to the retailer of sufficiently broad margin of advance, that was 


the real reason. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you ever do business with the A. Macdonald Company in Winnipeg? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Macdonald never had travellers?—A. No, he had not. 

Q. There was no objection to selling him because he did not have travellers; 
he sent his catalogue through that western country?—A. I never understood 
nor admitted the fact that the Merchants Consolidated did not have travellers 
had anything to do with our thinking they should not be sold, neither do 1 
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think you have got to define a wholesale house as a firm that has travellers; 
I understood that the A. Macdonald Company did not have travellers. 

Q. They were the biggest wholesale house in western Canada?—A. They 
were one of the biggest. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many hands do your products pass through before they ultimately 
reach the consumer?—A. They go through the wholesale trade, as far as the 
actual handling is concerned we pay our broker in some cases, in the west we 
pay the broker— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a broker, and he sells to the wholesaler, and the wholesaler 
sells to the retailer, and the retailer sells to the consumer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Would you take a $100 order and figure out as a previous witness did 
what a $100 order would ultimately cost the consumer following the channels 
you have allowed your trade to flow through?—A. The broker on that syrup gets 
21 per cent I think. 


¢ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We start off with $100; where is the factory?—A. At Cardinal, Ontario. 

Q. It leaves the factory at Cardinal, Ont?—A. We have another one at 
Fort William, but we have not had enough business in the west to operate it. 

Q. I suppose the farmers will reply “Give us our goods cheaper and we 
will order more of them.” It goes out invoiced to the broker; let us say, at 
$100, is that right?—A. No, it goes direct to the jobber less 123 per cent. 

@. What does the broker get?—A. He gets I think it is 24 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. When does the sales tax come in this?—A. As a matter of fact on the 
syrup we absorb the sales tax, 24 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When it reaches the wholesaler it costs the wholesaler—?—A. If you are 
taking it at the $100, you mean you want to add the 123? 
Q. Yes?—A. All right, it is $12.50 on the $100, that is what we claim our 
cost of distribution would be. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. The wholesaler is able to add that much?—A. That would be it. The 
way we do we sell at $100 and we take 124 off; he sells at $100 to the retail 
trade. Supposing you sell $100 of goods to the retail trade, the wholesaler will 
buy those goods at $87.50. 


By Mr. Sales: s 
Q. That is more than 124 per cent, that is 15 per cent?—A. No, that is 
123 per cent off. 


By the Chawman: 
Q. 124 per cent off is more than a profit of 12} per cent?—A. I mean he 
pays—the simplest way is for you to say we sell to the retail trade $100 worth 
of goods and take 124 off, therefore the wholesale jobber pays $87.50. 


Q. And he sells to the retailer for $100?7—A. Yes. 
[Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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Q. So that he makes whatever it is, about 14 per cent I suppose. It is $100 
to the retailer, and the retailer adds, do you know what?—A. The retailer adds 
I think as a rule 25 per cent; we do not control that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. This broker is your agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You se]l to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. The wholesale firm wants to get your syrup, they buy from the broker? 
—A. They buy it through the broker, but I mean we invoice direct to the 
wholesale jobber. 

Q. What about a wholesale grocer who sends out a mixed order and he 
wants to send syrup out along with a lot of other things, does he get that at say 
$87.50—can any wholesale grocer buy from you at $87.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or only your agent?—A. Our agent has nothing to do with the sale 
except he gets the order; he is a salesman. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He collects the orders and is paid a per cent for so doing?—A. Yes; he 
gets the brokerage for doing the business. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. His work does not affect the price? —A. No, we absorb that. 
Q. That wholesaler is paying $87.50 per hundred?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. $87.50, that is what the wholesaler pays for it?—A.Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What does he charge the retailer?—A. You have one other thing to take 
into consideration, as applied to different districts; your $100 in Winnipeg would 
be $100 and something added at Regina and Saskatoon—it is merely the ques- 
tion of adding the through carload freight rate to the actual selling price. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You seli direct to the jobber, you cut out the 24 per cent which the 
broker would otherwise get, you have that much extra yourself?—A. No; he 
takes the order, he passes the order to us from the jobber. 

Q. You made the statement that any jobber could buy from you direct, 
didn’t you?—A. Yes, but he places his order with our representative in Winni- 
peg. We have a broker in Winnipeg, and it is the same as any American firm, 
they have a broker in Winnipeg, and they all pass their orders in to that broker. 

Q. And he gets his commission whether the order comes direct from the 
wholesaler?—A. No orders come all the way east, because they are generally 
given to the man verbally or by wire, and he wires us from Winnipeg. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. There is a‘ link I am not quite clear on; I am a wholesale traveller 
travelling for some of these Winnipeg houses, and I come to a little country 
store and he wants to buy your goods amongst a lot of other things, and I take 
his order—l am a representative of the wholesale grocers, how do I approach 
your agent?—A. You are the traveller of the jobber? 

Q. Do you sell to any wholesale grocer at $87.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Oh. 7 see?—A. You send in your order to your own jobber, the man 
who employed you, and he gets the goods at this price, and we cannot control 
the price at which he may sell them; we issue a price list and we say that is our 
price list to the retail trade; that is what we would sell them at ourselves. 
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Q. So that you have no fixed price on your product?—A. We have that price 
list you see of $100 that we are talking about. 
Q. But ne fixed price of what the retailer shall sell your goods?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Add 25 per cent to that?—A. That may. be 20 per cent or may be 25 
per cent; we do not control that; we have nothing to do with it; it is whatever 
the retailer can get from the consumer? 

Q. The difference between $87.50 and $125 or $130 is the spread from 
the manufacturer to the consumer?—A. I should judge as far as I can see. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact groceries are sold on a pretty narrow margin, are 
not they? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You have to place on your product at the factory a price sufficient to 
pay your agent in Winnipeg, that is added to the first cost I presume?—A. We 
have to take into consideration that, yes, that is 24 I think on syrup. 

Q. Just one point, and that is this, it has a bearing on this matter: I was 
in a small town last fall, two grocery stores there, and at the hotel that nighé 
there were five grocery travellers called on those two small grocery stores, not 
one of those travellers took an order, and the train service was such that 
they had to spend the whole day and one night; I would like to ask Mr. 
Benson just how long the consuming public of Canada is going to stand for 
that kind of business; how long do you figure you are going to stand for it? 


Mr. Sates: How long can we stand. 


Mr. Garprner: That is the point we have come to now. That is not an 
isolated case. That hotel keeper told me that night that there would be quite 
a few grocery travellers in that same village that week, and he expected some 
more before the week was over. 


Witness: I suppose they were handling all kinds of goods from all parts 
of the world, you might say. 


Mr. GarpiNner: They were handling all grocery lines. If you go out from 
say, Calgary, on a Monday morning, and go either on the line up to Edmon- 
ton or east towards Saskatoon, or south towards Lethbridge, you will find 
these trains all full of commercial travellers; you cannot get a seat unless you 
get there early, but as you go down the line the train gradually lightens, they 
get off all along the line. On Friday, you will see these same travellers coming 
back again, and these men are out on this line all week. You can see well 
enough, Mr. Chairman, why we farmers in the west are in the desperate position 
we are now in, and why it is costing us so much for the things which enter 
into our cost of production. The system is top-heavy, and it is time we made 
a change somewhere, a radical change. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman, that the same situation 
exists in all the western cities. I have seen the travellers coming in on Fridays 
as merry, almost, as a Press Dinner for instance, but the point, Mr. Benson, 
is this, if I can get it to you, as a representative of these manufacturers: The 
farmer must compete with various countries Argentine, India, Russia, with a 
much lower standard of living, and unless these goods are supplied by our 


manufacturers at a much lower cost, by some means or other, I consider it is 
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going to be impossible for Western Canada to retain its place in competition 
with the world. I am seriously making that suggestion to you, and I think 
that any means that can be brought about to lower the cost of distribution and 
manufacture is a thing that should engage your very serious attention—A. You 
can rest assured that we have given the greatest thought and done everything 
possible to reduce the cost of manufacture, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that we could not reduce the cost of distribution and at the same time 
retain the distribution that we had to have, because after all, the cost of pro- 
duction depends to a great extent upon your output. 

Q. But look at the position you are in; you actually discourage a body 
trying to reduce the cost of distribution, by refusing to sell them. You would 
not even give them a trial.—A. It is not the general cost of distribution, Mr. 
Sales; Mr. Sly spoke as though it were in the interest of the great consuming 
public, but after all, he was speaking for just a comparatively small number. 

Q. You do not expect, Mr. Benson, that somebody can go out and organize 
all the retailers over night, or that anybody can speak for all the retailers. 
They have three-quarters of a million dollars of a turnover, that is quite a 
little item, and there must be quite a number of retailers. This company is 
being stifled at birth, you are not going to give it a chance—A. We want to 
give the great mass of the retailers a chance; it is only our fear that some indi- 
vidual action of this kind may have very serious effects upon the great mass. 

Q. Why do you call it “individual action ”?—A. I think it is. 

Q. I do not think so.—A. It applies to only a few. What I want, you 
understand, and what we want is distribution; we must have it. 

Q. You are so anxious about the disastrous consequence to the retailer, but 
I wish you could get a little bit of sympathy for the disastrous consequence 
to the consumer. Look at the men to-day, going across to the United States, 
they are writing back to their fellow men and saying that living there is con- 
siderably lower than it is in Canada. I have seen letters to that effect. Our 
farmers are having to quit business. These conditions are disastrous to your 
consumers. You are so anxious about the retailer, but if you would become 
a little anxious about the consumer as well, it would be to the good of the 
whole country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think this is fair, also, Mr. Benson. I think there are about two 
hundred regular customers of the Merchants Consolidated, who are also share- 
holders. There are also about one hundred customers, not shareholders. These 
two hundred retailers, these two hundred customer shareholders, who are retail- 
ers, must have thought that that was the best thing for them, or they would 
not have joined them, so I do not see why they are not just as much the object 
of your care and thought as the other retailers. 

Mr. HamMetu: What percentage of the business in that territory would 
be included in the three-quarters of a million odd turn-over? 

The CHarmMan: A very small percentage. 

Mr. HaMMeE.L: That would practically answer your question, it would 
show that the percentage they represent, as compared with the great bulk of 
the others—. ' 


The Witness: I really do not know what territory they do their business 
in, I have heard of the distribution of syrup to which Mr. Sly referred, and 
I have heard remarks that they were not too strong financially. The question 
is, have they made any headway from a business point of view, and are they 
likely to make good; is it going to be to the benefit of the public at large? 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, are they a mere flash in the pan?—A. Yes. 

Q. I questioned Mr. Sly on that, and he said they were making substantial 
profits, that they were in excellent credit with their bank, that they had I do 
not know how many drafts drawn on them in connection with their business, 
that they have never allowed a draft not to be honoured, and that they were 
in excellent standing with their bank, which was the Bank of Montreal. That 
is what he told us, with every indication of good faith and accuracy. 

Mr. HAMMELL: Have you any idea of their territory, Mr. Sales? 

Mr, Sauus: No, I have not. 

Mr. Mine: It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if there was not such 
a war waged against them there would be a whole lot more retailers with them, 
but the propaganda that is going out—I have known this concern for about 
four seasons now, and I do not think I ever talked to a traveller who was inter- 
ested in any of the other houses without hearing the prophecy that the Mer- 
chants Consolidated would be out of business inside of three months, that they 
were just on the last stretch now; consequently, retailers, who get their infor- 
mation from travellers to a very large extent were frightened to have anything 
to do with them. Three months has been the longest time that has been given, 
that I have heard of, for their existence, but they have managed to exist much 
longer than that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It might interest you Mr. Chairman and the members of the Commit- 
tee, to know that there has been quite a number of retail stores, co-operative 
stores, formed in Saskatchewan, through the Grain Growers’ Association, and 
we have had this fight that this Merchants Consolidated have had, facing us 
ever since we started. I would say here, without any doubt, that all these 
interests are determined that co-operation in this country shall not have a 
chance; it it going to be killed before it is born, if they can do it. They would 
not trade anywhere, it did not matter whether you had the money or had not 
the money, we have had that fight all the time, and I believe we are going 
to have it, because there is a determined effort that these so-called legitimate 
channels of trade shall be the only method through which the people in Western 
Canada may trade. You are aware of that, Mr. Benson, I suppose?—A. I do 
not know that there has been any determined effort, as far as we are con- 
cerned. We are simply trying to see what is the fairest business method of 
dealing with this distribution. 

Q. We had connections with a wholesaler in Western Canada; we were 
paying for our goods, and he was quite satisfied to do business with us, and was 
quite contented— 

The CuarrMANn: When you say “we”, whom do you mean? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I mean the Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association. He was quite 
contented to do business with us, but pressure was brought upon the persons who 
supplied that wholesaler, that if he sold to us he could not buy goods. We were 
cut off from time to time from things we were trying to buy; contracts were made 
and then broken. Somebody got in and pulled the strings, and I am of the 
opinion, Mr. Benson—you have not admitted it, but I am of the opinion—that 
somebody influenced you in your refusal to sell to the Merchants Consolidated. 
Their own evidence, all the way through, is that just as fast as they made a con- 


nection, some unseen influence broke it, and that was exactly our experience with 
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our co-operative retail stores. First it was said, “We will not sell you because 
you are not a legitimate retailer, you must sell over the counter, you must have 
scales, you must have stocks.”’ We complied with these conditions, and then they 
were broken, and we have had difficulty all the way through——A. You cannot say 
that anybody influenced us in any way, because we never sold them. 

Q. I cannot say, but you will not sell them.—A. No. I am stating the facts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were frank enough to put yourself just in the position as though 
you had sold them; you said you did not sell them, they did ask you to sell them, 
but you would not.—A. Yes, but I gave the reason. If that reason is not a good 
one, that is another point, but nobody influenced us. We are independent in that 
respect. We did what we thought was fair. We thought we were fair to all con- 
cerned, and we took the position which I have tried to lay before you, and that 
is, that we had come to the conclusion that this was the fairest and cheapest and 
best distribution for all concerned, and we thought it was better to maintain it, 
but you must be consistent. : 

Q. Let me just leave these words with you. You were good enough to say 
that you came here to get the view of the Committee. I think I speak for the 
Committee when I say that if a method offering some hope of cheaper distribu- 
tion presents itself to the people of this country, that no group in the country 
has the right to prevent that method having a fair chance. We cannot tell until 
the thing is tried, and we have no right to refuse it a trial, and my own belief is 
that the problems of this country will be solved by the application of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, and not that of restriction—A. I am not in favour of restriction, 
and I can assure you that if we can see that it will be to the benefit of all con- 
cerned that we should make any changes, we will do it, because we have done it 
in the past. We have not been dictated to nor influenced nor intimidated. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The more of the goods you can sell, and the cheaper you can get them 
to the customer, the more you will sell; that would be my viewpoint, I think?— 
A. It is our point of view, too. The only thing is, you must not destroy even to 
a limited extent the distribution you now have. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It will not be destroyed except by some agency that shows that it can 
perform the functions better than it can itself; do you get my view?—A. Yes, 
sir, I get your view, and it is fair enough, but it has to be proved. 

Q. It cannot be proved if the manufacturers refuse to allow it to be tried. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. In conclusion, Mr. Benson, you would not object to selling to anybody 
who could put up the price, if the trade made no objection to it; if you got paid 
for a reasonable quantity of goods and you did not anticipate any trouble 
from the retail trade or the wholesale trade, you would not object personally to 
selling goods if you were not going to get into any trouble with the retail 
trade?—A. Let me answer that by giving you one question; you say that we 
would not object if the wholesale trade did not object. From my point of view 
there is one thing to consider, there might be a certain group who got a certain 
backing, and they might come to you with the inducement of a large purchase 
which you might think it would be to your advantage to accept. We would sit 
down and think what effect that would have upon the retailers, to whom we have 

[Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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to look to for our distribution, because if we put one or two in a position where 
‘nd could put the others out of business, that would not be a fair thing, would 
it 

Q. I do not understand what you mean by saying that it would not be a 
fair thing.—A. If you go and put some retailers on your list and give them 
the privileges of the wholesaler, they could go and undersell all the retail 
trade, and the chances are that they would absorb a great portion of it for their 
own profit, that they would drop at first sufficient to break down a great number 
of retail firms, which I think from the chairman’s own point of view should be 
maintained if possible, for the sake of their own communities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say they should be maintained; should be allowed to maintain 
themselves, is the way I would put it—A. If you pick out one or two people and 
put them in a position to compete in that way, you cannot allow them to main- 
tain themselves. 

Q. They have their main order houses. I would say this, without being 
a business man, that if a manufacturer was presented with orders even from 
retailers, with a fair chance that those orders could be renewed or would be 
renewed at reasonable intervals in the future, he should have no objection to seli- 
ing to a person who offered those large orders. I would not think it fair tc 
ask a manufacturer to sell a large order to say a retailer when he might not get 
another order for six months or three years, but where the retailer is able to order 
in large enough quantities and at times near enough to each other to assure 
the producer of a steady market for his wares, I do not see why the producer 
should insist upon the goods going through an unnecessary middleman. In 
other words I would take it that although you must have a fair degree of 
permanence in your customers, that if you have that degree of permanence, it 
seems to me that quantity should be the measure which should determine 
whether a man should be sold to by a producer or not.—A. Don’t you think 


_ unfair buying becomes rather an abuse and is rather to the disadvantage of the 


wholesaler and retailer? 

Q. My idea is that every tub should stand upon its own bottom, and that 
every retailer should stand on his own feet, and that he should not be maintained 
in his position by adventitious aid by manufacturers or wholesalers, when he 
cannot stand on his own feet in a business organization. That is the great 
objection to price fixing, where people fix the price the retailer has to sell for to 
the consumers. I had a list sent to me the other day from an authority I 
can depend upon, showing how in many cases the manufacturer sets the price 
for the retailer to sell at. That is not your case, but many manufacturers set 
the price for the retailers to sell at, which would be considerably above the price 
which the retailer could buy for from the wholesaler and sell at a fair profit. 
That tends to make of the retailer, not a merchant trading with his own intelli- 
gence and his. own initiative, but makes him a mere distributing clerk and 
collector, who tells him what he should charge for the goods he sells to him, and 
insists upon him selling at his price. I suppose we could discuss this matter all 
night, but we propose to look over our report. 

We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Benson; we have enjoyed listening 
to you, and we hope you have enjoyed listening to us. We have done as much 
talking as you have, and perhaps a little more. 

Witness: As a matter of theoretical economics, I agree with your point 
of view, but what I fear is that if what you think is the right way to handle 
goods, we would have to look after our trade with travellers and other 
expensive mediums, which would result in our cost to the retailer being increased ; 

[Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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the lowest price we could possibly give would be higher than it is to-day, and 
to-day we have little or no profit. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If that should happen, the wholesalers would determine it? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They do not vary, do they, Mr. Benson; your corn starch is the same 
this year as last?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not require anybody to go around and show samples?—A. J 
understand. No, they are practically the same standard every year, as near 
as we can get them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To meet your possible objection to the change, that change could only 
come about slowly. It would only come, if it came at all, as gradually as- 
sociations of retailers were able to prove that they got the goods to the retailer 
cheaper than the present wholesale system gives them. It might result, and 
I think probably would result, when the system followed by the Merchants 
Consolidated proved true, if it did, then we would see the wholesalers adopting 
it and remaining in business; we would see wholesalers performing a useful 
function in the economy of distribution. The retailers formed practically a 
wholesale house in this case, this concrete case we have under discussion, and I 
do not think the fear of the manufacturers of a sudden reversal and a sudden 
disturbance which would be brought about by a quick reversal of policy is well 
founded. These things can only come about slowly. If you have not known in 
your own experience you will have heard it, that travellers in Canada are more 
or less a new development in business, that fifty or sixty years ago when a 
merchant in and about Montreal wanted goods, he did not wait for a traveller 
to visit him, he went to the city and bought his supplies for the year, then went 
back to his own country village. If the system of sending out travellers is an ~ 
uneconomic system, people who wish to do away with that uneconomic system 
should not have a chance to do so, and it seems to me not to be fair to prevent the 
trial of a system which we hope will do away with uneconomic distribution. 
If it deserves to succeed it will succeed, and if it does not deserve to succeed 
it will not succeed. 


Mr. McKay: A great many send their goods right to the markets; they 
have men in the big cities like Montreal, and they do not depend upon travellers. 


The CHarrMANn: Take Mr. Pedlow, my beau ideal of a successful merchant 
in a small town; he is waited on by travellers, but he will spend several days 
every month in Ottawa and in Montral, gomg from wholesale store to wholesale 
store to see where he can pick out the best goods and use his own judgment, his 
own trading experience, and his own business experience in getting the very 
best possible value for his money. 


Witness: I know a large number who do that to-day; a large number in 
a small community run things on a small scale. 

The CHatrman: What I plead for as Chairman of this Committee is, 
a fair chance to let this system be tried. 

Mr. Sates: Freedom. 


Witness: We have never favoured any great restriction. We are look- 
ing for light by which to get the very best results for our concern. 
{Mr. G. F. Benson.] 
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The CHamRMAN: We hope the witness has brought us light without heat. 
We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Benson, for your attendance here. We 
appreciate the trouble you have gone to. 

Wirness: I am glad to have had an opportunity of coming here and of 
hearing what you have had to say. 

The CHarRMAN: We are now going to consider our report. 

The Committee went into Executive Session to consider their fourth report, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again at 10 o’clock a.m., Wednesday, 
April 25. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Wennespay, April 25, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
‘throughout Ganads met ap 10 .am.,.Mr. AR. McMaster, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHaiRMAN: Gentleman, we will come to order. 


Mr. Roprrick Percy Sparks, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have already been sworn?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were kind enough to say that you would prepare a statement show- 
ing wherein you differed from Mr. Pedlow, and I understand from you that 
you have it here this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. Might I make this suggestion; that you place this statement before us 
to give us a chance to have it printed, and then come back at a later date and 
discuss any differences between Mr. Pedlow and yourself?—A. I would be very 
glad to do so. 

Q. I think that would possibly save time?—A. I would, with your permis- 
sion, be prepared to do so, and I would like to accompany my statement with the 
reading of one type-written page. 

Q. Certainly?—A. It is type-written and it places concisely the way I 
arrived at my conclusion and the result of my conclusion. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Before the witness proceeds, you prefer to deliver the whole of this 
without being questioned?—-A. I would prefer to read it and put the statement 
in the hands of the Committee, then I am through. (Reads): 


“ A memorandum which has been prepared by the Chairman of this 


Committee was presented to the Committee by Mr. I. E. Pedlow of 
Renfrew— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say it was prepared by me. It was a joint effort. I admit I 
worked a great deal at it?—-A. I gathered from your remarks that you had. I 
{Mr. R. P. Sparks,] 
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may be mistaken in my impression. I will change that in the records, if you 
wish. If the reporter is agreeable, I will say that this is a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Committee by Mr. I. E. Pedlow of Renfrew. 

The CHAIRMAN: This will be exhibit No. 84. 

The Wirness: Attached to that I have a rather complicated memorandum 
which I suppose I do not need to read. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think we could carry it in our heads. We will 
put it in and it will form a part of our records and it will be printed. We will 
carefully examine it and I might say that your suggestion that economists should 
carefully examine into whether you were right or whether Mr. Pedlow was 
right, is a suggestion which I believe we will follow. It is a very fair suggestion 
and we thank you for the kind way in which you have dealt with this matter. 
We appreciate your efforts to find the truth. We will endeavour to find what 
are the real facts. That is the primary object of this Committee. 

The Wirness: I am very glad you have accepted that suggestion. I 
assume if this Committee would call experts that you would go over both state- 
ments with the experts. Might I have the privilege of presenting my views to 
the experts? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness:’ I would suggest a chartered accountant. 


The CHaiRMAN: We will see to that. I might say this: I placed Mr. 
Pedlow’s answers before two very competent men in the Bureau of Statistics, 
and both agree that Mr. Pedlow was right. 

The Wirness: I might say in that regard that I have placed my state- 
ment before five experts, one a political economist, one a statistician, one a 
tariff expert and two experienced business men, and they all agreed I was right. 

The CuHatrMAN: I understand that you came to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Pedlow did, as to what the consumer would have to pay. 


The Wirness: For the total value of the goods, yes, but not in respect 
to the tariff or the sales tax. (Reads) :— 


EXHIBIT No. 84 


“A memorandum was presented to the Committee by Mr. I. E. Pedlow of 
Renfrew. This memorandum purported to show that in the operation of the 
tariff on a bill of goods to the value of $100 purchased in the United States 
on which the duty was 35 per cent, by a wholesaler who in turn sold these 
goods at what was called an ordinary trading profit of 25 per cent to a manu- 
facturer who made the goods up into garments and sold them to a retailer at 
an ordinary trading profit of 334 per cent, the retailer selling them to the con- 
sumer at an ordinary trading profit of 334 per cent, the conclusions reached 
in respect to the tariff were that whereas the Treasury had only received $35, 
the consumer had paid $77.77 or $42.77 to collect $35. 

“The memorandum herewith attached deals with the same transactions, 
the same ordinary trading profit is shown, the only change being that this 
trading profit has been divided into two proper parts and shows separately the 
amount of the gross profit which should be applied as an overhead charge and 
the amount of net profit which each of the dealers receives. A conclusion 
reached is that on the same transactions as outlined in the memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pedlow in respect to the tariff, the Treasury received $35 and 
the consumer paid $38.48. 

“The fundamental error made in the memorandum presented by Mr. Ped- 
low was that the ordinary trading profit or gross profit was treated as a net 

{Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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profit and no allowance was made for the fact that by far the ‘greater part of 
what was called an ordinary trading profit went to provide for what was 
actually a cost and not a profit. It has been repeatedly stated in Parliament 
and in the press of Canada that one of the chief weaknesses of the tariff as 
a means of taxation is that the original amount paid to the Treasurer is pyra- 
mided and an amount very much greater is collected from the ultimate con- 
sumer. So far as I am aware, this is the first time that the falsity of this 
argument has been exposed. The only increase which the consumer pays over 
and above what the Treasury receives is a small amount representing interest 
on the investment of various traders through whose hands the goods have passed. 
Unless there is a profit in the transaction there is no increase paid by the con- 
sumer over and above what the Treasury receives and in the event of a loss 
resulting from the transaction the Treasury actually receives more than the 
consumer pays. When this statement is considered in connection with a state- 
ment which I made before this Committee to the effect that during the past two 
years the clothing supplied to the people of Canada had been sold at a price 
which on the whole was less than the cost of production, it will be seen that if 
this latter statement is true, and I am satisfied it is true, what actually has 
happened in so far as clothing which is next to food and the great necessity of 
life is concerned, the consumer has paid actually less than the treasury has 
received and that the manufacturers of clothing have contributed the balance 
‘out of their capital. Therefore the operation of the tariff has actually lightened 
the burden of taxation on the consumer and increased the burden on the manu- 
facturer. 

“In the memorandum presented by Mr. Pedlow the sales tax was treated 
in the same way as the tariff and the same incorrect conclusions reached. In 
this memorandum I have not attempted to expose the incorrectness of this 
principle as it affects the sales tax for the reason that it would have added 
greatly to the length of the memorandum. If I have established a principle in 
regard to the tariff, the same principle applies in regard to the sales tax. 

“As there appeared to be some difference of opinion amongst members 
of the Committee without any division being reached to show how many 
accepted and how many rejected my reasoning as against that of Mr. Pedlow, 
I would suggest that the attached memorandum be carefully examined by 
your Committee or preferably by an independent authority or authorities, pre- 
ferably a recognized economist of outstanding reputation, to either establish 
or definitely refute the allegation that the consumer must pay $77.77 to give the 
Treasury through the tariff $35. The tariff as a means of raising revenue, 
has so long been an important factor in our fiscal policy and the difficulty of 
securing sufficient revenue to meet our increasing demands never having been 
as great as at present, it is unfortunate if the public should be mislead into 
condemning a tried method by reason of mis-statements spread broadcast over 
the country through the instrumentality of the Committee over which you 
preside. 

“Statement prepared by R. P. Sparks showing that a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Parliament inquiring into the Conditions in Agricul- 
ture which purported to show the manner in which the Tariff and Sales Tax 
were pyramided was incorrect in its premises and false in its conclusions. 

“ A wholesaler in Montreal imports from United States a bill of goods to the 
- value of $100.00 on which the duty is 35 per cent. He sells to a manufacturer 
at an advance or trading profit of 25 per cent, which manufacturer makes it up 
into garments and disregarding labour re-sells the goods in manufactured form 
at a profit of 334 per cent to the retailer who re-sells at a further trading profit 


of 334 per cent to the consumer. . 
{Mr. R. P. Sparks.1 
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“The goods when imported cost the wholesalers $140.06 made up as fol- 
lows (disregarding freight, packing, duty, re~packing, etc.) 


a Giaat chi be aeaansll MOU OS, SS Ee PB 20° |) Se 
Duty... Mire BEI. 35 00 
Sales Tax 33 per “cent on invoice , price plus duty... DERE BG B10 BING 

$140 06 


““When the wholesaler sells to the manufacturer he adds 25 per cent on 
the laid down cost which makes the selling price to the manufacturer $140.06 
plus $35.01 or $175.07, to which the wholesaler has to add by law to his invoice 
Sales Tax of 24 per cent or $3.93 making the cost to the manufacturer $179.00. 

Note. "The wholesaler wants to make sufficient profit to pay 12 per cent 
on his invested capital and as he can turn over his stock about four times a year 
he figures that 3 per cent on the laid down cost will achieve this result and the 
remaining 22 per cent will be overhead charges, 


“The $179.00 is made up as follows. 


Tnivoice “eost’ of goods\i}) .2i 7. Da giiee, Oak 7 ae (et Be deomeies2 sete 
Duty 462000. 1k, OU. OMe BOW OL ied Bt COGPe, BeGOlS 28 tal O2. of bona 
Sales Tax. . us Heano and .bemiscae) aibadh 
Wholesalers overhead 22° per ‘cent of $100 goods. . hore SO jac Doe .\bee pene 
Wholesalers overhead 22 per cent of $35) duty viele! ..esiod. node 17 
Wholesalers overhead 22 per cent of $5.06 Sales Tax. . STORRS ek cobaiplegit 
Wholesalers profit, 3 per cent'of $100 @aods,. <1... .. .. .. .. ..7905ceee 
Wholésalers profit,'3 per’ cent! of $35 duty shosade sig wis fetenmcysden adsl del 2 OS 
Wholesalers profit, 3 per cent of $5.06 Sales Tax.. tele 4:4 Rive Nags 15 
Sales ‘Tax, Manufacturer) to: Wholesalentams75.. 062 9i4c:). nebo 3eG3 

$179 00 


“The cost price to the manufacturer is, therefore, $179.00. To this the 
manufacturer adds a profit of 335 per cent, 30 per cent of which is to provide 
for his overhead charges and 34 per cent to provide a profit for himself. He 
also charges his Sales Tax of 45 per cent on $238.56 or $10.74, making the cost 
to the retailer $249.40. The $249. 40 is made up as follows:— 


Goods, $100 plus overhead dhl, PB cabbies Sa: i eR es 
Ets «ect * siubtenhinncll éxintt)- 4:ben) ceil dtc 
Overhead on duty.. eta R: cgi OO a ee 7 70 
First profit on duty... . citi cin oa 1 05 
Manufacturers overhead 30 per "cent of $125, goods. . sedi rheriiiue: iv-revirsalt ceca 
Manufacturers,.overhead JOsper «Cent OF ba OMY. os: sine te ce ne a LU OO 
Manufacturers overhead, 30 per cent of $7.70 overhead... a nee ea 2 31 
Manufacturers overhead 30 per cent of $1.05 profit on duty. Plaats 31 
Manufacturers profit, 34 per cent of $125 goods.. .. .. Ps gM 4 16 
Manufacturers.profit, 34. per_cemt at, SSB GURY Ge oe oped nfm wie ccrncee ehcmsence « 1 16 
Manufacturers profit 34 per cent of $7.70 overhead. . nls teh 26 
Manufacturers profit, 31 per cent of $1.05 first profit on duty... a 04 
First sales tax, $5.06 plus $1.11 plus 15 cents ePie 335 is cent... .. pod 8 43 
Second sales tax $3.93 mine 334 per cent. . is wale pale Bie 5 24 
Third, sales, tax... .4- iif fa: sa le UN ee Ee at, 10 74 

$249 40 


‘“On the resale of these goods to the consumer the retailer adds his trading 
profit of 335 per cent. He adds, therefore, to the cost to him $249.40, 334 per 
(Mrirly P; es 
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cent of this or $83.19, 30 per cent of which is overhead and 34 per cent of which 


is profit, making the cost to the consumer $332.55 which we may dissect as 
follows :— 


Goods $125 plus overhead nee 50 Lae Pua PATON. Cac eis 2h) rio 
li PP res pe 
First profit on duty.. Se ee Pine oe a 1 05 
Second profit on duty... ne ee eee, ee i 
Profit on first profit on duty. . aa 04 
First overhead on duty $7.70 plus overhead ¢ on second | $2. 31 lus profit LO ag 
Second overhead on duty.. .. } 10 50 
Overhead on profit on duty 30 per cent of $1. 05... Tee ee eee 31 
First sales tax, $8.43; second, $5.24; third, $10. 74... icaoanobeeiiine Bain Oaks ahh, 
Retailers overhead, 30 per cent of $166. 66 Soodsie a oe 
Retailers overhead, 30 per cent of $35 duty.. .. 10 50 
Retailers overhead, 30 per cent of accumulated profits | on 1 duty, $2. 25. 67 


Retailers overhead, 30 per cent of accumulated overhead on duty $10.27, 
$10.50, 31 cents. . 


: 6 32 
Retailers overhead on 30 per cent of accumulated sales ‘taxes $24. 41. 7 32 
Retailers profit 34 per cent of $166.66 goods. . 555 
Retailers profit 34 per cent of $35 duty.. .. . au ie 
Retailers profit 3i per cent of accumulated profits ¢ on n duty, $2. DB! us 07 
Retailers profit 33 per cent of accumulated overhead on sa $21. 08 75 
Retailers profit 34 per cent of accumulated sales taxes, $24.41.. .. .. 82 
$332 55 
In respect to duty the pain received. 417 TOM, $35 00 
The consumer paid.. .. GTR AH HO Ry AD 16; @aa7 duty $35 00 
Wholesaler’s profit on duty... : F Al 1 05 
Manufacturer’s profit on wholesaler’ s profit o on 1 duty... 1. eee 04 
Mamuiaciirers profit on) ditty Jo), <i). ord. bowl mad aad 1 16 
Retailer’s profit on duty.. .. . Li, ody Brie. 1 16 
Retailer’s profit on accumulated profits. on n duty 228! aid One 07 


$38.48 $35 00 


Phe treseuny negeiveds: J. tedi.mney..nostduia odlehis $35 00 
iiexconsumier, paridenes.o27.:i.,codd aouanica. ke, io. esate 38 48 


The CuatrMan: Now, gentlemen, I am going to call upon Mr. Robert J. 
Deachman, of Calgary, Alberta, who has come some distance in order to 
enlighten us on some matters. 


Rosert J. DEACHMAN, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Deachman, you come from Calgary, I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were engaged for some years in the newspaper business?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You were proprietor, and I think editor, of what paper?—A. The 
Commercial Review. 17) 

Q. And your business kept you in close touch with business conditions, 
including the farming business conditions, in Alberta?—A. Yes, and through- 


out Western Canada. 


(Mr. R. P. Sparks.] 
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Q. And how long have you been in Western Canada?—A. Eighteen years 
this summer. 

Q. And before that, where did you live?—A. In Ontario, in Huron County, 
prior to the time I went West, and I graduated from the Agricultural College 
at Guelph. 

Q. Now, I would make the suggestion, that you understand that the orders 
of this Committee are to inquire into agricultural conditions, to find out whether 
the conditions are fair, and if they are not fair, why these conditions are 
unfavourable, and to make suggestions of a remedial nature. I would like you 
to address yourself to the subject along these lines, if it is convenient for you 
to do so. However, I do not want to hamper you in your treatment of the sub- 
ject.—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I left the province of Alberta a week 
ago to-morrow. It is a rather interesting fact to note that I left that country 
in a warmth of sunshine of 80 to 85 degrees, crossed Alberta and Saskatchewan 
while the seeding was on, and arrived in the province of Manitoba, and at 
Portage la Prairie they were busy with a flood. 

I crossed the province of Northern Ontario, and I want to suggest this, 
although it is a slight digression, that when I came across that country, I saw 
that it had been wrecked by fires during the last few years. The loss there is 
tremendous and it is certainly a matter that should receive the attention of 
the Parliament of Canada, as well as the province of Ontario, and I then came 
on to Ottawa, and find that climatic conditions are not any further ahead than 
they are in the province of Alberta, and perhaps are a little behind. I was toid 
that I would arrive in apple-blossom time, but I think that the calendar must 
have been a few weeks behind. 

I have been reading about the remarks which have been made in this 
House before the Committee of Agriculture upon conditions as they exist in 
the West. I can assure you that I approach this subject with a certain amount 
of fear and trembling. Every man who has said anything against the condi- 
tions as they exist has been fired from his job. There is an old expression, 
“Know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” But it seems to be now 
the policy to “ Hide the facts and you will live easier.” We must face the 
facts. I have been many years in Western Canada and very closely in touch 
with conditions during that time. I am not exaggerating when I say that con- 
ditions are worse in Western Canada now than they ever been, than they have 
been at any time during the eighteen years that I have. been there. 

Since 1914 the prices of all commodities have gone up. The price of the 
products which the farmer has to sell are slightly increased, but nothing like 
in proportion to the price of the products which he has to buy. I have seen all 
kinds of statements. One large financial corporation, the Royal Securities 
Company, issued a statement not long ago in which they said the price of agri- 
cultural products had gone up a fraction of over 10 per cent, and the price of 
the products which he had to buy had gone up 112 per cent. I would hardly 
like to make that statement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What period does that statement cover?—A. 1914 and 1922. I would 
hardly like to take that as accurate, but I might submit this, that if you take 
the most conservative estimate—the most conservative statement that I have 
seen was 40 per cent. If you were a manufacturer, and the sale price of your 
products had gone down an amount which would represent 50 per cent and 
your cost of production had gone up a little bit, and you sold for no higher 
price, what would you do? If the cost of the farmer’s products had gone up 


about 50 per cent, and the sale price had not gone up, would you be happy? 
!Mr. Robert J. Deachman.] 
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Perhaps there are some lawyers here. Supposing you found as a lawyer that 
the number of your clients had been cut in two and yet your cost of doing busi- 
nes had been the same, I think you would not worry about the volume of your 
income tax. 

These are the conditions which we have had to face in the West, and the 
result has been that there is considerable suffering, There; isi tendency on 
the part of the population to move away. ‘There is discouragement as far as 
the conditions of the farmer is concerned—discour: agement on every hand. 

Two or three weeks ago, I was in a certain town in southern Alberta, whose 
name I will not mention. Tt is hardly fair to these towns to mention their 
names. It was not in what we call the “dry belt.” I was in the same town 
eighteen years ago. It is as beautiful a territory as lies out of doors. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. What is the name of the town?—A. I do not care to name it. The 
people are moving away from this locality. I asked a gentleman how many 
farmers have drifted away. He answered me, “ We have lost about twenty 
families within the past year.” When you take as fine a territory as you could 
find in the Province of Ontario, when you consider that twenty families have 
drifted away, it is something to think about. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Did these families leave the town or the district?—A. They left the 
district. They were farmers. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Where did they go?—A. All over. I know of cases where they returned 
to Iceland, some to Belgium; many went to California, and two of my best 
friends are now in England. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Were they people who were in difficulties?7—A. They were largely in 
difficulties.: They get into difficulties from the fact that agriculture is not 
paying in certain sections of the West. It is impossible under these conditions 
that they can overcome the burden. . 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You say “certain sections ””?—A. I think that it would be impossible 
to say broadly that the whole country was in that position. 

Q. What percentage would you say is in that condition?—A. I could not 
say definitely. It varies largely with the ability of the people to meet adverse 
conditions. Let me add this. It is perhaps a little exaggeration, but there are 
certain men that you could not put down under the most adverse conditions; 
they will make good. Genius will point a way out. I am going to give you 
one or two illustrations. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How many years have they been on the land? And is their leaving the 
land due to hardships, or prohibition, or what?—A. No, but I can prove they 
did not leave on account of prohibition, because so far as I know none of them 
went to British Columbia. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Speaking about the ability of these settlers who left the country, are 
you taking it for granted that they were men of normal ability, or were they 
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men of less than normal ability who did not make a success on that aecount?— 
A. It is pretty hard, Mr. Chairman, to measure ability in that way; but as the 
pressure of economic conditions becomes severe you reach the breaking strain 
sooner in people who have a lower survival value, if I may put it that way; 
just the same as if you pitched them into the water some men with greater 
strength will survive for a greater length of time. 

Q. But were the men altogether out of their element on the land?—A. A 
great many of the people who have been beaten out in Western Canada are old 
and tried settlers; they are not fly-by-nights; they are old, tried settlers. 

Q. That is what we want to know?—A. I want to quote you one or two 
things that have come into the banks in Calgary from their district managers. 
I do not want to stress this part of it too much, but at the same time the facts 
are there, and if you have got an outbreak of typhoid like they had up here in 
Cochrane it Coes not improve the conditions to clap on a censorship and say. 
“all is well, all is well” and the thing will get better. That is not science, it 
is neither christian nor scientific. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. The farmers that have left the West, have they gone to the United 
States or any other part of the world to continue farming?—A. It is pretty 
hard to follow what they do. In a great many cases these men will drift into 
other lines, because they have tried it out and they have lost their capital. 

Q. Supposing these friends of yours who have found farming in the west 
very severe, unprofitable, supposing you were to give them, as an individual, 
direction as to what part of the world to go, what part of the world would you 
direct them to go and take up farming again?—A. That would presuppose 
that I had a knowledge of all the varying conditions of agriculture in all the 
countries of the world, which is too big a task for me. 

Q. Take the one near home, our near neighbour the United States, would 
you advise them to go there?—A. It would depend very much upon circum- 
stances; there are certain conditions in the United States much more advantage- 
ous than Canadian conditions, and there are eertain conditions that are 
adverse. ° 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Farming conditions in the United States?—A. Certain conditions in 
agriculture are better than they are in Canada. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What will be those conditions?—A. I think I can touch them later on; 
there are varying conditions. I am going to give you one or two instances that 
have come to the banks, and in this case I have not selected one bank, but 
different banks. Here is the story that comes from a town not very far from 
Calgary: 

“Beef cattle marketed early because feed exhausted; prices low; no profit 
even without counting labour; farmers discouraged.” 

That is just a general note sent in from a local branch manager. Here is 
another place: ‘ Cows selling at $20; horses, no market; eggs 14 cents; feeding 
seed grain to cattle; do not know how we are to secure seed.” 

Here is one from the Peace River; this was sent in to a bank in Calgary: 
“Farmers in desperate circumstances; shortage of feed and seed and no means 
of obtaining any; live stock dying in large numbers all over the country; settlers 
giving up in despair, and many abandoning their places. Six families left last 
week.” That is further corroboration of my ten. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Who signed those? Are they responsible people? I don’t wish the 
names?—A. They were sent in by the managers of local banks at these different 
points throughout Western Canada, throughout the Province of Alberta, and the 
same conditions exist in other parts of Western Canada. 


By Hon Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Where was it the horses were of no value?—A. It was in the northern 
part of Alberta. 

Q. Away up north?—A. Yes. Of course certain fine classes of horses are 
still bringing a fair price in the west. 

Q. A great deal depends on what kind of horses they are, whether they were 
cayuse or heavy 1,400 pound horses?—A. If they had good heavy horses, 1,400 
pound horses ready for work, they would bring a fair price. Although I have 
stressed to a certain extent the pessimistic side, I bring no note of real pessimism 
from Western Canada despite that. I came out of Saskatchewan the other 
night on the National train—being a good Canadian I patronize the National 
roads—and I just watched the country through which I passed as it unrolled 
before that train. Now, that is somewhere near the centre of the western 
prairies; for hundreds of miles on every side that country stretches, it is the 


'most magnificent land that lies out of doors. You have had Howard Stutchbury 


down here telling you about the coal resources of Alberta; you wont believe him, 
he could not tell you in a way that you would believe it, but there are so many 
tons of coal out there that we will be supplying you in the Province of Ontario 
with coal for thousands of years, and if vou do not take it from us you will 
probably freeze. There are magnificient resources on every hand there is 
wealth there beyond description; now, merely because there are temporary 
artificially created disadvantageous economic conditions, that does not mean 
that the West is paralyzed. That country will survive. The people are there 
to make it go beyond question; you may break their backs temporarily by 
adverse conditions, but you cannot break their hearts, the west will survive. 

Now, I have touched some of the discouraging side of it, I give one little 
vision of the bright side of it but 1 want to turn to what I think are the causes 
oi this condition and see if we cannot approach it from a constructive way 
in an attempt to arrive at a solution of the problem of agriculture in Western 
Canada. In regard to certain of these conditions I do not think any parlia- 
ment can be of much avail. We have a broken down market in Europe. You 
may legislate here till Doomsday and you cannot fix that very much. We have 
upset economic conditions throughout the world, and time perhaps alone will 
change those; but I have been asked specifically to give you evidence as to why 
the costs of the product which the farmer has to buy are so high, and I want to 
give you what I think are the actual conditions. Remember that as yet the 
country is sparsely settled, that is relatively sparsely settled, we have not 
begun to produce in Western Canada what we will in a few years; that sparse- 
ness of settlement means increased cost in handling goods. Even in our cities 
we are spread out too much; the cost of operating a city in Western Canada 
is more than the cost of operating cities here, because cities like Calgary are 
spread out and occupy enough ground to take in Montreal and throw in 
Ottawa along with it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Because they do everything on a big scale there?—A. We do everything 
on a big scale. There is the question of railway rates. Remember, geographi- 
cally we are farther from the markets than you are; we are too far from the 
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ocean; our railway rates are extremely high; but there is one thing certain we 
have to have a western door, we have to go out through the province of my 
friend Mr. Tolmie—he won’t object to that—we have got to get an exit by that 
door, and that country has got to become our market, and to a certain extent 
we have to become their market to a larger extent than we are to-day. The 
hing that keeps us from that is high freight rates. That is a problem which 
must be faced and for which some sort of a settlement must be reached. Then 
we have an inheritance, I don’t know where it comes irom, but we have it out 
west, we want to restrict every man doing business, and we want to impose 
taxes in the most impossible way. We are sinners in that regard; you are not 
to blame for it. Do you know we charge $400 for a lawyer to come from the 
province of Quebec if he wants to practice for a day in the province of Alberta; 
we only charge $500 for admitting a Chinaman into Canada, and we charge $400 
for admitting a lawyer into Alberta. There are licenses imposed on pretty nearly 
everything you want to do, because people cannot just get rid of the idea that 
you get rich by restriction and by forcing trade into certain lines, but we have 
got to realize that in these things a little bit of laisser faire is a help against so 
much of abominable restriction. Now, I come to what I want to emphasize as 
the main cause of the high cost of the products which the farmer has to buy. 
The main cause is the protective tariff, and I want to proceed to prove that I am 
right in that connection, and to prove it by proof that would be accepted in the 
Supreme Court of Canada—that is as far as I want to go; I am not going to 
take it to the Privy Council. I want to quote you a definition of protection, and 
I am going to quote A. J. Balfour. I am going to quote Mr. Balfour because 
you will accept his word a great deal better than you will accept mine, and 
because he is one of the most distinguished Englishmen, with a capacity to state 
things clearly and succinctly, and for that reason he has been employed on 
many important matters for the English Government. He says: 

“A protective policy is a policy which aims at supporting or creating home 
industries by raising home prices. The raising of prices is a necessary step 
towards the encouragement of an industry under a protective system. The 
object of protection is to encourage home industries; the means whereby it 
attains that object is by the manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home prices. 
If the home prices are not raised the industry is not’ encouraged; if the industry 
is encouraged it is by the raising of prices.” Is not that a beautiful description 
of protection? Absolutely ideal from my point of view, and it comes from the 
lips of Mr. Balfour, a man who is capable of stating things very clearly and 
putting them before the people very forcibly. Now, I am going to give you an 
illustration of how this works out, and in this connection I am going to take— 
you will say perhaps it is not an illustration that is agricultural, but it is—I 
am going to take the celebrated case of the Ford Motor Co. My reason for 
taking the Ford car is that with certain variations—and in my calculation 
allowance has been made for these variations—it' is the same product in the 
United States as it is in Canada. If I were to bring here a piece of cloth and 
say that piece of cloth costs less in the United States than it does in Canada, 
I could have forty different opinions, if there were forty men here and all 
experts, as to the value of that cloth. If I brought two tin lizzies at the door of 
Parliament you would say they were both tin lizzies and they were the same, 
and that Ford had made them. I do not want to make a charge against the 
Ford Company, I want to praise Ford; he has developed a new thought in 
industry, which if it were applied to Canadian manufacture would place it on 
an entirely different plane. He says, “We will lower the price of our product 
so as to increase the sales, and with an increased demand we will make more 
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money.” It seems to me I heard some place in Canada not long ago that there 
was a talk of a combine bill to prevent people from raising the prices. Ford 
does not need that, apparently. I want to use the Ford illustration too, because 
that company gave evidence before the Tariff Commission in 1920; I gave 
evidence before the same Commission in the City of Calgary. I gave evidence 
before the Ford Company. In an attempt to refute my evidence they presented 
their statement. I am not going to quote my statement; I am 
going to’ quote you the evidence from Ford; so what I am _ giving 
you is the evidence of the Canadian Ford Company as to the fact 
that Ford cars cost more in Canada than they do in the United States, and I 
want to apply the principle that Ford has applied there, the principle of taking 
what the tariff gives him, I want to apply that to the rest of the manufacturing 
industries of Canada and work it out and see just simply and plainly what the 
tariff is costing us, and what it is costing the people and the farmers of Canada. 
This is a copy of the evidence submitted by the Ford Co. I have here a table 
which I can leave with you as to the difference in prices. According to the evi- 
dence which they submit, they made so many cars in a year, and sold at a higher 
price in Canada than they did in the United States. They give here the actual 
difference, and I have worked out the figures which I will now give you. I am 
taking the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918—-you may say they are an old story, 
» but I understand there is a possibility you may have the Ford Company here, 
and you will find exactly what they are doing in 1922 and 1923, and if you have 
any doubt and are unable to get that evidence, I will be very pleased to give it 
to you. The cars cost in 1915, after making every allowance—I am quoting the 
figures by the Ford Canadian Company—$88 more than the American price. 
In 1916, $78; in 1917, $123; the war was on then and we had to have a little 
more profit.; 1918, $133. The number of cars made for the Canadian local 
domestic trade—I am not including the export trade in this, was 17,024 in 1915; 
15,497 in 1916; 43,073 in 1917; 38,948 in 1918. Now. I multiply those two 
together, it is a very simple process of arithmetic, and I find that the excess 
price paid by the Canadian people for Ford cars purchased in those four years, 
113,542 cars, the excess price is $13,394,941—it is a wonder they have not a few 
cents at the end of that. Now, there is the price that we paid for protection, 
that the Canadian people paid for protection in one little simple article. 
By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Do vou argue that Ford took advantage of protection on the Canadian 
side?—A. The Ford Comnany has a factory in Detroit and one at Ford, Ont. 
: Q. You state then thot this philanthropic company in the United States 
| came across here and under the protecting aegis of our tariff took more for 
? 


their cars here than in the United States?—-A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


: Q. This is their own evidence, is it ncot?—A. The figures I have used here 
: are from the statement given by the Ford Company in their evidence before 
! the Tariff Commission, and I submit their statement to the Commission here, 
and the figures can easily be verified. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Have you any figures regarding the pay-roll in Canada for these 
years?—A. I am just coming to that. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Where you say the difference in cost, is the difference in cost to the 
consumer?—A. That is the difference in cost to the consumer. 
Q. The difference in price?—A. Yes, price rather than cost. 
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Q. What years?—A. 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918. 
Q. What are the figures given?—A. The number of cars? 


Q. No, the difference in price?—A. $88 in 1915, $78 in 1916, $123 in 1917, 
$133 in 1918. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Is there protection in the United States on automobiles?—A. I think 
probably there is. 


The CHARMAN: Yes, there is, but it makes no difference, because the cost 
of a small car in the United States is lower than anywhere else in the world. 
They have the cost of production of low grade cars in the United States lower 
than anywhere else in the world. They might have a tariff of 1,000 per cent 
on automobiles, and I do not think it would affect the price, just the same as 
you might have a tariff of $5 a bushel on wheat coming into Canada, and I do 
not think it would affect the price. 

Hon. Mr. Totmie: But why are they built so much cheaper, on account 
of the huge output? 


The CHarrMan: Yes, I think so, massed production. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Supposing we -could get the same volume of production in Canada 
despite the tariff, would the selling price of cars then be low, like it is on the 
American side?—A. It is very difficult to say, it would depend on the circum- 
stances, depend on the limitations of your market. The larger your free trade 
area is, the greater will be the competition. If the North American continent 
were one large free trade area, the tariff would be relatively harmless. If we 
had all the new world in one free trade area, and a protction against other 
worlds, the tariff would be a matter of indifference to me. 

The question has been asked in regard to wages. During that time the 
excess price paid amounted to over $13,000,000; the total wages paid by the 
Ford Company in Canada during those four years was $11,960,807, or the excess 
price paid was $1,434,134 more than the total wages paid. I am going to deal 
further with that. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would you read those figures again, please, more slowly?—-A. $11,960,807. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you any record of the rate of wages in Canada and the United 
States for this same company?—A. I do not know with regard to that posi- 
tively, but I think they are paying approximately the same. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What amount of Canadian material did they put in in that time?— 
A. They give the figures in their report, I can look it up, but I want to deal a 
little further with the wages. In the figures I have given, the wages are for all 
ears produced by the Ford Motor Company of Canada in their factory in 
Canada. A large number of these were exported. I figured out what the wages 
amounted to on the cars made in Canada, and I found that the total wages 
paid on the cars made for domestic consumption was $9,083,360. You follow 
me. Therefore, the price that we paid for cars, the excess price which we paid 
to the Ford Motor Company for cars— 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. On account of the tariff?—-A. On account of the tariff, was $4,311,581 
more than the entire wages put into the cars that were used for domestic con- 
sumption. That is a pretty high price we are paying for our protection. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Have you any comparative figures showing the cost of producing a car 
in Canada, and the cost of producing the same car in the United States?— 
A. No, and I do not want you to take this as a smart remark at all, but do you 
know that I am not interested. I will tell you why. From my standpoint, T 
am trying to get at the burden which this thing is to the people of Canada. I 
am in the position of a man who wants a certain amount of cars. To me, 
the cheapest way of getting these cars is to develop that western country, get 
off its back, and for God’s sake let us produce and ship this stuff out and buy 
these things which we cannot produce, without placing such a burden on our- 
selves. I want to rid Canada of the burden. It may be that that factory will 
close; I am going to face the issue broadly, fairly, and firmly, and it may 
be that the factory will close. Very well, I look at it with precisely the same 
attitude as would a manager of a departmental store, who was running a tobacco 
stand on the corner, and the manager comes and says, “ That business lost us 
$10,000 last year.” I say, ‘ That is a lot of money; close up, we will let it go.” 
The man says, “I have a salary coming from that,” and I say, “I cannot help 
it, go to some other business.” We must be free of the loss in carrying on what 
is essentially a non-productive business, from a Canadian standpoint. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you any figures on the amount being paid on the material that 
might be brought in, to be put on these Ford cars?—A. Yes. Mr. Ford says 
that he has to pay taxes, so I figured up the taxes he paid in these years. Now, 
I do not deny that assertion, because a good many of us pay taxes. They paid, 
during that period, taxes amounting to $2,284,145, leaving still $2,027,436, which 
paid nearly half of the duty which they paid on imported raw materials. That 
is, in order to get that factory in Canada, we gave them a bonus which covers 
their wages, then we paid their taxes, and then we said, “ Here, you are import- 
ing raw materials, oh well, we will pay half the duty on them.” How generous 
they did not ask us for anything else. That is the position, as far as the Ford 
Motor Company is concerned. 

What is their defence? I read their defence with a great deal of interest. In 
the first place, remember that when that company, was capitalized, 49 per cent 
of the stock, J think, was Canadian, and 51 per cent was given to the American 
company in payment for rights secured by the Canadian company. These men 
were organizing a company for the development of Canadian trade, and the 
stock was controlled by the American company, and what do you think they 
gave as their reason? They wanted to develop a large Canadian institution, 
they said this is in their own evidence-—-they wanted to develop a large Canadian 
institution and to conserve for Canada a large volume of the trade in Ford motor 
cars which heretofore had gone to the United States. 51 per cent of the Americans 
sat down at a conference table and said, “ We will build up a Canadian industry 
to take business away from the United States”. Further, they said that their 
excuse for charging this high price was that Ford is a genius and deserves to he 
rewarded. Well, genius in Canada has often gone unrewarded, and we give him 
his patents and every right, and I do not think he should secure any other. 
Finally, they say this, and this is the beauty of the whole thing. They point 
out that they did not charge the total amount for these cars that they could 
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charge under the tariff. That is to say, they had a tariff during that time of 
424 per cent, and they show a table at the bottom which is headed “ The Per- 
centage of Duty per Car Saved to the Canadian Customer”. Do you see the 
point? Well, now, if there was a certain percentage saved by the fact that they 
did not take advantage of it, there was a certain percentage lost to the Canadian 
consumer by the fact that we gave them an opportunity of taking advantage of 
the amount which they took advantage of. According to their argument, on the 
average they took advantage of something like 56 per cent or 54 per cent of the 
amount of protection which they received. 

I would like to suggest to the Minister of Finance that if he is giving so 
much tariff protection to this country that the people do not know what to do 
with it and that they throw it away, it might not be a bad idea to cut it down, 
and not throw away so much. 

There is another suggestion I would like to make; when they said they had 
« chanece to take 100 per cent but that they only took 54 per cent or 56 per 
cent, I recall that Warren Hastings, when he was impeached before the Britisin 
House of Commons for high crimes and*misdemeanours in India said ‘ When 
I think of the opportunities which I had, my God J am astonished at my own 
moderation.” That is the answer which the Ford Company gives in regard to it. 
I want to follow that a little bit farther. You will see that they took consider- 
ably more than the entire amount of their wages—this 1s a very important part, 
and I want you to watch me while I wheel this battalion of figures into line -- 
they took more than the total amount of their wages in a protected industry, in 
excess prices; they took about 50 per cent more than the total volume of their 
wages in a protected industry; they took that in excess prices. According to the 
tigures of the industrial census of Canada for the year 1919, the total volume of 
manufactured goods produced in Canada was $3,500,000,000—I am not going to 
worry you with the odd figures; the total wages paid amounted to approximately 
#689,000,000. I want to ask you this question; if the Ford Company took in 
excess prices an amount which was fifty per cent more than the wages in the 
product which they produced for consumption in Canada, would not the other 
manufacturers in the Dominion of Canada take the same amount in excess 
prices? Ford boasts of his moderation; I think I can show that other manu- 
facturers have not been so moderate. If the analogy is true, it would leave this 
impressinn upon the mind of the casual observer and the economic student. that 
the total cost of all protection to the Dominion of Canada was at least the 
amount of the wages paid, $689,000,000, in excess prices. I say that that is a 
fair inference. I am not trying to drive the conclusion home too far, but I would 
say that it took more than that, and that it cost the people of Canada a great 
deal more than that sum of money. 

If there are any questions you would like to ask, I will be glad to answer 
them, and if you have an opportunity to make an inquiry of the Ford Company, 
you can easily find out what they are charging to-day for Ford cars, as well 
as the number they are producing. It is most interesting, to take one item 
under this system, drive home the facts, and see what this iniquity costs the 
people of Canada. I am grateful to the last Government for appointing a Tariff 
Commission, so that we might have these things on the official record. I have a 
statement from the late Mr. Thomas Findley in regard to agricultural imple- 
ments, and I want to touch upon it very briefly. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What Tariff Commission was that?—A. It was the Tariff Commission 
presided over by Sir Henry Drayton, appointed in 1920. That Commission 
crossed the Dominion of Canada and took evidence at various points. Mr. 
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Findley, the late president of the Massey-Harris Company, presented a very 
able paper before that Commission in regard to the tariff upon agricultural 
implements. It was perhaps as fine a brief as was ever presented for protection; 
it was not so much a defence as a very able apology. At that time he stated— 
and you can see it in the evidence—practically that if the Canadian manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements took full advantage of their protective tariff, 
the cost to the farmers of Canada of the tariff on agricultural implements would 
have been less than one cent per bushel on all the grain they produced. I have 
shown you in one item at least that the Ford Company did not take the full 
advantage, that they only took 56 per cent. Let us suppose the implement 
people of Canada did the same thing, it would have been one-half cent per 
bushel on all the grain produced in Canada. I am allowing a reduction of fifty 
per cent for cash in this case. There was $3,500,000,000 worth of manufactured 
products produced in Canada in 1919; there was approximately $37,000,000 
worth of agricultural machinery produced; their production of agricultural 
machinery represented almost one per cent of the total production of manufac- 
tured goods in the Dominion. Now the same amount of protection would be 
given to every manufacturer, and you would have to do that or your corridors 
would be cluttered up with manufacturers seeking the same advantage, so that 
if they all took as much as Findley stated they could take, there would be $1.00 
per bushel. But I have discounted that by 50 per cent, so that it would mean 50 
cents for every bushel of grain produced in Canada. I do not want to stress 
that argument, because I do not think the burden was so great as that. I only 
say this to show how much money it amounts to, when he says it amounted to 
one-half cent per bushel. He forgot that there were hundreds and thousands of 
others who had to get their share at the same time. 


The CuHaiRMAN: This Committee stands adjourned until four o’clock this 
afternoon. 


(The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m..) 


Afternoon Session 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 


Wepnespay, April 25, 1923. 


The CuairMaNn: The Committee will please come to order. Before I ask 
Mr. Deachman to continue his evidence, I would like to bring before the Com- 
mittee some facts in regard to express rates on maple sugar anc syrup which 
have been brought to my attention by a farmer in the country of Brome. The 
county of Brome produces a good deal of maple sugar and syrup, and he writes 
in that in 1914 the rates from Brome station, which is about in the centre of the 
county, to Montreal, was 50 cents per hundred pounds. In 1922 the rates had 
gone up to 90 cents per hundred pounds—these are express rates—and in 1923 
they have gone up to $1.35 per hundred pounds. The rate from Brome to 
Toronto by express in the year 1922 was $2.25 per huncred pounds, and in 1923 
it had gone up to $3.25 per hundred pounds, so that this year farmers in Brome 
who are shipping syrup and sugar to Toronto will have to pay $1 more per 
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hundred pounds than they did last year. It seems to me to be something that 
is of interest, as the maple sugar season is now on, and I thought I should bring 
this matter before this Committee. 

Mr. HammMenu: What railway is that? 


The CuatrmMan: That would be the C.P.R. 

Now, we will proceed with Mr. Deachman’s evidence, and we will take 
half an hour before we adjourn, even if we have to break into Mr. Deachman’s 
evicence, with your permission gentlemen, to hear Mr. Thomas King, who has 
been in the United States for some time, is a journalist of long experience and 
a member of the Press Gallery for many years here, and who has information 
about the sugar situation in the United States which, of course, is reflected in 
the situation in this country. Some of our members, especially those represent- 
ing fruit districts have had a great many communications about this sugar 
situation, and I think it would be well to have some authoritative information 
before the Committee at this time. 


Now, Mr. Deachman, will you continue, please. 
Rosert J. DEACHMAN recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, your sugar story suggests a 
remedy that we shall have to expend a little bit in Saskatchewan and the West, 
in regard to that. We are starting to raise bees out there, and grow honey and 
we will be sweet enough to co without your sugar after a while if you raise your 
rates to that extent. 

In taking up these cases this morning I covered the particular instance of 
the Ford car, with the object of proving to you that a protection tariff raises 
the price of the commodity, like the Ford car, and that the same principle is 
generally applicable to all commoditties which the farmer purchases. It occur- 
red to me that I had omitted to say that the industry was fairly profitable from 
the standpoint of the Ford Company; they made good business out of it. I have 
here an extract in regard to the earnings of the company which no doubt 
you are familiar with, and you will see it has some bearing on what I said this 
morning. This is just a paragraph which shows what you might have done if 
vou had invested $1,000 in the company when it was started. I am giving you 
this to make your mouth water. 


“One may gain some idea of the tremendous earning possibilities 
existent in this stock even at the present time by saying that every 
investor who bought ten shares of the stock at the time of the incorpor- 
ation of the company, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When was that?—A. This was written in 1918. 
Q. When was the company incorporated?—A. I can give that to you later, 
I have not got it available now; it was 1907, I think. 


a costing him $1,000, has received thus far $32,810 in cash dividends, 
and has 560 shares of stock, which based on an approximate market value, 
would amount to $277,200, and adcing the cash dividends received to 
the present market value, as above mentioned, would make a total of 
$310,010 on the original investment of $1,000. This hardly seems pos- 
sible, yet it is a fact.” 


It harly seems possible, the writer comments, yet it is a fact. I wish I had 
invested in stock of the Ford Motor Company at that time. 
Now, I want to turn just for a moment to a further explanation in regard to 


agricultural implements. I pointed out the argument made by Mr. Finlay, that 
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if they took full advantage of the protection they would have received in each 
year an amount not exceeding one cent on every bushel of grain produced in 
Canada, and I tried to point out what that meant to the people of Canada. 
Now, I want to point out this, that the Massey Harris Company—which was 
Mr. Finlay’s company—and the other manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
sold at a higher price in Canada than in any other country. I am only trying 
to drive that matter home, but I have an illustration which shows it up a little 
more clearly. In Mr. Finlay’s evidence, he quoted some figures showing the 
prices at which binders manufactured in the United States were sold in different 
countries. Now, the facts, as I shall show you, prove that an American binder 
made in the United States sold at a lower price in England than it did in any 
other country in Europe. England is a free trade country. Let me give you 


‘the facts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That an American binder—?—A. An American binder made in the 
United States sold at a lower price. I am giving you this purely to point out 
that the farmer living in a free trade country has certain advantages over a 
farmer living in a free trade country. If I can demonstrate to you that 
Great Britain and Germany, two countries close together, one under free trade 


_and one under protection, if a farmer in Great Britain buys his material at a 


lower price he has a distinct advantage over the farmer in Germany. I am 
quoting authorities given in this case, I am quoting from Mr. Finley’s evidence. 
These reports set forth that a six-foot binder, prior to the outbreak of the war, 
was selling in the Untied States for $125, in Great Britain for $135.16, in France 
—-protectionist France—for $173.70—notice the difference between that and 
Great Britain—in Germany for $203, in Denmark for $167, in Sweden for $160, 
South Russia for $168, and North Russia for $180. So you see, taking the 
difference between the price of a binder in Great Britain and the price of a 
binder in Germany, there was a difference.of approximately $68. I assume that 
that represents the price that Germany paid for protection. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What was the price in Great Britain again?—A. In Great Britain 
$135.16, and in Germany $203. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us just follow that out. What year was this for?—A. This is taken 
from a consular report, and issued some time prior to the war. In that 
particular case the evidence is old, but the same principles would prevail today. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Have you the tariffs of these countries?—A. No, but they all have a 
protective tariff. 
Q. Have you the amount of the tariff?—A. No, I have not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was just going to suggest that some of our departments would have 
copies of those tariffs, I think the Department of Trade and Commerce would 
have them, and I am going to ask Mr. Gordon to telephone to that Department. 
and ask them if they would let us have the figures for the tariffs on—is that a 
binder?—A. Yes. 

Q. On agricultural machinery, say, for the year 1912. It would be about 
then?—A. Yes. 
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By McKay: 

Q. Were these prices before or since the war?—A. They were taken before 
the war, they are taken from a consular report submitted in evidence by Mr. 
Finley before the Tariff Commission in 1920. 

Q. The consular report was of what country?—A. From the United States, 
sent in from their department. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And the currency of these nations at that time was at par?—A. I think 
the currency of the nations at that time was practically at par. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What were the countries you gave?—A. The interesting ones, of course, 
are Germany, France, and Great Britain. These would be the easiest ones to 
secure, Mr. Chairman. . 

Q. I think that would be ¥ery interesting to see if the facts were known?— 
A. Now, I want to turn for a moment from agricultural implements— 


By Mr. McKay: i 

Q. They are putting a tariff on some things now, in Great Britain, they 
are putting a tariff both on barley and hops?—A. They have a tariff on a few 
items, perhaps this might be interesting—. 

Mr. CaupweE tu: I believe Canada is getting a preference in both barley 
and hops. 

Mr. Munro: I happen to know about the hops industry, and there is an 
embargo against hops. 


Mr. CaLtpwe.u: At the present time? 

Mr. Munro: Yes, they are controlled by the Hops Board, and if you get 
your hops in there you cannot sell until the British hops are bought out. 

The CHarrMAN: That, of course, is done under the name of empire 
solidarity. 

The Witness: In regard to that question, Mr. Chairman, I can only point 
out this, that in 1922 Britain’s total revenue from customs tariffs was a matter 
of 135 million pounds. I am giving it to you roughly. Their total revenue from 
customs was 135 million pounds, and of that total revenue approximately three 
million pounds came from protective duties. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What are the others, excise?—-A. The others were duties such as on tea 
or things of that kind, where there is no protective value to it. There is no 
grower of tea that is going to get a special rake-off on a duty put on tea. That 
is the type of customs tariffs they are levying in Great Britain, and when they 
tell you about these special taxes, they tell you about the Depreciated Currency 
Duty which brought in £87,000 and the celebrated Key Industry Duty which 
brought in £338,000. There are a few other special tariff taxes with a protective 
flavour, but they amount altogether to less than £3,000,000. That is a mere 
bagatelle in the finances of a country which pays off 500 million dollars of its 
debt. That is under free trade. Now, I want to turn to the question of the 
textile industry. 2 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Before you leave the manufacture of machinery, we have been told by 
the high protectionists that protection means higher wages to the worker. I 
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would like to deal with one industry. Have you any figures to show that Ford 
paid more wages to the worker in Canada than in the United States?—A. I 
think the wages are almost exactly the same. 

Q. Have you the figures on that?—A. I have another statement which 
will do just as well. I have it here somewhere, it is in here, and I will get it. 
It is in regard to the wages paid in the boot and shoe industry, and I am taking 
for my comparison the years 1914 and 1915. I will just take time to get that, 
because it answers your question exactly. You must remember that the United 
States shoe industry is operating under free trade, there is no tariff on shoes 
entering the United States, is there? 

The CuHarrman: No. 


The Witness: Then, according to that, we ought to have a very much 
higher wage for shoemakers in this country than over there. That is a logical 
inference, I suppose. I cannot lay my hands on that just for the moment, but 
I have it here and will give it to you. dé 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. We would like to have it before you are through.—A. Yes; it shows that 
the average wage—. 

Q. Better not make just a general statement, give us the figures——A. Yes, 
it is simply written on a piece of paper there. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Does a similar condition of affairs exist with regard to binders of Cana- 
dian make sold in England?—A. I am not positive. There is rather a peculiar 
thing in connection with that. Prior to the war, Canadian manufacturers of 
agricultural implements sold in fourteen different countries, and met the com- 
petition of the different manufacturers of the world, and they met them, natur- 
ally, in an open market with equal conditions and equal opportunities, yet, 
for instance, the Massey-Harris Company could not sell a wheelbarrow in High 
River, or any of the small towns out West, unless they had a protective tariff. 
That is ridiculous. They could sell these in Argentine, Peru, Brazil, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and do not need protection, but when they need to sell them 
in some of the towns in Alberta they need protection, or say they do. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you any record of how much machinery the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany sold in the United States—A. They have an export line of some kind, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce perhaps will have it. 

Q. They did considerable business there?—A. Yes, they were selling 
ploughs, I know, quite a while. 

Now, I have the table about which I spoke. I could not get the exact 
comparative years, but I want to present these figures and ask if it is fair— 
because we do not need to give any evidence that has attached to it any unfair- 
ness—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think, if you gave evidence that had a touch of unfairness about 
it that would not strengthen your case?—A. No, certainly not. In 
1914 the average wages were $551 in the United States. Of course that would 
include some men who were working on part time. That does not mean that 
it gives the wages of a man who was not employed, but I am giving you the 
comparison on this side, for 1915, which was the corresponding year that I 
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could get in the Dominion of Canada. The average wage was $539 as against 
$551 in the United States. Now, remember, that in 1915 the wages had started 
on the up-grade. That was after the outbreak of the war. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would say, and the Committee will correct me if I am wrong, that 
certain wages in Canada were rather higher than they were in 1914 for a whole 
year.—A. I do not think it is open to question. I also worked this out. I have 
not got the statistics here, showing what the total product which went to labour 
was in the United States and Canada, that is, if a man were making shoes, if 
he made one hundred pairs of shoes, for how many pairs would he get paid? 
He would get somewhere around 18 or 20 pairs for making them, that is, for 
turning out the raw material into a shoe, and the difference between the Cana- 
dian figure and the American figure in regard to that was very small indeed. It 
was relativ ely unimportant. 

Q. That is, in other words, if you compared the American shoe industry and 
the Canadian shoe industry, the amount in both instances was practically the 
same?—A. Yes. I have been told the same by Canadian manufacturers, the 
‘wages were practically the same. There were certain periods when there was 
a special deduction in one country or the other. 

It is well to remember that your American Government admits shoes free 
of duty. It is an interesting thing. We buy Church boots, a high-class English 
boot sold in Canada and the United States. Canada extends preference to Great 
Britain—you know that of course. I was very glad indeed when that tariff 
preference was given to Great Britain. It struck me as something rather noble 
to do, but if I buy a pair of Church shoes.in Calgary, although I have the 
preference, the duty will be 164 per cent, but if I cross the boundary, and buy 
them in Montana and Great Falls, there is no duty on them, so that the prefer- 
ence, so far as the shoe is concerned, is the preference which the United States 
gives to Great Britain, and not which Canada gives to Great Britain. Great 
Britain is especially the big exporter of shoes outside of the United States. Shs 
is marketing thousands and thousand of pairs. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. As far as the shoes are concerned, the United States has free trade, but 
wages are practically the same. I always understood in a free trade country 
wages were down. 

The CHatRMAN: We will have a copy of the tariff on shoes, so I shall 
be able to have accurate information. 


(EXTRACT FROM SCHEDULE ‘‘4”) 


British Internal 
Tariff Preferen- Mediate General 
Item tial Tariff Tariff Tariff 
611 Boots and shoes, pegged or wire fastened, with unstitched 
soles close edged’. 22.4.9 aac Wwe te et Sian 15 p.c. 22a ec 25, p-c: 
6lla_ |Boots, shoes, slippers and insoles of any material, n.o.p... 173 p.c 2Gyp.-c: 30 pc. 


I would say that the pegged or wire fastened boots are the cheaper sort, and 
that the 611-A boots and shoes, and slippers of any other material, not other- 
wise classified, would be the better class, such as Church shoes. 
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Mr. Catpweiu: That means sewed shoes? 
The CHatrMan: I would say that means the better class of shoes. 


Witness There was a question.in regard to wages in different countries. 
Here is a book that was published in the West by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. You will find a comparison of wages there. The comparison is 
made for the purpose of showing that wages in the United States are higher 
than in Great Britain, but I submit that there are so many differences between 
the two countries that comparison between the two is absolutely unfair. In 1 
great many cases, it is altogether outside of the field of the protectionist tariff. 
They submit also the wages paid in a number of countries in Europe, so that 
we have an opportunity of comparing wages in Great Britain as against wages, 
say. in Protectionist Germany, perhaps, and Italy. I shall not carry it further 
to Japan or China. They show, for instance, in iron and steel. In England 
they give a wage of $17.40 a week; in France $16.80 a week; in Belgium $15.63 
a week. 

In candy making you have $13.65 a week in England; $6.48 a week in 
France; $7.49 in Belgium. 

In cotton weaving you’have $4.35 in Germany; $12.39 in England; $9.12 
in France; $10.29 in Belgium; $5.14 in Italy. 

You can go through the whole record, if you like, and it reads the same. 

Q. And as a matter of fact, the tariff in Belgium is a low tariff?—A. It is 
not as low as in England. I think you will find that in the main, wages in 
Belgium are slightly higher than they are in France. 


. 


By Mr. Ellott: 


Q. Do you think that the boot and shoe manufacturers of Canada take 
advantage of the tariff in fixing prices?—A. Well, I am going to say this, that 
I do not think they take the same advantage of it to-day as they did some 
years ago. I am free to say that right to-day the Canadian shoe makers are 
not pinching the game quite as much as they did. There might be an explana- 
tion for that. The explanation of that, I think is, that at the time the war 
was on British manufacturers were hardly free to compete in this country. 
The fact that the British preference is satisfactory, and that the British manu- 
facturer is now in the market, would tend to bring down the prices as far as 
the Canadian manufacturer is concerned. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. I do not wish to be understood as asking for protection, but do you 
think that the industry in Canada could exist without this protection?—A. Why 
should it not? 

Q. The answer for that is the fact that there are a great many of our boot 
and shee manufacturers in difficulties to-day.—A. There are a great many of 
our farmers who are in difficulties. The average capital in the United States 
factory in 1914 was $187,000. The capitalization of the Canadian factory in 
1919 was $240,000, so that as far as size of factory, measured by the amount 
of capital employed in the production of the product, is concerned, your Cana- 
dian factory was at a distinct advantage as compared with the American 
factory. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is size an advantage?—A. Yes, it is an advantage. I worked that figure 
out without going into definite details as to the number of men employed in the 
industry. For instance, in Massachusetts and Missouri, taking the average in 
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these States, the number of men employed in these factories was larger. Then, 
when you go over all the other States, the number of men employed was as 
large as in the Canadian factories. 

Q. You do not think that our Canadian manufacturers require protection 
because they are bound to manufacture on a smaller scale?—A. I submit this 
in regard to them, that if the protectionist argument in that connection was 
sound, then all the manufacturers in the United States would be concentrated in 
these places where there are the large factories. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. How long since have boots and shoes been on the free list in the United 
States?—A. I cannot tell you here, I think it is quite a few years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They were put on the free list by the Underwood Tariff which came into 
force in 1912 or 1913?—A. The reason for the existence of free trade is very 
plain in the United States. They want to cater to the world market, and not 
be cursed by protection. i 

You have very large shoe factories down in Montreal. I was in Vancouver 
for a number of years, and we had the Leckie shoe factory out there, which 
started in a small way and now it is a great and prospering business. If a 
small factory could be put out of business by the big factories, Leckie’s would 
have been put out of business. 

We have an overall plant in the city of Edmonton, and it is coming down 
here to sell overalls in Ontario. You had better watch out for the Great West 
Garment Company. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Is that due to the native ability of the Albertan?—A. Possibly. I 
think it is possibly an honour to my own nationality. There is a touch of 
Scotch in the people out there, even though it be a prohibition country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Underwood Tariff came into force on the 8rd of October, 1913?— 
A. Shoes became free at that time. As a matter of fact, I think we have, from 
time to time since then, exported shoes to the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have a memorandum here of the exports of leather and leather pro. 
ducts into the United States. 

We exported into the United States in 1918 about two and a half millions 
of dollars; in 1919 less than half a million; in 1920 more than half a million, 
and in 1921 about a quarter of a million. 


Mr. Caupweti: Exported from Canada into the United States? 
The CuatrMAn: I think we ought to file that as No. 85. 
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EXHIBIT No. 85 


Imports of Leather and Leather Products into the United States from Canada— 
Free from Duty—Calendar Years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


Years ended December 31st 
1918 1919 1920 1921 
Leather and Tanned Skins— 
Harmnessiand Saddle Leathers l) 12 80.05 274: a HF (478 9)... £201 1, 299, 292 459,351 677, 364 
$ 4,890, 626 834,010 338,014 285, 243 
Patent, japanned, varnished, or enamelled.....Lb..]........... 101,276 40,159 51,621 
$ TEAR Spal 338, 807 185,075 104,726 
MGleweathem eee. (ree ere ee olay Telos Pan Ae 9 974, 883 920, 631 622,124 
$ 1,418, 743 646, 403 604, 529 864, 612 
Upper leather, dressed calf and kid............ Leh. Fae 336, 689 154, 349 280,235 
$ 841,618 1,042,395 601,720 750, 710 
Grostianahcvayees, AG TO. Tene ibsihth fs Ao 1,615 452 2,480 
$ 106 6,391 1,597 3, 206 
iligep ane) lamib A Oo TAT ts. I) OB ate. Ab. 1 17,460 1,490 L712 
$ 39,035 26, 260 2,607 9,679 
Other upper leather! uA Os) RS eee | AT 186, 403 152\)511 295, 805 
$ 32,454 458,304 B16.37 1 396, 496 
Pwinaunerilcathervrd fk) AP OL ORO Ds $ 699,511 870, 060 591,804 261,416 
Total Leather and Tanned Skins Free of Duty...$ 8,057,614 4, 222 °630. 2,641,327 2,676, 088 
Leather manufactured— 
mooiand siacs ae). fears es. pairs 60, 956 32,418 70, 640 48,181 
Lj 288,217 160,415 326, 044 114,423 
AL. other manufactures off leather... 2.0.66: $ 2,347,056 58,351 365, 127 1623 
Total Leather Manufactured, Free of Duty.......$ 2 (635,273 419, 766 691,171 226, 046 


Witness: As far as shoes are concerned, there should be no logical reason 
why we cannot manufacture in Canada as well as they can in every country in 
the world. We have something like the eight factories in Wisconsin. They 
have to meet with competition. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think they will have to meet the competition of the world?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. How do you account for that, if the de phe y tio are so blind to their 
own interests?—A. It is not an uncommon thing that in matters of this kina 
veople should be absolutely blind to their own interests. I could, for instance, 
quote a statement signed by British shipping interests, in which they protested 
the abolition of the old coasting law restriction in Great Britain. T hey said 
that the British flag would disappear from the Seven Seas as a shipping factor. 
lt was the old argument. They removed the restriction and gave them a chance 
to be free. There are Canadian manufacturers to-day who have the same 
feeling. 

The CuairMAN: We had before us yesterday a representative who makes 
overalls, and cheap forms of men’s clothing, and he announced that if he could 


get raw materials free, that he would be quite willing to compete with the 
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United States. He said: “I think that the industrial life of Canada needs — 
protection, although, speaking for myself, I am willing to enter the lists of free 
trade for all.” 


Mr. CaLpwetu: I think that was what Mr. Fielding said? 


Witness Yesterday, I met a Calgary manufacturer. I am going to put that 
the other way—that he was formerly a Calgary dentist, but he came East, became 
a manufacturer, and he is selling his production all over Canada, and I asked 
of him this particular question: I said, ‘“ What would you do if the tariff was 
taken off?” And he said, “ I don’t care whether it is or not.” I said, “American 
competition will ruin you.” He said, “ Well, take off the duty on my raw 
material, and I do not care for the protection. I am willing to meet those 
fellows any way they like. I am going to get the business, and that is all they 
ean do.” 

He was willing to do business, and is willing to do business to-day if given 
a chance on a better and broader basis. He was not considering this other 
factor; this gentleman was making sign plates and license numbers for auto- 
mobiles. If you lower the prices of automobiles—Mr. Ford has proved that if 
you lower the prices of automobiles you will have a larger market. If my 
friend had a larger market, or if Mr. Ford had a larger market for his auto- 
mobiles, my friend would have a larger market for his sign plates and his 
license numbers, and if there was more demand for automobiles there would 
be a larger demand for automobile plates and so forth. 

I wish to touch upon one more point before I finish, namely, the textile 
industry. I have taken the Ford and the farm implements to prove the cost 
of production. In this case it is more difficult to get the exact facts in order 
to make comparisons because, as I pointed out, you cannot make exact com- 
parisons between cloth and many other commodities. 


By Mr. Caldweil: 


Q. There is one other thing in connection with the duty on automobiles 
and farm machinery. Mr. Ford in his Canadian plant collects a greater price 
for his machines made in Canada, but the country gets no revenue from that 
class of manufacture?—A. That is true. 

Q. Although the Canadian consumer pays a higher price?—A. True. 

Q. The same with agricultural implements?—A. Yes. We have appointed 
Mr. Ford a collector of customs; the only difference is that he keeps the cus- 
<oms he collects. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Have the Massey-Harris Company a factory in the United States?—A. 
Yes, certainly. Quite a number of our Canadian manufacturers have gone over 
to the United States and established branches there. There is something about 
protection that makes a man’s courage sink into his boots; he stays behind when 
he should go forward. 

Q. I suppose American manufacturers come over here?—A. Yes, certaily, 
and we go over there. Another thing is that American manufacturers go to 
England, and French manufacturers go to England, because they can get their 
raw material cheaper, and from England they develop their export trade. 

Q. Is it not a fact that nearly all the material that goes into farm imple- 
ments either comes in free or gets a rebate of about 99 per cent of the duty? 
—A. They get a rebate on nearly all the materials that are afterwards exported, 
that is, they enable the Massey-Harris Company to sell a binder to the farmer 
in the Argentine Republic to compete with our farmers. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I think the statement was made that the duty on the material going into 
a binder was about 57 cents, and on the material going into a horse-rake about 
3 cents—I think those are the figures?—A. To come back to the textile industry; 
the total value of textiles, according to the 1919 census, was $400,000,000— 
leaving out the odd thousands—including all textiles both cottons and woollens. 
The wages paid in 1919 amounted to a little over $58,000,000; they amounted 
at that time to 14.6 per cent; in 1917 the value of those products was 
$265,000,000, and the wages paid amounted to $42,000,000; the 1917 wages were 
16.1 per cent, while in 1919 they were 14.6 per cent of the value of the products 
produced in the textile industries of Canada. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Where did you get those figures?—A. I took these figures from the 
Industrial Census as compiled in the Canadian Year Book of 1919. I want to 
point out this fact, that this touches the question of wages that was raised 
before. There seems to be a gradual tendency for the wage-earner to get a 
little less and less of the value of the product he produces. If the wage-carner 
had been paid in 1919 on the same basis as he was paid in 1917, if he had 
received the same percentage of the product as he received that year, his wage 
bill would have amounted to between $800,000 and $900,000 for the textile 
workers of the Dominion of Canada. When you analyze protection on the 
score of the wages paid, the whole argument in favour of it falls down. If you 
are going to ask us to pay higher prices out there because you are paying big 
wages down here, do not forget that you are trying to cut those wages down as 
quickly as you can. 


By Mr. Elliott: : 
Q. Have you the wages paid to the workers in the textile industry?—A. 
They were so low that I am ashamed to say what they were. 
Q. Do not be ashamed; let us hear it—-A. They amounted to about $14 
a week. * 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What was the class of labour employed?—-A. There were a large number 
of girls employed. I have the 1917 wages; they amounted to $543, and in 
1919 they amounted to $727; they were going up, yet it represented a less per- 
centage of the product produced. TWivery worker in 1917 produced $3,360 worth, 
and in 1919, $4,970. The point I am coming at is, as in fact I pointed out one 
time before, when the tariff was raised on shoes, that is, the war tariff of 1915— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It was 5 per cent as regards preference goods and 74 as regards others.— 
A. I pointed out at that time that the result was to increase the price of shoes; 
shoes went up in price. I heard one statesman refer to it as synchronizing. 


By Mr. Mckay: 

Q. Just a coimcidence?—A. Just a coincidence. The result was that the 
relative proportion received by the worker was less. If you raised the tariff ten 
per cent to-morrow, the relative wages he would receive would be less, and if 
vou lowered the tariff his relative amount would be higher. 

There is one point more in regard to the textile business. Taking advan- 
tage of fifty per cent of the tariff protection he had, Mr. Ford was able to take 
an amount which exceeded the wages. Now, our Canadian manufacturers of 
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textiles take a larger percentage, that is, a greater advantage off the tariff than 
does Mr. Ford, and I will prove that to you. Ford’s prices in Canada are so 
low relative to the United States prices after calculating the duty on the imported 
product that there are no Fords imported into Canada from the United States; 
he has blocked all that. Has that taken place in the case of Canadian textiles? 
Not on your life. We manufactured about $400,000,000 worth of textiles in 
Canada, but we imported about $60,000,000 worth or over. J have left out in 
this calculation our imports of raw cotton and raw wool, and have taken only 
the manufactured goods. As I said before, we produced approximately 
$400,000,000 worth and imported $60,000,000 worth. Why so much? Because 
there are hurdles to be jumped; there are tariff hurdles to surmount, and the 
Canadian manufacturer just keeps his prices up to a point so close to that that 
the foreign manufacturer can slip over the top; he provides a bridge for foreign 
goods to come in in other words. So that as far as the tariff upon textiles is 
concerned, we are in this position, that the manufacturer takes the fullest advan- 
tage of his protective tariff, with the result that the people of Western Canada 
and of the entire Dominion of Canada are paying a sum which must exceed the 
entire wages paid in that industry. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am glad that you changed from the people of Western Canada to the 
people of Canada as a whole, because this tariff question is not really a Western 
question only ?—A. I realize that, Mr. Chairman, but I am putting the Western 
side of it forward. 

Q. You are talking as an economist now. I just make this observation, 
that I think the cause of those who advocate low tariffs has been somewhat hurt 
by its advocacy as a question in which one part of the country is specially inter- 
ested?—A. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to see that 
presented to this House by some manufacturer who had studied the protective 
tariff from the standpoint of the harm it does to the manufacturers. The reason 
we are not inclined to do that in Western Canada is that manufacturing is not 
our main business, but if somebody would line it up from the standpoint of the 
protectionist manufacturer, he would be able to present an unanswerable claim 
that the injury is not peculiar to Western Canada or to Eastern Canada, but 
that after all the primary interest is that of the manufacturer and the national 
life of Canada as a whole. 

There is only one other point I would like to bring forward, and I will then 
close. I want to emphasize again the point I tried to make before, namely, that 
we are not attempting to sweep away manufacturing from Canada; there were 
manufacturing industries in Canada before we had our so-called protective 
tariff. We are not trying to injure the people of Eastern Canada, we are trying 
to get down to a basis where there is a possibility for the development of our 
national life. That is all we are asking. We have no word of censure for those 
who take a stand opposite to that which we hold; we are only asking for a better 
understanding of the problem, for a realization of the fact that agriculture is a 
basic industry, that the way to help it to develop is to give it freedom of oppor- 
tunity, and in the present peculiar circumstances in which we in Canada are 
placed, that is absolutely essential, if we are going to develop, as we should 
develop, into a great and a prosperous nation. I pointed out in my earlier 
remarks that we have this sparsely settled country. The only way in which we 
can develop this country is to lower our cost of production. I mean not the 
only way, but one of the ways to lower that cost of production is to remoye 
the tariff. When you have proceeded along that line, you will tend to stimulate 
settlement; when settlement has been stimulated, you will tend to remove the 
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burden which is worrying some of our statesmen to-day in relation to the 
National Railways. If you can add ten thousand, or one hundred thousand 
settlers—a rather simple problem—to the Prairie Provinces of Western Canada, 
-you will go a long way towards working out the problem which is worrying 
Sir Henry Thornton and the Minister of Railways. It cannot be accomplished 
by one method alone, the whole thing must be taken together. A lower tariff 
will increase the population of Western Canada; that will follow as a matter of 
course. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. In one place you say to remove the tariff and in the next you say to 
lower it; which do you prefer?—A. Let me make my position clear. I would 
like to see it cut off absolutely, just the same as if you or I were addicted to the 
morphia habit; I should like to be rid of it at once. I recall a case in Calgary; 
I was talking with a medical friend of mine, when a man came in to get some 
drug; he fainted right there on the floor, and they carried him off to a hospital. 
I said to the doctor, “ What is the remedy, can you lock him up and starve him 
away from it until he gets better?” The medical man replied, ‘“ No, I will 
gradually reduce the dose, I will provide him with stimulants until he gets into 
a better state of health, and when he develops his power of resistence he will 
not take to it so readily.” 

That is what I want to do in Canada in regard to the tariff. I want to 
remove it gradually, to lower it first against Great Britain. I want to get into 
a position where we can move forward towards free trade. 

Q. The higher the tariff, the longer it will take to effect a cure?—A.I 
would not take half so long as some people have taken. I wrote at one time 
to one of our statesmen and said that we were moving in the right direction, 
but that it would take as long a time as from the discovery of America by 
Columbus until now. We can speed it up. I pointed out in regard to the Ford 
ease that you cut that tariff in two to-morrow and it would not hurt them. I 
want to move at a reasonable measure of speed towards the goal of freedom. 
That is all we are asking. With the lowering of the tariff will come the 
development of Western Canada, and with the development of Western Canada 
will come a market for your products. One of the curses of protection to-day 
is that it kills the home market. I want to make that clear before I conclude. 
We always hear the argument that protection builds up the home market. My 
answer to that is that protection kills the home market. 

A short time ago I bought a pair of shoes; they were Canadian made, 
there was paper in the soles, but I paid $10 for them. In common decency I 
should have bought them for $8. If I had paid $8 for them I could have bought 
a brick of ice cream and taken it home to the children; I would then have had 
$1.50 left, out of which I could have bought something else; I could have pur- 
chased one or two other articles with my $10. There would then have been a 
market for two or three Canadian articles instead of perhaps one only and, 
because it takes more clerks to handle a large number of articles than it takes to 
handle a small number, there would have been employment for some Canadian 
labour, as far as clerks were concerned. Or I might want to purchase a cap 
made in the City of London, Ontario, out of the $1.50 I had left over; there 
would have been a job for Sir Henry Thornton to move that freight from 
London to Ottawa—lI believe in patronizing the National Road. 


By the Chairman: 


Q..That same argument was used by Richard Cobden 1n che thirties?—A. 


No doubt it was. 
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Mr. McKay: The very same argument. 


The Cuarrman: He said the cost of food to a poor person in Great 
Britain was so high that the manufacturers of England found that their cus- 
tomers, after they had paid for it out of their meagre wages had practically 
nothing left to buy other necessities, let alone the luxuries of life—A. That is 
absolutely true. Mr. Gladstone used almost the same argument. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They were reduced, a great many of them, even before the duty came off 
foodstuffs in 1842. As a matter of fact, duties were taken off very substantially 
in 1830, then there was a further reduction in 1842. Some duties went off 
imported foodstuffs in 1840, but it was not until 1860 that the remaining duties 
were taken off.—A. I recollect the quotation of Gladstone’s, about the time 
these remaining duties were taken off, that he made in the British House of 
Commons, that the revival of trade in Great Britain did not come so much 
through the lowering of prices as through the fact that it left the people a 
measure of freedom to do what they wanted to, and with the movement of goods 
came a return to prosperity. I am going to close, but I want to close with a 
repetition. 

Q. Before you close, there was a matter which I would like you to treat for 
the moment. You stated that if an industry was uneconomic, that is to say, 
it could not stand on its own feet, you would be prepared to see it go out of 
existence. I would like to ask you whether you have considered to what extent 
such a drastic result need be apprehended?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to deal with that from this standpoint, and it is a matter which I think 
you could very readily follow if you cared to study it out. If you take a census 
of Canada and go over it, you will find there are a great many industries which 
the removable of protection would not hurt, to the slightest extent. For instance, 
take flour. In the City of Calgary, we have one or two flour mills and we are 
trying to build another, and we are going to get it up some time. Wheat is 
cheaper in Calgary than it is any other place on the continent of America. That 
is only natural. The price of wheat there is very low. Power is as cheap 
there as it is in Minneapolis. The labour cost entering into the production of 
wheat is only a trifle, anyway. We can market in both ways, and we ought 
to be able to manufacture flour as cheaply in Calgary as in any other place in 
Canada. Take another industry, which employs a great many men, the print- 
ing industry. If I want a few envelopes printed, or a booklet, I am not going 
to take into Schenectady. I am going to get it done in my own town. Take the 
lumber industry, that will continue as long as you have lumber. I was sitting 
down here in the Parliament Buildings to-day, and I looked at your match 
factory. What do you need a tariff protecting that match factory for? You 
have the timber, you have the power, you have the market, but the protectionist 
comes and says, “We have everything; nature has been beneficent, God has been 
good to us, we have the labour and the people, we have British fibre and 
everything else, but all we need is protection.” I suppose finally, when this 
whole country goes down to wreck and ruin, when there is nothing left but a dust 
spot to mark where a great civilization has been, and the future Carnarvons, or 
whatever their names may be, come and unearth the mummies, they will find 
here recorded the death of a Canadian nation, with splendid resources, which 
died because it did not have protection. 

I want to close. I said when I started that:— 


“A protective policy is a policy, which aims at supporting or creating 
home industries by raising home prices. The raising of prices is a 


necessary step towards the encouragement of an industry under a pro- 
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tective system. The object of Protection is to encourage home industries. 
The means whereby it attained that object is by the manipulation of a 
fiscal system to raise home prices. If the home prices are not raised, 
the industry is not encouraged. If the industry is encouraged, it is by 
the raising of prices.” 

I only want to add one remark, that the raising of prices, when they are 
raised high enough,—and they are higb enough now—stifles the development ot 
your natural industries, on which the life of your country depends, and when 
you have strangled your country and stopped the flow of blood in its circula- 
tion, you have the final consummation of a protective tariff. 

I think you very much, gentlemen. If there are any other questions, | 
would be glad to answer them. 


The CuarrRMAN: We are very obliged to you, sir, for your evidence. 
Now Mr. King, will you come forward, please. 


Tuomas W. Kine called and sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. King, you were in the Press Gallery for many years, in Ottawa? 
Ae wastisirs 

Q. And you are now, and have been for some months past, in the United 
States?—-A. Yes, sir, representing Canadian. papers. 

Q. And as a journalist, you have come in contact with a good many of the 
industrial and financial and other problems with which the United States has 
been confronted?—A. I was sent there in 1921, at the time of the agricultural 
crisis, when there was a panic in agriculture following the deflation in 1920, to 
follow the work of a Joint Commission of Congress, appointed to investigate 
pretty much what you gentlemen are doing to-day. 

Q. That is the Committee that operated under the presidency of Mr. 
Sydney Anderson?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before you start that, Mr. King, there is a matter of present day 
interest which we would like to have you tell us something about, and that is 
the sugar situation in the United States, which is being reflected here, and is 
causing some considerable amount of consternation among certain individuals 
in different parts of our country, especially those interested in the preserving 
industry. Can you tell us what you know about the situation there, and 
suggest any possible remedy?—A. We will go back a little bit, Mr. Chairman, 
and it might first be observed that the sugar market of the world was transferred 
during the war from Hamburg to New York. For a great many years the 
price of sugar was regulated at Hamburg. Owing I imagine, to the great falling 
off in the production of beet sugar on the Continent of Europe, the world’s 
market for sugar moved to New York City, and is there now, so that I think 
the price of sugar here, as well as almost everywhere else, is the New York price 
plus freight. Now in 1921 there was a corner in Cuban sugar. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When?—A. In 1921. There were a great many people ruined in it. 
Canadians as well as Americans. They endeavoured to buy, and thought they . 
had bought, all the sugar in®Cuba. I remember the Board of Commerce here 
in Canada seriously proposed—indeed, passed—an order forbidding the impor- 
tation of sugar into Canada and fixing the price, I think, of 21 cents, although 
it was selling at the same day across the border for about 11 cents. 

Q. That order was short-lived, if I remember it?—A. Very. It was no* 
confirmed—indeed, it was set aside by the Governor-in-Council a day or two 
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later, but it was the backwash of that corner. The corner was broken, partly 
by the action of the United States Government, partly by the action of private 
exporters of sugar from Java and other places. The result was almost ruin in the 
Island of Cuba; the people had simply gone wild, banks had loaned them and 
gambled back and forth, figuring on 21-cent sugar, and there followed a.terrible 
slump in the price of sugar. Cuban sugar went down almost to nothing. At 
that time, the American duty on Cuban sugar was 1 cent a pound. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That means raw sugar?—A. Yes. The growers of beets, and the makers 
of beet sugar in the United States became very much alarmed, they claimed 
they could not compete with the Cuban sugar; so did the sugar-cane growers 
of Louisiania, and perhaps to some extent the sugar-cane growers of the 
Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico. At any rate, Congress passed the Emer- 
gency Tariff Act, which increased the affecting duty, the duty on Cuban sugar, 
from 1 cent to 1.60 a pound. Cuba has a differential, or a preferential of 20 
per cent on the sugar tariff, and practically all the sugar imported into the 
United States is brought from Cuba. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Cuba has a preferential entrance?—-A. Yes, of 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Preferential over the West Indies, for instance?—A. Over everyone. 
Therefore, the duty on Cuban sugar is the only affecting duty. Cuba is so 
close to the United States that with a tariff preference of 20 per cent, no other 
sugar-producing nation can compete. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Unless it is prepared to come down to Cuban prices?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is, they have an advantage in transportation as well as preference 
in duty?—A. Yes, a great advantage. Well, the Emergency Tariff Act was. 
passed, and then the Fordney-McCumber Act came before Congress, and there 
was a demand for a still greater increase in duty, and a slight increase was. 
granted. The Cuban or affecting duty went from 1.60 to 1.76. Of course, when 
you say 1 cent a pound it does not sound much, but a cent a pound is $20 a ton, 
and sugar, of course, is bought by the ton rather than by the pound. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Pardon me, that is, $1 a ton on raw sugar means a pretty heavy duty om 
the finished article; it would be a heavier burden on the finished article. as a 
ton of raw material would not make a ton of sugar?—A. No, but the price of 
Cuban sugar was so low at that time that the sugar beet growers of the Western 
States, and the sugar-cane growers of Louisiania allied and demanded more- 
protection. In point of fact, they said they could not compete at all, and I 
know as a matter of fact that a great many of the sugar-beet factories were 
closed. They had contracted to buy their beets at a certain figure, and they 
_could not afford to pay that figure and make sugar, or they thought that they 
could not. Congress, however, at that time organtzed what was known as the 
War Finance Corporation, and they practically put into the hands of one man 
—a very able man, Eugene Myers, Junior, a banker of world-wide reputation— 
they practically gave him 500 million dollars to go out and save the agricultural 
situation. This Joint Committee, to which I have referred, made a very able 
report, and they prepared a bill dealing with farm credits, but that bil] did 
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not become law until a few weeks ago. In the meantime, the War Finance 
Corporation went out and loaned 40 million dollars to the tobacco growers, 90 
million dollars to the cattle raisers, 80 million dollars to the cotton growers, and 
so on, and among the other people they helped were the beet sugar factories. 
They went and paid for the beets. 

Q. These were long-term loans?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know what the rate of interest was?—A. In the case of the 
cattle raisers, they got as high as 8 per cent. They were only expected to get 
6 per cent, but I heard Mr. Myers testifying about his cattle loans, and I think 
they had all been repaid, the entire 90 million had been repaid, except about 
a million and a half, in round figures. He thought that he would get some of 
that, that he said that if he did not, that having charged 8 per cent instead of 6 
per cent, he brought the Government back all their money with the interest they 
expected. I do not think these loans were made to individual producers, you 
know, they were made to. co-operative associations, farmers’ associations, and 
to a large extent they were made to the banks. In the State of North Dakota, 
for example, the banks were flooded with the notes of farmers, and the farmers 
were glutted with stuff they coulda not sell at a fair price. In that State alone 
they came to the aid of 440 banks, and rediscounted and carried along the paper 
of 26,000 farmers. However, to get back to the sugar i 

Q. Before we get away from that, Mr. King, the rediscounting of these 
notes relieved the situation and enabled them to hold on?—A. Gave them time 
to co it in an orderly manner. It prevented the throwing on to the market, 
which had had such a terrific effect in 1920. Cattlemen were selling breeding 
cattle that should not have been sold or slaughtered at all, but they were forced 
to sell them. Down in the South, cotton had sunk to $50 a bale, probably less 
than the cost of producing. 

The CuHairMAN: With the permission of the Committee, I think Mr. 
King might proceed to exhaust his views on the sugar question, and then I 
propose to ask Mr. King to go very thoroughly into the existence of this farin 
note matter. 

Witness: I mentioned that merely to show that while as a matter of fact 
there was no shortage in the beet sugar supply of the United States because the 
war finance corporation came to the relief of those factories and paid for the 
beets and gave them time to process and poll their sugar. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you think that is cue, then, to a higher tariff?—A. At any rate, I 
think so. They got some increase in the tariff on sugar, but, in the meantime, 
as I say, they were menaced by the fact that sugar was down almost to nothing. 
I think it went as low as 2 cents a pound for raw sugar. That was a temporary 
condition. However, the United States Government put strong pressure on 
the Cuban Government to curtail production. There is no doubt about that, 
and when Cuba sent a delegation to Washington to protest against the increase 
on the tariff, they were practically told that they must curtail production. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The Cubans were told that?—A. Yes, that it was a menace to the 
sugar growers of the United States, and that unless they curtailed production 
they would find a very high tariff against them, and they might lose their pre- 
ferential treatment. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. This is another question altogether. Did it affect the consumers in the 


United States?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Correspondingly ?—A. I have not the figures, but I think that refined 
sugar was down to five or six cents a pound. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know what is the difference, as a rule, between the raw and the 
refined article?—A. I cannot say that I do. 

Q. Does anybody in the Committee know what is the difference between 
the raw and the refined sugar?—A. That the price must have gone down is 
abundantly attested by the fact that the consumption increased from $80 per 
hear per annum to $103 per head per annum. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are you dealing in dollars or in pounds?—A. One hundred and three 
pounds. That is, an increase of one cent a pound in the cost of sugar means 
$100,000,000 to the people of the United States every year. 

Now, we all know that in 1921 and 1922 there was apparently an enormous 
surplus of sugar. The problem was, not how to get more sugar, but, of how 
to reduce the supply. 

Now, I do not know and I doubt if anybody knows, whether the Cubans 
did, as a matter of fact, curtail their production. I am told that in Cuba the 
sugar simply grows like the dandelions out here, and it is not a matter of going 
out each year and bringing in your crops, but if they want to curtail production 
they would have to go and actually grub it out. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Or refuse to harvest it?—A. Or refuse to harvest it. I do not think 
that is the case. I do not think there is any real shortage in sugar, but one 
day last February a bulletin from the Commerce Department at Washington 
was put on the tickers of the Sugar Exchange, apparently setting forth an 
emergency situation in sugar,—apparently setting forth that the reserve of 
sugar and the coming crop of sugar were below normal. 

Now, how that got on the ticker nobody knows. Of course it is part of 
a widespread conspiracy, part of a very corrupt deal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It was not bona fide government information?—A. The Commerce 
Department had prepared a bulletin which was to be released twelve days later. 
No one had any authority to give it out any sooner, and they say the version 
given out was garbled and misleading. 

For example, in the version put on the stock ticker, the word “ton” 
appeared. The number of tons seemed small, and as that was explained that 
the word “ ton” in that bulletin meant the long ton of 2,240 pounds. I do not 
think that one person in the United States out of a thousand ever heard of a 
long ton and it misled, no doubt, a great many people. 

Now, the public mind had been prepared, because the pressure brought 
to bear on Cuba was a matter of common notoriety. It had been debated in 
the Senate. The public had an idea that possibly the Cuban crob had been 
curtailed. Then came this bulletin, more or less garbled, and from that day 
on sugar has been soaring aloft, although if you examine the transactions, I 
think you will find the amount is merely a trifle. 

The Justice Department at Washington—I had a long talk with Mr. Sey- 
mour, the attorney, the day before I left Washington—they are satisfied that 
the whole thing is a criminal conspiracy, that the real facts of the case do not 
justify any such advance in the price of sugar. They have brought a suit to 
dissolve the Sugar Exchange, to prevent its operating any further, and to enjoin 
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the publication of these speculative sales they have applied for a temporary 
injunction, which I think comes up on Monday in New York City. At the 
same time they are trying to indict some of these people under the Anti-Trust 
Law, and that investigation is proceeding before the Grand Jury. 

Now, if the Government is really in earnest, and really prosecutes this 
civil and criminal proceeding, and especially if they do as Mr. Wilson did— 
send out and buy more sugar and bring it in—I think they will break the 
corner. The Government of the United States will not believe that the rapid 
advance in the price of sugar has any Justification. 

Q. Is the world’s supply of sugar more or less a known quantity ?—A. Yes, 
I think it is. | 

Q. Have you looked at the figures to see what the supply is?—A. The 
Department of Commerce made out a revised list, and the Department of Agri- 
culture made a computation. I have not charged my mind with the number 
of tons, but they both agreed in saying that there was no cause then for alarm, 
there was no real shortage. 

Q. The supply is normal?—A. About normal. Mr. Hoover dwelt on the 
fact that increased consumption had something to do with it, that people had 
eaten a great deal more sugar owing to the low prices. It is quite possible now 
they will eat less sugar. Of course they are advised to buy in very small quan- 
tities, and in that way help to break the corner. Of course the people who are 
most embarrassed are the canners. They will have to buy increased quantities 
and they cannot wait very long, but the belief in Washington is that it was 
a deliberate, widespread conspiracy, with perhaps some corrupt official in the 
Government. As I say, there is no doubt at all that the United States Govern- 
ment did their utmost to get the Cubans to curtail their production. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How long ago is it that the United States Government took these steps? 
—A. I think Colonel Trotter was sent to Cuba in 1921. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did they have a sugar board in Cuba which disposed of the sugar crop 
of the island?—A. In Cuba, no, I do not think so. The general belief is that 
Cuban sugar is largely controlled by the American Cane Sugar Refineries. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Did they own the plantations in Cuba?—A. They are supposed to 
largely control them, whether they actually own the land. 

Q. Control the buying?—A. The United States imports about 50 per cent 
of its sugar. They grow some cane sugar in the south, they grow some beets 
in the west, they import, of course, from the Phillipines, the Hawaiian Islands 
and Porto Rico, free of duty, which is about half of their consumption. The 
other half comes from Cuba. 

Well, now, the charge is that afteh the domestic supplies are pretty well 
exhausted, these people who control the Cuban supply take advantage of the 
tariff differential, and take advantage too, of the close proximity of the island 
to put up the price, and then other countries do not compete because they realize, 
if it comes to a showdown, they could not compete, because they would have 
the tariff differential to contend with. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As far as you see the situation, is there anything that we can do to help 
ourselves in this country?—A. Well, I will freely state that I have heard over 


and over again, from men who ought to know, that the price of sugar is made in 
(Mr. Thomas King.] 
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New York. If you buy, the price here would naturally be the New York price, 
plus the freight. 
By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Do you anticipate any results in the immediate future, as a result of 
this injunction proceedings?—A. It just depends on how much sand the Govern- 
ment has. This sugar scandal is going to wreck the Harding administration, 
unless it is cleaned up, and promptly cleaned up. It does not stop short of 
being a scandal, and it has got to be dealt with, or the Harding Administration 
is lost. 

Q. Do you think it will be dealt with in time to save the canners?—A. Of 
course the canners will have to have some sand, too. When you get a runaway 
market, people lose their heads and get panicky, and pay any price. If the big 
consumers had the courage to stand up, they could smash any corner, of course. 

Q. When the fruit gets on the market, it has to be attended to, and we 
cannot wait?—A. That is the reason they pulled it off just at this time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the fruit ripening in your part of the country Mr. Munro? 
Mr. Munro: Yes, rhubarb has been on the market about one month. 


Witness: Of course there have been very peculiar features in the history 
of sugar. Any one will know that if you tax sugar 1 or 2 cents a pound, it has 
to be added to the price. It is a premium imposed by England, and by every 
country in the world, but in 1890 Mr. McKinley put it on the free list. It 
commenced to rise and rose until 1894, and then the Democrats put it on a 
duty basis and it came down. That shows a great many results entered into 
the price. 

ra We are going to ask you to come back tomorrow, to talk to us about 
rural credits and the operation of Government loans in the United States, and 
I am going to excuse you now because I want to ask Mr. Gilchrist, of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, some questions. 


Witness retired. 


Wituiam Gitcurist, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Gilchrist, what is your full name?—A. William Gilchrist. 

Q. In which department of the Government service are you engaged?—A., 
I am in the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Q. This afternoon a rather interesting question came up. We would like 
to know the different customs duties imposed upon agricultural implements 
going into France, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark. Have you brought the 
tariffs with you?—A. I have brought a statement with me. 

Q. Perhaps you had better read it—A. As a preliminary remark, I might 
say that in giving information about foreign tariffs we do not speak with the 
same certainty as a Canadian customs officer would speak to you. However, 
we consult the latest sources of information. 

Q. You believe what you have to be correct?—A. I believe it to be correct. 
In Great Britain agricultural implements were not dutiable; they were free. 
I may say that this inquiry was made with binders particularly in mind; I 
think that was the inquiry. In France in 1912 the duty on what is called there 
combined reapers and binders was, under the general tariff, 15 franes per 100 
kilogrammes, and 12 francs per 100 kilogrammes under the minimum tariff. I 
may say that that works out at $1.05 per 100 pounds minimum tariff and $1.31 
per 100 pounds under general tariff. 

[Mr. William‘ Gilchrist.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps some of the gentlemen here will tell us what a 
binder weighs; what does it weigh, Mr. Hammell? 


Mr. HaMMELL: About 1,500 pounds. 
The CuatrMan: Approximately 1,500 pounds. 
Mr. Garpiner: It depends upon the width. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 1,500 pounds at how much?—A. The minimum tariff of France on that 
particular item would apply to Canada, it would apply to the United States, 
and it would apply to England. I suppose you might consider the minimum 
tariff the rate; it works out at $1.05 per 100 pounds. 

Q. $15.75 on a machine?—A. In Germany the rate in 1912 was 4 marks 
per 100 kilogrammes; the same unit; that works out at about 43 cents per 100 
pounds; 434 cents, to be exact. 

Q. That is $6.45. All right, go ahead?—A. In Russia, reaping and bind- 
ing machines were free of duty. In Denmark the rate was 3 ore per kilo- 
gramme. That comes to about 364 cents per 100 pounds. 


Q. What would that be on 1,500? 
Mr. CaupweE.Lu: $4.75. 
Witness: About $5.47 I make it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To sum up, taking a reaper, the machine we are dealing with, as weigh- 
mg 1,500 pounds, the tariff on a machine going into France would be $15.75?— 
A. '¥es. 

Q. Going into Germany it would be how much?—A. I make it $6.65. No, 
it should be $6.45. 

Q. And into Denmark?—A. $5.45 or $5.47. 


Mr. Garpiner: Perhaps these machines were of a different class altogether. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A combined reaper?—A. It is just the particular way they are defined. 
In France the rate would apply to combined reapers and binders, regardless of 
their weight. Of course it is 12 francs per 100 kilogrammes; sometimes there 
is a different rate on a light or a heavy article, but in this case the rate is 12 
francs per 100 kilogrammes, regardless of whether it was a light or a heavy 
binder. 

Mr. Garpiner: In some of those European countries they would use what 
they call a reaper, while in other cases it might be a binder. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I make this suggestion? Mr. Gilchrist understands just what we 
want. Perhaps he would not mind translating into our currency the difference 
in the rates of duty in these three countries we are dealing with. The agricul- 
ture or trade returns will show what sorts of implements were shipped into those 
countries, will they not?—-A. Yes;4hey are in the Canadian Classification. We 
have to accept a classification in a foreign tariff, and it is not always possible 
to match the two. We describe it in our way and they do it in theirs. We have 
a great deal of difficulty sometimes in comparing and setting down the actual 
rate in a foreign country. However, the language in regard to these particular 
items is here. In France they describe the article in question as mowers, 
reapers, combined reapers and mowers, so it would cover anything of that class. 
In Germany they call it reaping machinery. The term is therefore broad. 

[Mr. William Gilchrist.1 
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By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. That would cover binders and mowers?—A. In Russia they call them 
reaping machines. In Denmark there is no doubt about what it means, because 
it says reapers, ploughs, harrows and other agricultural implements, the same 
rate. 

Mr. McKay: Would it be of interest to get the number of imports? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you then, Mr. Gilchrist, prepare for us a statement showing the 
amount of imports into those countries from Canada in 1912 and, as near as 
you can, the rates of duty?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are only interested in the articles exported from Canada to those 
countries.—A. All right sir. 

Mr. McKay: I suppose there is no way of comparing the prices paid here 
and there? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All agricultural implements?—A. Whether we exported them or not? 

Q. What we exported.—A. I understand now. 

Mr. HammMetu: Exported from Canada. 

Wirness: I could not compare the prices, Mr. McKay.. The Statistical 
Bureau would likely have the implements exported, the tariff entries the Cana- 
dian exporters would make when they shipped; they would have that in Cana- 
dian currency. The currency there would not present any difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you make as complete a statement as you can?—A. Certainly, Mr. 
Chairman. When do you want it? 

Q. As soon as you can get it—A. Would you expect it to-morrow? 

Q. No, not that early.—A. All right, sir. 

Mr. McKay: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we should hear the Massey- 
Harris people. 

The CHARMAN: Yes, certainly. I think that is only fair. 

Mr. McKay: We have heard the one side, I think now we should hear the 
other. 

The CHairMAN: We included the International Harvester Company, but 
they said it would take them a long time to prepare their statements. 

Shall we meet to-night, because if we do we will ask Mr. King to come 
back this evening. 

(Several Members: No.) 

The CuatrMan: All right. This Committee stands adjourned until to-mor- 
row, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


(The Committee adjourned at 5.50 p.m. Wedneseday, April 25, 1923, until 
Thursday, April 26, 1923, at 10 a.m.) 
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Hovusr or Commons, 
CommittTEr Room 268, 
TuHurspay, April 26, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 am., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 

The CuHarRMAN: The Committee will please come to order. The witness 
this morning is Mr. F. W. Pirie. 


F. W. Prrts, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you live?—A. Grand Falls, New Brunswick. 
Q. What business are you in?—A. Produce. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What line of produce do you handle chiefly?—A. Potatoes. 

Q. That is your chief line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your market at the present time?—A. We have not much 
of a market at the present time, with the exception of Cuba. 

Q. Would you tell us something about the conditions of shipping to Cuba? 
I think that is what we are most interested in. Have you good facilities for 
getting to the Cuban market?—-A. No, we have not, we are practically barred 
out—that is the smaller shippers are practically barred from the Cuban market. 

Q. Just tell us why?—A. Well, from St. John port, practically the only 
potatoes going from St. John port are shipped by the larger shippers, that is a 
sort of combine I call it, composed of Guy Porter, Hatfield & Company, C. E. 
Gallagher & Company, and the C. W. Clark Company, and I understand they 
have taken in a man named Esty from Woodstock. é 

Q. Recently?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the conditions that make it possible for a eombine or an 
organization to control the export of potatoes from the port of St. John?—A. 
Well, the only way they can ship from the port of St. John is to charter a vessel. 

Q. To charter a vessel for potatoes alone?—A. Yes, and it debars the 
smaller shipper, because he certainly cannot put on the quantity to charter a 
vessel. 

Q. You say it debars the smaller shipper. Those men you spoke of are 
some of the biggest shippers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they have had to band together to charter a vessel?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So the present condition makes it almost impossible for any one shipper 
to ship to Cuba?—A. He cannot, unless he charters a vessel. There are no 
regular sailings. 

Q. What effect has that had on the potato trade, the fact that only a few 
shippers have banded together to charter a vessel?—A. It shuts out the smaller 
shipper, and naturally gives the larger shipper control of the market. 

Q. Because of the fact that he cannot export, he must sell to those larger 
shippers who can export, I presume?—A. That is right. 

Q. How long has this existed?—-A. For about the last two years. 

Q. Since the Fordney Bill went into effect?—-A. Since the Fordney Bill 
went into effect. : 

Q. Previous to that Bill going into effect, where did you ship?—A. Most of 
our markets were in the States. 
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Q. And you shipped by carload?—A. Yes. 

Q. You must now ship by a vessel to Cuba, and the present arrangement 
is that there is no regular sailing, no vessel giving a regular sailing upon which 
you can put 1,000 or 500 sacks, or less than a full cargo?—A. Not from the 
port of St. John. 

Q. Is there any other port from which you can ship to Cuba?—A. By Bos- 
ton and New York. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why do you not ship by Boston?—A. It costs us from about 30 to 35 
cents per sack; that is 180 pounds or 3 bushels more than it would via the 
port of St. John. We have no way of competing with the larger shippers shipping 
that way. 

Q. But there are sailings by Boston by which you can ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it costs how much more?—A. 30 to 35 cents. 

Q. That means you cannot compete?—A. Not with the larger shippers in 
that market. 

Q. What do you suggest as a remedy for this condition?—A. A regular 
sailing from St. John. We have been advocating that the Government put on 
a service from St. John port to Havana, Cuba. 

Q. Would that mean that the Government would have to subsidize vessels? 
—A. Taking care of smaller lots; for instance, sailing every two weeks, a smaller 
ship could ship 500 or 1,000 sacks to any man who wished them down in Cuba. 

Q. You think that there would be plenty of cargo for a sailing of that kind? 
—A. I do not see why there would not be. 

Q. What size of ship do you propose should be put on?—A. Ships carrying 
cargoes down there now, carry from 8,000 to 12,000 sacks. 

Q. Is that when they are loaded entirely with potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would a line of steamers running regularly between St. John and Cuba 
have merchandise to carry other than potatoes?—A. Yes, there are some other 
commodities that go down there. 

Q. Taking into consideration the fact that there are other commodities 
to go down there as well as potatoes, could the smaller shippers provide every 
two weeks sufficient potatoes to make up a cargo?—A. I would say so, Mr. 
Chairman, for some months of the year. The season starts perhaps about the 
1st of October, and lasts until the latter part of April or May: 

@. You say there are four shippers who practically monopolize the trans- 
portation of potatoes to Cuba; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. Well, four, five or 
six. 

Q. Do they charter a vessel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they able to get together enough potatoes to keep that vessel run- 
ning regularly between Cuba and St. John, loaded with potatoes?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do they ever sail without a full cargo?—A. Not to my knowledge. ~ 

Q. So these four, five or six shippers are able to get enough New Brunswick 
potatoes to keep one vessel busy carrying potatoes from St. John to Havana? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let me ask this question: Would there be sufficient potatoes grown in 
New Brunswick for export to fill up another boat, that would make regular 
trips in the same way?—A. I would say so, yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything to prevent the smaller shippers from getting together 
and formnig a co-operative association, and chartering a boat for themselves? 
—A. Well, I do not know that they would; the other smaller shippers are quite 
small, and it would take perhaps ten or fifteen of them. 


(Mr. F. Pirie.] 
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Q. Could ten or fifteen of them provide enough potatoes to fill up a boat 
which would run regularly between Cuba and St. John, N.B.?—A. At times, I 
would say they could; without help, every two weeks they could provide a cargo. 

Q. Would they be able to find a cargo for a boat every two weeks the 
year round?—A. No, from the Ist of October, until the latter part of May; 
that is our shipping season. 

Q. Do the big combinations have boats running all the year round?—A. 
No, just in the shipping season. 

Q. You believe, that during the shipping season, there are sufficient 
potatoes grown and exported from New Brunswick outside of those handled by 
the large dealers, who are more or less an association, to provide a cargo for a 
steamer that would run regularly every two weeks?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You do not mean outside of those shipped by the big dealers. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is not the idea to prevent the big men from getting there?—A. No, no. 
Mr. CaLtpwetu: Mr. Chairman, the idea is to correct a condition whereby 
‘a few men can control the whole export of potatoes, which is the chief export, 
the same as wheat is from the West. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Do they control the price as well?—A. They will eventually. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What has been the effect on the price during the last two years while 
this condition has obtained?—-A. Well, the price obtained during the last two 
years, in fact, during the last three years, does not give a farmer a price to 
warrant growing potatoes. He is within 50 per cent of the price—I think he 
has been losing 50 per cent on every dollar’s worth of potatoes that he grows. 

Q. Let me get this clear: If the Government should put on a ship as you 
suggest, that means that the potatoes would go through the hands of the smaller 
shippers, instead of being shipped by the larger shippers?—A. More so than 
they are now. 

Q. That means that there are not sufficient potatoes outside of those now 
being shipped by the Big Four, to maintain that service?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you understand by that question. Explain your answer. I 
did not understand it. 
Q. As I understand this gentlemen, he figures that it will take just two boats 
to take care of the trade with regular sailings every two weeks. As it stands 
now there are sailings from St. John every two weeks. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Via Boston?—A. Via St. John; from St. John port to Havana. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. The reason I got on that point was toe I understood you to say that 
there would be sufficient potatoes to furnish another ship with all the potatoes 
they could carry, outside of what would be carried by the Big-4 just now. I 
understood Mr. Pirie to say that was so. He may have misunderstood my 


question. 
360 (Mr. F. Pirie.] 
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By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Do you think the possibility of organizing a warehouse and handling 
the product independently of the large shippers could control the situation? 
Why deal with them at all? Why do you not organize your own shipping 
facilities?—A. Because the shippers all have warehouses there now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. There is a feature—possibly you do not understand the shipping trade. 
In shipping hay or grain you must have frost-proof warehouses all along the line 
to protect these cargoes. The men in the business have those warehouses, and 
in a great many cases it would be hard to get space to build those warehouses. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us bring that out from the witness. There has been a suggestion 
made by Mr. Elliott that the potato growers of New Brunswick should do 
certain things in connection with potatoes what other agricultural producers 
have done in connection with apples, in connection with wheat and in connection 
with other things. Are there any difficulties standing in the way of the carrying 
out of such a scheme?—A. There is nothing standing in the way of organizing 


that I can see, of the farmers organizing. 
Q. I understand that you require frost-proof warehouses to handle it?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. Would a Farmers’ Association like that find it easy either to get possession 


of the frost-proof warehouses that are now in existence or to put up others?— 
A. No, there is nothing standing in the way that I can see, with the exception of 
finance. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Would it not be possible if the Government—I do not like Government 
assistance—if the Government were to build these warehouses as they did the 
cold storage plants in the country, why would that not be workable? 


Hon. Mr. MotHErweE.u: I think I can give some assistance in regard to 
warm storage. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What were the conditions at St. John previous to last year, for potatoes, 
for example?—A. That combine controlled the only frost-proof warehouse in 
St, John. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. From your knowledge then, during the shipping season, which extends 
over several months, could the vessels of the Canadian Government Marine 
carry potatoes from St. John?—A. Yes, I think they could. 

Q. With such a scheme everybody would get a fair chance to ship goods?— 
AY Yes: 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there any return cargo from Cuba?—A. Yes, there is some return 
eargo from Cuba, but I do not know how much. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There would be raw sugar?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have a big refinery at St. John, N.B.?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. F. Pirie.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And fruit?—A. And fruit. 

Q. There is another feature of it; do you know anything about the con- 
ditions in Cuba for handling potatoes? It has been reported that there has 
been a combine in Cuba that handles about two-thirds of the potatoes in Cuba? 
—A. That is so, I understand. 

Q. It has been reported that the combine in Cuba refused to accept any 
potatoes off a vessel landing in Cuba, if they are potatoes shipped for any 
independent dealer in Cuba?—A. I understand that is so. I do not know it to 
be a fact, but there is considerable talk about it. 

Q. And the people shipping from New Brunswick deliver all the potatoes to 
the combine in Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any communications from independent buyers in Cuba 
wanting to buy potatoes?—A. Yes, we get letters in every mail from indepen- 
dents asking for consignments of potatoes, but they would have to be shipped 
via Boston. 

Q. In smaller lots than shiploads?—A. Yes. 

Q. In order to ship those people you would have to ship via Boson and 
the freight would be so much higher than the freight from St. John as to prevent 
your doing that?—-A. We could not. 

Q. Therefore there is no competition in the market in Cuba practically 
for our potatoes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think this regular sailing from St. John would overcome that 
now?—A. I do. 


The CuarrMan: Have him just explain how it would overcome it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Would you tell the Committee how to overcome it. If a man in Cuba 
wanted to buy 5,000 sacks from you, you cannot ship them now?—A. No, we 
could not compete with the other larger shippers. 

Q. You have to ship from Boston and put them on ships sailing out of 
American ports as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had a regular sailing out of St. John, and if a man wanted 500 
or 1,000 sacks, do you think you would you be able to sell them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would make competition among the buyers in Cuba 
for our potatoes that we do not get now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the prices paid in Cuba for potatoes this year? 
—A. We get reports back from Cuba. Of course it varies. $4.50, $4.25 per 180 
pounds. 

Q. Has there been much variation in the price in Cuba this season, since 
last October up to the present time?—A. Not very much. 

Q. I thought there was quite a variation?—A. Well, it all depends on what 
you figure variation. From $3.50 to $4.50 would be the variation. 

Q. There has been that much variation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that variation reflected in our prices in New Bruswick from time 
to time?—A. The price in New Brunswick started out last fall at 65 cents 
per barrel, that is two bushels and three pecks, and it has gradually increased 
to $1 up until a month ago. 

Q. Had it never been above $1 until a month ago?—A. No, not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. There has been a sharp increase in prices just recently?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cause of that?—A. The American market. 

Q. Were there too many potatoes in New Brunswick to ship at the time 
the price went up?—A. No, very few; practically cleaned up. 

3—603 [Mr. F. Pirie.] 
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Q. I believe you live very close to the American boundary?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any difference in growing potatoes in New Brunswick and in 
Maine?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where can they be grown the cheaper, would you say?—A. Maine. 
Q. Would you tell us why?—A. For several reasons. Fertilizer is higher. 
Q. About what is the difference in price, taking one year with another. 


By the Chairman: 
Fertilizer is higher in New Brunswick?—A. $8 and $10 a ton higher. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. From $8 to $10 a ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. How about machinery?—A. It is higher. 25 to 35 per cent higher in 


New Brunswick. 
Q. Than it is in Maine?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. And the cost of land?—A. The cost of land is a little cheaper. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. In New Brunswick?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. I think you can answer that question. Because they can- 
not produce potatoes at the same cost. 

Q. Can they sell them to as good advantage in New Brunswick?—A. No. 

Q. I understand you live close to the American boundary and you buy 
Canadian and American potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Many of the potaoes grown in Maine are hauled over to New Brunswick 
to be shipped because they are nearer to the railroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time what is the difference in price between Canadian 
and American potatoes?—A. 85 cents. 

Q. That is, you have separate warehouses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just along side?—A. Yes. 

Q. Loaded on the same track?—A. Yes. 

Q. You pay the American farmer how much more?—A. From 85 cents to 
$1 a barrel more. 

Q. And it costs the New Brunswick Farmer a good deal more to erow?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I think that would answer the question as to why land was dearer in 
Maine than in New Brunswick?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. What is the price of labour in the United States? It should be higher. 
—A.: Practically the same, the labour cost in the United States, in the farming 
section of Maine, in Aristook County. 

Q. We will say in that potato belt, Aristook County, if the farmer did 
not pay as much as the Maine farmer, what would happen? Would he get the 
help?—A. No. 

Q. He is compelled to pay that price for his labour on account of the fact 
that the Maine farmer is able to pay?—A. He would step across the line. 


© 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In fact a good many people have done that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You find many people have left your section of New Brunswick to go 
into the State of Maine in the last year?—A. They are moving out all the 
time. 

Q. Would they be town people or farmers?—A. Farmers. 

(Mr. F. Pirie.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is becoming of their farms?—A. There are a great many of them 
laying idle. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are these people who are moving out taking up farming in Maine?—A. 
Yes, those who can buy farms. In many cases the finances of some of the 
people are exhausted and they start out and get disgusted with the country 
entirely and are trying it over there. 

Q. They are leaving because they are broke? Is that the idea?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Could you tell us any thing that would remedy this condition; supposing 
the duty was taken off fertilizer what effect would it have?—A. It would have 
a certain amount of effect; they use half a ton to the acre; it would mean five 
dollars. 

Q. Does he use that much usually, or more or less?—A. They use as high 
as 1,500 pounds to a ton to the acre. 

Q. That would make from $8 to $10 an acre in growing potatoes just on 
account of duty on fertilizer?—A. Yes, from $8 to $10 increase just in the 
fertilizer alone. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A farmer will have how many acres of potatoes in your part of the 
world?—A. Ten to twenty acres. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You grow some potatoes yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many?—A. Fifty acres. 

Q. That would mean between $400 and $500 difference on your fertilizer 
bill; you would have to pay four to five hundred dollars more for your fertilizer 
than you would if you were farming in Maine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your machinery would cost you more?—A. Yes. 

i And your help would cost you just as much?—A. Practically just as 
muc 

Q. If vou did not pay them as much they would not stay with you, they 
would go to Maine?—A. Yes. 


: ne How far do you live from the American boundary?—A. A mile and a 
alf. 


By the Chairmen: 


Q. I understand that the chemicals of which fertilizers are composed come 
into the country free, do they not??—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. There is no sales tax; why are they cheaper in the United States than 
in Canada if there is no duty and no sales tax? Could these fertilizers be 
mixed in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. If the farmers get organized and have co-operative powers don’t you 
think they could mix their own fertilizers and this difference would disappear? 
—. There may be ways to bring about the disappearing, but it has not been 
up to the present. 


Bu Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The farmers are buying some chemicals at the present time and mixing 
them themselves?—A. Yes. The trouble with the chemicals I think, the reason 
for that is that chemicals are cash, and they have been putting out the mixed 
fertilizers on credit, payments in the fall; the stuff is mixed in different factories. 
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_ Q. It happens in this world that the man who needs to be able to get cash 


prices the most generally has not got the cash to avail himself of those sort of 
prices?.--A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell. 


Q. At the present the farmers in your locality who employ fertilizer to 
grow potatoes this year, are they in a position to pay cash for chemicals?—A. 
Not over 25 per cent. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. How does the local price of potatoes in New Brunswick compare with 
the local price in Maine close to you?—A. I would say 85 cents to $1 a barrel— 
that is two bushels and three pecks. 

Q. Does the price compare with the American potatoes?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Before you leave the fertilizer question, those farmers that you say 
cannot buy because they have no security, is there no way they can finance 
to buy chemicals?—A. The last thing is their security has been exhausted with 
the fertilizer companies already. 

Q. A company who sells them mixed fertilizer must see some hope of getting 
a return for it?—A. They are not selling them the mixed fertilizer this year; 
they are not selling them any. 

Q. You told us the difference between the mixed fertilizer and chemicals 
was that they could not pay cash for the chemicals, and the mixed fertilizer 
they give them time?—A. Up until this year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is the reason they are not selling them this year?—-A. They have 
not got the credit; they are not worth enough to advance them fertilizer on 
credit. 

Q. They formerly were worth enough to get it on credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been the cause of this decline in their credit?—A. The potato 
market I would say. 

Q. That is, I think you told us, that the farmers have not been getting 
more than 50 per cent of the cost of growing potatoes for three years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore they have gone in debt so far that their credit is exhausted as 


well as their finances?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman. 
Q. Is this merely a temporary condition do you think?—A. No. 
Q. Would a system which enables the farmer to borrow some money on 
reasonable terms be a real help to him?—A. Yes, sir. . 
Q. Have you looked into the matter of rural credits at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Are your farmers able to go to the bank and get credit to-day—we will 
say a farmer who is not deeply involved, is it the policy of the banks in your 
town to loan a farmer money on a note, even farmers who are worth some 
property?—A Well, he has to be worth considerable to get a small loan. 

Q. Do you know what rate of interest he pays?—A. Seven per cent. 
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By Mr. Robinson: 


@. Has there been any co-operative movement among the farmers at all? 
—A. Yes, the United Farmers of New Brunswick organized about three years 
ago I think. 

Q. Yor what purpose?—A. They run their own stores, their own groceries, 
drygoods stores in the different towns. 

Q. Was there ever any attempt made at co-operative buying of these fer- 
tilizers for mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. They had that?—A. They did it about three years ago; it did not prove 
a success; they bought potatoes about three years ago, two or three years ago, 
three years ago I think, and in every branch they lost money. 

Q. Were you a member of that co-operative association?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not a speculator by yourself now?—A. I do not just quite 
understand. 


. a You spoke about buying potatoes; are you a potato buyer yourself?— 
. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There was one other point I wanted to cover: do you ever ship potatoes 
anywhere except to Cuba now?—A. We ship them to Ontario or Quebec, to 
Montreal considerably. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in shipping to Ontario or to Quebec at the 
present time in regard to your freight rates? How do your freight rates com- 
pare with 1914?—A. The freight rates are 100 per cent over what they were in 
1914; the rate from Grand Falls to Montreal in 1914 was 17 cents a hundred ; 
the freight rate now is 344 cents. 

Q. I see that evidence was given last year by another shipper, Mr. Porter. 
Then your freight rate would be more than 100 per cent higher to that point?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Does that hamper you in shipping to Montreal?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It reduces the price you can pay to the farmer by that much?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. If that rate were reduced it would relieve the situation some?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Have you any reason to believe there is an understanding existing 
between these dealers at the present time, these shippers that are able to ship 
to Cuba?—A. You mean the larger shippers? 

Q. Yes, is there any agreement as to price fixing?—A. I do not know as 
to price fixing; that would be a pretty hard question to find out. 

Q. Do you think so?—A. No, I do not know that I would go that far. 

Q. Do you think there is any understanding or agreement existing in the 
Cuban market working in conjunction with these shippers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would not you assume from that that these men were in a ring on 
this side in New Brunswick working to control the price?—A. Yes, I certainly 
do. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it the same men who control both ends?—A. They are interested down 
in Cuba, I understand, the same men, the larger shippers from New Brunswick 
are interested. 

Q. Interested in the selling organization in Cuba?—A. With this trust they 


call it in Cuba. 
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Q. I would like to know what the difference is between what the New 
Brunswick grower gets and the Cuban consumer pays. You buy your potatoes 
from McGee, a grower in New Brunswick; tell us what you pay for the freight 
to St. John, and the freight from St. John to Cuba, and then what the Cuban 
consumer pays, if you please?—-A. I do not think their profits have been exces- 
sive up until the present time, because they have not gained higher control. 

Q. I ask you to tell us what the price was to the grower in New Bruns- 
wick?—A. To-day or from last fall? They started out at 65 cents per barrel 
last fall. 

Q. Then the freight to St. John?—A. 194 cents. 

Q. The ocean freight from St. John to—?A. That 194 cents is 100 
pounds, and you have 65 cents per barrel down there, no doubt. 

Q. What would it be per barrel?—A. 34 or 35 cents. 

Q. From St. John to Cuba per barrel again?—A. 70 cents. 

Q. Any other expenses?—A. Yes, there is wharfage charge. 

Q. Let us have the whole thing?—A. That is, St. John wharfage charge 
you have down; now there is the Cuba wharfage charge, duty. 

Q. How much?—A. The duty is 60 cents a sack, 180 pounds. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That would be 55 cents on the barrel we are speaking. of. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the Cuba wharfage?—A. Roughly, about 10 cents. 

Q. What do these potatoes come to in Cuba, $4.50 do you say?—A. They 
vary from $3.25 to $4.50 a sack. 

Q. Would you say $3.25 at the same time that your 65 cents prevailed in 
New Brunswick?—A. Yes, I think that was about the market down there at 
that time. 

Q. And the highest you paid, do you say $1?—A. Yes. 

Q. I get a total of $2.36, Mr. Chairman, including all these charges— 

The CuarrMaNn: That it costs— 

Mr. Sates: To lay the potatoes down in Cuba. 

The Cuarrman: Counting in the Cuba duty? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, and Cuba wharfage charge, St. John wharfage charge and 
the freight. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. There is one discrepancy you are figuring on the barrel of 165 pounds, 
and they sell it by 180 pound sack in Cuba; there is a little discrepancy in 
price there?—A. Yes, and the cost of the bag; you had better put in 25 cents. 

The CuairMAN: Let us make the proper allowances, and then we will see. 

Mr. Sates: Allowing for the difference, allowing for you to pay your dollar 
on the New Brunswick car, I get $2.94, as against $4.50. I put in everything 
you told me. 

Mr. CatpweE.u: There is 14 cent sack insurance. 

Mr. Ropinson: $4.50 is the highest price. 

Mr. Sates: And $1 is the highest price paid in Cuba. 

Wirness: I have included that. 

Mr. Sates: Allowing a few cents more, I get $2.954. That is, those pota- 
toes are worth $4.50 in Cuba probably, and the man who handles them on paper 


in an office gets $1.50, and the man who grows them $1. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Speaking about regulating prices, do these men all pay the same price, 
at the same point? Supposing some other shipper saw a car loaded at the same 
time that they are being shipped out, are they inclined to drive him out?—A. 
They raise the price 10 or 15 cents for the time being. 

Q. At that point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever raise it at one point, and decrease it at another? Sup- 
posing there is competition at one point, and no competition at some other 
point, have you ever known them to raise it at one point and decrease it at 
another point?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the same day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does each of these buyers buy at the same point, or several points? 
Did each have a buyer at the same point?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they each buy at possibly different points along the railway?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing an independent buyer, outside of this combination, has sold 
a car and begins to load, are they inclined to raise the price on him at that 
point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you known them to drop it at some other point?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You are a buyer yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Give us your own experience, buying in competition with these men 
you understand to be a combine.—A. I am a very small buyer. I have five 
warehouses, but one of these warehouses is at a point in competition with those 
other buyers, and when the price gets too high for me there, they try to drive 
me out. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You quit buying?—A. Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You sell potatoes direct?—A. Yes. I shipped or sold Este, who has been 
taken into this combine recently. They have sold him considerable this year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you sold him since he went into this alleged combine?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Do you expect to sell him?—A. No. 

Q. Well now, you told us this, that it is to the disadvantage of the farmers 
to have this rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you were buying at a certain point, and you are known as an 
independent buyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the farmers will be selling to you, and then if the ring forces you 
a little, the farmers will leave you and go to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they kept on selling to you at a price you could afford to pay at that 
time, they would help to draw themselves from the ring?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why don’t they do that?—A. Show them five cents more. 

Q. And they leave you and place themselves in the hands of this ring 
again?—A. This ring first was composed of three large shippers, and any other 
of the shippers that bothered them, well, they have taken them in gradually, 
one at a time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They will take you in by and by?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. You will be the next victim?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What did you sell your potatoes to Este at?—A. One dollar a barrel. 
Q. You bought some of them at 65 cents?—A. No, sir. This was some 
time after Christmas time and the price was 80 to 85 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was that price per barrel too much?—A. I broke even. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is, it cost you the difference to pack them?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the difference between what they cost ydu and what you sold 
to Este, gross?—-A. Ten cents a sack, 
Q. And that was absorbed in your overhead charges, and the expense you 
were put to?—A. Yes. The sack alone cost 144 or 15 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you know how many bushels of potatoes were grown in Cuba last 
season?—A. From ten to fifteen million bushels. 
Q. Two bushels to a barrel?—A. Two bushels and three pecks. 


Q. Tell us how many barrels. We have been talking about barrels all the 
time?—A. Four million barrels. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I think the estimate was for export. It was for export you were 
speaking?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Fifty cents a barrel—that is a couple of million dollars that someone is 
evidently picking up. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You spoke about a number of farmers leaving the land and going 
elsewhere. About what percentage do you think are doing that, just roughly, 
3 per cent, 4 per cent, or 5 per cent?—A. About 5 per cent. 

Q. Has that been due to their growing potatoes exclusively?—A. Yes, I 
would blame it a lot on their growing potatoes exclusively. 

Q. They throw up their hands endeavouring to grow up potatoes? Have 
any of them tried anything else?—A. Well, they are going into other commodities 
more this year than they have in the past. 

Q. Does this fertilizer unfit the soil to some extent from growing other crops 
than potatoes?—A. It makes the soil better, I would say. 

Q. It does not unfit it. It can grow serials, and grass and corn?—A. Oh, 
yes. There is no corn grown down there, but considerable hay. 

Q. Why do they grow potatoes at a loss, when they can diversify in some 
other articles which are a prime necessity and demand in the British market?— 
A. The British market is taking our hay from New Brunswick, and allowing 
the farmer nine to ten dollars a ton, pressed. 

Q. What about unpressed? Now, for instance, out West we are married 
to wheat growing. In some districts they diversify, but it is hard to break 
away, you have you farm organized, and your equipment for wheat growing. Is 
that the situation with regard to potatoes in New Brunswick? You have carried 
on. They have been doing it all these years, and they do not like to break 
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away without hoping that something else will turn up to revive the market?—A. 
They have equipped themselves with machinery to grow potatoes. 
Q. They do not like to part with it? I can understand that. There should 
be a remedy some way. You think the remedy is to go into debt more?—A. No. 
Q. I think you said that they could get more credit?—-A. They have to 
get credit to get fertilizer. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Do you have many farmers who grow nothing but potatoes?—A. Oh, no. 
Do you have any farmers who grow nothing but potatoes?—A. Very 


What else do they grow?—A. Oats, hay. 
Some stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, speaking of the price of hay to the farmer in New Brunswick, $8 
or $9 a ton, pressed, does the farmer pay for pressing?—A. Yes. | 

Q. How much?—A. $3. 

Q. He has to port the parcel?—A. I would call that $3, as covering the total 
pressed charge. 

Q. Then he has to haul the hay to the car?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much would that be worth?—A. Fifty cents a ton. 

Q. That is, $3.50 from $10 would give him $6.50 for his hay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that pay him?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How much hay per acre?—-A. A ton and a half to two tons. Two tons 
is an extra good crop. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That would be about the average?—A. Yes. 

Q. They grow a bigger crop of hay on ground that has previously grown 
potatoes a year before?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much more?—A. Almost double. 

Q. Partly on account of the fertilizer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of seed do you use for hay?—A. Timothy and clover. 

Q. Would it not be for one after your potato crop you would have no crop 
of hay at all?—A. We seed it down with oats. 

The CHAIRMAN: We very seldom summer fallow land in Eastern Canada. 


Mr. CaLtDwELL: We never do. 


Q. 

Q. 
few. 

ay 

Q. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are just one or two questions that I want to ask you, because I 
know you are in a hurry to get away. I think you stated that farm labour in 
New Brunswick working on these potato farms was paid about the same as 
paid in Maine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with the district that grows potatoes in Maine?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do they have any union there among farm labourers, which raises the 
wages in Maine?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Would you know of it if there such?—A. I would think so. 

Q. Does the farmer and his family work in Maine the same as the farmer 
and his family in New Brunswick work?—A. Yes. 

Q. They might not work quite so skilfully, or quite so hard, but they work? 


—A. Yes. 
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Q. There is really no difference between the farmer in Maine and the farmer 
in New Brunswick, as far as the work is concerned?—A. No. 

Q. They pay taxes in Maine—municipal taxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay the same municipal taxes in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, but 
the taxes are higher in New Brunswick. 

Q. Very much higher?—A. They have a different system of taxation. 
There, townships are four, five, or six miles square. Our towns take in the 
town proper. 

Q. What would you think would be the difference in cost of production 
between Maine and New Brunswick? Where could you raise potatoes cheaper, 
taking all these facts into consideration?—A. Well, for fertilizer and ma- 
chinery— 

Q. It is cheaper in Maine?—A. Yes. 

Q. The taxes are a little higher in New Brunswick, and the land is a little 
cheaper in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, the land may be a little cheaper in some 
sections. 

Q. What would be the difference in cost per acre for the same quality or 
land?—A. A $5,000 farm in New Brunswick may bring $6,000 or $7,000 in 
Maine according to location, you know. 

Q. You refer to a 150-acre farm in both cases?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Have you devoted any energy to growing certified seed potatoes for 
export?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is good business?—A. Yes. 


Tuomas W. King, recalled and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. King, while you were in the United States you devoted a good deal 
of time and attention, I understand, to the different financial schemes that the 
American Government put forth to aid agriculure in that country?—A. Yes. 

Q. We would like you, sir, to give us in outline, without going into too much 
detail, what those schemes were and, as far as you can say, how they have 
operated.—A. Perhaps I had better begin by saying a word or two about the 
condition I found there and the various remedies that were proposed, some of 
which were tried and some adopted. I got there in the spring of 1921. The 
crop of 1920 had been the most expensive crop, I suppose for grain the most 
costly. Before it was harvested, or by the time it was harvested, there was a 
spectacural fall in the prices of all agricultural products; prices went to a very 
low level, and there was practically no demand. The potato growers in Maine 
claimed that they were cutting up their potatoes for fertilizing purpose, while 
down south they were offered $10 a bale for their cotton. 

Q. What was the ordinary normal price?—A. The price to-day is $30. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many pounds are there in a bale of cotton?—A. 500 pounds, I 
think. Hides were almost worthless. I saw letters where farmers had shipped 
in a hide and got back three or four postage stamps, the cost of selling using 
up the small amount he got. The price of grain was low, and the demand was 


sluggish; the wool market had gone all to pieces, the sugar beet factories were 
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closed, and the banks generally were forcing the farmers to sell or to dump on 
that depressed market. The farmers, being desperately hard up, bought nothing, 
and that reacted on the merchant and the manufacaurer. At that time I think 
5,000,000 men—5,000,000 people at least—were out of employment, so that a 
hi real crisis seemed to be before the country. 

Q. What was the last thing you said?—-A. I said there were 5,000,000 
people out of work. Rightly or wrongly, the panic was blamed on the Federal 
Reserve Bank system. They have in the United States a great credit monopoly. 
It is Government owned and Government operated, but it is none the less a 
monopoly. When you look at the banking system superficially, it appears very 
different from the Canadian system. There are 30,000 banks in the United 
States, and perhaps less than a score here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have seventeen now.—A. Yes. Our banks here have a vast number 
} of branches; there they have no branch banks. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


, Q. Is every bank a separate institution?—A. A unit, that is, in theory, 
i but those Federal Reserve Banks, twelve in number, controlled by a central 
-board and acting in unison, those twelve original banks have something like 
15,000 member banks. Those small banks take a little stock in the Federal 
Reserve System, use the Federal Reserve Bank for their reserve and go to it 
for their rediscounting and credit. The Federal Reserve Bank is a State bank 
to issue and re-issue discounts; they take no deposits except from the banks 
and the Government, they take no deposits from the public whatever; they go 
into the market and buy bills, but their principal business is rediscounting for 
the member banks. So that a small bank in a busy town having discount notes 
is liquidating paper for thirty, sixty or ninety days, and it is going to loan a 
large amount of money, far beyond its capital, because it can go and get the 
: money for it from the banker and rediscount. It must of course endorse the 
: paper and become liable for it. 

That system on the whole has worked admirably for the merchant and 
for the manufacturer. It dealt with thirty, sixty and ninety day paper. The 
merchant who wants to buy straw hats for instance would have a bill for straw 
hats. He would go to the local bank and show that he could get those hats, 
turn them over in six weeks, give a note for sixty days, get the money, and when 
he made his turnover and sold the hats he would come back and pay the bank. 

The trouble with the farmer was that he could not make his turnover in 
thirty days, sixty days or ninety days; he often required a year or longer before 
he could sow his crop, harvest it, thresh it, freight it and sell it. The com- 
mercial banks simply could not give him the banking accommodation he needed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Even with the help of the Federal Reserve System?—A. No, sir, because 
the Federal Reserve System was a commercial bank. They are only allowed 
to rediscount paper having a maturity of not more than ninety days. : There 
was an exception grafted on that they might discount farm paper with six 
months maturity, but I do not think they want to do that. Universally the 
banks are run by experienced, skilful bankers, and they have certain what they 
consider rules of good banking. They undoubtedly made things very easy for 
the merchant, the manufacturer and the ordinary business man, whose turnover 
was a short one. Now, the Government undertook to help the farmers by loan- 
ing them money on land for a long time, at cheap rates and with an easy method 
of repayment. A man could borrow say $1,000 at 6 per cent; he paid $35 every 
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six months, that is, he paid the interest and one per cent over. ‘The Govern- 
ment bank amortized that excess payment so that after a certain number of 
years the man’s debt was entirely paid off. : 

Q. What did you say he paid $35 every six months for?—A. He paid 7 
per cent instead of 6 per cent every six months. 

Q. On $1,000?—A. I took $1,000 as a simple sum. Of course he could pay 
off the principle. He could by simply paying $35 every six months finally wipe 
out his $1,000 debt and have the mortgage cancelled. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How many years would it take?—-A. Possibly forty years. There were 
ten- and twenty-year plans. I merely took that as an illustration of the forty 
years he had it at 7 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. It would not take forty years, would it?—A. Perhaps thirty years. 
They have any number of plans; they can pay in any way they like. The idea 
was that a farmer could borrow this money on his land and pay it off in a very 
easy way; he would not be pressed, and would not be embarrassed at all. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Could he shorten the time up if he wanted to?—A. Yes, he could pay it 
off. That proved an enormous success, a success to the farmer and a success to 
the Government. In point of fact the farmers now practically control the system, 
and some people think that the Government ought to step out altogether and turn 
it over to them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you please explain the machinery whereby those credits became 
available for the individual farmer?—A. The unit was what they called a 
National Loan Association; it had to consist of farmers actually living on the land 
and deriving the bulk of their income from farming operations. I think perhaps 
ten farmers could form an Association, but everyone had to be a prospective 
borrower. Of course they were all freeholders—they owned land. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Did they pool their credit, was each member responsible?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are going on to explain that?—A. There was no unlimited liability 
—you could not get farmers to do that on this Continent. They formed this 
Association and the Association made the loan. The member applied to the 
Association, the Association looked over the land; it could not loan more than 
fifty per cent of the value of the land, or more than twenty per cent of the value 
of the improvements. If they thought it was a reasonable loan, they went to 
the Government Land Bank—there were twelve regional land banks, modelled 
somewhat on the Federal Reserve System, with a central Board at Washington, 
with say twelve different banks in different parts of the country. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You mean twelve regions for the whole of the United States?—A. Yes. 
Every loan, every borrower had to take 5 per cent of the stock of the bank. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of the stock of the Association, or of the bank?—A. Of the bank. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Of the regional bank?—A. It is all one system, the idea being that in 
time the farmers would own the system, the modern system, that it was bound to 
be a money-making system, and they wanted the farmers at large to be interested 
in it. The Land Bank would have the property appraised, to see that it was a 
provident loan, and they would rediscount the note and mortgage for the little 
local unit Association; they would rediscount against that rediscounted paper. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, Mr. King; before you pass to that point, you say they redis- 
counted the mortgage and the nete?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do I understand in the first place the individual farmer gives a mortgage 
and his note to his local Association?—A. Exactly, and the local Association 
applies for the rediscount. 

Q. To the Land Bank?—A. To the Land Bank. The Land Bank of course 
had a little margin of capital to begin with, because the Government took a certain 
amount of stock and paid for it, but they got their funds by using debentures 
against those rediscounted notes and mortgages. Those debentures have been 
exceedingly popular with the investing public; at the last sale that was made they 
sold for under 5 per cent, and the whole sale was made in two hours; it was largely 
overbid. Here is a school teacher in Maine, who has $1,000; she cannot go out 
to Kansas and find a farmer and lend him the thousand dollars, but she can go 
to the post office or anywhere else and buy a thousand dollar debenture issued by 
the Land Bank. The Land Bank would pay her 5 per cent, the farmer pays 
6 per cent, so you can see that there is a tremendous profit the bank is getting 
for this service. 

Q. The spread is hardly as great as our banks pay to our depositors and 
charge to the public?—A. No; of course it was not designed to make money for 
the Government, it was designed to be a prosperous concern that the farmers 
themselves could eventually take over. 

Q. Let me ask this question; does the Government guarantee these deben- 
tures?—-A. No, sir, it does not. Of course I think there are moral obligations of 
the Government, and I think the public rather take that view, and they are 
exempt from all taxation, which of course makes them saleable and at a lower 
rate. The man who buys a debenture has the security of a note and a mort- 
gage given by a farmer, he has the endorsement of the local Association, he has 
the margin of capital with which the Land Bank commenced to do business, 
he has a huge profit which runs up into large figures, the profit the bank is 
making as a middleman, paying the school teacher 5 per cent and getting from 
the farmer 6 per cent. 

Q. Does the Land Bank endorse the note of the farmer?—A. They ear- 
mark them; they ear-mark them for the debentures, but they do not back the 
notes and mortgages. 

Q. The note and the mortgage come to a standstill?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Land Bank?—-A. In the Land Bank. 

Q. And against the aggregate of the notes and mortgages of the farmers, 
endorsed by their local Association and deposited in the coffers of the Land 
Bank, the Land Bank issues these debentures?—A. They issue debentures. 

Q. An issue of debentures would cover all the notes at that time in the 
Land Bank, and any special debenture is ear-marked as securéd, being ear- 
marked for such and such a mortgage?—A. Well, the design is that these are 
getting cheaper all the time, selling at a higher price; to put it in another way, 
the idea is to only charge the farmer one per cent more than they actually pay 
for the money. 

[Mr. Thomas King.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I would like to ask a question right here; does that one per cent pay 
for the administration charges, the expense of administering this Land Bank? 
—A. Yes; they are very slight. 

Q. That is rather interesting, because a witness appeared before the Bank- 
ing Committee and said they paid that rate for deposits and could not loan for 
less than 9 per cent and come out even.—A. He probably was not loaning on 
first mortgages only up to fifty per cent of the value of the land, it would be in 
more or less a speculative way. My impression is, although I am not sure, that 
the savings banks of Massachusetts did take long time savings at 4 per cent and 
loaned them out on gilt-edged mortgages at 6 per cent. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. I understood you to say a moment ago that the notes and mortgages put 
into the Land Bank were ear-marked; is that right?—A. They are pledged for 
the debentures, yes, and every Land Bank is liable on the debentures issued 
by the other Land Bank. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Who appraises the farmer’s assets, under this system?—A. The Land 
Bank sends out a skilful appraiser. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do the local Associations have appraisers or valuators?—A. I suppose 
they do, but the local associations are mainly composed of borrowers and 
neighbours, who are supposed to know what the land is worth. The Bank makes 
a very careful appraisement. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Of what value is the appraisal of the local Association of the farmer’s 
mortgages and notes?—A. Well, their capital stock is up; with every rediscount 
they take five per cent of the stock, and that stock is very good stock indeed. 

Q. That would be available?—A. Yes, that would be available. As: a 
matter of fact the transactions have been so numerous and so large that the 
requirement of taking 5 per cent is gradually getting a majority of the stock. 
I think now the majority of the stock is in the hands of the farmers, but the 
Government by common consent almost administers the system. There is no 
reason why they could not step out to-morrow, because properly run it cannot 
help but do well, and it is doing well. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How is that stock issued, in what amounts is it issued; take a farmer 
who wants to make a loan, he has to take 5 per cent of the stock, how much 
money has he to invest?—-A. If he borrows $1,000 and buys $50 worth of stock, 
the local Association subscribes for it. “ 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. It is kept out of his loan?—A. I don’t think so; I think the man is 
supposed to have $50. Of course the Association buys the stock, and I suppose 
they would get it from him. Some of these Associations become quite large 
and are carrying on more or less a banking business on the side, nothing at all 
to do with the mortgage scheme; they do not use that money, but it brings 
together a vast number of farmers, and they often stay together for that purpose. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do they have offices?—A. The law provides that they shall appoint a 


Secretary-Treasurer, whom they may or may not pay. I think when they first 
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started they do not pay anything, but an Association of that kind might grow 
and bring a great many farmers together, they have no money to handle, they 
simply have the stock in the bank. 

Q. But they do approve or refuse every application made to them?—A. 
Actually they must underwrite or endorse the loan or mortgage. The Land 
Bank does not deal with the individual farmer, it deals with the Association. 
They rediscount against the mortgage for the Association, and later on, every 
six months, the payments are made. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does the local Association pool its credit with the Land Bank; are the 
members of these local Associations answerable for those loans to the Bank?—A. 
Not the members, an Association itself is, but of course the only property the 
Association has is the stock they own of the Bank. 

Q. And their liability is limited to the stock they have?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


@. And each Association is a limited company or a limited Association in 
itself, incorporated?—A. Well, to that extent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Their liability is limited to the amount of stock they have in it?—A. 


Yes 


Q. Which is five per cent of the loans?—A. Five per cent, but there are 
many loans running up to large amounts, and in time an association becomes 
the owner of a considerable amount of stock, and it is a very good stock. The 
point now is, whether they might not just as well take it over. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. What is the nature of the credits sanctioned by this system; what is the 
length of the credits and the nature of the credits; what is their purpose, I 
mean—I am viewing it from the agricultural viewpoint altogether?—A. The 
money must: be borrowed for agricultural purposes. 

Q. Do you mean, to buy more land, to buy fertilizers, to buy live stock 
and so on?-—A. They go into some details; they can use a percentage of it for 
improvements, but not all of it. I think there is a percentage for implements 
perhaps, but no percentage for stock. But the money must be borrowed for 
farming business. He cannot borrow $1,000 to go out and gamble with. 


by Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is he controlled in any way in the expenditure of that borrowed money? 
--A. Oh yes, I think he makes out his application, and these things are all 
stated. ‘The local association goes over it, and the money is applied in that 
way. 

By M7. Sales: 

Q. The safety of the system that you have, is that these ten local men or 
more, who are living near him, can keep a check on what he is doing with his 
money?—A. They are honest. The money is borrowed in good faith for use 
in that business, as farmers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They are all honest farmers down south of the line?—A. I think the 
farmer generally is more honest than the people living in the city. 
The Carman: As to living in the city, I would like to remark that it is 
somewhat suspicious to see the enthusiasm with which farmers greet that state- 


ment. f 
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By Mr. McKay: 

Q. How long has that system been in operation?—A. The social sanction 
in the country is so much greater. I do not know my next door neighbour 
in Washington; I do not want to know his name; I do not see him; I do not 
want to see him; I do not care what he thinks about me; it makes no difference, 
but I have lived on a farm and I would be very sensitive to the opinion the 
farmer next door had of me. That social sanction is great. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It is not due entirely to the fibre of the farmer. It is due to the force 
of public opinion very strongly ?—A. I think so. 
The CuyamrMan: Why endeavour to detract? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You say this money must be applied to agricultural purposes. Sup- 
posing this man was all mortgaged, for say 50 per cent of the value of his 
farm, paving a high rate of interest, could he get money from the association 
to lift that mortgage and pay a lower rate of interest than he is doing?—A. 
That is one of the purposes of it. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. T was asking Mr. King what length of time this system he describes 
has been in operation.—A. Well, the law itself was passed a number of years 
ago, but the banks and the trust companies and other private corporations 
contested its validity and they had trouble in selling their debentures. Some 
of the States tried to tax the debentures, and that whole situation was not 
cleared up until about perhaps two or three years ago. 

Q. Do they have any annual report on the working of the system?—A. 
Oh yes. 

0. What do those annual reports show? Do the farmers meet their obliga- 
tion or what percentage of them have not met their obligation?—A. I do not 
think they have had any defaults at all, the payments are so small, semi-annual 


payment of interest. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What becomes of this money that is received by the association through 
the sale of the stock? Is that reinvested again?—A. You mean by the land 


bank? 
Q. I understand when a man applies for a loan he has to give five per cent? 


—A. Yes. 

Q. That will accumulate to a large sum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that held in reserve by the association or is it reinvested?—A. My 
impression is that they are really buying the stock from the Government, 
which in the first instance of course took it all. That is the idea, but the farm- 
ers eventually own it or eventually retire it. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. The original association is the dynamic force and the safety valve of 
the whole system?—A. The local association, yes. 
Q. If that fails, all fail, so the farmers have the safety of the whole struc- 
ture in their own hands?—A. It depends altogether on the farmers. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you been out amongst the farmers and discussed this m tt ith 
them personally?—A. You mean about the land banks? POU 
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Q. Yes, about the whole system—A. They are all delighted with the land 
bank. The clamour has been to enlarge it, to make the amount larger. 

Q. Have you ever been out in the country and visited the farmers who are 
in this scheme and talked to them personally?—A. No, I have not, but I have 
talked to some men—most of them are not farmers—and I think it is regarded 
everywhere in the United States as a magnificent success. 

Q. I was just wondering what the effect would be if a farmer who made 
application for a loan was turned down by ten of his own neighbours.—A. 1 
do not know about that. However, this scheme—call it a scheme—is a good 
thing for the farmer who wanted to borrow some money on his land, but there: 
is still left what Mr. Hoover calls a “ barren credit area.” Here is the Federal 
Reserve Bank accommodating short-time maturities; here are the land banks 
loaning for years ahead on mortgage, but there seems to be no provision for 
the farmer getting the same accommodations which are given by the commer- 
cial banks to the merchant and the manufacturer. He might go to the bank 
and want some money for a year. The bank would probably say: ‘‘ We will 
only give it to you for 90 days; of course you can renew,” and perhaps he could 
renew, but still the axe would be over him, and if the bank got in a panic it 
might force him, often did force him, to dump his cattle or crop or something 
on the market when he ought to have held it. For instance, every man who has 
sold cotton at ten cents a pound, $50 a bale, sold for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. It is little less than criminal to make him sell, because everybody 
knew the price would and must go up. Take the case of wool. Wool was down 
to nothing, and if a man had his wool hypothecated or is in debt to a bank, and 
he was pushed, he might have to throw that wool on an absolutely reluctant 
or depressed market, when he knew and had reason to believe that Congress 
would put such a high duty on wool within a short time that he could sell it 
at a high price. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If he is compelled to put it in a reluctant market, it would have the 
tendency to further depress it—A. To further depress it. Well, the condition 
was one of utter panic, of utter demoralization, and as an emergent measure 
Congress revived and put into force what is known as a War Finance Cor- 
poration. That was a corporation, all of whose stock was owned by the Gov- 
ernment, a Government-owned corporation. The Government subscribed for 
$500,000 of stock. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How much?—A. $500,000,000, I mean. And they practically author- 
ized that corporation to go to the relief of agriculture, to finance exports, to lend 
money on documents, shipping documents of every kind, and to lend money to 
the co-operative associations among the farmers and other growers, to re-dis- 
count the farmers’ notes, with which the little country banks were flooded, give 
them a chance to breathe, give the farmer a chance to breathe until he could 
turn around. In 1921, I think, tobacco had no value. They set one cent a 
pound, but it would be like quoting the common stock of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway, or the Grand Trunk Railway. You mark up something on the 
board, but you could not sell it at all. Well, those men seemed to be facing 
utter ruin. They got together and formed a strong co-operative marketing 
association. The War Finance Corporation loaned them $40,000,000. 

Q. Where were the goods they loaned it on at that time?—A. I think the 
warehouses held the tobacco mainly. There may have been some in the fields. 

Q. They were not on the farmers’ own premises?—A. Money was loaned to 
the co-operative associations and they were supposed to have possession of this 
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tobacco. Still, when they had $40,000,000 to sit in the game, the buyers had to 
do the worrying. The world had to have tobacco and these men did not have to 
sell it until they got a fair price. The same would be true of cotton. The world 
would stop if it could not get cotton, but the poor darky or white in the south 
with only a few bales to sell, money borrowed on it in advance, money generally 
advanced by a factor, well, they hounded him into selling it. 

Q. Tobacco is practically confined to this continent, also the growing of 
cotton. You could not apply a system like this to wheat, which is a world’s 
crop, for instance. I suppose where you get a crop where there is a surplus, 
the situation is somewhat different. In the case of wool, they do not export, but 
the amount of wool only meets about half of the domestic demand. It is quite 
easy there to regulate the price of wool, with the help of the tariff, at least. 
The same is true of rice, and many other things. I was just wondering whether 
you thought it could be applied to wheat, as well as tobacco, cotton and wool? 
—A. Some of the co-operative market associations have fallen down badly on 
wheat in the United States, very badly; there is no doubt about that, and even 
the Government’s handling of it was a terrible botch. The farmer did not get 
the money. There is a large amount of money now in the United States Treasury 
belonging to the farmers. Nobody knows what farmers. I think they took 
$20,000,000 and gave it to the starving Russians a year ago as a present from the 
farmers, but they had no way of distributing it. 

Q. Can you say why they failed in one commodity and succeeded in 
another?—A. You mean the co-operative movement? 

Q. Yes—A. The co-operative movement cannot succeed anywhere until 
they hire the proper men to run it. In the old days they got together a certain 
number of farmers and formed some co-operative things, and one of their 
members or his son or his brother-in-law or somebody else was put in charge. 
It was assumed that a man who could read and write and figure could look after 
the thing, but the producers now are paying very high prices and getting some 
remarkable men. But of course when you see the position of the fruit growers 
in California, the apple growers in Washington, rice growers, tobacco growers, 
prenee growers, they have been wonderfully successful. There is no doubt about 
that. 
Q. You would not exclude wheat from this principle, providing they hired 
the right kind of brains?—A. No, I do not see why a principle that is good 
should not work all along the line. The trouble in the United States up to 
recent years has been that the people who studied the subject studied the 
English authors who addressed themselves to co-operation from the consumers’ 
standpoint. When you get a co-operative movement among producers, you do 
not want to look at it from the consumers’ standpoint. You are simply cutting 
your own throat, and yet they have run it for years right along that line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That statement is not liable to make the consumers very enthusiastic 
about co-operation?—A. I think the consumer has lost all power of resistance. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Mr. King, would not the handling of our product in a co-operative way 
reduce the cost to the consumer; give us a higher price and at the same time 
reduce the cost to the consumer?—A. That is the idea, because the middleman 
usually buys at a comparatively low price and sells at a comparatively high 
price, and the producer dumps his stuff on the market when it is shipped and the 
middleman holds it until the demand for it is more or less scarce. The key idea 
of the co-operative market is to not have the price going up and down, but to 
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put the goods on the market in an orderly way, so as to keep the price fairly 
uniform. 

Q. It would regulate the price the year round?—A. The year around. Feed 
it out as the demand arises for it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You think the idea should be that under our present banking system 
demand and other loans shall be cleaned up. Take wheat for instance, do you 
say in this case that the man shall clean up at the end of the year? This 
dumps the product into the market and it affects the price?—A. I think there 
is no doubt about that. As I was saying, this War Finance Corporation 
undoubtedly cured the situation. The farmer commenced to revive, prices 
commenced to get better, the buying power of the farmer to some extent was 
restored; merchants took in more money, the factories began to re-open, and 
conditions have very very greatly improved, but of course this sort of thing 
could not go on forever. This War Finance Corporation happened to have a 
man of wonderful ability, a banker of international reputation, a man whose 
time, I suppose would be worth $100,000 a year to any corporation, and his 
idea was that a new banking system had to be set up immediately or the live 
stock business would be ruined and the farming business would suffer great 
distress. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was that gentleman’s name?—A. Eugene Meyer, Jr. He belongs 
to probably one of the oldest and most famous banking firms in the world. 
He is a member of the Cesare firm of Paris. He is a man whose opinion with 
respect to conditions in Wall Street would command some respect, and he is a 
man who, over his own signature, warned the President of United States after 
having travelled throughout the country, that a banking system would have 
to be set up to meet the peculiar needs of agriculture, and that is certainly very 
significant. Thereupon Congress endeavoured to set up this machinery—. 

Q. May I just interject a question here, or rather an observation. I presume 
it is true in the United States as here, that the mass of their banks are com- 
mercial banks, catering to commercial business. Am I right?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Business with a quick turnover?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said he had gone over the country and had made a recommendation 
over his own signature to the President of the United States that it would be 
necessary to have another banking system?—A. Yes. Not necessarily to 
relieve the farmer, but to deal with the farming constituency, which could not 
do business on thirty, sixty and ninety day maturities, at all. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I think you told us that the action of the War Finance Corporation 
made conditions better, not only for the farmer but for the business men?—A. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Q. It relieved the farmers. You say some of the banks are very small? 
—A. Some of them have not more than $10,000 or $15,000 capital. 
[Mr. Thomas King.] 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Did that $500,000,000 all come back into the coffers of the United 
States?—A. Reports are being published of course from month to month, I 
notice, for example, that loans made to the farmers’ co-operative associations 
for export purposes—the last report I saw indicated that all had been paid back 
except $3,000, but that is what they call a revolving fund. If Mr. Meyer col- 
lects $20,000,000 from the cotton grower, he does not run to the Treasury with it, 
because there may be a corn grower across the street who wants it just as 
badly, and there is no doubt the Government will make money on it. 

Q. This was nota gift?—A. No, he did not deal, only in exceptional cases, 
with the farmer direct. Much of this money was loaned on warehouse receipts 
or on shipping documents of one kind or another. He was supposed to get six 
per cent, but I know in some cases he got more. There were some live stock 
companies, live stock loan companies, in pretty bad shape, and he charged them 
as high as eight per cent. I remember his describing one transaction, in which 
he said that he had not collected quite the full amount of the principal but 
that having charged eight per cent instead of six per cent he had to hand to 
the Government more money than they expected. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And he regarded that as a more risky business, and charged the high 
rate. Is that the idea?—A. Yes, he thought there would be some—this par- 
ticular concern, I think, was very heavily loaded up; it had discounted paper far 
beyond its capital, grossly in excess of what they should have attempted to 
handle, and made themselves liable by their endorsement for huge amounts 
to those banks and so on. I was surprised to learn that before the war the live 
stock business in the United States was largely financed by European capital. 
The accommodation, the money that live stock men needed, they got from live 
stock loan companies, and these live stock loan companies in turn were largely 
financed by European capital. Now Mr. Meyer pointed out that that fount 
of credit became dried up, that the situation would be critical unless somebody 
was found to supply credit to the cattle growers, and that they could not 
borrow money for thirty or ninety days. They often needed money for one, 
two or three years. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That condition would be likely to occur in all times of depression with 
agricultural credit on long terms?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would have to carry it over years of depression and it might 
entail Government intervention in any periods of depression?—A. I do not 
think any one will dispute the fact that Congress acted very wisely in coming 
to the relief of agriculture in 1921. I will say there were hundreds of men 
who committed suicide— 

Q. The point I am making is this, if the farmer has paper out with his 
signature, and great depression exists and he would have to carry over certain 
lines of production, that would lead to many collapses, would it not?—A. 
There are so many men in this world who are solvent in one sense and not in 
another—they are solvent in having real assets, but they are insolvent if you 
apply the test of their immediately meeting all their liabilities and very often 
it is a great help, a real benefit, to a man to be tided over. 

The Cuamman: May I just make this suggestion. Mr. King is putting 
the whole thing, as he sees it, very clearly before us. I think perhaps it might 
be just as well to let Mr. King continue until the end, taking notes of the 
different things we wish to emphasize, or have further explanations about, after 


he has finished, if that is satisfactgry to the Committee. 
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Mr. McKay: I think he is pretty well through. 
The CHAIRMAN: He is going to tell us about Mr. Hoover’s barren area, 
credit and war finance. 


Mr. Sates: And Mr. Meyer’s new banking system. 

The Witness: I say the banking system which is operating and will oper- 
ate for another year, was a temporary measure. Congress then tried to erect 
permanent machinery to provide for the farmer, men in the farming business, 
banking accommodation corresponding to what the Federal Reserve system 
gives to the merchant, the manufacturer, that is, to lend him money when he 
needs it, until he can turn over his stock of grain or something else. Now, for 
some reason which I never understood, instead of calling it a new banking 
system, they tacked it on to the land bank; that is, they provided that every 
one of these land banks should have a personal credit department, but they 
are utterly separate, have no connection whatever, so they may be regarded 
as practically twelve new banks, under the direction of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. Now, to these twelve banks, the Government advances, that is buys 
their stock to the amount of $5,000,000 each, or $60,000,000 in all. That is 
their marginal capital. They receive no deposits, but they undertake to redis- 
count paper given for agricultural purposes or for the raising and fattening 
_of live stock with a maturity of not less than nine months nor more than three 
years; that is, they rediscount this sort of paper for the bank. If you went to a 
bank in the United States or Canada and wanted to borrow money for a year, 
they would say “well, we cannot lend you the money for a year, because these 
are demand deposits; this money may be called for; we cannot have it hanging 
around for a year”; but if that bank could get the note rediscounted, that even 
would be done away with. Again Mr. Hoover held, and a good many other 
people also, that farmers had no right to expect the commercial banks to lend 
them money in this way. There was need for agricultural credits running from 
one to three years, but it is not the sort of credit, in his opinion, which should be 
extended from demand deposits. It should be extended from investment capital. 
Therefore these banks, as a discount and rediscount, on secured collateral, issue 
their debentures which they sell to the public. These debentures only run to 
three years. 

They get their money from the investing public; they do not have to 
take it out of loose deposits or demand deposits. They sell these debentures 
to the public, the same as the Land Banks, and that is the money they use. 
These debentures still have a ready sale, provided a debenture is security first 
to the farmer himself or the farmers’ association, then the endorsement of the 
local bank; he has the marginal capital provided by the Government, they are 
made non-taxable, and I think they will sell at 5 per cent anyway, and probably 
6 per cent. 

Q. So that now the farmers are a fairly good risk—they will not lend to 
deadbeats?—-A. When a farmer comes in and wants to borrow money from 
the local bank, he may not be ready to sell his crop, he may want to borrow $500 
to put in his crop, to buy fertilizers, implements, or the like of that; he goes 
to the local bank, puts in his note, say for $500, payable one vear after date 
and perhaps pays the local bank 7 per cent. They may take it around to the 
personal credit bank, or they may be satisfied with 6 per cent. The banker gets 
that one per cent for his trouble, his endorsement, and the like of that. Then 
of course they deal with the local co-operative associations; they lend them 
the money on warehouse receipts or upon shipping documents of any kind. 
They also rediscount the farmers’ association’s notes given by the members. 
These farm rural credit associations, I do not know how they will work out, 
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but it is sort of considered that this system will carry out in permanent form 
what the War Finance Corporation has been doing as an emergency measure, 
to enable the farmer to market his crops in an orderly way, the cattle grower to 
raise his cattle, and to cover the area of credit which up to this time has not 
been satisfactorily covered. I do not know that this is very clear, but it is 
about an outline of the scheme. 


The CuHairMAN: Before going any farther, I think both Mr. McKay and 
Mr. Gardiner, and perhaps some others as well, have been giving a considerable 
amount of study to the question of rural credits. I would suggest that Mr. 
McKay should first ask some questions of Mr. King, and when he is through 
Mr. Gardiner can ask some questions. We will leave the field to these two 
gentlemen first. 


* Mr. McKay: Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to ask of Mr. King. He 
has covered the field so thoroughly that he has covered every point I have read 
about or have any knowledge of, and he has exhausted, I think, every point. 


The CuairMaANn: Without exhausting himself, and certainly not exhausting 
his audience. 


Mr. McKay: Not at all. 
The CHarrMAN: Now, Mr. Gardiner. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There has been a Bill passed by Congress recently, I believe, with regard 
to long term credits, that is to say, a few weeks ago; do you know anything 
about that?—A. No. If you mean long term credits, I would refer to the Land 
Banks, which led for a number of years. The Bill just passed by Congress 
deals with what they consider intermediate credits, or personal farm credits. 

Q. I have not got a copy of the other Bill here, but I wanted to make sure 
whether they have amplified the provisions of the previous Land Bank legisla- 
tion?—A. They have to this extent, that the limit has been raised from $10,000 
to $25,000. 

Q. I mean long credit?—-A. A man can now borrow $25,000. 

Q. Is that an extending of the limits of the previous legislation?—A. I 
think so, substantially. The trouble is that the Senate passed three Bills, the 
Capper Bill, which was intended to permit cattle growers to form big associa- 
tions and issue debentures more or less under Government regulation. Then 
there was the Anderson-Lenroot Bill; then there was the Storm Bill, making 
some amendments to the Farm Loan Act, I think probably extending the amount. 
that could be borrowed. When they got to the House, the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency started to throw out the Anderson-Lenroot Bill, and 
there was something like a riot, and they had to back-water. They huddled 
all three into one Bill; that is, they tacked them right on to the Capper Biil 
instead of reporting them separately, which makes a sort of hodge-podge. I 
can give the stenographer a copy of the draft Bill reported by a gentleman of 
the Commission, the Anderson-Lenroot, which is very short and is no different. 
in principle from the Bill finally passed. 


(Exutsit No. 87 printed as appendix.) 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The Anderson-Lenroot Committee or Commission was a »Committee 
such as our Committee here is?—A. A Joint Committee of the two Houses. 
Q. Which was investigating into agricultural conditions?—A. Yes. They 
investigated this credit problem of course, among others. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What was the outcome of that investigation; were these Bills: brought 
in by Congress?—A. When they reported that Bill the farmer bloc would 
not accept it at all; they did not think it went far enough, they thought it left 
the farmer too much at the mercy of his old friend the country bank, and they 
went to work getting up Bills of their own, any number of Bills, establishing 
Government Boards, something like an emergency corporation or the War Fin- 
ance Corporation, having the Government deal directly with the producer, the 
farmer. Well, they have threshed around with these Bills and have tried to 
agree upon one, they have tried to agree upon something, but were unable to 
agree upon anything except that they would try the Anderson-Lenroot Bill—- 
ee could not agree upon anything better, or they could not think of anything 

etter. 

Q. Who could not agree?—A. The members of the farmers bloc. 

Q. Among themselves?—A. Among themselves, and I called on Senator 
Capper just before Congress adjourned, I think in September, 1922, and he 
assured me positively, and I think in good faith, because he is Chairman of the 
bloc, that they would have a Bill on the first day of the Short Session in 
December. December came along, but no Bill appeared, and they asked Mr. 
Lenroot to hold up his Bill, and finally quite late, I think in January, 1923, the 
Anderson-Lenroot Bill and a dozen other Bills were sent to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. They had a number of hearings, and they 
finally reported the Lenroot Bill. The Capper Bill is not a rural credit Bill, 
it simply permits the formation of associations in the United States. On account 
of the Sherman Trust Law, the farmers have to be very careful about co-opera- 
tive associations. They have been held up by injunctions and threatened with 
criminal prosecution and everything else, and Congress has had to pass special 
laws declaring that these co-operative associations shall not be considered as 
being in restraint of trade or tending to monopoly. At any rate, the Anderson- 
Lenroot Bill finally passed. There were many who were opposed to it; the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other prominent men were very much opposed 
to it. They thought the Federal Banking System was. entirely satisfactory 
to the country; they thought that they might lend to the farmers a little more, 
but that the monopoly was all right the way it was. The farmers are bound 
to break that monopoly, because the deflation which led to the local banks 
pushing their borrowers, and the borrowers being forced to dump on a glutted 
market brought on a panic which required all this legislation and work and 
trouble to pull the farmers out of, and therefore they insisted upon having the 
monopoly broken to that extent, that they would have and must have some 
relief. Now they can go to the Federal Reserve Bank; take the co-operative 
marketing associations, take the cotton growers, the tobacco growers—their 
paper is eligible for rediscount up to six months maturity. The whole system, 
the way it has been changed, makes their commodities now practically the 
basis of currency, rather than gold. If any bank can go up to the Federai 
Agent with $40 in gold and $60 in good paper, commodities very often, because 
they are secured by warehouse receipts and the like, they will give $100 in 
Federal Reserve Bank notes, which are entirely good legal tender. They do not 
issue dollar for dollar; as a matter of fact, the Federal Reserve Bank has more 
gold than it has notes out, but the notes are not required, the notes are not 
based on gold dollar for dollar, but 40 per cent gold and 60 per cent commodity. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Based upon approved securities?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Where did they get the $500,000,000 from, Mr. King?—A. As a matter 
of fact that happened to be left there. The War Finance Corporation during 
the war carried on very difficult and very important functions. The producers 
of the United States, the farmers and manufacturers alike, were exporting great 
quantities of stuff to Europe. This War Finance Corporation financed those 
exports. They might have to take Government bonds, Government acceptances 
or something else from the foreigners, but of course the domestic man wanted 
something, he did not want any notes, acceptances or bills of exchange, he 
wanted the cash. The War Financial Corporation did that—they were the inter- 
mediaries. They had a large amount of money to their credit, and perhaps 
made some money. At any rate, it so happened that in 1921 they had not been 
dissolved, and they had the $500,000,000. Congress therefore practically put 
at their disposal a billion and a half more, but they never used it at all; they 
took the $500,000,000 they had and made more or less a revolving fund, and 
have always kept more or less inside of it. 

Q. Do they issue currency equal to their current capital?—A. No. They 
would never tolerate that, in the United States. 

Q. Is there any country where they do tolerate it, Mr. King?—A. In Eng- 
land. The Bank of England is not a Government bank, it is a bank of the 
Government, and after a certain amount they, I think, only issue pound for 
pound; that is, they have gold up to 100 per cent of what they issue. 

Q. Who is the printer, the issuer of the currency, in the United States?— 
A. The United States Government, to begin with, issues quite a number of 
what are called green-backs, that is, straight promises to pay $10 or $20. You 
will sometimes get hold of silver and gold certificates issued against coin in 
the Treasury. The National banks by depositing Government bonds to a 
certain amount, get notes printed by the Government, which their officers coun- 
tersign, for a like amount. If the bonds come to the discounts, they have to 
put up more security, but the National Bank notes are practically Government 
paper, the Government prints them, the Government redeems them, and a bank 
gets no profit out of them, and as a matter of fact the circulation privilege is 
hardly used at all. Then the Federal Reserve Bank gets from the Government 
its paper, its national currency, United States money in Federal Reserve notes. 

Q. So that the Government is the issuer of the currency?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that based on, the gold reserve; what is the limit to the United 
States Government printing and issuing currency?—A. I think there is no fixed 
limit, except in the case of the Federal Reserve Banks. They must have a 
gold reserve of forty per cent. 

Q. The Treasury does?—A. I think there is some amount fixed. Of course 
they are rotten with gold over there. The gold far exceeds all the paper money, 
far exceeds it. 

Q. So that this $500,000,000 they got on the billion and a half you spoke 
of is all money printed and issued by the United States Treasury?—A. Well, 
the $500,000,000 they got was real money; I do not know where they got it, 
but they probably got it from the European purchasers; they had it to their 
credit on the books of the Treasury Department. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Were the banks of the United States enabled to print money in the 
manner the banks of Canada are, to the extent of their paid-up capital?—A. 
There was no exchange privilege at all. 

Q. In other words, in order to get money to capitalize themselves they must 
put up approved securities for the notes they use in that way?—A. The only 
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banks that can be said to have any circulation are the National Banks, incor- 
porated by Congress. They have to bring to Washington Government securities 
equal to the amount of the notes they would like to have printed. The notes 
are printed for them in the Treasury Department, although they countersign 
their names on them. But you see they get nothing; they might as well take 
the bonds and sell them, but the privilege is of so little use that a bank might 
issue a very large amount, down to a minimum of nothing. These banks issue 
no money at all, but they can get money from the Federal Reserve. The surplus 
in the Federal Reserve Bank is over $3,000,000,000 in gold. 

Q. It would seem then that the system is to all intents and purposes a 
pyramiding credit, to a large extent?—A. Well of course the idea was to utilize 
the credit of the Government, to make it of some use to the business of the 
country. There is nothing in the way of what you might call fiat money, or 
inflation. Every dollar of circulation in the United States is just as good as 
gold; there is not inflation in the situation whatever. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. King, have you considered at all the rural credit systems in Ontario 
and Manitoba?—A. Well, I cannot say that I have, to any great extent. Of 
‘Course when I heard about this Committee and learned that I might be sum- 
» moned here, I naturally thought to myself or cast it over in my own mind, how 
far it might be possible to apply a measure like the Anderson-Lenroot Bill to 
Canada, whether it would be possible for example to get the chartered banks 
to rediscount long time paper, whether they would do it, and the like of that. 
I think the one essential thing is that this credit must come from investment 
capital rather than from demand deposits that are in the bank. I think a 
commercial bank taking demand deposits had better stick to what might be 
called liquid assets. 

Q. Did you go sufficiently into the laws in regard to rural credits in those 
two Provinces to enable you to draw any comparison between the system obtain- 
ing in the United States and these two systems?—A. No, sir, I cannot say that 
I did. The point is made lately that the States ought to try to do something 
along this line, but the general consensus of opinion was that it should be a 
Federal matter. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is, in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the same thing applies to Canada?—A. I should imagine 
that if a municipality for example, did the lending, it would be pretty hard to 
get away from the individual citizen, I think there would be some trouble of 
that kind. The tendency in the United States has been in all this legislation 
to have the approval of both the Government and the operators. 

Q. You do not think it would be practicable for a municipality to carry on 
this work as a municipality ?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. The fact is that you do not think that power should be given to issue 
bonds and loan money to farmers on a long term scheme; you do not think that 
is practicable, to make farm loans running thirty years?—A. By municipalities 
do you mean counties or cities? 

Q. Counties—A. To have counties issue bonds and lend money to farmers 
in those counties? 

Q. Yes, to farmers in any particular county?—A. Well, of course if you 
run any business you have to run it in a business way. That is the thing to be 
feared in almost any governmental attempt. If you make any attempt to run 
it, I would go and put an experienced banker in charge of it, not an ordinary 
citizen. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The first requisite would be to rediscount?—A. Yes. Banks must be 
compelled to keep a large amount of money lying almost idle, fearing some run 
or emergency. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. With regard to municipalities doing this work, would it not mean that 
each municipality would have to set up all machinery necessary to carry on this 
business; suppose you were going to cover Canada, or say even one Province, 
each municipality in that Province would have to set up separate machinery to 

handle that system?—A. If the municipality has to borrow money? 

: Q. In'this case the municipality is authorized to issue debentures, raise the 
money, and lend it to the farmers?—A. It would be pretty expensive money, I 
would think. They say you’cannot borrow money as cheaply in Canada. 

Q. The cost of administration all over Canada would be excessive, in view 
of the fact that each municipality would have to set up separate machinery 
of itself?—A. Yes. They would have to get competent and skilful men who 
might be able tc handle one province instead of one county. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You stated a few moments ago that you did not think it would be 
advisable to expect the banks in Canada to rediscount long term farm paper? 
A. I understand the banks here practically receive all their deposits payable 
on demand, or you might call them savings deposits. I have always checked 
against my savings deposits as I wanted to, and they are strictly demand 
deposits. I think, rightly or wrongly, that when you lend that sort of money 
you have to have pretty short term securities. 

Q. I quite agree with you, Mr. King, but in order to create some machinery 
for say long term farm loans, you would have to create some different machinery, 
altogether different from the present banking machinery we have in this country? 
—A. When you say long term, do you mean two or three years? 

Q. I mean 15, 20, or 25 years?—A. Lending on mortgage and so on? 
You see, as I understand it, they are quite distinct things. 

Q. Absolutely; I agree with you.—A. A farmer may be a fairly good man, 
he may want‘to go to a bank and borrow $500. He is not expected to give a 
mortgage; his note is good. The only objection to the note is that it has so 
long to run, a year perhaps, or two years; that of course can be rediscounted and 
looked after in the same way. But when a man goes to borrow money for 20 or 
25 years, of course nobody is going to lend it except on a first mortgage, which 
is an entirely different thing. I do not doubt at all that this Government or 
any other Gevernment could make money out of Land Banks, lending money 
on long time on really first-class real estate security. That is a very simple 
and easy problem; the more difficult problem is, the intermediate or personal 
farm credits; that is more of a banking proposition; the other is purely an invest- 
ment proposition. So that to all intents and purposes, as far as Canada or the 
United States is concerned, in order to take care of all classes, we need what 
might be termed the commercial banks? 

Q. To handle long term loans?——A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Are you familiar with the workings of the Finance Act of 1914 in this 
country, whereby the banks are in posistion to go to the Treasury Board and 
discount their securities? —A. Of course that was taken bodily from the Federal 
Reserve Act, almost. The Treasury Board of the Privy Council was given 
authority to rediscount paper for the chartered banks and the banks availed 


themselves of it to some extent. There were reports made. They borrowed 
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some money, but I am told they did not borrow very much, or that they never 
will. They had to take Dominion notes for it, national currency. The one thing 
the banks do not want to have is Government currency in circulation, because 
their own circulation is worth at least five per cent to them, the circulation 
privilege, and you see they want to keep their own money out. You go to a 
bank; they will give you their own notes. If they went to the Government 
and redisccunted this stuff, they would get Dominion notes and they did not 
want to put those notes in circulation. What they did do, as I understand it, 
was to put them into so-called central gold reserve and issue their own notes 
against it. I have not looked lately, but I think you will find some time ago 
that while the Government circulation of Dominion notes is swollen to a large 
amount, there is just about a similar increase in the bank circulation, that is, 
they are issuing their notes against that national currency as so much gold, 
which I do not say is at all improper, but naturally they did not want the 
national currency. It was not to their interest to handle it. 

Q. You think there would be nothing improper at all in the Treasury 
Board issuing Dominion notes against approved security, that is, proper secur- 
ity?—A. Well, the Treasury Board, as I understand it, is the Finance Minis- 
ter, and any three members of the Cabinet that would be picked up. I think 
that is rather a loose system. The Government handling money has to handle 
it in a business way, and as a witness said the other day, a Government bank 


* or a private bank has to run in very much the same way. It has to be run in 


a cold-blooded way. It cannot be run in a sloppy way. The Federal Bank 
paid as much as $50,000 a year for men, but the Government had made mil- 
lions and millions of dollars out of the bank. 

Q. Is it your contention that our Treasury Board system at the present 
time is run in a sloppy way?—A. Well, I never could find out what the Treasury 
Board did, to tell you the truth. 

Q. As I understand, under the Finance Act of 1914, when the war broke 
out and the banks found it difficult to proceed with their business, they, by 
order in council, operated the Treasury Board for the purpose of issuing 
Dominion notes against approved securities, handed in as collateral._—aA. I 
eee that was the War Measures Act. There has always been a Treasury 

oard. : 

Q. That legislation is in existence at the present time?—A. I thought it 
had gone with the rest of the War Measures Act. I do not think the banks will 
take advantage of it. 

Q. They do at the present time, and they say they are quite well satisfied 
with the system. These approved securities may be approved securities, either 
municipal, provincial, school bonds, or bills of lading, or farm produce, for 
instance, grain receipts. They can take all these to the Treasury Board and 
get them rediscounted, or in other words get an issue of Dominion notes against 
these securities as collateral—A. What would they do with the Dominion 
notes? They would practically get authority to increase their circulation. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is the time we departed from the gold basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that has hurt Canadian credit at all?—A. Oh no, I do 
not think so. : 

Q. Do you think that it had anything to do with our money being at a 
discount in the United States?—A. No, I think that discount going back and 
forth was just a piece of neighbouring. People were simply robbed of that 
amount of money. Nobody in the United States had the slightest fear of Can- 
ada going bankrupt or repudiating her obligations. If you sold your Victory 
Bonds, two billion dollars or more, the people bought those bonds that, were 
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sold outside of the country. They had no idea of coming here and levying on 
this building or seizing a wharf somewhere. They simply relied on the honesty 
of the Canadian people, and their children, that they would voluntarily tax 
themselves to pay that, which they have done. That is the basis of credit. 

Q. You would regard a Canadian Government ten dollar bill, backed by 
all the assets of the country, as being more secure than a Canadian Bank of 
Commerce ten dollar bill, backed by the assets of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce?—A. I should think so. Decidedly. Here is one thing people did not 
quite realize. I went through the failure of the Farmers Bank as a spectator, 
and I observed this. The Farmers Bank had actually collected about $150,000 
in cash. They had some notes for more. They got those notes discounted for 
about five minutes and came down here and showed to the Treasury Board 
that they had $250,000 paid-up capital and $500,000 subscribed capital. There- 
upon they were authorized to print money up to the extent of $500,000. Well 
now, people took those notes, and rightly so, and when the Farmers Bank 
failed people took it for granted that the other banks, in some way, were liable 
on those notes. Well, they might have been, but the assets of the Farmers 
Bank had to be exhausted first. Before the depositors got a cent, those notes 
had to be paid off. Well, the other banks simply took those notes and put 
them in cold storage. They drew five per cent. 

Q. Explain where that cold storage is—A. They put them away until the 
liquidator had sold out the assets of the bank and could pay them off. They 
never put them in circulation, of course not. They put their own notes in 
circulation. They put those notes away. 

Q. Well, go on—A. Well now, that struck me as rather a hardship. You 
see many bank failures in the United States, and there are hundreds of them. 
After all, when a bank fails there, if there is anything at all, the depositors get 
it. In the case of the Farmers’ Bank, the depositors did not get a nickel, because 
all the assets of the bank were absorbed in paying off those notes, and a great 
many people did not realize that. They had a general idea they were guaranteed 
by the other banks. Well, they are, to a certain extent, but as a matter of fact, 
they are paid out of the assets of the defunct bank, they come ahead of the 
depositors. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That has the useful result of making our bank notes a very sure form 
of currency.—A. In the case of the Farmers’ Bank, the other banks for some 
reason or other, took those notes and put them away. 

Q. Because as you say, they bore five per cent and because they were a first 
preferential claim on the assets of the bank, and I suppose the bank had a 
shrewd suspicion that the liquidation would yield sufficient to pay the bank 
notes.—A. What I had in mind was, I think the arrangement made by Sir 
George Foster some years ago, which required the bank, in the very unlikely 
case of the bank not having assets sufficient to redeem its notes, to pay into 
some sort of redemption fund until the notes are paid off, but I think the 
popular impression is that if a bank failed the other banks ought to take it up. 
There is no reason why they should. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The redemption fund is available for that, is it not?—A. In case the 
assets fail? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. It would be a pretty extreme case. I have heard a great 
many people speak in the highest terms, of the Canadian banking system, in the 
United States, especially the multiplicity of the banks. There are certainly - 
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more banks here than there are in the United States, per capita, in the small 
sections, where they might not exist in the United States. I can see many 
great advantages and I can see a great many disadvantages in the unit system. 


The CuairMAN: Have you any more questions to ask Mr. King, because 
I wish to hold a short executive session. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like to get clear what Mr. King’s proposal is as to farmer’s 
credit. First of all, is the association composed of ten or more at the local— 
A. You are speaking of the long time credits, the land banks? 

Q. I want to get them both clear in my mind. Take the local points?—A. 
The local board. 

Q. Each man subscribes five per cent in stock of the amount, which varies. 
—A. It comes to that. The association, I think, subscribes it. 

Q. He subscribes through the association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you get into the regional bank, which you might call a provincial 
bank.—A. A land bank. 

Q. And then it is rediscounted by the Federal Reserve Bank?—A. No. By 
the land bank. A separate system altogether. 

Q. That land bank is financed by the Government?—A. That land bank 
is financed by the Government, by the sale of its own debentures against the 
notes and mortgages. 

Q. Now, we will take the intermediate creditor. What do you call that? 
Is it the land bank again that finances that?—A. They call it a personal farm 
credits department. Quite separate from the land bank, but it is under the 
same general Board; personal farm credits department. 

Q. That comes from that to this regional bank?—A. No, it is not a regional 
bank. Just twelve of them. 

Q. You may call these provincial banks again?—A. No. There is no 
analogy at all with provincial banks. They are Federal banks. 

Q. All under one jurisdiction?—A. All under one Board at Washington, yes. 

Q. And that in turn loans what you call intermediate credit, longer than 


thirty, sixty or ninety days. Does this man have to subscribe again, or does 


the local association have to subscribe again?—A. That has nothing to do with 
the long time credits. It is an entirely separate and distinct system. 

Q. It is the same people who handle it, as a separate department?—A. I 
think it was a great pity the two were bracketed together. There is no con- 
nection between them. There is first the Federal Reserve Bank. Now then, it is 
really one bank. I say they have twelve regional banks. I think they did that 
to get around—the Democratic party had always opposed the idea of having a 
central bank and they camouflaged it by saying “we will have twelve banks” 
but there is only one banking system. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There are twelve branches?—A. There are twelve branches, or twelve 
forms, as we call them. : 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Yes—A. They are the banks of reserve, they are the banks of redis- 
count, the banks of issue. : c 
Q. They receive no deposits?—A. They receive no deposits except from 


member banks. 
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Q. Then how do you reach people from the twelve regional banks?—A. 
They never see the people, never touch the people. They deal with member 
banks. They are banker banks. They do not deal with the people at all. 

Q. The small country banks make loans to the producers and these banks 
rediscount the paper of the small country banks?—A. They rediscount that 

aper. 

: Q. In turn it is rediscounted by the Federal Reserve Bank?—A. No. We 
are still talking about the Federal Reserve Bank, and that is the weakness 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, dealing with the small country banker. To the 
cattle or wheat grower wanting long maturity, the Federal Reserve Bank says 
“Wwe cannot touch that; it is too long; that is not commercial banking.” There- 
fore they are instituting a third system which will deal in that kind of paper, 
which will be more especially the banker of the country banks. 

Q. That will be a bank for the agricultural industry?—A. A bank for the 
agricultural industry, to provide credits for farmers. 

Q. I agree with you that our short term credits here are no good to the 
farmer, and something else must be devised. 


The CHatrMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I think you said, Mr. King, that the Federal Land Banks are financed 
by the sale of debentures against the mortgages they hold?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Government not put up the $5,000,000?—-A. They bought stock. 

Q. The Government did it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gave them their initial capital to start with?—-A. Yes. There 
is an initial capital of $5,000,000 to each of these banks; the Government will 
get that capital back, but when they start to sell these debentures they must 
show the public something; the public might say “You might make some bad 
breaks or losses, involving discount paper, you might not make any money at 
all the first year.” They say “After all, you have this marginal capital of 
$5,000,000.” 

Q. Put up by the Federal Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. As an initial capital, to start with?—A. Yes, but with the expectation 
that it will be— 

Q. Absorbed by the business later?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That would be $60,000,000 in all?—A. $60,000,000 in all. I believe 
there is a clause providing for double that amount if necessary, but some of those 
land banks have very little use for it. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. What rate of interest do those intermediate loans bear?—A. Well, they 
expect to charge one per cent more than they pay for the money. 

Q. They would not expect to get that money as cheaply as they would for 
the long term loans, would they?—A. Yes, they would. They say a lot cf 
people like it at three years. Of course the trust companies and the big con- 
cerns like this long time paper. They find a market for three-year debentures; 
you see that quite easily in the way these public certificates, temporary issues 
put up by railways and so on are taken up. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You spoke of cattle associations. Will you describe how they form 
those associations?—A. Well, they are much like any other corporations, except 
that they are incorporated under an Act of Congress. They put in capital; the 
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cattle growers as a rule are wealthy men, they put in capital, they discount 
notes, chatel mortgages and other things for individual cattle growers, and they 
expect to issue and sell debentures to the public. There is no doubt the cattle 
business is a tremendous business and a profitable business, but it so happens 
that it was financed before the war, financed altogether before the war. 

Q. They had these live stock growers associations?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ranching districts would a small farmer having ten or twenty 
head go into one of those associations?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. They were composed of the big ranchers?—A. Of the big ranchers. They 
borrow enormous sums. I think the War Finance Corporation advanced 
$80,000,000 to the cattle growers of perhaps the State of Texas and contiguous 
territory. 

Q. Would it be the men interested in the meat industry in the Old Country 
who would be advising Congress; you said it was European capital; can you 
explain that?—-A. No, except that there used to be a great deal of surplus capital 
in Europe demancing higher interest. I understand that many of the farm 
loans in this country are financed from Scotland by people who never saw the 
country. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. How did the commercial banks view this new move of the United 
“States Government to establish Land Banks and a third system of banking; 
were they favourable to it?—-A. The bulk of the banks in the United States are 
very small banks, of course, and it is for their benefit, in a way. You take a 
small bank in a town, and there are quite a large number of farms in the terri- 
tory around; that bank may have a very small capital, only $12,000 or $15,000, 
and their deposits may be very small, merely the savings of the people in that 
small locality. They would not have very much money to lend out of their 
own till, but if good farmers come in, good risks, farmers associations, they 
might lend $5,000, because they would get the money from the Government 
Bank. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. By rediscounting the paper?—A. By the rediscounting of the paper, and 
they would get one or two per cent for their trouble and for their endorsement. 
They would be doing in a small way what the Land Bank is doing in a big way; 
they are doing much the same thing, collecting money from school teachers and 
everybocy else who will buy debentures, lending the money to the farmers, and 
taking a rake-off of one per cent. 

Q. Am I right in my recollection that when the Woodrow Wilson Adminis- 
tration formed a Federal Reserve Bank System in the United States, it was done 
in the face of the most intense opposition on the part of the banking interests of 
that country?—A. It most certainly was. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do you think that that opposition was real, or was it merely super- 
ficial?—A. It was real. I have no hesitation in saying that if a man goes to 
write history in the United States a hundred years from now, and is only given 
a limited space, when he gets to the Wilson Administration, if he has a choice 
between the Federal Reserve Bank and the world war, he will leave out the 
world war; in fact the world war could not have been won if it had not been for 
the Federal Reserve Bank System. Some eighty or ninety years it has been a 
political football. Some of you are old enough to remember the Free Silver 
Campaign of 1896; that was the only one. In 1897 there was a currency famine. 


You could not get money at all, it did not matter what you had. If you had 
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money in the bank, you could not get currency, you had to go around and buy 
it off some bootlegger and pay him an advance on it. I knew a gentleman whose 
father had died away from home; he had on his person about $20,000 either in 
Government bonds or in bank certificates of deposits; he had to have some 
currency—it was almost like a tragedy—he had to pay $25 to get $300 in cur- 
rency for three days, putting up collateral amounting probably to $10,000. You 
could not get money, money could not be had, and they could not make change. 
That was terrifying the people; the first time the parties came together they 
said that the thing had got to be serious, and they appointed a monetary Com- 
mission, which went all over the world, came to Canada; went to Europe, and 
they came back and recommended something not unlike the Canadian banking 
system. The President then said it must be a State Bank. 
Q. What President said that?—A. President Wilson. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What year was that?—A. The Act was approved December 23, 1913. 
It met with, first and last, violent opposition from the big banks, for this reason, 
that it hadn’t the money the system should have, and that the practical result 
was going to be much the same, because the banking business of the United 
States has to be carried on in a certain way. I do not care what laws you have, 
whether you call your bank a correspondent, a member or a branch, the money 
will always be gathered up in the great centres and more or less distributed in 
places where money is high and property is raising in value and money or pro- 
fit can be made easy. That will go on, no matter what system you have. These 
small banks have to have some place to deposit their reserves, and they must 
go to that place during a profitable period, not only to get the reserve but to 
borrow more money. 

Before the Federal Reserve Bank Act was passed, these big banks in New 
York and Chicago for example were banks of reserve; they had thousands of 
country correspondents, and when the time came for the country banks to move 
the crop and so on they had it in their power to practically ruin them, if for 
any reason they wanted to depress or elevate the price of grain they could either 
restrict or extend credit, they had a monopoly of the credit, and the only thing 
is that the monopoly has been transferred from the personal banks to the 
Government bank. Some of the big banks and bankers, such as Mr. Forgan of 
Chicago, raved against it—they had to take him away for a while. Now nobody 
on earth would suggest going back to the old system. The only criticism is 
that it is not adapted for personal farm credits, to cattle men and farmers for 
from one to two or three years. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your own idea, Mr. King, is that the introduction of this system is going 
to be very benficial to the agricultural industry in the United States?—-A. Weil, 
I am satisfied that the need is there. Of course it is an experiment with many 
of the leadnig farmers and farmers’ representatives. 

Q. Are you satisfied that as far as it has gone it has proved beneficial?— 
A. You are referring to the long time credits? : 

Q. Yes. A. Ongland? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is an unqualified success; there is no doubt about that. 

Q. It relieves a man a good deal from this borrowing on short credits too? 
—A. Yes. It is an unqualified success. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Is it not a fact that at the present time the Federal Farm Land System 


is loaning money to farmers on long term notes at 54 per cent and selling 
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their bonds at 43 per cent?—A. I know they are selling bonds under 5 per cent. 
I think they are only allowed to charge 1 per cent more to the farmer. I think 
that is right, or substantially right. I think there is no doubt about the land 
long time credit being an unqualified success. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is the farmer over there generally in poor circumstances; are the 
farmers leaving the land over there, the same as we hear of in Canda?—A. 
Well, I have heard about them leaving the land, and about deserted farms, but 
when you go out and try to get hold of one of them for nothing you do not find 
many deserted. I don’t think there is a great deal in that; of course it costs 
so much more to live now. I remember when I was a boy a farmer went around 
in blue jean pants, with his hair sticking through his hat, wearing a dirty shirt 
spotted all up with tobacco; he was not supposed to have anything; he was 
supposed to be the laughing stock of the people. The farmer to-day of course 
has his modern house, his automobile like any other individual, and a good 
many other things, and it costs more for him to live. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If there is any man on the face of God’s green earth who deserves a digni- 
fied and a decent existence, it is the man who supplies us with our food?—A. 
Yes. While this may not be relevant, I would go so far as to say that there 
should be some sort of crop insurance by the Government. It does seem fright- 
ful that a man should labour for the community a whole year, and then by 
some act of God or through no fault of his own, get nothing for his labour. 


By Mr. McKay: ’ 


Q. What do you mean by crop insurance, Mr. King?—A. Well, it is a 
mere thought of mine. A nation must have food. It means that these men 
devote their lives to this most useful service, and they should never be required 
to suffer for what they are not at all to blame for. I do not know how it cau 
be worked out, but I have often thought of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you know that by the Civil Code of the Province of Quebec if a 
tenant farmer loses his crop by a complete failure or a catastrophe, the rent 
must be reduced by law?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is the law of the Province of Quebec—which shows how fair and 
just the law drawn from the old Roman system is.—A. There is this to be men- 
tioned too. Some of the farmers bought land at very fancy prices, in the United 
States, many of them, and I think they are to-day figuring on what you might 


- eall watered stock. Take the number of farms in the United States in 1910 and 


in 1920; you will see that there is but a very small increase, but the valuation 
has been increased by $30,000,000,000. It is the same old land, not as good as 
it was in 1910, but like everybody else they valuated it upon its earning power 
during the war, and that earning power has largely departed. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Go back to the question of crop insurance, if you will. I want your 
thought upon this matter. Is it your thought that all the people of a nation, 
being interested in having a food supply, should also share in the insurance of 
that food supply, or rather that it should be confined to the men engaged in 
the production of the food supply?—A. Well, it seems to me a very harsh 
thing, inhumanity almost, that a man really serving the public all his life by 
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raising the food upon which the public exist, should perhaps lose his entire 
year’s labour, and perhaps money on top of it. A soldier goes out; he works 
in the public service, the officers are pensioned. The farmer is not in the same 
position as a trader, because a trader will more or less skin a fellow if he can— 
he takes chances. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? It is a little after one 
o’clock now, and I would lke the members of the Committee to stay about five 
minutes for an executive session. 

Mr. King, I wish, on behalf of the Committee and myself, to thank you 
very much for your attendance here. This has been a most instructive morn- 
ing, and we are very grateful to you for the information you have given us. 

Witness: It has been a great pleasure to me, Mr. Chairman, to attend 
this session of your Committee. 


(The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m.) 


Afternoon Session. 


House or CoMMONS, 
CommMiTTEE Room 268, 
TuHourspay, April 26, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


Watuace RoNALD CAMPBELL called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What position do you occupy in the Ford Motor Company of Canada?— 
A. Vice-president and Treasurer. 

Q. Are you the chief executor officer?—A. Yes, in Canada. 

Q. I presume you have prepared some statement which you desire to place 
before us. If so, I would suggest that you place it before us in the way that 
seems best to you, and then we will question you afterwards?—A. Well, that 
is not the case exactly; I was summoned down here— 

Q. Would you prefer if I questioned you?—A. I would prefer it, if it is 
convenient. 

Q. Mr. Campbell, your company is connected with Ford Motor Company 
in Detroit is it not?—A. Connected with it, yes. We have an interlocking 
directorate to a certain extent. 

Q. Tell us to what extent?—A. There are three officers—Pardon me, not 
three officers, three directors connected with the Ford Company of Detroit, who 
are also directors of the Canadian Company: 

Q. Who are they?—A. Henry Ford, President. 

Q. He is president of your company too?—A. And also president of the 
Canadian company. 

@. Who else?—A. The names of the companies are different, by the way. 
it is the Ford Motor Company of Detroit, and the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited. 

Q. Who is president of the Detroit Company?—A. Henry Ford is president 
of both companies—pardon me, Henry Ford is president of the Canadian com- 
pany, and his son, Edsel B. Ford, is president of the Detroit company. 
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Q. Henry Ford is preadeas —A. Of the Canadian company. 

Q. Who else is connected with both boards?—A. Edsel B. Ford, Henry Ford 
is a stockholder of the American company, and president of our company. 

é a Is he not a director of the Company in Detroit?—A. Yes, on the two 
oards. 

Q. Besides Henry Ford, who else is a director in the Canadian company? 
—A. E. C. Kanzler. 

Q. Is he of Detroit too?—A. He is not a stockholder or director of the 
Detroit company, but he is a director of the Canadian company. 

Q. He is not in the position of a director of the American company?—A. 
No, he is an employee of the Detroit company. He is a brother-in-law of Edsel 
B. Ford, by the way. 

q. It is a family connection as well as business?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is an officer in the Ford Motor Company of Detroit?—A. No. 

Q. An employee?—A. An employee. 

Q. Who else besides Henry Ford is a director in both companies?—A. Henry 
Ford and Edsel Ford are the only two. 

Q. You are vice-president of the Can A. Yes. 

Q. But you are not on the board of the American company ?—A. No con- 


_ nection with the Detroit company. 


@. When was the Canadian company formed?—A. Possibly as you have 
thrown out a suggestion I could say this: The history of the connection is as 
follows: In 1903, my predecessor, Gordon McGregor, conceived the idea of 
establishing a Ford Company in Canada. He approached the Ford people, 
who were small at that time, and an arrangement was made whereby a com- 
pany was to be established in Canada, as was done with a nominal capital of 
$125,000. Fifty-one per cent of that stock was assigned to stockholders of 
the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, at that time. At that time, the Detroit 
Company had some seven shareholders. This stock was given to them without 
monetary cost, and for which the Detroit Company assigned to the Canadian 
company rights to supply Canadian territory and the British Empire, with the 
exception of the British Isles, which territory we still serve exclusively. 

Q. Did they transfer the patent rights?—A. The patents rights were all 
transferred. 

_ Q. But no real money?—A. No money was paid. 

Q. What amount of money was furnished by Canadian interests?—A. 
Forty-nine per cent of $125,000, some $63,000, not strictly Canadian, for sub- 
scriptions were taken at large, quite a number of them from the States. 

Q. That was real money?—A. That was real money. 

Q. Then, as I understand it, the company has had a very prosperous career, 
and has made a great deal of money?—A. The Company started business in 
1904. The first year there was a small production, but we proceeded with more 
or Jess success, not with much success, I may say, until 1909, at which time the 
models we are now making came into being. They have been changed and 
modified to a certain extent, but fundamentally, they are the same motors that 
we made in 1908. Since that time, progress has been rapid and fairly steady. 
There was a certain decrease in volume during the war, but by and by it 
increased and the increase has been gradual and. steady. 

Q. You have looked over the evidence given by Mr. Deachman yester- 
day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were his figures as to the amount of money made by your company 


susbtantially correct?—A. Yes. They are public; our statements are issued 
broadcast. 
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Q. Quite so; there is no attempt to hide the fact that you have been 
prosperous?—A. None. : 

Q. Now Mr. Deachman, gave some figures as to wages; was he accurate in 
these figures?—A. Mr. Deachman dealt with conditions— 

Q. Pardon me, I will change the form of that question. You may have 
figures relating to more recent years?—A. Yes, Mr. Deachman dealt with the 
tariff which we presented to the Tariff Commission on November 30, 1920. That 
is on file here, I presume; at least it would be available. I have amended cer- 
tain figures, or brought them up to date. 

Q. You may just bring them up to date, sir?—A. This (indicating docu- 
ment) shows that at the time this was presented to the Tariff Commission on 
November 30, 1920, the total wages paid since 1910—I did not go further back 
than 1910 because our operations were very small before that—but from 1910 
until 1920 the total wages amounted to $26,915,000, or approximately $27,000,- 
000. I do not think that these figures agree with Mr. Deachman’s testimony. 

Q. If there is any difference—and with the most perfect good faith in the 
world there is sometimes a variation when people testify—you may give us from 
your books the correct figures at that time. You are now giving us what?— 
A. I am giving you figures which are on record, showing the wages paid in 1910 
and 1920 by our company. In 1910 to 1920 the wages paid amounted to 
$26,915,000. In 1921 the wages paid amounted to $7,165,921. 

Q. That is, wages in 1921?—A. Wages in 1921. In 1922 we paid $5,669,000 
odd. By the way, the periods I am now considering are our fiscal years end- 
ing July 31. 

Q. When you say 1921, it means the year ending July 31, 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fiscal year?—A. Yes; the wages paid since August 1 last to the 
31st of March, up to date, amount to $3,599,000. 

Q. That is, up to date?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Since the first of last August?—A. Yes, sir, a period of eight months, 
making the total wages paid since $1910 $43,310,000. 

Q. That is, the total wages paid?—A. The total wages paid. 

Q. Now, Mr. Campbell, while we are on the question of wages, how do the 
wages you are paying to-day in your factory at Ford City compare with the 
wages paid in Detroit by the Ford Company?—A. Our minimum wage is iden- 
tical with theirs. 

Q. What is the minmum?—A. Seventy-five cents an hour to start with, 
and 80 cents after a man proves up, that is, for the common labourer. 

Q. The minimum the labourer receives is 75 cents?—A. Seventy-five cents 
probationary wages, and 80 cents confirmed wages. 

Q. Is that per hour?—A. Per hour. 

Q. Even to the man who sweeps the floor?—A. Yes. 

. For the commonest labourer?—A. Yes. : 

. That is the minimum labour wage?—A. The minimum labour wage. 
. Is that for eight hours, nine hours or ten hours?—A. Eight hours. 

. That minimum is the same in both plants, I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the other wages the same, the wages paid to other types of labour?— 
A. Yes, to other types of labour. 

Q. They are the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Exactly ?—A. Approximately the same. 

Q. If you would not mind, please indicate whatever difference there is, no 
matter how slight?—A. I can say yes in the case of labour, but not in the 
crafts; I would not say in the crafts. 

Q. But ordinary rough labour is the same?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now take the crafts; what would crafts mean, in your business?— 
A. Designers, tool makers. 

Q. What else?—A. Tool designers, draughtsmen, engineers. 

Q. What do they do, the engineers?—A. Well, in a concern the size of ours 
their activities would be limited, but in a concern such as there is on the other 
side, there would be an engineer in practically every department. 

Q. What would he do?—A. They would have a power house engineer, power 
plant engineers, electrical engineers, civil engineers—an engineer practically of 
every type. 

Q. The engineers would be the men in charge of the motive power driving 
the factories?—A. That would be one branch. We would have another engineer 
perhaps laying out the internal organization, the machinery, and so on. We 
would not have engineers going into such elaborate details on our side, of 
course. 

Q. Now take the designers; what would they be paid by you, and how 
much would they be paid in Detroit?—A. We do not do that on our side; that 
is fundamental to their side. 

- Q. They supply the designs?—A. They supply the designs. 

Q. Now take the tool makers in Ford City, and what would they get as 
compared with Detroit?—A. I could not say exactly that the prices would be 
the same on both sides of the river. We pay prices of expediency. If we want 
tool makers we go on the market and get them. If there is no labour shortage, 
we can engage them at current rates, $1 or $1.10 per hour. That condition would 
prevail equally on both sides of the river. 

Q. You have been connected with the Company for some time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you calculated upon being able to get tool makers for at 
Ford City, less or more than at Detroit?—A. About the same. 

Q. What about tool designers?—-A. The same thing applies as to designers. 
We would not have tool designers; that is fundamental to our connection over 
the river. 

Q. Now take draughtsmen?—A. The same thing applies. 

Q. What about engineers?—A. We have one engineer, a composite man 
covering all these activities, or possibly two men, whereas on the other side they 
would have a specialist in every direction. 

Q. Do they have to go over your work?—A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. I gathered that although the ordinary rough labourer was paid indenti- 
cally the same there would still be some difference, although not very great, in 
the crafts, but when we come to pick out the crafts one by one, so far we have 
not found any case in which you can tell us that you have to pay less or more 
than they pay in Detroit?—A. I do not think there would be any difference. 
I think we could go out and get men at the same price they pay in Detroit, 
more or less. 

Q. I suppose if they paid more in Detroit the men would establish them- 
selves in Detroit?—-A. Yes. It is the same labour market, practically. 

Q. The next thing that enters into manufacturing, after labour, is material? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How do your costs of material compare in Canada with Michigan, or 
over the river?—A. They are higher. 

Q. You have to pay higher prices?—A. Yes. Our total material entering 
into the product is higher. 

Q. Would you mind dissecting your material costs for the ordinary touring 
car, and give me what you have to put in, or what you have to pay in Detroit 
and what you have to pay in Ford City?—A. I will have to cover some data, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Q. That is all right; we do not expect that even the Vice-President and 
Treasurer carries all these things in his head—aA. If you do not mind, I will 
take the standard Ford touring car with starter, as a concrete example. Similar 
conditions would apply throughout, more or less. I cite that because it is a larger 
seller of any of the simple models. I show here what we term plant cost, which 
is material and labour for the months of December, January and February. 
Our Canadian cost of material and labour was $293 in December as against 
$221 in the United States, a difference of $72. 

Q. That is a little different to the way I intended to proceed, but we will 
proceed in your way, and then perhaps get around to my way. In what month 
was that?—A. In December. There was a difference of $72. 

Q. In 1922 the touring car practically was identically the same car?—A. 
Yes. For the purpose you want it, I think it was. 

Q. Wasn’t it identically the same car?—A. Well, not exactly. 

Q. What was the difference, because before we start a comparison we must 
be sure that the things we are comparing are identical?—A. I believe the only 
difference was the fact that our body was fitted with four doors as against a 
three-door body on the other side. 

Q. Is that the only thing? I would like to be sure about that, because it 
seems that the whole of our inquiry along these lines is based upon finding that 
we are deading with precisely the same article-——A. There is a slight intrinsic 
value more in our car than in theirs in the United States, but I do not think it 
is of enough consequence to make any difference, and I am willing to waive it. 

Q. I do not want you to be unfair to yourself, Mr. Campbell—A. Com- 
mercially and as the public know them, the cars are the same, and we are willing 
to concede that they are the same. 

Q. Although you have four ‘doors to your car while they have only three to 
theirs?—A. Yes; there is one blind side. We can use it with a right or left hand 
side. We serve a territory which requires a right and left hand control, because 
Canada likes left hand control cars, and we do that to obviate the necessity of 
making two bodies. 

Q. Proceed along your way, Mr. Campbell.—A. They are similar and 
identical. 

Q. In December, 1922, it cost in Detroit to make one of those cars how 
much?—A. It cost $72 less than in Canada. 

Q. Will you let us have the figures?—A. It cost $293 in Canada and $221 
in the United States, that is, for material and direct labour. 
~ <Q. You say that that is made up of direct labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And material?—A. Yes. 

Q..The difference will not be found in labour, because you are not paying 
any more than they are paying in the United States?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. When you say direct labour, you are differentiating that from over- 
head?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is your proportion of overhead higher than it is over there?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. I thought probably you might want these other figures 
in a moment, if you would care to have these other two months. 

Q. Let us take the other two months—A. I would like you to get the 
other two months, Mr. Chairman. In January the cost in Canada was $292 
and in the United States it was $234, a difference of $58, and in February the 
cost in Canada was $293, and in the United States $235, a difference of $58 

Q. Your costs were going up, and their costs were going down?—A The 
difference in those two months was $58. 

Q. It is rather striking, the similarity, that the Detroit costs w 
and your costs went up $1?—A. I might say that we collaborate Mpa te 
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ing as far as possible, where it is done in the States, we co-operate with their 
purchasing department, and we can get the advantage of any of their sources 
of supply. 

Q. It is collective purchasing?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have manufacturers in the United States looking at ques- 
tions of good buying collectively, in that fashion?—A. We do not buy much 
material. 

Q. You make it?—A. Where we can buy in Canada we do so. I may say 
that it is fundamental to our operations, everybody has had instructions to 
that effect. If they can buy a dollar’s worth in Canada with fair competition, 
it must be bought in Canada. 

Q. If you can get as good prices in Canada, you must buy in Canada?— 
A. We must buy in Canada, and we have done so over a period of years. Other 
concerns have come into Canada and established factories here, such concerns 
as the Gilmore Wheel Company, who have for a number of years made our wheels 
exclusively. Then there is the Fisher Body Company, which was established 
there some ten years ago, and up to a year ago certainly they never made a 
body for anyone excepting ourselves. The American Auto Trimming Com- 
pany, a company which makes body trimmings, set up a factory, and various 
other concerns have set up factories in Canada. 

Q. There was a difference of how much in those three months; there was 
a difference in one month of how much, $72 was it not?—A. $72, $58 and $58. 

@. Have you any explanation to offer as to why the cost in Detroit took 
such a sudden advance in January over December?—A. No, I cannot explain 
that, except that it might have been that we were stepping into a rising com- 
modity market, which has been continuing since that time. It might be that 
their stocks were higher than ours, consequently the increase might not take 
place in the same period exactly. 

Q. Now, there is a difference, you say, in the cost. Will you just dissect 
this for me in respect to material? Before we start with material, would you 
tell me what would be fair to charge against Canadian cars, as compared with 
American cars, in respect to overhead. You say your overhead is a little higher 
here than it is in Detroit?—-A. Yes, and it is a difficult story to tell convincingly 
However, it is a truth, and anybody who has had experience with large pro- 
duction, or with small production, or with both, can of course see it intuitively. 
The matter of overhead, without question of doubt, is based on volume. The 
answer is to be found in the volume of business. I have a reference with me here 
that I put before the Committee three years ago, and I believe it still holds good. 
I am citing a concrete example that has come under observation in our plant. 
When our manufacturers were manufacturing a car frame, a very large and 
elaborate equipment was necessary. The value of machinery and tools amount 
to $991,000. The capacity of this equipment is 85 car frames per hour. Our 
total requirement, however, amount to only 25 frames per hour. This is three 
years old. I am giving this as a matter of argument. 

Q. You can use it, but if the figures that are in your mind are up to date, 
you might just give them.—A. On the basis of producing 25 frames per hour, 
we have a productive labour cost of $20.50 per hour, and an overhead of $56.58 
per hour, a total for both of $77.08, which represents a total cost of $3.08 per 
frame. Were we to operate on the basis of 85 frames per hour, which is the 
capacity of the equipment, we would have productive labour of $69.70, and an 
overhead of $113.16 per hour, total of both $182.76, or a total cost of frame of 
$2.58, a reduction of 93 cents per frame. 

Q. If you could run with equipment at capacity?—A. Yes. That is one 
concrete example. — J 185 Tod 
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Q. Yes. I can well recognize that you are getting down to exact figures, 
but with your very systematic bookkeeping you will be able to give us a very. 
close idea what is the difference of overhead on the car between Detroit and 
Windsor?—A. Yes. Overhead, United States, month of December, and produc- 
tion of 124,975 cars was $43 per car. Canadian, same month, production of 
3,137 cars, $204 per car. January, American production, 109,009 cars, overhead 
$44. Canadian production, 5,750 cars, overhead $123. February, American pro- 
duction, 122.444 cars, overhead $43. Canadian production, 6,567 cars, overhead 
$98. Now, with production such as we had in December, 3,100 cars, that does 
not represent a sufficient output to keep our heads above water, as evidenced 
by our overhead. It would swamp us. I venture to say that with a total out- 
put of 35,000 cars, we could not make a cent at the present time. You noticed 
that we doubled our output, or a little more than doubled it in February. Our 
overhead was less than half for the month of March, but I have not got the 
figures with me. It was about $80. 

Q. That is going down all the time—A. Yes, as the volume of your output 
goes up, your overhead goes down. 

Q. I had the pleasure of being in Windsor a few months ago, and I saw 
very large preparations being made for building a tremendous factory for your 
company. What do you expect will be your monthly output when you get that 
finished?—A. The largest output we have had in twelve months was 55,000 
cars, which occurred in the year 1920. : 

Q. Have you got what your overhead was in that month?—A. In that 


year, I have not. 

Q. Was that yearly output?—A. That is a whole year. 

Q. Well now, to come back to my question. You are expecting to have 
a monthly output of what, when you get your new plant going?—A. We hope 
to have an annual output of about 90,000 cars. We are equipped for that. If 
you will allow me, and I want to go on record to this effect, the hardest com- 
petition we have to face in the motor industry is our parent company. It is 
the only competition that gives us a second thought, for this reason that in the 
year 1911, when Ford in the States had an output of 66,000, which is easily 
20 per cent in excess of anything we had produced, yet this car was sold at 
$660 in the States, and in Canada for $440. His selling price was about 50 
per cent greater than ours is in Canada. Since that time, as you know, and 
everybody knows, Ford’s ambition has been to reduce the price of his product, 
and we know that to legitimately stay in business, we must produce that article 
in Canada on a basis which will be of some benefit to Canada as against the 
other car and the payment of the tariff. It has been keen competition for us, 
and during the war the last construction we did was in 1915. We have seen, 
however, what the Ford production has been year after year in the United 
States. During the period that we had been making about 50,000 cars a year, 
the United States figures it something like this: 1912-1913 Ford made 181,000 
cars in the States. The next year 265,000, the following year, 283,000. The 
following year 534,000. The following year 785,000. 1917-1918, the year the 
States went into the War, 708,000. 1918-1919, 537,000, 1920, 1,074,000 cars. 
1921, 1,013,000 cars. 1922, 1,232,000 cars, and this year they are now running 
at 6,350 cars per day, and have on their books orders for 290,000 cars for next 
month, just about twice as many as they can make. Now you know why in 
the States the price for touring car is $298. 

Q. Would you mind if we did not go into that just now? I asked you 
what your overhead would cost. when your estimated output comes into effect. 
You say your overhead cost per car is $98 as against the American $43?—A. Yes. - 
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Q. Now, what overhead costs do you expect when you get this large factory 
put up which is in course of erection now?—A. I am afraid to estimate. I can- 
not do so. 

Q. Well, what are you going to have as a monthly output, do you expect? 
—A. I hope for 7,000 cars. 

Q. Well, now, what was the last month’s output that brought it down to 
$98?—A. 6,567 cars. 

Q. Well, when you do better than 7,000 cars a month, if you are doing over 
6,000 now A. That is sales, by the way. You see, during a certain part 
of the year we pile up stocks. 

Q. Well now, this overhead, does that include the selling cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, let us describe this overhead a bit more. Overhead is divided 
in your books in what fashion?—A. Manufacture and commercial. 

Q. Let us take last month’s figures. Would that be a fair month to take? 
A. In what respect? 

Q. When we come to manufacture and sale overhead?—A. No, it would 
not, you would have to take the year. You have to take the cycle. 

Q. You have got your figures for the last statistical year. Would that be 
the fairest way?—A. No, the fiscal year would be all right. 

Q. Well, let us take the last fiscal year, so that it will bring us up to date 
as possible. Take the fiscal year that ended the 3lst of July, 1922, and you 
will give us what the overhead cost was for the whole year—the gross overhead, 
so to speak. Just take your time to find out. That is what I want to base my 
meneiry on.—A. Yes, here we are. You want the overhead for a period of a 
year? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, we asked for the 31st of July, 1922_—A. For the year ending July, 
1922. During that period, we sold 45,000 cars, and our total overhead for the 
year was $104 per car. 

Q. Your overhead was $104 per car?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, sir, will you dissect that overhead into manufacturing overhead 
and commercial overhead?—A. Yes, just a moment, please. That is $88 manu- 
facturing, and $16 commercial. 

Q. $88 manufacturing overhead, and $16 commercial; what is the com- 
mercial overhead composed of?—-A. Everything pertaining to the selling. 

Q. Advertising?—A. Yes. 

Q. Commercial bookkeeping, too, or is that manufacturing?—A. A certain 
amount of that would. apply to manufacturing. 

Q. Then part bookkeeping—I will put it part accounting and advertising? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And then would there be commissions on sales, or do you not sell that 
way ?—A. No commissions. 

Q. So the commercial overhead is part accounting and part advertising?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Anything else?—A. Travelling, the upkeep of branches; we have seven 
or eight branch offices in Canada. 

Q. Now, let us look into this thing a little further. What was the price 
of your car during 1922? ‘Take the whole year, we are dealing with the whole 
year.—A. Yes, you want this same touring car with starter? 

Q. Yes, we are dealing with that as your typical Ford car, the standard 
Lizzie, as it were-——A. $620, up to September. 

Q. $620 up to September?—A. After that it was $530. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


__ Q. Is this price F.O.B. your factory?—A. Yes, this is the advertised price, 
without sales tax or luxury tax. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, it was just for August, was it; it was only for one month 
at $620, and then went down to $530.—A. No, our price from the first of the 
year up to September was $620. 

Q. Your fiscal year 1921 ended on the 31st of July. That is the whole of 
your fiscal year?—-A. You asked me the price of the car. 

Q. Put it this way, how many months did you have a price of $620, and 
how many months did you have the price of $530, in that fiscal year?—A. We 
did not have $530 at all that fiscal year. 

Q. Then it was $6207—A. Yes. 

Q. During that fiscal year, sir, what was the price of the sister car in 
Detroit?—A. It was $348—no, pardon me, it was $431. 

Q. The difference, therefore, was $189, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. $189. Now, your overhead accounts for $104 of that $189, leaving a 
difference of ?—A. No, I would not say that. They also have some overhead, 
you know. 

Q. The overhead in the United States is included in that $431, just the same 
as the overhead—Yes, I guess you are right. The price in Canada of $620 
includes your overhead. Your price of $431 in the United States includes your 
overnead in the United States?—A. Their overhead. 

Q. Their overhead in the United States. Now, let us dissect the price of 
$620, and then let us dissect the price of $431. How is the price of $620 made 
up? it is made of $104 for overhead, is it not?—A. Yes. Pardon me, will you 
ask that question again? 

Q. Yes. We are taking your car which sold during that year for $620?— 
Jha NEES. 

Q. We are taking that as $620, the figure you gave?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we are going to make a comparison with the car made in Detroit 
at $431?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are going to take the constituent parts of the Canadian car, which 
sold at $620. I think you told me your overhead accounted for $104?—A. 
Our average overhead was $104. 

Q. Can you give me the average overhead on the American car?—A. No, 
I cannot do that, their figures are not available to us to that extent, but I 
believe the figure I have just stated for those few months would be about right, 
because the output is not radically different month by month. 

Q. And the conditions are not radically different, either?—A. No. 

Q. So, if we call their overhead say $43, would that be a fair average?— 
A. I think it would be approximately right. 

Q. Then we will put in $43 for their overhead. Then the next item of 
expense, the next constituent after overhead is material and labour. 


Mr. Hammeuu: Ask for the labour cost next. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say the labour cost was on the car? It is the same 
I know, but I want to find out so I can put it down. 

Mr. HamMe.u: He gave us a figure of $293 as material and labour. 

Q. You gave us a figure of $293 as the cost of labour and material, in. 
December,. 1922—A. And in December— X Sim 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I am not dealing with December; I want, if you can give it to me, the 
average cost of labour which entered into a car during the year ending July 31, 
1922. You have given me the price of the car, and the overhead that should 
be charged against that car in 1922—A. That figure I have given you is the 
combined labour and overhead, which constitutes the cost. I have not got it 
segregated. 

Q. What do you say your cost of labour and material was?—A. $295. 

Q. $295?—A. But that figure was for December. 

Q. What I want is for the year ending July 31, 1922, because you told me, 
quite rightly, that it is not fair to take one month.—A. No, I do not believe 
that figure can be had from any record I have here. 

Q. Mr. Campbell, you have it for December of last year, you have it 
for January—A. I have it for December, January and February, labour and 
material. 

Q. Then may we take it as fair to say that your material with your over- 
head and labour, or material and labour, direct labour and material for 
December, January and February, would be fairly representative of what you 
paid during the year which ended July 31, 1922, or is it a fact that labour and 
material have both substantially risen during the last little while?—A. Labour 
has not, no. 

Q. Labour has not?—A. No not with us. 

Q. Material fluctuates?—A. Yes, it fluctuates so much every week, and 
certainly every month or every quarter, that it is difficult to establish an average 
cost throughout the year. 

Q. A careful examination of your books would show it, would it not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I do not want to delay you now, but would you mind finding out for us 
and sending to me what it cost you in labour?—A. In labour? 

Q. Yes; I would like*if you would give us what labour cost in making up 
a car which sold for $620 in the year which ended July 31, 1922, then I would 
be glad if you would furnish us with figures for the material also?—A. You 
want labour and material segregated? 

Q. Yes; we have already segregated the overhead, and not only segregated 
it but we have segregated the manufacturing overhead from the commercial 
overhead; I would like to have labour segregated and material segregated. I 
do not know whether there is any other element which enters into the cost of a 
car besides overhead, labour and material?—A. That is all. 

Q. Those three things I hope will amount to something less than $620, so 
that your Company will have a profit?—A. I hope so. 

Q. I would like to have you do the same thing as a director of the Ford 
Motor Company of Detroit; there must be some acvantages from these inter- 
locking directorates. I would like to have you do the same thing in regard to 
the car made in Detroit; their overhead is $43 as against $104?—A. Yes. 

Q. A comparative statement right through in regard to those two cars, that 
is what we want?—A. All right, sir. 

Q. If you will do that, we shall be obliged to you. Now, sir, your car 
made in Canada is protected against American competition in this line of cars by 
a duty of 424 per cent, if I mistake not?—A. Entering into Canada? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir. You are including the sales tax, are you? 

Q. No, I am just taking the duty?—A. It is 35 per cent. 

Q. Then there is a sales tax; what does that amount to?—A. 6 per cent. 
Then there is an excise tax. 

Q. When the manufacturer sells an imported article?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That does not apply to cheap cars?—A. It is lower on cheap cars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that excise?—A. 5 per cent up to $1,200, and 10 per cent 
thereafter. 

Q. Is there an excise duty in the States?—A. In the United States there is 
an excise of 5 per cent on the previous price. 

Q. We need only deal with the tariff. The tariff is fixed on the retail price 
to the consumer, plus the excise?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is really regarded as part of the price paid by the customer to 
the United States manufacturer, and as such the basis on which the duty is 
estimated?—-A. Yes. 

Q. It is a 35 per cent duty, anyway?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do any Ford cars come into Canada?—A. Yes, I presume they do. 

Q. But not in appreciable quantities? A. No—at least not with the know- 
ledge of the Detroit Company. They do not make any attempt to ship in here. 
I think they may come in without duty sometimes. 

Q. The prices to-day of the American cars you have already given, and I 
will not go into that again—A. I have the whole schedule here, if you care to 
have it, and I believe it is correct. 

Q. Taking the touring car, you have placed beforé me a memorandum, 
which we will produce as Exhibit No. 88, showing that the United States price 
for a touring car with demountable rims is how much? 

Mr. CaLpweE.u: I thought it was $431? 


Witness: With the starter it is $431. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you put a starter on yours?—A. No, sir. 

(Memorandum showing prices of automobiles marked as Exhibit No. 88). 

Q. Will you sit down and tell us what the car costs in Detroit and what it 
would cost if it was brought in by a man who went over and bought one and 
brought it into Canada; show what it would cost him after he had paid the duty? 
—A. The price of the touring car with starter in the United States is $368; 
additional for demountable rims $25, total $393; 5 per cent excise tax on the 
dealer’s price, which is 20 per cent off of that, $15.72. The duty on that $393 
and $15.72 at 35 per cent is $143.05; import tax 6 per cent and excise tax 5 per 
cent on the original cost, on the excise tax and the duty is $60.69, making the 
total cost to the importer $612.46. That same car purchased in Canada would 
cost $530; sales tax 45 per cent, and excise tax 5 per cent on the dealer’s price 
$40.28, making a total of $570.28. 

Q. A difference of how much?—A. A difference of $42.18. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In favour of the Canadian purchaser?—A. In favour of buying a 
Canadian car. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, let me ask you this quetsion; taking your material, 
what goes into the manufacture of a car; let us have that, not of course 
mentioning everything, but the main things. There is the steel that goes into 
the car?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get that from the States?—A. There are a great many types of 
steel that go into the manufacture of the car. 
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Q. I will tell you what I am driving at. I would like you to take your car 
and say that you have to get steel from such and such a person, that you have 
to get this or that from such and such a person, that you get such and such steel 
from the States, on which you have to pay a duty of so much; that you get such 
and such steel from England, and on that you have to pay a duty of so much, 
and go over the component parts of your car in detail, showing what cost the 
tariff places upon your raw material?—A. All right. I cannot cite you the 
individual rates of duty on every specific item that goes into a car. 

Q. Tell us generally?—-A. There are types of steel that have to be imported 
from the United States, that is, what is manufactured into bodies, tenders, 
hoods and so forth, finished alloy steel. 

Q. Do the bodies come over shaped up?—A. No. I would like if you could 
get a mental picture of it. Practically every part of it is fabricated in Canada, 
whether the material is imported or not, or whether it is done in our own factory. 

Q. When you tell us that, we will get a mental picture right away?—A. 
Practically nothing is made up. 

Q. Tell us what you do import; take the steel first, the finished sheets of 
steel; do you remember what those are, taking them as they come into Canada? 
—A. No. I presume if you hac the tariff we could find out. I imagine it is 
121 per cent. 

Q. Steel sheets, fourteen gauge and thinner; are they thinner?—A. Yes, 
twenty gauge. 

Q. Sometimes a thickness of one-sixteenth of an inch will make a difference 
in the rate you have to pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps this is the item: 


“Rolled iron or steel sheets and strips, polished or not, number 
fourteen gauge and thinner, n.o.p.; Canada plates, Russia iron.” 


Are these galvanized?—A. No, sir. I imagine the duty is 124 per cent. 

Q. “Terne plates and rolled sheets of iron or steel, coated with zinc, spelter 
or other metal, of all widths or thickness n.o.p.; and rolled iron or steel hoop, 
hand, scroll or strip, number fourteen gauge and thinner, galvanized or coated 
with other metal or not, n.o.p., 74, 124 and 124 per cent.” 

A. There are a lot of items there; that would cover a number of them. I think 
generally our steel comes in at 125 covering fourteen bars and sheets. 

Q. Bars too?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Steel bars?—A. Yes. 

Q. That goes into the body; is that what the axles are made of?—A. No, 
sir. The sheets go into the body, the axles are made of alloy steel, which 
postively cannot be made in Canada and cannot be had here. 

Q. What do you have to pay on that?—A. I think that is also 123 per cent. 

Q. It would not be iron and steel railway bars: “ Rolled iron or steel, and 
cast steel, in bars, bands, hoop, scroll, strip, sheet or plain of any size, thickness 
or width steel blanks for the manufacture of milling cutters of greater value 
than three and a half cents per pound, 74, 124 and 125.”—A. I think the 125 is 
right. 

Q. It is 74 under the British preference?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shall we say then that the tariff, generally speaking, on the material 
the steel that goes into the car is taxed at the rate of 125 per cent; is that 
correct as a general statement?—A. I believe that is correct. 

Q. Besides these steel bars and sheets, what other things do you have te 
import?—A. Practically that pretty well covers it. 
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Q. What parts do you import?—A. The only finished parts, absolutely 
finished and ready for use that we import now are carburetters and coil units, 
having a value of $15. 

Q. You have to pay on those how much?—A. Either 274 or 35, I am not 
just sure which. ; 

Q. What do you buy of steel made in Canada, Mr. Campbell?—A. We buy 
springs and forgings. 

Q. Who do you buy those from?—A. A forging concern which set up in 
Walkerville specifically to do our work over ten years ago, the Dominion Forge 
Company. 

Q. Is it an allied industry owned by your own company?—A. Not in any 
way. 

By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Do they work under a contract?—A. We contract direct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you ever compared their charges with what you could buy 
springs for and bring them in and pay the duty?—A. Yes; we are constantly 
doing that. 

Q. Generally how much lower is the Canadian spring in percentages than 
the American spring?—A. It. is not lower at all. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is, plus the duty, the American spring plus the duty?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: ; 


Q. What do you save by buying it in Canada rather than going over to 
Detroit and paying the duty and then getting it over?—A. Our line of attack 
on our sources of supply is to manufacture at a price that does not exceed the 
import price plus one-half the duty. 

Q. You are not inferring that the duty is just twice what it should be; 
you do not infer that the duty is just twice as much as it should be?—A. I did 
not infer that. 

Q. You say “ Our line of attack.” Those people who manufacture in Can- 
ada things for you which you could buy in the States, do you say to such sup- 
pliers “ We will buy from you, but only at prices which will not be more than 
the American price plus one-half the duty ”?—A. We do not put it quite that 
strongly. : 

Q. Put it again; that is the way I took it—_A. Our line of attack, I mean 
we attempt to buy on a Canadian basis from Canadian manufacturers at a 
price which will not exceed the import price plus one-half the duty. 

Q. I will put the question in another way; when you do that, Mr. Camp- 
bell, do you feel that those manufacturers. should be able to make a fair busi- 
ness profit by charging the American price plus one-half the Canadian duty? 
—A. I don’t know that I have to solve that problem for them, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I just take it that you, as a man, who wants to live and let live, do not 
want people to sell to you below what you think will give them a fair trading 
profit; you want them to remain in business, as you want to remain in business 
yourself; you tell us with great frankness that your principle is, when you are 
buying from Canadian manufacturers, to say to them “ Now, I will buy from 
you if you will supply me with goods at the American price plus one-half the 
Canadian Customs tariff’?—A. Those are not quite my words. 

Q. But they represent your thought; put it again in your own words; I do 
not want to misinterpret you.—A. Our line of attack on these people in buy- 
ing from them, assuming that there is always an attack between the seller and 
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the buyer, is to attempt to make that arrangement and buy at a price not 
exceeding the import price plus one-half the duty. I do not mean to say that 
we do not buy in excess of the import price plus one-half the duty; we do, 
many times. 

Q. Tell me this; do you find that your attack is usually successful?—A. 
No, we do not. 

Q. Usually do you have to come up a bit from that position?—A. It 
depends upon the competition, how long the people have been in business, how 
long they have been established there, how badly they want business. We are 
opportunists, I suppose. 

_ Q. You are trying to get the very best value for your money, beyond 
doubt?—A. Quite so. 

Q. That is your point of departure?—A. By departure you mean what? 

Q. You start out with negotiating?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. W.th a new concern?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the new concerns fall for that?—A. No; we have had to increase 
our prices in a great many instances, because the equity has been shown to us. 
There would be no given percentage that would apply to all our Canadian 
sources of supply. 

Q. Well, as a rule do you find that these gentlemen from whom you buy 
try to get up pretty near to the prices the goods would cost you if you brought 
them in from the United States and had to pay the duty; is that their point of 
attack?—A. I do not believe it is; I do not believe Canadians are made that 
way. I believe a man goes at his costs, and works from that more than any- 
thing else. I believe regardless of the tariff if a man can make goods and sell 
them at a reasonable profit, below the American price, he will do so. 

Q. Do you believe many of them have done that; do you think that is the 
way they usually look at this thing, the manufacturers?—A. They are traders, 
and they want to increase their business. If we could sell cars in Canada 
cheaper than they were made in the United States, we would do it, I would not 
care what the tariff was. 

Q. The tariff increases your costs of production?—A. Unquestionably. 

Q. You are selling a good many cars outside the country?—A. Yes. We 
are exporting about 3,000 a month regularly. 

Q. They did not go to the British Isles?—A. They do not go to the British 
Isles, they go to the British possessions. 

Q. The Ford Company of Detroit reserve the right to supply the British 
Isles?—A. Well, in the original agreement, which was a rather involved agree- 
ment, there was a clause whereby we were to participate in the business of the 
British Isles, to the extent that it would represent a comparison between the 
total business of the two companies, but for other considerations we later relin- 
quished that claim to the British Isles, and it is now theirs exclusively. 

Q. Like the triumvirate that were dividing the world?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. On these cars which are exported at the rate of 3,000 a month, would 
you not get a refund of the duty?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Perhaps we had better ask you what the average refund would amount 
to, Mr. Campbell.—A. We are drawing back at the present time, I believe, $32. 
Q. A drawback of $32?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What percentage do they retain?—A. One per cent. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. That practically represents what the increased cost of material is by 
reason of the duty; will you answer that question?—A. I did not quite get the 
question, sir. 

Q. The drawback which you get from the Government on exported cars 
must represent pretty nearly the increase in the cost of material to which you 
are subjected by the duty on your raw material?—A. The raw materials we 
purchase in Canada also carry duties. 

Q. It won’t represent those?—A. We draw hack there too. 

Q. Not on what you buy from manufacturers in the country?—A. Why 
not. 

Q. Will you explain that to me?—A. We buy forgings from the Dominion 
Forge Company; they buy their steel from Canadian concerns, they bring that 
steel in and pay duty, then sell the forgings to us, we sell the forgings and make 
a claim for the duty they paid when the steel was imported. We did not pay 
that duty directly ourselves, but we include it in our drawback. 

Q. Then the $32 which you get as a drawback represents pretty well the 
increase in cost to you directly or indirectly which the subjection of your 
materials to a duty imposes upon you?—A. That the duty imposes upon us? 
Yes, but it does not represent the total difference in the cost of material to the 
American company and to ourselves, so far as the duty is concerned. 

Q. So far as the duty on material is concerned?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Would the Ford Company of Canada not get some concessions on cars 
shipped into British possessions, due to the fact that they were manufactured 
in Canada?—A. It is 3 per cent in South Africa, nothing in Australia, nothing 
in New Zealand, nothing in India, which are our main markets. 

Q. Do you ship any cars to France?—A. No, sir. Our territory is con- 
fined to British possessions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You do not ship to the United Kingdom?—A. No, sir. 

Q. If you shipped to the United Kingdom would you have any advantage 
aver the Detroit company?—A. One-third of the duty unofficially. That is a 
very large question between us now. 

Q. Between the Detroit company and yourselves?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. A while ago you gave us the cost of Ford cars in Canada as $620?— 
A. The sale, not the cost. 

Q. The sale price?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cost to the consumer?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cost of them, according to your figures, was $397, which included 
$104 overhead and $293 for material and labour?—A. No. The $293 for mater- 
ial and labour was the December figure. 

Q. Those are the only figures you have?—A. Yes. 


The CuHatrMAN: I asked the witness to find that out and send it to us. 


Witness: I do not want those two figures crossed, because they are not 
the same dates at all. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why is it you do not supply the British market?—A. That was the 
arrangement with the company. 
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Q. Why ‘was it entered into, because the directors were sort of inter- 
locked?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Following up my question a little farther, unless that figure is a very 
much greater cost than it was in 1922, you are selling a Canadian car at a 
less profit than the American made car; I would like to follow that out to a 
conclusion. Assuming for the sake of this reference that $293 or $295 was 
the average cost of labour and material in 1922, you brought that total up to 
$397, deducting $397 from $620 leaves $123 for your expenses of selling, and 
so on, I suppose?—-A. You are adding to the $293 the $104. 

Q. The $104 overhead?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the other side of the line the price of the car is $431, overhead $43. 
We will assume that $235 was the average cost of labour and material. That 
left the Ford car of Detroit $153 to do the same thing with as left the Canadian 
car only $123?—A. Where do you get the $123? 

Q. Is it $223?—A. Deduct the $397. 

Q. It is $223?—A. Yes; your figure should be $223. 

Q. $223 as compared with $153?-——A. Yes. 

-Q. Your distributing expenses are greater in Canada than in the United 

» States?—A. Yes; I want to show why. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Is the Canadian car an exact duplicate of the American Ford car?— 
A. You will see that it is about the same; possibly there is a little disadvantage. 
I would like you to look at this as representing the different causes of the dis- 
tributing cost. 


By Mr. Hammel: 


Q. That is the distributing cost in both countries?—A. Yes. In the United 
States you have 35 persons to the square mile, whereas in Canada you have 
something like two persons to the square mile. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Who bears that cost of distribution?—A. That is in our overhead. That 
is why our overhead is greater. 
'  Q. That should be included in this $397—A. Yes, $104 of that $397. The 
argument, we maintain, is this, that your dealer in the United States has just 
35 people to work on where there are two people in Canada. The dealer in 
Canada has to cover that large distance, or else neglect his business, and he does 
not get it. That is only one factor. We cannot sell the population like that 
man in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Although it is quite true to say that we have only two people to the 
square mile, still that is arrived at by taking all the miles of Canada and all the 
people of Canada. Of course there are ‘ots of places in Canada where there are 
no people at all——A. Yes, and the san 2 thing would apply to the States, but 
not to as great an extent. You can pui your own figure there. 

Q. It shows a great difference. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The cost of the car was $397 in Canada. What was the consumer paying 
for that car? What was your price f.o.b. Ford?—A. I have not stated $397. 
Q. You have $104, and taking your own figures, $393. 
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By the Chairman: , 

Q. Excuse me, Mr. Sales. The witness gave us $650 for that year. He 
had the overhead for the year, but he did not have the labour or the material 
for the year. The labour and material which he gave us was for the last three 
months.—A. December, January and February. 

Q. And the price of $620 is a price which obtained prior to the 31st of _ 
July, 1922. It would not be fair to take that. 


Mr. Sates: Can we take any year? 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Take the price of cars in January and February of this year—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would be a fair comparison? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would that bear any relation to the $397?—A. I made a mistake here 
in my evidence. This figure as quoted is export costs. That includes freight 
and crating for those three months. I would like to amend these figures. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The easiest thing is to check this thing from the beginning and make the 
statement correct.—A. I think I have already told you that I have not got the 
figures for the last fiscal year for segregated material and labour. Our material 
and labour combined for the months of December, January and February, are 
as follows: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, labour and material?—A. Yes, $295 for December, $295 in 
January, and $296 in February. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, your overhead?—-A. Our overhead for December was $204, for 
January, $123, and $98 for February. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Those added up together would make the total cnst?—A. Yes. 
Q. So the total cost in December was $499, $418 in January, and $394 in 
February ?—A. $394 in February, yes. 
Q. Now, what was the car sold at during those months?—A. The price was 
$530. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. F.0.B.. Ford?—-A. Yes, that is night. 
Q. All through the three months?—A. Right. 
Q. And your sales were?—A. 3,137 cars in December, 5,570 in January, 
and 6,567 cars in February? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well now, does the amount of cars sold have a relation to the cost of 
production in February?—That is to say, does the amount of cars sold in 
February have a relation to the cost of production in February?—A. The amount 
of cars sold? 

Q. Yes, the amount of cars sold?—A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Because it would strike me that very possibly the cars that you sold 
in ee were cars that were manufactured in previous months.—A. That is 
right. 
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Q. You see my difficulty? Your cost of production has gone right down 
in January and February over what it was in December, and as your cost of 
production went down your sales have gone up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And what was the price of the same car in the States at that time?—A. 
$393. 
Q. And your increase in cost in Canada over the States?—A. I cannot give 
it to you now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You gave it to us—A. December, $221. 
; Q. Was that labour and material?—A. Yes, that is labour and material 
enly. 
y By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And the overhead?—-A. $43. In January, $234. Overhead, $44. Feb- 
ruary, $235, overhead $43. 
Q. And it was selling at that time in the States?—A. For $393. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They have a bigger margin to work on than you have, have they? In 
. December, Mr. Campbell’s cars cost him to produce $499, and he got $530 for 
them. In December, he got $31 per car. That. was his profit. Now, he is 
better in January—a great deal better. What was the difference in January, 
Gentlemen?—A. I will send you anything you want. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Does your price fluctuate?—-A. The prices are changed as expedient. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is your company capitalized at now?—A. $7,000,000. 

Q. And the work of your plant?—A. $8,000,000 and plant, that is, aside 
from our new development. 

Q. How much dividends have you paid on that?—A. Over what period? 

Q. In the whole period.—A. $10,000,000 in cash, and about $6,000,000 in 
stock. 

Q. Then you improved your assets by $8,000,000?—A. No, our assets are 
greater than that. We have our statement here of the last fiscal year. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. I think you told us vour capital at the start was $60,000?—A. $125,000. 
Q. $60,000 paid up in cash? 
(The statement was filed as Exuterr No. 89, not printed). 


Q. How has that capital increased to the present amount?—A. By earnings. 
There was never any fresh money taken in? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I suppose you saw this article about election time in one of the Toronto 
papers, that $125,000 had grown to $80,000,000 in seventeen years. You 
invested and got the money back seventy-three times. Is that true?—I suppose 
you read it?—A. I would have to look at it. I never saw that news item 
before. 

Q. I want to find out whether there was any truth in it?—A. This statement 
No. 89 shows the facts as to our present worth. 

Q. What is your present worth?—A. Our present worth, July 31, 1922, 
surplus $12,500,000, capital $7,000,000,—about $20,000,000. 

Q. And you paid $10,000,000 in that time?—A. Since 1905, yes. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You gave us the price in 1920 as $620 in Canada, and $481 in Detroit, 
a difference of $139. Would that price be about the same as it was in 1919?— 
A. About the same relationship, yes. 

Q. Were prices higher in 1919, or lower?—-A. They were higher. 

Q. By how much?—A. About 50 per cent or more. 

Q. Were your American and Canadian cars of about the same relative 
value?—A. No, they were different. We had extra material or equipment on 
our cars, which I might estimate at about $25. 

Q. What year would that be?—A. That is November 30, 1920. 

Q. I am speaking of 1919?—A. No, I cannot tell you. 

Q. The models would be much the same in 1919 and 1920?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How would you account for the fact that a Ford passenger touring car, 
with starter, sold in the State of Maine for $640, and in the Province of New 
Brunswick, at 2 points, twelve miles apart, for $900? That would be $260 
difference—A. Identical cars? 

Q. They were the Ford cars in each case.—A. Identical models? 

Q. Yes.—A. Same year’s models? 


The CuatrmMan: Both new cars? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Yes, both new cars——A. That is a hard question to answer. 

Q. There would be, you say, about $20 difference in the make of the car? 
—A. Yes. What are those figures again? 

Q. $900 and $640. They were sold in Helden, Maine, and Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, twelve miles apart.—A. Were luxury taxes in effect then? 

Q. No, I. think not.—A. Are you sure? 

Q. Yes. _The luxury tax was not in effect in 1919, was it, on cars?—A. 
No, it came in after that—— 

Mr. Munro: No, I think it came in in that year. I bought a car in, I 
think, 1919, and I paid the luxury tax. 


Mr. CatpweEuu: I do not think so. 
Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: A year after the war. 


Mr. CaLpweE.u: I think it was the session of 1920 it came in. The Chair- 
man will be able to find it out. 


The Witness: Have you the specific date? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I do not have it just in hand, I have it somewhere; it would be in Sep- 
tember, 1919—A. That is pretty old. I do not know whether I have any 
figures showing comparative prices on both sides of the line at that time; that 
is nearly four years ago. 

Q. I thought maybe it would be impressed on your mind; I made a state- | 
ment, in the House, I think, in 1920, and I think I had a long letter from you 
covering the ground shortly afterwards——A. The letter did not explain it? 

Q. Not to my satisfaction. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you not think it would have been an advantage, Mr, Campbell, it 
you had had your factory in Detroit, with a larger production, and less over- 
head, where you could produce a car for $264 instead of $499, as in Ford, 
Ontario? What would be the advantage to the people of Canada in having 
your factory on this side?—A. Employment. 
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Q. Yes.—A. Tax on revenue. 
Q. Yes, but at a difference of $235 a car. 
The CuHairMaANn: You are taking the assembly? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Yes.—A. What about our sale price? You are taking our cost. Let 
us deal with the sale price. 


The CHarrMAN: He was taking you on your own ground. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I am asking you why the factory was put in here, instead of in Detroit; 
your overhead would have been less than it is under present circumstances.—A. 
I am citing the overhead that applied over that one month, which is, of course, 
not representative of the year’s operations. 

Q. I am taking this as an instance: in 1917 I was in Chicago, and I bought 
one of your cars and it cost me $495 at Ford. It cost me $545 in Saskatchewan. 
In the same year, in Chicago, I saw that car—I could not tell any difference—- 
for $360, and I paid $495 at Ford. I figured the transportation would not have been 
any greater from Chicago than it was from Ford, but it cost me $135 more, and 


. I do not think the Government got $135 out of it. I am wondering whether 


the company got the benefit of the $135, or whether part of it has gone into 
this $10,000,000 and so on, by reason of the protective tariff? 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Does your company fix the price at which your cars may be sold retail? 
—A. We do yet. 
The CuarmrmMan: Are you finished, Mr. Sales? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. He did not answer my question as to where that was a benefit to Canada. 
—A. I most certainly say it is, on the evidence of these figures that I have pre- 
sented to you here. Over that period, we have paid in wages a total of 
$43,000,000, in taxes—excise, sales, business profits tax and so forth—a total of 
$14,800,000, and in customs duty, during these ten years or thirteen years now, 
a total of nearly $14,000,000. 

Q. Yes, but we had a gentleman before us yesterday who stated that the 
people of Canada had paid all your wages; that is, they produced wheat and 
cattle and so on to buy your cars, and have paid these people to move in Canada 
and eat our wheat and meat. 


Mr. Catpwe.i: That is through your extra price. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It does not matter whether a man lives in England and eats my meat 
and wheat, or whether he lives in Canada.—A. In answer to your question, of 
course, I do not feel that it is of economic value to the country to have an 
industry such as that located within its confines. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is, if the luxury does not cost the country too much?—A. Yes, 
there must be a meeting ground. I might cite here, for the information of the 
Committee, if you like, that in the month of March, during the month of 
March, we have paid wages of $784,000, duty and import tax of $165,000, sales 
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tax on purchases of $38,000, sales tax on sales, $135,000, car excise tax, $109,000, 
income tax $86,000, a total revenue to the Federal Government by reason of 
the operation of that business there of $534,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you ever make a further calculation? Suppose you had remained 
in Detroit, and there had been as many Ford cars sold in Canada as have been 
sold, what the country would have collected in customs taxes?—A. Yes, where 
would the exchange be? 

Q. We will not bother with the exchange for the moment. What would the 
Canadian Government have collected in taxes, just to compare it with what 
you have here? You have manufactured since you have started, how many 
cars?—A. 390,000 cars up to the end of 1922. Of that, 120,000 were exported, 
and 269,000 sold in Canada. 

Q. 270,000 in Canada. Now, what would be a fair price to put on all these 
cars? It has changed from year to year. 

Mr. Catpwetu: An American price. 

The Witness: As an imported price? 

Mr. HAMMELL: Yes. 

The Witness: Oh, $400, roughly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is what I had in mind. Let us multiply that by 400. That would 
be $1,086,000,000. Now, we put on the 35 per cent duty—A. Oh, no. 

Q. I do not know whether I am right or wrong. I was wrong, I see, it is 
$108,000,000. 35 per cent of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be?—A. $40,000,000, say. 

Q. $40,000,000 then, that is what would have been brought into the country. 
What do you say your total contribution to the Exchequer has been?—A. To 
Ottawa, $14,800,000 in taxes, corporation taxes, sales tax, business profit tax, 
and so forth. On customs, $13,963,000. 

Q. About $30,000,000? 

Mr. Sauzs: Yes, but if we had bought the cars in the United States and 
paid $130 duty—I am taking the price of 1917—instead of paying $135 F.O.B. 
Ford, if I had paid $130 duty— 


Mr. HamMetu: It would have been $40,000,000 altogether. 
Mr. Satzs: No, 270,000 cars at $130 each. 


The CuamrMan: It runs away up into large figures. I suggest, gentlemen, 
that we figure this out ourselves. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Just one further question, Mr. Campbell. You spoke of the wages paid 
in Ford. Do all your people live in Ford?—A. Practically all, or in the 
vicinity. 

Q. They do not cross the bridge?—A. No, I do not think out of over 
4,000 employees there are 20 that go across. We have a few departmental heads 
that do, but our employment regulations say they must live in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask you this question. Are there regulations which prevent 
Canadians going and working at the Ford factory in Detroit?—A. No. 
Q. Are there many Canadians who live in Ford City and go across k 
in Detroit?—A. Not many. : : ae 
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The Cuairman: Then, if that is all, gentlemen, I will say on behalf of the 
Committee that we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Campbell, for coming 
here to-day. 

The Wirness: Is there anything else I can do for you? 

The Cuairman: I think the only thing you can do is to sell your cars 
cheaper than you do now. 

The Witness: Then, pardon me if I take a moment or two of your time. 
You asked me if I wanted to make any comments on the evidence taken yester- 
day, and there is one item that rather impressed me, and that is the statement 
on page 11 of yesterday’s evidence, which reads as follows: ‘Since 1914 the 
prices of all commodities have gone up”. Now, during that period, this is what 
has happened. 

The CuairMan: In regard to commodity prices? 

The Wirness: Yes, commodity prices. This is taken right from your statis- 
tics here at Ottawa. Since 1914 all commodities are up at the present time, 
65 per cent, made up of light and fuel, which is up 143 per cent, miscellaneous 
commodities 105 per cent, building materials, 87 per cent, dairy products 87 
per cent—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What?—A. 87 per cent. 
Q. Dairy products?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Since 1914?—A. Yes. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. At the close of the last fiscal year?—-A. No, this is the last issue of the 
Dominion Statistics. 

The CuatrrmMan: No, the dairy products, the index number is 133; 1913 is 
taken as the basis of 100. 

The Witness: I have 1914 as 100. 

Mr. CaLpwELu: Mr. Chairman, there may be this difference, I think prob- 
ably Mr. Campbell is giving us the retail prices, and your price is that paid by 
the producer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where did you get your figures, Mr. Campbell? 

The Witness: From the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Carman: Anyway, we are not going to contest your proposition that 
the price of commodities has gone up since 1914. Every father with a family in 
Canada, of modest means, knows that to be true. 

The Wirness: The figures are enumerated there. Since 1914 this shows 
the price of the Ford ears to be 31 per cent below that, roughly. We may not 
be doing everything, we are not doing everything yet which we would like to 
do, until we get into our new plant. We are not doing everything we hope to 
do, but I would like you to feel that we have done something in the matter of 
combatting the price of commodities. Our reduction in price has been 31 per 
cent since 1914, in spite of the fact that the materials making up the Ford car 
have increased 69 per cent. There has been that result in the price of the car. 
I would like to leave these. (Filed as Exuipir No. 90, printed as appendix). 


The CHamrMAN: Very well, Mr. Campbell, I just have to renew my thanks. 
Witness retired. : 
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The Cuamman: Mr. Hamilton, you have been waiting patiently; of course, 
we have been giving you a splendid entertainment. Gentlemen, the Chair does 
not want to sit at 8 o’clock for special reasons, but is quite willing to sit at 10 
o'clock if anybody wants to have an hour then. I see no one wants to sit at 
that time, so if it will suit the convenience of Mr. Hamilton and the other 
gentlemen, we will adjourn now until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned until 10 o’clock a.m., Friday April 27, 1923. 


HousE oF COMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Frivay, April 27, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuatrRMAN: The Committee will please come to order. I have been 
thinking gentlemen, over that letter which I received from the Canadian 
Cottons, Ltd., and I really think we should put it in our records. It is written 
by the President, or Vice-president, and I think it should be printed in our 
record. 

CANADIAN COTTONS, LIMITED 


28 Victoria Square 


Montreat, 25th April, 1923. 
S. R. Gordon, Esgq., 
Clerk, Special Committee on Agriculture Conditions, 
Room 268 House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


“Dear Sir,—We have to hand your favour of the 21st instant, and 
we thank you for furnishing us with a copy of the evidence that Mr. 
Clifford Sly, Manager of Merchants Consolidated, Limited, Winnipeg, 
gave before your Committee on the 18th instant. 

“Tf your Committee feels that it would be well to have a representative 
of this Company appear before them we will gladly avail ourselves of 
this opportunity, but possibly the time of the Committee will be saved 
if we make a brief statement in writing of our position in regard to the 
complaint made by Mr. Sly. 

“Tt has been the custom of this Company from its inception to market 
its products through the wholesale houses, and the Garment Manufac- 
turers of the Dominion. 

“We believe that in a highly technical business of this kind that 
the officers of the Company should devote their full time and energy to 
the management of the mills, and that the marketing should be left 
to those organizations that are skilled and equipped for that purpose. 

“The wholesale houses of necessity have to occupy large warehouses, 
carry a great variety of stock, and keep an efficient staff. This makes 
their overhead expénses fairly heavy. In addition to this travellers 
must be kept on the road at heavy expense in the way of salaries, 
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railroad fares, and hotel accommodation, and experience proves that 
the general cost of marketing goods runs all the way from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent according to the size of the turnover. 

“Nothing would be saved by going direct to the retail trade, for 
those mills have tried this method of marketing their products, have 
found that their expenses practically coincided with those of the jobbers. 
Only to-day we have been advised that a large wholesale house is 
offering our products at 15 per cent on mill prices. Out of this percentage 
they have to provide for the sales tax of 24 per cent, as well as the 
freight from the mills to their warehouse, and again from their warehouse 
to their retail customer, so that their net margin of profit must be 
exceedingly small. From the fact that in the last twenty years over a 
hundred wholesale houses in Canada have either failed, or retired from 
business, would lead one to believe that the profits have not been ex- 
cessive. 

“Of course, if these jobbers sold only to “gilt edge” accounts, and 
for prompt cash, their overhead would be reduced to some extent, but 
as you are aware most of the business of the country is done by the town 
and country stores, and a large majority of such storekeepers must be 
accorded some credit. The wholesale dry goods houses have been 
particularly generous with their customers in the way of tiding them 
over periods of dull trade and. during the periods of the year when the 
retail houses are waiting to be paid by the farmers, and their other 
customers. 

“Now we belive that if these jobbers are to continue in business, 
and it seems to us that the trade of the country demands organizations 
of this nature, that the mills ought to give them some protection. 

“Merchants Consolidated, Limited, has undoubtedly been formed 
to enable a few very strong retail concerns to buy from the mills direct, 
and they appear to handle several classes of goods, namely, groceries, 
dry goods, boots and shoes, and hardware. We have been selling our 
products to dry goods houses only, and we think we ought to continue 
this policy. 

“Tf we should sell to the large retail concerns all over the country 
at the same prices as we charge the wholesale trade, how would it be 
possible for the jobbers to carry only the weak accounts and keep their 
industry alive? In our opinion such a policy would eliminate the whole- 
sale houses in a very brief period, and we do not think any good interest 
would be served by pushing these worthy organizations to the wall. 

“You can see that if we sold our products to the Merchants Con- 
solidated, Limited, similar concerns would very quickly start up all over 
the country, and such groups would naturally expect to be treated in a 
like manner to the Winnipeg concern named. 

“We would respectfully suggest that you request representatives of 
some of the wholesale houses to appear before your Committee, and to 
state just what the effect on their business would be, if the mills and 
manufacturers of the Dominion should sell direct to such houses as the 
Merchants Consolidated, Limited, of Winnipeg. 

“Tf we can furnish your Committee with any further information, 
that they would like to have, we will be much pleased to do so upon 
application. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Sgd). A.O. DAWSON.” 
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I would also like to produce before the Committee a memorandum from 
the Lethbridge Board of Trade regarding the equalization of freight rates, and 
storage and terminal elevator facilities, which I am going to turn over to our 
Sub-committee on Marketing and Transportation. Then Mr. Gordon has a 
letter from Mr. Gagnon, Secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. There was some question, you remember, as to union wages 
chafged by a ship liner; and they say he is to be in Ottawa on Monday. I 
would suggest that we hear him next Monday. He wants to come, and we 
should give him every opportunity. The Secretary will communicate with the 
gentleman, and ask him to be here on Monday. Then I would ask the Secretary 
to include in his minutes of proceedings to-day, a copy of the memorandum of 
the conference between the Special Standing Conference Committee of the 
Foreign Trade Committee, Atlantic Division, and Steamship Apple Committee 
representing North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference held at 8-10 Bridge Street, 
New York City, Thursday, September 28, 1922. I think it is well to have this 
on the record, because there has been a statement appearing in the Press throwing 
doubt on the accuracy of the findings of this Committee; and I think this might 
be useful to refer to in evidence. I think everybody should have it before 
them. 

Exuisir No. 91 
“Memo or CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE SPECIAL STANDING CONFERENCE 
CoMMITTEE OF THE ForreigN ‘TRADE CoMMiITTEE—ATLANTIC Dr1vI- 
SION AND STEAMSHIP APPLE COMMITTEE. 


Representing North Atlantic U. K. Freight Conference 


Held at 8-10 Bridge Street, New York City, Thursday, September 28, 
1922 


Present: Messrs. Fetterolf (I.M.M. Co. Chairman), Jackson (I.M.M. 
Co. Boston), Farnham (U. S. Lines), Connor (Furness), Kenick 
(Cunard), McIntire, Taylor (Export Transp. Co.), Payne (Cosmo- 
politan), Aldridge, Chase, French, Otis, Taylor and Hearty. 


“This conference was called by Mr. Fetterolf at the request of our 
Committee, which felt the time was ripe to again request a reduction 
in ocean freight rates. As usual, a very friendly atmosphere prevailed 
and evidence was given by both sides of a genuine desire to co-operate 
and remove causes of: friction, misunderstanding and dissatisfaction. 
The members of the I.A.S.A. Committee explained in considerable detail 
the serious conditions existing in our industry and pointed out the neces- 
sity of lower freight rates, stating that 85c was a proper rate based on 
charter prices but finally definitely requesting that the rate on barrels be 
fixed at 90c and on boxes 30c, with corresponding reduction in the refri- 
gerator arbitraries. The Steamship people were informed that some 
chartering had been done in Nova Scotia at 75c and that considerable 
tonnage was available for charter during the next few months at 65c 
to 75¢ per barrel. 

“The Steamship Representatives were admittedly concerned over 
the charter situation. They asked if we felt that they should meet 
charter rates and were advised that the shippers considered regular 
liners entitled to 20c higher rates than charter rates. They then asked 
what rate would prevent chartering and the shippers present agreed to 
do no further chartering if the rates asked for were granted. We 
requested that the new schedule be made effective for a period of three 
months. This the Steamship Representatives objected to, but agreed 
that 30 days’ notice of any advance should be given, and furthermore 
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that either side might ask for and obtain a further conference for dis- 
cussing the situation in the event of circumstances being such as to seem 
to make a change in the rates desirable. 

“The Steamship Committee explained that it lacked authority to 
change existing rates; that the regular monthly meeting of the full 
steamship conference committee would be held on October 5th, and that 
the matter would be decided and an announcement made of any changes 
on that date. The I.A.S.A. Committee agreed to recommend in writing 
that refrigerator temperature for fresh fruits be kept at 34° to 37° Fahr. 
and as near 35° as possible—this being in accordance with the Commit- 
tee’s investigation and enquiry among the most important exporters last 
year. 

“The governing rate of exchange for conversion of freight 
charters—dollars into pounds sterling—is the rate prevailing on date 
steamer enters at Custom House at port of discharge. Reference was 
made by us of failure of the Steamship Companies to report to us con- 
cerning their inquiries into methods of loading, ventilation, and installa- 
tion of thermographs. Chairman Fetterolf informed us that he had 
believed these matters were treated with by lines individually and 
reports made. It was agreed that our Committee would address Secre- 
tary Morse relative to these matters.” 


I have another letter here from Professor McGibbon, professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta. 
I had heard that he might be called before the Bank and Commerce Committee, 
and I wrote stating that if he appeared before that Committee we would like 
to have him appear before this Committee. He writes saying that he did not 
know that he was to be heard before the Banking and Commerce Committee, 
but that if he was coming to Ottawa he would be very glad to appear before us. 
I do not think we should make up our minds on the matter now, but I would 
like you to turn it over in your mind and decide if we should have this gentle- 
man 

We have with us this morning, Mr. Hamilton, Minister of Agriculture in 
Saskatchewan, who has come to tell us about the agricultural conditions in 
that province. 


C. M. Haminton called and sworn. 


Wirness: With your permission, I will stand while I am making my 
statement in connection with agricultural conditions in Saskatchewan, as I see 
them. The statement that I propose to make is based largely upon the circular 
which was sent from this Committee, indicating the lines of enquiry that was 
proposed to be made by the Committee. With your permission, I will read the 
first part of what I have to say in connection with this question. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you come as the result of that communication, or are you repre- 
senting the Provincial Government?—A. I am here as the result of the com- 
munication, and I am also representing the Provincial Government. I shall 
endeavour to submit my views regarding the conditions of agriculture in Sas- 
katchewan, and attempt to analyze those causes and conditions; and I hope 
in conclusion to make a few recommendations. Saskatchewan is perhaps more 
than any other province dependent upon agriculture. We had a population of 
757,510 in 1921, and seventy-one per cent of that population was rural. The 
number of farms according to the past four quinquennial censuses were as 
follows: 
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1906 viii? 2. iniddh beth Set Se aire 
ID1ds. oouusynunh) Jed a ae re 
1916 .. .. .. disor 
1921 OD, ee ABO2GL 


I quote these figures for the purpose of indicating the gradual growth and 
development of agriculture in the Province of Saskatchewan. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Saskatchewan’s agricultural development and the chief effort of our 
farmers has been along the lines of grain growing. The following acreage 
figures show the rapid development of grain growing during the past sixteen 
years: 


Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
GOGH. aca: 1,730,586 369,873 53,565 76,005 
DO Tle ci 5,256,474 2,332,912 273,988 682,000 
TONG eae 8,532,700 3,543,600 357,400 519,500 
GO ces have 13,556,708 5,681,522 497,730 426,849 
AHO Ps Ae eh 12,322,297 5,098,104 636,456 466,177 


I have also the following statement of the average yields for the same 
years :— 


Average Yields per acre 


Year : Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
190G SS ra Nee ee 21-4 37-4 24-5 9-3 
Oe ae 18-5 45-0 28-0 11-3 
TOUG. 0 ey eee 14-2 39-1 26-5 10-4 
192 ee 14-8 32-7 25-9 7:3 
1922. ae 20-25 35-25 29-0 8-75 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I interject a question there? Does that indicate increased fertility 
in the soil over a term of years, or does it merely mean that in those years the 
yield was that much, which was not necessarily the normal yield if you took 
it over a period of years?—A. Well, a great many factors are taken into con- 
sideration in determining the yield in a particular year. 

Q. I do not know what you are trying to prove, but if you are trying to 
prove you can get less off the acres now in Saskatchewan than a few years ago, 
it seems to me you should compare I think, one five year period with another 
five year period, say.—A. In the matter of production there has been a good 
deal of consistency so far, from the agriculturalist’s point of view. A uniform 
system has been followed and brought fairly good results. 

Q. You take three specimen years for three decennial periods, coming down 
to 1914, then you go up again to 1920?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are not averages. They are just individual years. It might 
possibly be every fifth year was not so good as another. 

Mr. Sates: In 1914 he would have a very much lower figure than he has 
here. In 1915 it would be higher. 

The CHatrMAN: It seems to me if we are to base any questions on these 
oe we should have one five year period compared with other five year 
periods. 


The Witness: Possibly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any doubt about it?—A. I am not prepared to draw conclu- 


sions just when I am on my feet. I have not been edveavouring to make the 
[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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points, I am not endeavouring to draw the conclusion that evidently you are 
endeavouring to draw, and I am not prepared to draw that conclusion off-hand. 

Q. I do not want to draw one conclusion rather than another. I ask you 
what is the import of these figures.—A. The thing that I am trying to establish— 
the point that I am endeavouring to establish with these figures—what I am 
going to try to show is that the agricultural people in Saskatchewan have fol- 
lowed consistently a certain line of agriculture, a certain agricultural policy and 
it has brought certain results and I am going to indicate, in my judgment, what 
might be done to improve agricultural conditions. 

Q. It seems to me that taking these individual years is not the way we 
should guide ourselves. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


The basis of production, I would say, would be right, if he is submitting 
these particular years as a basis of production. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Sales reminds us that 1914 would give a very much 
lower yield than given by the witness. 1915 would give a much higher yield, 
if you compare it to the nearest year he has mentioned. | 

The Witness: I do not wish to weary the Committee with these figures, but 
if you wish I will be prepared to submit to you all the reports from 1906. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I would rather you would give us the conclusion which you as an expert 
gathered from this.—A. I wanted to show that the yields, as a result of the 
farming operations in Saskatchewan over this period of years, have been yields 
that have been fairly satisfactory from an agricultralists points of view. I will 
admit I could have made my point more clear probably, and the Committee 
would be in position to judge as to the value of it, if I had included all the 
years from 1906 to 1922, and if it is your wish I will be pleased to submit to 
the Committee those figures. I do not think I have them with me. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You have not selected fat years?—A. No, I take a five year period. 
Q. Do you think this is reasonably uniform, what you are giving us? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. If you add the various figures up and divide them by what the number is, 
we will get at it—A. We would for those periods, but I do not think I could for 
the period from 1916 to 1922. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I think it would be fair to assume that we have been producing grain in 
Saskatchewan for many years, but I do not think our average per acre has been 
so much.—A. I will be pleased to submit to the Committee these figures, if that 
average can be made. 

Q. This is the impression you made on my mind when I heard you giving 
the first three figures. I wondered whether the fertility of the soil was not 
~ being affected. You gave me the average for 1922 and the acreage went up. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: . 


Q. It depends on the rainfall?—-A. To a very considerable extent moisture 

is the determining factor in the yield of crops in Saskatchewan. 
By Mr. Sales: 

Q. If it rains in June, we will have a crop unless something else happens? 
—A. Yes. 1906, 37.4 bushels; 1911, 45 bushels; 1916, 39.1 bushels; 1921, 32.7 
bushels; 1922, 35.25 bushels. Barley, the same years: 24.5; 28; 26; 25.9; 29. 
Flax for the same years: 9.3; 11.3; 10.4; 7.3; 8.75. This statement does not 
include the crop of 1915, when the wheat yielded an average of 25.2 bushels per 

{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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CANADA 399,786.400 bushels 


Jey 


CANADA 491.239.000 bushels. 
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[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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CANADA 32.373.400 bushels. 
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Saskatchewan had 55 per cent of the 1922 wheat acreage. 


3—64 


[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.) 
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acre, a record which is unique for so large an area. Saskatchewan’s position in 
the production of wheat, in comparison with the rest of Canada is shown in 
the following percentage figures for the year 1922. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. That is the wheat of western provinces?—A. Of all Canada. In 1922 
Saskatchewan had 55 per cent of the wheat acreage of all Canada. Alberta had 
23 per cent; Manitoba had 15 per cent; the other provinces 7 per cent. 

Percentage of cereal crops of Canada produced in Saskatchewan in 1922:— 
Wheat, 63 per cent of the total cereal crop of Canada; oats, 37 per cent; rye, 50 
per cent; flax, 81 per cent. This is also shown in the following graphs. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. In cereals, do you not include oats and barley?—A. Yes, surely. 

Q. And rye?—A. Yes. Saskatchewan produced 37 per cent of the oats of 
Canada. 

Q. Was that the average of oats, barley, rye and flax?—A. I think prob- 
ably Mr. McMaster drew from me the wrong answer to the question on wheat. 
63 per cent is the average percentage of the total wheat of Canada. The per- 
centage of cereal crops of Canada produced in Saskatchewan in 1922: wheat, 
63 per cent of all the yield of Canada; 37 per cent of the oats; 50 per cent of 
the rye; 81 per cent of the flax. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You have eliminated the 55 figure—A. That has to do with acreage. 
The first percentages given you have to do with acreage. The second percent- 
ages have to do with the yields. I am trying to show here the importance of 
the products of the farm to the province of Saskatchewan. If our agricultural 
industry—if our farmers are not reasonably prosperous in the province of 
Saskatchewan, nobody else is going to be prosperous in that province. I am 
also trying to indicate incidentally that the province of Saskatchewan is one 
of the contributing factors in the production of grain crops, not only in Canada, 
but in America. In relation to the leading wheat producing states, our produc- 
tion of wheat in 1922 was as follows:— 


Saskatchewan | ggg eee 250 167 000 
North Dakota [7 tn 24 O00 
Kansas .. ... (9a. sue eee ee ie Se 000) 
Nebraska: 5): (ge ee 9 838 00M 
Montana’... 3, kee  .. «6 «-40,370'008 
image. PB :. -. \fatto20Gg 


These figures that I have quoted refer to the quantities of the acreage and 
the total production. That the quality of our grain is high has been indicated 
in a number of ways. If we are hard up or if we are not receiving a satisfac- 
tory price it is usually not because we have not got the quality. From 1911 
to 1922 a few of our farmers have been exhibiting at field crops exhibitions in 
the United States and in open competitions have won 229 awards of which 84 
were either sweepstakes or first prizes. In one of those years our farmers did 
not exhibit, but in nine of the eleven times the championship for wheat was 
won by a Saskatchewan farmer, and on one other occasion Saskatchewan won 
second place. ; 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Where were these exhibitions held?—A. It is an international exhibition 
of grain and live stock held in Chicago annually. 
[Hon, C M.Hamilton.] 
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Q. It is world-wide?—A. It is world-wide. 

Q. Was there any wheat?—-A. I am not sure whether there was wheat 
from other countries than the American continent or not. 

Q. Have you got the figures for our total wheat production last year and 
the American total wheat production.—A. That is the total for Canada? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I have not that. In one of these years our farmers did 
not exhibit, but in nine of the eleven times the championship for wheat was 
won by a Saskatchewan farmer. Another aspect in which we may legitimately 
take pride is the diversity of the products which took prizes, as will be seen 
by the following list, which tends to show that although the reputation of 
Saskatchewan farmers for growing the finest hard spring wheat is widely 
recognized and acknowledged, they can also attain to a surprising degree of 
success in raising a long and varied line of other farm products. The list of 
products and prizes is as follows: 

Threshed wheat, 72; sheaf wheat, 12; threshed oats, 37; sheaf oats, 5; 
threshed flax, 5; sheaf flax, 3; threshed barley, 14; sheaf barley, 14; threshed 
rye, 7; sheaf rye, 5; sheaf speltz, 1; sheaf timothy, 4; threshed clover, 1; sheaf 
clover, 2; sheaf Sudan grass, 1; sheaf alfalfa, 2; sheaf orchard grass, 1; sheaf 
Hungarian millet, 1; theshed brome, 6; sheaf brome, 8; threshed peas, 6; sheaf 
peas, 1; collection of grasses and clover, 1; vegetables (fresh and canned), 26. 
The story of our grain growing is not entirely one of successes. We have had 
during the past few years lessened yields, due to drought, rust and grasshoppers, 
while hail losses are experienced to a greater or lesser extent every season. The 
hail loss, of course, is insurable, but nevertheless costs a considerable amount 
annually for this protection. The grasshopper pest has been a rather serious 
one, and the Government of Saskatchewan has made disbursements for sup- 
plies since 1919, amounting to $730,275, one half of which was borne by the 
province as a whole, and one half by the rural municipalities in which the 
poisoned bait was used. The losses of crop have been greatly lessened by this 


means. Were we able to cope with rust and drought, we would feel much 
encouraged. 


LIVE STOCK DEVELOPMENT 


Live stock also occupies a very important place in our agriculture, if not 
in our revenues at present. The pioneer industry in the West was the live 
stock industry, but the popularity of grain growing drove the ranchers into the 
southwestern part of the Province. Saskatchewan stands first among the 
provinces of Canada in respect of the number of horses, and fourth in respect of 
cattle and swine, being preceded by Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. We have a 
goodly number of men engaged in the production of pure bred stock. The 
ranch raised cattle are unsurpassed for feeders, and our feeder cattle are very 
popular on the United States markets. That the quality of our pure bred stock 
is equal to the best has been demonstrated on more than one occasion when 
our animals have been exhibited at Chicago and elsewhere. Saskatchewan 
exhibits at Chicago and Guelph in 1920 and 1921 captured 103 ribbons, includ- 
ing a number of grand championships. The following statement shows the 
development of live stock in Saskatchewan, according to the census. I was 
not intending to give an average for the period of years, but, Mr. Chairman, I 
will be pleased to place those figures before you. In the year 1906, there were 
240,566 horses, 472,854 cattle, 121,290 sheep, 123,916 swine. In the year 1911 
there were 574,972 horses, 777,502 cattle, 125,072 sheep, 333,218 swine. In the 
year 1916 there were 841,907 horses, 1,011,393 cattle, 124,237 sheep, 530,727 
swine. In the year 1921 there were 1,179,389 horses, 1,563,332 cattle, 188,- 
021 sheep, 432,776 swine. 


{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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DAIRYING 


I am going to quote these figures to show the gradual growth. I think that 
it is a matter that is worthy of consideration to note the figures during the 
past year 1922, 8,901,104 pounds, as compared with 7,030,053 in 1921. I will 
read the statement: Dairying in Saskatchewan has not received the attention 
which has been given to grain growing or ranching, but is nevertheless making 
not only rapid but substantial growth as the following figures indicate: In the 
year 1906 the output was 132,446 pounds. In the year 1911 the output was 
930,830 pounds. In the year 1916 the output was 4,337,958 pounds. I have 
already given you the figures for 1921 and 1922. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are your farmers getting for their butter?—A. Butter is worth 
about 35 to 40 cents at the present time. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is it worth in the summertime when they have most?—A. I think 
those who have been shipping their cream to dairies have to consider that it is a 
fairly profitable business in the summertime, taking the year as a whole. 

Q. It is very much lower than 35 cents in summertime? When you quote 
average figures for the year you create a wrong impression.—A. The impression 
I want to create from these figures is that the dairy industry is increasing. 

Q. And that that is a satisfactory indication?—A. I think it is fair to draw 
that inference from it. Butter made in farm dairies is probably equal or greater 
in quantity if not in value, to that made in creameries. We are particularly 
pleased with the quality of our creamery butter, and while it has won a standing 
on our domestic markets during recent years, it has only recently been tested 
in large quantities on the British market. The reports of shipments made in 
1922 indicate, however, that it is of a quality equal to any found on that market, 
and we are expecting that several million pounds will be exported in 1923. (Note: 
1922 exports to Great Britain were 1,690,414 pounds, and to the United States, 
118,440 pounds.) I might just interject here that I heard the statement made 
some place, I am not sure whether it was before this Committee or elsewhere, 
that at times the people could find no market for their butter. That is not true 
ei hore who are marketing their dairy produce through the creameries in Sas- 

atchewan. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You are referring to the butter made in the homes?—A. I am referring 
to the dairy produce, and I say that it is not true that there is no market for 
dairy produce at any time of the year, if it is marketed through the creameries. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do the people who make butter at home have an opportunity of selling 
through the creameries?—A. Yes, they have. I understand there is a flat rate by 
express on cream that is paid by the company. The matter of distance does not 
enter into the question of shipment. 

Q. Supposing I am living in a place in Saskatchewan, and my wife is a good 
butter maker, and I let her make butter, can I sell that butter through the 
creamery ?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: That is a case of renovating, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is that correct?—A. That is the opinion of our department. 
Q. Where does it go? 
[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Don’t you sell any to your local storekeepers?—A. A good deal of it is 
used locally, a very large proportion, but there is a good deal of it that is shipped 
out and goes to the United States, I believe, for renovating purposes, but a 
very large proportion of it is used locally. There are some figures with regard 
to matters of production. There are some observations which I would like to 
make with regard to the economic condition of agriculture, even taking those 
which I submit are favourable facts, into consideration. I am not going to 
quote all these, but I would quote 1914 and 1922. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like you to quote them. You see, Mr. Hamilton, that as far 
as the technical part of agriculture is concerned, we can get that from reports 
of different departments of agriculture, and we can get it in literature issued 
by agricultural colleges. We would be glad if you would go fully into that 
phase of the question—A.— 


Economic TENDENCIES 


“T have endeavoured to show that Saskatchewan has showed remark- 
able development agriculturally, and that while the tendency has been 
in the direction of grain growing there has been substantial success in 
stock-raising, poultry production and dairying. The other side of the 
picture is that during the past two or three years the purchasing value 
of all agricultural products is away below pre-war levels. I have figures 
to show the extent to which those values shifted during the past nine 
years. 


EXHIBIT No. 93 


“Tn the following table the price of agricultural implements are 
retail at Regina, and the price of wheat is the average for the year f.0o.b. 
Regina. The table shows that approximately three times as much grain 
was needed in 1922 to buy a binder, a seeder or a plow as was required 
in 1914, and in 1921 the disparity in values was even greater. 


“ Bushels of wheat required to buy a Binder, Plow or Seeder. 


Binder Plow 12 in. Seeder Price Bushels to buy: 
Season 8 ft. high 20 of 

complete lift DD: Wheat Binder Plow Seeder 
mae oe het Sh 90 00) 6147 | a as 115 61 100 
NOT ee te: 170 93 50 154 91 187 103 170 
ODER OF, 585 174 95 00 154 1 28 136 (i3) BAL 
MG TAO HOLY 201 107 00 178 1 95 104 55 92 
IOS. = eet 2071 147 00 229 1 99 130 74 116 
ONG arise LEE 267 155 00 239 2°32 116 67 104 
LODO. Bae a ee 286 157 00 261 155 185 102 169 
NGQAR Ss uh, 237 196 00 303 19 444 258 399 
1922. 285 160 00 242 85 336 189 285" 


The price of wheat in 1914 was $1.48 per bushel, in 1915 it was 91 cents, in 
1916 it was $1.28. In 1917 a bincer would cost $201, while the price of wheat 
was $1.95; it would therefore have required 104 bushels of wheat to purchase a 
binder. In 1918 the price of a binder had advanced to $257, and the price of 
wheat was $1.99; it therefore would have required 130 bushels of wheat to 
purchase a binder. In 1919 the binder was advanced in price to $267, and wheat 
was $2.32 per bushel; it therefore would have required 116 bushels of wheat. 


In 1920 the price of a binder had advanced to $286, and the price of wheat was 
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$1.55 a bushel; it would therefore have required 185 bushels of wheat to pur- 
chase a binder. In 1921 the price of a binder was $337, while the price of wheat 
was 75 cents a bushel; it therefore would have required 444 bushels of wheat to 
purchase a binder. In 1922 the price of a binder was $285, and the price of 
wheat was 85 cents a bushel; it would have required therefore 336 bushels of 
wheat to purchase a binder. 

Now take a twelve-inch high-lift plough. In 1914 the price of that 
plough was $90. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What sort of plough was that?—-A. That is a plough sold by the Massey- 
Harris people. It is a twelve-inch high-lift gang plough. 

Q. How many furrows does it turn up?—A. Two; it cuts up twenty-four 
inches. 

Q. Do you find that there is very much difference in the prices charged by 
the manufacturers?—A. No, not very much. The price of that plough was $90 
in 1914, and it would have taken 61 bushels of wheat to purchase the plough; 
in 1915 the price of the plough was $93,50, and it would have required 103 
bushels of wheat. In 1916 the price of the plough was $95, and it would have 
required 75 bushels of wheat; in 1917 the price of the plough was $107, and it 
would have required 55 bushels of wheat; in 1918 the price of the plough was 
$147, and it would have required 74 bushels of wheat; in 1919 the price was 
$267, and it would have required 67 bushels of wheat; in 1920 the price was 
$157, and it would have required 102 bushels of wheat; in 1921 the price was 
$196, and it would have required 258 bushels of wheat; in 1922 the price was 
$160, and it would have required 189 bushels of wheat. 

Q. Before you go any farther, in 1914 how many bushels of wheat did you 
say it would take?—A. 61 bushels of wheat in 1914. 

Q. And in 1922?—A. 189 bushels of wheat. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is for the seeder?—A. That is for the plough. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it a fact that there is an increase this spring?—A. I understand there 
is am increase in some lines of implements, but I have no information as to 
that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. There was a great drop in the price in 1919 from $267 to $157 in 1920, 
and then it went up to $196; is that correct?—A. I am talking about the price 
of the plough. 

Q. Give us those figures again—A. The price was $155 in 1919. I will give 
you the figures again, to make sure that they are correct; in 1914 the price of 
the plough was $90; in 1915 it was $93.50; in 1916 it was $95; in 1917 it was 
$107; in 1918 it was $147; in 1919 it was $155; in 1920 it was $157; in 1921 it was 
$196 and in 1922 it was $160. I was looking at the other column in one year, 
evidently. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What were the normal years during that period, or were there any normal 
years?—A. The comparison I want to make in this is really a comparison 
between 1914 and 1922, that is to say, normal conditions would exist in the 
years before the war, probably. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. Are you taking 1914 as a fair basis for the pre-war years?—A. Yes. The 
value of our wheat is getting back to pre-war prices, and if we are going to be 
able to buy these things on the same terms as we bought them before 1914, we 
have to get back to the conditions that existed at that time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. The price you gave us was $1.48 in 1914—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In that year the crop was harvested before the war broke out?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you the figures for 1913?7—A. No, sir. 
Q. I think as a rule 1913 is a better year to take than 1914. I have always 
asked the Statistical Bureau to take 1913. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. I was wondering whether 1914 would be considered as a fair basis.— 
A. Probably it is not, from the standpoint of the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts, of wheat probably not. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The price of machinery is about the same?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We had this produced yesterday; spring wheat 66 cents per bushel in 
1913, and 84 cents in 1922.—A. Is that the Winnipeg price? 
Q. No. that is the price all over Canada—A. Spring and fall wheat 
together, all wheat was 67 cents in 1913 and 85 cents in 1922. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What we have not done is to work it into bushels of wheat, which is 
the most interesting and graphic way of putting it. In January, 1913, a walk- 
ing plough cost $14.75, but that is not the plough we are talking about. 

Mr. Sates: Get the Regina list instead of the Ontario list, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman: A fourteen-inch gang plough cost $89.50 in 1913. 

Mr. Sates: And $90 in 1914, but you put 65 cents down for wheat instead 
of $1.48, which makes a difference. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would it be any trouble for you to make out—I do not ask you to 
delay now—or carry it back to 1913 and 1912?—A. I would be glad to do that, 
Mr. Chairman, and submit the figures. I also have the same comparisons with 
regard to a twenty double disc seeder. Shall I quote all the years again, Mr. 
Chairman? 

O. If you please.—A. In 1914 the price of the seeder was $147, and it would 
have taken 100 bushels of wheat to buy the seeder; in 1915 the price was $154, 
and it would have required 170 bushels of wheat; in 1916 the price was $154. 
and it would have required 121 bushels of wheat; in 1917 the price was $178, 
and it would have required 92 bushels of wheat; in 1918 the price was $229, 
and it would have required 116 bushels; in 1919 the price was $239, and it 
would have required 104 bushels; in 1920 the price was $261, and it would have 
required 169 bushels; in 1921 the price was $303, and it would have required 
399 bushels; in 1922 the price was $242, and it would have required 285 bushels 
of wheat. In 1914 the price of a seeder was $147, in 1915 it was $154; it would 
have taken a hundred bushels in 1914 and 170 bushels in 1915. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you any statistics as to the cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
in those years; if you have, your statement would be complete?—-A. No; we 
have never in our Department made any estimate of the cost of production per 
bushel. 

Q. Without that it is not complete; if we had the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat in the different years, your statement would be complete.—A. 
It is something that is very difficult to estimate accurately. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you taking the statistics as Mr. Grant and others did, by getting 
the farmers to keep figures under the supervision of your officials?)—A. We 
have given that some consideration, and it is a very interesting work, but 
whether it leads to any definite conclusions I am not very well convinced. It 
is rather a strange thing in respect of agricultural statistics, that in regard to 
the cost of production you can take any line of agriculture and on that line 
alone figure out a loss, nevertheless when you adopt all the various lines of 
agriculture the figures produce a profit. 

Q. It would show to the man of the city who works eight hours a day 
what he owes to the man engaged in agriculture who works 14 or 15 hours, and 
when we learn that the remuneration paid to the man in the city is greater 
than that paid to the man engaged on the land, I think that is something these 
people have never realized yet.—A. I am not sure that that would show it 
fairly; if you take one line of production and do not take the whole of the 
activities of the farmer into consideration, I am not sure that you will make a 
fair statement. 

Q. Take the time spent in harrowing, seeding and so on, the actual time 
spent on a field of wheat, oats or barley, would that not show the cost of pro- 
duction?—A. Well, I have not yet made up my mind definitely on the matter, 
and our Government has not yet determined upon a policy in that connection. 
Many of these estimates of the cost of production that have been made on 
various lines of agriculture would show a loss, yet at the same time, taking all 
things together the farmer as a whole would nevertheless have made some 
improvement in his general financial condition, it would show that over a period 
of years, say ten years, he had accumulated some resources. 

Q. But I want to show how the cost was arrived at, taking the number of 
hours per day.—A. I will get to that later, Mr. Sales, but up to the present 
time we have not done so. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It may be so interlocked that when you take one thing and interlock it 
with something else, the result may be altogether different?—A. Yes. Take 
the pork packer; if he undertakes to keep his costs of curing bacon and does 
not take into consideration the by-products of his factory, he is not going to 
be able to show a factory profit in converting hogs into bacon, but taking the 
whole thing, one thing with another, the whole activity would show a profit, and 
I think that would be the only fair way of Judging as to whether farming is or 
is not a profitable industry. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I wanted to show how much the farmer gets per hour, and how many 
hours he works per day, because everybody here does not realize that.—A. 
Those figures are not easy to work out. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is this the situation; take any line of work and keep a set of figures, 
those figures may vary from time to time or from year to year, but if you take 
ten years ago and proceed along the line of diversified farming, the condition of 
things is better to-day than it was ten or twenty years ago?—A. Any of these 
estimates of the cost of production has shown about that situation. 

Hon. Mr. Sincram: There must be something wrong then with the system 
of accounting. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. If you will follow through the accounts, you will find that they vary; 
some of the estimates produced here show a profit on almost every line they 
engaged in?—A. Everybody knows that there are certain farmers who are not 
doing well, and there are others who are doing well, so I do not see that that 
is any basis for condemning a system of cost accounting. I am not saying 
much about it; at the present time I have not investigated it sufficiently to 
make a definite statement with regard to the value of it or the accuracy of it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You are intending to investigate it, at any rate?—A. We are investigat- 
ing it. 
By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Is it possible to arrive at any definite conclusion, with a bookkeeping 
system on a farm?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. Have you never done it?—A. Not a complete system of bookkeeping. 
Q. What is your opinion; do you think it is?—A. I don’t know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it a wise thing for a farmer to keep books, or should he trust in 
Providence and a good hard-working wife?—A. I have heard some men say 
that it is not necessary to tell you whether you are prosperous or not, that 
you feel it in your pockets. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The best way is, as the Hon. Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Motherwell) 
says, to have a hard working wife and a large family, and do not pay them 
any wages?—A. I think a man should know when any particular line of his 
activities is losing money for him; I think that is a good plan to follow. 

Mr. Sauzes: I feel sure that some of our people are pursuing wrong lines, 
but do not know it. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. Among the hardest things the farmer has to contend with is the im- 
poverishment of the soil; do you find that to be the case in the West?—-A. We 
have not found that to be one of our difficulties in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
at least up to the present time, although it is something that should be con- 
sidered. 

Q. They say a crop of corn in the State of Illinois, taking it over a period 
of five cr seven years, is not one-half what it was when the soil was first broken 
up.—A. We have not found the fertility of the soil, the depleting of the soil of 
its fertility to be a matter for serious consideration up to the present time. I 
think any agricultural people, or any other people for that matter, would be 
wise to take that into consideration in the cultivation of their soil and keep 


close tab on it. : 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. As time goes on the question of the fertility of the soil will become 
more and more important?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. Does that not account in some degree at least for the hard times the 
farmers are up against?—A. I don’t know. The ingredient in the soil which 
we are a little anxious about is, the vegetable matter. Our summer fallowing 
has been a little hard on the vegetable matter in the soil, but as far as producing 
a crop is concerned, we have not found it a serious matter except for drifting 
soil. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is, we have land that has been cropped for thirty years and we 
can still get a good crop from it?—A. No doubt. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. If there is vegetable matter in the soil, that will retain the moisture?—A., 
Yes, it will, very much. I have some figures in regard to the purchasing power 
of a pound of wool in the matter of the purchase of clothes, which is another 
important item in the living of the people. I have taken the price of a suit 
of clothes in 1914 at $35, and the price of a pound of wool at 19 cents; it there- 
fore would have required 184 pounds of wool to purchase a suit of clothes in 
1914. I have not taken the price in 1915, 1916, 1917 or 1918, because I was 
not very sure as to what advance had been made, and was not able to get very 
accurate figures, so I let those years go. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What was the price of a suit of clothes in 1914?—A. $35 in 1914, and 
wool was 19 cents a pound, and it would require 184 pounds of wool to buy a 
suit of clothes in 1914. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Have you any statistics as to how many pounds of wool would go into 
a suit of clothes?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. Have you any idea as to how many pounds of wool would go into a 
suit of clothes?—A. I have heard figures quoted in that connection, but I 
would not like to state them. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Your figures are pretty high for a suit of clothes. I never paid that much 
for a suit at that time——A. In 1915 the price of wool was 28 cents, in 1916 the 
price was 37 cents, in 1917 it was 59 cents, in 1918 it was 60 cents. In 1919 
it was estimated that that same suit of clothes would cost $75. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Is your estimate of the cost of a suit of clothes based upon a made-to- 
measure or a ready-to-wear basis?—A. Probably made-to-measure, a good 
suit of clothes; that is what it would mean.: I did not want to make it appear 
that the farmers were an impoverished lot, when I made this calculation. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The ready-mades are of such a variety that it would be hard to arrive 
at any general conclusion?—A. There may be a little in that. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Mr. Sales raised the question as to whether that was the correct price. 
Some people are so constituted that a ready-to-wear suit can be quite easily 
obtained, while others are not so constituted, so I think the made-to-measure 
is the proper basis.—A. In 1919 it was estimated that that same suit of clothes 
would cost $75; wool was worth 60 cents a pound, and it would have taken 125 
pounds of wool to buy that same suit of clothes in 1919. In 1920 a suit of 
clothes was about the same price, $75, but wool was only 22 cents a pound, so it 
would have taken 341 pounds of wool. In 1921 clothing was down a little bit 
and we estimated that that suit would cost $65; wool was 14 cents a pound, and 
it would have taken 465 pounds to buy a suit. In 1922 we put the price of the 
suit at $65; wool was 18 cents a pound, so it would have required 362 pounds, 
that is to say, to purchase approximately a suit of the same quality it would 
have taken 184 pounds of wool in 1914 and 362 pounds in 1922. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Almost 100 per cent more?—A. Yes, almost. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. What would be the average clip of wool from sheep?—A. I am not sure. 

Mr. HAMMELL: 7 pounds. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: About 7 pounds. 

Mr. Munro: I was trying to find out how many sheep a man would have to 
clip the wool off of in order to buy a suit of clothes, in 1922. 

Mr. Saues: Over fifty sheep. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe ut: If it were not for the comfort of the sheep, it would 
have been better to leave the wool on the backs of the sheep that year. 

Mr. Munro: Would it be a reasonable supposition that there would not be 
any more wool in that suit than there would be before? 

Mr. Satxs: Not so much, because they are getting cleverer at mixing the 
shoddy in it. 

Mr. Exxiorr: There are about four pounds of wool in an all-wool suit. 

The Cuairman: If Mr. Elliott has the bills, he knows something about it, 
and he says there are about four pounds of wool in a suit of clothes. A man 
cat ley weighs about ten pounds less when stripped than when standing in his 
clothes. 

Mr. CaLpWwELu: That includes his boots or his shoes. 

The CHarRMAN: For the purposes of easy computation, let us say that there 
are 10 pounds of wool in a man’s suit of clothes; how many sheep would he have 
to clip? 

Mr. Sates: 46 in 1921 and 36 and a fraction in 1922. 

Mr. SranseEuu: It might be fair, if you are going to bring it down to the 
number of sheep required, to put in on the basis of a man and his family, because 
one man alone does not run a farm. If you take a certain number of pounds 
required for him, you must estimate for his family as well. 

The CHarRMAN: Being in the position of the schoolmaster of this very highly 
interesting class, I will give you a problem, the answer to which you will get 
ready for our next meeting: How many sheep will have to be clipped, in order 
to furnish a family with woollen clothes, at this year’s prices, taking the standard 


Ontario family? 
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Wirness: The depreciated purchasing value of certain farm products is 
shown graphically in the accompanying chart based on figures prepared by 
Stanford Evans, Statistical Service of Winnipeg. 


EXHIBIT No. 94 
Purchasing Power of Wheat Oats Cattle and fogs 1921-22-25. 
(Basis General Wholesale Prices ) 


Wheat and Oals 100 = Average purchasing power Sepf I.1912 fo Aug 51.1914. 
Cattle and Hogs 100 = Average for calendar years 1910, 19! and 1912 . 


Wheal and Oats (ftWiliam), Cattle (Winnipeg), — Hogs Toronto). 
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The figures for wheat and oats are compared with the purchasing value of 
these two crops for the twenty-four months preceding September, 1914, which 
is expressed as 100. The comparison of cattle values is based on the purchasing 
value of good butcher steers on the Winnipeg market during the calendar years 
1910-1911-1912; while hog prices are based on Toronto prices for the same 
period and are taken in such case as 100 for comparison. 

In view of the foregoing it is not surprising that farmers should be feeling 
discouraged. We feel that while our production might be improved, the trouble 
is not in that direction, but rather in the low purchasing value of our com- 
modities. 

Some indications of prosperity 


Notwithstanding this, however, we are not bankrupt nor without hope of 
improved conditions. I understand that the Soldier Settlement Board has had 
better collections from their Southern Saskatchewan district than from any other 
district in the whole Dominion. Up to the middle of April they had realized 
70 per cent of the amounts due and a substantial sum was paid on accounts 
not yet due. Payments either in full or in part of 1922 instalments were made 
by 82 per cent of the Soldier Settlers in that district. Soldier Settlers in Central 
Saskatchewan had up to January 31st contributed almost 40 per cent of the 
sums due for 1922 while the Northern district had paid 50 per cent of the 1922 
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instalments and in both of these districts several payments were made before 
maturity. 


Saskatchewan in comparison with other localities 


It is natural for people in difficulties to regard themselves as less fortunate 
than others.. We are perhaps inclined to suppose that farmers in the United 
States have all the advantages at the present time. 

We have in Saskatchewan a local Bank with some 23 branches, all in Sas- 
katchewan. A number of the directors live in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Montana. The annual meeting of this Bank was held this month, and showed 
the earnings on capital 9.3 for the year as compared with 8.9 for the year previous. 

The following is an extract from the published report of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting: — 

“The shareholders, and particularly those who came from the United 
States for the meeting, were gratifyingly impressed with the favorableness of 
the financial reports as submitted to the meeting by General Manager H. O. 
Powell. The American shareholders were more than pleased with the sound 
and flourishing condition in which they found the Bank and with the 
impression which they gained from the statement submitted regarding 
the general conditions of the Weyburn area. Due to depression and 
difficulties that hindered business in the northern States at the present 
time, the healthy condition of things in southern Saskatchewan, generally 
speaking, came as a great surprise to the Amerricans. They were 
unanimous in saying that the people of the Weyburn area were in far better 
condition than those of the States whom they were familiar with. Only after 
they had studied the financial reports could they believe that conditions were 
as favorable here as they found them.” 

As regards bills receivable, there was really no reduction to be expected 
last year in view of the heavy demands upon their revenues which the farmers 
(who constitute the bulk of the Bank’s clientele) had to meet out of current 
revenue from their farms. It was actually a hard year for the farmers, many 
of whom were compelled to let their taxes and real estate loans get in arrears, 
as well as other smaller debts. The Security’s policy was not to press unduly 
hard for payment. A great deal of the proceeds of the crop went towards 
payment of taxes and floating debts in the community. Statements of the large 
loan companies show this to be true, due to reductions in past due interest and 
rural municipal statements also. The rural municipalities were practically all 
in better shape now than they were during the past several years. 

The CuairMAN: This will be exhibit No. 94. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Before we leave that question, is there not a tendency to remedy this 
situation by ordering suits from the Co-operative Wool Growers Association 
and get more value out of the wool, by weaving it ourselves—A. Made from 
Saskatchewan wool, yes. In fact, I know that, since clothing can be ordered 
in that way, and I believe very satisfactory clothing at more reasonable prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What prices do you pay for those made from your own wool? 

M. Exuiorr: They are very much less. 

Mr. Munro: Two years ago I visited a farm home down in my riding and 
they were talking about the price of wool. They were offering seven or eight 
cents a pound and could not get it. This man brought out blankets he had 
made up from his own wool at about one-third the price. They were all wool. 
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Mr. Extiorr: Just in this regard, would it not be a good thing to get a 
price list from the Co-operative Wool Growers in Toronto. They have the 
price at which they sell this cloth. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweu: Yes. As a matter of fact, several of us could be 
called. The only difference will be, the wool would be factory spun. 


The CHarrman: Will the Secretary take a note to write to where Mr. 
Elliott suggests? 


Mr. Exuiortr: It is a firm in Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Secretary, will you take a note to ask Mr. Elliott to 
give you the address of the Co-operative Association to write to for their 
prices? 

Mr, Exvuiotr; At Weston, Ont. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Elliott is going to get it for the Clerk and he will 
write to this Association to get their prices and samples of cloth made from 
native grown wool. 


Mr. Hammetu: I think there are some of them upstairs now. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. In regard to the loan companies, what have you to say to the state- 
ment which I see made, that since 1922 the Saskatchewan Government has sold 
$755,000 worth of farm loan bonds to farmers. Would that be correct, do you 
think?—-A. I am not sure whether I have any information on that or not. 
What is the statement again? . 

Q. The statement is to the effect that since October, 1922, the Saskatche- 
wan Government has sold $755,000 worth of farm loan bonds, mostly to farm- 
ers_—A. I have not the figures here with regard to the amount that has been 
sold, and to whom. I know a considerable sum has been sold. I am of the 
impression that a considerable part of that was taken by the municipal hail 
insurance of the province of Saskatchewan. It is in the nature of a co-opera- 
tive association of rural municipalities. They have a surplus at the present 
time, I think, of about one million and a half dollars, and I know they have 
invested considerable sums in Saskatchewan farm loan bonds, and I think their 
amount would be included in this. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would it not be three-quarters of a million?—A. That they purchased? 
No, not that much. 

Q. I do know myself personally some men who have had farm mortgages 
and they have insisted on their being paid up and have invested their money 
in the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, rather than loan it out to the farmer. 
—A. I do know that a very considerable sum of money has been invested by 
the people of Saskatchewan in Saskatchewan farm loan bonds during the past 
year. 

Q. And by the hail insurance?—A. By the Saskatchewan hail insurance. 
It is a co-operative association of the municipalities. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. It comes entirely from the farmers?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Sates: Mr. Hammell’s deduction is not correct by a long way. 
Mr. HAMMELL: I just asked whether that was correct, in his opinion. 


The Wirness: I am of opinion, although I would not care to make it as 
a definite statement, that probably half of that amount has been invested by 
individual investors, in the province of Saskatchewan. 
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Mr. Sranseiu: If you would allow me to interject an answer to a question 
you put a little while ago, it might be interesting from the figures that have 
been given us. I have made what I think is a fairly accurate estimate, based 
on the figures supplied by Mr. Hamilton, and what I think are conservative 
estimates as to the production of wool and other costs, and I find that accord- 
ing to the figures supplied for 1922, a man with a family of five, allowing for 
an overcoat, and a small amount for underwear, which is a conservative esti- 
mate, would have to keep 440 sheep, to clip the wool and sell it for enough to 
provide clothing for himself and his family of five. From figures submitted 
by the witness for the year 1922 and from estimates made by members of the 
Committee, which appear to be very fair, from my own personal knowledge, 
I submit the following deduction, which I believe to be correct. It would 
require seven sheep to produce enough wool to make sufficient clothing for a 
family of five, but it would require a flock of 440 sheep to produce enough wool, 
which if sold at current prices in 1922, would purchase clothing for the same 
family. 

The Witness: I have here another statement from the municipal depart- 
ment of the Government of the province of Saskatchewan. It has to do with 
the financial standing of rural municipalities of the province. (Reads) :— 


Re: Tax Collections in Rural Municipalities of Saskatchewan. 


“Financial statements have been received from 261 out of a total 
of 301 rural municipalities. According to these statements the total 
uncollected taxes in these 261 municipalities at the end of the year 1921 
was $13,260,384.11. The uncollected taxes in the same municipalities 
at the end of 1922 was $11,226,544.57. This is a reduction of $2,033,- 
839.54, or 15 per cent. In a number of municipalities the reductions in 
arrears are considerably in excess of 15 per cent. According to the 
records four municipalities made a reduction exceeding 30 per cent, the 
reduction in two of these being 45 per cent and 47 per cent respectively. 
The bank loans in a municipality are usually considered a fairly good 
index of the municipality’s financial standing. At the end of the year 
1921 the bank loans in the 261 rural municipalities referred to above 
amounted to $5,745,302.95. At the end of the year 1922 the bank loans 
in these municipalities amounted to $3,066,007.89. This was a reduction 
of $2,679,295.06 or 47 per cent.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What was the total uncollected in all municipalities in 1921. You must 
have the total for the whole of them for 1921?—A. In 1921 the total uncol- 
lected for 261 was—. 

Q. Why do you take 261?—A. Out of 301 rural municipalities, on the date 
on which this statement was prepared, the annual statement had only been 
received from 261. The annual statement is prepared by the auditor as soon 
as possible after the end of the year, but it is usual to go to May or perhaps 
will go into April before these statements are in the office of the Municipal 
Department. 

Q. What was the total of the uncollected taxes for the whole 301 munici- 
palities in 1921?—-A. I have not that. We took the 261 rural municipalities 
which had reported, the date upon which this statement was prepared. There 
was no selection made. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And you prepared these same municipalities with the year before?—A. 


With the year before. 
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Q. It is quite possible that the 42 odd were not among the best?—A. They _ 
might be among the best and they might not be among the best. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. They would have returns for 1921 in the municipal office?7—A. We 


could not consider that any comparison could be made by taking 200 in 1921 
and only 61 for 1922. 


By the Chairman: 


O. Those that had not reported in 1921, would they be, on the average, 
in the same position as those which did report?—A. Financially you mean? I 
do not know the municipalities. I have not any information. There were 
simply 261 municipalities that had reported for 1922. 

Q. During 1922 the municipalities reduced the amount of unpaid taxes by 
about 15 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that 15 per cent would be fairly representative of the 
whole province?—A. That is the condition with regard to 261 municipalities. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it not a fact that that wholly lies with the municipal officers? They 
have been delinquent in making their returns?—A. I would not even say they 
have been delinquent. 

Q. When does your department require that the return should be made?— 
A. As soon as possible after the end of the year. 

Q. Is there not a date?—-A. I think probably about the 15th of—. 

Q. The province of Ontario sets a date—A. I think we have, but I have 
not that. In my own mind at the present time I think it is along about April 
sometime. In April sometime. 

Q. Your local municipality collects the provincial levy too in Saskatche- 
wan?—A., Yes. 

Q. I see a statement that the provincial tax in Saskatchewan in 1922 was 
3.20 per capita. Is that right?—A. That is the provincial tax. 

Q. Including automobile tax, 3-20 per capita?—A. I have not the figures 
here of the report. 

Q. This is the report of the Saskatoon Star and the Regina Leader. That is 
3-20 per capita, included with the automobile tax?—A. I would not be disposed 
to question these figures. 

Q. It would only require one automobile in a family? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. While we are on this question, Mr. Hamilton, you state in 1921 the 
bank loans to those 261 municipalities were $5,745,000, and that in 1922 the 
bank loans were $2,061,000. Might not that reduction be attributed to the 
fact that the banks had practically ceased to make loans to municipalities?—A. 
At the end of the year 1921, the bank loans—that would be the amounts that 
would be repaid, amounted to that. These were amounts that were owing by 
the municipalities. 


By Eon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They were overdue?—A. I would not say they were overdue. They were 
amounts owing by the municipalities to the banks at the end of the respective 
years. ; 
Q. Is it not a fact that the banks have been in the same position with 
municipalities, as they have been with individuals? They have been requesting 
the municipalities to pay up their indebtedness and have not been giving them 
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any loans or increases?—A. It is true the banks have been pressing for col- 
Jections, but in the province of Saskatchewan since 1922 the banks made a 
special effort to finance the school districts and I would not say—I do not think 
it would be a correct statement to make that lines of credit had been restricted 
to municipalities in 1922. 

Q. In so far as school districts are concerned?—A. The general loans by 
the banks to municipalities. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I believe it is reasonable to deduce that while the banks have given fair 
credits for school purposes, yet on the other hand they have, as far as muni- 
cipal necessities are concerned, that is for road building, et cetera, many 
municipalities have absorbed the length of their credit and additional loans were 
not guaranteed?—A. I am of the opinion that the usual line of credit was 
extended in most cases to municipalities in 1922, that the total amount of their 
credit was not restricted beyond— 

Q. Does it not mean instead of doing road work that the fixing of the roads 
had to be left and the bank had to be paid off?—-A. Undoubtedly, the munici- 
cipalities used their revenue to decrease their liabilities rather than in an 
extended programme of improvements. 

The CuairMAn: They deserve credit for that, too, undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You will note that the bank expected these loans for to be cleared up 
at the end of the year, because all the taxes are collected in November and 
December, and therefore any amounts left over must be overdue. You know 
the policy of the western bank is to clean up at the end of the year?—A. I know 
those are the terms under which money is borrowed at the early part of the 
year, but that it is not usually the practice to have it paid up. 

Q. The usual practice is to want to have it paid up?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. You will not object to my statement that those could be described as 
overdue.—A. Well I do not know if I would call it overdue or not. You might 
call it as you please. They are no doubt amounts that have been undertaken 
to be paid at an early date. 

Q. When your income is in November and December and you do not 
meet your obligation, it means you have to carry it another year before you 
have any chance to meet it. 


The CuatrmMan: I would like to get Mr. Hamilton’s opinion, which I think 
would sum up the whole situation. Last year we had a very distinguished 
statesman from western Canada appear before the Agricultural Committee, 
and I would like you to listen to what he said, then I will ask you whether the 
situation has improved in Saskatchewan and to what extent. This gentleman 
said: (Reads). 


“ Conditions in our province have not been very good during the 
recent years. During the period of the war and the years immediately 
following, crop conditions were not favourable in many sections of our 
province, largely due to drought conditions which existed in many sec- 
tions. In the years 1920 and 1921 we had a fair crop, but the cost of 
production was so high in comparison with the price received for the 
products, that a man that had a crop was little better off than the man 
that did not have a crop. I just want to make a calculation here in 
regard to an average wheat farm in the Province of Saskatchewan in the 
year 1921, just for the purpose of substantiating the contention which I 
have endeavoured to make that agriculture has not been in a thriving 
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condition during the past six years. We take as the average farm in 
Saskatchewan a half section, although probably it is a fraction more 
than an average farm. On the basis of 320 acres at $25 an -acre, the 
investment would represent $8,000; buildings, $2,000; stock and imple- 
ments, $2,000; making a total investment of $12,000. 

“Unfortunately, in the Province of Saskatchewan, there are not 
many such farms that are free from debt, and a conservative estimate 
of the amount of the mortgage on such a farm would be $3,000. Also 
most farmers have other labilities such as indebtedness to the banks 
and machinery companies, and also indebtedness for stock. I estimate 
that other indebtedness, outside of mortgage indebtedness, at $2,000, 
making the total indebtedness of the average farmer on a half-section 
about $5,000. I think in making that calculation we must allow interest 
on the amount of indebtedness, because interest should be met every 
year. The interest at 8 per cent on $5,000 is $400. The taxes on the 
average half section would amount to about $90. The allowance for 
food, clothing, fuel, etc., for the farmer, his wife and his family, would 
amount to about $1,200, which is, I think a rather conservative estimate. 
The labour on the basis of one man for eight months at $60 a month 
would amount to $480, and the board for one man for eight months at 
$25 a month, $200. Then horse maintenance, eight months at $60, $480. 
This has been worked out by some of the statistical branches of the 
northwestern states of the American Republic. Then, seed; wheat 240 
bushels at $1.50, $360; oats, 80 bushels at 75 cents, $60. Then hail 
insurance, 200 acres at 60 cents, $120. Then twine, 400 pounds at 20 
cents, $80. Threshing: wheat, 2,368 bushels at 20 cents, $473.60; oats, 
1,308 bushels at 124 cents, $163.50, making a total cost of production 
of $4,107.10. 

“Then as to the income taking the 160 acres of wheat and 14-8 
bushels per acre, we get 2,368 bushels at 80 cents, $1,894.40; oats, 
1,308 bushels at 25 cents, $327, making the total production of the farm 
$2,221.40. Then if you subtract the revenue of $2,221.40 from the total 
cost of operation $4,107.10, the deficit on the year’s operation amounts 
to $1,885.70.” 


Q. I understand conditions in Saskatchewan this last year were somewhat 
better than the year before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would be able to state whether that deficit would be wiped out on 
the average farm, and if so, would any profit be made?—A. I think Mr. Chair- 
man, that that statement was a very fair statement of a year ago. 

Q. I did not expect you to contradict it, but I am of the opinion, and I 
think the figures I have quoted with regard to Soldiers’ Settlement Board, the 
collection of taxes, the statement of the directors of the Weyburn Security 
Bank indicate that conditions have somewhat improved, at least in certain 
sections and over.a considerable area in the Province of Saskatchewan in 1922. 
I would like you to take that basis of your own calculation last year and work 
out what you think it would come to this year. I think that would be interesting 
to have one year with the other.—A. I have that statement here, and it shows an 
average half section of a wheat farm. It was something like the calculation 
Mr. Sales wants to make on the question of producing wheat. 


The Cusmman: A witness is never allowed to discredit his own testimony. 


The Wirxess: It was to estimate the cost of producing wheat. Never in 
my experience in western Canada, and that is about 31 years, have I ever seen 
such an effort made by people to keep down their expenditure and reduce the 
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cost of producing their crop as was made last year. Those things have to be 
taken into consideration, and I do not know that they can be made into s 
calculation. 

Q. You are just as good a calculator this year as you were last year, are you 
not?—-A. Yes. 

@. We would like you to try it. I would not like to have you go away with 
the idea that you are making a calculation because you wanted a wheat board 
and that this is not a sound basis of calculation when—.—A. I have not any- 
thing to retract from the statement I made last year. 

Q. T am not suggesting for a moment that you should, but I want you to 
follow the same basis of calculation and see where you arrive this year, because 
if you could do it last year you can do it this year, because if you could do it 
last vear it seems to me if that was a fair basis of calculation last year it is a fair 
basis this year—aA. I could make the calculation and I would be very glad to 
make it and submit it to you. 

Q. T want you to make it.—A. You want me to take the same items, substi- 
tuting new figures? 

Q. Exactly —A. We are making a plea now—we are giving consideration to 
the question of agriculture, and I think that you will have to take the figures we 
produced then and take them at their real value in connection with that con- 
sideration. They are a factor to be considered, but they are not the whole 
matter to be taken into consideration when you are considering this question. 
They are subject to the limitations by which they were affected last year, no less 
and no greater limitations than last year. 

Mr. CaLtpweE.u: That is quite evident. I notice that the Legislature at its 
last Session passed a resolution, which starts out: 


“Whereas the present condition of the agricultural industry in Sas- 
katchewan is such as to cause serious concern for its success in the future: 
and 

Whereas grain and farm products generally are being sold now at 
prices below the cost of production 

And whereas a continuance of this condition will mean ruin to the 
industry and serious embarrassment to other industries and to Canada 
at large; 

On the same page, which is page 113 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 


before the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, Friday, 
April 21, 1922, the following appears in the remarks made by Mr. Hamilton: 


“1 may say, Mr. Chairman, that this resolution was adopted by 
the unanimous consent of the Legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
As stated in the resolution, a similar resolution was adopted at the 


prev:ous Session,’’— 


The Cuamman: Mr. Hamilton, this Committee has just one object, that 
is, to try as far as we can to discover the real facts, and then to try and make 
some suggestions for remedies which are in the power of the Legislature to 


bring about. 

Wirness: I see it is nearly twelve o’clock, and I have one or two 
suggestions to make before I conclude. 

Mr. Sates: Keep right along, Mr. Hamilton. 


Mr. CatpweELu: We can work along until twelve o’clock to-night if neces- 


sary. 
{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.) 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before you go on with your suggestions, Mr. Hamilton, I notice that 
all your remarks so far have been applicable to the south and the betterment 
of conditions there. Anybody who knows the south knows that conditions cer- 
tainly ought to be better. In my own home, and in my own little village we 
have had tu pack up bundles of clothing and send them down to the district 
that you have been speaking of, in past years, and your Government has had 
to extend relief for years past to people in Southern Saskatchewan; they have 
had to do that time and time again—I am speaking of Southern Saskatchewan. 
A. Not time and time again, Mr. Sales. 

Q. Yes, I would say time and time again; we have had to do that in the mat- 
ter of clothing for several years, and all your remarks have been tending towards 
showing the betterment of conditions in the south. Have you any knowledge 
of the Outlook Bank?—A. I have heard of it. 


Q. It is closed up?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. That is in Central Saskatchewan?—A. Probably Western, or the Central 
West. 

Q. You see you had brought both sides of those tables, the results would have 
been different; the Weyburn Bank and the Outlook Bank are about the only 
small banks we have.—A. You are hardly correct when you say that all my state- 
ment has to do with Southern Saskatchewan. I referred to the Soldier Settlement 
Board in South Saskatchewan, of which we have the figures up-to-date. I 
did not wish to quote figures, because I wanted to be accurate, and I did not want 
to make an unfair comparison. I did not wish therefore to quote figures 
for the north. The statement of the Weyburn Security Bank does not refer 
to South Saskatchewan. The statement of the 262 municipalities I referred 
to did not refer to South Saskatchewan, therefore I do not think you are 
fair when you say that all my statement had reference to South Saskatchewan. 

Q. The 77 per cent and the 82 per cent relate to South Saskatchewan, and 
your reference to the Weyburn Bank relates to South Saskatchewan?—A. No; 
there the Weyburn Security Bank branches go as far west as Mossbank, which 
is southwest of Moose Jaw; they have a number of branches in South Saskat- 
chewan, southwest from Moose Jaw. 

Q. Isn’t that the portion of the Province which this year had a much 
better crop than the rest of the Province?—A. Undoubtedly it had a better 
crop than many other sections had. 

Q. The best since 1915?—A. Yes, I think so. I have not got the figures 
on that. I think the portion of Saskatchewan south of the Saskatchewan River 
and south of Qu’Appelle had as good a crop as it ever had. 

Q. What would the figures be?—A. I do not know. 

Q. They have had a yield of how much?—A. Forty bushels. 

Q. The average of the whole province was only twenty?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if they have had forty bushels in some cases, somebody else 
had a much smaller yield?—A. The area was not very large where they had 
forty bushels; it was not a very large area. 

Q. The point I am making is that these remarks about the south are not 
indicative of the general condition over the whole of the Province?—A. It is 
a peculiar situation, although I do not wish to discriminate or to draw any 
comparisons between one section of the Province of Saskatchewan and another. 
A rather peculiar thing is that where we have the greatest complaints from 
of any section of Saskatchewan is were we have never had a crop failure. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Complaints about what?—A. Conditions, hard times. 
Q. Why do you think that is; there must be some reason for it. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Are the people there foreigners, or are they mixed?—A. Some of 
them are foreigners, not exclusively. I do not wish to draw any comparisons 
between different sections of the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Saues: He lives there, and must be careful. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Have you compared the condition of the farmer in Western Canada 
to-day with the condition of the farmers in the Western United States?—A. 
The only expression of opinion J have is that of the Weyburn Security Bank. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a report issued in the United States re- 
citing that although a great percentage of the Western farms are going into the 
hands of tenantry, that their condition is very much worse than ours; you 
will get a synopsis of the report in the Toronto Globe.—A. It is going into the 
hands of the tenants because the landowners are hard up. 

Q. Their farms are not paying?—A. I think the figures I have produced 
tend to show that farming is not paying on the basis it would under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Q. There is certainly a deflation in Canada in the prices of farm produce? 
—A. Undoubtedly- 

Q. The conditions are bad, relatively speaking?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the condition of the farmers in the United States equally as bad or 
worse?—A. I have no personal opinion upon that question. 

Q. From what I can read and from whatever information I can collect, 
the condition is equally as bad over there as it is here, if not worse; have you 
any information as to the condition of the farmers in Argentine, where the 
wheat exporters are? We know the condition is bad in Europe, but speaking 
apart from Europe are you able to give us any information as to the condi- 
tion of agriculture in the other nations of the world which participated in the 
late war?—A. I am not able to give you any information other than I have 
given. 

Q. You cannot speak relatively?—A. I cannot. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Evidently the Soldier Settlement people are in fairly good shape in 
Southern Saskatchewan; how do you account for that, if they are giving up 
their holdings?—A. My information obtained from the Directors of the Soldier 
Settlement Board is that a large percentage of them have not given up their 
holdings. 

Q. If I am not mistaken the average in the South is between 14 and 16 
per cent.—A. I would not call that a very large proportion. 

Mr. Sates: If you only get 14 failures out of 100, you are doing pretty 
well. 

Mr. Catpwet.: These soldiers before they are settled have to go before a 
qualification Committee, and having been Chairman of that Committee I 
know something of the rigid examination they have to go through before they 
can get anything from the Soldier Settlement Board; it is not as high as it is 
in New Brunswick. 
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Mr. Sates: You only emphasize the point. If 14 per cent of hand picked 
soldier settlers are going to fall, what is going to be the perecentage of failures 
when we go into a wholesale immigration policy? 

The CuarrMan: I am going to stop this discussion and allow the witness 
to proceed. Do you not think we should allow him to get along? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is one point in regard to a matter which has been already dealt 
with, that is, the outstanding taxes. You stated that there were 261 municipali- 
ties which reported taxes outstanding amounting to $11,226,544.57. For the 
benefit of the Committee I have divided that item up among these 261 muni- 
cipalities, and the result shows an average tax debt per municipality of 
approximately $43,013. As I said before, this shows that the municipalities 
have these outstanding taxes. The municipalities in Saskatchewan average 
about nine townships each; take those townships and divide them into that 
amount and you will find that each township has outstanding taxes of about 
$4,779. Divide that by 36, which is the number of sections in a township, and 
you will find that each section has outstanding taxes amounting to $132; divide 
that still by 4, and you will find that every quarter section of 160 acres has 
arrears of taxes to the extent of $33. The figures for these 261 municipalities 
are actual figures, taken from Mr. Hamilton’s statement and put into their 
proper places. 


Mr. Saves: Every quarter section in those municipalities is in arrears 
of taxes to the extent of $33. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What was the total amount due in those 261 municipalities, not the 
arrears, but due to the municipalities?—A. From the ratepayers? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have not got that. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of the total that would represent?—A. 
It would be very much more than this. Municipalities cannot borrow up to 
the amount of their outstanding taxes or their levy. 

Q. What proportion of arrears—what proportion is that to the total amount 
of taxes? 

Mr. GarpINER: You mean, what proportion of the $33 per quarter section 
as compared with the amount of taxes levied at the end of the last financial 
year? 

Mr. Sates: He stated in his last year’s statement that the tax was $90 
on 320 acres or $45 on each quarter section. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe tu: I have been following some of these computa- 
tions up, and they will lead you to some quite erroneous conclusions. Take 
Mr. Stansell’s calculation, for instance; each family will spend $562 on clothing 
per family. I think that is entirely a wrong way of making computations. 
Anybody sitting down with a pencil can get at it, without it going on the 
record. I do not think such calculations tell us very much. 

Mr. GarpDINER: Can you dispute these amounts? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: If you say it takes $562 to clothe a family with 
woollens, I say it is ridiculous. 

Mr. McKay: The Department has all these figures on file. 

Mr. GarpINER: Well, these are the figures on file. 

Mr. McKay: But they are not complete. 

Mr. Garpiner: Yes, they are. I know something about it. I have been 


in municipal life too long not to know what I am talking about. 
{Hon. C. M Hamilton.] : 
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The CuarrMan: Let me make this suggestion, gentlemen— 

Mr. Garpiner: There is no question about these figures, Mr. Chairman. 
There is this sum of money which Mr. Hamilton has stated is the outstanding 
taxes in 261 municipalities. I have brought these figures down, and they show 
that every quarter section in those 261 municipalities had an outstanding tax 
indebtedness at the end of the financial year 1922 of $33 per quarter section, 
Ns every quarter section in those 261 municipalities, and these figures do not 
ie. 

Hon. Mr. MorHEerRweE.u: That is not very much, is it? 

The CuHarrman: I think we will have to proceed the way we do in the 

House, and have only one speak at a time. 

Mr. CatpweE.u: I have on observation to make in connection with Mr. 
Gardiner’s figures; is it not a fact, Mr. Gardiner, that all those quarter sections 
are not occupied and are not all taxed, which would make the tax higher on those 
that are occupied? 

Mr. Garpiner: I would not like to say how many are held by the C.P.R. 
and are not taxed, and there might be school sections that are not taxed. 

Mr. CaLpwELu: If that is the case, it would mean that the tax was higher 
on the lands that are occupied. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have we finished this question? 

Mr. Hamme tu: I do not propose to agree with these figures at all. I 
want to have the whole of the figures given by the Departments of the Pro- 
vince, showing the taxes levied and what per capita of taxes levied in the 
Province amounted to. 

The Cuatrman: I think I agree with everybody; I am in that happy 
position. I think Mr. Gardiner’s mathematics are correct, and I think Mr. 
Hammell’s desire for a statement is a wise one. I am going to ask the witness 
that when he gets home he shall see the Minister of Municipal Affairs, and send 
us a statement showing (1) the number of municipalities they have in Sas- 
katchewan, (2) the amount of taxes levied in the year 1922 on the whole of 
the municipalities, (3) the amount of taxes outstanding in respect of those 
municipalities. 

Mr. McKay: They have all that information in the Department. 

Mr. Forrester: The acreage too, and the assessment. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Does that include hail insurance?—A. The municipal hail insurance 
is a charge against the land as taxes. 

Q. Is that included in that statement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What about hail insurance?—A. All municipalities are not under the 
Hail Insurance Act. 124 municipalities are under the Hail Insurance Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am going to appoint a sub-committee consisting of Mr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Hammell, to confer with Mr. Hamilton as to what they 
want, and he will no doubt get it for them; he is here to give us all the 
information we want. The Sub-Committee will meet before we meet this after- 
noon, after everybody has had lunch. 

Mr. CaupweEtu: Shall we appoint an umpire, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrrman: No; they will have the whole thing over in fifteen 
minutes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You were going to proceed to another point, Mr. Hamilton?—A. Yes. 


I had a few suggestions that I wanted to make, which I believe will tend 
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towards bringing about a better condition than we have had in connection 
with agriculture in the Province of Saskatchewan. In addition to the decrease 
in the purchasing power of agricultural products, there are some things that 
have contributed to the condition in which we find ourselves. One of these 
contributing factors is the liabilities that have been incurred during 1918 and 
1919. Those were the years in which we had an expansion in prices in all 
lines. A good many people purchased more land at that time, they purchased 
stock, they purchased implements, they prepared themselves for expansion, 
and that is one of the contributing factors to the condition in which we find 
ourselves at the present time. In addition to that, during the war years. 
when a large amount of money was in circulation, I think about $2,000,000,000 
was borrowed by the Federal Government to carry on the war, and we had 
the pleasure of having part of that money pass through our hands. On account 
of the increased prosperity, owing to the amount of money in circulation and 
the high prices of our products, we established in some respects a standard of 
living somewhat higher than had been our custom previous to the war years. 
There is just one matter in particular that I would like to refer to in this 
connection, and that is the use of automobiles. Canada, according to the 
figures that have been issued, in 1921 issued licenses for 436,848 automobiles, 
and Saskatchewan issued licenses for 60,532. That is one of the conditions 
which has added to our cost of living at the present time, and I think it 
should be taken into consideration when we are trying to adjust ourselves 
after the war conditions. 

Estimating that the average man travels 2,000 miles for pleasure, not 
taking business into consideration, and estimating that it costs ten cents a 
mile to travel, Canada would spend on pleasure owing to automobiles $92,- 
769,600. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You had better reverse the figures——A. The Province of Saskatchewan 
would spend for pleasure on account of automobiles $12,106,400. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you putting on the other side of the ledger all that would be 
saved by the people being out in their automobiles instead of inside playing 
cards? 

Mr. CALDWELL: Or in the movies. 


Witness: Some others might make calculations in regard to some things 
that add to the standard of living or the expenses of living in this age. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you give us your figures again of the amount expended?—A. In 
Saskatchewan? 

Q. Yes—A. $12,106,400. 

Q. Is that based on mileage?—A. Yes; 2,000 miles for each man at ten 
cents a mile. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would just pay the overdue taxes, Mr. Sales, if 
people would only stop. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you assuming that all these automobiles are owned by farmers, 
and that all joy-riding is done by farmers? There are a good many people 
in cities who have no earthly use for a car, who can get a street car within a 


block or two of their doors, yet they drive expensive automobiles while the 
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farmers drive Fords——A. I am not complaining or finding fault with the people 
for the use of the automobile; I think they have come to be recognized almost 
as a necessity; it has in fact got to be a habit with our people, that luxuries 
very soon become necessities of life. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think our people differ from other people?—A. No; I think 
all people are more or less alike. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You would not argue of course that a farmer is not entitled to an auto- 
mobile?—-A. I do not pretend to even suggest that, let alone argue that a 
farmer is not entitled to an automobile, or anybody else for that matter. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have too much sense for that—A. But it is a factor that we must 
take into consideration when considering our present economic conditions. 
That is only one of the increased expenditures which we are indulging in at the 
present time, and which we must consider if we are going to attempt to balance 
our budget. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the expenditure on tobacco?—A. I do not know; I do not use 
tobacco. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you use an automobile?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sates: About $15 a year for tobacco. 


Wirness: These are all things I think should be taken into consideration 
when we are endeavouring to bring about an adjustment of these affairs. As I 
see it, from the standpoint of the farmer, and looking at it entirely from the 
standpoint of the farmer, the figures I produce indicate that the purchasing 
power of farm products is only about seventy per cent of what it was before 
the war. How are we going to close up that gap? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Isn’t that too large?—A. That is approximately what it is; it may be 
a little high, but it is approximate. 

Q. You are certainly working on the conservative side—A. Yes. I usually 
try to be moderate in my statements. The question is from the standpoint of 
a farmer and from the standpoint of agriculturalists in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, how are you going to close up that thirty per cent? Can we do it by pro- 
duction? I think people should first look to themselves when they are going 
to get that consideration. Have we it within our power to increase our pro- 
duction to an extent to close up that thirty per cent difference between the pur- 
chasing power of our product at the present time and the purchasing power of 
our products previous to the war? I think we can do something but I do not 
think we can do it all. I think we can do something. Here is something that 
indicates to me that agriculturalists can do something; in the province of Sas- 
katchewan we have been largely a grain growing province and as the figures I 
produced last year, and as the figures I will produce again this year will indi- 
cate, that on the basis of growing grain, it is an expensive way of farming, if 
you take it alone. According to the 1916 census, in the three prairie provinces 


there were 51,523 farms that had no cows. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Out of a total of what?—A. This is in the three prairie provinces. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Do you mean milk cows or stock cows?—A. No cows, I judge. 


By the Chairman: 
(. People who have to buy condensed milk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. They did not even have cows for their own use?—A. I am trying to 
make an argument as to how we can do something to close up this thirty per 
cent. When I tackle a problem I try to see what I can do towards helping it, 
and as farmers, I think we are entitled to look at it and see what we can do. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would you say that all the farmers of Saskatchewan should have a 
cow?—A. I do not say that at all. I can imagine there are some men on home- 
steads, bachelors, who probably could not very well keep a cow. 


Mr. Euuiorr: They should have a wife. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What about the land around Regina and Moose Jaw, and down in the 
Soo district, where they cannot find water? I say that man is a wise man who 
does not keep a cow under those circumstances——A. I live on the open prairie, 
on the Soo Line. We get our water from a dug-out and I do not think that it 
is a good system, speaking for farmers in my district, which is representative of 
a large area of the open prairie, to buy their butter and buy their beef. I do 
not think it is good economy to do so, and the farmers are recognizing that 
to-day. 

Q. You cannot get water from a dug-out in winter?—A. Yes, I can get it 
the year round. I have a cistern under my barn that holds about 300 barrels 
of water, and I never drew a tank of water last year for my horses. 

Q. It is impossible for a homesteader to equip himself in that line?—A. That 
section of the province is not in the homestead stage. The people must develop 
their system of agriculture with the age in which they are living and with the 
development of the country. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In your evidence last year you speak of the average farm in Sas- 
katchewan, paying a mortgage on the avergae, of $5,000. Would it be cheaper 
to build a cistern under their barn?—A. I think that is the only legitimate 
purpose for which mortgage money can be borrowed, to use it for something that 
is productive. If you do not use it for that purpose I do not know how you 
would expect to pay the interest on it and pay the money back. 

The CHatrMAN: Let us allow Mr. Hamilton to continue. 


The Witness: There were 86,242 farms which had no swine; 266,815 had no 
sheep, right on the open prairie, on the Soo Line in the Regina plains, where 
they could be kept to very good advantage. There were 9,057 farms that had 
no poultry. Agriculture in the province of Saskatchewan has been built up 
largely on the basis of grain growing, wheat in particular, and we have made a 
good deal of progress in that direction and we have made a good deal of success. 
Thousands of people have made homes for themselves and a good many people 
have become rich on that basis, but I am of the opinion that in order to meet 
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the conditions of the present time, in 1923, we must in some measure, at least to 
some degree, modify our system of farming; and the modification which I would 
recommend and which I have been recommanding to the people of Saskatchewan, 
to the farmers of Saskatchewan for the last three years, is a system of farming 
upon which the keeping of some good live stock on each farm will form part of 
their farming operations. 

Q. How many farmers, do you say?—A. I have not that here. I was quoting 
live stock, the farms that did not have any live stock. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Why do you not give the Saskatchewan figures?—A. Those figures I 
have from the report. 

Q. You have your own report?—-A. I probably could have got them, but 
these are the figures that were secured. 

Q@. You are including the dry belt of southern Alberta.—Partly. I think 
Saskatchewan would be a fair average of the three provinces. The farms must 
be more self contained. I think we can reduce our cost of living, that we can 
tend to bring our budget together, our living and our expenditure by producing 
on our farms more of the things we require and that the keeping of more live 
stock will assist in that direction. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. That is the conclusion Professor Leitch came to, after making a survey. 
—A. Who is Professor Leitch? 
The Cuairman: Professor Leitch is one of the professors at Guelph College. 


_ The Witness: In our province we have had an agricultural policy. We had 
a definite policy. It was established in the early days of 1886, by the experimental 
farm at Indian Head and Angus McKay was the superintendent of that farm. 
It was tried out by the people and by the farmer, in the early settlement in the 
province of Saskatchewan and the system that was considered best adapted to 
meet the conditions was the fallow conditions in which one-third of the land was 
summer fallowed each year, and upon that system, the figures I have quoted 
were both with regard to extension and the production of agriculture, and that is 
the system which has been developed. In fact, the man that did not summer 
fallow one-third of his land in the province of Saskatchewan in the last thirty 
years was not considered a very desirable citizen. He was not considered by 
his fellow farmers as being up to the standard they ought to look up to in the 
province of Saskatchewan, but with the additional expenditures, when our con- 
nections had been somewhat enlarged—and we are spending more money on 
pleasures and luxuries, and in our endeavour to balance our budget, our income 
and expenditure, then I think, we may look to ourselves to do something to 
increase our revenue and I think that can be done by keeeping more live stock. 
I should say the slogan should be “mixed farming with a specialty”; that we 
should have a diversified source of income, but on every farm a man should 
give his special attention to something. I think for many years to come the 
specialty for the majority of people will be grain growing. I think for many 
years wheat will continue to be our cash crop. Some persons may particularize 
in growing oats, or the coarser grains, where the soil is suitable for that purpose 
and where the rainfall is a problem, it might be that dairying might become a 
particular specialty; it may be it would be some other line, but on every farm 
that a man would have a specialty to which he would devote his time. In 
addition to that he should keep the various activities going. In this connection 
I would like to point out that Saskatchewan is a large province, with a great 
variety of soil and climatic conditions. That system of agriculture which was 
established at Indian Head in the boom days, about 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913, 
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was carried to every section of the province of Saskatchewan, and it did not fit 
into the conditions as well in every section as it did in the older settled sections, 
and the result has been the disastrous conditions which have been referred to 
in this Committee and elsewhere during recent years. The crops did not grow 
under those conditions. That system was not suitable to the whole of the 
province. My contention is we have more need for experimental work. As I 
go about the province, men say to me, “What system of cultivation would you 
recommend to me to follow?” and I am compelled to say to them, “I do not 
know”, because I have not the information upon which to base an exact state- 
ment. I can tell him what has been practiced at Indian Head, at Saskatoon, 
at Rosthern or at Scott, that have brought the best results, but I cannot tell 
them the best system to practice in a particular locality, and what the results 
have been, so I claim we have need for more experrimental work in the province 
of Saskatchewan, in order that we may have definite information to give to the 
people, so that when a man asks me what will be the results if I follow a certain 
system of farming, or what is the best system to follow, I can say, “this thing 
has been tried out in your locality over a period of three, five or ten years, as 
the case may be with favourable results”. Information of that kind is not 
subject to controversy. If I do go to a man and say, “T believe” that only leads 
to an argument, and these arguments never get any place. If we are going to 
promote agriculture in our province, then we want definite information to guide 
us, and my contention is that we need more experimental work in the various 
departments. That is done under the direction of the Dominion Government 
to a large extent, and I think in these times when it is a necessity for all Govern- 
ments as well as individuals to exercise greater energy, that there should be the 
closest co-operation between the provincial and the federal Governments in 
this matter of experimental work. We cannot afford to do any over-lapping in 
connection with it. I am not prepared to recommend at the present time just 
whether this work can be best done by the Dominion or by the provincial 
Government, or whether each might take a share of it, but I do think there 
should be a clear cut policy in which a certain field would be undertaken by 
each of the various authorities. The Dominion Government have always taken 
an interest in agriculture. Under our instructions they have the right to 
legislate with regard to agriculture, and the legislation of the province is only 
to the extent that it does not interfere with Federal legislation. For that reason 
I think there is an obligation on the Dominion Government to give whatever 
assistance the necessity would appear to demand, within their financial ability, 
to find out the things which are necessary to promote a better and a safer 
agriculture in the province of Saskatchewan. There is also the question of 
conveying information to the people after it has been secured at our various 
experimental stations—the extension work. We, for the past ten years, have 
been securing a grant from the federal Government to assist us with agricultural 
education. I think it was termed “The Agricultural Instruction Act of the 
Federal Government”. $10,000,000, I believe, was voted to be expended over a 
period af ten years. Our share of that— 

The CuHarrMan: Do not go into that, because a representative from Nova 
Scotia was putting up a claim, and a point of order was called as to whether 
that was in order, because we had the resolution on the table. I ruled it was 
proper to stop him, making a claim for Nova Scotia, so I hardly want you to 
make a claim for Saskatchewan, if you are going on along that line. 

The Wirness: My claim would be for the Dominion although I am willing 
to accept your suggestion. . 

The Cuatrman: If you will address yourself as to the wisdom of promoting 
agricultural education, continue, but if it is that you should get a certain share 
of the process, do not continue. 
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The Witness: I might have left that impression by referring to Saskat- 
chewan, but my contention is a plea for the continuation of that work, that it is 
questionable whether the province would be able to carry on effectively if they 
are not subsidized to at least some extent by the Federal Government. [I will 
not refer to it any further than that, but I am of the opinion that it is a very 
necessary work and that we should have the assurance that it will be continued 
from year to year. No province can set up an organization and spend $80,000, 
as we are, and probably $200,000, as they are in the province of Ontario, and 
then not know whether it is going to be continued from year to year, that the 
vote might be cut off any time, and our organization has been set up at an ex- 
pense, not knowing whether we can carry it on or not. There is the necessity for 
the standardization of our products. The value of our agricultural products 
in Canada are set, to a very large extent, in foreign markets. We do not deter- 
mine the price of our wheat, or our cattle or our butter; we do not determine the 
value of our eggs. Those are set in foreign markets, largely in the British Isles; 
there we come into competition with the producers of other countries. If we are 
not able to produce an article of good quality to meet the demands of the people 
and to meet a continuous supply of that, we cannot hope to establish ourselves 
in the markets of the world. I am of the opinion that standardization is some- 
thing that should be held up to a high degree, that it is properly a matter of 
federal jurisdiction in order that we might have uniformity throughout the Do- 
minion, and I am pleased to say the Dominion Government are recognizing that 
necessity now and proceeding along that line. 

One of our big problems in western Canada is transportation. We are situ- 
ated a long way from our market, the rail haul and the water haul—I have 
figures to show the proportion of the cost, but I will not go into this, the price 
that is required to place our commodities on the world market, It is a very high 
proportion indeed. Last year we rejoiced when the Crow’s Nest Pass came into 
effect and there was general revision of the freight rates in Canada, but when 
that benefit was taken away from us by the increase in the lake rates, it did not 
seem it was of much advantage to us. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Was there any connection between the two?—A. I do not know, but I 
think that is a matter somebody should know. 


The CHatRMAN: The Royal Commission is sitting on it now. 


The Witness: That is only one indication, and I think we should have some 
organization that is continually on the lookout, on the watch, to protect the 
interests of our country in this matter of transportation. 

Now, with regard to what we have to buy: I have endeavoured just briefly 
to indicate, but I think we can increase our production, that we can secure more 
for our products, but the question is a matter of buying. We cannot hope to 
close up that 70 per cent by increasing our production or producing a better 
article. Those who are engaged in manufacturing and merchandising must make 
a contribution to this, because Canada cannot be prosperous if its agricultural 
productions are not prosperous. The volume of our exports, in relation to the 
nation, will clearly indicate that condition, and it would appear to me that some- 
where in manufacturing or in merchandising, there is either inefficiency or too 
large a margin of profit is being taken, and something must be done there to 
increase the price of farm products, or to bring down the price of the produc- 
tion of those things which we are required to buy. 


By Mr. Forrester: 
- Q. The wages paid by the manufacturers?—A. I would say this with regard 


to agriculture in Saskatchewan, that I have endeavoured to indicate the two 
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sides of the situation. One is our ability to produce—what we have done, the 
attitude of our people towards this problem of production, and the other is our 
ability to buy with what we get from our products. I do not look gloomily upon 
conditions in Saskatchewan. On the other hand I do not expect to see any boom. 
I think the boom days are about gone in the province of Saskatchewan or in 
western Canada. There is no more cheap land, and for that reason those who 
expect to get rich quick will probably not come there, and if they do they will be 
disappointed, but I do think there is room for thousands of people who wish to 
make homes for themselves upon the farms in the province of Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I am going to make a suggestion to you, and it lies within your own 
province to carry it out, as you are the Minister of Agriculture. If you will take 
in two or three districts in Saskatchewan a year, a good farming year, half a 
section, and put one of your young men on it who have gone through an agricul- 
tural college, and let them demonstrate that they can make farming pay,—and 
have a balance on the right side at the end of the year; that is the best experi- 
ment which you could carry on, because if you can do that you will prove 
conclusively that the farmer up to date has not known his business.—A. I think 
it is much more valuable and I think it is a much better indication, instead of 
taking one man and putting him in a certain district, if we can take, say ten or 
twenty representative men—if we can pick out in any district in Saskatchewan, 
pick out ten or twenty men and get a statement of one man’s activities, and we 
can show he has made a profit in ten years, then I think we would be better 
justified in saying to all the men “there is no reason why you could not do it 
if you worked in the same way.” 

Q. Do you know anything about the $100,000,000 said to be owing to the 
retailers?—-A. No. 

Q. You know there was a meeting at which these creditors were present, 
and the question of the moratorium discussed.—A. I was not at the conference 
and I did not hear the statement made. I was at the funeral of a very good 
friend of mine. 

Q. We have a member of this House who was present at the meeting, and 
he heard an official of the retailers’ association, make that statement, and the 
only thing I was going to say was, that when such a condition presents itself, 
there is a serious situation in regard to the farmers of the province of Saskat- 
chewan. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not think you differ with Mr. Sales on that point, that there is a 
serious situation——A. I do not differ, not a particle. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You stated in your opinion there was room in Saskatchewan for quite 
a number of good farmers, immigrants. What in your opinion is the chance of 
those men making good under existing conditions in your province?—A. I would 
not hesitate to recommend to any man to buy good land in the province of Sas- 
katchewan if he got it at the right price. 


The CHarRMAN: We are very much obliged to you indeed. We thank you 
for coming here. I want to let Mr. Gagne go, if he wants to go. We will resume 
at half past three. Restez ici si vous voulez, mais nous ajournons jusqu’a 3:30. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the working 
of the Debt Adjustment Bureau, for instance, how many debts they deal with, 
between creditor and debtor, etc—A. I have two memoranda here with regard 
to it. This is dated April 1st, 1923. The number of cases handled by the Debt 
Adjustment Bureau during the winter of 1921 was 3,500, and during the present 
season, since September, 1921, we have had before us about 5,000 applications. 
These include cases handled at our outside office, which should not have been 
submitted to this office until completed. We have a number of men situated at 
various sections of the province to assist the farmer to adjust his liabilities. In 
addition to this, several hundred farmers have requested our advice and their 
difficulties have been adjusted without opening a new file. It is therefore im- 
possible to keep any record of those cases. During January we completed an 
estimate of the amount of assets and liabilities— 

Q. That is what I wanted to know.—A. About 5,000 were handled this 
year. During January we completed an estimate of the amount of assets and 
liabilities of 346 farmers, and found that the average assets of these men were 
$15,440.78, and the average liabilities $6,727.34, making an average net 
equity of $8,713.44. Our clerk just went through the files and picked out indis- 
criminately 346 cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were those 300 odd the people who had to ask for help from your 
bureau?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. In addition to the 5,000?—A. Those are of the 5,000. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Were those debts manifolding with each farmer. What arrange- 
ment did these farmers want in regard to their debts? Did they want to con- 
solidate them?—A. Not by law or by agreement, but they did in practice 
wish to consolidate their debts with their creditors. 

Q. Under what system?—A. There was not any particular system used 
in connection with it. As I indicated last year, the crop of 1921 probably 
on the average did not pay expenses. The crop of 1920 was not a very good 
crop in any section of the province. There had been crop failures in previous 
years. On this account considerable liabilities had been piled up. In 1922 
we had a good crop, and creditors were all anxious to get their money. The 
proceeds of the 1922 crop were not expected to be enough to meet the accumu- 
lated liabilities of previous years, and for that reason the Debt Adjustment 
Bureau was set up, so that any man who found himself in the position that 
he could not satisfy all of his creditors, and that they were not willing to accept 
a proportion of his revenue in payment of his liability, he could come 
to our Debt Adjustment Bureau and hand over to us the proceeds of his crop, 
and we would undertake to make distributions of the proceeds among the 
various creditors. We were negotiators to a degree on the part of the debtor. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You did not pass any legislation?—A. Not particularly to deal with 
this matter. We have coming down, renewed each year since 1914, an Act to 
confer certain powers on the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The Lieutenant 


Governor in Council has authority under that Act to declare a moratorium 
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with regard to the whole of the province or with regard to any portion of the 
province of Saskatchewan, or with regard to any individual in the province of 
Saskatchewan. 

Q. Have you ever had to act under that?—A. No, we have never had to 
act under it. 

Q. The fact that you had the power made the creditors perhaps a little more 
reasonable?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Are you thoroughly conversant with the working of the rural credit 
system in your Province?—A. I am not thoroughly conversant with the working 
of that system. One gentleman yesterday was giving his evidence with regard 
to rural credits in the United States, the long term credits. I said to a man 
who sat close to me that it was very much like our Farm Loans Board, except 
that we deal directly with the individual, the farmer, rather than the local 
association. There is probably this difference in the operation in Saskatchewan 
as compared with the United States, that we have not so many people in our 
Province who are able to purchase the debentures of the Farm Loans Board. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You consider those 346 men, with an average liability of $7,000 or 
$8,000. at 8 per cent interest would be in an almost hopeless position?——A. Well, 
evidently our Debt Adjustment Bureau do not consider it as such, because I 
know in some cases people come to us, and we see after looking over the whole 
of the assets and liabilities what they have been able to do in the period of years 
they have been on the farms, and sometimes we say “You cannot hope to make 
good, the best thing you can do is to quit.” 

Q. It is quite a load, $600 a year for interest?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. But not so big a load as the soldiers have to face?—A. I think any man 
in Saskatchewan who was able to pay one-half the value of his land and had his 
stock and implements clear would have a pretty good chance to make good 
and here his liabilities are only one-half of his assets. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Of course it depends a great deal upon the person?—A. Yes, and there 
is a great deal depending upon the season. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. These cases are only a few of the debtor cases dealt with in Saskat- 
chewan this year?—A. These 5,000? 

Q. Yes; over and above that there has been a lot of writs, seizures and 
executions in Saskatchewan; can you give us any idea of the number of writs 
seizures and executions?—A. No. The work of our Bureau has been widely 
advertised, and those are the people who have come to us for assistance. I do 
not know anything about the number of writs, seizures and executions. 

Q. You to all intents and purposes admit that the people who have come 
to this Bureau are only cases where the creditors have allowed adjustments to 
be made by the Bureau; there is no real power in the Bureau to force them to 
make settlements?—A. Yes, there is. 

Q. In what way?—A. We could pass an Order in Council that would 
prevent any creditor taking any legal proceedings, if we wished to do so. 

{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Q. Have you ever taken that power upon your shoulders, to pass a 
moratorium in any individual case?—A. In a few cases, not very many, but in 
two or three cases we have said to creditor “You must not proceed” and they 
have not proceeded. We have never passed an Order in Council, but we have 
said in a few cases that they must not proceed, and they have not proceeded. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. A warning was sufficient?—A. A warning was sufficient. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You were absent from that meeting of debtors and creditors in Regina? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Your Government had considered a moratorium before that time?—A. 
We had. 

Q. Do you know anything about the proceedings at that meeting of 
creditors and debtors?—A. I saw a report in the Press, and heard it discussed. 

Q. But inside information?—A. T am not at liberty to divulge anything 
that takes place there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not at liberty to tell anything that happens in Council?—A. 
No. 
Q. You can tell what you were told by your friends?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. At that meeting of debtor and creditor, where the debtors and creditors 
met with a Minister of the Crown of the Province of Saskatchewan—the point 
I want to get at is this—I believe the Premier of Saskatchewan had made 
certain threats to the creditors of the farmers of Saskatchewan that if they 
pushed them too hard it might be necessary to declare that moratorium; I 
think the Premier made that intimation to all intents and purposes?—A. I 
would not say that he made any threats. 

Q. But that was the position of the Government; did you ever hear about 
any information coming from that particular meeting of the creditors with Mr. 
Dunning, the Premier of Saskatchewan, when the question of the moratorium 
came up, that he was only bluffing and that he would never dare to put it into 
effect?—A. I do not think anybody would dare say that. 

Mr. McKay: That is hearsay evidence. 


Witness: What is your source of information? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. I got that information privately, and I thought. you might tell us 
whether it is correct or not. The Government has no intention, and to all 
intents and purposes the creditors were not at all afraid of the Government of 
Saskatchewan putting the moratorium into effect?—A. I cannot tell you what 
the creditors’ private opinions might be, but I can say that they have never 
proceeded against the will of the Government against any debtor. 

Q. How then does it come about, Mr. Hamilton, that from information 
we received from various districts in Saskatchewan there is a tremendous 
amount of seizures, executions and so forth?—A. There has been a considerable 


amount, no doubt. 
[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Q. What would you call a considerable amount?—A. I don’t know; I have 
no figure on it. 

Q. Would you say sixty thousand?—A. I have no idea. 

Q. Another point I would like to get at is this; you have in years past 
through your Department been advancing money to the farmers of Saskat- 
chewan to buy stock with, that is, to buy cattle and so forth; can you give 
the Committee any information as to how the payments have been made on 
those advances?—A. I have no information here upon that point. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee whether or not the Department which was 
responsible for allowing that money out have this last year seized the stock 
which had been bought by that money and sold them?—A. Has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seized any stock which was sold by the Department to the 
farmers? 

Q. I do not know whether the Department of Agriculture is responsible for 
allowing that money out, but haven’t they seized some stock?—A. We seized 
some stock. 

Q. And sold it?—A. And sold it. 

Q. Can you give us any information in regard to the necessity of those 
seizures?—A. I have learned that it is not wise to express an opinion in regard 
to these cases unless you know the whole of the details, but I can assure you 
that we did not take that stock until we had exhausted every means to get 
payment. In one case a man sold the stock and endeavoured to get out of the 
country; we took action against him, and were successful in collecting the 
amount of money he owed us. 

Q. I notice various reports in the Press where seizures have been made for 
small debts, and where the costs of seizing the stuff, for instance for a debt of 
$40 or $50, the costs of seizure and sale were much higher than the actual debt 
itself; has your Government taken any cognizance of that matter, if it is so, 
the tremendous expense placed upon the shoulders of the farmers in small debts 
of that character?—-A. We brought down some legislation at the last Session 
for the purpose of endeavouring to cheapen the cost of litigation. 


The CuHarrman: It is just one o’clock, gentlemen; shall we ask Mr. 
Hamilton to come back for a short time this afternoon to tell us about rural 
credits? 


Wirness: Really, Mr. Chairman, I do not know much about that subject, 
but I am prepared to answer any questions you may ask me, if I can. I probably 
can give you some indication of how the scheme works. 


The CHarrRMAN: What you might do, if you do not mind, is to return here 
at half past three o’clock. We are going to have Professor Gagne here, and he 
is going to tell us what he thinks about the system in vogue in Quebec. You 
can listen to him, and you can then tell us how your system in Saskatchewan 
works out. 


Witness: All right, sir. 


The Cuamman: The Committee will adjourn until half past three o’clock. 
In the meantime the sub-Committee will meet after luncheon. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


l[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Afternoon Session 
3.30 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 3.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


The CHarrMAN: We will go on with Mr. Gagne. 


CHARLES GAGNE called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your profession?—A. Professor of Agriculture and Economics. 

Q. Do you wish to give your evidence in English?—A. I will insist in 
answering the first question in French, and then I will go on in English. 
Q. What I propose is this: Make your address in English, and then when 
we question you, we will question you in French, and you will reply in French, 
and I will translate your answers.—A. I insist on answering the first question 
in French because—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand. You are Professor of what?—A. (in French, and trans- 
lated by the Chairman.) Agriculture and Economics. 

Q. At what place?—A. A College of Agriculture at Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
tiére. 

Q. We will proceed in English now. Professor, you have a statement to 
make to us, and I will ask you to proceed as we generally do, make your state- 
ment, and we will question you as you go along, and then if we have not got 
all the information we want, we will ask you further questions—A. My evi- 
dence is 6n two points. The first is an general agricultural conditions. If you 
are in a hurry, I could take up the second part, which deals mostly with rural 
credits. 

Q. I do not know. I think we hac better hear Professor Gagné on all that 
he has prepared. He is prepared to deal with two main subjects; first of all, 
the present crisis in rural conditions in Canada; and secondly, rural credits. 
He very kindly offers to restrict his remarks to rural credits if we wish him to 
do so, but as we have had very few witnesses from Quebec, I think the Professor 
had better deal with the whole subject. We will be very glad to hear you, 
professor. How long have you been a professor?—A. I am a Professor of the 
College of Agriculture since September, 1920. 

’ Q. And before that?—A. Before that, I first took a cegree in Arts and then 
I took a degree in Agriculture from Laval. Then I went to the United States, 
and studied graduate work at Cornell University. I spent there eighteen months 
as a graduate, and then came back to Canada, and taught for a year in agri- 
cultural economics. Then I went to Europe, spent five months in France, five 
months in Germany, and travelled two months in other countries, studying 
agricultural problems. 

Q. How old are you now?—A. I am nearly twenty-nine. 

Q. Let me suggest this that the professor translate the headings on the first 
page of his memorandum.—A. My first statement is that agriculture does not 
pay very much. 

Q. With the professor’s permission, I shall translate the notes on the first 
page. He heads it “ Agricultural Crisis—General Conditions—Agriculture does 

(Hon. C. M. Hamilton.) 
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not Pay—The Proof—Inquiries, the Rural Exodus.” Then, ‘Causes of the 
evil, old causes—(1) Our costs of Production are too high. (2) Carelessness ot 
Government and people. (3) More recent causes—our markets are defective. 
(4) Our transportation is too expensive. (5) Remedies—I will not trouble 
about that; He will take that up himself. Now will you proceed, professor?—A. 
The first topic is the cost of production, and the costs of production to farmers 
are too high. I mean by this that our farmers in Quebec should be able to 
improve their methods of production in order to decrease their cost of procauc- 
tion, and I think one of the main things to do by our farmers—the farmers of 
Quebec, because I know them better than those of the other provinces—the 
farmers should be able to take a better control of their dairy cows. I mean 
they should improve their methods of testing their cows in order to choose the 
good cows, not those cows which are called boarders (Pensionnaires). 

Q. You use it in Quebec the term pensionnaires?—A. If they used the better 
cows, they would be able to get larger profits from their dairy incustry, and 
they would be able to withstand the crisis better. And this is one of the main 
improvements that I would suggest for the purpose of improving the methods 
of dairying. I would suggest an organization of co-operative cow testing 
associations, as they have in Denmark, and as they have in the United States 
now, and these cow testing associations have done a good deal towards the 
improvement of the farmers’ conditions in Denmark and in the United States, 
and I think that is the only possible means of popularizing the method of cow 
testing. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You test for the per cent of butter fat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you test for tuberculosis too?—A. Yes, that should be done 
too. 

Q. Both?—A. Yes, the second cause of the crisis is the improvidence 
of governing bodies in the province of Quebec. Many regions have been 
settled, which should never have been settled, because the soil is not fit for 
agriculture, and the farmers who have settled on those lands are now obliged 
either to leave the farm or to work a certain time in the city in order to earn 
their living. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Land which should have been left really forest reserve?—A. Yes. I 
think there are many regions in Quebec which should never have been settled 
upon. In the same way other regions have never been settled upon which 
should have been settled upon. Last fall I was called into the county of 
Portneuf, at St. Raymond, and I was asked to enquire into the cost of production, 
of a certain operation, which the farmers of this parish are doing now, in order 
to improve their conditions. They are putting on a sandy soil a layer of clay, 
in order to get a better soil. This is a good way of improving the soil, but it 
is very expensive, so this is a proof of the improvidence of those who, I believe 
were the first settlers, and those who should have advised the first settlers to 
go elsewhere. 

Q. Did they get the clay close by?—A. Yes. In this parish this means 
is practicable, because they have the clay in their own farm generally, and 
even then, if you take the farmer who is obliged to pay for carrying the 
clay to his soil, that may cost $40 an acre for the clay, because we have an 
arpent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If he takes that top soil of that character and puts it on this one— 
(Mr. Charles Gagne.] : 
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The CuHatrMan: They were not taking the top soil. They were taking 
what you call bank? 


The Witness: Yes, near the river. 

The CHairMAN: They possessed lots of courage, and they were not afraid 
of hard work. 

The Witness: Yes, I think many of them would not undertake such hard 
work unless they were so strongly attached to their homes, to their parish. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. So strongly attached to the soil?—A. Yes, and to their community. 

The CuHairMaANn: C’est une bonne example pour les autres. 

The Witness: During the war many people spent a great deal of money 
and they were not advised to save, and now they are not prepared to with- 
stand the difficulties they are facing. These are general causes. If we con- 
sider the conditions of the market, one thing which is evident is that the pur- 
chasing power of Europe has decreased. They can buy less now than they 
could at other times, so that makes our marketing very difficult, and that is 
a condition which applies to all of Canada. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you mean that they are getting too small a price for what they sell? 
—A. What I mean is this: the consumers and everybody else know that 
Canada is obliged to export a good deal of agricultural produce. Now on ac- 
count of the exchange depreciation in Europe, the consumer of Europe cannot 
buy as much from our country, and that means a glut on the world market. 
The prices now of wheat and butter in the Old Country are very much higher 
than they were before the war. We are getting a dollar a bushel, practically, 
for wheat to-day and that is a good price. We cannot expect this to go up 
now in a year. I do not think it is the question of price that is causing their 
trouble, I think it is rather the reverse, the question of what we have to pay 
for what we purchase. That is where it must come down, is it not? 

Q. You mean that the main cause is the high cost of production, the high 
cost what we buy, not what we sell?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: II pretend que dans I’angleterre le prix que nous recevont 
pour nos produits est a peu pres le méme qu’on recoivent pendant dix ans. 
Et que le fermier est, obliger de payer plus qu’il devrait payer pour ses 
commodités. 

The Wirvess: I agree with you in saying that the cost of living for the 
farmer has not decreased in accordance with prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With the cost of what the farmer has to buy, as to the increase in pro- 
portion to the decrease with what he has had to sell?—A. Yes. Another thing 
in connection with the cost of living for the farmer, it refers to the cost of produc- 
tion indirectly in Canada after the war, the country is much greater in debt 
than before the war, and everybody knows that, and on account of this the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to levy taxes, so these taxes, I think, in the ultimate result, 
fall on the farmer, to a great extent. I cannot give any exact figures, because it 
is too difficult to ascertain that. 

Q. Mais c’est Baptiste que paye?—A. Just to go further. 

Q. Just develop that. Just go ahead—A. Our transportation costs are too 
high for the farmers. I mean generally. I will give you just a small example 
of that. You have probably heard many of them during your investigation 
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work. I have here a letter which was addressed to Mr. Boie, who is a pro- 
fessor of economy in the college of agriculture. He had written to the Domin- 
ion Lime Company of Sherbrooke to ask them about the price of their lime 
stone, and they answered him on October 26th, 1922: The price of our finely 
ground lime stone is now $3 per net ton in bulk and $4.50 per net ton in paper 
sacks, minimum carload lots, 25 tons. The rate from our works to Ste. Anne 
on the Canadian National Railway is 164 cents per hundred pounds, making 
the net price of lime stone in paper bags, $7.75 F.O.B. Ste. Anne, so a ton of 
lime stone at the plant of this Dominion Lime Company costs $3, and for 
transportation you would have to pay $3.30. The transportation is higher than 
the cost of the limestone itself. 

Q. Was that $3 a ton?—A. $3 a ton, in carload lots of 25 tons, and inci- 
dentally the cause for last year was the bad crops, in 1922, that made the con- 
ditions of our agriculture worse. I think it was about the same in all the prov- 
inces of Canada. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. When you speak of poor crops, what crops are you referring to?—A. 
Grain. I mean for lower Quebec. That is a mixed farming region. 

Q. Hay, oats and barley?—A. A little barley, but dairy companies, butter 
factories and in some cases cheese factories. 

Q. Do you grow corn for fodder?—A. No, not very much. 

Q. Beets, turnips, mangels?—A. A little, but these turnips and beets are 
not cultivated to any extent. I should think they should be cultivated to a 
larger extent than they are now. 

Q. Were all these crops poor last year?—A. Yes, in general they were, on 
account of drought. 

Q. You had a dry summer on the lower St. Lawrence last year?—Yes. I 
will say that the agriculture crisis is not peculiar to Canada. It is peculiar to 
the world over, and I saw similar conditions in Europe last year. I was in 
France and they had the farmers going to the cities, and I was in Switzerland 
and the Swiss people were prisoners of their exchange. 

Q. Their exchange was very high in Switzerland?—A. Yes, and they could 
not export to neighbouring countries on account of the adverse condition of 
exchange. They were prisoners of their own money. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is very well put. 


The Witness: I was in Belgium and I spoke with agricultural people there 
and they said the same thing. In that country it was not because the exchange 
was too high, but they were entirely disorganized, in the same way that we are 
in Canada, so all these things have convinced me that the crisis exists the 
world over and is due to a great extent to the destruction caused by war. 

Q. Let us come to the remedy.—A. We can suggest many remedies. I do 
not believe in any special way of curing the whole system. We have to use 
many methods of improving the conditions of the farmer. 

Q. You have no panacea?—A. No, I do not believe in those things. The 
first thing is to advise the farmers to use improved methods of farming, of 
cultivation. They have to come into competition with farmers of other coun- 
tries. They are the people mainly interested to adopt the best methods of com- 
peting and to reduce their cost of production and other considerations. For this, 
the first thing to do is to improve the general education of the people, because 
it is well established that the farmers who have a well trained mind are much 
better off, much better able to compete with the others, and this was proved in 
the United States. My professor at Cornell made an investigation in 1911. 
This was published in 1911. I suppose the work was done in 1910. He speaks 
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of the farmers, relating to their education, and he spoke first of the owners, 
in the United States, because there are many farmers who are owners and 
others that are tenants. Of the owners, those who went only to district school 
made an average labour income of $318. The average labour income of the 
high school man was $622. For those who went further than the high school, 
it was $847. The differences are emphatic. The labour income of the high 
school farmers was ‘$304 greater than that of the district school man. The 
average labour income of the tenants who had only a district school education 
was $407. The high school tenants made an average labour income of $473. 


. By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That labour income is per year?—A. Yes. Forty-three per cent of the 
high school owners and 64 per cent of the district owners made an income of 
$400 or less. Only 5 per cent of the district school men made over $1,000, but 
20 per cent of the high school men made this much. Apparently the possibili- 
ties of successful farming increases with the extent of education, which is the 
same as in any other profession. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is brains that count, not brawn, and it is the same thing in anything 
else. 


Mr. CaLpweE.u: Brains and brawn. 


The CHairMAN: Yes, but the brain is a good deal more important than 
the brawn. 


Witness: The second way of improving the farming conditions is tn 
develop our system of higher scientific study. , 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Higher agricultural instruction?—A. Yes. We must have real technical 
men in order to carry on experiment, and to do serious research work on our 
experimental farms. Second, under this topic, is to study the conditions of 
the farmer in order to allow of his increasing his production, I mean for the 
most important products, and the causes of the success of our most successful 
farmers, and for that I would suggest the organization, the development of 
agricultural, economical work. 

Q. Such work as has been carried out by Professor Leitch at Guelph, and 
Professor Samuel Lee at the Experimental Farm at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiér? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you done any of that work yourself?—A. I started that in 1921, but 
this was not for publication, but Just to find out how the farmers would like 
to answer the questions, and how this could be carried out successfully. 

Q. You were investigating to see how this farm survey work could be 
most successfully carried on in your part of the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. You made a private investigation for yourself—A. Yes, mostly. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. To see how the farmers were getting on?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which is a very wise idea.—A. And second among the remedies I would 
suggest is the organization of a real serious service of market farming informa- 
tion for the whole of Canada, something like the one in Washington. In Wash- 
ington they get market reports, and this gives a wonderful amount of informa- 
tion about the market conditions in the United States and the whole world over, 
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so that the American farmers are able to know the amount of production in the 
world, and they can manage their things in order to put their produce on the 
markets at the most convenient time for them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. How is this report issued? Monthly?—A. Weekly. Also we should 
teach the farmers to co-operate amongst themselves and with the other classes 
of society, in order to have a good efficient people, efficient productioin. All 
the producers must co-operate together, and they should organize in order to 
be able to improve the distributing conditions, and at the same time in order 
to understand each other. They have no interest in fighting against one 
another. The organization, the most profitable organization for the producers 
of the country, is the organizstion which makes the producers co-operate among 
themselves always, even although they do not belong to the same class. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well now, Professor Gagne, if you would care to go over to agricultural 
credits, we would be glad to hear you on that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. There is one point that has not been cleared up here. I have heard 
and read so much about the comfortable position of the Quebec farmer, and 
his happy and prosperous life in years gone by. I want to know when this 
loss began, and what caused it. It has not been explained yet. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Professor Gagne, Mr. Sales says that in days gone by he has heard 
many stories of the happy conditions of Quebec rural life, and he has heard 
before this Committee that now in Quebec farmers are suffering just the same 
as the farmers are suffering in all parts of the country, and he would like to 
know when the farmers in Quebec began to suffer—aA. First, I cannot give a 
scientific comparison, I might say, because I never visited in the other pro- 
vinces. I do not know exactly how the conditions are working in the other 
provinces, but as far as I understand the conditions in Quebec, I think the 
farmers have always suffered more or less wich economic difficulties. I am 
inclined to believe that our social organization, our rural community life, is 
perhaps better than it may be in other regions of Canada, but I would not like 
to state anything positively. I never lived in the other provinces. 

Q. Whzt I understand you to say, Professor, is that the farmers in Quebec 
have for many years suffered from economic conditions in the same way as 
jarmers in other parts of Canada have suffered also—A. Yes, more or less. 
For instance, you have just to look across the border into the United States, and 
you will find there perhaps nearly two million Canadians, men who came from 
Quebec, and they were born on the farms, and tsz7 aave left Quebec for the 
United States. I do not believe that they feit well in Quebec. 


By Mr. Sales: 

(J. Of course, all this yarning—because that is the only word we can give 
it-—about the prosperous conditions of the Ques<ee farmer is not true—A. I am 
of the opinion that although Quebec might nave been happier because it had 
a better social organization, still the farmers of Quebec suffered along with the 
rest of the farmers of Canada from untoward economic conditions. 


Bu the Chairman: 


Q. Just explain in what regard, in what way, our social organization in 
Quebec help to make perhaps a happier community life in rural Quebec than 
[Mr. Charles Gagne.] 
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in certain other parts of Canada.—A. Well, that social organization, I think, is 
mostly due to the religious conditions. The people have the same religion, 
and they go to the same church, and they meet together on Sunday. You go 
into a parish in Quebec and one farmer knows every other farmer in the parish 
very well, and they meet at the same church every Sunday, and all that. That 
tends to make them more intimately related. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would there not be another condition? Is it not a fact that the people 
are more thickly settled in the agricultural districts than they are in all the 
other provinces of Canada?—A. I have not visited the other provinces. 

Q. They have large families in Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are plenty of young people in a community to get together and 
have a good time?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I think that is true—A. Now, I just said that we should teach 
the farmers to co-operate, and I think a very important point is to teach the 
farmers to co-operate among themselves, covering the same field, and also become 
more interested themselves in other organizations. I would suggest the train- 
ing of good experts in co-operation, but these experts should play the role of 
advisers just as they are doing in the United States at Washington. They have 
a good staff of specialists on co-operative organization, and those men are 
working for the farmers, but as far as I know, they never take direct responsi- 
bility in the management, of its organization. I think, in order to make co- 
operation successful, you must make it a thing of the people, and have it recog- 
nized by the people. The Government must teach the farmers what to do, 
but the farmers must take control of their own organization, and they must 
feel that it is their own. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Do you know the experimental farm that Ste. Marie has charge of down 
there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you make any suggestion as to how that could be made more useful 
to the farmers around there? Has it a silo there? Does it grow silage?— 
ins ¥ es: 

Q. Do the farmers as a rule have silage?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to how you could make the farm more 
useful? —A. My idea about experimental work is that the experimental farms must 
be carried on by real, good, scientifically trained men, who can do experiments, 
not only from the scientific point of view, but they must also consider the 
economic conditions of the farmers, in order to suggest things which are not 
only scientific but also practical. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Practical for the particular locality?—A. Yes. 
Q. For instance, can you grow corn for silage on the Lower St. Lawrence?— 
A. Not yet. The season is too short. It is too early and too late. » 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is not the main object to show them that they can make some money ?— 
A. Yes. When you have to suggest an improvement, or what you would call 
an improvement to a farmer, he will always ask you: “Will it pay me?” and two 
years ago I had a discusion with a group of farmers in one of our parishes, and 
I tried to prove to them that it would be more advantageous to keep just good 
cows. better cows, and in order to do that, to have the cows tested, so they 
always said, “It would not pay us to take the time of doing that testing.” But 
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I referred them to the example of a man from Ontario—you probably heard 
of him—Mr. Barron. In 1920, I think it was, he won the championship for 
the best producing cow, the cow that produced the greatest amount of butter, 
and he did that by just test work, and I showed them that, and they were satis- 
fied with it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. It is a matter of education?—A. Yes, and they understand your views 
only when you come and give them figures, a practical example which proves 
that the work is good, and that it can be carried on by them, and I think the 
experimental work should be done along scientific lines, and then try the 
economical lines, in order to go to the farmers and prove to them that this is 
a good thing to do. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From a business standpoint?—A. Yes. Another remedy for the agri- 
cultural crisis is the organization of rural credits. You know probably about 
long term credit, and short term credit, and you do not need any more informa- 
tion about what we call long term credit and short term credit. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have specially asked you to come here and talk to us on rural credit, 
so don’t be too modest. Take all the time you want to thoroughly develop 
your views on rural credit; that is what you are here for. Now, give us your 
knowledge and experience of rural credit—A. When you speak of short term 
credit, that it a credit which runs for a year, and when you speak of long term 
credit you speak of a credit which may run from one to perhaps twenty years. 
That is the main difference between long and short term credit. I think in 
Canada the farmer needs more credit facilities, and the thing to do is to 
organize. On another question of the present facilities, I have taken an extract 
from a report from Ontario of 1920. If you like, I can leave it here. 

(Report filed and printed as an appendix.) 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is an extract from the Ontario Department of Agriculture?— 


Ae Yes. 
Q. You agree to the contents of that?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What do you mean by rural credit? You can borrow on mortgage 
credit on your farm?—A. In Quebec? 

Q. Yes, at Ste. Anne?—A. Not very much, but sometimes I think a farmer 
gets more advantages if he takes a long term. 


Ry the Chairman: 


Q. If he could borrow money on longer terms?—A. Yes, in order to have 
more capital for his running expenses. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is, more capital at a cheap rate of interest?—A. Yes. but 
I think a cheap rate of interest is not always an advantage for oe pias 
It may be, but you must not give money out at too low a rate of interest, 


because in my opinion the farmer will not appreciate it so well, a low rate of 


credit. I do not mean too high a rate, but not too low. 
[Mr. Charles Gagne.) : 
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Q. What would you call too high, and what would you call too low?— 
A. I have heard somebody say that a farmer should have money at 2 per cent. 
is what I mean by too low. I do not believe there is any such low rate 
of interest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The agriculturists of Germany, before the war, used to be able to get 
money for about 3 per cent.—A. I think so. I have not the figures here. 

Q. I do not want to take you out of your course. Just go ahead—A. 
About the credit conditions of Germany, I have another extract from the 
Report of Ontario. It deals first with long term credit, and second with short 
term credit, and that is a very good expose of the conditions. 

Q. These reports are available to us, but we want to get your general 
idea as to how rural credit is working in Quebec.—A. In France, they have 
what they call the Credit Foncier, which is land credit. I will refer to the 
report which was published last week by the Quebec Department of Agriculture. 
I can leave that with you. 

Q. 1921-22?—A. No, this is a special report from the Committee of Agri- 
culture on the principle of organizing a rural credit system. You have just to refer 
to page 38 of this report. Now, about the co-operative credit, as they have 
it in France, I have taken no extract of the conditions which will help you. 

(Extract from Quebee report printed as appendix.) 


Witness: Now, before coming to the conditions of credit in Canada and 
the general organization, a very good description of our different credit systems 
was made by Professor Jackman in the bulletin of economic and social intel- 
ligence of August, 1921. Now, let us take the conditions in Quebec. I think 
that Quebec is the one province which has tried the co-operative credit system 
to a certain extent. You cannot say that the experiment is finished, but we 
have done something which is worth attention. This is the work done by 
Mr. Desjardins, and he has studied the conditions in Europe,—Germany, France 
and Italy, about the co-operative credit, and he has introduced the system in 
our country. He started his work in his native town, in 1900, and his first 
credit union as we call this association, is still working successfully, and it 
was very advantageous for the people of Levis, and for the farmers,—these 
eredit unions, and I intend to quote to you what the successful credit unions 
in Quebec have been doing. I will give you at first the progressive movement 
of those credit unions in Quebec from 1915 to 1921. In 1921 we had 108 credit 
unions. The number of members in 1921 was 33,166. The depositors were 
30,570, and the borrowers were 2,919. We have granted 14,983 loans, and 
the amount of the loans granted was $4,248,725. That will give you an idea 
of the importance of these Credit Unions in Quebec. 

Q. Will you explain to us how these Credit Unions operate, Mr. Gagné? 
—A. Well, these Credit Unions or Co-operative Credit Societies work in a 
parish among people who know each other; they know the conditions in 
Quebec, and I would say that the success of these Credit Unions is due mainly 
to the knowledge the people have of one another in their social life in that 
Province. The administration is composed of three Boards; there is a Board 
of Administration consisting of nine members, a Credit Committee consisting 
of three members, and a Board of Supervision. The Manager is the only paid 
officer; he is chosen by the Board of Administration, so that when anybody 
asks for a loan from the Credit Union he has to go to the Manager, state 
the reason for his borrowing, and the Manager even then cannot grant the 
loan without having the decision of the Credit Committee, the money comes 
from the deposits of the people, and those deposits are mostly the result of 


the thrift of the peonle. 
[Mr. Charles Gagne.] 
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Q. It is the people’s own money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Deposited by small depositors as a rule?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is let out to others who wish to borrow?-—A. Yes. 

Q. At what per cent as a rule?—A. To borrow? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have here the operations of the Credit Union of Ste-Ger- 
maine de Dorchester. I will tell you first what this parish is; it is a rural 
eommunity, the area of the municipality represents 40,045 acres, with a popu- 
Jation of 2,628 souls. The number of persons who have to pay taxes is 
477, the area of taxable properties is 41,900 acres, and the estimated value of 
the taxable property is $689,840. The improved land at present consists of 
8,890 acres, and unimproved land represents 12,142 acres; the wood land 
represents 22,863 acres. 

Q. The question I asked you was, what rate of interest do the people have 
to pay who borrow from those societies?—A Well, the Credit Unions in general 
ask 8 per cent from their borrowers, for short term loans; they have never 
asked more than that, but they ask that. Any borrower can give his money 
back at his convenience, and when he chooses to do so he is allowed a reduction 
of interest, so that if you take the average interest it does not come to more than 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The Credit Union for Ste-Germaine de Dorchester in 
1913, which was the first year of its operations, loaned $30,262.15; in 1921 
it loaned $177,077.80, so that was out of the deposits of the people of that 
parish. The borrowers were of various occupations; there were 236 farmers. 

Q. Out of a total of how many?—A. J have not the total. Farmers 236, 
day labourers 48, blacksmiths 5, traders 7, notaries 1, co-operative 1, agri- 
cultural clerk 1, hotel 2, syndicates of cheese factories 2, merchants 2. They 
have invested $10,000 in debentures of Quebee City. 

Q. That would be a sort of an investment by the Society?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these societies incorporated?—-A. They are regulated by the law 
of the Quebec Syndicates from 1905. 

Q. I think they are incorporated under a Special General Act of the Legis-- 
sature of Quebec; is that right?—A. Yes. They pay on deposits 3 per cent, 
34 per cent, and up to 4 per cent, according to the conditions of the com- 
munity. If you are interested in this, I will be glad to give you the amount of 
loans. 

Q. I do not think you need give us the loans, because it will take some 
time. These popular thrift societies, lending societies, have been a real success 
in our Province; that is so, is it not?—A. Yes. They have been a success 
in so far as they have worked, in each individual parish, but what they need 
now and what they are looking after is Provincial Unions. There should be a 
confederation into a Provincial Union, to have a central administration; for in- 
stance, we have old parishes which have a surplus of deposits to dispose of, and 
if they had a central Board which would take care of those surplusses they 
could go, at the disposition of the agents, to the newly settled portions of the 
Frovince. 

Q. Where the demand for loans would be greater?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what is lacking in the system?—A. Yes. 

Q. A system which would take in money from the older settled parishes, 
where people are able to save money, and lend it to the newer parishes, where 
the people wish to borrow money?—A. Yes, and they should have the control 
of inspection, which could give the local managers directions in order to dispose. 
of the money which they have in their hands. When these Credit Unions are 
faithful to their by-laws, there is no danger of them going out of their field, 
but when they forfeit their by-laws— 

Q. You mean when they neglect to follow their by-laws?—A. Yes. 
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_ Q. Then trouble is likely to happen?—A. Yes. Out of those 110 I 
think which were established in the Province, I have heard of about five 
er six which have failed because the managers had too much freedom; they 
oe not bane the adive of the Credit Committee, and loaned to people who would 
not work. 

Q. Who were not worthy of having credit advanced to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that applies to others as well as to the managers?—A. Yes, 
I think so. I have here also another resume of the operations of the Caisse 
populaire for St. Prosper-de-Dorchester, if you would like to have it. 

Q. Are you in favour of a system of agricultural credits; do you think there 
is a real necessity for them, in the Province of Quebec?—A. I will ask what 
you mean by agricultural credit. 

Q. Take long term credits?—A. I think they would be a good thing to 
organize, but according to this principle they should be organized by the people 
and for the people. I do not believe in any State organization, that is, the State 
giving money to any special organization or bank, or whatever you may call 
it, which would then loan to the farmers. I do not believe very much in that 
kind of organization. 

Q. You believe the farmer should help himself?—A. We should try to 
make him help himself as much as possible. That applies more to this class 
of credit than in any other field. I think if we could get these People’s Credit 
Unions jfederated, they would establish a system of land credits through their 
central banks or central agencies, and for this I have studied the organization 
of the Belgium Union or Boerenbund. 

Q. Is that a Flemish term which means a union of persons?—A. Yes. They 
have organized in this Union a double credit on these lines; first they have a 
local organization very much like our people’s banks in Quebec in our parishes, 
and those are federated into a central body and that central body has a system 
of land credits which disposes of the surplus of loans which are not employed in 
short loans. In order to get at that, they have established a special system of 
deposits; for instance, people are allowed to deposit in these central sections for 
five years; they cannot withdraw their deposits before five years; they are 
allowed to deposit in that way, so that that makes a certain amount available 
for land credit and long term credit. I think if we could get the people’s banks 
organized and federated into a strong central body, we would be able to organize 
a land credit section very much like what they have in Belgium. I will give 
you a few figures showing the operations of the Belgium organization. 

z As far as you know, that organization has been successful in Belgium? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It is really a modification of the Belgium system that you would like to 
see tried in our Province?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would like to see people’s banks (caisse populaire) organized into 
a federation, and attached to that federation a sort of land bank, which would 
lend money out first on long terms from the money which would be collected 
through these different people’s banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your idea is, to base our system of local credits, not on money supplied 
by the Government, but on the collected savings of the people themselves?— 
A.’ Yes. 

Q. That is your idea?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Would they be allowed to accept money on deposit?—A. Yes. 
The CHarrMan: That is what he is telling us about. 


Mr. CaLpWELL: Would they be allowed to issue currency? 
{[Mr. Charles Gagne.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Those banks do not issue any currency?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. McKay: Are all the banking laws controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

The CuatrMAN: Yes. We call these people’s banks. They are hardly 
banks in one sense; they do not issue money, they do not issue currency, they 
are more in the nature of savings institutions. 

Mr. McKay: Not like a trust company? 

The Cuairman: No. As the Professor has been explaining to us, it was 
started by Mr. Desjardins; we will not go into the details, but that is the 
case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything else you wish to tell us?—A. Well, I have given the 
substance of what I have to say. If you have any questions, or if I have not 
made all my statements quite clear, if you care to ask me anything I will try to 
answer you. 

The CHatrMAN: I do not believe we have any questions to ask. We are 
very much obliged to you for coming here; we realize the difficulties you are 
labouring under, speaking a language that is not your own, but we congratulate 
you on being able to explain these things so easily and so well in a tongue other 
than your mother tongue. 


C. M. Hamitron, recalled and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Hamilton, the Committee would like to hear from you as to the 
operation of rural credits in your Province. Will you please proceed and tell 
the Committee in your own way what you know about this question?—A. I do 
not pretend to be any authority with regard to credits, Mr. Chairman. If there 
are any questions any members of the Committee wish to ask me with regard 
to the operations of the Farm Loans Board in Saskatchewan, J will endeavour 
to answer thera, if it is within my power to do so. I have a statement here 
giving just a little information on the operations of the Farm Loans Board. 
Upon looking for it, Mr. Chairman, I do not appear to have it. 

Q. You must have a general notion of it, Mr. Hamilton; we do not want the 
details—aA The system of operating rural credits in the Province of Saskatchewan 
is under what we term the Farm Loans Board. The Provincial Government 
sells farm loan debentures bearing 5 per cent. That money is loaned to the 
Board at cost, and is loaned by the Board to individual farmers at 64 per cent. 

Q. What is the Government able to get the money at?—A. Five per cent. 
They are five per cent bonds. 

Q. Are you able to sell them at five?—A. Yes. We have issued something 
over $8,000,000,000; somewhere between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 have been 
loaned to farmers at 64 per cent, under the operations of the Farm Loans Board. 

Q. It costs the Government only five?—A. It costs the Government five 
per cent. We get money cheaper than the Canadian Government. 

Q. Where are you able to sell them?—A. They have been sold at least to 
a very considerable extent within the Province. 

Q. What is that?—A. They have been sold to a very considerable extent 
within the Province. There was a statement made this morning; I am not sure 
of the date, but within recent months some $700,000 worth was sold for 

[Mr. Charles Gagne.] 
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this purpose. As I stated, the Municipal Hail Insurance Association purchased 
within the last year something about $300,000 of Saskatchewan farm loan 
debentures. This Municipal Hail Insurance Association is an organization 
of rural municipalities that may come in by a majority vote to operate a hail 
insurance organization. It is the hope of the Directors of that organization 
to build up a substantial surplus, so that the risk of insurance may not only 
be spread over a considerable acreage, but it will also be spread over a consider- 
able number of years. In some years the hail losses are heavy, and in some 
years they are lighter. It is the hope of the Association to build up a surplus 
of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, and some people talk higher than that. That 
money would be lent on farm loan debentures. 
Q. A farm loan Board appointed by—?—A. By the Government. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Who are the members of the Association, the Hail Insurance Associa- 
tion?—A. They are representatives appointed by the members of the Associa- 
tion, that is, the representatives of the rural municipal Councils forming the 
Association, but that is only incidental. I only mention that to show one of 
the sources from which funds are secured to carry on the Farm Loans Board. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Tell us what your success has been; has the interest been paid promptly? 
—A. During the past two or three years the Board has had a good deal of 
difficulty in getting its interest paid. 

Q. You have $8,500,000 out?—A. Something like that. 

Q.You have between $8,000,000 and $9,000.000 out?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much overdue interest have you?—A. I have that here. The 
management of the Farm Loans Board consists of three members; the Chair- 
man is Colin Fraser, who is an experienced loan man, and the other men are 
representative men of the Province. 

Q. Appointed by the Government?—A. Appointed by the Government. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. How long a term are these loans made for?—A. They are on the amor- 


tization plan; thirty-two years I think. I think it takes thirty-two years to 


retire the loan. 
Q. At 64 per cent?—A. 32 years at 64 per cent retires the loan. 
Q. Principal and interest?—A. Principal and interest. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Are the payments payable twice a year?—A. No, I think annually. I 
do not appear to have that with me. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you give us any idea how much is outstanding?—A. No, but I 
should say that there is probably a substantial sum outstanding in principal 
and interest. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How much money is invested altogether?—A. Something between $8,- 
000,000 and $9,000,000 has been invested in the loans. 

Q. But how much invested?—A. In the purchase of the debentures? 

Q. Yes—A. The whole sum. 

Q. How are you going to be able to repay the hail insurance, Mr. Hamilton; 
IT understand it is at 6 months notice?—A. Three months, I believe. 

[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Q. Supposing the hail caused a very severe loss and you required all the 
money, how are you going to get it?—A. The Government takes that risk. In 
the selling of debentures of this kind, which are on three months call, that 1s, any 
man can ask the Government for his money in three months, where an_organ- 
ization such as the Hail Insurance Association has a large sum, the Gove, a 
ment takes that risk. We found as a matter of practice in 1921 that the 
Association required to draw on its surplus in order to pay the losses 
in 1921, but they found it financially to their advantage to go to the bank 
and borrow the money rather than ask the Government to redeem the deben- 
tures. The municipalities only required the money for a shorter period, and 
they were able to borrow the money at the the bank and did not require the 
Government to redeem the bonds. 

The municipalities only required the money for a shorter period, and they 
were able to borrow the money at the bank and did not require the Govern- - 
ment to redeem the bonds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the name of the chairman, sir, again?—A. Colin Fraser. 

Q. His address is Regina?—A. Yes, Chairman of the Farm Loan Board. 

Q. Have you got many applications for loans under this scheme?—A. Yes, 
many applications. 

Q. More applications than you can fill?—A. Yes, very many. 

Q. Because the ordinary mortgage rate is 8 per cent straight, is it not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So, with the amortization feature, 64 per cent with amortization must 
be, I suppose, 6 per cent or even less than 6 per cent, I do not know. 


Mr. Munro: Then they have the power to redeem that loan any time 
they want to? 


The CHatrRMAN: Yes, but they would not want to redeem it at that rate. 

Q. At any rate, suppose I am a farmer, not living around Abernethy, because 
there I would hardly need to borrow money, but suppose I was ljving in some 
other part of Saskatchewan, and I needed to borrow money, how would I go 
about it to get money from your Board?—A. You would make application 
to the manager of the Farm Loan Board. 

Q. Where?—A. In Regina; you make application directly to him. 

Q. And then, would the loan be made by the Farm Loan Board directly 
to me as an individual?—A. Yes. 

Q. What investigation would be made?—A. They have their inspectors 
who go out and make an inspection of the property. 

Q. So really they would just work exactly as if they were a private loan 
company ’—A. Exactly the same. 
Q. No collective responsibility for the loan?—A. No, it is an individual 
matter. 
Q. It is an individual matter?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Mr. Hamilton, you made the statement a moment or two ago that 64 
per cent of interest per annum paid both the principal and interest in thirty 
years.—A. Yes, thirty-two years, I think. 

Q. I have a table here from this organization, from the head office— 
The CuarrMan: I just barely hear you, would you speak a little louder, 
please? 

(Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


_ Q. I have a table here that hardly bears that out. For instance, the first 
instalment will be on interest $65, principal $11.58. The last instalment in 
the thirty years is $4.68 interest and $71.90 principal—A. Yes, probably that 
Isr’ 4; I told you at the beginning that I did not pretend to be any authority 
on ...i1S question. 


The CuHatrMANn: What did that make, Mr. Gardiner? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I will pass it to you, Mr. Chairman, and you will see that 64 per cent 
does not pay principal and interest. The principal is amortized, but perhaps 
the Committee might go away with the idea that that percentage would redeem 
principal and interest at the same time.—A. I think that is correct. That is, 
the annual payments are amortized for a period of thirty-two years, and 64 
per cent is the rate of interest that is charged. 


The CHatrrMan: Are there any other questions? You have been studying 


this, Mr. Gardiner, some questions might suggest themselves to you that do 
not suggest themselves to me. 


Mr. Garpiner: No, I think not. The only thing is this, that I might ask 
whether Mr. Hamilton has any information as to the amount of mortgages put 
on during the past two years? 


Mr. Sates: Through this organization. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Yes.—A. No, I have not. Unfortunately that statement has been mis- 
laid some place. I had some information on the Farm Loan Board but un- 
fortunately I do not know what has become of it. 

Q. There is another question, Mr. Hamilton. Do you know whether this 
organization has sufficient funds to meet all the applications for mortgages? 
—A. No, it certainly has not. 

Q. They are tied up for funds. You do not know, I suppose, to what amount 
they are short?—A. I know they have many applications, and I do not see 
any reason why all the people having borrowed money on a first mortgage would 
not want to transfer it to the Farm Loan Board if they had funds sufficient to 
supply the demand. 

Q. Are there many people at the present time putting on mortgages in the 
province of Saskatchewan in order to pay their taxes, for the purpose of keeping 
their land from being sold in default of payment of taxes?—A. I do not know 
of any. 

0. Never heard of such an unfortunate instance, of a farmer having to 
mortgage his property in order to pay the taxes, in order to save the property? 
—A. No. I have heard of many cases, I think I have heard of a number of 
cases where mortgage companies have paid the taxes to prevent the land being 
sold for taxes, but I do not know of any case where the man mortgaged his 
land for the purpose of paying the taxes. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Hamilton, it is the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Provincial Government to provide funds of this nature for the 
farmers to borrow?—A. I do not know. I think agriculture is of national 
importance, and I would not say whose duty it is to perform a function of this 
kind. Evidently, the Government of the province of Saskatchewan looked upon 

(Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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it as a matter in which the province might very readly take an interest, when 
they have used the credit of the province for the purpose of financing the 
undertaking. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me just ask a question here, Mr. Hamilton; is it the province that 
directly borrows this money, or the Farm Loan Board?—A. The province 
borrows the money. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. I was going to suggest that it appears from the evidence that they are 
borrowing money as cheaply as the Federal Government, and if that is so it © 
seems to me that is the safest way to deal with it. 

Mr. Sates: They cannot borrow suffcient. 

Mr. Munro: The aggregate borrowing capacity of the various provinces 
ought to, in the aggregate, amount to almost the borrowing capacity of the 
Tederal Government. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Yes, but there is this to be said, the aggregate borrowing 
capacity of Saskatchewan might be very low, might be quite below the aggregate 
borrowing need of Saskatchewan, while the aggregate borrowing power of Quebec 
might be very much above the aggregate borrowing need of Quebec. 

Mr. Munro: That might be true in a general way, but if you were looking 
to the value of your holdings the security would have to be measured more or 
less by the resources of the provinces. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What is the per capita debt of your province?—A. I could not tell you 
that off hand. : 

Mr. CaLpwe tu: In regard to the question as to whether it is a federal or 
provincial matter, the Province of New Brunswick, although urged very 
strongly to pass the Farm Loans Act, at the recent session, passed the buck by 
authorizing the municipalities to do so. 

Mr. Saues: J was interested, Mr. Chairman, in a remark of Mr. King’s 
vesterday. It looks to me as though the Government should invest some money 
in your Provincial Farm Loan Board. If I followed him aright, then you would 
be able to pledge your securities with the Government, and on that they would 
issue notes, The bank would place these notes with the Government and issue 
their own notes. Now, am I right, Mr. King, in that deduction? 

Mr. THomas Kine: I am afraid I did not quite get that. 


Mr. Sass: I am talking of this Government of Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board, in which they receive mortgages under securities. 


Mr. Kine: Yes. 


Mr. Sates: What is wrong with them pledging or depositing them with the 
Government, and having the Government do the same as they do with the banks, 
print treasury bills, and furnish them money as against these securities? 

Mr. Kine: The objection might be that as the Federal Government is 
furnishing the money they would want to know about the security. 

Mr. Sates: Yes, but on first mortgage securities. 

Mr. Krne: Of course, if the Province underwrote them and guaranteed 
them— 

Mr. Sates: If a bank had these securities could they not go to the Govern- 


ment and pledge these securities, and the Government issue treasury notes to 
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the bank, and then the bank would deposit these notes with the Government 
again and print their own notes and put them into circulation? 


Mr. Kine: That is what they would do, as a matter of fact. If the Govern- 
ment is to furnish the credit, why should they not get the 5 per cent profit off the 
circulation? That is what would come up. 

Mr. Sates: That is what I want to know. Then this is a workable scheme 


provided we could get the co-operation of the Federal Government with the 
Provincial Government? 


Mr. Kine: I see no reason at all why the Province of Saskatchewan could 
not issue debentures against these notes and mortgages and borrow money on 
them from the Federal Government, and I think the Federal Government should 
issue their own notes, issue their own money. 


Mr. Sates: That is, the Federal Government should treat the Province of 
Saskatchewan debentures exactly as those of a bank? 


Mr. Kine: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you get that, Mr. Hamilton?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then I think you would be able to make your scheme go, because all that 
is wrong now is a shortage of money? 


Mr. Kine: You have to look to investment of capital in a thing of this 
kind, ordinary liquid bank deposits. 


Mr. Sates: Thank you, Mr. King. 


The Witness: If I might be permitted now, just to summarize what I 
tried to say this morning—I felt that I did not just make my point as clearly 
as I wanted to. As Minister of Agriculture, and as a Department of Agricul- 
ture in the Province, we are dealing largely with questions of production, and 
to some extent with questions of marketing. I endeavoured to show this morn- 
ing that if agriculture is in a condition of depression, it is not due to lack of 
production to any very considerable extent. JI endeavoured to point out that 
we have varied conditions in our Province and that there is need for a good 
deal of investigatory work, experimental work, and that there is need also for 
educational work, and I wanted to make an appeal to the Committee, that it 
might reach the ears of the Parliament of Canada, that this matter of further 
experimental work and further education work would receive due consideration. 
We had in Saskatchewan in 1920 what we termed a Better Farming Commis- 
sion, which made a study of farming conditions in Southwestern Saskatche- 
wan, where conditions had been the worst. From the observations and study 
made then, and from the further study that has been given to this matter, we 
are of the opinion that an endeavour should be made to establish it as a fact 
that there is no portion of the Province of Saskatchewan in which farming 
operations cannot be carried on successfully, provided that the proper system 
is adopted. In the first place, we have the proper area for a farm, we have the 
proper system of cultivation, and we endeavour to grow suitable crops. We 
have found that from our inquiry, and we think that the Dominion Govern- 
ment, on account of their interest in agriculture, should assist the province in 
this endeavour to establish that as a fact, and to convey the information that 
would be derived from such a study to the people, and in this connection I 
would like to make an appeal to the Committee for a recommendation of a 
continuation of the agricultural instruction grant to the provinces of the 


Dominion. 
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Now, with regard to the question of marketing, in order that we may secure 
the highest price we can for our products, and try to balance up the difference 
in revenue, and what we require to carry on our operations and our living con- 
ditions—in the matter of marketing, co-operation has, we think, been a great 
benefit in the conditions of marketing. We believe that the Saskatchewan 
Elevator Company and the United Grain Growers have been good things in the 
grain trade. We think our co-operative creamery and co-operative marketing 
of live stock, and the co-operative marketing of farm produce has done a great 
deal to improve our marketing conditions, I am disposed to think that the 
farmers are able to pretty well assure themselves that they are getting a fair 
return for their products by the development of our co-operative systems. Now, 
on the other hand, with regard to what we have to buy, the matter of trans- 
portation comes first. That is a matter that we have not so well under our 
control. With regard to the railways, I think that the condition is probably 
rather healthy, to assure the producers of agricultural products that they are 
not being unduly charged, since it is under the control of the Railway Com- 
mission, and since we have our National Railways in competition with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the other competitor for railway transportation. I 
am of the opinion, and I have always been quite an advocate of the writing 
down of the capital costs of the Canadian National Railways to its actual 
value, and then I think we would be in a position to put it right up to the 
Board of Directors and say, “Here, we have written this down to its actual 
value, we have put your capitalization on a basis equal to that of your great 
competitor, the C. P. R., and we can now look to you to make good.” For this 
reason, I am rather hopeful of the question of transportation as far as rail is 
concerned. Of the lake and ocean transportation, we have not the same assur- 
ance, and I do not know—if the Federal Government finds that they cannot 
successfully operate the Merchant Marine, then I am not sure but what some 
of our big co-operative concerns, some of our big grain marketing concerns, 
might not find it advisable to undertake the operation of a line of steamers in 
order to carry these goods—while the Chairman shakes his head—. 


The CuarrMan: No, I did not shake my head, but I was just thinking at 
what a very modest price some of your large co-operative associations could 
buy some of these ships, if you wanted to purchase them now. 


The Wirness: I think it is a big undertaking, and I am not recommend- 
ing it to them, but I think that there should be some control of our lake and 
ocean transportation to see that we do not have a repetition of the lake rates 
of the past season. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How would you control ocean transportation?R—A. I am not saying 
that. I said that you have endeavoured to control prices in marketing by co- 
operation, by entering into the trade. Well, the Dominion Government entered 
into the trade in the Merchant Marine, and now are proposing to withdraw. I 
think that should have been a good thing in the trade, but if they withdraw 
then I think in some way—I am not suggesting a remedy, I have not given 
enough consideration to it to recommend a method, but in some way we should 
endeavour to make sure that we have not a repetition of the lake rates of last 
fall. There is no use of investigating these things after the thing has taken 
place, it is very much like locking the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen. 

That is with regard to marketing. With iegard to what we have to pur- 
chase, the great difference between the price that we receive for the products 
of agriculture and what we are required to pay for those things we require. 
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Those engaged in the industries of this country, manufacturers of one kind and 
another, and those who are engaged in the work of distributing, they have a 
duty to perform, they have a duty to themselves and they have a duty to their 
country, and they have a duty to their fellow-men, and I think it is their duty, 
that they should give the matter of manufacturing and distribution very care- 
ful consideration, because it would appear to be evident that some place there is 
either inefficiency or somebody is taking too large a margin of profit. I am not 
able to point the way in that regard, but the conditions certainly cannot go on 
as they are, very long. We have been drawing on our resources as agricultur- 
ists for the last two or three years, to a very considerable extent. 

IT am not unhopeful—I do not want to picture any black picture of con- 
ditions in Canada for the agriculturists, and in Saskatchewan in particular, 
because I am exceedingly hopeful, I believe that we have a great country that 
is capable of great production, and I think if all the people, who engage in 
agriculture and in industry of other kinds and in commerce, and those in our 
legislatures and in our parliaments, if they would give this matter their very 
favourable consideration, I have not a bit of doubt but that they could sve- 
ceed in solving the difficulty. - 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Just about two questions, now. I suppose you are still in favour of § 
wheat board?—A. I think it would be a very economical way of marketir.g ow. 
wheat. 

Q. Do you think a reduction in the tariff would help the farmer in the 
West?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. And the elimination of the tax on the necessities of life, enabling the 
workman to work for less, and that might come back to the farmer as well?— 
A. It would help, but then we have to have some revenue for the country. 

Q. But you cannot get it from the man who has not got it?—A. You have 
me over my depth in water now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would it be feasible to make it lower on the necessities of life, and 
make it higher on the luxuries?—A. That is not my line of business. 

Just one other thing, I wanted to say to the Committee, and that is with 
regard to the statement that I produced last year. At the request of the Chair- 
man I propose to revise that statement and bring it up to date, but I would like 
the Committee to use it fairly when it comes. I would like to have the Com- 
mittee take into consideration the statement that was made last year—that 
statement of the cost of producing wheat in 1921—and the statement that I have 
made to-day with regard to agriculture generally. I think, in my evidence 
to-day, I made the statement that if you would take any one particular product 
of the farm, you might find a very great difficulty in showing a profit on that 
particular item of agriculture, but that it is in the uniting of these various kinds 
of production by which we are able to show a profit on our farming operations. 
I would like you to take that into consideration when you are comparing the 
statement of this year with that of last. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Surely, if you can take each separate line, and show a loss on it, you 
cannot put them together, and make a profit?—A. It is very nearly like that, 
sometimes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Just one moment before you go; I do not want to detain you more than 
a minute, but this agricultural instruction, you want more money from the 
Federal Government for that?—A. Not more, we would like to have what we 
have been getting. Our share of the $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 is about $80,000 
a year. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. For technical education?—A. No, not technical education, agricultural 
instruction. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. How are you spending that?—A. In Saskatchewan we have divided it 
equally between the College of Agriculture, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Department of Education. We believe, to teach it efficiently, it should 
become part of the curriculum of our schools. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To teach agriculture?—A. Yes, it should become part of the curri- 
culum. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

@. Should it not be specially applied in the rural schools?—A. We do give 
it special consideration in our rural schools, not on the curriculum, but the 
Department of Education has a staff, a director of education, and through edu- 
cational associations, the boys’ and girls’ clubs, a good deal of interest has been 
created in the production of better live stock, in particular. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You equally distributed it between these three main lines of expendi- 
ture?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you give to the college is used in just ordinary college work, or 
do you require them to teach agriculture?—A. Yes, the agriculture extension 
work is largely under the College of Agriculture in Saskatchewan, not under 
the department. > 

Q. It is worked through the department?—A. Yes. Our agricultural socie- 
ties are under the direction of the College of Agriculture, although the grants 
are paid by the department. 

Q. That is spent out of the portion you give the college?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you earmark what you give for education?—A. All the various 
‘sums are earmarked. 

Q. How are they spent?—A. The Department of Education? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is spent through the Director of Agriculture; he is an 
agricultural director under the Minister of Education, and his time and his staff 
is employed in organizing the rural districts, the boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
holding fairs in the fall, and generally creating an interest in agricultural pur- 
suits among the boys. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Through the public schools?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. That is not making it a part of the educational system?—A. It is not 
no, that is not making it a part, but we are of the opinion that agriculture 
should be more and more inculcated into the curriculum of our schools. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How do you spend the amount you spend under the government?—A. 
A large proportion of it, a considerable proportion of it, has been spent in a 
number of years in the operation of a Better Farming Train. The railway 
companies, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National 
Railway Company supply all the equipment and operate the train free of charge. 
The College of Agriculture and the Department of Agriculture equip the train 
with a stock and with lecturers, and the train travels a number of weeks 
through the province, and the lecturers speak all over the province. This is an 
endeavour to bring the College of Agriculture to the people. We have in addi- 
tion to that, let me say, in the southwestern portion of our province, where the 
agricultural conditions have been the most unfavourable, we have at the present 
time some five or six special representatives, who are being paid from this agri- 
culture instruction grant. 

Q. Now, Mr. Hamilton, how do the finances of your province stand? You 
have made a request that we continue the grant for agricultural instruction. 
If we do not continue that, have you money enough to make it up?—A. I do not 
know; the provincial treasurer, when he made his budget speech at the last 
session, reported in the fiscal year a deficit of $52,000. 

Q. With a total revenue of—?—A. Our total expenditure, probably—our cur- 
rent revenue is about $10,000,000, probably; not taking into consideration the 
capital expenditure, the current revenue is probably about $10,000,000. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. What supervision, if any, does the Federal Government have over the 
loans they make the provinces?—A. The various departments under whose 
direction it is expended are required to make a report. It is earmarked for that 
particular work, and we are required to report what has been done with it. 


Q. Do they have an inspector travelling over the country?—A. I do not 
think so. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. It is a subsidy ?—A. Yes, for that purpose. It might be of interest, in 
this connection, to note that the Government of the United States adopted a 
similar policy before, I believe, the Government of Canada adopted that, and 
very recently they increased and renwed the vote for that purpose. We think, 
with regard to agriculture, that the Federal Government has an interest on 
account of its power under our constitution, and on account of the national 
importance of agriculture. 


Witness retired. 


GrorcE BEVINGTON called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You know something about rural credits?—A. Well, I do not know how 
much, may be a little. 

Q. We have been informed that you have something of value to say about 
rural credits, and we would like you to tell us what you think about rural cre- 
dits, and give us details of the various schems in operation and suggestions for 
their betterment?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not know what was expected 
of me coming here, so I have not anything prepared, no data or anything of that 
kind. 
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Q. We have had lots of figures here to-day, and I think if you would lay 
down some general principles illuminated with common sense, and of practical 
application we would like to have them—A. Well, I have some ideas along 
the lines of credit extension, and I do not know that I would say that they are 
confined to agricultural credit extension. 

Q. If you can confine it to agriculture, I wish you would. I do not want 
to go into the matter which you have been discussing before the Banking and 
Commerce Committee, because there was an understanding between the chair- 
man of that committee and myself, that we would endeavour to look into the 
question of rural credits, and they left that to us. I do not want to duplicate 
the work?—A. In order to understand the proposition I have in mind, so far as 
rural credits are concerned, it would be necessary to take up a little of your 
time in dealing with our general money and currency system. 

Q. If it is necessary to a proper understanding of your suggestions, we 
would be glad to hear you?—A. It would be entirely necessary in order to under- 
stand what this would mean if it was brought into effect. For the benefit of the 
Committee, in case there may be some who do not understand, it may be well to 
start this recital by stating very briefly how our present banking system 
comes into existence and operates, because it is right on that system that I 
would base the scheme I wish to put before you. At the present time, all credit 
extension, except that credit extension that is made directly by Governments 
themselves through the sale of bonds, comes either directly or indirectly from 
banks. There may be a small amount that goes from one individual to another, 
but that again is built up through the operation of our present money system. 
Our present banking system came into existence a good many years ago, and is 
a kind of a growth. It has grown into what it is, but I want to state just how it 
works to-day, without going back over the history. Under the present Acts that 
we have on our Statute Books, if a bank wishes to organize, five persons make 
application for a charter. After they secure a charter, they would be required 
to sell $500,000 of stock to somebody and secure $250,000 paid in cash to the 
treasury board. After complying with a few other necessary details of organ- 
ization, they would make application for a certificate to do business as a bank. 
The Finance Minister would pay over to this new organization all of the money 
deposited with him, using the $250,000 as a minimum amount, all but $5,000, 
keeping $5,000 for the purpose of a circulation redemption fund. Now that 
constitutes a bank; that is the way they are organized at the present time. 
This new institution has the right to issue an amount of new money in the name 
of the new bank equal to its paid up capital, which is $250,000, deducting $5,000 
that is deposited in the circulation redemption fund, this new institution would 
have $495,000 with which to commence business. Now, that is the basis on which 
a bank comes into existence and starts business. The notes issued by this bank 
are guaranteed only and redeemable only in the assets of the bank, which in 
this case is simply its paid up capital. Later on, it may be, all of that, plus its 
accumulations or undivided profits and so on. 

@. Should you not take into consideration the liability of the shareholders? 
—A. That is not necessarily an asset. 

Q. It is an asset in the case of insolvency?—A. Only if it is a tangible one, 
because there is nothing in the Bank Act that requires a man to have any other 
property but his bank shares, so it is a very doubtful thing. 

Q. To what extent is its value? 


Mr. Muwro: It is recoverable. 


Witness: Oh yes, but I fancy that if a number of men being the share- 
holders of a bank, found it was getting into a very precarious condition finan- 
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cially, those are the men who would be the most likely to change their property 
to some other name, straw men for that matter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But if they withdraw before failure, they remain liable?—A. It is pro- 
posed to make that so. 

Q. I think that is the law now, if I am not mistaken.—A. In any case, that 
is a matter of very minor importance. I am not undertaking to discuss the 
general principles of the solvency or the soundness of our institutions. I want to 
make clear at once that I have no criticism to offer. We have got as good as 
anybody has got, may be a little better than most. Now, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Finance Act, has seen fit, in order that credit extension might 
be made to meet an emergency—we will say the war—not wishing to discuss 
that, I do not admit that that was really the fact—but for the purpose of an 
example, we may accept it as such. The Government allowed the Treasury 
Board to print Dominion notes, and to take from the banks securities that had 
been purchased, presumably with their own notes or with their assets. Anyway, 
they were securities taken for loans. The Government allowed that those se- 
curities might be taken by the Treasury Board in exchange for Dominion notes 
at a margin of safety, with interest and so on. That, at the present time, com- 
pletes, we might say, our financial system, in so far as credit extension is con- 
cerned, in the original instance. This, I want the Committee to keep in mind, 
is the institution through which our circulating medium comes to the people. Be- 
fore any people can have a deposit withdrawable in money in the institution, 
loans must still be made by the institution, and it is permitted to issue paper 
money and circulate it. If that were stopped, and that money were withdrawn 
from circulation, both loans and deposits would in a very short time disappear 
entirely, and we would have no circulating medium whatever. We would have 
no monetary system. Consequently, those things grow out of loaning those paper 
instruments called money by some people, and being exchanged to other people 
for goods; they find their way back to the banks as deposits, and become avail- 
able again for making more loans and such transactions, and come back again. 
There is the building of deposits. Loan extension builds deposits. To whatever 
extent loaning goes on, deposits may increase. When loans stop, deposits stop. 
When loans are contracted, deposits disappear. These statements can be proved 
by statistics, if we go back over the years of our banking enterprise. That being 
the basis of our present system, it is considered by everybody to be sound, and 
I myself will endorse that, that it is sound; just as sound as any people or 
government ever had. I think then that that is the institution to which we 
should look for further credit extension when an absolute need arises. 

Q. That is for rural credits?—A. For any kind of credit. Whenever there is 
a further extension of credit required, it seems to me that that is the proper 
place to go for that extension of credit. Any other credit that we require, we 
will have to go outside of our country to get. We cannot get other people’s credit 
instruments to use unless we had an asset here worth more than what we borrow 
from other people. Consequently, we have the asset all the time. We have the 
real credit the real basis and therefore we should not need to borrow credit 
instruments from any other people. If we do not have the asset, we cannot bor- 
row. That is another factor to keep in mind. Now, we have the asset, and we 
have all the necessary machinery for issuing credit instruments upon that asset 
with which to make loan extensions. Now, what I propose is that for the purposes 
of agriculture—and when I say agriculture I do not mean it to be strictly agricul- 
ture, as you will see later before I am finished—but we are going to start with an 
example showing how to apply this to agriculture, and I would propose that pro- 
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vincial Governments, which they are perfectly entitled to do now under the law, 
without changing any laws, make application for bank charter by appointing 
the necessary five persons to make application for a charter. They would make 
the application and get the charter in exactly the same way as if you were or- 
ganizing a private bank. This provincial board would sell the shares necessary 
to institute a bank to the provinical Treasury. 

Q. You mean through the Provincial Treasury?—A. No, to the Provincial 
Treasury. The Provincial Treasury would buy the necessary shares. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is the $250,000 worth of stock?—A. Yes. They would buy those 
shares and hold those shares for the people of the province. A board of direct- 
ors, complying with the Bank Act, could be appointed then by the province 
as the shareholder which has as well to be appointed by the shareholders of a 
private institution. You would comply with all the requirements of the Bank 
Act in every detail. There are no legal difficulties in the way at the present 
time. There is no Act which needs to be changed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I point out this—perhaps you have not thought of it, perhaps you 
have—you say that the province should form a bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they do so by application by five of its officials, let us say, and 
then— A. I would like to correct you there; not by its officials, not by any 
official of the Government, but five persons. 

Q. I was just suggesting that they would be officials because they would 
naturally be the persons that the Government would ask to do this for them? 
—A. Yes, but when you said “officials” I thought it might be interpreted to 
mean persons elected to official positions; just the same as our Deputy Minister 
of Railroads is one of the Directors of the Canadian National.?2—A. We woula 
not suggest that at all; that would be outside any of the officials of the 
Government. ; 

Q. Suppose it were entirely outside, the Government would have to guar- 
antee against loss?—-A. Not necessarily. / 


By Mr. Hammell: 


_ _Q. Wouldn’t the Government have to guarantee these individuals?—A. It 
might have to pay all their expenses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not mean that; they would be big shareholders, and would have a 
double liability?—-A. Not necessarily so. The Government is a shareholder, the 
Government buys the stock, and if the Government wishes to qualify this pro- 
visional Board they appoint in the first instance, if they wish to qualify them 
under the Act for the Board of Directors, it would be necessary that they trans- 
fer to them a certain amount of stock. But the Government is a shareholder 
do not forget that. 

Q. And the Government would be subject to the double liability?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Government’s property is exempt from seizure, so that you could 
not put the Government in that position? —A. The Government’s only property 
is its taxing power. 

Q. Granting that the only property of the Government jis its taxing power 
it has such trifles, as Court Houses, Parliament Buildings, and so forth I 
saw a Parliament Building in Regina worth several millions of dollars: at 
Edmonton they own Parliament Buildings worth a lot of money; there is a 
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Government House at Edmonton worth $100,000 that I would like to live in 
myself—A. At the same time, those are only representative of its taxing power. 

Q. I only wanted to show you that when you said the Government would 
be the same as an individual that that statement as a matter of fact is hardly 
correct; the Government would not offer to the depositer let us say, would 
not offer exactly the same security, it might offer a still better security ?—A. Very 
much better. 

{). So it would not be quite the same. You say the Government could do 
just as individuals do, but that is hardly correct?—A. In so far as the law is 
concerned, as it stands at the present time, it would not be the same thing, I 
will admit; if it was, I would not be advancing it, but so far as the law is 
concerned, they could do it. 

Q. All right; we will not argue it—A. Having got a unit organized in 
that way, the Provincial Government might pass an Act authorizing the in- 
corporation of credit societies. 

Q. Rural credit societies?—A. Any kind of credit societies that would be 
necessary to meet the requirements of this particular scheme, whether it would 
be rural, urban, or anything you like. Speaking from an agricultural stand- 
point, or applying it to agriculture, I would say, Agricultural Credit Societies. 

Q. Make it just as clear as you can.—A. I will speak of it from that 
standpoint. 

Q. By the way, are you an agriculturalist?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. West of Edmonton. If the Provincial Gov- 
ernment passed such an Act, they might require that the membership in a society 
should not be less than fifty, and that the membership should include a payment 
of $100 or $200. 

Q. Go ahead, Mr. Bevington.—A. That would give this local unit an 
amount of personal investment in the institution, in the local institution; that 
would give it a local status, it would give it the power to make loans on farm 
lands we will say, or on cattle, horses, or defining various things upon which it 
might make loans. The Provincial Government through the banks set up by it 
would be in a position to direct the Provincial units set up by it in what securities 
they might advance to the local units that were organized as credit societies. 
If they instructed the Provincial unit that they might loan up to 75 per cent of 
the value of the mortgages that the local unit would make, or loans that they 
would make, mortgages that they would take up for loans, the local unit might 
be required to loan not more than up to 50 per cent of the value of the farms. 
The local unit would underwrite that mortgage to the Provincial unit for the 
extension of the Provincial bank notes; the Provincial unit then would be in a 
position to take that collateral security it had and underwrite it again to the 
Federal Treasury Board in case they required a further issue of money than they 
were able to make in their own local unit; the Provincial unit would have the 
privilege of issuing an amount equal to its paid-up capital; the local unit that had 
done the actual business with the farmers would not have any right to issue, it 
could only make loans, and it would issue loans on farms at a safe margin; it 
would loan to the Provincial unit, which had no right to issue notes, and they 
could underwrite it again to the Federal unit or the Treasury Board for the 
issue of Dominion notes. 

Q. This scheme in its essence is not very different from the Federal Reserve 
scheme?—A. It is very very different, altogether different. The Federal Reyj \e 
Bank is a banker’s bank in the first place, and in my opinion pays interest to 
bankers, but in this proposition I am putting forth there is no banker in it at all, 
it is the people using their own credit, and any interest paid would be paid to 
the people themselves or to their Government. 
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Q. A scheme of land or credit association in the first place, a deposit of the 
documents under which the loan is made to the person in the second place, a 
deposit necessarily of those instruments with the Federal Government in the 
third place; those three steps are not unlike the three steps they have in the 
Federal Reserve?—A. Yes, but in the fundamentals they are very different. 

Q. You make of this a State function rather than a private function?— 
A. Absolutely. 

Q. But the technique of the scheme is not essentially different?—A. No, 
just adapting the machinery we have to the needs of the public rather than to 
the will of a private institution. 

Mr. Sates: Something the same as a bank has to do with the Treasury. 


The CuatrMan: Exactly; not changing the function of the Treasury, not 
changing the Bank Act as it is, and lending up only to the margin of security, 
the Province itself sees after the loan in the Provincial unit bank, and only up 
to what the credit society itself is satisfied to loan, having in view the fact that 
it is personally interested to the extent of its own invested capital, leaving the 
appraisement to be made by those who themselves stand to lose if they make 
bad loans. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The provision for or the providing of credit is a function for the State 
rather than a private individual?—A. It is a national function, to provide a cir- 
culating medium. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Another point is, that all the profits would accrue to the State?— 
A. All the profits would accrue to the State. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At our request you have applied this to rural credits?—A. To agricul- 
tural credits. 
Q. As I understand it, the scheme you have outlined is one which you 
think would apply to credits in general?—A. The Provincial unit as a bank 
gives us the right to do any kind of banking business. 


Br. Mr. McKay: 


Q. Are you speaking of mortgages on real estate7—A. Yes. 

Q. How about a short loan for sixty or ninety days for wheat, sheep, 
cattle, pigs, improvements to a farm and so on?—A. The local unit would 
exercise its discretion in that regard. It has a paid-up capital that guarantees 
its action, and the Provincial Government would classify the securities by 
legislation that would be acceptable to it for advances of money. The local 
unit could not loan on any kind of security which was not acceptable to the 
Provincial unit, because it would have nothing to loan. 

The CuairMAN: It is now six o’clock; I cannot be present, but that is no 
reason why the Commitee should not sit this evening if they desire. If you 
do not desire to sit, to what hour shall we adjourn the meeting? 


Mr. Sates: How long will it take to finish? 


it Witness: It depends upon what questions you have to ask. I can finish 
in‘w somparatively short time. It will not take me more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at most. 


The CuarrMaN: Mr. Sinclair will take the Chair in my absence, and you 


can go ahead. I have an appointment for six o’clock. Then we might adjourn 
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until Monday morning at ten o’clock. I am sorry not to have had the pleasure 
of listening further to your interesting remarks, Mr. Bevington. 


(Mr. Sinclair took the Chair.) 
Mr. Satzs: Shall we meet at eight o’clock, or shall we go on now? 


Mr. CaLpweELu: If we can finish in fifteen or twenty minutes, I think 
we had better go on. 


WITNESS: There is quite a little bit yet that I would like to open up in 
connection with this subject, if the Committee would like to hear it, and I am 
afraid it would be rather long a time to wait just now. 

The Actrnc CHarrMAN: Shall we meet at eight 0’clock? 


_Mr. Garpinrr: Let us meet at eight o’clock. This is a very interesting 
subject. 


Mr. McKay: I would suggest eight o’clock. 
(Agreed) 


_The AcTING CuairRMAN: All right, gentlemen, we will adjourn, to meet 
again at eight o’clock. 


(The Committee adjourned until 8 p.m.) 


Evening Session 
8 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 8 o’clock p.m., the Hon. Mr. Sinclair in the 
chair. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: You had better go ahead with your statement, 
Mr. Bevington. 


GerorRGE BEVINGTON recalled. 


The Witness: I do not know that I have anything more to say on this 
concrete proposal as to how we would organize the institution, unless there is 
information wanted in regard to the details. There is just one point in con- 
nection with it that I would like to mention, and that is in regard to how 
it would work out. The provincial unit, having a charter under the Bank 
Act, would be privileged to print notes against its paid-up capital, to an equal 
amount, plus 15 per cent, as is now provided by the Bank Act. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Plus 15 per cent?—A. Yes, just for six months of the year, against 
its combined paid-up capital and reserve. Now, reserve, in this particular 
instance, does not mean the deposit in the central gold reserve, it means the 
bank reserve, as far as this 15 per cent excess is concerned. A bank might 
issue 100 per cent against its deposit in the central gold reserve besides that, 
that is the note-isuing privilege that this unit would have. That would mean 
that if the provincial unit found it necessary to sell its bonds for the purposes 
of credit extension it would sell its bonds, buy stock in its own bank with that 
bond issue, that is, the proceeds of that bond issue, and then proceed to 
issue notes again against that, under the Act. If it sold its bonds for 5 per 
cent, then, and got the money for that, and then was issuing an equal amount, 
because it had bought bank stock, it would actually be getting $2 for each $1 


of bond with which to make credit extension. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. This bank would sell its bonds and get the money?—A. No, the pro- 
vincial government, but the provincial government would own the bank, or own 
the shares of the bank. You get that? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What was that?—A. The provincial government would sell its bond, we 
will say, at 5 per cent. It would take the proceeds of that bond and buy 
stock in its own bank. Having bought and paid for the stock in its bank, taking 
the stock certificates or shares stock in the bank, the government would be in 
possession of the certificates. The bank then would have had that much 
more paid-up capital, you see and against all of its paid-up capital it has the 
right of this note issue. You see how you would double up. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. What would guarantee this issue?—A. The assets of the bank, under 
the Bank Act. ‘ 

Q. I ean see a weakness.—A. I am not going to undertake to discuss weak- 
nesses at all, because it is exactly the same kind of bank as any one that now 
exists. I just said that, not going into the merits of the banks under the 
present system, but that is all right and would be all right because it is 
exactly tle same kind of an institution, not one iota of change in any one point 
of law or fact. 


Mr. Sates: Let us have your point, Mr. Caldwell. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. The Government owns a bank. It incurs a liability by selling its bonds? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. On which it pays interest?—A. Yes. 

. Q. It turns the proceeds of that liability into the bank to buy stock?—A. 
es. 

Q. And it is allowed to issue paper money against the liability?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not against an asset?—A. Yes, it is against the whole asset of the 
province. 

Q. That is it exactly, but that asset, that would be gained by incurring the 
liability; it is not an asset to the province, it is only a liability and they must 
pay interest, it is a lability that is costing them money that they are paying 
interest on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Still, you would allow them to capitalize it and issue paper money 
against it?—A. That is exactly what has been done in the building up of the 
present banks. I can show you by the records where any amount of the bank 
stock has been paid for by a shareholder in the bank simply depositing his note 
to pay for the stock, and they go on and issue notes against that. 

Q. Is that allowed?—A. Yes, it has been done right straight along, and the 
bank paid-up capital of this country has been built up that way. 

Q. Do you think that is sound?—A. I am not questioning that; all our 
bankers in the world tell us we have the best system in the world. 

(J. All the bankers tell us that?—A. Yes, all the bankers of the world. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you prove that bank stock has been issued that way?—A. Yeo 
can give it to you in Sir Edmund Walker’s own words, in his printed statement, 
and he does not deny it, he has not denied it on the stand yet. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Take, say, the present banking institutions we have in Canada, and 
supposing every depositor should demand his money on any one day.—A. They 
are all broke that night, every one of them. 


Q. Then they are not solvent, they are not able to meet their liabilities? 
A. No. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. They are solvent, in a way.—A. They are solvent just as long as the 
people are satisfied that the Dominion note is good. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You mean, Mr. Bevington, that their capital is locked up, and they 
could not actually realize the money?—A. They owe their depositors, that is, 
the banking system of Canada, taking the 17 banks, they owe their depositors 
to pay on demand four times as much money as there is in existence in Canada. 

Mr. McKay: That is all right. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just as long as less than one-quarter of the people want their money, 
they are all right—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. That means of course, when you say four times as much money in 
Canada, that would include all the assets of the banks?—A. No, I am talking 
about money. 

Q. That would include the money they might have in New York, for 
instance?—A. It would include that, yes. 

Q. And their available cash assets?—A. All the available money, including 
the gold reserve of the Dominion, the Dominion notes and the bank notes, and 
all silver and copper, if it were all combined it would only pay less than one- 
quarter of the banks’ deposits, that are payable on demand. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Supposing the banks of Canada to-day demanded that all loans be paid 
by a certain date; is there enough money in existence to pay these loans?— 
A. There is not enough in circulation out of the hands of the banks to-day 
to pay more than about one-twelfth of the loans. 

Q. I guess I fairly understood the banking system then, because that is 
the conclusion I had arrived at. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With regard to this rural credits scheme of yours, what changes in the 
Bank Act would be necessary to put it into operation?—A. None whatever. 

Q. No changes with regard to the Treasury Board?—A. None whatever. 
It might be necessary that the House of Commons here should undertake to 
- define the duties of the Treasury Board, but if the Treasury Board was inclined 
to operate for this banking institution that we are talking about in the same 
way that it has operated for the other banks, then there would be no need 
whatever of any action being taken by the House of Commons. 

Q That is if the Treasury Board was sympathetic towards the provincial 
banking scheme and was willing to accept its securities?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in turn print legal, what do you call that?—A. Legal tender. 
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Q. Legal tender, there is nothing needs to be changed in the scheme?—A. 
Nothing at all. 

Q. Would it be necessary to change the act to this effect to allow the bank 
in we country to lend money on land?—A. You are talking about the local 
unit? 

Q. The local unit?—A. The local unit under this proposition is not a 
branch of the provincial unit. The provincial unit is a bank just the-same as 
any one of these other banks, and the local unit we are talking about as an 
agricultural loaning unit, is not a branch of that bank. 

Q. You do not intend that shall be a bank?—A. No, the Credit Associa- 
tion comes into existence under an Act of the provincial parliament, wherein 
the provincial parliament undertakes to organize these units, or allow them to 
be organized, so that they will function in the making of loans in a way that 
would be satisfactory to the provincial unit, being so that they would get a 
certain class of securities on which they would extend the bank’s note. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You stated a while ago that the present bank stock is sometimes paid 
for by a note of the shareholders?—A. It has been according to Sir Edmund 
Walker. 

Q. With regard to the first quarter of a million that a bank must have 
paid up before they would get a charter—?—A. That has to be deposited with 
the Treasury Board in what is called cash. 

Q. What do you mean by that, what is meant by cash in that case?—A. 
Anything that is functioning as money and recognized to be money by law. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. A certified cheque for instance?—A. Yes, a certified cheque would be 
satisfactory. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Would these banks receive deposits the same as the others?—A. Now 
you are getting into details of operation. The bank would be in the hands 
of the province because the province would be the shareholder; now you are 
getting into the operation of the bank. The operation of the bank would be 
entirely at the direction of the provincial legislature in so far as they, as share- 
holders, might direct it, but the Board of Directors of this provincial unit would 
have to conduct that unit in accordance with the Federal Bank Act under which 
they are chartered, so that the provincial government could not interfere where 
there interference would conflict with the Federal Act. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They would have all the power to do everything that any other bank 
could do under their charter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Just on that point I think it is a pretty well accepted fact that the 
banks control credit at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. By controlling credit they control production?—A. They control prices 
and everything else if they wish to exercise their power. 

Q. Do you think that would be a healthy thing to put into the hands of 
the provincial government?—A. The provincial government is not making the 
loans. 

Q. But they are furnishing the capital to make the loans?—A. Yes. 
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Q: In that way they would have a regulating influence?—A. It is the pro- 
vineial parliament that would be doing it, not the government of the province, 
because parliament would be the— 

Q. But there is this fact that may be we are losing sight of, that nobody 
but a member of the government can bring in a money bill in either a provincial 
or the Dominion Parliament, so that Parliament really does not have the 
say as to what should be brought in as a money bill?—A. Parliament can bring 
in a money bill if it wants to through the Minister. 

Q. The government can through the Minister?—A. No, Parliament can 
through the Minister. 

Q. If the Minister will bring it in?—A. But Parliament could put in a 
Minister that would be amenable to its will. 

Q. I think we will disagree about that; Parliament does not appoint the 
Minister, the party in power selects the Ministers?—A. Yes, but the members 
can at any time that a government will not abide by its will, by simply blocking 
things or by a vote of want of confidence, destroy that government. 

Q. Unless the government can command the confidence of the majority of 
the Members of the House?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had a government in power that was not in sympathy 
with this thing, and they had a good majority in the House, I can see a 
difficulty ?—A. I can see that province would not get a provincial unit until 
they elected the right kind of a government. 

~Q. The whole thing hinges on a political party making capital out of this 
thing?—A. Exactly. oa 

Q. That. is one of the very few weaknesses I have seen in it so Pee 
But we will never get out of the position that we are in as a people until the 
people themselves make up their mind to exercise their duty of citizenship. — 

Q: Do you ever hope to live to see that day ?-AY Yes I thmk conditions 
will be such in a short time that it will make everybody exercise their duties as 
itizens. 

- Q. The tendency is in that direction, but it will take a long time to bring 
it about?--A. We are pretty near there in the West; I don’t know how you are 


in the East. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. There is one thing J am a little afraid of, and that is the issuing of 
- this legal tender by the Treasury Board to the provincial banks, is there a limit 
at'the present time as to the amount the Treasury Board will issue to the exist- 
ing banks?—A. No. 

Q. Then is not there a danger of us going so far that we will get so much 
currency printed that we will get into the same condition that Germany is in? 
—A. It is not issued simply when it is printed. When money is printed it is 
not issued, it is only issued when it goes out to the public; it would not get out 
except a loan was made and securities deposited; in that case the securities 
would draw some interest to the provincial unit or the local unit or to the Fed- 
eral Treasury; if it drew interest it would be in the mterests of the borrower 
to pay it back as soon as he could and stop the interest. A borrower would 
take out money and when money became very plentiful he would be able 
to get some money and go back and pay off his loan. 

Q. I take it there would need to be an issue of money by the Treasury 
every time there was a loan made?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing we get the million dollars out in loans against land, that is; 
suppose I have borrowed money as a farmer, I need to use it for lumber or 


necessities of some kind or another, and it goes into circulation, and it gets 
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back into the bank again and can be loaned again, it would be only when they 
are short they would have to go to the Treasury Board again?—A. In exactly 
the same way they do through the present system. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is after you get enough currency issued to carry on the business 
of the country, it would become a revolving capital?—A. Yes, any interest that 
was paid on it would reach either the provincial or the Federal Treasury. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any idea how much actual currency there would be in an 
ordinary town in the west, actual currency bills?—A. All of that that we call 
money? 

Q. What we call money, handed out from a bank for the community’s use? 
—A. At the time that we had the largest volume of money in circulation, that 
would be about the end of the year 1920, we had $74 per capita in Canada in 
circulation, that is may be not all in circulation, but available for circulation. 

Q. What was the amount of business done per capita?—A. I could not tell 
you that right offhand now in that year; I would have to go back to the statis- 
tics for that. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. How much is in circulation to-day per capita?—A. $37. 
Q. From $74?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I have an idea that our present banking system is largely a book-keeping 
system on which we are paying interest; is that correct?—-A. That is perfectly 
correct. In London, England, the clearing house statistics show that only 
seven-tenths of one per cent is done with money; only four per cent is done 
with money in Canada according to Sir Edmund Walker’s statement. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The statement made in the Banking Committee here the other day, and 
I think here to-day again, was that loans create deposits, does not the granting 
of credit create deposits?—A. That is a loan. 

Q. In this way, without any actual money having changed hands; sup- 
posing I want to go out and buy cattle; I go to the bank and put in some kind 
of security and get a credit of $4,000, I do not draw any money, I get a cheque, 
and go out and buy cattle and issue cheques to the farmers for their cattle, and 
we will consider they are prudent and thrifty and they come in and deposit 
that cheque to their savings account; there is a deposit of $4,000 without the 
bank making an actual loan at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. They grant me a credit on which I pay interest from the day the credit © 
is granted?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sates: And it is a deposit. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Yes; and my loan is a deposit; there is eight thousand dollars of a 
deposit without the bank loaning a dollar in actual money to anybody?—A. 
But it has only $4,000 on a loan, but it still has the same money that it loaned 
before, if it had any before; consequently it has two deposits and only one loan; 
it is not even until it makes another loan. 

Q. On the other hand we will say I got the actual money and I went out 
and I paid the cash for these cattle, and inside of a month that was all deposited 


back in the bank again, they would reloan that to someone else, supposing they 
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were loaning the actual money, supposing they loaned that once a month for a 
year?—A. They would loan it twelve times and they could do that just as many 
times as it is able to complete the circle between the date that the credit is first 
made and the due date of that first loan. 

Q. But the loan, where the man only gets a cheque, would be most interest- 
ing?—A. The study of deposits and loans is a very interesting one until you get 
it thoroughly worked out in your mind, and some economists go to the point of 
declaring it is a fraud, and it is criminal according to law. I do not know but 
what that may be taken into court and held to be criminal according to law. 

Q. To follow out my first idea of the loan grant, where a man only gets a 
cheque, we will say, it shows as a deposit of credit of $4,000, it acts as a deposit, 
does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I gave these cheques to the farmers and they come in and deposit 
another $4,000.—A. Yes. 

Q. The bank is shown to have deposits of $8,000 in excess of what they had 
when I went in and got the credit, while they have not a dollar more?—A. No. 

Q. Therefore the statement of the bank’s deposits may be very disappoint- 
ing?—A. That is the reason why the bank’s deposit show $17,000,000 on deposit, 
when there are only $403,000,000 in existence. 

Q. It would be possible for the banks to show one million dollars deposits 
when they had not over $100,000?—A. The only necessity for money in the 
transaction at all, is in case somebody would want to draw their deposits and go 
out of business and go away out of the country. Sir Edmund Walker says 10 per 
cent is a very safe working margin. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You would not do that. You would take a letter of credit?—-A. When 
you cashed your letter of credit it has to be settled just the same. 
Q. Unless you make your deposit again?—A. Unless you deposit it again. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. In the case that Mr. Caldwell illustrated, where a sum of money, we will 
say $100,000 was reloaned out twelve times during the year, what rate ot 
interest would that money be actually earning for the banks?—A. Twelve times 
the interest rate charged. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Not if it were returned every month?—A. It is a new loan. 
Q. If the loan were repaid with the interest?—A. It is only the difference 
between interest that is charged, and the interest paid as a deposit when it 
comes back. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. If that is true, the earnings of the bank would be tremencous?—A. Well, 
they are. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That would apply on the loan where the man only got a cheque, but it 
would not apply where the bank actually paid out their currency.—A. The cur- 
rency only functions in the first transaction. After that it is simply a cheque. 
In the first instance there is no money, because the bank does not lend gold on 
Dominion notes. It lends the bank note it is privileged to issue against its 
paid-up capital and its paid-up capital is more than 100 per cent invested in 
premises at the present time, consequently it is loaning its notes, irredeemable 


in premises, so it only loans to the public its own promise to pay, and that goes 
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out and comes back in to the banks as a deposit by somebody. Well, when it 
comes back in, that individual has a right to demand: payment of the note, but 
if he did demand payment of the note the banker could only give him his 
property, or a Dominion of Canada note, since that is the only way in which 
the banker could really pay the man. When he comes back and presents the 
bank with its own promise, the banker says to the man, “I will give you three 
per cent if you will leave this with me and not ask me to pay it.” Consequently 
he goes loaning out his own promise again to the publie at probably six or seven 
per cent, that he has paid three per cent for the privilege of deferred payment 
on, but just as often as he does that, or earns the difference between the price 
he pays for it as a deposit and what he gets for it as a loan, all the time he is 
only loaning his own promise to pay. 

Q. If he reloans that once a month for a year, he is making—’—A. He is 
making three per cent if he takes it in at three per cent and loans it out at six. 

Q. As a matter of fact, they do not loan it out at’ six per cent?—A. Not in 
our country, anyway. It is more likely eight or nine per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


@. I would like to go back to the question of legal tender. Mr. King 
explained legal tender to us, and the way it was taken into the bank. He goes 
with approved securities, to the Treasury Board, and in return gets Dominion 
notes, legal tenders. Mr. King stated that they did not want to put Dominion 
notes in circulation, so they deposited them with the Government and printed 
their own?—A. Yes. 

©. If they were to take these Dominion notes and put them into circulation 
they. would be paying five per cent interest?—A. Yes. 

@. When they deposit them with the Government and issue their own notes 
against them, do they pay interest on that basis?—A. No. 

Q. So this payment of five per cent by the banks to the Government is a 
farce?—A. Do not get that idea. The banks, to get the notes from the Govern- 
ment, must. deposit securities that are satisfactory to the Government, which 
bear five per cent per annum to the Government all the while that they hold them 
in the Treasury Board. Now, the banks, having got into possession of 
Dominion notes, may take them and deposit ‘them in the central gold reserve 
in lieu of gold, and print their own notes against them and circulate it. Con- 
sequently it would be paying five per cent for the privilege of issuing their own 
notes to the extent of the security of the deposit? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you tel] us the difference between the central gold reserve and 
the Federal reserve?—A. The Federal is a gold reserve held by the Government 
as a redemption for Dominion note issue and saving deposits in the Federal Sav- 
ings Bank. The central gold reserve is a reserve in which all banks may deposit 
their gold or Dominion notes and issue their own against them. 

Q. The gold that the banks deposit in the Federal gold reserve, are they 
interest bearing?—-A. Not what they deposit. 

@. Nor what they deposit in the central gold reserve?—A. They deposit 
in the central gold reserve. 

Q. How is the Federal gold reserve made up?—A. The Dominion Govern- 
ment buys gold to-day, whenever it feels like it or pays it out. The Dominion 
Government, through some process in the last three months of last year, added’ 
$38,000,000 to the Federal reserve. Just how they did that is a question. that 
might be asked of the Finance Minister. 
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Q. Can you answer that, how they added to that reserve? They purchased 
that gold?—A. They purchased the gold in some way or other. 

Q. From some other country?—A. Yes, it had to come from some other 
country. 

Q. How about the gold that is minted in our own country ?—A. We do not 
mint any. We have never minted but a very little bit. I can tell you just 
exactly what was minted in a minute or two. 

Q. How about the gold that is mined in our own country?—A. We do not 
mint but a very small amount. All the Canadian gold coin that the Dominion 
Government has coined, up to December 31, 1921, amounts to $4,867,000, 
$3,385,000 of which is in the gold reserve. 

Q. The Federal gold reserve?—A. Yes, and we have stopped coining. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything further to describe, about rural credits?—A. I would 
like to compare for a moment the cost of loans in Canada at the present time 
with the loaning facilities that we now have in the west, anyway, with what 
has happened in the United States. Under this new Act that they have passed 
here—this is a report from the Treasury Department, of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau—a loan made to a farmer under that Act, of $1,000— 

Q. The Federal Department at Washington?—A. Yes. When paid off 
at the end of 35 years would amount to $2,272.50. The cost of the loan, in 


total interest, would be $1,272.50. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In how many years?—A. 35 years. $1,000 loaned in Western Canada 
at the rates charged out there at the present time, of 9 per cent—and all our 
loans in Canada are practically made at that price at the present time— 


By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. Are you speaking of the rural credit system in force in the two countries? 
—A. Yes, farm loans. 

Q. The General Manager of the Weyburn Security Bank told us their 
average was 9 per cent.—A. That is the bank I am speaking of. Loan companies 
that take farm loans. I was present at a conference in Calgary a little over 
a month ago, where we had all the bankers—we have an organization there now 
where bankers are represented by delegations; loan companies; fire insurance 
life insurance companies, all those; they have institutions that extend credit, 
retail and wholesale associations and all of that, and the representatives of 
the farm mortgage companies said that they were making no loans in Alberta at 
less than 9 per cent, so if you take a $1,000 loan, paid off at the end of 35 
years in Canada at 9 per cent—and we find that the cost to the Alberta 


farmer would be $4,150. 


By Mr. Sales: , 
Q. As against?—A. As against $2,272.50 in the United States. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Both paid on the amortized plan?—A. No, but the loan paid off at the 
end of that period plus the interest charged in each case, without anything for 
the expense or anything like that, just the interest rates. 

Q. That would be in equal annual payments?—A. That would be in equal 


annual payments. It would be figured at simple interest. 
(Mr. George Bevington.] 
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Q. In equal annual payments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is $1,000 paid at the end of 35 years?—A. I will explain the difference 
in a moment. The cost of the loan in the United States is $1,272. The cost of 
the loan in Canada is $3,150. The difference between the cost of the loan is 
$1,878 in favour of the American farmer, or 150 per cent difference in favour 
of the American farmer. 


By Mr. McKay: 
~ Q. How do you make this out? How can a man get a loan in the United 
States, a farmer? Are you speaking of loan companies?—A. I am speaking 
of the loans provided for under this Act, the Farm Bureau, the Treasury 
Department of the Federal Farm Bureau. That is their report of how the 
loans are made under this scheme. 

Q. How will that compare with the loaning system of the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment and the Ontario system, the short and long loan system?—A. There 
is no difference between the loans made by the credit societies of Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and Ontario than that made by the mortgage companies, except 
the rate of interest, so to find out how these things would compare with the 
American plan, all you need to do is to figure what the interest would be on the 
Ontario or the Manitoba loan as compared with the American loan. I have 
worked it out for Alberta and these are the figures I have given. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Ontario pays off at the rate of $87.18 a year for 20 years. That amount 
pays back the thousand dollars. 
By Mr. McKay: 
Q. The annual interest would be $87.18?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The interest would be less over a twenty year period than over a thirty- 
five year period. 


Mr. Sates: Take it at 9 per cent. 
Mr. HAMMELL: This is 54 per cent. 
Mr. Sates: You pay in twenty years at 9 per cent, and you pay $2,800 


as compared with $1,714.60, one thousand dollars more under our present sys- 
tem. We cannot stand it; that is all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you finished your comparison between the credit system of the 
two countries?—A. Yes. That is all I wish to say in connection with that, but 
it is the effect that I would like to deal with for a moment or two. The Cana- 
dian farmer then, must pay 150 per cent more for the use of money than the 
American farmer has to pay. We have got to sell our products on the same 
market. We cannot hope to raise the price of the product in the market in 
which we are selling. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. 150 per cent more in Alberta?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why do you say we have to sell our product in the same market?—A. 
Our outside sales. 

Q. Yes, but ypu do not sell in the same market. You look at the quota- 
tion for steers in Chicago to-day—A. I am not an expert, but where we come 
in competition with the United States is in the London market. 

(Mr. George Bevington.] 
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Q. Bear in mind that while we export the biggest portion of our products, 
the United States export the lowest, so your remark there is not fair._-A. We 
are assuming that we are both going to sell our surplus in some other market 
over and above what we consume at home. We cannot sell on their market. 
We have got to find another market in which to sell our surplus, just the same 
as they have. The idea is that the United States agriculturist is not by any 
means producing anything up to the limit of his ability to produce. We in 
Canada are not producing anything like up to our limit to produce, but we are 
producing up to the limit that we can produce, I was going to say, and make it 
pay, but we are not making it pay. We are going behind. We have to fall 
below that until we become more self-contained. We cannot raise the outside 
price. If we are producing at the present time at a loss, and you are going in 
the future to produce against the competition such as will be provided us in 
the United States, then how are we going to produce at all? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any information about any rural credit organizations in 
other countries besides the States?—A. Well, I could not say that I am up 
to date on any of those, because they have been changed, and are changing right 
along. Some years ago I studied German and French, and Denmark and New 
Zealand, and the Australian plans, but I could not say I am up to date. 

Q. But New Zealand has a plan?—A. Yes, and so has Australia, and Den- 
mark, probably the most efficient of any. 

Q. Does the Government find the money in New Zealand?—A. Yes, it is 
found at the present time, I think, by the Government and the credit societies 
themselves, but the original capital that they invested in these institutions to 
start them running was provided by the Government. 

: Q. Who issued the currency in New Zealand?—A. I could not tell you 
that. 

Q. You do not know if it is the Government?—A. No, I do not know 
anything about their currency. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything else you wish to put before the Committee? Are 
there any questions? 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Have you studied carefully the rural credit system of the Province of 
Ontario?—A. No. 

Q. And Manitoba? They are both practically alike?—A. No. 

Q. Have you carefully studied them, and studied the results of their 
operation?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of the interest they pay in the provinces of Ontario 
and Manitoba?—A. No, only by hearsay; that is all. 

Q. It is a very reasonable interest—6 per cent. 

Mr. Hamme uy: 53 per cent in Ontario. 

Mr. McKay: 6 per cent is the highest in Manitoba. 


The Witness: That is news to me. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I was wrong on that deposit of $8,000, for the loan of $4,000, because 
if those cheques came in, and were deposited in the savings account, they would 
be charged against my deposit, so there is only $4,000, of deposit instead of 
$8,000.—A. Oh no, your note was still there, 
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Q. But he would not be credited with $4,000 of the deposit.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, as the cheques came in, they would also be credited, and then 
at the end of the year all the deposits would be added up?—A. No, the trans- 
action would be this: you go to the bank, and you give your note, plus some 
security, and that is on deposit. You get a credit set im the books opposite 
your name, which is called the deposit, and the other is charged. on the other 
side of the ledger, but what you have actually deposited is your security, and 
it is still there until you pay. As far as I have investigated the rural credit 
system in the United States, it would run about the same as here, but no more. 


Mr. Sates: Eight per cent. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. The report of the rural credit system in Ontario and Alberta is a very 
favourable one. The evidence of the working system in Manitoba appears to 
be very favourable too. Do you think that a federal system embracing all the 
provinces would offer any advantage over the local system governed and regu- 
lated by the provinces, separately and distinctly, backed by the credit of rural 
legislators?—A. Before I answer that question, I would ask you for a little bit 
more information there. From what source do you get your money into your 
society to make the loans with? 

Q. I will give you that just in one moment. Here is the Manitoba report— 
the first annual report—A. What do they do with those debentures after they 
have issued them? 

Q. Sell them—A. To whom? 

Q. To the general public. The rock basis of the system in Ontario and 
Manitoba, as I understand it, will be the township unit. If the township unit 
operates wisely in loaning money, and collecting their loans, there is no reason 
why it should not be a wonderful success. They have exercised great care in 
Ontario in the issuing of loans. During the year more than 4,000 inquiries 


were made upon the board, and this without advertising or publicity. Of that 


number of applications, 563 were granted. The result of the first year’s business 
in Ontario was very satisfactory. They had not lost one dollar, I am told.— 
A. I have no comment to offer as to that phase of it at all. 

Q. And the interest; a very low interest?—A. I have this to offer in regard 
to another phase of it, though; your credit societies have crystallized a certain 
amount of credit into a unit, which they will undertake to sell for money to 
loan on. Whatever your rate of interest is to your farmer borrower, it must be 
some rate above what you sell your debentures at. 

Q. That is true—A. The only real reason why you should sell that bond 
or debenture to an individual and pay interest is because you have not any 
better institution in existence to whom to sell it. 

Q. True—A. With the scheme I have proposed, you would have a better 
institution; you would sell to your Provincial Government or to your Federal 
Government, and if you paid interest to those institutions at the same rate you 
are now paying to the individual, you would have that much less taxes to pay 
in order to meet the expenses of government. 

Q. I am only emphasizing the fact that the interest paid in Manitoba or 
Ontario, even at the worst, is not an abnormal rate of interest?—A. In the 

‘other case, if you wish to help these needy farmers more by reducing the rate 
of interest and do not charge even the Provincial unit or the Federal unit any 
more than is necessary for the cost of operation, you will bring your rate of 
interest down to under one per cent; decimal eighty-five of one per cent will 
cover the cost. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I was going to ask you what would happen if you carried out the 
scheme Mr. King told us of yesterday, when the investor in the United States 
in those bonds was for instance a school teacher who had saved $1,000 and had 
it to invest at 4 per cent or 5 per cent—what would happen to all those people 
who are of saving habits; they would not be able to do anything with their 
savings; would there be any incentive to save?—A. Yes, just the same incentive 
to save the dollar as there is for the farmer to save his potatoes for the winter; 
he wants to eat his potatoes some day later on, and the school teacher wants to 
save so as to be able to keep on eating when the time comes that he cannot 
teach school. 

Q. But he could not put it out in any earning capacity?—A. No, he could 
not; it is nothing in itself, it is only representative of something. 

Q. So that, carried out to its logical conclusion, it would abolish interest 
altogether?—A. It would, to the full limit; it would keep the purchasing power 
in the hands of the public, always equal to the volume of goods on sale; those 
two things would always equate, if it were not for the charging of interest. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is getting pretty close to the millenium.—A. In that case, each and 
every individual would get in purchasing power the full value of their toil; they 
would not need to invest in anything else in order that they might earn, because 
production would proceed to such a stage that we cannot imagine the wealth we 
would be able to enjoy. 


By Mr. McKay: 

(. In case the Federal Government would not adopt a scheme such as you 
have outlined, what would you recommend to the various units of the Dominion, 
the nine provinces?—A. What is that? 

Q. Suppose the Federal Government would not go into a scheme such as you 
recommend, of long credits and short credits to the farmers, what scheme would 
you recommend; supposing this Committee should bring in no report advocating 
the establishing of rural credits to aid farmers, what scheme would you then 
recommend each of the provinces to adopt for the betterment of the condition of 
the farmers?—A. Go to the Treasury Board, get a charter, and start up on their 
own account. : 

Q. I think that is practically what they did under the United States system; 
Mr. King said yesterday I think that the system would ultimately work out so 
that eventually the bank would be handed over to the farmers. 

Mr. Sates: That is what I understood him to say. 

Mr. CatpweLu: The government of the United States puts up the initial 
capital of the bank, and every farmer who gets a loan subscribes for 5 per cent 
of his loan, and ultimately when the loan gets large enough that 5 per cent will 
amount to the $5,000,000, and the farmers will eventually own all the stock in 
the bank. 

Mr. McKay: It looks like a good scheme. 

Mr. Catpwet.: I think so. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions to ask of Mr. 
Bevington; if not, is there anything further you wish to say, Mr. Bevington? 

Wirness: Not unless there is some further information wanted. I have 


quite a lot of information here upon banks. 
(Mr. George Bevington,] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. We are particularly interested in the rural credit side of it—A. I just 
wish to say this before leaving, that no rural credit scheme nor any other 
scheme, whatever it may be, can ever be a success only to whatever extent the 
present banking interests or money monopoly are willing to allow it to be; when- 
ever they wish to call on any of these institutions, they can do so, and break any 
of them at any time. Look at the Savings Bank of Ontario and that of Mani- 
toba as an example, to show what I mean by that statement. Remember that 
the whole volume of money goes into circulation by the will of the banks—I am 
talking about money now, not credit. If the banks called that money, both 
deposits and loans would disappear from their books. No savings bank could 
then exist, because all deposits in savings banks are deposits of credit, and a 
depositor is entitled to draw them in money. If the banks draw in all of the 
money which belongs to them—~and they can draw it all in by demanding pay- 
ment and not making new loans—that would force a condition where the 
depositors in savings banks would have to go and try to draw their deposits in 
order to live, and to keep the money in circulation in order to do business. There 
being no money there, the original banks having possession of it all, they could 
only call upon their borrowers to bring back the money; the borrowers could 
not get any money,.because it is all inside the other institution, and they 
would have to commence to sell their goods anywhere they could outside of 
Canada to get money to meet the demands of the depositors in the savings banks 
of the provinces. The result would be that they could not realize on their secur- 
ities, the banks would break, they would have to go up. That power lies in the 
hands of the present money system. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Which is in the hands of how many men?—A. In the hands of seventeen 
bankers, controlled by the Bankers’ Association of Canada. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bevington, the concluding paragraph of the Report of the Commis- 
Sion appointed to inquire into the operation of the Rural Credits Act in the 
Province of Manitoba reads in this way: 


“While your Commission has suggested as an alternative the develop- 
ment of an independent agricultural credit institution we strongly believe 
that economic interest and public welfare would be better served by the 
extension of existing banking facilities and that only the failure to secure 
the active co-operation of the chartered banks would justify the per- 
manent duplication of credit machinery.” 


A. If the banks do not agree to it, you cannot go on with it. The only safe 
method for the people to pursue is, to take possession themselves of what belongs 
to themselves, that is, the use of their own credit. We have legislated that into 
the hands of a private institution in this country, and, to my mind, it is not only 
absolutely unsafe but absolutely dangerous to allow ourselves to be controlled 
by any small group of people. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Another point I would like to ask Mr. Bevington about is this; in the 
event of any Provinical Government making an application for and receiving a 
charter from the Treasury Board to start a banking institution, would there be 
a possibility under the present existing Finance Act that the Treasury Board 
might discriminate against Provinical banks to the exetent that they might not 
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care to accept any of their securities and issue Dominion notes against those 
securities?—A. No, I do not think so; there might be, if the Treasury Board was 
left alone to exercise its own judgment and will in the matter, but I believe 
that pressure could be brought on by financial power strong enough to influence 
the action of the Treasury Board, if that power was exercised. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you mean by the financial power?—A. That is the combina- 
tion that now exists of financial control. It is not in the hands entirely of the 
Canadian bankers, by any means; they are at the mercy of larger institutions 
in Wall Street and London; they cannot meet the demands of their depositors 
at any time without discounting their facilities, and they have to go to Wall 
Street and London to rediscount. Any time those institutions want to control 
things, they can go on and do so, simply by demanding a return; for instance, 
we have a tremendous amount of bonds, we have over $4,000,000,000 of gold 
bearing bonds that are in the hands of other people. Suppose they wanted to 
do something and demanded of these institutions here that have underwritten 
all those bonds that they come along and pay, do you know what would happen 
to the country? Those bonds are payable in gold, and we could not produce any 
such quantity of gold. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would the Provinical banks not be in a rather dangerous position, Mr. 
Bevington, unless they had connections with the outside world; for instance, 
take the fall of the year, when we sell our wheat, we have a lot of money then, 
and do not want to borrow money at that time; along in November we are de- 
positors of money; in some other part of the world the people have no money at 
that time. Their financial conditions enable them to operate all the year round. 
In what condition would your Provincial bank be in that regard?—A. It would 
be subject to the direction of the shareholders, who would be the people’s repre- 
sentatives, in regard to what they did with those deposits. If they directed them 
to send those deposits out of the country, they would have to do so, but I do-not 
think they would do that, they would use them for their own use. 

Q. You think that that could be profitably done all the year round?—A. I 
think it could. I think their loans could be made the same as they are now, 
simply book them, and they could not be moved anyhow. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, we will adjourn. 
We thank you, Mr. Bevington, for your attendance here, and we now discharge 
you from further attendance. The Committee will adjourn until Monday morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned till Monday, April 30th, 1923, at 10 a.m. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Farmers’ vacations in—Mr. Grant, 304, 
405. 
CALVES. See under ‘Beef Cattle’ and 
‘Dairy Cattle’ under “Live Stock.” 
CANADA 


Bacon, Price of, in—Mr. McLean, 227, 
244 to 246; Mr. Thompson, 292. 

Cattle, Beef, facilities for handling, in— 
Mr. Somerville, 1545 to 1549. 

Cattle, Beef, must be exported from— 
Mr. McLean, 227, 228. 

Cattle, movement from West to East, in 
—Mr. Arkell, 32 to 35; Mr. Barton, 
107, 110; Mr. McLean, 233; Mr. Light, 
329, 334, 335. 

Cattle, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 
Emigration from—Mr. Bulman, 57; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569, 570; Mr. Deachman, 
O13; 914-" Mr. “Pirie, 948°" 949-" = Mr- 
Gagne, 1048. 

Government—See special heading. 

Hogs in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Horses in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 

Japan, immigration from—Mr. Bulman, 
59 


Manket—See special heading. 

National Dairy Council of—Mr. Stone- 
house, 591, 596, 597. 

Ports of Departure for cattle from—Mr. 
Grisdale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 
4a, (i, (8; Mr. Curry,,; 152-, 153-1ote 
Mr. Somerville, 1546 to 1550. 

Sheep in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Steamship Lines, Ltd—Mr. Campbell, 
73, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 149, 150; 
Mr. Doherty, 161 to 165; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 189, 190; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Doherty, 542. 


CANADIAN 


Agriculture needs beef cattl——Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 227, 228. 
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CANADIAN—Con. bis 


Agricultural conditions contrasted with 
United States—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Basic industries—Mr. Grant, 396, 397; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 536; Mr. Imrie, 1431. 

Buyers of beef cattle—Mr. Campbell, 75. 

Combines—See special heading. 

Council of Agriculture—Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424, 431; Mr. Ward, 627. 

Government—See special heading. 

Government Mercantile Marine—Mr. 
Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 85; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 170, 178, 179, 183 to 226; 
Mr. Ledingham, 263; Mr. Watts, 270, 
272, 277; Mr. Thompson, 291, 292; Mr. 
Chase, 313; Mr. Motherwell, 328; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Hatfield, 1412; Mr. 
Somerville, 1550. 

Homestead policy—Mr. Spence, 797. 

Trish cattle compared with—Mr. Grisdale, 
26. 

Market—See special heading. 

Marketing system—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
in, vir. Grant, 408 410/;411* Mr. 
Sissons, 501, 502. 

Pacific Steamship Lines—Mr. Campbell, 
Sasso, Mr ‘Cumys 143: 7149; 150); Mr. 
Cunningham, 190, 198, 194, 225; Mr. 
Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. Hatfield, 
1413; Mr. Estey, 1422. 

Ports, shipping from—Mr. Grisdale, 22; 
Mr. Curry, 144 to 147; Mr. Nicoll, 160; 
Mr. Cunningham, 168, 185, 187, 191, 
tee) 198-200, 201, ° 204; 205; 225 54. Mr. 
Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 296, 297; Mr. Scripture, 301; Mr. 
Light, 336 Mr. Pirie, 945. 

Wheat Board—Mr. Watts, 271, 273; Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1061; Mr. Imrie, 1485; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1470. : 

Wheat quality—Mr. Hamilton, 1010, 1011. 

Wheat, United States flour from—Mr. 
Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 290. 


CAPITALIZATION. See “Farms.” 


CASH CROPS 
Definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 618. 


‘CATTLE. See heading under “Live Stock.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Selected by Committee—Page 1. 


CHEESE. See heading under ‘ Dairy Cattle’ 
under “ Live Stock.” 


CHILLED BEEF. See under ‘Beef Cattle’ 
under “ Live Stock.” 


CHINA 
Immigration from—Mr. Bulman, 54, 59. 
Market for fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 54. 
3—asl¥ 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Farm labour compared with—Mr. Fortier, 
574, 


COAL 
Nova Scotia—-Mr. Cumming, 476 to 4179. 


COLD STORAGE 


Beef—Mr. McLean, 233; Mr. Cumming, 
483, 484. 

Controls market—Mr. Bulman, 55, 59; Mr. 
Grant, 416, 418; Mr. Stonehouse, 596. 

Dairy products—Mr. Bourbeau, 583, 584, 
589; Mr. Stonehouse, 596, 597. 

eae McLean, 252 to 254; Mr. Grant, 

ie 

Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Bulman, 55, 
58, 59; Mr. Sissons, 499; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1641, 1649, 1650. 

Lambs—Mr. McLean, 252; Mr. Cumming. 
483, 

Localities where needed—Mr. Bulman, 
59; Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Producer benefits by—Mr. McLean, 253; 
Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Stonehouse, 596. 

Steamship—Mr, Bulman, 59; Mr. Curry, 
148; Mr. Cunningham, 192; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 233. 


COLONIZATION 


Land—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. Edwards, 433; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020. See also “Immi- 
gration.” 


COMBINES 


Canadian—-Mr. Edwards, 445, 446; Mr. 
Sissons, 491; Mr. Hughes, 556; Mr. Jack- 
man, 693; Mr. Swanson, 1457, 1458; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1654. 

Potato—Mr. Ledingham, 264 to 266, 268; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 943 
to 945, 947, 951, 953; Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 1384; Mr. Hatfiled, 1393 to 1396, 
1410; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1422, 1425 to 
1427, 1429 to 1481. 

Relative prices affected by—See special 


heading. 
Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 78, 79; Mr. 
Curry, 143; Mr. Nicoll, 156; Mr. 


Doherty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 165, 
166, 168, 195, 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Watts, 269 to 272, 277, 278. See 
also ‘Conferences’ under “Shipping.” 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38, 40; Mr. Scripture, 
301, 303, 304; Mr. Sissons, 496. 


COMPANIES 
Dairy products, distributing—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493: Mr. Henry, 543, 549, 550; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 563, 564. 
Watered stock in—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493. 
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CONFERENCES 
Shipping—Mr. Curry, 148 to 150; Mr. 
Nicoll, 156 to 159; Mr. Doherty, 162 
to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 165 to 169, 
183 to 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266, 267; 
Mr. Watts, 269, 272, 277; Mr. Scripture, 
301; Mr. Chase, 313, 314, 316, 317; Mr. 
Light, 336; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 
See also “Agreements” and “Combines.” 


CONTROL 
Production, of—Mr. Grant, 409; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594. 
CONSUMER 


Producer to, distribution—Mr. Leitch, 514, 
515; See also “ Price.” 


CO-OPERATION 


Beef cattle marketing—Mr. Motherwell, 
B20, o28: 

Ege marketing—Mr. Grant, 411 to 413; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 4381. 

Farming—Mr. Dewar, 1371. 

Fruit marketing—Mr. Taylor, 41, 43, 51; 
Mr. Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scripture, 306, 
307, 311; Mr. Chase, 312, 324, 327; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647. 

General marketing—Mr. MacIntosh, 1781 
to 1801. 

Grain marketing—Mr. King, 964; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060. 

Ideal, an—not a forcee—Mr. Grant, 412, 
413. 

Live stock marketing—Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Williams, 840. 
Organizations, British Columbia—Mr. 
Taylor, 41; Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. 

MacIntosh, 1800. 

Organizations, Dairy Products—Mr. 
Leitch, 136 to 1388; Mr. Henry, 551; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581; Mr. Stonehouse, 594 to 
597; Mr. Spence, 814 to 816. 

Organizations, form of—Mr. Grant, 415, 
416; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. MacIntosh, 
1785, 1786. 

Organizations, form of contract—Mr. Bul- 
man, 42, 44; Exhibit No. 2, pages 1836 
to 1942. 

Organizations, Government aid to—Mr. 
Bulman, 54; Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328; 
Mr. Grant, 411, 412, 417; Mrs. Me- 
Naughton, 431; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. 
Spence, 815, 816; Mr. Gagne, 1049; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1793 to 1795. 

Organizations, management of—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 43; ‘-Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Grant, 
416; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 
1050; Mr. Fairbairn, 1636, 1637. 

Organizations eliminate middlemen—Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 414; Mr. King, 
964. 

Organizations, 
Grant, 416. 

Potato marketing—Mr. Chase, 322; Mr. 
Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 13877 to 


pooling of prices—Mr. 


CO-OPERATION—Con. 
1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. Es- 
tey, 1421, 1427. 

Producers need—Mr. Jackman, 690 to 694, 
705, 706; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. Williams 
838; Mr. Pirie, 949, 950. 

Results of—Mr. Grant, 411, 414, 415; Mr. 
Sissons, 506; Mr. Bourbeau, 581; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596 to 598; Mr. Spence, 
816; Mr. Williams, 838: Mr. Pirie, 949 
to 951; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 
1050; Mr. Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Dewar, 
1373, 1374; Mr. Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1781, 1782, 1800. 


CORN. See heading under “ Grain.” 


COSTS 


Production—See heading under “ Produc- 
tion.” 


Retail business—Mr. Scripture, 304, 305. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


Canadian—Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 431; 
Mr. Ward, 627. 


CREAM. See heading under ‘ Dairy Cattle’ ”- 
under “Live Stock.” 


CREDIT 
ae tee prevents glutting of—Mr. King, 
Rural—See special heading. 

CROP 
—? definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 


Failures—Mr. Grant, 376, 377. 
Index, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 
Insurance—Mr. King, 979, 980. 
ee farming plan—Mr. Grant, 369, 370, 


CUBA : 


Grain market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Hay market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Potato Combine—Mr. Ledingham, 266 ; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 947. 
951; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 1384; Mr. Hat- . 

- field, 1393: to 1396; Mr. Estey, 1425. 

Potato market—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase, 314, 315; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944: Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 1383; Mr. Hatfeld, 1391, 1393 to 
1407, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1420 to 1424. 

Return cargoes from—Mr. Ledingham, 
264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. 

. Tariff on Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Es- 
tey, 1425, 1427: 

Tariff preference to United States—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 


met CATTLE. See heading under “Live 
ock.” 
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DEBT 


Incurred during war—Mr. Edwards, 445. 
Rural—See “ Rural Credits.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Cash crops—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 618. 

Crop Index—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

In Sink—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 336. 

Labour Income—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 124; 
Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 

Live stock index—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Grant, 405, 406; Mr. 
Reid, 647; Mr. Hamilton, 1035. 

Ocean space for cattle—Mr. Arkell, 33; 
Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. Light, 330; Mr. 
Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Pinsonnault, 345. 


DEFLATION 
Farm products—Mr. Leitch, 91. 
Live stock—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 100, 101, 
131; Mr. Grant, 378; Mr. Sissons, 493 
Fined Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Reid, 663, 


DENMARK 
Competition in dairy products—Mr. 
Leitch, 135; Mr. Fortier, 570; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 571, 584, 585; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 
to 1585. 
Competition in pork products—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 241 to 248; Mr. Toupin, 461. 


DEPRECIATION 


Horses—Mr. Grant, 354; Mr. Henry, 546, 
547; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Live stock, generally—Mr. Ste. Marie, 605 

‘to 609. 


DEPRESSION 


Cattle industry—Mr. McLean, 229, 231; 
Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. Williams, 839. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Cattle industry—Mr. Grisdale, 28, 29; Mr. 
Arkell, 31, 35; Mr. Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 
74, 81, 84; Mr. Curry, 144, 153; Mr. 
McLean, 227, 230, 231, 234, 238. 


DIFFERENTIAL 
New York—See ‘ Shipping’ under “ Trans- 
portation ” and ‘Flour’ under “ Grain.” 


DISTRIBUTION 
Economics of—See special heading. 
Markets—See special heading. 
Population, of—Mr. Amos, 684; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1005. 
Producer to Consumer—Mr. Taylor, 44: 
Mr. Bulman, 55; Mr. Leitch, 514, 515. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Dominion Government—Mr. Grant, 375; 
- Mr. Toupin, 456. 


DUMPING 
Foreign goods—See heading under “Tariff.” 


ECONOMICS 


Producing and distributing—Mr. Grant, 
398, 401, 402: Mr. Toupin, 457, 460; 
Mr. Leitch, 514, 515, 539, 540; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1013; Mr. Bowman, 1118 to 1120. 


EDUCATION 


Agricultural—Mrs. McNaughton, 428 to 
430; Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. Toupin, 
457; Mr. Ste. Marie, 623 to 625; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1062. 

General—Mr. Grant, 394 to 396; Mr. 
Spence, 807, 815; Mr. Williams, 841; 
er Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. Swanson, 


ELEVATORS 
Grain—Mr. Reid, 656, 660; Mr. Jackman, 
707; Mr. Imrie, 1436 to 1441, 1443; Mr. 
Blatchford, 1446. See also “ Storage.” 


EMBARGO 
Australian Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 59, 60. 
British Cattle—Mr. Grisdale, 11, 13, 14; 
Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 75; Mr. Curry, 
153; Mr. McLean, 231; Mr. Motherwell, 
327, 328, 339; Mr. Somerville, 1545, 1546. 


EMIGRATION 
Canada, from—Mr. Bulman, 57; Mr. For- 
tier, 567, 569, 570: Mr. Deachman, 913, 
914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949; Mr. Gagne, - 
1048. 
EQUIPMENT 
Farm—See heading under “ Farm.” 


EUROPE 
Purchasing power of—Mr. Leitch, 128; Mr. 
Jackman, 720; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Swanson, 1449 to 1451, 


1467. 
EXCHANGE 
Grain—Mr. Grant, 401, 402, 413; Mr. 
Jackman, 705 to 709. ‘ 
EXPENDITURE 


Committee—Mr. McMaster, 1821, 1822. 
Farm—See special heading under “ Farm.” 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

Assist fruit growers in B.C.—Mr. Taylor, 48. 

Cost of Production on—Mr. Leitch, i01, 
102; Mr. Reid, 661. 

Labour on—Mr. Leitch, Mr. 
Marie, 625. 

Methods not practical—Mr. Leitch, 101 to 
103: Mr. Reid, 661; Mr. Gagne, 1048, 
1050. 

Necessary—Mr. Leitch, 102; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1035, 1036. 

O.A.C. system of accounting—Mr.. Leitch, 
91. 

Services rendered, valuable—Mr. Hamilton, 
1035, 1036; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 1050; Mr. 
Bowman, 1124. ; 


EXPORT. See “ Markets.” 
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FACILITIES 
Beef cattle, for handling in Canada—Mr. 
Somerville, 1545 to 1549. 
Railway, in Western Canada—Mr. Spence, 
796, 797, 807, 808, 810 to 813; Mr. 


Imrie, 1444; Mr. Blatchford, 1445 to 
1449. 
FAILURES 
Crop—Mr. Grant, 376, 377. 
Mercantile—Mr. Leitch, 515, 516. 
FAMILIES 


Labour of farm—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 371;)375, 392 
to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 
428; Mr. Toupin, 459; 460; 511; 512) 
518; Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; 
Mr. Pirie, 955, 956. 

Size of—Mr. Leitch, 98; Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616, 617; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. 
Bowman, 1124; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Social status, farm—Mr. Leitch, 97, 127; 
Mr. Grant, 359, 360, 365, 369 to 371, 
376, 392 to 395, 397, 398; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424 to 427; Mr. Toupin, 459; 
Mr. Leitch, 512, 515; Mr. Spence, 805, 


808; Mr. Hamilton, 1048, 1049; Mr. 
Dewar, 1376. See also “Standard of 
Living.” 

FARM 


Accounting systems—See “Accounting.” 
Automobiles—Mr. Grant, 394; Mrs. Me- 
Naughton, 424; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1024, 1032, 1033: Mr. Bow- 
man, 1119. 
Buildings, insurance on—Mr. Grant, 350: 


Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Buildings, value of—Mr. Leitch, 92, 94, 
95, 97, 99, 102, 129, 130; Mr: Bartor 
105, 106; Mr. Grant, 350, 360, 365; Mr. 
Toupin, 455; Mr. Sissons, 489; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 
608; Mr. Spence, 808; Mr. Williams, 
824, 825, 827, 829; Mr. Dewar, 1369, 
1370. 

Capitalization—Mr. Grant, 364 to 369, 374, 
379; Mr. Ste. Marie, 615, 616; Mr. Jack- 
man, 719; Mr. Spence, 804, 805; Mr. 
Williams, 826, 827, 829; Mr. Hamilton, 
1026; Mr. Dewar, 1369, 1370. 

Deflation of products—Mr. 
See also under “Live Stock.” 

Equipment, insurance on—Mr. Grant, 350; 
Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Equipment, price of—Mr. Edwards, 447. 

Equ’pment, purchase of—Mr. Fortier. 576, 
577; Mr. Williams, 826, Mr. Bradshaw, 
1234 to 1284; Mr. Swanson, 1453 to 1455. 

Equipment, standardization of—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1209. 

Equipment, value of—Mr. Leitch, 92; 
Mr. Grant, 355, 360, 365, 397, 401; Mr. 
Sissons, 494; Mr. Leitch, 508, 532, 534; 


Leitch, 91. 
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Mr. Fortier, 568, 576; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
606; Mr. Ward, 627, 628; Mr. Reid, 
647, 648, 657; Mr. Amos, 675 to 678; 
Mr. Williams, 819, 825, 829; Mr. Pirie, 
948, 949, 954; Mr. Bowman, TU Erased Ae 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1233 to 1284; Mr. Dewar, 
1369 to 1371, 13886; Mr. Swanson, 1453, 
1456, 1457; Mr. Short, 1471 to 1490; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1490 to 1515; Mr. Evans, 
1551, -1552- (Nir. “Bradshaw, 1502... 1553. 

Expenditure—Mr. Leitch, 95 to 100, 124 
to 126; Mr. Grant, 364 to 367, 370, 374, 
376; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 512; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827; Mr. Hamilton, 1026, 1035. 

Experimental—See heading “ Experimental 
Farms.” 

Fertility—Mr. Hamilton, 1017, 1018; Mr. 
Gagne, 1044, 1045. 

Foods—Mr. Leitch, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101. 

Handicaps in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 451, 


452. 

Hospitals, distance from—Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424. 

Houses, size and value of—Mr. Leitch, 


92, 94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Grant, 348, 351; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 489; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. 
Spence, 808; Mr. Dewar, 1369. 

Housework—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 430. 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 95; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370, 373, 374; Mr. Cumming, 


476; Mr. Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 614 to 616, 621; Mr. Hamilton, 
1026. 

Implements—See ‘Equipment’ under 
Harm: 

Inventory—Mr. Grant, 364. 

Investments, interest on—Mr. Leitch, 92, 


94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Barton, 108, 110; Mr. 
Leitch, 125, 129, 130; Mr. Seripture, 
308; Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 354, 355, 359, 
360, 365, 366, 370, 373, 375; Mr. Toupin, 
458, 459; Mr. Sissons, 504; Mr. Leitch, 
508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 611, 
626; Mr. Reid, 658, 662; Mr. Williams, 
819, 820, 824, 825; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Labour compared with Civil Service— 
Mr. Fortier, 574. 

Labour costs—Mr. Edwards, 447; Mr. 
Cumming, 468; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 510, 
512, 518, 531; Mr. Stonehouse, 593, 594; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 625; Mr. Reid, 654 
to 657; Mr. Amos, 675, 679; Mr. Spence, 
806, 807, 812, 813; Mr. Williams, 819, 
823, 833; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 953, 955, 
956; Mr. Hamilton, 1026; Mr. Dewar, 
1374, 1376, 1385; Mr. Swanson, 1449; 
Mr. "Newman, 1630, 1631. 

Labour, domestic—Mrs. McNaughton, 430. 


Labour, experimental—Mr. Leitch, 104; 
Ste. Marie, 625. 
de family—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 


Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 37 i; 375, 392 
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FARM—Con. 
to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 428; 
Mr. Toupin, 459, 460, 511, 512, 518: 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; Mr. 
Pirie, 955, 956. 

Labour, hours of—Mr. Leitch, 99, 100, 
102, 128; Mr. Grant, 352 to 354, 394, 
396; Mr. Leitch, 511, 524, 536, 537; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Ste. Marie, 617, 
625; Mr. Hamilton, 1016; Mr. Houson, 
1758, 1759. 

Labour, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
Be, 508, oI2, SIS bol; (ba2i: 5e4: 5a 

Labour, owner’s—Mr. Leitch, 92 to 94, 
96, 97, 100 to 103; Mr. Barton, 104; Mr. 
Leitch, 124, 125, 1380;.Mr. Grant, 355 
to 357, 394; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
eitchs 507-511, 512, 518,524, 531; Mr. 
Williams, 819. 

Labour, urban contrasted with—Mrs. 
McNaughton, 424, 425, 428, 442, 447; 
Mr. Hughes, 559, 560; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
569; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Amos, 
674, 679, 680; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Deachman, 931; Mr. Hamilton, 1016. 

Life, urban contrasted with—Mr. Leitch, 
Diet 10) O15: 

Management—Mr. Grant, 356, 357, 363. 
366, 371; Mr. Leitch, 509, 510. 

Products, domestic market for—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 476 to 478, 486. 

Products, overproduction of—Mr. Leitch, 
128; Mr. Grant, 398; Mr. Leitch, 516; 
Mr. Fortier, 570, 573, 574; Mr. Stone- 
house, 594. 

Products, prices—Mr. Grant, 398. 

Products, purchasing power—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1033; Mr. Bradshaw, 1504, 1507, 
1508. 

Products, standardization of—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1037. 

Soil drifting—Mr. Williams, 832, 833. 

Supplies—Mr. Leitch, 97 to 101. See also 
‘Food’ under “ Farm.” 

Surveys—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 424; Mr. 
Toupin, 450, 457, 458; Mr. Leitch, 538; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609; Mr. 
Spence, 797, 798; Mr. Williams, 817, 
820, 821, 837; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 1038; 
Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1059. 

Surveys, methods followed—Mr. Leitch, 
94, 101; Mr. Grant, 347, 357, 364, 377, 
383, 384, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 425, 
427 to 430; Mr. Toupin, 458; Mr. Leitch, 
538: Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609, 
610; Mr. Hamilton, 1016, 1036. 

Water—Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1034. 

Wives—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 370, 371, 393, 406; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424 to 428, 430; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827; Mr. Dewar, 1376. 


FARMS 


Saskatchewan, number of—Mr. Hamilton, 
1006. 

Size of—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 
359, 360, 363, 364; 371, 378, 379; Mrs. 
McNaughton, 424; Mr. Edwards, 435, 
436, 440; Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Leitch, 
512; Mr. Bourbeau, 580; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616, 618; Mr. Reid, 647; Mr. 
Spence, 805; Mr. Williams, 818, 824 to 
827, 829;" Mr: Pines 949) -O5G-) vir: 
Hamilton, 1026; Mr. Bowman, 1121 to 
1123; Mr. Dewar, 1369 to 1371, 1380; 
Mr. Newman, 1630. 


FARMERS 


California vacations—Mr. Grant, 405. 

Cgeroment relief to—Mr. Spence, 847 to 

Immigrants not necessarily—Mr. Bulman, 
=3 Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Williams, 
827. 

Living costs—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 100; Mr. 
Grant, 376; Mrs. McNaughton, 426; 
Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. 
Leitch, 510 to 512; Mr. Gagne, 1045. 

Morale—Mr. Williams, 828. 

Tariff descriminates against—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442, 444, 445; Mr. Sissons, 506; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 586; Mr. Fortier, 570, 


Sil oa Sab Mine Ward, G26: Mr. 
Jackman, 710; Mr. Hamilton, 1061. 
FARMING 


Business, as a—Mr. Bulman, 54, 56, 58; 
Mri Grant, 362; 3/4: to 3/7, as8, 392; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Sissons, 493, 504; 
Mr. Leitch, 512, 518; Mr. Fortier, 568; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 598; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
603, 604; Mr. Jackman, 695, 719; Mr. 
Spence, 810, 811; Mr. Williams, 817, 
818, 823, 826, 829; 880; Mr. Hamilton, 
1029; Mr. Bowman, 1116, Mr. Dewar, 


1386, 1887. See also “ Profits’ and 
“ Losses.” 

Co-operative—Mr. Dewar, 1371. 

Credit necessary—Mr. Toupin, 456. See 


also “ Rural Credits.” 

Field husbandry in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 
451, 457. 

Methods—Mr. Leitch, 101, 102, 104; Mr. 
Grant, 362, 369, 370, 378, 382, 404, 405; 
Mr. Toupin, 449 to 451, 456, 460; Mr. 
Reid, 661; Mr. Williams, 832, 833; Mr. 
Gagne, 1049, 1050; Mr. Bowman, 1117 
to Sle F 

Mixed, advocated—Mr. Leitch, 134; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1034, 1035. 

Mixed, Alberta—Mr. Imrie, 1444. 

Mixed, Apples—Mr. Scripture, 299, 307; 
Mr. Cumming, 470; Mr. Dewar, 1387. 

Mixed, definition of—Mr. Grant, 405, 
406; Mr. Reid, 647; Mr. Hamilton, 
1035. 

Mixed, Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 366, 368, 
369, 374, 378, 380, 382, 405 to 407. 
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Mixed, New Brunswick—Mr. 
120, 121; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 

Mixed, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 96, 100; Mr. 
Barton, 121; Mr. Leitch, 124, 131, 137; 
Mr. Sissons, 487, 495, 519; Mr. Houson, 
1754. 

Mixed, Poultry—Mr. Leitch, 519 to 521. 

Mixed, Prince Edward  Island—Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 

Mixed, Quebec—Mr. Barton, 112, 118; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 601, 604; Mr. Gagne, 1046. 

Mixed, Saskatchewan—Mr. Reid, 647, 
648; Mr. Spence, 795, 796, 798, 808, 


Barton, 


811; Mr. Williams, 831 to 8383; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1035; Mr. Swanson, 1452, 
1453, 1459. 


Mixed, success, necessary for—Mr. Bar- 
ton, 112,;:113; Mr. Deitch, 1395) Mn: 
Grant, 362, 378; Mr. Toupin, 456; Mr. 
Spence, 808, 809; Mr. Williams, 832, 
833. 


FARMING 


Success, not a commercial—Mr. Barton, 
124° oMr Weitch, 1277 128), lode, vine 
Grant, 362, 374, 375, 394; Mr. Sissons, 


504) 505° Mis Rertch, 52) ots. Mire 
Hamilton, 1029. 
Tenant system—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 
FEED 


Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Barton, 113, 118 to 
121; Mr. Leitch, 130, 131; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 295; Mr. Grant, 375; Mr. Toupin, 
449, 451 to 454, 457, 463, 464. Mr. 
Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Sissons, 493; 
Mr. Leitch, 522, 525, 526: Mr. Fortier, 
568; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 597; Mr. 
Spence, 809; Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624. 

Hog—Mr. Barton; 120° to 122, 137; Mr. 
Mclean)! '242 to) 244, 9250; 8250-  Mine 
Thompson, 290, 291; Mr. Seripture, 
301: Mr. Toupin,. 449, 4515-5452- Mir. 
Leitch, 530, 531; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Horses, for—Mr. Grant, 354, 361; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1026. 

Live stock, generally—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 
96, 101, 102; Mr. Thompson, 295; Mr. 
Toupin, 452. 

Sheep, for—Mr. Cumming, 483 to 485. 


FEEDER. See under “Cattle” and “Stores.” 


FERTILIZER 


Amount, ; used==Mr.,; Binie, 949-54 Mr: 
Dewar, 1373, 1885; Mr. Hatfield, 1414, 
1420; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 

Costs—Mr. Cumming, 466, 467; Mr. 
Leitchy 507, -508, 1; ao24e 5340 535e 
Mr. Caldwell, 766 to 775; Mr. Pirie, 
948 to 950; Mr. Gagne, 1046; Mr. 
Dewar, 1372 to 1374, 1385; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1414, 1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1658; Mr. Dougherty, 1806, 1807. 


FERTILIZER—Con. 
Duty on—Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. Hatfield, 
1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 
Rail rates on—Mr. Cumming, 466, 467; 
Mr. Gagne, 1045, 1046; Mr. Dewar, 
1373, 1374; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 


FLAX. See heading under “ Grain.” 
FOOD 

Farm—Mr. Leitch, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101. 
FORDNEY. See heading under “ Tariff.” 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Lumber, ocean rate on—Mr. Doherty, | 
162; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 193 to 195, 


201, 202, 214. 

Maple products, express rates on—Mr. 
McMaster 921, 922; Mr. Trowern, 
1564, 1565. 

Maple Products, imitations of—Mr. 


Trowern, 1555 to 1559, 1565, 1567; Mr. 
Kelly, 1567 to 1569. 

Maple Products, Price of—Mr. Trowern, 
1555, 1556, 1564. 

Pulp, ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 
188, 189. 


FRANCE 
Fruit market—Mr. Scripture, 299. 
FRUIT 


Apples, barrels, cost of—Mr. Scripture, 
303; Mr. Chase, 318, 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 466, 472, 473, 504, 534, 535. 

Apples, British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 46; 
Mr. Bulman, 54. 

Apples, cheapest fruit—Mr. Scripture, 305. 

Apples, commission on sales of—Mr. 
Scripture, 301, 303, 304; Mr. Chase, 326; 
Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Apples, competition among buyers—Mr. 
Scripture, 299. 

Apples, consumers’ price—Mr. Taylor, 40, 
53; Mr. Bulman, 55, 62, 63; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 301, 302, 304 to 306, 308 to 310; 
Mr. Chase, 313; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 
ae 503; Mr. Sales, 601; Mr. Sly, 760, 

Apples, cost of production—Mr. Taylor, 
46; Mr. Bulman, 54; Mr. Scripture, 308, 
309; Mr. Chase, 314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 
465, 466, 469, 470, 472; Mr. Leitch, 534; 
Be Dewar, 1387; Mr. -Fairbairn, 1639, 
640. 

Apples, domestic market for—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 300, 302, 303; Mr. Chase, 325, 326; 
Mr. Sissons, 499, 503. 

Apples, grading of—Mr. Scripture, 300 to 
302, 306, 309, 310. 

Apples, irrigation of, in B.C—Mr. Tay- 
Tor, 476 

Apples, loading costs—Mr. Scripture, 303; 
Mr. Chase, 325. 

Apples, _losses—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300, 
an; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. Sissons, 
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Apples, marketing of—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; Apples, wholesalers’ charges on—Mr. 


Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
306; Mr. Sissons, 501, 502. 

Apples, mixed farms, on—Mr. Scripture, 
299, 307; Mr. Cumming, 470; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387. 

Apples, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 145, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 167, 168, 192, 209, 212 to 214; 
Mr. Scripture, 299, 301, 308, 309; Mr. 
Chase, 312 to 317, 325 to 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 465; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 

Apples, orchard pests affecting—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 49, 50; Mr. Scripture, 303, 307. 

Apples, orchards, size of—Mr. Chase, 312; 
Mr. Sissons, 496, 500; Mr. Leitch, 534; 
Mr. Dewar, 1387. 

Apples, packages—Mr. Cunningham, 192; 
Mr. Scripture, 302, 309 to 311;, Mr. 
Cumming, 469; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497, 
500, 502 to 504; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 
1640, 1642. See also “ Barrels” under 
this heading. 

Apples, packing—Mr. Taylor, 38, 47, 48, 

; 03; Mr: Scripture, 303}-310; Mr. 
Chase, 326. 

Apples, picking costs—Mr. Scripture, 303; 
Mr. Chase, 327. 

Apples, producers’ price—Mr. Bulman, 62, 
63; Mr. Scripture, 301, 303, 307; Mr. 
Chase, 325 to 327; Mr. Cumming, 464, 
465, 468, 472, 473; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 
501; Mr. Dewar, 1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1637, 1638. 

Apples, production—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Cumming, 465; Mr. Leitch, 534, 535. 
Apples, products of—Mr. Scripture, 307; 

Mr. Cumming, 467. 

Apples, profits in distribution—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 303 to 305; Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Apples, qualities demanded by different 
markets—Mr. Bulman, 55, 56; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302, 309, 310; Mr. Chase, 325; Mr. 
Cumming, 467 to 469; Mr. Sissons, 499, 
500. 

Apples, quantity marketed—Mr. 
ming, 465, 469. 

Apples, rail rates on—Mr. Scripture, 299 
to 304, 308; Mr. Chase, 318, 319, 325 to 
327; Mr. Cumming, 465, 466, 469, 470; 
Mr. Sissons, 501, 502. 

Apples, spraying costs—Mr. Taylor, 47, 49; 
Mr. Scripture, 303; Mr. Cumming, 466; 
Mr. Leitch, 534; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Apples, spread in price of—Mr. Bulman, 
62; Mr. Scripture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. 
Sissons, 500 to 502; Mr. Newman, 1588. 

Apples, storage of—Mr. Sissons, 499. 

Apples, United States competition—Mr. 
Taylor, 52. 

Apples, varieties produced—Mr. Taylor, 
49, 50; Mr. Scripture, 302; Mr. Dewar, 
1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 1650. 

Apples, warehouses—Mr. Scripture, 307; 
Mr. Chase, 317 to 319. 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 468, 469. 


Cum- 


Ennes 303 to 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 


Apel yield per acre—Mr. Dewar, 1387, 

Australia embargo on—Mr. Bulman, 59, 

Australia, market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55, 60. 

Baskets for—Mr. Sissons, 496, 503, 504, 
ri Mr. Fairbairn, 1641, 1642, 1654 to 

British Columbia, industry—Mr. Taylor, 
37; Mr. Sissons, 499, 500. 

Baigish Columbia production—Mr. Taylor, 

Canned, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 149. 

Cherries—Mr. Sissons, 496, 497. 

China market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 54. 

Cold storage—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55, 58, 59; Mr. Sissons, 499; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1649. 

Consigned—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 301; Mr. Chase, 226; Mr. Sissons, 
496. 

Consumer price for—Mr. Taylor, 39, 43, 
45, 52, 53; Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 62, 63; 
Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Fairbairn, 1656 
to 1658. 

Control of distribution—Mr. Taylor, 44; 
Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Co-operative marketing—Mr. Taylor, 41, 
43, 51; Mr. Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 306, 307, 311; Mr. Chase, 312, 324, 
327; Mr. Sissons, 499, 501, 504; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647. 

Costs, British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 45, 
47; Mr. Bulman, 57; Exhibit No. 200, 
Pages 1888 to 1913. 

Domestic market for—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. 
Bulman, 63. 

France, market—Mr. Scripture, 299. 

Gluts in cities—Mr. Taylor, 39; Mr. Bul- 
man, 60; Mr. Sissons, 497, 499; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1646. 

Great Britain, market—Mr. Taylor, 52; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; 
My. Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 
to 314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 506. 

Growers assisted by experimental farms— 
Mr. Taylor, 48. 

Grower to retailer—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Growing a specialty—Mr. Leitch, 139; Mr. 
Scripture, 299, 307. 

Trrigation costs—Mr. Taylor, 47; Mr. Bul- 
man, 58, 60. 

Japan market—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Losses by distributors—Mr. Taylor, 39; 
Mr. Scripture, 302, 304. 

Losses by growers—Mr. Taylor, 388, 40; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 57; Mr. Scripture, 299, 
308; Mr. Chase, 314; Mr. Sissons, 496; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1637 to 1641. . 
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New Zealand market—Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Ocean rate on canned—Mr. Curry, 145; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 167. 

Oriental labour in industry—Mr. Taylor, 
54. 

Panama Canal Route for—Mr. Bulman, 
59. 

Pears, packing costs in B.C.—Mr. Taylor, 
38 


Pears affected by fire blight—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 49. 

Picking costs of—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 496; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1653. 

Pools—Mr. Bulman, 62. 

Precooling of—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1641, 1650. 

Producers’ price—Mr. Taylor, 43; Mr. Bul- 
man, 62, 63; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1656, 1657. 

Production—Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. 
Scripture, 301 to 303, 306; Mr. Sissons, 
496. 

Profits in growing—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 
Bulman, 59; Mr. Leitch, 139. 

Prunes—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Bul- 
man, 61; Mr. Scripture, 299 to 302; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1642 to 1651, 1656 to 1658; 
See also “Transportation” and “‘ Ap- 
ples.” 

Sales tax on—Mr. Taylor, 51. 

Scandinavia market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 

South Africa market—Mr. Taylor, 52; 
Mr. Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 
310. 

Spraying, costs of—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 
Sissons, 496. 

Strawberries, consigned from B.C—Mr. 
Taylor, 40. 

Strawberries, cost of producing—Mr. 
Dewar, 1388, 1390; Mr. Fairbairn 1651 
to 1653, 1658. 

Strawberries, market for—Mr. 
1389; Mr. Fairbairn, 1654, 1660. 

Strawberries, price of—Mr. Dewar, 1388, 
1389; Mr. Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Strawberries, United States competition— 
Mr. Taylor, 52. 

Strawberries, yield per acre—Mr. Dewar, 
1388; Mr. Fairbairn, 1651, 1654. 

Tariff on—Mr. Bulman, 60. 
Transportation costs of—Mr. Taylor, 51 
Mr. Scripture, 303; Mr. Sissons, 496. 
United States competition in—Mr. Taylor, 

AR Gils GP. 

United States market—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; 

Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 


Dewar, 


FURNESS WITHY LINES 


Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 74 to 76, 79, 85; 
Mr. Curry, 144, 149, 150; Mr. Nicoll, 154 
to 161; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 193, 
207, 221 to 223; Mr. Ledingham, 261; 
Mr. Chase, 324, 325; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 
to 1393, 1409. 


FUTURES 


Grain, trading in—Mr. Jackman, 707, 708 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATIONS 


Cause high costs—Mr. Edwards, 442. 


GLUTS. See under “ Fruit” and “ Markets.” 
GOVERNMENT. See also “Canada” and 


“ Canadian.” 

Agricultural surveys—See “ Surveys.” 

Aid to agriculture—Mr. Robinson, 140 to 
142, 179 to 182; Mr. Grant, 376, 392; Mr. 
Leitch, 516; Mr. Ste. Marie, 623, 624; 
Mr. Williams, 839; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 
1062, 1063. 

Aid to co-operative organizations—Mr. 
Bulman, 54; Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328; 
Mr. Grant, 411, 412, 417; Mrs. Mce- 
Naughton, 431; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. 
Spence, 815, 816; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr 
MacIntosh, 1793 to 1795. 

Canadian Mercantile Marine—See ‘Ship: 
ping’ under “ Transportation.” 

Cereal industries protest to—Mr. Cun: 
ningham, 203. 

Certified seed potatoes—Mr. Pirie, 956 
Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 13879, 1384; Mr 
Estey, 1429. 

District representatives—Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mr. Toupin, 456. 

Employees in Great Britain—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 301. 

Grain, seed advances—Mr. Bowman, GOVE 

Homestead policy—Mr. Spence, 797. 

Information on marketing—Mr. Leitch, 
103; Mr. Light, 328, 329, 332 to 340, 408 
to 410; Mr. Leitch, 516; Mr. Jackman, 
698, 700 to 705, 709; Mr. Hamilton, 
1036; Mr. Gagne, 1047, 1048; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1416; Mr. MacIntosh, 1792 to 
1795. 

Legislation re Agriculture—Mr. Leitch, 
139, 140, 516. 

Potato shippers, assistance to—Mr. Led- 
ingham, 262, 263, 265; Mr. Pirie, 944, 
946; Mr. Dewar, 1384; Mr. Hatfield, 
1408 to 1410. 

Relief to settlers—Mr. Spence, 847 to 849. 

Trade Commissioners—Mr. Hatfield, 1416, 
1417. 

Transportation, assistance to—Mr. Watts, 
270, 271; Mr. Chase, 318, 319. 


»| GRADING 


Apples—Mr. Scripture, 300 to 302, 306, 
309, 310. 

Benefits of—Mr. MacIntosh, 1794 to 1797. 

Butter—Mr. Bourbeau, 581 to 583, 588; 
re Spence, 816; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 

Cheese—Mr. Leitch, 186; Mr. Bourbeau, 
pk 583, 584, 588; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 
15: 

Cream—Mr. Leitch, 182; Mr. Henry, 547, 
550, 551; Mr. Bourbeau, 580 to 582, 584, 
587 ; Mr. Stonehouse, 593. 
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Eggs—Mr. Grant, 411 to 418; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 481; Mr. MacIntosh, 1797. 

Grain—Mr. Imrie, 1437, 1439, 1440, 1443. 

Hogs—Mr. McLean, 2438, 244. 

Potatoes—Mr. Estey, 1480. 

Poultry—Mr. Williams, 837, 838. 

Quality—See speéial heading. 


GRAIN 


Barley, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 
507 to 509; Mr. Newman, 1628. 

Barley, price of—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 683. 

pay, Production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 

Barley, yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 507 to 
509, 518; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1007; Mr. 
Newman, 1629. 

British Columbia, demand for—Mr. Bul- 
man, 63. 

Brokers—Mr. Cunningham, 195, 196; Mr. 
Watts, 279; See also “ Grain Exchange.” 

Cattle, for beef—Mr. Barton, 108; Mr. 
McLean, 236. 

Cereals, ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 
203, 204. 

Co-operative marketing of—Mr. King 
964; Mr. Hamilton, 1060. ; 

Corn, growing of—Mr. Spence, 805, 806, 
809, 810, 815. 

Cuba market for—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Elevators—Mr. Imrie, 1436, 1437 to 1441, 
1443; Mr. Blatchford, 1446. (See also 
“ Storage.” 

Elevator charges—Mr. Reid, 656, 660; Mr. 
Jackman, 707; Mr. Imrie, 1439. See 
also “Storage.” See also exhibit No. 
223, pages 1949 to 2193. 

Exchange as marketing agency—Mr. 
Grant, 401, 402, 413; Mr. Jackman, 705 
to 709. 

Exchange statistics—Mr. Grant, 401, 402. 

Feeding versus marketing—Mr. McLean, 
242; Mr. Spence, 806. 

Flax, price of—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Flax, production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1009, 1010. 

ae en per acre—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 

Flour, Domestic market—Mr. Cornell, 174 
to 176; Mr. Watts, 273, 274, 280, 284 to 
286, 292 to 295; Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Flour, Export market—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 
176; Mr. Watts, 269, 270 to 275, 279, 
280, 283 to 286; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290, 293 to 296: Mr. Watts, 297; Mr. 
Reid, 665, 666; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. 
Somerville, 1548, 1549. 

Hlour, grades of—See “ Domestic market 
Or.” 

Flour Millers’ Associations—Mr. Cornell, 
172; Mr. Watts, 269, 278, 279, 288. 

Flour, New York differential on—Mr. 
Curry, 146 to 148; Mr. Nicoll, 154, 155; 
Mr. Doherty, 161; Mr. Cunningham, 
165; Mr. Cornell, 172 to 175, 177, 178; 


Mr. Cunningham, 190, 191, 206, 215, 
220, 221: Mr. Watts, 1200: e202. 275, 
277, 278; Mr. Thompson, 289. 

Flour, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 1438, 
145 to 148; Mr. Doherty, 163; Mr. 
Cornell, 172 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 
185, 188, 190, 191, 196, 201, 203, 204, 
206, 211 to: 213, 215; 219 to 221; Mr. 
Watts, 269 to 272, 275, 276, 286; Mr. 
aoa 289, 292, 295; Mr. Watts, 

8. 

Flour, price of—Mr. Cornell, 175, 176, 279, 
280, 283 to 286, 288, 292 to 295, 297; 
Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Edwards, 446, 
447: Mr. Reid, 666, 667; Mr. Blatch- 
ford, 1447. 

Flour, rail rates on—Mr. Watts, 272 to 
274, 276, 282, 286; Mr. Thompson, 295, 
296; Mr. Watts, 298. 

Flour, United» States competition—Mr. 
Cornell, 174 to 176; Mr. Watts, 278, 279; 
Mr. Thompson, 289, 290, 295; Mr. 
Watts, 299. 

Flour, United States from Canadian wheat 
—Mr. Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290. 

Flour, United States, importation of—Mr. 
Watts, 278, 279. 

Futures, trading in—Mr. Jackman, 70%, 
708. 

Grading of—Mr. Imrie, 1437, 1439, 1440, 
1443. 

Great Britain market—Mr. Cunningham, 
106, 211, 212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; 
Mr. Reid, 650, 651. 

Growing necessary for pioneers—Mr. 
Grant, 382; Mr. Spence, 808, 809; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1035; Mr. Swanson, 1453. 

Lakes rates on—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1037, 1060; Mr. Imrie, 1432 
to 1434, 1438. 

Losses to growers—Mr. Leitch, 509 to 511; 
Mr. Reid, 660; Mr. King, 956. 

Marketing, early—Mr. Grant, 356; Mr. 
Imrie, 1432. 

Marketing versus feeding—Mr. McLean, 
242; Mr. Spence, 806. 

Milling in transit, rail rate—See “Flour, 
rail rates on.” 

Milling, profits—Mr. Sissons, 495. 

Mill products—Mr. Watts, 272 to 275, 
281, 284 to 286; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290, 295, 297; Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. 
Cumming, 475, 486, 487; Mr. Sissons, 
495; Mr. Leitch, 525 to 527; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 540, 541; Mr. Reid, 665 to 667; 
Mr. Benson, 893 to 895; Mr. Blatchford, 
1446, 1447. 

Mill products, export of—Mr. Watts, 272 
to 275, 281, 284, 285: Mr. Thompson, 
289, 290, 295, 297; Mr. Cumming, 540, 
541; Mr. Blatchford, 1446. 

Mill products, United States market for— 
Mr. Leitch, 526, 527. 

Millers’ purchases of—Mr. Watts, 279 to 
PSL SOAS 8 
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GRAIN—Con. 


Mixed, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 
508, 509. 

Mixed, price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Mixed, Yield per acre of—Mr. Leitch, 
508, 509. 

Oats, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 507 


to 509 

Oats, importation into Canada—Mr. 
Thompson, 293. 

Oats, price of—Mr. McLean, 241; Mr. 


Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Mr. Reid, 655; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1020, 1026. 

Oats, production—Mr. 
1008, 1010. : 

Oats, yield per acre—Mr. Grant, 360; Mr 
Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1007. 

Oatmeal, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 176. 

Ocean rates on—Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cornell, 174, 
176 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 192, 
193, 195 to 198, 201 to 204, 206, 210, 211 
to 213, 224; Mr. Watts, 269 to 272, 
275, 276, 286, 287, 289; Mr. Thompson, 
ete Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Swanson, 1451, 

Ontario, price of—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Watts, 280. 

Orient, tr ade with the—Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

Production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Profits in—Mr. McLean, 238; Mr. 
360, 366: Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Arkell, 35: Mr. Watts, 
Dae” do, 21Or Del ato 283, 290; Mr. 
Thompson, 295, 296; Mr. Light, 334: Mr. 
Cumming, 475, 485; Mr. Reid, 650, ‘651; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1037; Mr. Imrie, 1433 
to 1438, 1441; Mr. Blatchford, 1446 to 
1448; Mr, Swanson, 1451, 1452. 

Routes—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1439. 

Rye—Mr. Hamilton, 1009, 1010. 

Seed advances by Government—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1117. 

Storage of—Mr. Jackman, 707; Mr. Sly, 
761; Mr. Spence, 814. See also “ Hle- 
vators.” 

Swine, feed for—Mr. McLean, 242, 245, 
200, 291; Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 

Threshing costs—Mr. Grant, 855, 356; Mr. 
Edwards, 447; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 518, 
519; Mr. Reid, 655, 656; Mr. Amos, 
674, 675; Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1026. 

Trade, a national matter—Mr. Caldwell, 5. 

Trade, Royal Commission to inquire into—- 
Pages 2 to 6, 13, 87 to 90: Mr. Grant, 
402: Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Twine, binder—Mr. Grant, 355; Mr 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1026. 

United States competition—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 196; Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

United States market—Mr. Imrie, 1436; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1783. 

United States market for products—Mr. 
Leitch, 526, 527. 


Leitch, 508, 509; 
Amos, 683; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1006, 


Grant, 


GRAIN—Con. 


brie suitable for certain districts— 
Williams, 836, 837. 

Western Canada, principal crop in—Mr. 
Grant, 405, 406; Mr. Hamulton, 1006. 
Wheat, ‘Canadian PBoard—Mr. Watts, Pe 
273; Mr, Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 761; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1061; Mr. Imrie, 1435: 

Mr. Swanson, 1470. 

Wheat, Canadian milled in United States 
—Mr. Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290. See also “United States market 
for Grain.” 

Wheat, cost of producing—Mr. Grant, 347 
to 362, 365 to 368, 376, 399, 404, 405; 
Mr. Edwards, 438; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 
509; Mr. Reid, 650, 651, 654, 655, 658, 
661 to 663; Mr. Deachman, 934; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1016, 1026, 1027. 

Wheat, domestic market—Mr. Grant, 404; 
Mr. Imrie, 1437. 

Wheat, labour costs—Mr. Grant, 348, 349, 
358, 376, 399; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 509; 
Mr. Deachman, 934. 

Wheat, price of—Mr. Thompson, 291, 297; 
Mr. ‘Grant, 358, 396; Mr. Edwards, 438, 
446: Mr. ‘Cumming, 485; Mr. Leitch 
508, 509; Mr. Reid, 655, ‘660, 665, 666: 
Mr. Amos, 682, 683; Mr. Jackman, 692: 
Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. Williams, 818: Mr 
Benson, 896; Mr. Deachman, 934; Mr 
Hamilton, 1013 to 1015, 1020, 1026; Mr 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bradshaw, 1274 tc 
1277; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1435,, 1486, 1442; 
Mr. Blatchford, 1446, 1447; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1467, 1469, 1470; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1563 to 1508. 

Wheat, production—Mr. Grant, 410; Mr. 
Spence, 812, 813: Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1008, 1010, 1011; Mr. Imrie, 1482, 1441. 

Wheat, quality of Canadian—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1010, 1011. 

Wheat, screenings—Mr. Imrie, 1443; Mr. 
Blatchford, 1447. 

Wheat, seed—Mr. Grant, 351, 361; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655. 


Wheat, United States duty on—Mr. 
Thompson, 290; Mr. MacIntosh, 1782, 
1783. 


Wheat, yield per acre—Mr. Grant, 358, 
359; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Reid, 
656, 657, 660; Mr. Spence, 814; Mr 
Williams, 821: Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1007, 1028. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Bacon market—Mr, McLean, 241 to 243; 
Mr. Light, 337. 

Bacon, price of, in—Mr. Mclean, 227, 244 
to 246; Mr. Thompson, 292. 

Canadian Government employees in—Mr. 
Scripture, 301. 

Cargoes from—Mr. Curry, 154; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 223, 224; Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. 
Imrie, 1441, 1442; Mr. Swanson, 1468. 

Cattle embargo, remeyal of—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 11, 13, 14; Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 
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GREAT BRITAIN—Con. 


75; Mr. Curry, 153; Mr. McLean, 231; 
Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328, 339; 
Somerville, 1545, 1546. 

Cattle market—Mr. Grisdale, 20, 27 to 
29; Mr. Arkell, 30 to 32, 35; Mr. Camp- 
ell: 765, 69: fa: (47.49: Sly 84; 
Curry, 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
238, 239; Mr. Light, 329, 332, 333, 339; 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Cattle marketing expenses in—Mr. Arkell, 


32; Mr. Campbell, 77; Mr. Light, 329. 


331, 332, 338. 

Cattle, ports of discharge for—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22, 24, 26; Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 
82, 83; Mr. Light, 337; Mr. Somerville, 
1550. 

Cattle, regulations for importation of— 
Mr. Grisdale, 14; Mr. Curry, 144; Mr. 
McLean, 231; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; 
Mr. Grisdale, 1833 to 1836. 

Cattle, value of—Mr. Grisdale, 27, 28: 


Mr. 


Mr. 


HOGS. See under “ Live Stock.” 


HOPS 
Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 200. 


HORSES. See heading under “ Live Stock.” 
HOSPITALS 
Farms distant from—Mrs. McNaughton, 
424, 
HOURS. See under “ Labour.” 
HOUSES. See under “Farm.” 


HOUSEWORK 
Farm—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 430. 
HUDSON’S BAY 


Fellowship—Mr. Grant, 346, 374, 376. 
Grain, route for—Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1433, 


Mr. Arkell, 30, 32; Mr. McLean, 232, 1437, 1439. 
236 to 238; Mr. Light, 332, 335, 336. 
339, 340. ‘ IMPURITIES 
Egg market—Mr. McLean, 254; Mr. Mill products, in—Mr. Cumming, 487. 
Grant, 411. : 
Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul-}] MMIGRATION 


man, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. 


Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 to 
314, 326; Mr. Cummings, 465; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 500. 

Grain market—Mr. Cunningham, 196, 211, 
212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; Mr. Reid, 
650, 651. 

Preferential tariff—Mr. Safes, 626; Mr. 
Deachman, 924. 


HAIL 
Insurance—Mr. Grant, 358; Mr. Reid, 655; 
Mr. Williams, 818, 819, 825; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1011, 1026, 1031. 


China, from—Mr. Bulman, 54, 59. 

Farmers, not necessarily—Mr. Bulman, 58, 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Williams, 827. 

Needed—Mrs. McNaughton, 430, 431; Mr. 
Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807, 810; 


Mr. Deachman, 933; Mr. Hamilton, 
1038. 
Oriental—Mr. Bulman, 54, 59. See also 


“China” and “Japan.” 

Production, effect of, on—Mr. Leitch, 128; 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807; 
Mr. Deachman, 933; Mr. Houson, 1758. 


HAY IMPLEMENTS 
British Columbia demand for—Mr. Bul- See ‘Equipment’ under © Farm. 
man, 63. INCOME 


Cattle, for beef—Mr. Barton, 109. See 
also “ Feed.” 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Pirie, 955. 

Cuba market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 
683; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511, 516; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 


HEIFERS. See ‘Cattle’ under “ Live Stock.” 


HIDES 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Leitch, 92; Mr. Light, 
336; Mr. Ste. Marie, 607; Mr. King, 
956; Mr. Daoust, 1183 to 1185. 
HOMESTEAD POLICY 
Canadian Government—Mr. Spence, 797. 


- 


Farm—Mr. Leitch, 95; Mr. Grant, 364 to 
366, 370, 373, 374; Mr. Cumming, 476; 
Mr. Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
614 to 616, 621; Mr. Hamilton, 1026. 

Labour—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457 
to 460; Mr. Leitch, 524; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
606, 610, 613, 615, 616, 618; Mr. Gagne, 
1047. 

Labour, definition of—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 
124; Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459: 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 


Taxes—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Ward, 644; Mr. 
Spence, 812; Mr. Williams, 823. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


Saskatchewan—Mr. Edwards, 437 to 440, 
443, 444, 448; Mr. Williams, 827. 
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INDEX 
Crop, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 
Live stock, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 


611. 
Relative Prices—Mr. Grant, 398 to 401; 


Mr. Edwards, 447. 
INQUIRY 
Grain Trade—See special heading. 


Royal Commission—See special heading. 
Surveys—See special heading. 


IN SINK 
Definition of—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 


336. 
INSPECTION 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Grisdale, 15, 16; Myr. 
Hawken, 341. 
INSURANCE 
Buildings and Machinery—Mr. Grant, 


350; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Campbell, 72, 78, 84; 
Mr. Somerville, 1547; Mr. Fortin, 1778, 

Crop—Mr. King, 979, 980. 

Hail—Mr. Grant, 358; Mr. Reid, 655; 
Mr. Williams 818, 819, 825; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1011, 1026, 1031. 

Shipping—Mr. Cunningham, 223. 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
_ British North America Act guarantees— 
Mr. Cumming, 477, 478. 


INTEREST 
Farm investments, on—Mr. Leitch, 92, 
94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Barton, 108,410: 
Mr. Leitch, 125, 129, 1830; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 308; Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 354, 355, 
359, 360, 365, 366, 370, 373, 375; Mr. 
Toupin, 458, 459; Mr. Sissons 504; Mr. 
Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 
611, 626; Mr. Reid, 658, 662; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 819, 820, 824, 825; Mr. Dewar, 
1370. 
Taxes, on—Mr. Edwards, 434, 439. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mercantile Marine—Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 164, 165; Mr. Curry, 169 to 
We 
INVENTORY 
Farm—Mr. Grant, 364. 


INVESTMENTS. See heading under “Farm.” 


IRELAND 


Cattle of, compared with Canadian—Mr. 
Grisdale, 26. 


IRRIGATION— 


Fruit in British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 
47; Mr. Bulman, 58, 60. 4 


JAPAN 


Fruit market—Mr. Bulman, 60. 
Natives of in Canada—Mr. Bulman, 59. 


LABOUR : 

Cattle, beef, in production of—Mr. Leitch, 
92; Mr. Barton, 105, 106, 110, 111; Mr. 
Leitch, 124, 553. 

Cattle, dairy—Mr. Barton, 113; Mr. 
Leitch, 129, 130; Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. 
Sissons, 493; Mr. Leitch, 522, 529; Mr. 
Fortier, 568, 569; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 
593; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 
837. 

Farm contrasted with Civil Service—Mr. 
Fortier, 574. 

Farm, cost of—Mr. Edwards, 447; Mr. 
Cumming, 468; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
510, 512, 518, 531; Mr. Stonehouse, 
593, 594; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 625: Mr. 
Reid, 654 to 657; Mr. Amos, 674, 675, 
679; Mr. Spence, 806, 807, 812, 813; 
Mr. Williams, 819, 823, 883; Mr. Pirie, 
948, 949, 955, 956; Mr. Hamilton, 1026; 
Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1376, 1885; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1449; Mr. Newman, 1630, 1631. 

Farm, domestic—Mrs. McNaughton, 430. 


Farm, Experimental—Mr. Leitch, 104; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 625. 
Farm families—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 


Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 371, 375, 392 
to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 
428; Mr. Toupin, 459, 460, 511, 512, 
518; Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; 
Mr. Pirie, 955, 956; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 
1376, 1385. 

Farm, hours of—Mr. Leitch, 99, 100, 102, 
128; Mr. Grant, 352 to 354, 394, 396; 
Mr. Geitch, 511; 524, 536, 5387- “Nir 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Ste. Marie, 617, 
625; Mr. Hamilton, 1016; Mr. Houson, 
1758, 1759. 

Farm, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
507, 508, 512, 518, 531, 532, 534, 537. 
Farm, urban, contrasted with—Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 428, 442, 447; Mr. 
Hughes, 559, 560; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
569; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Amos, 
674, 679, 680; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Deachman, 931; Mr. Hamilton, 10167 
Farm, value of owner’s—Mr. Leitch, 92, 
94, 96, 97, 100 to 103; Mr. Barton, 104; 
Mr. Leitch,. 124, 125, 130; Mr. Grant, 
355 to 357, 394; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 511, 512, 518, 524, 531: Mr. 

Williams, 819. 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457, 
458 to 460; Mr. Leitch, 524 5 Mrs Sie 
Marie, 606, 610, 613, 615, 616, 618; Mr. 
Gagne, 1047. 

Income, definition of—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 
124; Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 

Oriental—Mr. Taylor, 54. 

Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 8}, 


82; Mr 
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LABOUR—Con. 


Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 212; Mr. 
Light, 331; Mr. Pinsonnault, 345, 346; 
Mr. Martell, 1087 to 1096. 

Value; how compupted—Mr. Leitch, 96, 
100; Mr. Grant, 352, 358, 394; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 441, 442; Mr. Leitch, 531. 

Wages set by Board—Mr. Bulman, 57, 58. 

Wheat, costs of—Mr. Grant, 348, 349, 358, 
376, 399; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 509; Mr. 
Deachman, 934. 


LAKE ROUTE. See heading under “Trans- 


portation.” 

LAMB. See under ‘Sheep’ under “ Live 
Stock.” 

LAND 
Acreage cultivated by one man—Mr. 


Grant, 405; Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Dewar, 
1320, 1371: 

Colonization of—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 433; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. See 
also “ Immigration.” 

Pasture, must be low priced—Mr. Barton, 
111; Mr. Leitch, 522, 523; Mr. New- 
man, 1623. 

Payments for—Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Sales of, for taxes—Mr. Edwards, 433 to 
436; Mr. Reid, 670. - 

Soldiers’ Settlement Board—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1020, 1021, 1029, 1030. 

Speculation in—Mr. Spence, 799, 804, 814; 
Mr. Williams, 838; Mr. King, 979; Mr. 
Bowman, 1116, 1117. 

Value of—Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Leitch, 
127) -128. 130, 137. to, 139; Mr. Grant, 
350, 351, 359, 362, 365, 367, 369, 370, 375; 
Mr. Edwards, 433; Mr. Sissons, 488, 489; 
Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 512, 522, 523; Mr. 
St. Marie, 613, 614; Mr. Reid, 658, 668 
to 672; Mr. Spence, 803, 804; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 818 to 820, 824, 825, 843; Mr. 
Pirie, 948, 956; Mr. Bowman, 1116, 1117, 
1147; Mr. Dewar, 1370, 1379, 1380; Mr. 
Hatfield, 1414; Mr. Newman, 1623; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1652. 


LEATHER 


Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 214, 215, 
217; Mr. Thompson, 297. 


LEGISLATION 
Agriculture, re—Mr. Leitch, 139, 140, 516. 
See also “ Government.” 


LIVE STOCK 


AssocIaTIonS—Mr. King, 966. 
Breepinc—Mr. Leitch, 101, 102, 139; Mr. 
Toupin, 455; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. 
Williams, 833, 834. 
Carte, BEEF 
Age of, for exporting—Mr. Campbell, 67. 
Agriculture needs—Mr. McLean, 227, 228. 


LIVE STOCK—Con. 

Attendants on board ship—Mr. Light, 329, 
331, 338. 

Beef, canned—Mr. Mclean, 235, 236. See 
also ‘Meats’ under this heading. 

Beef, chilled—Mr. Grisdale, 28; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 232, 233, 235 to 238, 249. See also 
‘Meats’ under this heading. ; 

Beef, chilled, ocean race on—Mr. Curry, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 192, 239. 

Beef, chilled, transportation of—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 237, 239. 

Beef, cold storage of—Mr. McLean, 233; 
Mr. Cumming, 483, 484. 

Beef, frozen—Mr. McLean, 229, 232, 235. 

Breeding of—Mr. McLean, 234, 236, 237; 
Mr. Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 835, 836, 
845, 846. 

Brokers of—Page 11; Mr. Campbell, 55, 
66, 71, 72, 74, 79, 80, 84; Mr. Curry, 
144, 150 to 152, 170, 171; Mr. Cunnine- 
ham, 204, 205, 207, 208: Mr. Mother- 
well, 328; Mr. Light, 338; Mr. Munro, 
373. See also “Shipping Brokers.” 

Buyers of, in Canada—Mr. Campbell, 75. 

Calves from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Canadian Government Mercantile Marine 
as carriers of—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 
85; Mr. Cunningham, 224, 225. 

Canadian, compared with Irish—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 26. 

Co-operative marketing of—Mr. Mother- 
well, 327, 328. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. 
Leitch, 91, 92, 101, 102; Mr. Barton, 
104 to 106, 108, 110; Mr. Leitch, 124; 
Mr. Light, 340; Mr. Grant, 380; Mr. 
Edwards, 442; Mr. Leitch, 532, 533. 

Cream from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Dairy cattle, from—Mr. Barton, 104, 106, 
107; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Depression in industry—Mr. McLean, 229, 
231; Mr. Leitch, 532; Mr. Williams, 839. 

Development of industry—Mr. Grisdale, 
28, 29; Mr. Arkell, 31, 35; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81, 84; Mr. Curry, 
144; 153; Mr Mclean, 227, 230, 231, 
234, 238. 

Domestic market for—Mr. McLean, 229, 
231; Mr. Light, 334. 

Embargo, removal of—Mr. Grisdale, 11, 
13, 14; Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 75; Mr. 
Curry, 153; 2 Mig, Mclean, 231: Mr. 
Motherwell, 327, 328, 339; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1545, 1546. 

Export, Canada must—Mr. McLean, 227, 
228. 

Facilities for handling in Canada—Mr. 
Somerville, 1545 to 1449. —~ 

Feed for—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 96, 101, 102; 
Mr. Barton, 104 to 110; Mr. McLean, 
235, 236; Mr. Light, 329; Mr. Leitch, 
533. 

Feeder trade in—Mr. Arkell, 31; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 231 to 234; Mr. Light, 329, 334, 
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LIVE STOCK—Con. 


335; Mr. Williams, 840. See also 
“Stores”? under this heading. 

Finishing of—Mr. McLean, 233, 234; Mr. 
Leitch, 533. 

Grain for—Mr. Burton, 108; Mr. McLean, 
236. 

Great Britain market—Mr. Grisdale, 20, 
27 to 29; Mr. Arkell, 30 to 32, 35; Mr. 
Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81, 84. Mr. 
Curry, 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
238, 239; Mr: Light! 329) 332, 333, 339); 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Heifers, price of compared with steers— 
Mr. McLean, 249; Mr, Light, 335. 

Hides from—-Mr. Leitch, 92; Mr. Light, 
336; Mr. Ste. Marie, 607; Mr. King, 956; 
Mr. Daoust, 1183 to 1185. 

Identification of—Mr. Grisdale, 16. 

In sink, definition of—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. 
Light, 336. 

Inspection of—Mr. Grisdale, 15, 16; Mr. 
Hawken, 341. 

Insurance on—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 84; 
Mr. Somerville, 1547; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 

Trish compared’ with Canadian—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 26. 

Labour in production of—Mr. Leitch, 92; 
Mr. Barton, 105, 106, 110, 111; Mr. 
Leitch, 124, 533. 

Labour building stalls on steamers—Mr. 
Campbell, 81, 82; Mr. Nicoll, 160; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 345, 346. 

Losses—Mr. Leitch, 92, 98; Mr. McLean, 
233; Mr. Light, 340; Mr. Edwards, 442; 
Mr. Leitch, 532; Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Marketing costs too high—Mr. Light, 339. 

Milk from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Mortality on board ship—Mr. Light, 330; 
Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Somerville, 
1546, 1549" 1550> Mr. Hortin, tage, tae 

Movement from Western to Eastern Can- 
ada—Mr. Arkell, 32, 34, 35; Mr. Bar- 
ton, 107, 110; “Mr, Mclean, 23a.) vin: 
Might, 329, 224, 335. 

Number available for export—Mr. Gris- 
dale; 14° Mr. Curry, 144) 5s) al i 
McLean, 232, 234, 235; Mr. Light, 339. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 142 to 145, 151 
to: 153°" Mr; Nicoll? 57, 160) tee lr 
Cunningham, 167; Mr. Curry, 170 to 
172; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 209 to 212, 
27, 224 Mi nicht 329) salle one Vin 
Hawken, 341; Mr. Somerville, 1546 to 
1548; Mr. Fortin, 1774, 1775. See also 
“Transportation of ” and “Ocean space 
for” under this heading. 

Ocean space for: Pages) 4, 10, {0 Mir 
Grisdale, 13; Mr. Arkell, 36; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 65, 66, 69 to 75, 78 to 80, 84; Mr. 
Curry, 142 to 14824150) tor 54 vir: 
Nicoll, 160, 161; Mr. Cunningham, 168, 
169; Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. Cunningham, 
224, 225; Mr. Motherwell, 327; Mr. 
Hawken, 341; Mr. Robb, 372, 373; Mr. 
Fortin, 1776. 
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Ocean space for, definition of —Mr. Arkell, 
33; Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. Light, 330; 
Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Pinsonnault, 
345. 

Offal value—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 
336. 

Pasture for—Mr. Barton, 111; Mr. Grant, 
380. 

Ports departure from Canada—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 75, 77, 
78; Mr. Curry, 151, 153, 171;. Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1546 to 1550. 

Ports of discharge in Great Britain—Mr.. 
Grisdale, 22, 24, 26; Mr. Campbell, 71, 
74, 82, 83; Mr. Light, 337; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1550. 

Price of—Mr. Edwards, 446, 447; Mr. 
Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. 

Production increase as result of new 
markets—Mr. Arkell, 35. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 93, 100, 102; Mr. 
Barton, 105, 107 to 110; Mr. McLean, 
237. 

Rail transportation of—Mr. Grisdale, 13, 
153) Mir. (Arkell;-32 33, oo. Mir. Camp- 
bell, 65, 70, 84; Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. 
Light, 329, 334, 335, 337; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1775. 

Regulations for importation into Great 
Britain—Mr. Grisdale, 14; Mr. Curry, 
144; Mr. McLean, 231; Mr. Hawken, 
340 to 342; Mr. Grisdale, 1833 to 1836. 

Roots for—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

St. Lawrence route for—Mr. Campbell, 77 
to 79; Mr. Curry, 153; Mr. Light, 336; 
Mire Harti, lace to lac. 

Selling expenses in Great Britain—Mr. 
Arkell, 32; Mr. Campbell, 77; Mr. Light, 
o20, Sol op2, aa5: 

Shrinkage in transportation—Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 

Silage for—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

South America, competition of—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 232, 236. 

Stalls on board ship—Mr. Campbell, 81, 
82; Mr. Curry, 148, 154; Mr. Light, 329 
to 331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. Martell, 
1087 to 1096. 

Steers, prices of compared with heifers— 
McLean, 249; Mr. Light, 335. 

Stores must be shipped from Canadian 
ports—Mr. Grisdale, 22. 

Stores, all cattle should be shipped as— 
Mr. Grisdale, 21; Mr. Campbell, 68, 69, 
81, 84; Mr. Hammell, 470, 471. 

Transportation of—Mr. Grisdale, 27 to 29; 
Mr. Arkell, 32; Mr. Campbell, 65 to 67, 
70, 72, 73, 77 to 79, 81 to 85; Mr. Curry, 
142 to 144; Mr. Light, 337; Mr. S. Som- 
erville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773 
See also “Rail” and “Ocean rates” 
under this heading. 

United States competition—Mr. Campbell, 
69, 70, 77, 78; Mr. Curry, 151, 153; Mr. 
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Cunningham, 225; Mr. McLean, 232, 
2338, 235; Mr. Light, 334, 335. 

United States market for—Mr. Campbell, 
68; Mr. McLean, 228 to 230, 232 to 235, 
238, 334; Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

Value of—Mr. Arkell, 33, 34; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 68, 84; Mr. Leitch, 192 Mr. 
Barton, 107, 108; Mr. McLean, 236, BBLS 
Mr. Light, 339, 340. 

Value of, in Great Britain—Mr. Grisdale, 
27, 28; Mr. Arkell, 30, 32; Mr. McLean 
232, 236 to 238; Mr. Light, 302, 33, 336, 
339, 340. 

yAteriiarians for—Mr. Grisdale, 17, 18. 

Wharfage on—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205; 
Mr. Light, 338. 

CatTTLE 

Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 

Carttie, Dairy 

Australia competitor in products—Mr. 
Leitch, 185; Mr. Ruddick, 1580. 

Beef cattle, from—Mr. Barton, 104, 106, 
107; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Breeding of—Mr. Barton, 106, 113 to 118; 
Mr. Leitch, 189; Mr. Toupin, 455, 457; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 538, 
539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622, 623. See also 
‘Breeding’ under “ Live Stock” gener- 
ally. 

Breeds of—Mr. Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. 
Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 836, 837. 
Butter, consumption in Canada—Mr. 

Fortier, 578. 

“Butter, export of—Mr. Cumming, 481; 
Mr. Fortier, 567 to 571; Mr. Bourbeau, 
587, 588; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012. 

Butter fat in milk—See ‘Cream’ under 
this heading. 

Butter, grading of—Mr. Bourbeau, 581 to 
583, 588; Mr. Spence, 816; Mr. Rud- 
dick, 1580 to 1585. 

Butter, imports of—Mr. Cumming, 481; 
Mr. Fortier, 569, 572; Mr. Stonehouse, 
600. 

Butter, manufacture of—Mr. Leitch, 97; 
Mr. Cumming, 473, 474; Mr. Henry, 
550, 551; Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 

Butter, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 143 
145, 148, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
166, 167, 192 to 194. 

Butter, oleomargarine, competition of— 
Mr. McLean, 256, 257, 260; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 481, 482; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 587; Mr. Stonehouse, 598 
to 600. 

Butter, oleomargarine in—Mr. McLean, 
256; Mr. Cumming, 482. 

Butter, pasteurization of—Mr. Bourbeau, 
580 to 582, 588. 

Butter, price of—Mr. McLean, 256, 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 481, 482; Mr. Fortier, 
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567, 572 to 574; Mr. Bourbeau, 583, 
588; Mr. Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 

Butter, production—Mr. Cumming, 483; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 580, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 

Butter, quality of—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Cumming, 483; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 579 to 582, 584, 587, 588 ; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1012; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 
to 1585. 

Calves from—Mr. ‘Toupin, 452; Mr. 
Leitch, 523, 524: Mr. Ste. Mane, 607, 
608; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Cheese bulletins—Mr. Leitch, 137. 

Cheese, competition in—Mr. Leitch, 135, 
136; Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Stonehouse, 
598; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 to 1585. 

Cheese, export of—Mr. Leitch, 135, 136; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 589, 590. 

Cheese, factory—Mr. Barton, 119, 121 to 
123; Mr. Leitch, 135 to 137, 539; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581, 584. 

Cheese, farm made—Mr. Barton, 122; Mr. 
Toupin, 463. 

Cheese, grading of—Mr. Leitch, 136; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581, 583, 584, 588; Mr. "Rud 
dick, 1580 to 1585. 

Cheese, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 145, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 162, 
163; Mr. Cunningham, 167, 193. 

Cheese, packages for—Mr. Bourbeau, 589, 
590. : 

Cheese, price of—Mr. Bourbeau, 579, 583, 
585, 586, 588, 590; Mr. Stonehouse, 595, 
596. 

Cheese, quality of—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 579, 581, 583. 584, 588 to 590; 
Mr. Ruddick, 1578, 1579. 

Cheese, skimmed milk—Mr. Bourbeau, 590. 

Co-operative organizations—Mr. Leitch, 
136 to 1388; Mr. Henry, 551; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 581; Mr. Stonehouse, "594 LOe59 4 
Mr. ‘Spence, 814 to 816. 

Cream, beef cattle, from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Cream, grading of-—Mr. Leitch, 1382; Mr. 
Henry, 547, 550, 551; Mr. Bourbeau, 
580 to 582, 584, 585, 587; Mr. Stone- 
house, 593. 

Cream, marketing of—Mr. Barton, 121 to 
123; Mr. Leitch, 187; Mr. Grant, 378, 
379; Mr. Leitch, 524, 525; Mr. Henry, 
547; Mr. Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 580; Mr. Spence, 814. 

Cream, percentage of in milk—Mr. 
Leitch, 129; Mr. Toupin, 461, 462. 

Cream production—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; 
Mr. Cumming, 474; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
568. 

Cream, quality of—Mr. Bourbeau, 584, 585, 
587 


Dairy Council, National, of Canada— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 591, 596, 597. 

Deflation in value—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. 
Sissons, 493 to 495; Mr. Leitch, 522. 
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Danish competition—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Fortier, 570; Mr. Bourbeau, 571, 584, 
585; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 1585. 

Feeding of—Mr. Barton, 113, 118 to 121; 
Mr. Leitch, 180, 131; Mr. Thompsou 
295; Mr. Grant, 375; Mr. Toupin, 449, 
451 to 454, 457, 463, 464; Mr. Cumming, 
474, 475; Mr. Sissons, 498; Mr. Leitch, 
5221525, 526. Mir. Hortier: sos. vir 
Stonehouse, 592, 597; Mr. Spenee, 809; 
Mr. Newman, 1628, 1624. 

Index, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Labour—Mr. Barton, 113; Mr. Leitch, 
129, 130; Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. Sissons, 
493; Mr. Leitch, 522, 529; Mr. Fortier, 
568, 569; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 593; Mr. 
Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 837. 

Losses—Mr. Leitch, 131, 186; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 473; Mr. Sissons, 4938, 495; Mr. 
Leitch, 528; Mr. Hughes, 558; Mr. For- 
tier, 568; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Marketing, co-operative—Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Williams, 840. 

Milk, beef cattle, from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Milk, bottles for—Mr. Leitch, 132; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544, 548, 549; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 555 to 558. 

Milk, butter fat in—See ‘Cream’ under 
this heading. 

Milk, cheese from skimmed—Mr. 
beau, 590. 

Milk, competition in selling—Mr. Barton, 
123; Mr. Leitch, 133; Mr. Hughes, 557, 
561, 564. 

Milk, costs of production—Mr. Barton, 
112, 119, 120, 121, 123; Mr. Leitch, 129, 
130 to 132, 137; Mr. Toupin, 461; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Leitch, 522, 525, 528, 
538; Mr. Henry, 552; Mr. Hughes, 558, 
565; Mr. Fortier, 568; Mr. Stonehouse, 
591; Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624, 1626. 


Bour- 


Milk, cream in—Mr. Leitch, 129; Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462. 
Milk, distribution of—Mr. Barton, 120, 


123; Mr: Leitch, 132, 133; Mr. Toupin, 
461; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Leitch, 
524, 5389; Mr. Henry, 543 to 550; Mr. 
Hughes, 553, 555, 557 to 563; Mr. For- 
tier, 566. 

Milk, hogs, for—Mr. McLean, 243; Mr. 
Toupin, 451; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Milk, oleomargarine, in—Mr, McLean, 256. 

Milk, pasteurization of—Mr. Sissons, 492; 
Mr. Henry, 544, 545, 547; Mr. Hughes, 
np257005% 

Milk, price of—Mr. Leitch, 99; Mr. Bar- 
ton, 120, 123; Mr. Leitch, 130, 132, 136, 
137; Mr. Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Sissons, 
492 to 494; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 525, 529; 
Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 549, 551; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 553, BBT7, 558, 560 to 
565; Mr. Fortier, 566, 567, B71; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 600. 
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Milk, price of, spread in—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493; Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 
549; Mr. Hughes, 5538, 557, 558. 

Milk, production—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Toupin, 447, 450, 451, 461, 462; Mr. 
Leitch, 523 to 525; Mr. Fortier, agiB= 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 621; Mr. Ruddick, 
1579; Mr. Newman, 1624 to 1626. 

Milk, quality—Mr. Leitch, 184; Mr. Tou- 
pin, 461, 462; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. 
Hughes, 552; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. 
Newman, 1624, 1625. 

Milk, Transportation costs—Mr. Leitch, 
132; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Henry, 
543, 544, 546; Mr. Hughes, 558, 559, 
564 to 566. 

New Zealand, competition of, in pro- 
ducts—Mr. Leitch, 135, 1386; Mr. Fortier, 
Sle o¢2- Mie Bourbeau, 583: Mr. Rud- 
dick, 1578 to 1580. 

Nova Scotia—Mr. Cumming, 473. 

Ontario—Mr. Barton, 112; Mr. Leitch, 129. 

Pasture for—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. Toupin, 
451, 455; Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Spence, 
809. 

Price of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607, 609; 
Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Products, cold storage of—Mr. Bourbeau, 
583, 584, 589; Mr. Stonehouse, 596, 507. 

Products, companies distributing—Mr. 
Sissons, 492, 493; Mr. Henry, 543, 549, 
550: Mr. Hughes, 552, 563, 564. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 130, 131, 136; Mr. 
Toupin, 462; Mr. Ste. Marie. 621... ° 
Pure Bred—Mr. Grant, 375, 378, 379; Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Cumming, 474; 
Mr. Sissons, 493; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622 

to 624. 

Quebec—Mr. Barton, 104, 112; Mr. For- 
tier, 567; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Record of ’ performance—Mr. Barton, 113, 
115, 118, 119; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 525; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 623; Mr. Newman, 
1623, 1624. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 

Serub stock—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115, 117; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 538, 
539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 608, 609, 621 to 
624: Mr. Williams, 837; Mr. Gagne, 
1044. 

Specialization in—Mr. Barton, 112, 113; 
Mr. Leitch, 131, 132; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
621; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Testing of—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115, 118, 
119; Mr. Leitch, 189; Mr. Grant, 375, 
378: Mr. Toupin, 457, 461, 463; Mr. 
Spence, 809: Mr. Williams, 837; Mr 
Gagne, 1044, 1050. 

Western Canada—Mr. McLean, 243; Mr 
Hamilton, 1012. 


Co-oPERATIVE MARKETING. 


Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Williams, 840. 


Cost or. PropuciInc IN ONTarI0. 


Mr. Leitch, 91, 92, 96. 
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DEFLATION IN VALUE. 
Mr. Leitch, 92; 93, 100, 101, 131; Mr. 
Grant, 378; Mr. Sissons, 493 to 495; 
Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Reid, 663, 664. 


DEPRECIATION. 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 605 to 609. 


FEED FOR. 
Mis Geiteh: 925-93: 96, 101, 102; Mr. 
Thompson, 295; Mr. Toupin, 452. 


Hoes 


Bacon, curing of—Mr. McLean, 242; Mr 
Hamilton, 1016. 

Bacon, Canada, Price in—Mr. McLean, 
227, 244 to 246: Mr. Thompson, 292. 
Bacon, Great Britain market for—Mr. 
McLean, 241 to 243; Mr. Light, 337. 
Bacon, Great Britain, price in—Mr. Mc- 
Teen, 227, 244 to 246; Mr. Thompson, 

292. 

Breeding, better, necessary—Mr. McLean, 
241; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 


* 1034. 
Denmark, competition of—Mr. McLean. 
241 to 248. 


Export trade—Mr. McLean, 241 to 243. 

Feed for—Mr. Barton, 120 to 122, 137; 
Mr. McLean, 242 to 244, 250, 251; Mr. 
Thompson, 290, 291; Mr. Scrinture, 301; 
Mr. Toupin, 449, 451, 452; Mr. Leitch, 
530, 5381; Mr. Spence, 809. 

* Grading of—Mr. McLean, 248, 244. 

Grain for—Mr. McLean, 242, 243, 250, 
291: Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 

Milk for—Mr. McLean, 243; Mr. Toupin. 
451; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Pork, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 529 
to 531. 

Pork from United States in Canada—Mr. 
McLean, 250; Mr. Light, 337. 

Price of—Mr. McLean, 227, 237, 244, 250, 
251; Mr. Thompson, 293; Mr. Leitch, 
530; Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 
1020. 

Production in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 449, 
451. 

Products of—Mr. McLean, 246. 

Profits on products—Mr. McLean, 244, 
245: Mr. Light, 337; Mr. Leitch, 530. 
Type demanded—Mr. McLean, 241 to 

PAS 25 25. 

United States packed in Canada—Mr. 

McLean, 250; Mr. Light, 337. 


Horsss. 
Breeding of—Mr. Williams, 834 to 836 
Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 
Depreciation—Mr. Grant, 354; Mr. Henry, 
546, 547; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 
Feed for—Mr. Grant, 354, 361; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1026. 
Tractors compared with—Mr. Grant, 360, 
361. 
Value—Mr. Grant, 354, 360, 361; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Henry, 546, 547: 
3—aa2} : 
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Mr. Williams, 834, 835, 838; Mr. Deach- 


man, 915: Mr. Hamilton, 1011; Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 
Meats. 
British Columbia demand for—Mr. Bul- 
man, 63. 


Canned, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 149; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157. 
Dressed—Mr. McLean, 228. 
Pacxine Hovuszgs. 
Agreement on prices—Mr. McLean, 240, 
246 to 249. 
OTe Houses—Mr. McLean, 227, 231, 


Competition between—McLean, 227, 239, 


Development of industry—Mr. McLean, 
226, 246 to 248. 


Pionner Inpustry. 
‘Western Canada—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 


Price. 
Market determines—Mr. ‘McLean, 227, 
231, 240, 249. 
Producers’—Mr. Grant, 365, 369, 374, 379. 


Propucts ; 

Competition in sales of—Mr. McLean, 
247, 248. 

Distribution of—Mr. McLean, 247, 248. 

Prices—Mr. Mclean, 227, 231, 240, 246 to 
249; Mr. Grant, 374. 

Prices, cause of high—Mr. McLean, 246 
to 248. 


SHEEP 

Canada, in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Feeding of—Mr. Cumming, 483 to 485. 

Lamb, cold storage—Mr. McLean, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, export of—Mr. McLean, 251, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, importation of—Mr. McLean, 251, 
252; Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, market gluts of—Mr. McLean, 251. 

Lamb, price of—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Lamb, rail rate on—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Lamb, United States duty on—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 251, 252. 

Price of—Mr. Amos, 683. 

Profits—Mr. Cumming, 483 

Tariff, effect of—Mr. Cumming 485, 486. 

Weed destroyers—Mr. Grant, 382, 383. 

Wharifage on—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205. 

Wool and its products—Mr. Cumming, 
488, 485 to 487; Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. 
Sparks, 851; Mr. Hamilton, 1018, 1019, 
1021 to 1023. 


Unitep States Market For—Mr. Deach- 
man, 928, 929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 


LIVING 


Cost of farmers—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 100; 
Mr. Grant, 376; Mrs. McNaughton, 
426; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Sissons, 
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494; Mr. Leitch, 510° to 5125 
Gagne, 1045. 
Cost of, sets wage scale—Mr. Edwards, 


Mr. 


445. 

Standard of—Mr. Grant, 419, 420; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Bowman, 1142, 
1143; See also “Social Status.” 

LOSSES 


Apples—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300; Mr. 
Cumming, 465; Mr. Sissons, 501. 

Cattle, Beef—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 97 to 
100; Mr. McLean, 233; Mr. Light, 340; 
Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Leitch, 532; 
Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Leitch, 131, 136; Mr. 
Cumming, 473; Mr. Sissons, 498, 495; 
Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. Hughes, 558; Mr. 
Fortier, 568; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38 to 40; Mr. Bulman, 
56, 57; Mr. Scripture, 299, 308; Mr. 
Chase, 314; Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1687 to 1641. 

Grain—Mr. Leitch, 509 to 511; Mr. Reid, 
660; Mr. King, 956. 

Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 315, 322; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 476; Mr. Leitch, 510; Mr. Pirie, 
945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 

Shipping—Mr. Curry, 147; Mr. Nicoll, 
160; Mr. Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Curry, 
171, 172; Mr. Doherty, 176; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 192; 200; 201, -203, 210, 212% 
215, 217, 221, 223, 225; Mr. Ledingham, 
2bas 292) 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
Shipping Agents—Mr. Cornell, 173, 178. 


McCLEAN-KENNEDY 


Shipping Line—Mr. Campbell, 85; Mr. 
Cunningham, 189, 190, 195. 


MACHINERY. See “Farm Equipment.” 


MAINE, U.S.A. 
Taxes—Mr. Pirie, 954. 


MANAGEMENT 


Farm—Mr. Grant, 356,- 357, 363, 366, 371; 
Mr. Leitch, 509, 510. 


MANITOBA 

Cattle, Beef, 
Grant, 380. 

Costs of production—Mr. Leitch, 87; Mr. 
Grant, 350. 

Farm income—Mr. Grant, 364 to 367, 370, 
374. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Grant, 366, 369, 374, 
378, 380, 882, 405 to 407. 

Taxes—Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 368, 379, 404. 


MANUFACTURE 


Butter—Mr. Leitch, 97; Mr. Cumming, 
473, 474; Mr. Henry, 550, 551; Mr. 


cost of producing—Mr. 
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Fortier, 577; Mr. Bourbeau, 586; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012 to 1015. 

Cheese—Mr. Barton, 119, 121 to 123; Mr. 
Leitch, 135 toviea.. Mr: Toupin, 463; 
Mr. Leitch, 5389; Mr. Bourbeau, 581, 
584. 

Oleomargarine—Mr. McLean, 255 to 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 479 to 482; Mr. Fortier, 
577, 578; Mir: Bourbeau, 587-1 Mr: 
Stonehouse, 598 to 600. 

Regulation of—Mr. Grant, 410, 411. 


MAPLE. See under “Forest Products.” 


MARINE 


Canadian Government Mercantile—See 
‘Shipping’ under “ Transportation.” 


MARKET 


Australia fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55, 60. 

Credit prevents glutting—Mr. King, 937. 

China fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52: Mr. Bul- 
man, 54. 

Cold storage controls—Mr. Bulman, 55, 
59; Mr. Grant, 416, 418; Mr. Stone- 
house, 596. 

Cream—Mr. Barton, 121 to 123; Mr. 
Leitch, 187; Mr. Grant, 378, 379; Mr. 
Leitch, 524, 525; Mr. Henry, 547; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Bourbeau, 580; 
Mr. Spence, 814. 

Cuba, grain—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. . 

Cuba hay—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Cuba votato—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase, 314, 315; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 138838; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393 to 
1407, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1420 to 1424. 

Domestic butter—Mr. Cumming, 481; Mr. 
Fortier, 569, 572, 578; Mr. Stonehouse, 
600. 

Domestic cattle—Mr. McLean, 229, 231: 
Mr. Light, 334. 
Domestic egg—Mr. McLean, Mr. 

Grant, 412. 

Domestic flour—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 178; 
Mr. Watts, 273, 274, 280, 284 to 286, 292 
to 295; Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Domestic fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. Bul- 
man, 63; Mr. Scripture, 300, 302, 303; 
we Chase, 325, 326; Mr. Sissons, 499, 
503. 

Domestic general—Mr. Cumming, 476 to 
478, 486. 

Domestic grain—See under “ Grain.” 
Domestic lamb—Mr. McLean, 251, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 
Domestic potato—Mr. 
1384; Mr. Estey, 1430. 
Export butter—Mr. Cumming, 481; Mr. 
Fortier, 567 to 571; Mr. Bourbeau, 4S7, 
588; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. Hamil- 

ton, 1012. 


253 ; 


Dewar, 1381 to 
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MARKET—Con. MARKETING 


Export cheese—Mr. Leitch, 1385, 136; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 589, 590. 

Export flour—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 176; 
Mr. Watts, 270 to 275, 279, 280, 28% to 
286; Mr. ‘Thompson, 289, 290, 293 to 
296 : Mr: Watts) 297; Mr. Reid, 665, 
666; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Somervilie, 
1548, 1549. 

Export lamb—Mr. McLean, 251, 252; Mr. 
Cumming, 483. 

Export pork—Mr. McLean, 241 to 248. 

French fruit—Mr. Scripture, 299. 

Grain products—Mr. Watts, 272, 273; Mr. 
Leitch, 526, 527. 

Great Britain, bacon—Mr. McLean, 241 
to 243; Mr. Light, 337. 

Great Britain, cattle—Mr. Grisdale, 20, 27 
foe 29) Mire Arkell: 30 or 327630; Mor. 
Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81,-84; Mr. 
Curry, 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
25h}, PRS Wile, Ibifelouy, CPO eRPL GER BRINE 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Great Britain, eggs—Mr. 

‘ Mr. Grant, 411. 

Great Britain, fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. 
Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 to 
314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 500. 

Great Britain, grain—Mr. Cunningham, 
196, 211, 212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; 
Mr. Reid, 65 0, 651. 

Japan, fruit—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Milk—Mr. Barton, 120, 123; Mr. Leitch, 
132, 183; Mr. Toupin, 461; Mr. Sissons, 
492, 494; Mr. Leitch, 524, 539; Mr. 
Henry, 543 to 550; Mr. Hughes, 553, 555, 
557 to 563; Mr. Fortier, 566. 

New Zealand, fruit—Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Orient grain—Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

Scandinavian fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 

South Africa fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 310. 

Strawberry—Mr,. Dewar, 1389; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1654, 1660. 

United States cattl—Mr. Campbell, 68; 
Mr. McLean, 228 to 230, 232 to 235, 238, 
334; Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

United States egg—Mr. McLean, 254; Mr. 
Grant, 411, 412. 

United States flour—Mr. Watts, 278, 279. 

United States fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 

United States grain—Mr. Leitch, 526, 527; 

_ Mr. Imrie, 1436; Mr. MacIntosh, 1783. 

United States live stock—Mr. Deachman, 
928, 929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 

United States potato—Mr. Cunningham, 
169; Mr. Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
944, 947; Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1425, 
1428. : 

West Indies potato—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 


McLean, 254; 


Advertising of farm products—Mr. Bar- 
ton, 122; Mr. Hughes, 553, 554. 

Agenda—Pages 8, 421. 

Apples—See under “ Fruit.” 

Canadian system—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
305; Mr. Grant, 408, 410, 411; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 501, 502. 

Capital provided by banks—Mr. Jack- 
man, 706, 707. 

Cattle costs—Mr. Arkell, 32; Mr. Camp- 
oa Us IMbes Indo 329, ai 332, 338, 

Co-operative—Mr. Taylor, 41, 43, 51; Mr. 
Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scripture, 306, 307, 
Sill 2 IWibe. Chase, 312, 324, 327; Mr. King, 
964; Mr. Hamilton, 1060; "Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647; Mr. MaclIn- 
tosh, 1781 to 1801. 

Co-operative egg—Mr. Grant, 411 to 413; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 431. 

Co-operative live stock—Mr. Motherwell, 
327, 328; Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 840. 

Co-operative potato—Mr. Chase, 322; 
Mr. Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 1377 
to 1381, 1383: Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1421, 1427. 

Horie orain—Mr. Grant, 356; Mr. Imrie, 
1 

Economies of—Mr. Grant, 398, 401, 402; 
Mr. Toupin, 457, 460; Mr. Leitch, 514, 
515, 539, 540; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. 
Bowman, 1118 fo 120, 

Fruit—See under “ Fruit.” 

Government information on—Mr. Leitch, 
103; Mr. Light, 328, 329, 332 to 340, 408 
to 410; Mr. Leitch, 516; Mr. Jackman, 
698, 700 to 705, 709; "Mr. Hamilton, 
1036; Mr. Gagne, 1047, 1048; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1416; Mr. MacIntosh, 1792 to 1795. 

Grain exchange—Mr. Grant, 401, 402, 413; 
Mr. Jackman, 705 to 709. 

Grain versus feeding—Mr. McLean, 242; 
Mr. Spence, 806. 

Producer must understand—Mr. Leitch, 
108, 514 to 516; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1440. 

United States aid to—Mr. Grant, ‘408. 


MEATS. See heading under “Live Stock.” 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Canadian Government—See under ‘ Ship- 
ping’ under “ Transportation.” 


MIDDLEMEN 


Co-operative organizations eliminate—Mz:. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 414; Mr. King, 
964. 


MILK 

See “Cattle” under “Live Stock.” 
MILLERS 

Associations—Mr. Cornell, 172; Mr. 


Watts, 269, 278, 279, 288. See also 
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MILLERS—Con. 
“Combines” and ‘“ Companies”. 
Grain purchases—Mr. Watts, 279 to 281, 
283. 
Profits—Mr. Sissons, 495. 
Rail rates for—See ‘ Flour’ under “Grain.” 


MORALE 
Farmers—Mr. Williams, 828. 


MORTALITY 
Cattle on board ship—Mr. Light, 330; Mr. 
Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Somerville, 1546, 
1549, 1550; Mr. Fortin, 17738, 1774. 


MUNSON LINES 
Shipping—Mr. Chase, 320. 


NATIONAL 


Dairy Council of Canada—Mr. Stonehouse, 
591, 596, 597. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mixed farming—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; Mr. 
Pirie, 954, 955. 

Potato combine—Mr. Ledingham, 264 to 
266, 268; Mr. Chase, 321, 322; Mr. Pirie, 
943 to 945, 951, 953; Mr. Dewar, 1381, 
1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1410; Mr. Estey, 
1421, 1422, 1426, 1427, 1429 to 1481. 

Potato shippers—Mr. Ledingham, 261, 264 
to 266; Mr. Chase, 321; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 1390 to 1392; 
Mr. Estey, 1421, 1431. 

Taxes—Mr. Pirie, 956. 


NEW YORK 
Differential—See ‘Flour’ under “ Grain” 
and ‘Shipping’ under “ Transportation.” 


NEW ZEALAND 

Cheese, competition of—Mr. Ruddick, 1578 
to 1580. 

Dairy products generally, competition of 
—Mr. Leitch, 135, 186; Mr. Fortier, 571, 
572; Mr. Bourbeau, 583; Mr. Ruddick, 
1580. 

Fruit market—Mr. Bulman, 55. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Cattle—Mr. Cumming, 473. 
Coal—Mr. Cumming, 476 to 479. 
Taxes—Mr. Cumming, 478. 


OLEOMARGARINE 

Butter m—Mr. McLean, 256; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 482. 

Butter, competitor of Mr. McLean, 256, 
257, 260; Mr. Cumming, 481, 482; Mr. 
Fortier, 577, 578; Mr. Bourbeau, 587; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 598 to 600. 

Manufacture of—Mr. McLean, 255 to 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 479 to 482. 

Milk in—Mr. McLean, 256. 


ONTARIO 


Agricultural College accounting system— 
Mr. Leitch, 91, 139. : 
Agricultural College surveys—Mr. Leitch, 

91, 92. 

Cattle, beef, cost of producing—Mr. 
Leitch, 91, 92, 101, 102; Mr. Barton, 108, 
110; Mr. Leitch, 124, 532, 533. 

Cattle, beef, losses—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 97 
to 100. 

Cattle, dairy—Mr. Mr. 
Leitch, 129. 

Costs of Production—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92. 
Farm labour—Mr. Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
507, 508, 512) BIS) Sel, Sac, padsoar. 

Farm supplies—Mr. Leitch, 97 to 101. 

Farming methods—Mr. Leitch, 104. 


Barton, 112; 


Grain, price of—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Watts, 280. 
Live stock, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 


91, 92, 96. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Leitch, 96, 100; Mr. 
Barton, 121; Mr. Leitch, 124, 131, 137; 
Mr. Sissons, 487, 495, 519; Mr. Houson, 
1754. 

Taxes—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Sissons, 503; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1492; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 
1661, 1662. 


ORCHARD 


Pests in British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 
48 to 50; Mr. Bulman, 56, 59. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural, notified of Committee meet- 
ings—Page 12. 
Co-operative—See 

tive.” 


ORIENT 
Grain market—Mr. Imrie, 1442; See also 
~Ching 7 and “Japan,? 
Natives of—See “Immigration” and “La- 
bour.” 


PACKAGES 


Apple—See under “ Fruit.” 

Baskets—See under “ Fruit.” 

Cheese—See heading ‘Cheese’ 
“Live Stock.” 

Potatoes—See heading “ Potatoes.” 


PACKING HOUSES 


Agreement on prices—Mr. McLean, 240, 
246 to 249. 

Sanne houses—Mr. McLean, 227, 231, 
As 0 


Competition between—Mr. McLean, 227, 
239, 240. 

Development of industry—Mr. Mclean, 
226, 246 to 248. 


PANAMA CANAL 
Fruit route—Mr. Bulman, 59. 


heading ‘“ Co-opera- 


under 
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PASTEURIZATION 
Butter—Mr. Bourbeau, 580 to 582, 588. 
Milk—Mr. Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544, 
545, 547; Mr. Hughes, 552, 565. 


PASTURE 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Barton, 111; Mr. Grant, 
380. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. Tou- 
pin, 451, 455; Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. 
Spence, 809. 

Land must be low priced—Mr. Barton, 
111; Mr. Leitch, 522, 523; Mr. Newman, 
1623. 


PIONEER INDUSTRIES 
Western Canada—Mr. Grant, 382; Mr. 
Spence, 808, 809; Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 
1035; Mr. Swanson, 1453. 


POOLS 
Co-operative price—Mr. Grant, 416. 
Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 62. 


POPULATION 


Distribution of—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1005. 


POTATOES 


Chartered steamers for—Mr. Cunningham, 
221; Mr. Ledingham, 262, 264, 265, 268; 
Mir @hase, 314,315, 321. Mr. Pirie. 
943, 944; Mr. Hatfield, 1393, 1395, 1396, 
1398, 1399, 1411, 1414; Mr. Estey, 1420, 
1422, 1423, 1426. 

Combine, Cuba—Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 947, 
951; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 1384; Mr. Hat- 
field, 13893 to 1396; Mr. Estey, 1425. 

Combine, New Brunswick—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 264 to 266, 268; Mr. Chase, 321, 
322: Mr. Pirte, 943 to 945, 951, 953; 
Mr. Dewar, 1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 
1410; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1422, 1426, 1427, 
1429 to 1431. 

Competition between shippers—Mr. Pirie, 
952 to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1379; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1410, 1411, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1421. 
1423, 1424, 1426 to 1428. 

Co-operative marketing—Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 
to 1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; 
Estey, 1421, 1427. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509, 
517; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 956; Mr. 
Dewar, 1368 to 1378, 1380, 1385, 1386; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1414; Mr. Newman, 1629. 

Cuba, duty on—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. Pirie, 
952; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Estey, 
1425, 1427. 

Cuba market—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase 314, 315; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 
1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393 to 1407, 
1419; Mr. Estey, 1420. 

Cuba price—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. 
Pirie, 952: Mr. Dewar, 1383; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1393, 1395 to 1402, 1404, 1405, 1407, 


Amos, 684; Mr. 


Bere 
BG 
Mr. 
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1408, 1410, 
1426, 1429. 

Cuba, return cargoes from—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1412, 1417, 1418. 

Domestic market—Mr. 
1384; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Export trade development—Mr. Leding- 
hemi 263)— 2646 

Government assistance to shippers—Mr. 
Ledingham, 262, 263, 265; Mr. Pirie, 
944, 946; Mr. Dewar, 1384; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1408 to 1410. 

Grading of—Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Growers’ losses—Mr. Chase, 315, 322; M:. 
Cumming, 476; Mr. Leitch, 510; Mr. 
Pirie, 945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 

Growers’ price—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; 
Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Pirie, 945, 947, 950 
to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1377, 1378, 
1386; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1396 to 1405, 
1407, 1411; Mr. Estey, 1424, 1425, 1427 
to 14380. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 169, 
221: Mr. Ledingham, 262, 264, 267, 268; 
Mr. Chase, 314, 315, 317, 319, 320, 322 
to 324; Mr. Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 
1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407, 1419, 1420; Mr. 
Estey, 1429. 

Ocean rates, competition in—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 221, 222; Mr. Ledingham, 263 
to 268; Mr. Chase, 314. 

Packages for—Mr. Chase, 317, 320; Mr. 
Pirie, 952, 954; Mr. Dewar, 1375 to 1377; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1396, 1398 to 1401, 
1403; Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch 511; Mr. Pirie, 
954; Mr. Dewar, 1378; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Chase, 318 to 320, 323. 
324; Mr. Pirie, 951, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 
ea 1407, 1415, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1429. 
1430. 

Railway cars for—Mr. Hatfield, 1419; Mr. 
Estey, 1429. 

Railway sidings—Mr. Hatfield, 1420; Mr. 
Estey, 1426. 

Seed, Government certified—Mr. Pirie, 
956; Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 1379, 1384; 
Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Shippers in New Brunswick—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261, 264 to 266: Mr. Chase, 321; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 
1390 to 13892; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1431. 

Shipping through United States ports--- 

Mr. Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 944, 947; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 13896, 1412 to 1414. 

Specialized product of Maritime Prov- 
inces—Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 267; Mr. Chase, 315. 

Steamers for—Mr. Cunningham, 222, 223; 
Mr. Chase, 320. 

Storage of—Mr. Dewar, 1376, 1382, 1383; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1407; Mr. Estey. 
1428. 

Terminal charges on—Mr. Chase, 318 to 
320: Mr. Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1397 
to 1401, 1403, 1407; Mr. Estey, 1429. 


1411; Mr. Estey, 1423 to 


Dewar, 1381 to 
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POTATOES—Con. 

United States competition—Mr. Chase, 
324; Mr. Pirie, 948; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; 
Mr. Estey, 1422. ; 

United States market—Mr. Cunningham, 
169; Mr. Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
944, 947; Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1413: Mr. Estey, 1425, 
1428. 

Warehouse at St. John—Mr. Nicoll, 159; 
Mr. Cunningham, 221, 222; Mr. Led- 
ingham, 261, 262, 264; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
946, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 to 1393, 
13896 to 1401, 1408, 1407 to 1410, 1412, 
1413; Mr. Estey, 1426. 

West Indies market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509, 517; 
Mr. Pirie, 954; Mr. Dewar, 1376, 1377, 


1880, 1385; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; Mr. 
Newman, 1629. 
POULTRY 


Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 517, 519. 

Culling of—Mr. Williams, 837, 838. 

Eggs, cold storage of—Mr. McLean, 252 
to 254; Mr. Grant, 412. 

Eggs, co-operative marketing—Mr. Grant, 
411 to 418; Mrs. McNaughton, 431. 

Eggs, cost of producing—Mr. Grant, 415; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 431; Mr. Leitch, 517, 
BO; Gal. 

Eggs, domestic market—Mr. McLean, 253; 
Mr. Grant, 412. 

Eggs, grading—Mr. Grant, 411, 413; Mrs. 
McNaughton, 481; Mr. MacIntosh, 
1797. 

Eggs, Great Britain market—Mr. McLean, 
254; Mr. Grant, 411. 

Eggs, Importation of—Mr. Grant, 412. 

Eggs, price of—Mr. McLean, 252; Mr. 
Grant, 411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 
431; Mr. Leitch, 517, 519; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914. 

Eggs, production—Mr. McLean, 253; Mr. 
Grant, 412. 

Eggs, quality—Mr. McLean, 253, 254, Mr. 
ene 411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 
all. 

Eggs, storage—Mr. McLean, 252, 253; Mr. 
Grant, 412. 

Eggs, United States market—Mr. McLean, 
254; Mr. Grant, 411, 412. 

Profitable on mixed farms—Mr. Leitch, 
519 to 521. 

Saskatchewan, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 
1034. 

Turkeys, production—Mr. Spence, 809, 810. 


PRECIPITATION 


Production, effect on—Mr. Spence, 799, 
800 to 802; Mr. Williams, 821. 


PREFERENCE 
British tariff—Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. Deach- 
man, 924. 
Cuba in United States tariff—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1417, 1418. 
ie Indies sugar—Mr. Hatfield, 1417, 
1418. 


PRICES 

Apple producers—Mr. Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. 
Scripture, 301, 303, 307; Mr. Chase, 325 
to 327; Mr. Cumming, 464, 465, 468, 472. 
473; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 501; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 1638. 

Apple, spread in—Mr. Bulman, 62; Mr. 
Scripture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Sissons, 
500 to 502. 

Bacon—Mr. McLean, 227, 244 to 246; Mr. 
Thompson, 292. 

Barley—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 
508, 509; Mr. Amos, 683. 

Butter—Mr. McLean, 256, 260; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 481, 482; Mr. Fortier, 567, 572 
to 574; Mr. Bourbeau, 583, 588: Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Grisdale, 27, 28; Mr. 
Arkell, 30, 82 to 34; Mr. Campbell, 68, 
84; Mr. Leitch, 91, 92; Mr. Barton, 107, 
108; Mr. McLean, 232, 236 to 238; Mr. 
hight aa2) doo, con, 809" S403" Mr. 
Edwards, 446, 447: Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1020. 

Cattle, Dairv—Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607, 
oe Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Deachman. 
14. 

Cheese—Mr. Bourbeau, 579, 583, 585, 586, 
588, 590; Mr. Stonehouse, 595, 596. 

Co-operative pools—Mr. Grant, 416. 

Eggs—Mr. McLean, 252; Mr. Grant, 411 
to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 431; Mr. 
Leitch, 517, 519; Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Farm equipment—Mr. Edwards, 447. 

Farm products, decline in—Mr. Grant, 398. 

Fixing advocated for producers—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 43, 45: Mr. Bulman, 55, 61; Mr. 
Fortier, 570, 573 to 576. : 

Flax—Mr. Fdwards, 446. 

Flour—Mr. Cornell, 175, 176, 279, 280, 283 to 
286, 288, 292 to 295, 297: Mr. Watts, 
298; Mr. Edwards, 446, 447: Mr. Reid, 
666, 667; Mr. Blatchford, 1447. 

Fruit, consumer of—Mr, Taylor, 39, 40, 
43, 45, 52, 53; Mr. Bulman, 35, 00, 62) 
63; Mr. Scripture, 301, 302, 304 to 310; 
Mr. Chase, 313: Mr. Sissons, 496, 500. 
501, 503; Mr. Sales, 601; Mr. Sly, 760, 
761; Mr. Fairbairn, 1656 to 1658. See 
also “ Apples” under this heading. 

Fruit, producer of—Mr. Taylor, 43; Mr. 
Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1656, 1657. 

Grain, mill products of—Mr. Watts, 285, 
226; Mr. Thomnson, 295; Mr. Watts, 
298; Mr. Cumming, 475, 486; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 495; Mr. Leitch, 525 to 527; Mr. 
Cumming, 540, 541: Mr. Reid, 85 to 
667; Mr. Benson, 893 to 895; Mr. Blatch- 
ford, 1446, 1447. . 

Grain, mixed—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Grain, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Watts, 280. 

Hay—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 
683; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 

Heifers versus steers—Mr. McLean, 249; 
Mr. Light, 335. 
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Hogs—Mr. McLean, 227, 237, 244, 250, Vegetables—Mr. Sissons, 488 to 492. 
251; Mr. Thompson, 293; Mr. Amos, Wheat—Mr. Thompson, 291, 297; Mr. 


683; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. 

Horses—Mr. Grant, 354, 360, 361; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Henry, 546, 547; 
Mr. Williams, 834, 835, 888; Mr. Deach- 
man, 915; Mr. Hamilton, 1011; Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 

Lambs—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Land—Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Barton, 111; 
Mr. Leitch, 127, 128, 130, 137 to 139; 
Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 359, 362, 365, 367, 
369, 370, 375; Mr. Edwards, 433; Mr. 
Sissons, 488, 489; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
512; 522, 523; Mr. Ste. Marie, 613, 614; 
Mr. Reid, 658, 668 to 672; Mr. Spence, 
803, 804; Mr. Williams, 818 to 820, 824, 
825, 843; Mr. Pirie, 948, 956; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1116, 1117, 1147; Mr. Dewar, 1370, 
i37o> 1s80e Mr Hatheld) 1414 Mr. 
Newman, 1623; Mr. Fairbairn, 1652. 

Live stock generally—Mr. McLean, 227, 
aoe 240, 249; Mr. Grant, 365, 369, 374, 

Live stock products—Mr. McLean, 227, 
231, 240, 246 to 249; Mr. Grant, 374. 

Mee products—Mr. Trowern, 1555, 1556, 

Milk—Mr. Barton, 120, 123; Mr. Leitch, 
99, 130, 132, 186, 137; Mr. Toupin, 461, 
462; Mr. Sissons, 492 to 494; Mr. Leitch, 
523 to 525, 529; Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 
548, 549, 551; Mr. Hughes, 552,°553, 557, 
558, 560 to 565; Mr. Fortier, 566, 567, 
571; Mr. Stonehouse, 600. 

Oats—Mr. McLean, 241; Mr. Edwards, 
446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Reid, 


655; Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 
1020, 1026. 

Packing house—Mr. McLean, 240, 246 to 
249. 


Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. 
Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Pirie, 945, 947, 950 
to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1377, 1378, 
1383, 1386; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393, 
1395 to 1405, 1407, 1408, 1410, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1423 to 1430. . 

Prunes—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Relative—See special heading. 

Relative index numbers—Mr. Grant, 398 
to 401; Mr. Edwards, 447. 

Roots—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Sheep—Mr. Amos, 683. 

Spreads—Mr. Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Grant, 418, 
419; Mr. Sissons, 492, 493; 500 to 502; 
Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 549; Mr. 
Hughes, 553, 557, 558. 

Strawberries—Mr. Dewar, 1388, 1389; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 


Sugar beets—Mr. Houson, 1759, 1760; Mr. 


Dougherty, 1802 to 1805, 1810, 1813 to 
1815; Mr. Houson, 1820 to 1823, 1826, 
1827. 


Grant, 358, 396; Mr. Edwards, 438, 446; 
Mr. Cumming, 485; Mr. Leitch, 508, 
509; Mr. Reid, 655, 660, 665, 666; Mr. 
Amos, 682, 683; Mr. Jackman, 692; Mr. 
Sly, 761; Mr. Williams, 818; Mr. Ben- 
son, 896; Mr. Deachman, 934; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1013 to 1015, 1020, 1026; Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bradshaw, 1274 to 
1277; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1435, 1436, 1442; 
Mr. Blatchford, 1446, 1447; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1467, 1469, 1470; Mr. Bradshaw, . 
1503 to 1508. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Mixed farming—Mr. Dewar, 1369. 
Taxes, 1370, 1379, 1380. 
PRODUCER 
Marketing must be understood by—Mr. 
Leitch, 103, 514 to 516; Mr. Imrie, 1482, 
1440. 


PRODUCTION 


Agenda—Pages 6, 421. 

Apples—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Cumming, 
465; Mr. Leitch, 534, 535. 

Barley—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1010. 

Butter—Mr. Cumming, 483; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 580, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 1012. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Arkell, 35. 

Control—Mr. Grant, 409; Mr. Stonehouse, 
594. 

Costs bulletins—Mr. Mr. 
Leitch, 93, 137. 

Costs, Experimental Farms—Mr. Leitch, 
101, 102; Mr. Reid, 661. 

Costs, Manitoba—Mr. Leitch, 87; Mr. 
Grant, 350. 

Costs must be lowered—Mr. Bulman, 61; 
Mr. Leitch, 98, 124; Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 427; Mr. Stone- 
house, 591, 592; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622; 
Mr. Reid, 657, 672; Mr. Deachman, 933; 
Mr. Gagne, 1044, 1045; Mr. Swanson, 
1449. 

Costs, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92. 

Costs—See also “ Fertilizers,” “Fruit,” 
“Grain,” “Immigration,” “Labour,” “Live 
Stock) (wlivingsa boultiyc .hvaots, 
“Vegetables.” 

Cream—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 474; Mr. Fortier, 567, 568. 

Economics—Mr. Grant, 398, 401, 402; Mr. 
Toupin, 457, 460; Mr. Leitch, 514, 515, 
539, 540; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1118 to 1120. 

Eggs—Mr. McLean, 253; Mr. Grant, 412. 

Farm products, overproduction of—Mr. 
Leitch, 128; Mr. Grant, 398; Mr. Leitch, 
516; Mr. Fortier, 570, 578, 574; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594. 

Flax—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1009, 1010. 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. Scripture, 
301 to 303, 306; Mr. Sissons, 496. 


Paylor, 46; 
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PRODUCTION—Con. 


Grain—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Hogs in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 449, 451. 

Immigration, effect of—Mr. Leitch, 128; 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807; 
Mr. Deachman, 933; Mr. Houson, 1758. 

Milk—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. Toupin, 447, 
450, 451, 461, 462; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 
525; Mr. Fortier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
621; Mr. Ruddick, 1579; Mr. Newman, 
1624 to 1626. 

Oats—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1008, 1010. 


Rain, effect of—Mr. Spence, 799, 800 to |: 


802; Mr. Williams, 821. 

Rye—Mr. Hamilton, 1009, 1010. 

Success requires more than—Mr. Bulman, 
54, 55; Mr. Leitch, 102, 103; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 292; Mr. Leitch, 514, 516; Mr. 
Spence, 810, 811, 813, 816; Mr. Williams, 
822; Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035, 1059; 
Mr. Imnme, 1432; Mr. McIntosh, 1784. 

Sugar beets—Mr. Houson, 1755, 1759. 

Turkeys—Mr. Spence, 809, 810. 

West has reached limit of—Mr. Grant, 
419. 

Wheat—Mr. Grant, 410; Mr. Spence, 812, 
813; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1008, 1010, 
1011; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1441. 


PROFITS 


Apple marketing—Mr. Scripture, 303 to 
305; Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Leitch, 93, 100, 102; Mr. 
Eon 105, 107 to 110; Mr. McLean, 
237. é 

Cattle, dairy—Mr. Leitch, 130, 131, 136; 
Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Fruit growing—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. Bul- 
man, 59; Mr. Leitch, 139. 

Grain—Mr. McLean, 238; Mr. Grant, 360, 
366; Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Grain milling—Mr, Sissons, 495. 

Hay—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511, 516; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 

Hog products—Mr. McLean, 244, 245; Mr. 
Light, 337; Mr. Leitch, 530. 

Potatoes—Mr. Leitch, 511; Mr. Pirie, 
954; Mr. Dewar, 1378; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Poultry—Mr. Leitch, 519 to 521. 

Roots—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Sheep—Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Shipping—Mr. Curry, 153, 176. 


PRUNES. See under “ Fruit.” 
PURCHASING POWER 
Europe—Mr. Leitch, 128; Mr. Jackman, 
720; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Gagne, 


1045; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450, 1451, 
1467. 


Farm Products—Mr. Hamilton, 1033. 


PURE BRED 


Cattle—Mr. Grant, 375, 378, 879: Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Cumming, 474; 
Mr. Sissons, 493; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622 
to 624... 


QUALITY. See also “ Grading.” 

Apples—Mr. Bulman, 55, 56; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302, 309, 310; Mr. Chase, 325; 
Mr. Cumming, 467 to 469; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 499, 500. : 

Butter—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. Cummings, 
483; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 579 to 582, 584, 587, 588; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 to 
1585. 

Cheese—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. Bourbeau, 
579, 581, 583, 584, 588. to 590; Mr. 
Ruddick, 1578, 1579. 

Cream—Mr. Bourbeau, 584, 585, 587. 
Eggs—Mr. McLean, 253, 254; Mr. Grant, 
411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 431. 
Milk—Mr. Leitch, 134; Mr. Toupin, 461, 
462; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. Hughes, 552; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Newman, 

1624, 1625. 
Wheat—Mr. Hamilton, 1010, 1011. 


QUEBEC 


Cattle, beef—Mr. Barton, 104 to 106, 108, 
110; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Barton, 104, 112; Mr. 
Fortier, 567; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607, 
621. 

Farm handicaps—Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 

Farming methods—Mr. Toupin, 449 to 
451, 456, 460. 

Field husbandry—Mr. Toupin, 451, 457. 

* Hog production—Mr. Toupin, 449, 451. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Barton, 112, 113; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Fortier, 577: 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 601, 604; Mr. Gagne, 
1046. 

Taxes—Mr. Fortier, 570, 573. 


RADIO 
Importance of—Mr. Light, 333; Mr. Me- 
Master, 1777. 
RAILWAYS. See “Transportation.” 
RAIN 
Precipitation—Mr. Spence 799, 800 to 802; 
Mr. Williams, 821. 
REARDON SMITH 
Shipping Line—Mr. Doherty, 162; Mr. 
Cornell, 173, 178; Mr. Chase, 315, 316. 
RECIPROCITY 
Effect of—Mr. Bulman, 63. 


RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


Dairy cattle—Mr. Barton, 113, 115, 118, 
119; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 525; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 623; Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624. 


RECORD 


Shipping line—Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 
85, 86; Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 150; Mr. 
Doherty, 164; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 
190, 193, 225; Mr. Ledingham, 266 ; 
Mr. Watts, 272; Mr. Motherwell, 328. 


INDEX 


APPENDIX No. 3 
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REGULATIONS. See “Great Britain” 
“ Manufacturers.” 


RELATION OF PRICES 


Act—Authorizing Minister of Customs to 
value imports. Mr. Ward, 646, 672; 
Mr. Reid, 673. 

Adjustment of prices, mode of—Mr. Grant, 
402; Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Jackman, 
689, 690, 695; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 
1049; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. MclIn- 
tosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; Mr. Dougherty, 
1805. 


and 


Adjustment of prices, likely above pre- 


war level—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Advertising, amount spent in—Mr. Hurl- 
but. l521: 

Advertising, by price cutting—Mr. Stewart, 
1223, 1224. 

Advertising is economic loss—Mr. Sparks, 
866. 

Advertising increases commodity prices— 
Mr. Sparks, 866. 

Advertising increases 
Hurlbut, 1527. 

Agenda—Pages 7, 421. 

Agenda—equalized freight 
M02) tO) ¢00- 

Agricultural Conditions—in U.S. in "1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Agricultural Implement Manufacturers 
competing abroad want protection at 
home—Mr. Deachman, 925. 

Agricultural Implements, prices increased 
Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248 to 
1252. See Farm Machinery. 

Agricultural Implements, tariff on, in 
France, Germany, Belgium and Den- 
mark—Mr. Gilchrist, 940, 941. See Farm 
Machinery. 

Agricultural Panic—due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 402; Mr. Gagne, 
1046; Mr. Bowman, 1115. 

Agricultural products—decline in price of 
—Mr. Grant, 398. 

Agricultural relief, in decreased commodity 
prices—Mr. Cumming, 472. 

American vs. Canadian, average capital 
of shoe-factories—Mr. Deachman, 927; 
Mr. Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Wea- 
ver, 1197, 1198. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of manufac- 
turing—Mr. Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. 
Stewart, 1218 to 1222, 1224, 1231. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of manufac- 
turing shoes—Mr. Warrington, etl 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of raw 
material—Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 
993. 

American vs. Canadian, price of boots— 
Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

American vs. Canadian, shoe consumption 
—Mr. Weaver, 1202. 

American VS. Canadian, shoe industry— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1207, 1210 to 1215. 


production—Mr. 


no as 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 

Anti Dumping Law, operation of—Mr. 
Taylor, 5i, 52) Mrs 3Ward: 646-. Mr: 
Reid, 672, 673; Mr. Sly, 752; Mr. Wea- 
ver, 1201; Mr. Drummond, 1677. 

Automobiles, drawback of duty represents 
additional cost of material—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 994. 

Automobiles, cost of, for 
Hamilton, 1032. 

Automobiles, (Ford), price of, in Canada 
and U.S.—Mr. Campbell, 986 to 990, 994 
to 1000. 

Automobiles, (Ford), price of, vs. Com- 
modity prices—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Automobiles, price of, affected by tariff— 
Mr. Deachman, 917; Mr. Campbell, 989 
to 993. 

Automobiles, price of, reduced by mass 
production—Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. 
Campbell, 985, 986. 

Automobiles; (Ford), profits on—Mr. 
Deachman, 922; Mr. Campbell, 981, 997. 

Automobiles, (Ford), vs. raw material, 
prices of—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Average price of farm products 1914-1921 

. —Mr. Grant, 398, 399, 400; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 446; Mr. Amos, 682, 683; Mr. 
Jackman, 699. 

Bank reports, on Western Farm Condi- 
tions—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Bad Debts increase commodity prices— 
Mr. Swanson, 1455. 

Beef, effect of centralized slaughtering— 
Mr. McLean, 246, 247, 248. 

Beef Cattle, loss on, through lack of feed 
—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

eee effect of price fixing—Mr. McLean, 

Beef, prices to producers vs. consumers— 
Mr. McLean, 249. 

Beef, Retailers maintain increased prices 
of—Mr. McLean, 240, 241, 249. 

Binders, cost of manufacturing and selling 
prices from 1914 to 1922—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1281, 1282, 1501, 1502, 1512, 1518, 1514; 
Mr. Evans, 1551, 1552, 1553. 

Binders, Canadian, price of in Roumania 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1506, 1509. 

Binders, Canadian, for Roumania, price 
charged to Canadian Government—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1509. 

Boots, cost of production—Mr. Hurlbut, 
1528, 1529. See shoes. 

Boots, cost of increased by changes in 
styles—Mr. Stephens, 1539. 

Boots, price of, retail—Mr. Stephens, 
1538, 1539; Mr. McElroy, 1543, 1544. 
Boots, price fixing of—Mr. Hurlbut, 1517 

to 1527, 1534. 

Boots, tariff on, American vs. Canadian— 
Mr. Deachman, 926; Mr. Weaver, 1199. 

Boots, price and quality of, Canadian vs. 
American—Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

Bran and shorts, export price lower than 
local—Mr. Leitch, 526, 527; Mr. Reid, 
666. 


pleasure—Mr. 
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Bran and shorts, (Canadian made), price 
in U.S. and Calgary—Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Bran and shorts, price in Edmonton—Mr. 
Watts, 285. ‘ 

Bran and shorts, price in Fort William— 
Mr. Reid, 666. 

Bran and shorts, price in N.S—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 486. 

Bran and shorts, price in Ontario—Mr. 
Watts, 285; Mr. Sissons, 495; Mr. Leitch, 
526, 527; Mr. Reid, 667. 

Budget, Family—Mr. Amos, 681, 682. 


Building Materials vs. Farm Machinery, | 


prices of—Mr. Amos, 675, 676. 

Butter, price of affected by oleomargarine 
—Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Stonehouse, 
598. 

Butter, price of in Saskatchewan—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012. 

Butter, wholesale and retail prices of— 
Mr. Fortier, 572. : 

Canadian manufacturers meeting competi- 
tion abroad want protection at home— 
Mr. Deachman, 925. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ prices based on 
cost, plus duty, plus profit—Mr. Ward, 
629, 631. 


Canadian Manufacturers selling cloth in 


U.S. market—Mr. Pedlow, 793. 

Canadian vs. American, average capital of 
shoe factories—Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. 
Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Canadian vs. American, cost of manu- 
facturing—Mr. Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. 
Stewart, 1218 to 1222, 1224, 1231. 

Canadian vs. American cost of manufac- 
turing shoes—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Canadian vs. American, cost of raw ma- 
terial—Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 993. 

Canadian vs. American price of boots— 
Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

Canadian vs. American shoe consumption 
—Mr. Weaver, 1202. 

Canadian vs. American shoe industry— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1207, 1210 to 1215. 

Capitalization of profits, effect of on 
prices—Mr. Jackman, 713, 714; Mr. 
Warrington, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 1196. 

Capital, average of shoe factories, Cana- 
dian vs. American—Mr. Deachman, 
927; Mr. Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. 
Weaver, 1197, 1198. 

Capital required in industries, 1913-1923— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1255. 

Cartage rates, effect on prices—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 502. 

Cash basis for commodities—Mr. Sly, 761: 
Mr. Benson, 892, 898; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1255, 1278, 1283; Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Cattle, Dairy, Price of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 
608. ' 

Cattle, losses on—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. 
Deachman, 914. 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 


Cattle, losses on British market—Mr. 
Light, 340. 

Cattle, producer's profit absorbed by 
transportation—Mr. Light, 339. 

Cause of difference in relation of prices— 
Agenda, 2, 7; Mr. Edwards, 438; Mr. 
Jackman, 688; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Hamilton, 1060, 1061. 

Cheese, price of in Ontario—Mr. Stone- 
house, 595. 

Cheese, price of Ontario cheese in West 
—Mr. Stonehouse, 595. 

Cheese, variation in price to consun‘er-— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 595. 

Cherries, cost of picking and packing— 
Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cherries, net return to producer—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 496, 497. 

Cherries, price paid by consumer—Mr. 
Sissons, 497. See fruit. 

Cherries, price paid producer in Toronto 
—Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cloth, exported from Canada to United 
States—Mr. Pedlow, 793. 

Clothing manufacturers vs. Western farm- 
ers condition—Mr. Sparks, 855. 

Clothing, percentage of cost of living— 
‘Mr. Sparks, 851. 

Clothing, controlled by combine—Mr. Ped- 
low, 778, 780. 

Clothing, prices of—Mrs. McNaughton, 
426; Mr. Sly, 724; Mr. Pedlow, 775, 
776, 791, 792; Mr. Sparks, 850, 855; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1021; Mr. Stewart, 1231. 

Clothing, woollen, price of in Canada vs. 
England—Mr. Sparks, 850, 854. 

Clothing, woollen, price of in Canada vs 
United States—Mr. Sparks, 850, 854. 

Coal, Nova Scotia soft, great saving to 
consumers—Mr. Cumming, 477. 

Coal, price of—Mr. Grant, 399; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 478. 

Cold Storage, lack of, increases price to 
consumer—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Cold Storage, lack of, decreases price to 
producer—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Collars, price of controlled by combine— 
Mr. Pedlow, 778, 780. 

Collars, cost of manufacturing in Canada 
vs. U.'S—Mr. Pedlow, 779; Mr. Stewart, 
AUS le 222: 

Collars, price of in Canada and U'SS—Mr. 
Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. Stewart, 1218, 
L219 S220) WAT 122291204" Dane 

Combines, in Canada—Mr Edwards, 445; 
Mr. Sissons, 491; Mr. Jackman, 688, 
689; Mr. Siy, 749, 750 to 755; Mr. Ped- 
low, 777, 778, 781, 782; Mr. Sparks, 854, 
858; Mr. Pirie, 951, 953; Mr. Bowman 
1127, 1150, 1154; Mr. Stewart, 1227, 
1228; Mr. Farrow, 1299 to 1203; Mr. 
Hurlbut, 1535; Mr. Trowern, 1559, 1560. 

Combines, benefit of—Mr. Bowman, 1154. 

Combines in Canada in collusion with 
combines in U.'S—Mr. Sly, 751, 752. 
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Combine in Cuba controls potato prices— 
Mr. Dewar, 1381, 1384. i 

Combines, effect on, of removal of tariff 
—Mr. Ward, 629. 

Commercial Travellers, cost of—Mr. 
Sparks, 863, 868; Benson, 901. 

Commodity prices affected by distribution 
—Mr. Sly, 721, 722, 745, 757; Mr. Sparks, 
863, 867, 868; Mr. Benson, 888, 889, 904, 
905; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Campbell, 
995; (letter from) Canadian Cottons, 
1002, 1003, 1004. 

Commodity prices affected by labour— 
Grant, 401; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Commodity prices affected by tarifi—Mr. 
Edwards, 442; Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. 
Ward, 627, 633; Mr. Jackman, 710; Mr. 
Sly, 752; Mr. Deachman, 916, 917, 922, 
923; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Commodity prices, Canadian, just under 
American price plus duty—Mr. Pedlow, 
793; Mr. Deachman, 916. 

Commodity prices, Canada vs. England— 
Mr. Sparks, 850. 

Commodity prices can be regulated by 
production—Mr. Stonehouse, 594. 

Commodity prices, comparison 1914-1922 
—Mrs. McNaughton, 426; Mr. Amos, 
680, 681; Mr. Pedlow, 776; Mr. Spence, 
811, 812; Mr. Sparks, 856; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 1001; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Commodity prices controlled by manu- 
facturer—Mr. Sly, 721 to 760; Mr. Ped- 
low, 777 to 784; Mr. Benson, 888 to 899, 
902 to 905; letter Canadian Cottons, 
1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. Warrington, 1170; 
Mr. McConnell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 
1762 to 1765. 

Commodity prices, effect of mass produc- 
tion vs. limited production—Mr. Sparks, 
852, 853; Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. 
Campbell, 985, 986; Mr. Warrington, 
tig, 1180. Mr. ‘Daoust, 1190; Mr. 
Weaver, 1209; Mr. Stewart, 1217, 1218; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 1497; Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1686, 1703; Mr. McConnell, 1728. 

Commodity prices, increased by too many 
middlemen—Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. 
Stephens, 1542. 

Commodity prices vs. farm machinery— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1257, 1269 to 1278. 

Commodity prices vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 399, 400, 401; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 427; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 472, 477, 478; Mr. Fortier, 566, 
567, 568, 570, 571, 573; Mr. Stonehouse, 
592: Mr. Ste. Marie, 620; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Jackman, 688; 
Mr. Benson, 896, 897; Mr. Deachman, 
912; Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1021, 1037; 
Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 


1127, 1147, 1148; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 1367; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1457; Mr. Newman, 
1586, 1587; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640, 1646, 
1660; Mr. McIntosh, 1783, 1784, 1787 
to 1790; Mr. Hanson, 1827, 1828. 

Commodity prices vs. automobile (Ford) 
prices—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Commodity prices, index of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Commodity prices, inflation of, increased 
farmers debts—Mr. Edwards, 445. 

Commodity prices increased by advertis- 
ing—Mr. Sparks, 866. 

Commodity prices increased by bad debts 
—Mr. Swanson, 1455. 

Commodity prices increased by system 
of distribution—Mr. Sparks, 867, 868. 
Commodity prices in Canada high on ac- 
count of scattered population—Mr. 
Sparks, 863; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. 
Campbell, 995; Mr. Bowman, 11538, 1155; 

Mr. Weaver, 1212. 

Commodity prices, increase in United 
States—Mr. Grant, 401. 

Commodity prices in Canada vs. United 
States—Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Sly, 734, 
736, 737, 752; Mr. Pedlow, 791, 792; Mr. 
Sparks, 850, 854. 

Commodity prices increased by sales tax 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254; Mr. Farrow, 1308, 
1309; Mr. Fairbairn, 1660. 

Commodity prices increased by speculation 
Mr. Leitch, 514. 

Commodity prices, mail order vs. country 
store—Mr. Sly, 750. 

Commodity prices, methods of reducing— 
Mr. Sly, 721, 722. 

Commodity prices prohibitive to success 
of Western farmers—Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. Reid, 650. 

Commodity prices vs. raw material—Mr. 
Bowman, 1148; Mr. Bradshaw, 1273, 
1280. 

Commodity prices, reduction in wholesale 
vs. retail—Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Commodity prices set on cost plus profit 
basis—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Stone- 
house, 594; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626; Mr. 
Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Commodity prices, trade fairs vs. com- 
mercial travellers—Mr. Sparks, 868. 

Commodity prices, urban vs. rural—Mr. 
Hughes, 559. 

Commodities, distribution of cheaper 
through regular wholesalers—Mr. Ben- 
son, 888, 889, 904, 905; Canadian Cot- 
tons, 1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. Pyke, 1576. 

Commodities, distribution of, co-operative 
vs. wholesale methods—Mr. Benson, 890 
to 906. 

Commercial travellers vs. trade fairs—Mr. 
Stewart, 1233. 

Comparison of farm product and whole- 
sales prices—Mr. Grant, 400. 
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Compensation, farming vs. other indus- 
tries—Mr. Edwards, 444, 445; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 626. a 

Conditions, adverse, beyond farmer’s con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman, 688, 695, 700; Mr. 
Williams, 817, 818. 

Conditions, adverse, within farmer’s con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman, 688, 691; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 817, 818, 832, 835 to 838. 

Conditions, adverse, causes of—Mr. Bow- 
man, lo Get, His. ties cor lleds 
1146; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450. 

Conditions, Agricultural, in U.S., 1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Conditions, Western agricultural, bank re- 
ports on—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Congoleum rugs, prices fixed by manu- 
facturers—Mr. Pedlow, 782, 783. 

Consumers, purchasing power of—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1662. 

Consumers, relation of city and farm—Mr. 
Grant, 402. 

Containers, additional duty charged on— 
Mr. Sly, 737. 

Containers, fruit, cost of—Mr. 
503; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642. 

Co-operation of farmers necessary to ad- 
just prices—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626; 
Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 690, 695; Mr. 
Benson, 896; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagné, 
1049; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. Mein- 
tosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; Mr. Dougherty, 
1805. 

Co-operation, opposition to—-Mr. Sparks. 
864, 865, 868; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. 
McIntosh, 1798, 1799; Mr. Hamilton, 
1021. 

Co-operative buying, saving by—Mr 
Dewar, 1378, 1374; Mr. McIntosh, 1800. 

Co-operative development—Mr. Taylor. 
41; Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 514; 
Mr. Trowern, 1566, 1567. 

Co-operative cfforts in fruit industry of 
Ontario—Mr. Fairbairn, 1635, 1636, 
1647. 

Co-operative efforts of New Brunswick 
farmers financially unsuccessful— Mr. 
Pirie, 951; Mr. McIntosh, 1799. 

Co-operative organizations, farmers not 
loyal to—Mr. Jackman, 691; Mr. Pirie, 
951; Mr. McIntosh, 1798, 1799, 1800. 

Co-operative, vs. individual effort—Mr. 
Jackman, 688, 689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 
851. : 

Co-operative, vs. wholesale method of dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson, 890 to 906. 

Copper, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Corn, price of in Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 
491. 

Cornstarch and corn syrup manufacturers 
refuse to sell to Merchants Consolidated 
Ltd—Mr. Sly, 781. 

Corn Syrup prices, American and Cana- 
dian—Mr. Sly, 734, 736, 737. 
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Cost of advertising—Mr. Hurlbut, 1521. 

Cost of manufacturing, comparison cf 
1913 with 1923—Mr. Bradshaw, 1255. 

Credit expansion, cause of rise in prices— 
Mr. Grant, 402. 

Competition, affected by tarifi—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1149. 

Competition 
Taylor, 53. 

Competition eliminated in Canada—Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689; 
Mr. Sly, 759; Mr. Sparks, 852, 854, 861. 
865; Mr. Warrington, 1178; Mr. Daoust, 
1190; Mr. Weaver, 1212, 1215. 

Competition in Canada, too keen in shoe 
industry—Mr. Warrington, 1178; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1212, 1215. 

Competition in cotton, in Canada—Mr 
Sparks, 852. 

Competition should control 
Sly, 735, 755, 759. . 

Competition unrestricted in clothing busi- 
ness in Canada—Mr. Sparks, 852, 852, 
854, 861, 865. 

Competitive vs. fixed prices—Mr. Sparks, 
870. 

Cotton, competition in—Mr. Sparks, 852, 
853. 

Cotton, comparative prices of 1913-1923— 
Mr. Pedlow, 775, 776. 

Cotton dresses, price in Canada and 
United States—Mr. Pedlow, 791, 792. 
Cotton, Canadian manufacturers of, not 

combined—Mr. Sparks, 858. 

Cotton, price of—Mr. Stewart, 1231. 

Cotton, price in Canada vs. England— 
Mr. Sparks, 854. 

Cotton, price in Canada vs. United Stateg 
—Mr. Sparks, 854. 

Cotton, reduction to consumer—Mr. Sly, 
724, 

Crop estimates induce speculation—Mr. 
Pyke, 1574, 1575; Mr. Drummond, 1670 
1671, 1706; Mr. McConnell, 1721; Mr. 
Hobbins, 1741; Mr. Neill, 1749; Mr 
Turnbull, 1768. 

Crop estimates, effect on prices—Mr 
Pyke, 1574, 1575; Mr. McConnell, 1711, 
1714, 1715, 1721; Mr. Hobbins, 1741; 
Mr. Neill, 1748, 1749; Mr. Turnbull, 
1768. 

Crude Oil, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Customs Tax, pyramiding of profit on— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 784 to 
795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 911; 
Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Dairy Cattle, deflation in—Mr. Sissons, 
493, 494. 

Dairy cattle, pure bred, price of—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 

Dairy Companies stock, price of—Mr. 
Sissons, 493. 

Dairy farming unprofitable—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493, 504: Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. Newman, 1631. 


controls fruit prices—Mr. 


price—Mr. 
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may produce vs. groceries—Mr. Grant, 


Debt, farmers, percentage owing on im- 
plements—Mr. Bradshaw, 1500. 

Debt of farmers due to inflated commod- 
ie prices and bad crops—Mr. Edwards, 

Debts of farmers increased by relative 
prices—Mr. Edwards, 487. 

Deflation in commodity prices less than 
in farm products—Mr. Bdwards, 445, 
446; Mr. Sissons, 507; Mr. Jackman, 
694, 699; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Bowman, 1115, 1128. 

Deflation in dairy cattle—Mr. Sissons, 493. 
494. 

Detiaton in dairy industry—Mr. Leitch. 

Deflation in farm products—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1029. 

Deflation, manufacturing corporations un- 
willing to bear share of—Mr. Amos, 686. 

Deflation, manufacturers’ losses through— 
Mr. Bowman, 1128, 1129. 

Deflation in labour—Mr. Jackman, 694, 
699. 

Deflation, retailers’ losses through—Mr. 
McLean, 1165. 

Deflation in value of farms—Mr. Sissons, 
493. 

Depression world wide—Mr. Grant, 402. 
Depression, causes of—Mr. Grant, 402. 
Distribution, cheapest method of—Mr 

Benson, 888, 889, 904, 905; Canadian 

Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. Pyke, 

1576. 

Distribution costs in Canada high owing 
to seattered population—Mr. Sparks, 
$63; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 995; Mr. Bowman, 1153, 1155; Mr. 
Weaver, 1212. 

Distribution of commodities controlled by 
associations and manufacturers to miain- 
tain prices—Mr. Sly, 723 to 760; Mr. 
Benson, 888 to 899, 902 to 905; Cana- 
dian Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. 
McConnell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 1762, 
1763, 1764, 1765. 

Distribution system increases commodity 
prices—Mr. Sparks, 867, 868. 

Distribution, trade fairs vs. commercial 
travellers—Mr. Sparks, 863, 868; Mr. 
Benson, 901; Mr. Stewart, 1233. 

Dividends paid in stock—Mr. Warrington, 
1182; Mr. Weaver, 1196. 

Duty, additional, charged on containers-- 
Mr. Sly, 737. : 

Duty, American, on sugar—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1688. 

Duty, American, on sugar beets—Mr. 
Houson, 1815, 1816. 5 
Duty, British, on sugar—Mr. Hobbins, 
1691; Mr. McConnell, 1691; Mr. Hob- 

bins, 1717. 

Duty, Canadian. on Cuban sugar-—Mr. 
Drummond, 1666, 1677. 


Duty, Government gets only portion of— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631: Mr. Pedlow, 785, 
790; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 911; 
Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Duty on farm equipment—Mr. Ward, 627, 
bree Mr. Reid, 649, 650; Mr. Fairbairn, 

Don 
Dumgees leather—Mr. Warrington, 1174, 
oO. 

Duty on naw material—Mr. Sly, 737, 753. 

Duty on rubbers coming into Canada— 
Mire Sly dae. 

Duty on machinery—Mr. Warrington. 
1178; Mr. Weaver, 1205, 1206; Mr. Fair- 


bairn, 1655. 
eee American, on potatoes—Mr. Dewar, 


Duty, pyramiding of profit on—Mr. 
Ward; 629, 631: Mr. Pedlow, 783 to 
795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Duty, rate of on  automobiles—Mr. 
Campbell, 989. 

Duty, rate of on raw materials—Mr. 
Campbell, 991, 992, 993 994. 

Duty, refund of on fruit containers—Mr. 
Sissons, 504. 

Economic Spree; cause of adverse con- 
ditions—Mr. Bowman, 1115. 

Education, advantage of to farmer—Mr. 
Gagne, 1046. 

Education, effect of on farmer’s income 
—Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047. 

Eggs, price paid producer in Ontario— 
Mr. Leitch, 519. 

Eggs, price paid to producer in Sask.— 
Mr. Grant, 415, Mr. Leitch, 519. 

Emigration caused by relation of prices— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Deachman, 
913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; Mr. 
King, 979; Mr. Gagne, 1048. 

Equalization of farm product and com- 
modity prices—Mr. Stonehouse, 592. 

Equalized freight rates—on sugar— 
Agenda. 762 to 765; Mr. Pyke, 1554 to 
1573; Mr. Drummond, 1672 to 1675; 

_ Mr. McConnell, 1734 to 1738; Mr. 
Houson, 1762; Mr. Turnbull, 1764, 1765. 

Evolution of Agriculture—Mr. Bowman, 
1146. 

Exports of leather—Mr. Daoust, 1191. 

Export prices regulate farm product 
prices—Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Export vs. home prices of farm machin- 
ery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1259, 1279. 

Export of farm machinery—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1233, 1278. 

Export of flour benefit to consumer—Mr. 
Watts, 286, 287; Mr. Thompson, 290; 
Mr. Watts, 298. 

Export price of flour does not determine 
home price—Mr. Watts, 286. 

Export of shoes from Canada—Mr. 
Weaver, 1202, 1203. 
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Failures in US. shoe industry—Mr. 
Weaver, 1214. 

Failures in Canada—Mr. Weaver, 1197, 
1212, 1214; Mr. Bradshaw, 1239. 

Family Budget, actual requirements—Mr. 
Amos, 681, 682. 

Farm investment, rate of interest received 
on—Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824, 825. 
Farms, price of—Mr. Sissons, 489; Mr. 

Dewar, 1370. 

Farms, deflation in value of—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 493. 

Farms, price of in Kansas—Mr, Bowman, 
1146. 

Farms, price of in Niagara district—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Farms, price of in Quebec—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 613, 614, 615. 

Farms, price of in P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 
1369, 1370. 

Farm equipment, duty on—Mr. Ward, 
627, 641; Mr. Reid, 649, 650; Mr. Fair- 
bajrn, 1655. 

Farm equipment prices, effect of Anti- 
dumping law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
Canadian and American—Mr. Reid, 
648 to 651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. Pirie, 
948; Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
dutiable and non-dutiable—Mr, Amos, 
677, 678, 679. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
1914-1922—Mr. Amos, 676. 

Farm equipment prices, affected by trans- 
portation—Mr. Edwards, 442, 447. 

Farm equipment prices, increase in—Mr. 
Fortier, 576; Mr. Ward, 629, 630, 631, 
641; Mr. Amos, 676; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1236, 1247, 1253; 1257; Mr Barbs, 
1655. 

Farm machinery prices affected by labour 
—Mr. Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 679; Mr. 
Jackman, 694; Mr. Bradshaw, 1251, 
1253. 

Farm machinery vs. building material, 
price of—Mr. Amos, 675, 676. ; 
Farm machinery vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015; Mr. 

Bradshaw, 1257, 1269 to 1278. 

Farm machinery prices, comparison of 
Canadian and American—Mr. Reid, 
648, 649, 650, 651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. 
Pirie, 948; Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Farm machinery prices. comparison of in 
different countries—Mr. Deachman, 
923. 

Farm machinery prices, comparison of 
dutiable and ron-dutiable—Mr. Amos, 
677, 678, 679. 

Farm machinery prices increased by sales 
tax—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254. 

Farm machinery, manufacturing cost of 
in Canada—Mr. Bradshaw. 1281, 1282, 
1501, 1502, 1512, 1518, 1514; Mr. Evans, 
1551, 1552, 1553. 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 


Farm machinery, manufacturing cost of, 
Canada vs. United States—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1234, 1235. 5 

Farm machinery, duty on, in France, 
Germany, Belgium and Denmark—Mr. 
Gilchrist, 940, 941. : 

Farm machinery prices, effect of tariff on 
—Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Farm machinery prices, export vs. home— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1259, 1279, 1506, 1509. 
Farm machinery prices, effect of anti- 

dumping law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Farm machinery, export of—Mr. Bradshaw 
—1233, 1278. 

Farm machinery vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1508. 

Farm machinery, improvements in increase 
cost—Mr. Bradshaw, 1258, 1261, 1263. 
Farm machinery prices increased by bad 

debts—Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Farm machinery, losses on, by United 
Grain Growers—Mr. Bradshaw, 1241, 
1242, 1243. 

Farm machinery manufacturers, interest 
rate charged by—Mr. Bradshaw, 1499, 
1500. 

Farm machinery manufacturers 
farmer benefit of reduced 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1254, 1573. 

Farm machinery “manufacturers losses— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1237 to 1239, 1282. 

Farm machinery, percentage of increase in 
cost and selling price—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1248 to 1252. 

Farm machinery, reduction in price of— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1247. 

Farm machinery sold on credit—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1255, 1278, 1283. 

Farm machinery, United Grain Growers 
quit dealing in—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 
1243. 

Farm products prices affected by tariffi— 
Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Deachman, 916, 
O17 922, 923. 

Farm products, prices 1914-1921—Mr. 
Grant, 398, 399, 400; Mr. Edwards, 446; 
Mr. Amos, 682, 683; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Farm products, prices below cost of pro- 
duction—Mr. Chase, 315, 323; Mr. Pirie, 
945, 950; Mr. Hamilton, 1027; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1410, 1415. 

Farm products, prices better through co- 
operative marketing—Mr. Stonehouse, 
592. 

Farm Products, vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 361, 369, 
391, 400, 401; Mrs. McNaughton, 426; 
427; Mr. Cumming, 472, 477, 478: Mr. 
Sissons, 497; Mr. Fortier, 566 to 573; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
620; Mr. Ward, 633; Mr. Reid, 650; 
Mr. Amos, 680, 681; Mr. Jackman, 688. 
Mr. Williams, 834; Mr. Benson, 896, 
897; Mr. Dedchman, 912; Mr. Pirie’ 
954, 955; Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1021, 1937: 
Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 


giving 
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1127, 1147, 1148; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 1367; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1457; Mr. Newman, 
1586, 1587; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640, 1646, 
1660; Mr. McIntosh, 1783 to 1790; Mr. 
Houson, 1827, 1828. 

Farm products, price of controlled by ex- 
port prices—Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Farm products, prices, deflation in—Mr. 
Edwards, 445, 446; Mr. Sissons, 507; 
Mr. Jackman, 694, 699; Mr. Hamilton, 
1029; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 1128. 

Farm products, purchasing power—Mr. 
Grant, 389, 398, 400, 403; Mr. Reid, 563; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1033. 

Farm products, vs. tarm labour—Mr. 
Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Jackman, 688. 

Farm products, vs. farm machinery—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1508. 

Farm products, price control by produc- 
tion impossible—Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jackman, 692. 

Farm products, value  increasing—Mr. 
Grant, 403. 

Farm products, price index—Mr. Edwards, 
447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Farm products, prices affected by loca- 
tion—Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Deachman, 
916; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Farm products, prices affected by market 
conditions—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Farm products, price fixing impossible— 
Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Farm products, prices reduced by bad sys- 
tem of marketing—Mr. Stonehouse, 594; 
Mr. Jackman, 688 to 692. 

Farm products, production vs. price—Mr. 
Fortier, 574; Mr. Jackman, 689 to 695. 

Farm products, prices affected by lack of 
cold-storage—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Farm products, prices to producer vs. con- 


sumer—Mr. Chase, 320; Mr. Stonehouse, }’ 


595: Mr. Estey, 1424; Mr. Newman, 
1587. 

Farm products, world supply and demand 
—Mr. Grant, 403. 

Farm products—See apples, butter, corn, 
eggs, fruit, flour, milk, potatoes, toma- 
toes. ' 

Farmers’ adverse conditions, causes of— 
Mr. Bowman, 1115 to 1118; 1123 to 
1127; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450. 

Farmers affected by industrial labour— 
Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Jackman, 694. 

Farms bear burden of taxes—Mr. Ward, 
634, 636. 

Farmers buying in protected market, sell- 
ing in open market—Mr, Edwards, 445; 
Mr. Ward, 627; Mr. Jackman, 692, 720. 

Farmers buying as retailers, selling as 
wholesalers—Mr. McIntosh, 1798. | 

Farmers’ control over adverse conditions 
—Mr. Jackman, 688, 691, 695, 700; Mr. 
Williams, 817, 818, 832, 835 to 838. 
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Farmers’ debts, percentage owing on im- 
plements—Mr. Bradshaw, 1500. 

Farmer exploited by implement com- 
panies—Mr. Swanson, 1453, 1454, 1455. 
Farmers forced to organize to combat 
unfair prices—Mr. Sissons, 491; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 
690, 695; Mr. Benson, 896; Mr. King, 
964; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. Newman, 
1588; Mr. McIntosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; 

Mr. Dougherty, 1805. 

Farmers’ income as manager—Mr. Grant, 
356, 371. 

Farmers’ losses—Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. 
Bulman, 56; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 493, 504, 505; Mr. Leitch, 524; 
Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; Mr. Stone- 
house, 600; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Gagne, 1043, 1044; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; 
Mr. Newman, 1631. 

Farmers’ losses should be assumed by 
Government—Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576. 

Farmers’ morale, low due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 401; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 432; Mr. Deachman, 914, 915; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020; Mr. Imrie, 1439. 

Farmers not loyal to their organizations— 
Mr. Jackman, 691; Mr. Pirie, 951; Mr. 
McIntosh, 1798, 1799, 1800. 

Farmers not organized, dealing with or- 
ganized groups—Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 
690; Mr. Benson, 896. 

Farmers not organized to maintain prices 
—Mr. Sissons, 490; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
626; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 690. 

Farmers, organization of necessary—Mr. 
Taylor, 41; Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 
514; Mr. Jackman, 689, 690; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1021; Mr. Gagné, 1048, 1049; Mr. 
Dewar, 1373, 1874; Mr. McIntosh, 1800; 
Mr. Trowern, 1566, 1567; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1635, 1636, 1637. 

Farmers’ prospects—Mr. Newman, 1587, 
1631. 

Farmers’ prosperity shown by cash returns 
—Mr. Ward, 644, 645; Mr. Spence, 812; 
Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824 to 829. 

Farmer’s production vs. needs—Mr. Grant, 
405. 

Farmers’ purchasing power—Mr. Grant, 
389: Mr. Reid, 563; Mr. Stonehouse, 
592, 594; Mr. Jackman, 694, 715; Mr. 
Sly, 741; Mr. Spence, 812, 814; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1033; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1662. 

Farmers’ receipts vs. expenses—Mr. Grant, 
364, 366, 370, 374; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1025, 1026. 

Farmer’s returns vs. costs on fruit—Mr. 
Taylor, 39, 40; Mr. Bulman, 56, 62, 63; 
Mr. Scripture, 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 
497; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 1638. 
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Farmer’s returns vs. land values—Mr. For- 
tier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. 
Williams, 843. 

Farmer:’ returns vs. Milling companies 
returns—Mr, Reid, 664, 665. 

Farmers’ standard of ‘living, higher than 
formerly—Mr. Hamilton, 1032. 

Farmers’ success impossible, due to com- 
modity prices—Mr. Grant, 376; Mr. 
Edwards, 437; Mr. Reid, 650. 

Farmers unable to control relation of 
prices—Mr, Jackman, 688; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1060, 1061. 

Farming methods should be improved— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

Farming not profitable—Mr. Sissons, 505; 
Mr. Leitch, 524; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1029; Mr. Gagne, 1043, 1044. 

Farming readjustment caused by freight 
rates—Mr. Grant, 399, 400. 

Farming vs. other business—Mr. Edwards, 
444, 445; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626. 

Farm labour, cost of increasing—Mr. 
Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1148. 

Farm labour, cost of, New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Mr. Pirie, 948, 955. 

Farm labour vs. city labour—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 447; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. 
Amos, 674, 679; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Williams, 833. 

Farm .labour vs. farm machinery—Mr, 
Grant, 399. 

Farm labour vs. farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 399; Mr. Jackman, 688. 


Farm labour. vs. railway labour—Mr.. 


Fairbairn, 1645. 

Farm labour in England, 1913—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 468. 

Farm labour income—Mr,. Grant, 364, 365, 


366, 370, 375; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457, 


to 460; Mr. St. Marie, 615, 625. 

Farm labour, wages paid by farmers—Mr. 
Amos, 675, 679; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. 
Williams, 819, 833; Mr. Fraser, 1349; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1645. 

Feed, farmers unable to purchase—Mr. 
Stonehouse, 592. 

Fertilizer bought on time, chemicals cash 
only—Agenda, 766, 767, 768; Mr. Pirie, 
949. 

Fertilizer chemicals, price in New Bruns- 
wick—Agenda, 766, 771, 772, 773, 774. 
Fertilizer chemicals, duty free into 
Canada—Agenda, 767; Mr. Pirie, 949; 

Mr. Hatfield, 1418, 1419. 

Fertilizer, manufacturers prices vs. raw 
matenial—Agenda, 766, 768, 769, 772. 

Fertilizer, price of in New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Agenda, 765, 766, to 775; Mr. 
Pirie, 948, 949, 956; Mr. Hatfield, 1418, 
1419. : 

Fertilizer, price m P. E. I. vs. New 
Brunswick—Mr. Dewar, 1372, 1378. 
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Financial condition of fa:mers in Sask.— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Fixed prices vs. competitive vrices—Mr. 
Sparks, 870. 

Flour, export of surplus benefit to con- 
sumer—Mr. Watts, 286, 287; Mr. 
Thompson, 290; Mr. Watts, 298. 

Flour, price of should be based on wheat 
price—Mr. Watts, 288; Mr. Reid, 665. 

Flour, price to consumer in West greater 
than price at sea-board—Mr. Waits, 283, 
284; Mr. Reid, 665, 667. 

Flour, price of Canadian in U.S—Mr. 
Reid, 665, 666. 

Flour, price at Calgary—Mr. Reid, 665. 

Flour, price at Edmonton—Mr. Watts, 
285; Mr. Leitch, 527. 

Flour, price in Ontario not set by export 
price—Mr. Watts, 286. 

Flour, price in Great Britain—Mr. Reid, 
665, 667. 

Flour, Western Mills charge western con- 
sumer freight to Fort William—Mr. 
Watts, 283; Mr. Reid, 665. 

Ford Cars, price of in Canada vs. US— 
Mr. Campbell, 986 to 990, 994 to 1000. 

Ford Cars, profit on—Mr. Deachman, 922; 
Mr. Campbell, 981, 997. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, taxes paid 
by—Mr. Campbell, 999, 1000. 

Free Trade, advantage of to farmers— 
Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Free Trade, vs. protection—Mr. Deach- 
man, 932; Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Freight rates, effect of on prices—Mr. 
Grant, 399, 400; Mr. Cumming, 465, 475, 
476, 477, 483, 484, 485; Mr. S’ssons, 501; 
Agenda, 762 to 765; Mr. Pirie, 951; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1248, 1253; Mr. Hatfield, 
1415; Mr. Estey, 1480; Mr. Imrie, 1435, 
1436; Mr. Blatchford, 1446 Mr. Swan- 
son, 1451, 1452; Mr. Trowern, 1564, 
zee Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1643, 1647, 

Freight rates, effect on industry—Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 

Freight rates, equalization of—Agenda, 
762, to 765; Mr. Pyke, 1554, 1569. to 
1573; Mr. Drummond, 1672, to 1675; 
Mr. McConnell, 1734, to 1738; Mr. 
Houson, 1762; Mr. Turnbull, 1764. 1765. 

Freight rates extremely high—Mr. Deach- 
man, 916; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1115, 1127; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1644, 1645, 1646; Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 

Freight rates make readjustment of farm- 
ing necessary—Mr. Grant, 399, 400. 

Freight rates, comparison of pre and post- 
war—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Fruit, apples from B.C. selling in 
Ontario—Mr. Fairbairn, 1639. 

Fruit, apples, canned, sold below cast— 
Mr. Cumming, 468. 

Fruit, apples, co-operative buying by con- 
sumers—Mr. Scripture, 308. 
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Fruit, apple-dealers losses finally paid by 
producer—Mr. Scripture, 302. 

Fruit, apples, grading of benefit to con- 
sumer—Mr. Scripture, 302, 306, 308, 309. 

Fruit, apples, high price to consumer due 
to distribution—Mr. Scripture, 305, 306. 

Fruit, apples, loss to producers in N. S— 
Mr. Cumming, 465. 

Fruit, apples, lowering cost to consumer 
by increased consumption—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 308. 

Fruit, apples sold under cost of produc- 
tion—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300, 307. 
Fruit, apples, Ontario consumer not 
getting his money’s worth—Mr. Scrip- 

ture, 300. 

Fruit, apples, wholesalers’ profit in 
than brokers—Mr. Scripture, 304. 

Fruit, apples, wholesalers profit in 
Winnipeg—Mr. Sly, 760. 

Fruit, apples, prices fixed by retailers or 
pedlers—Mr. Scripture, 305. 

Fruit, apples, present low price due to 
industrial conditions in England—Mr. 
Cumming, 472. 

Fruit, apples, export price of—Mr. 
Sissons, 500. 

Fruit, apples, price to consumer in Sask.— 
Mr. Sly, 761. 

Fruit, apples, price to consumer—Mr. 
Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scripture, 301, to 
304; 308, 311; Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. 
Newman, 1588. 

Fruit, apples, price direct from producer 
to consumer—Mr. Sissons, 498, 500; 
Mr. Newman 1588. 

Fruit, apples, price from producer from 
commission man—Mr. Sissons, 498. 

Fruit, apples, price from producer to re- 
tailer—Mr. Sissons, 498. 

Fruit, apples, prices paid producer—Mr. 
Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scripture, 301, to 
304; Mr. Chase, 314, 325; Mr. Cumming, 
464, 465, 468; Mr. Sissons, 498, 502; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387. 

Fruit, apples, rotting on ground, unprofi- 
table to market—Mr. Sissons, 501. 

Fruit, apples, system of marketing cause 
of loss to producers—Mr. Sissons. 501. 

Fruit, apples, wholesale price to retail, 
Manitoba—Mr. Sly, 760. 

Fruit, apple-baskets, cost of 1915-1923— 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Fruit, apple-barrels, cost of—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 472, 473; Mr. Sissons, 503, 504; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Fruit, apple-barrels, cost of in U.S—Mr. 
Sissons. 503. : 
Fruit apple-boxes vs. barrels—Mr. Scrip- 

ture. 310. 311. 

Fruit, apples, freight on for home con- 
sumption higher than for export—Mr. 
Scripture, 301. : 

Fruit, cherries, cost of picking and pack- 
ing—Mr. Sissons, 496. 
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Fruit, cherries, net returns to producer— 
Mr. Sissons, 496, 497. 

Fruit, cherries, price paid by consumer— 
Mr. Sissons, 497. 

Fruit, cherries, price paid producer in 
Toronto—Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Fruit Grading Act, benefit to consumer— 
Mr. Scriptifre, 309. 

Fruit, plums, price paid producer in 
Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 497; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1656. 

Fruit, price fixing of—Mr. Taylor, 45; Mr. 
Scripture, 305. 

Fruit prices competitive vs. labour, com- 
modity, and transportation prices fixed— 
Mr. Bulman, 58. 

Fruit prices paid producers—Mr. Taylor, 
39, 40; Mr. Bulman, 56, 62, 63; Mr. 
Scripture, 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387, 1888; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 
1638, 1651, 1652, 1658, 1656. 

Fruit sold for less than cost by producers— 
Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. Bulman, 56; 
Mr. Cumming, 465. 

Fruit producers’ prices controlled by com- 
petition—Mr. Taylor, 53. 

Fruit, strawberries, price paid producer in 
P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 1387, 1388. 

Fruit, strawberries, returns vs. costs—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652, 1653, 1656. 

Fruit container prices in Canada vs. U S— 
Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642. 

Fruit containers, imported, duty should be 
retard on export of same—Mr. Sissons, 

Gambling in sugar—Mr. King, 936; Mr. 
Drummond, 1670, 1677, 1697: Mr. Mc- 
Connel, 1719, 1720, 1723, 1724, 1725; Mr. 
Neill, 1745; Mr. Turnbull, 1771. 

Gasoline for tractors, price of—Mr. Grant, 
SOL So. : 

Government aid to farmers by removing 
imequalities—Mr. Sissons, 506. 

Government price fixing of farm products 
—Mr. Edwards, 445: Mr. Fortier, 576; 
Mr. Sissons, 1469, 1470. 

Government receives only portion of 
Duty—Mr. Ward, 631. 

Government receives only portion of sales 
tax—Mr. Pedlow, 785, 790. 

Groceries vs. dairy products—Mr. Grant, 
369. 

Hay, price of in New Brunswick—Mr. 
Pirie, 954, 955. 

Hides, pice paid by manufacturer—Mr. 
Daoust, 1184. 

Hides, price paid to farmer—Mr. Daoust, 
1184, 1186, 1193. 

High cost of living caused by tariff—Mr. 
Ward. 633, 641, 642. ; 

High cost of living falls mainlv on farmer 
—Mr, Bulman, 58; Mr. Sparks. 851. 

Home vs export, prices—Mr. B:adshaw, 


1259, 1279. * 
Horses, price of in Sask—Mr. Williams, 
834 
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Hose, Womens’, price of—Mr. Bowman, 
SOM e 

ee tax of farmers—Mr. Ward, 644, 

Increased yield, relative value—Mr. Grant, 
400 

Index price of commodities and farm 
products—Mr. Grant* 398, 401; Mr. 
Edwards, 447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Individual vs. organized effort—Mr. Jack- 
ae 688, 689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 

Interest, rate of, received on farm invest- 
ment—Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824, 825. 

Interest, rate charged by manufacturers 
ca machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1499, 

Jobbers ~rofit on shoes—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Labour, affected by tariff—Mr. Sparks, 872. 

Labour, cost of, Canada vs. U.S.—Mr. 
Campbell, 982, 983. 

Labour, cost of, increasing—Mr. Grant, 
401; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Bowman, 1148. 

Labour, cost of, influence on Farm machin- 
ery—Mr. Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 679; 
ee Jackman, 694; Mr. Bradshaw, 1251, 

Labour, cost of, railway vs. fruit farm— 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1645. 

Labour, cost of, increase in U.S—Mr. 
Grant, 401. 

Labour, deflation in—Mr. Jackman, 694, 
699. 

Labour, demands of industrial detrimental 
to farmer—Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Jack- 
man, 694. 

Labour, effect on commodity prices—Mr. 
Grant, 399, 401; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. 
McConnell, 1727. 

Labour, farm, vs. farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 399; Mr. Jackman, 688. 

Labour, farm vs. city—-Mr. Edwards, 447; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Amos, 674, 
679; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. Williams, 833. 

Labour, farm, in England—Mr. Cumming, 
468. 

Labour, farm, New Brunswick vs. Maine— 
Mr. Pirie, 948, 955. 

Labour for fruit farms, cost of—Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1642, 1645. 

Labour, high cost of, effect on farm pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Jack- 
man, 688; Mr. Fraser, 1349. 

Labour, industrial, Canada vs U.S. and 
Great Britain—Mr. Sparks, 857. 

Labour, importation of skilled—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 1000; Mr. Weaver, 1207, 1208. 

Labour income—Mr. Grant, 364, 365, 366, 
370, 375: Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457 to 
460; Mr. Ste. Marie, 615, 1625. 

Labour rewards of farmer less than other 
occupations—Mr. Grant, 395, 396; Mr. 
Amos, 674; Mr. Williams, 838. 

Labour, wages paid by farmer—Mr. Amos, 
675, 679; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 
819, 833. 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 


Land, price of in Kansas—Mr. Bowman, 
1146. 

Land, price of in Niagara district—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Land, price of in Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 
489. 

Land, price of in P. E. I—Mr. Dewar, 
1369, 1370. 

Land, price of in Quebec—Mr. Ste. Marie, 
613, 614, 615. 

Land, price of in Saskatchewan—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 433; Mr. Reid, 668, to 672; Mr. 
Williams, 826 to 829, 843. : 

Land in U. §S., increased valuation—Mr. 
King, 979. 

Land purchased at high price increased 
farmers burdens—Mr. Hamilton, 1032; 
Mr. Bowman, 1116. 

Land value affects returns to farmer—Mr. 
Fortier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. 
Williams, 843. 

Land value in New Brunswick vs. Maine— 
Mr. Pirie, 948. 

Leather, duty on—Mr. Warrington, 1174, 
gs 

Teather, export of—Mr. Daoust, 1191. 

Leather, manufacturing cost and selling 
price of—Mr. Daoust, 1183, 1184. 

Live stock, losses on beef cattle—Mr. 
Deachman, 914. 

Live stock, producers profit absorbed by 
transportation—Mr. Light, 339 

Live stock, profits—Mr. Grant, 378. 

Live stock, reduction in British market 
would increase producers loss—Mr. 
Light, 340. 

Loss, advertising—Mr. Sly, 722. 

Losses, apple-dealers finally borne by far- 
mers—Mr. Scripture, 302. 

Losses, farmers-—Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. 
Bulman, 56; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 493, 504, 505; Mr. Leitch, 524; 
Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; Mr. Stone- 
house, 600; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Gagne, 1043, 1044; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; 
Mr. Newman, 1631. 

Losses, farmers’, on _ beef 
Deachman, 914. 

Losses of farmers should be assumed by 
Government—Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576. 

Losses, manufacturers’ on farm machinery 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1237, 1238, 1239, 1282. 

Losses, middleman’s, paid by consumer— 
Mr. Sly, 722; Mr. Hatfield, 1406, 1407, 
1413. 

Losses in shoe industry, wholesale and re- 
tail—Mr. Weaver, 1212. 

Losses through credit—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1282. 

Losses, United Grain Growers on farm 
machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1241, 1242, 
1243. 

Machinery, farm, comparison of Canadian 
and American prices—Mr. Reid, 648 to 


cattle. .Mr. 
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651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. Price, 948; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Machinery, farm, comparison of prices in 
different countries—Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Machinery, farm, vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015. 

Machinery, farm, duty on—Mr. Ward, 627, 
641; Mr. Reid, 648, 649, 650; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1655. 

Machinery, farm, dutiable and non-duti- 
able—Mr. Amos, 677, 678, 679. 

Machinery, farm, effected of anti-dumping 
law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Machinery, farm, effect of tariff on price— 
Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Machinery, farm, vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1507. 

Machinery, farm, increase in price of— 
Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. Amos, 676. 

Machinery, farm, improvements increase 
cost of—Mr. Bradshaw, 1258, 1261, 1263. 

Machinery, farm, prices increased by bad 
debts—Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Machinery, farm, manufacturing cost of 
1913-1923—Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 1247, to 
WASP iC 

Machinery. farm, manufacturing cost of ia 
Canada vs. U.'S—Mr. Bradshaw, 1234, 
1235. 

Machinery, farm, percentage of increase in 
cost vs. selling price—Mr. Bradshaw,1248 
40,1252: 

Machinery, farm, prices of—Mr. Edwards, 
447; Mr. Amos, 676. 

Machinery, farm, price of increased by 
sales tax—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254. 

Machinery, farm, reduction in price of— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1247. 

Machinery, farm, sold on _ credit—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1255, 1278, 1283. 

Machinery, farm, United Grain Growers 
quit dealing in—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 
1243. 

Machinery, shoe, duty on—Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1178; Mr. Weaver, 1205, 1206. 

Mail order vs. country store commodity 
prices—Mr. Sly, 755. 

Manufacturers competing abroad want 
protection at home—Mr. Deachman, 
925. 

Manufacturers, competition between—Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 759; Mr. Sparks, 
852, 854, 855, 861, 865; Mr. Warrington, 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 
121212158 

Manufacturers control prices to consumer 
—Mr. Pedlow, 777, 778, 780, to 784; Mr. 
Warrington, 1170. 

Manufacturers vs. farmers, deflation—Mr. 
Amos, 686. 

Manufacturers giving farmers benefit of re- 
duced costs—Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1254, 
1273. 

Manufacturers losses through deflation— 
Mr. Bowman, 1128, 1129; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1237, 1238, 1239, 1282. 


Manufacturers objections to methods of 
Merchants Consolidated—Mr. Sly, 721 
to 760; Mr. Benson, 888 to 899, 902 to 
905; Canadian Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; 
Mr. Stewart, 1222 to 1232; Mr. Mce- 
Connell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 1762 to 
1765. 

Manufacturers of clothing in worse finan- 
cial condition than Western farmers— 
Mr. Sparks, 855. 

Manufacturer practically farmer’s banker 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1256, 1278, 1283. 

Manufacturers prices, basis of—Mr. Sly, 
744; Mr. Weaver, 1205. 

Manufacturer’s profit on shoes—Mr. War- 
rington, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 
1196, 1197, 1199. 

Manufacturing corporations unwilling to 
meet farmer in deflation—Mr. Amos, 
686. 

Manufacturing cost of shoes, Canadian or 
American—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 1178; 
Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Manufacturing industry affected by tariff 
—Mr. Sparks, 871; Mr. Deachman, 919, 
922, 934, 985; Mr. Bowman, 1149; Mr. 
Dauost, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1199, 1209, 
1210, 1218, 1216; Mr. Bradshaw, 1245, 
1246. 

Manufacturers, shoe, cost and selling price 
—Mr. Warrington, 1172 to 1176; Mr. 
Daoust, 1187, 1188, 1189. 

Manufacturers spread on furniture—Mr. 
Bowman, 1152. 

Maple syrup, price of—Mr. Trowern, 1564. 

Marketing facilities affect farm product 
prices—Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914, 916; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Marketing system affects farm product 
prices—Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jack- 
man, 688, 689, 690, 691, 692. 

Mass production vs. limited production, 
effect on prices—Mr. Sparks, 852, 853; 
Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. Campbell, 985, 
986; Mr. Warrington, 1178, 1180; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1209; Mr. 
Stewart, 1217, 1218; Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 
1497; Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1703; Mr. 
McConnell, 1728. 

Mercantile business failures—Mr. Weaver, 
1212, 1214; Mr. Bradshaw, 1239. 

Methods of farming, improvement in— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

Middlemen, too many—Mr. Bowman, 
1155. 

Milk, price paid by cheese factories—Mr. 
Leitch, 136, 529. 

Milk, price paid by consumer in Canada 
—Mr. Barton, 120; Mr. Leitch, 132;. 
Mr. Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544. 

Milk, price paid by consumer in Phila- 
delphia—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, price paid by creameries in N.S.— 
Mr. Cumming, 474. 

Milk prices, relation of dairy and pro- 
ducers—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493, 494. 
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Milk price, deflation in—Mr. Leitch, 525. 

Milk price in Philadelphia based on but- 
ter-fat contents—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, prices paid to producers—Mr. Bar- 
ton, 120; Mr: Leitch, 129, 130, 132; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. 
Henry, 543, 544; Mr. Hughes, 552, 558; 
Mr. Fortier, 566. 

Milk, price paid producer in Philadelphia 
—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, price paid producer vs. commodity 
prices—Mr. Fortier, 566, 567. 

Milk, price affected by “watered stock ” 
of dairy companies—Mr. Sissons, 492. 
Milk, profits on distribution vs. produc- 

tion—Mr. Sissons, 493, 494, 495. 

Milling company’s returns vs. farmer’s re- 
turns—Mr. Reid, 664, 665. 

Mixed farming to reduce cost of living— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1035. 

Mixed farming with a specialty to im- 
prove farmers conditions—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1035. 

Morale of farmers low, due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 401; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 432; Mr. Deachman, 914, 915; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020; Mr. Imrie, 1439. 

Motoring for pleasure in Sask., cost of— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032. 

Oats, price paid to producer—Mr. Grant, 
361, 391. 

Oleomargarine, effect on price of butter— 
Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Stonehouse, 598. 


Opposition to co-operation—Mr. Sparks, 
864, 865, 868; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. 
McIntosh, 1798, 1799. 

Organization, effect of, on prices—Mr. 
Jackman, 691, 692, 693, 695. (See Co- 
operation). 


Payment of debts by farmers impossible 
on account of disparity of prices—Mr. 
Edwards, 437. 

Pig Iron, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Potatoes, American duty on—Mr. Dewar, 


1378. 

Potato combine in Cuba—Mr. Dewar, 
1381, 1384. 

Potato dealers’ losses in N.B—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1406, 1407, 1413. 

Potato farmers’ losses in N.B—Mr. Hat- 


field, 1415. 

Potatoes, price of, in N.B—NMr. Pirie, 947, 
952; Mr. Hatfield, 1396, 1399, 1400, 1401, 
1404, 1405, 1407. 

Potatoes, price of New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Mr. Pirie, 948, 950. 


Potatoes, price of, in P.H.I—Mr. Dewar, 
tiie deEs: 
Potato prices, retail vs. producers—Mr. 


Newman, 1587. 

Potatoes, price paid to producers—Mr. 
Chase, 320; Mr. Estey, 1424, Mr. New- 
man, 1587. 

Potatoes, price less than cost of produc- 
tion—Mr, Chases; ais, 32374 \vuns eirie. 
945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 
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Potatoes—producer must get better price 
or discontinue producing—Mr. Chase, 
323. 

Potatoes—regular sailings to Cuba cause 
lower price to farmers—Mr. Hatfield, 

1412, 1413. 

Price changes by manufacturers uniform 
—Mr. Pedlow, 777, 778. 

Price charged by Canadian manufacturers 
based on cost, not tarifi—Mr. Weaver, 
1205. 

Price cutting for advertising—Mr. Stewart, 
1223, 12244 

Price control by competition—Mr. Sly, 735, 
755, 759; Mr. Hamilton.. 1037. 

Price control of commodities by produc- 
tion—Mr. Stonehouse, 594. 

Price level, stability of—Mr. Grant, 402; 
Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Price, mass production vs. limited produc- 
tion, effect on—Mr. Sparks, 852, 853; 
Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. Campbell, 985, 
986; Mr. Warrington, 1178, 1180; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1209; Mr. 
Stewart, 1217, 1218; Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 
1497; Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1703; Mr. 
McConnell, 1728. 

Prices, rise in, due to credit expansion and 
unusual demands—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Prices set by Canadian manufacturers on 
cost, plus tariff, plus profit—Mr. Hd- 
wards, 445: Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 626; Mr. Ward, 629, 631; 
Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Price should be fixed on volume, not 
classification—Mr. Sparks, 744. 
Prices, increase of, in U.S—Mr. 

401. 

Price fixing of beef—Mr. McLean, 236. 

Price fixing and control by manufacturers 

and associations—Mr. Sly, 722 to 760; 
Mr. Pedlow, 777 to 785; Mr. Benson, 
897, 898, 900, 905; Mr. Stewart, 1222 to 
1232; Mr. Farrow, 1299 to 1303; Mr. 
Swanson, 1457; Mr. Hurlbut, 1517 to 
Toei. toad: 1535; Mr. Stephens, 1540, 
1541, 1542: Mr. "McElroy, 1544; Mr. 
Stephens, 1545: Mr. Trowern, 1560, 1561, 
1562; Mr. Pyke, jogo. doe. 

Price fixing by producer—Mr. Bulman, 58, 
61; Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jackman, 
692. 

Price fixing by Ontario canners—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 491. 

Price fixing of farm products by organ- 
ization impossible—Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Price fixing of farm products by Govern- 
ment—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Fortier, 
576; Mr. Swanson, 1469, 1470. 

Price ‘fixing of fruit—Mr. Taylor, 45; Mr. 
Scripture, 305. 

Price fixing of sugar—Mr. King, 935; Mr. 
Drummond, 1676, 1697. to 1702; Mr. 
McConnell, 1730 to 1733. 

Price fixing—see combines. 


Grant, 
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Production control of farm product prices 
Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. Stonehouse, 594; 
Mr. Jackman, 692. 

Production cost of boots—Mr. Hurlbut, 
1528, 1529. 

Production cost vs. farm products—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1027. 

Prosperity dependant on stable price 
levels—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Production increased by advertising—Mr. 
Hurlbut, 1527. 

Production vs. needs of farmer—Mr. 
Grant, 405. 

Profits, capitalization of, effect on prices 
—Mr. Jackman, 713, 714. 

Profits of Ford Motor Co. of Canada— 
Mr. Deachman, 922; Mr. Campbell, 
981, 997. 

Profit, Jobbers’ on shoes—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Profit, manufactures’, on  shoes—Mr. 
Warrington, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. 
Weaver, 1196, 1197, 1199. : 

Profits of producer absorbed by transporta- 
tion costs—Mr. Light, 339. 

Profit, retailers—Mr. McLean, 1166; Mr. 
Ault, 1194; Mr. Trowern, 1562. 

Profit on duty—Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. 
Pedlow, 783 to 795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 
887, 907 to 911; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Profit on commodities fixed by manufac- 
turer—Mr. Sly, 722. 

Profit on milk, dairyman’s vs. producer’s— 
Mr. Sissons, 492, 493, 494. 

Protection, cost of—Mr. Ward, 627, 628, 
629, 631, 642; Mr. Deachman, 917 to 
921, 923, 932; Mr. Pirie, 949. 

Protection demanded by American sugar 
beet growers—Mr. King, 936. 

Protection, effect of on commodity prices 
—Mr. Deachman, 916, 917. 

Protection vs. free trade—Mr. Deachman, 
932. 

Protection not necessary—Mr. Deachman, 
934. : 

Purchasing power of consumer—Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1662. 

Purchasing power of farmers—Mr. Grant, 
389; Mr. Reid, 563; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 
504: Mr. Jackman, 694, 715; Mr. Sly, 
741: Mr. Spence, 812, 814; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1033; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1662. 

Purchasing power of farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 389, 398, 400; Mr. Reid, 563; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1033. 

Pyramiding of profits on customs tax— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 784 
to 795: Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1179, 1188; Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Readjustment of commodity prices—Mr. 
Edwards, 446; Mr. Sly, 721, 722. 

Raw material, cost of, Canada vs. US— 
Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 993. 


Raw materials, increased cost of—Mr. 
Bowman, 1148; Mr. Bradshaw, 1273, 
1280. 

Raw material, duty free coming into 
Canada—Mr. Sly, 737, 753. 

Raw materials, prices of vs. Ford cars— 
Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Relation of prices affects standard of 
living—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491. 

Relation of prices beyond control—Mr. 
Jackman, 688; Mr. Hamilton, 1060, 
1061. 

Relation of prices cause of agricultural 
panic—Mr. Grant, 400; Mr. Gagne, 
1046. 

Relation of prices cause of difference in— 
Agenda, 2, 7, 421; Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. 
Edwards, 438; Mr. Jackman, 688; Mr. 
Deachman, 915; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060, 1061. 

Relation of prices, city and farm con- 
sumer—Grant, 402. 

Relation of prices, effect on emigration— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Deachman, 
913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; Mr. 
King, 979; Mr. Gagne, 1048. 

Remedies for present conditions—Mr. 
Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 514; Mr. 
Fortier, 573; Mr. Ward, 634; Mr. Reid, 
672; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 690; Mr. 
Jackman, 691, 695 to 710; Mr. Spence, 
804, 807, 812; Mr. Williams, 817, 818, 
829, 832, 833, 835, to 840; Mr. Deach- 
man. 932, .93a- Mr Hamilton, 1033, 
1035, 1037; Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1049, 1050, 
1061; Mr. Bowman, 1116, Mr. Fraser, 
1367, 1368; Mr. Swanson, 1459; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1511, 1512. 

Research, agricultural—Mr. Grant, 396. 

Retailers cash basis; effect on prices— 
Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. Benson, 892, 893; 
Mr ~Bradshaw, 1255..1278,, 1283; Mr. 
Swanson, 1457. 

Retailers’ losses through deflation—Mr. 
McLean, 1165. 

Retailers’ maintain increased prices—Mr. 
McLean, 240, 241, 249. 

Retail price of boots—Mr. Stephens, 1538, 
1539; Mr. McElroy, 1543, 1544. 

Retailers’ profits justified—Mr. Ault, 1194; 
Mr. Trowern, 1562. 

Retailers’ spread—Mr. McLean, 1166; Mr. 
Ault, 1194. 

Retailers too numerous increases com- 
modity prices—Mr. Stephens, 1542. 

Rubber footwear, distribution controlled 
by Rubber Association—Mr. Sly, 749, 
to 754. 

Rubbers, duty on—Mr. Sly, 752. 

Rural vs. urban commodity prices—Mr. 
Hughes, 559. 

Sales tax, Government gets only portion 
of —Mr. Pedlow, 785, 790. 

Sales tax greater than manufacturers 
profit on shoes—Mr. Warrington, 1170. 
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Sales tax increases commodity prices— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1254; Mr. Farrow, 1308, 
1309; Mr. Fairbairn, 1660. 

Sales tax, pyramiding of —Mr. Pedlow, 784 
to 795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1179, 1188; Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Seller get all he can for his products— 
Mr. Sissons, 490. 

Speculation essential to middleman, detri- 
mental to producer and consumer—Mr. 
Leitch, 514. 

Spread between manufacturer and con- 
sumer too great—Mr. Bowman, 1128, 
1150. 

Spread between wholesale and farm prices 
—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Spread controlled by demand and supply 
—Mr. Leitch, 514. 

Spread in price of furniture—Mr. Bowman, 
1152. 

Stable price level essential to prosperity— 
Mr. Grant, 402. 

Salt, manufacturers sell only to certain 
customers—Mr. Sly, 738. 

Salt, reduction in wholesale commission 
passed on to consumer—Mr. Sly, 739. 
Shoe consumption, Canada vs. U.S.—Mr. 

Weaver, 1202. 

Shoe exports from Canada—Mr. Weaver, 
1202, 1203. 

Shoe factories, average capital of, Canada 
vs. US—Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. 
Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Shoe industry, Canadian vs. American— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1215. 

Shoe industry in U.S. affected by tariff— 
Mr. Deachman, 926, Mr. Weaver, 1199, 
1200, 1203. 

Shoes, jobbers’ cost and selling price— 
Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoes, jobbers’ profit—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoes, manufacturing costs, Canadian vs. 
American—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 1178; 
Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Shoes, manufacturing costs and _ selling 
prices—Mr. Warrington, 1172, 1173, 1174, 
1176; Mr. Daoust, 1187, 1188, 1189. 

Shoe manufacturers, failures of—Mr. 
Weaver, 1197, 1212, 1214. 

Shoe manufacturers’ profits—Mr. Warr- 
jngton, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 
1196, 1197, 1199. 

Shoe prices increased by changes in style— 
Mr.Weaver, 1212, 1213. 

Shoes, retailers’ profit on—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoe polish, price controlled by manufac- 
turers--Mr. Sly, 725. 

Shoe polish, price to consumer—Mr. Sly, 
726. 

Speculation induced by crop estimates— 
Mr. Pyke, 1574, 1575: Mr. Drummond, 
1670, 1671, 1706; Mr. McConnell, 1721; 
Mr. Hobbins, 1741; Mr. Neill, 1749; 
Mr. Turnbull, 1768. 
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Standard of living affected by relation of 
prices—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491. 

Stock of dairy companies, price of—Mr. 
Sissons, 493. 

Style of boots, changes increase costs—Mr. 
Stephens, 1539. 

Style of shoes, effect on price, Mr. Weawer, 
1212, 1213. 
Sugar, advance in price not warranted— 
Mr. King, 938, 939; Mr. Pyke, 1574. 
Sugar, advance in price natural—Mr. 
Drummond, 1678, 1699; Mr. McConnell, 
1711, 1714 Mr. Hobbins, 1741; Mr. 
Neill, 1750; Mr. Schurman, 1753; Mr. 
Turnbull, 1771. 

Sugar, American duty on—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1688. 

Sugar, British duty on—Mr. Hobbins, 1691; 


Mr. McConnell, 1691; Mr. Hobbins, 
aly ANA 
Sugar beets, American duty on—Mr. 


Houson, 1815, 1826. 

Sugar beets paid for on sugar content— 
Mr. Houson, 1760; Mr. Dougherty, 1803. 

Sugar beet producers profits and losses— 
Mr. Dougherty, 1807, 1808. 

Sugar beet prices, Michigan vs. Ontario— 
Mr. Dougherty, 1803; Mr. Houson, 1821, 
1826. 

Sugar beets. prices paid to farmer in 
Ontario—Mr. Houson, 1756, 1760; Mr. 
Dougherty, 1803, 1810, 1813; Mr. Hou- 
son, 1820, 1822. 

Sugar beet returns, farmers’ vs. manu- 
facturers—Mr. Dougherty, 1830, 1831; 
Mr. Houson, 1831, 1832. 

Sugar, Canadian duty on—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1666, 1677. 

Sugar consumption per head in U.S.—Mr. 
King, 938; Mr. McConnell, 1712, 1724. 

Sugar consumption in US. increased by 
Prohibition—Mr. McConnell, 1718. 

Sugar, corner in Cuban—Mr. King, 935; 
Mr. Drummond, 1677, 1678, 1697, 1698, 
1699, 1700. 

Sugar, cost to Canadian refiners—Mr. Me- 
Connell, 1727. , 

Sugar, Cuban price controlled by American 
refiners—Mr. King. 939. 

Sugar, export of. prohibited by Board of 
Commerce—Mr. Drummond. 1699. 

Sugar Finance Commission (Cuba) gov- 
ernment commission for selling crop— 
Mr. Neill, 1745, 1746, 1747. 

Sugar, gambling in—Mr. King, 936; Mr. 
D-ummond, 1670, 1677, 1697: Mr. Mc- 
Connell talS1720°* 1723" 1 rede eos 
Mr. Neill. 1745: Mr. Turnbull, 1771. 

Sugar, high price of benefit to beet farmers 
—Mr. Drummond, 1665. 

Sugar industry, enquiries into—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1663. 

Sugar, manufacturers losses—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1678; Mr. McConnell, 1729, 1730; 
Mr. Neill. 1746. 1747. i 

Sugar manufacturers profits, dividend, and 
capital—Mr. Houson, 1824, 1825, 1826. 
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Sugar price based on cost of raw sugar— 
Mr. Drummond, 1678; Mr. McConnell, 
1724, 1727; Mr. Hobbins, 1742. 

Sugar price basis for beet price—Mr. Hou- 
son, 1756, 1822. 

Sugar prices, Canada vs. U.S.—Mr. Sly, 
762; Mr. Turnbull, 1771, Mr. Houson, 
1826. 

Sugar price in Canada governed by Cuban 
crop—Mr. Drummond, 1676. 

Sugar price could be controlled by con- 
sumers—Mr. King, 940; Mr. McCon- 
nell, 1713. 

Sugar price in Cuba affected by credit— 
a McConnell, 1724, Mr. Schurman, 
1752. 

Sugar prices, effect of British West Indies 
preferential tarifi—Mr. Turnbull, 1770. 

Sugar price for export lower than domestic 
—Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1687, 1707; Mr. 
Turnbull, 1765. 

Sugar price fixed by Board of Commerce 
—Mr. King, 935; Mr. Drummond, 1676, 
1698; Mr. McConnell, 1730, 1731, 1733, 
1739, 1740. 

Sugar price-fixing by British Government 
—Mr. McConnell, 1732, 1733. 

Sugar price-fixing by Government—Mr. 
King, 935; Mr. Drummond, 1676, 1697 
to 1702; Mr. McConnell, 1730 to 1733. 

Sugar price-fixing, no collusion among 
refiners—Mr. Turnbull, 1772. 

Sugar price low advantage to refiners— 
Mr. Drummond, 1676, 1678, 1680; Mr. 
McConnell, 1726; Mr. Turnbull, 1768, 
1769, 1770. 

Sugar, price manipulation of—Mr. Sly, 
762; Mr. Drummond, 1668, 1697, 1698, 
1699, 1705; Mr. McConnell, 1719, 1720, 
1723, 1724, 1725; Mr. Hobbins, 1741; 
Mr. Neill, 1743. 

Sugar, price of, raw, New York, price 
plus freight—Mr. King, 935, 939, 940; 
Mr. Drummond, 1666; Mr. McConnell, 
eb. tied; Mos Duribulle766. 1771; 
Mr. Houson, 1822. 

Sugar prices, New York—Mr, McConnell, 
1726, 1727, 

Sugar prices, part of increase in absorbed 
by refiners—Mr. Turnbull, 1768. 

Sugar, price reduction to consumer—Mr. 
Sly, 728. 

Sugar price, refiners not responsible for 
increase—Mr. Drummond, 1665, 1678, 
1699; Mr. McConnell, 1726; Mr. Hob- 
bins, 1742. 

Sugar prices and Royal Bank of Canada 
—Mr. Neill, 1743, 1744, 1749, 1752. 
Sugar prices, wholesale vs. retail—Mr. 

McConnell, 1727, 1728. 

Sugar production curtailed—Mr. King, 
937, 939: Mr. McConnell, 1723; Mr. 
Neill, 1747, 

Sugar production in Canada only 5% of 

*  requirements—Mr. McConnell, 1725. 

Sugar refining costs, Canadian vs. American 
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—Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1704. 

Sugar refining costs, objections to giving— 
Mr. Drummond, 1688, 1689; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1690, 1691; Mr. Hobbins, 1691. 

Sugar refiners costs and selling price—Mr. 
eA 1666, 1667, 1684, 1685, 1692, 
1 

Sugar refiners losses through Government 
price fixing and control—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1676, 1678, 1695, 1696, 1697, 1698, 
1700; Mr. McConnell, 1729, gO Aol 
1732, 1740; Mr. Turnbull, 1768; Mr. 
Houson, 1824. 

Sugar refiners not protected by Govern- 
ment as promised—Mr. Drummond, 
Mp Mr. McConnell, 1731, 1732, 1733, 

Sugar refiners ordered by Government to 
pug sugar—Mr. McConnell, 1730, 1781, 

Sugar refiners profits 1913 to 1919—Mr. 
oc ibie 1676; Mr. McConnell, 1728, 

Sugar refiners promised protection by 
Board of Commerce—Mr. Drummond, 
1701; Mr. McConnell, 1731, 1732, 1733. 

Sugar reduction in duty passed on to con- 
sumers—Mr. Drummond, 1666. 

Sugar, slump in price of—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1668, 1697, 1698: Mr. 
McConnell, 1732; Mr. Houson, 1825. 

Sugar shortage reported by American 
Department of Commerce caused prices 
to soar—Mr. King, 938; Mr. Pyke, 1574; 
Mr. Drummond, 1705, 1706; Mr. Me- 
Connell eis. Ilha f2l. 1722." Mr. 
Neill, 1749. 

Sugar, speculation in, not financed by 
Royal Bank of Canada—Mr. Neill, 1745. 

Sugar, spread in price from wholesaler to 
consumer—Mr. McConnell, 1734. 

Sugar supply—Mr. King, 939 : Mr. Dzum- 
mond, 1680, 1681, 1682, 1704, 1705; Mr. 
McConnell, 1725; Mr. Hobbins, 1741, 
1742: Mr. Neill, 1748, 1749, 1750; Mr. 
Turnbull, 1766. 

Sugar supply and femend- “Nir: McCon- 
nell igen tal: te lO lil. 1aLs 1723, 
1726, 1732: Mr. Hobbins, 1741, 1742; Mr. 
Neill, 1749; Mr. Turnbull, 1767, 1768. 

Sugar surplus, 1921-1922—Mr. King, 938; 
Mr. Drummond, 1697, 1698, 1704. 

Sugar, wholesalers’ profit on—Mr. Pyke, 
1577. 

‘Supply and demand, effect on prices— 
Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Leitch, 514; Mr. 
Fortier, 574; Mr. Jackman, 689, 690, 
693. 

Syrup, price of, American vs. Canadian 
—Mr. Sly, 734, 736, 737. 

System of farming should be improved— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

System of individual effort vs. organized 
effort, out of date—Mr. Jackman, 688, 
689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 851. 
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Table syrup, price of—Mr, Trowern, 1564. 

Tariff, abolition of, on potatoes and sugar 
between Canada and Cuba—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1417. 

Tariff, adjustment of—Mr. Fortier, 574; 
Mr. Bowman, 1153, 1154. 

Tariff, burden of, borne by farmers—Mr. 
Ward, 634, 636. 

Tariff, cost of to consumers—Mr. Ward, 
627 to 631, 642; Mr. Deachman, 917 to 
923, 932; Mr. Pirie, 949. 

Tariff costs farmer over five times its 
returns to Government—Mr, Ward, 631. 

Tariff commission recommended—Mr. 
Bowman, 1156. 

Tariff, effect of on American shoe in- 
dustry—Mr. Deachman, 926; Mr. 
Weaver, 1199, 1200, 1203. 

Tariff, effect of on commodity prices— 
Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Fortier, 571; 
Mr. Ward, 627, 633; Mr. Jackman, 710; 
Mr. Sly, 752; Mr. Deachman, 916, 917, 
922, 923; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Tariff, effect of on home market—Mr. 
Deachman, 933. 

Tariff, effect of on industry—Mr. Sparks, 
871; Mr. Deachman, 922, 935;° Mr. 
Bowman, 1149; Mr. Daoust, 1190; Mr. 
Weaver, 1199, 1209, 1210, 1213, 1216; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1245, 1246. 

Tariff, effect of on labour—Mr. Sparks, 
872. 

Tariff, effect of on machinery—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1248. 

Tariff, effect on farm products and com- 
modities—Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Deach- 
man, 916, 917, 922, 923. ‘ 

Tariff, effect of on price of sugar—Mr. 
King, 936 to 940; Mr. Drummond, 1703 
to 1707; Mr. McConnell, 1728. 

Tariff, effect of, on relation of prices— 
Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Ward, 629, 631, 
634, 642, 646; Mr. Reid, 672, 673; Mr. 
Jackman, 710, 714, 715, 716 to 720; Mr. 
Sly, 752; Agenda, 767; Mr. Pedlow, 791, 
792, 793; Mr. Sparks, 850, 854, 856, 859, 
870, 873 to 887; Mr. Deachman, 916 to 
923, 934, 935; Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. King, 
963, 964; Mr. Campbell, 986, 987, 989, 
990, 992, 993, 994; Mr. Bowman, 1148, 
1149, 1155, 1156; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1206; > Mr: Hatfield: 1417 14s vie 
Swanson, 1457; Mr. Hurlburt, 1534; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1655; Mr, Drummond, 1677, 
1686, 1687, 1703, 1704; Mr. McConnell, 
1728. 

Tariff, effect of, on wages—Mr. Sparks, 
871; Mr. Deachman, 931. 

Tariff essential to Canadian industries— 
Mr. Sparks, 871; Mr. Weaver, 1216, 1217. 

Tariff, gradual elimination of—Mr. Deach- 
man, 933. 

Tariff increases high cost of living—Mr. 
Ward, 633, 641, 642. 

Tariff in Cuba on potatoes—Mr. Hatfield, 
1417. 
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Tariff in Great Britam—Mr. Deachman, 
924. 

Tariff on agricultural implements—Mr. 
Ward, 632, 633; Mr. Deachman, 923; 
Mr.. Gilchrist, 940, 941. - 

Tariff on boots, U.S. vs. Canada—Mr. 
Deachman, 926; Mr. Weaver, 1199. 

Tariff not imstrumental in fixing prices— 
Weaver, 1206. 

Tariff removal, effect of—Mr. Ward, 629. 

Tariff should not prohibit importation— 
Mr. Bowman, 1148, 1149. 

Tariff should not curtail competition—Mr. 
Bowman, 1149. 

Tariff sustains industries not natural to 
country—Mr. Deachman, 919, 934. 

Taxes, burden of ultimately falls on 
farmer—Mr. Gagne, 10645. 

Taxes, increase in—Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1642, 1661. 

Taxes, Maine vs. New Brunswick—Mr. 
Pirie, 956. 

Taxes in Niagara district—Mr. Fairbairn, 
1661. 

Taxes in P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 1379. 

Taxes paid by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Mr. Campbell, 999, 1000. 

Threshing, cost of, in Saskatchewan—Mr. 
Fraser, 1347, 1348. 

Threshing, first lien on crop in Saskatche- 
wan—Mr. Fraser, 1348. 

ee costs, 1913-1922—Mr. Edwards, 
47, 

Teehing cost of, in Ontario—Mr. Amos, 

4. 

Tobacco price below normal—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 619. 

Tobacco price to consumer, no reduction 
in—Mr. Ste. Marie, 619. 

Tobacco, price paid to producer—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 620. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to consumers— 
Mr. Sissons, 489, 490. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to retailer—Mr. 
Sissons, 489. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to wholesalers— 
Mr. Sissons, 489, 490. 

Tomatoes, canned, proportion of retail 
price received by producer—Mr. Sissons, 
489. 

Tomatoes, price paid to producer—Mr. 
Sissons, 488 to 491. 

Tomatoes, price of, in New Jersey—Mr. 
Sissons, 490. 

Trade fairs vs. commercial travellers—Mr. 
Sparks, 863, 868; Mr. Benson, 901; Mr. 
Stewart, 1233. 

Trade fairs would reduce cost of com- 
modities—Mr. Sparks, 863, 868. 

Transportation charges, comparison with 
pre-war time—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Transportation costs too kigh—Mr. Deach- 
man, 916; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1115, 1127; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248; 
Mi Fairbairn, 1644, 1645, 1646; Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 
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Transportation costs absorb producers Saskatchewan Legislature—Mr. Hamilton, 
profits—Mr. Light, 339. 1027. 


Transportation rates, effect on prices— 
Mr. Edwards, 442, 447; Mr. Sissons, 502. 

United Grain Growers decide not to manu- 
facture farm machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1241, 1242. 

United Grain Growers quit dealing in farm 
machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 1243. 
Urban vs. rural commodity prices—Mr. 

Hughes, 559. 
Valuation of imports for duty, Act au- 


thorizing—Mr. Ward, 646, 672; Mr. 
Reid, 673. 

Vender takes maximum profit—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 490. ; 


Wages affected by tariff—Mr. Sparks, 871; 
Mr. Deachman, 931. 

Wages, comparison of, in Canada and US. 
—Mr. Deachman, 925, 926. 

Wages, comparison of, in different coun- 
tries—Mr. Deachman, 927. 

Wages, girls, in clothing factories—Mr. 
Sparks, 858. 

Wages set by cost of living—Mr. Edwards, 
445 


Watered stock in industries—Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Watered stock of companies injurious +o 
producers and consumers—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493. 

Wheat Board, farmers got world market 
price—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Reid, 659. 

Wheat, not paying—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. 

~ Reid, 650. 

Wheat, price paid producer in Manitoba— 
Mr. Grant, 358. 

Wheat, price of in Chicago and Fort Wil- 
liam—Mr. Reid, 650. 

Wheat, price paid producer in Sask—Mr. 
Edwards, 438; Mr. Reid, 650, 665. 

Wheat, prices in Sask. 1913-1921—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 446; Mr. Hamilton, 1015. 

Wheat vs. flour, price of—Mr. Watts, 283; 
Mr. Reid, 665. 

Wholesale Grocers Association’s objections 
to methods of Merchants Consolidated 
—Mr. Sly, 721 to 760; Mr. Benson, 897, 
898, 903, 904, 905. 

Wholesale vs. co-operatve method of dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson, 890, to 906. 

Wholesale vs. retail prices—Mr. Fortier, 
572; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Wire fencing, price of—Mr. Amos, 675. 
Women’s Hose, price of—Mr. Bowman, 
1150, 1151. : 
Wool vs. clothing, price of—Mr. Hamil- 

ton, 1018, 1019, 1023, 1030. 

Wool, price of in B.C—Mr. Hamilton, 
1021. 

Yield vs. value, of crops—Mr. Grant, 400. 


RENT 
Generally—Mr. Leitch, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99; 
See also “Farm Houses” and “Farm 
Buildings”. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 
Operating cost—Mr. Scripture, 304, 305. 


ROOTS 


Cattle, for beef—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Newman, 1629. 

Price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 


ROUTES 


Cattle—Mr. Campbell, 77 to 79; Mr. 
Curry, 153; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Fortin, 
Lvi2itioy LanG; 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 59. 

Grain—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1439. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 
Grain trade; to inquire into—Pages 2 to 6, 
13, 87 to 902 May Grant, 402;. Mr. 
Hamilton, 1037. 
Injunction; possibility of—Pages 3, 87 to 


89. 
Legal status of—Pages 5, 87, 88. 
Parliamentary Committee has 
powers than—Pages 3, 88. 
Provinces interested—Pages 5, 88 to 90. 


RURAL CREDITS 

Abolition of interest—Mr. Bevington, 1081. 

Abuses of Banking System—Mr. King, 978. 

Accounting, farm, assists in obtaining 
loans—Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Accumulation of debts in Western 
Canada—Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 430, 
431; Mr. Edwards, 482, 436, 448; Mr. 
Sly, 742, 743: Mr. Hamilton, 1032, 1038, 
1039, 1040, 1041; Mr. Fraser, 1349; Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Advance to agriculture by American Gov- 
ernment—Mr. King, 936, 963, 966. 

Advantages of Federal over Municipal 
system of credit—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Agenda—7, 421, 422, 541. 

Agricultural banking system needed—Mr. 
King, 965. 

Agricultural Credit Societies, formation 
and operation of—Mr. Bevington, 1067. 

Agricultural conditions in U. 8. in 1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
amount of loans and arrears—Mr. Far- 
row, 1285, 1286, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1311, 
1316. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
cost of administration—Mr. Farrow, 
1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
deals directly with farmer—Mr. Far- 
row, 1291. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
effect on interest rates—Mr. Farrow, 
1306. 
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Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
interest rate on bonds and debentures— 
Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
loans on amortized plan only—Mr. Far- 
row, 1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
maximum loan—Mr. Farrow, 1296. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
origin and operation of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285 to 1323. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
revenue—Mr. Farrow, 1323. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
source of funds—Mr. Farrow, 1286, 1287, 
1295 ISON oo2 4 ages 

Agriculture, Department of, Sask., loans 
to farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Agriculture in U.S. aided by War Finance 
Corporation—Mr. King, 936, 937, 963. 

American Banking system not as flexible 
as Canadian—Mr. Grant, 418. 

American Banking system, operation of— 
Mr. King, 927. 

American Government advanced $500, 000,- 
000 to save agriculture—Mr. King, 938. 

Amortization plan vs. straight mortgage, 
advantages of—Mr. Farrow, 1288, 1289. 

Anderson-Lenroot Bill, Exhibit No. 87— 
Mr. King, 968. 

Appraisal done by expert from Land Bank 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Appraisal to be made by Agricultural 
Credit Society—Mr. Bevington, 1068. 
Appraisal, comparison of, with resale price 

—Mr. Farrow, 1309. 

Appraisal for loans, Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1290, 1298, 
1299. 

Appraisal, Manitoba Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Appraisal, Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board 
—Mr. Fraser, 1341. 

Arrears, Agricultural Development Board 
—Mr. Farrow, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1296, 
1311, 1316. 

Arrears, Manitoba Farm Loan Board—Mr. 
McNeil, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1334. 

Arrears, Mutual Life Insurance Co—Mr. 
Bowman, 1131, 1132, 1138, 1134, 1135. 
Arrears, of interest added to mortgage 

principal—Mr. Bowman, 1131. 

Arrears of interest not added to mortgage 
principal by Sask. Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. Fraser, 1344, 1345, 1364. 

Arrears of taxes, Saskatchewan—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1030, 1031. 

Artificial interference with flow of capital 
—Mr. McLean, 1158. 

Assets liquid, essential to banks—Mr. King, 
937, 957, 971, 972. 

Assets, liquid and non-liquid, effect on 
loans—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. King, 967. 

Associations, (Federal Farm Loan System, 
US.) doing regular banking business— 
Mr. King, 960. 


RURAL CREDITS—Con. 


Association, Loan, underwrites all mort- 
gages—Mr. King, 961. 

Association purchasing stock from Govern- 
ment—Mr. King, 962. 

Australia Farm Loan System, operation of 
—Mr. Ward, 1107, 1108, 1109. 


‘Australian Farm Loan System, interest 


rate charged—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Banks aided by War Finance Corporation 
Mr. King, 937. 

Bank Act vs. interest rates charged by 
banks—Mr. Reid, 653. j 
Bank Act, method of evading—Mr. Reid, 
653, 654; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1065. 
Bank assets must be liquid—Mr. King, 

937, 957, 971, 972. 

Banks benefited by rural credit system— 
Mr. King, 977 

Banks, Canadian vs. American, currency 
issuing privileges—Mr. King, 970, 971. 

Banks, Canadian, solvency of—Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1071. 

Banks, Canadian, want their own notes in 
circulation—Mr. King, 973. 

Banks, co-operation of in Federal farm 
loan system—Mr. McLean, 1159. 

Banks, commercial, necessary for inter- 
mediate credit—Mr. King, 972. 

Banks compound interest on farmers’ 
loans—Mr. Reid, 653. 

Banks, competition between—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 842. 

Banks control credit—Mr. King, 977, 978; 
Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 1082; Mr. 
McLean, 1164. 

Banks control monetary system—Mr. 
Bevington, 1082. 

Bank deposits, amount of in Canada— 
Mr. Bevington, 1074, 1075. 

Bank denosits. interest rate paid on—Mr. 
Reid, 650: Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Banks discriminating against farmers—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612, 613: Mr. King, 957. 
Bank earnings, Weyburn Securities Bank— 

Mr. Hamilton, 1021. 

Bank failures—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1028. 

Banks flooded with farmers’ notes—Mr. 
King, 9387. 

Banks forcing sale of farm products in 
U.S=—=Mr... King, .. 957. 

Banks for intermediate credit for agri- 
cultural industry—Mr. King, 976. 

Banks having subsidiary Trust or Loan 
Companies—Mr. McLean, 1160, 1161. 

Banks loaning to farmers on security of 
grain held on farms—Mr. Jackman, 707. 

Bank loans to farmers, interest rates 
charged on—Mr. King, 960. 

Bank loans, reduction in, to Sask. muni- 
cipalities—Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 
Bank loans to Sask. municipalities not 

restricted—Mr. Hamilton, 1025. 

Bank loans, long term, in Massachusetts, 

interest rates to farmers—Mr. King, 960. 
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Bank losses on farm loans in Saskatchewan 
—Mr. Williams, 842, 843. 

Banks, multiplicity of, advantages and dis- 
advantages—Mr. King, 974, 975. 

Bank notes prior claim on Bank assets— 
Mr. King, 974. 

Banks not discriminating against farmers— 
Mr. McLean, 1162, 1163. 

Banks not furnishing intermediate credit 
to farmers—Mr. Farrow, 1316. 

Banks, Peoples, saving institutions—Mr. 
Gagne, 1054; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1311. 
Banks uses for subsidiary Trust com- 

panies—Mr. McLean, 1161. 

Banks willing to advance money on farm 
products in cold storage—Mr. Stone- 
house, 597. 

Banks willing to loan to farmers in fair 
security—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 1162, 1163. 

Banking business conducted by local As- 
sociation of Federal Farm Loan System 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Banking system, American vs. Canadian— 
Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 957, 974, 975. 

Banking system Canadian origin and 
operation of—Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1064, 1065, 1070, 1072, 1074, 1075, 
1076. 

Banking system, Canadian, in high repute 
—Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1070. 

Banking system, separate, for agricultural 
needs—Mr. King, 965. 

Banking system, abuses of—Mr. King, 978. 

Banking system, US., operation of—Mr. 
King, 927. 

Banking system, Federal Reserve Banks— 
Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 972, 977, 978. 

Banking system operated by Provincial 
Government—Mr. Bevington, 1066. 

Banking system, present, unsuitable for 
rural credit—Mr. King, 957, 965, 967, 
972, 976; Mr. McLean, 1157, 1159, 1163, 
1174. 

Barren credit area, intermediate credit— 
Mr. King, 963, 967, 968; Mr. McLean, 
1157, 1158; Mr. Farrow, 1316. 

Basis of credit—Mr. King, 973, 974. 

Belgian system of credit, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Bonds and debentures of Land Banks, 
US., not taxable—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; 
Mr. King, 959, 967; Mr. Ward, 1109; 
Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Bond denominations, Saskatchewan Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Edwards, 440. 

Bonds, municipal, held by Mutual Life 
Insurance Co—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 
Bonds, municipal and railway, interest 

rate on—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Bonds, Provincial, for farm loans bought 
by farmers—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1022; Mr. Ward, 1106; Mr. 
Fraser, 1365, 1366. 


Bonds, rate of interest on, before and 
after war—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Bonds, Sask. Farm Loan Board, amount 
purchased by farmers in 1922—Mr. 
Williams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Ward, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 1365, 1366. 

Bonds, Sask. Farm Loan Board, interest 
rate on—Mr. Hamilton, 1054; Mr. 
Ward, 1105; Mr: Farrow, 1287; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339; 1362, 1363. 

Book-keeping by farmers valuable in 
obtaining loans—Mr. Newman, 1611, 
1612. 

es from ‘association—Mr. King, 
Ode 

Borrowers must take 5 per cent of stock 
of Bank—Mr. King, 958, 959. 

Borrowing power of, Provinces. vs. 
Dominion—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Canada only large agricultural country 
without system of rural credit—Mr. 
Edwards, 443. 

Canada vs. other countries, interest rates 
charged farmers—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Cash basis would obviate debt accumula- 
tion—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Cash basis by retailers would obviate 
ain of short term loans—Mr. Sly, 

61. 

Canadian Banking System in high repute— 
Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1070. 
Canadian Banking system unsuitable for 
rural eredit—Mr. King, 957, 965, 972, 

976; Mr. McLean, 1159. 

Camadian credit, effect on, by departure 
from gold basis—Mr. King, 973. 

Canadian currency in circulation—Mr. 
Bevington, 1074. 

Capital, artificial interference with flow 
of—Mr. McLean, 1158. 

Capital of Land Banks, origin of—Mr. 
King, 959, 976. 

Cattle Associations for co-operative credit, 
formation and operation of—Mr. King, 

76, 977. 

Cause of bank losses on farm loans—Mr. 
Williams, 848. 

Central Gold Reserve vs. Federal Gold 
Reserve—Mr. King, 973; Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1076. 

Character of borrower affects interest rate 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. McLean, 
1163; Mr. Farrow, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 
isBy(- 

Collections by loan organizations—Mr. 
Bowman, 1144; Mr. Fraser, 1345, 1346, 
1350, 1351. 

Collection of taxes in rural municipalities, 
Sask —Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Commercial banks unsuitable for rural 
eredit—Mr. King, 957. 

Commercial banks necessary for inter- 
mediate credit—Mr. King, 972. 

Competition between banks—Mr. Will- 
jams, 842. : 
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Co-operative eredit system in France— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Co-operative credit, Cattle Association— 
Mr. King, 976, 977. 

Cost of administration of farm loans—Mr. 
King, 960; Mr. Ward, 1111; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1135; Mr. McLean, 1164; Mr. 
Farrow, 1287; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1327, 
1334; Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Cost of administration of Land Banks— 
Mr. King, 960. 

Cost of loans, Canada vs. U. S—Mr. 
Bevington, 1077, 1078. 

Cost of placing farm mortgages—Mr. 
Williams, 844; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1137; 
Mr. Farrow, 1288; Mr. Fraser, 1341, 
1342. 

Cost of renewing farm mortgages—Mr. 
Williams, 845; Mr. Bowman, 1137. 

Creditors becoming landlords—Mr. Ward, 
1100. 

Credit advanced by Banks on farm pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. Jack- 
man, 707. 

Credit, advantages of 
Farrow, 1321. 

Credit, basis of—Mr. King, 973, 974. 

Credit, by implement companies in West 
—Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Credit controlled by Banks, effect of—Mr. 
King, 957. 

Credit, co-operative vs. state—Mr. Gagne, 
1053 


localizing—Mr. 


tions—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. Jackman, 
706: Mr. King, 976, 977; Mr. Ward, 
1110. 

Credit, Co-operative Associations repay- 
ments to War Finance Corporation—Mr. 
King, 937. 

Credit, co-operative, profitable to Gov- 
ernment—Mr. King, 966, 972. 

Credit, Co-operative system of—Mr. 
Gagne, 1051, 1053; Mr. Ward, 1110. 
Credit, co-operative system in Quebec— 

Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052, 1053. 
Credit, co-operative organizations han- 
dicapped by tenancy—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Credit, co-operative vs. state system—Mr. 
Grant, 417; Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit of Government utilized for business 
—Mr. King, 971; Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Credit, long term, in Denmark and Ire- 
land—Mr. Ward, 1101, 1102, 1103. 

Credit, long term, Federal Farm Loans 
Board—Mr. Reid, 652. 

Credit, long term, interest rates, American 
vs. Canadian—Mr. Reid, 649, 650. 

Credit, long term, in Ontario—Mr. Far- 
row, 1285. 

Credit, long term in U. S., source of 
funds—Mr. Reid, 652. 

Credit, long term in U. S—Mr. Edwards, 
444; Mr. King, 957, 958. 

Credit, short term, Banks in West—Mr. 
Reid, 652, 653. : 
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Credit, short term Bank loans—Mr. Reid, 
653. 

Credit, short term, Banks refused advances 
on security of grain held on farms— 
Mr. Reid, 653. 

Credit, short term, interest rate charged 
by Banks—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. 
Reid, 650, 654; Mr. Pirie, 950; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1326. 

Credit, short term, Manitoba, operation 
of—Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Credit, short term, Ontario—Mr. Farrow, 
1311, 13814, 1817, 1318, 1319. 

Credit, short term, on warehouse re- 
ceipts—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. Jack- 
man, 707. 

Credit, short term, to producers organ- 
izations—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. Jack- 
man, 706. 

Credit societies under provincial authority 
should be incorporated—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1067, 1068. 

Credit Systems authorized in New 
Brunswick—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Credit systems, Federal vs. Municipal— 
Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Credit systems, Federal vs. Provincial— 
Farrow, 1321. 

Credit system, intermediate, operation of 
—Mr. King, 967, 975. 

Credit system in Belgium, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit system in France, co-operative— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Credit system in Germany—Mr. Ste. Ma- 
rie, 612. 

Credit system, rural, in other countries— 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Gagne, 1053; Mr. Bevington, 1079; 
Mr. Ward, 1101; 1102, 1103; Mr. Far- 
row, 1285. 

Credit system in Quebec, co-operative— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Credit system in Switzerland—Mr. 
ward, 444. 

Credit system in U.'S—Mr. Edwards, 444. 

Credit system in U.S., Anderson-Lenroot 
Bill—Mr. King, 968. : 

Credit systems, present provincial vs. pro- 
vincial bank and credit societies—Mr. 
Bevington, 1080. 

Credit systems, provincial banks vs. Fed- 
eral Farm Loan—Mr. Bevington, 1067, 
1068, 1080, 1081. 

Credit systems, Provincial Banks—Mr. 
Bevington, 1065 to 1083; Mr. McLean, 
1158; Mr. Farrow, 1322. 

Credit system proposed, Farm Mortgage 
Association—Mr. Swanson, 1460 to 1467. 
1080, 1081. 

Credit, easy, danger to farmers—Mr. 
Williams, 841, 842; Mr. Gagne, 1050, 
1051; Mr. Bowman, 1117, 1143. 1144. 

peek effect on marketing—Mr. King. 


Ed- 
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Credit, effect on prices—Mr. King, 978; 
Mr. Neill, 1743. 

Credit, effect of on price of farm products 
—Mr. King, 978; Mr. Neill, 1743. . 

Credit, extent of Government function— 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417. 

Credit, esssentials necessary to obtain— 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Credit extended by Banks to farmers vs. 
other industries—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612, 
613; Mr. King, 957; Mr. McLean, 1162, 
1163. 

Credit, intermediate in U. S., furnished 
by War Finance Corporation—Mr. 
King, 937, 963, 965, 966. 

Credit, intermediate in U. S., special 
banks for—Mr. King, 976. 

Credit, lack of—Mr. Toupin, 449, 456; 
Mr. Ward, 1099, 1100. 

Credit monopoly of by Banks—Mr. King, 
969, 978; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 
1082; Mr. McLean, 1164. 

pe of Land Banks pooled—Mr. King, 
60. 

Credit, National, and gold basis—Mr. 
King, 973. 

Credit, need for—Mr. Edwards, 443, 444; 
Mr. Toupin, 449, 456; Mr. Pirie, 949, 
950; Mr. King, 963, 965, 966; Mr. Ward, 
1097, 1099, 1105; Mr. Farrow, 1285, 
1305, 1306, 1308, 1316, 1317; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1459. 

Credit, normal vs. abnormal—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1358. 

Credit not for everyone—Mr. McNeil, 
1330, 1331, 1833; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 
Credit not granted in certain districts— 

Mr. Bowman, 1139, 1140. 

Credit not used by farmers to best advan- 
tage—Mr. McLean, 1161. 

Credit prevented glutting of market—Mr. 
King, 937. 

Credit, security for—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Farrow, 
1290, 1295, 1312, 1313, 1318, 1319, 1320; 
Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337, 1339. 

Credit should be supplied from invest- 
ment capital—Mr. King, 937, 971. 

Credit supplied personnally by neighbours 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. Farrow, 
1307. 

Credit to farmers, sources of—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 613; Mr. Gagne, 1053; Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Credit too cheap not advantageous to 
farmers—Mr. Williams, 841, 842; Mr. 
Gagne, 1050, 1051; Mr. Bowman, 1117, 
1143, 1144. 

Credit Unions, co-operative credits--Mr. 
Gagne, 1051. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, expansion of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 


Credit Unions in Quebec, failures of —Mr. 
Gagne, 1052, 1053. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, interest rate 
charged by—Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Credit Unions of parishes should be con- 
solidated into Provincial union—Mr. 
Gagne, 1052. 

Credit Unions preferable to state credit— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit Unions in Quebec regulated by law 
of Quebee Syndicates, 1905—Mr. Gagne, 
1052. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, source of funds— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Crisis in U.S —Mr. King, 957. 

Crop insurance by Government—Mr. 
King, 979, 980. 

Currency, amount of, in circulation in 
Canada—Mr. Bevington, 1074. 

Currency famine in U.S., 1897—Mr. King, 
977, 978. 

Currency, farm products practically basis 
of—Mr. King, 969. 

Currency, inflation of—Mr. Swanson, 1450, 
1468, 1469. 

Currency, issuing of—Mr. King, 969, 970, 
971, 973, 974, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1073, 1076; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450, 1470. 

Currency issue to provinces by Federal 
Government on security of mortgages— 
Mr. King, 1058, 1059. 

Currency, natural flow of—Mr. King, 978. 

Currency, privilege of issuing, Canadian 
vs. American Banks—Mr. King, 970, 
971. 

Currency, stability of—Mr. King, 974; 
Mr. Swanson, 1468. 

Danger of easy credit—Mr. Williams, 841, 
842; Mr. Gagne, 1050, 1051; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1117, 1143, 1141. 

Debt accumulation of eliminated by re- 
tailers cash basis—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Debt adjustment Bureau, Sask., operation 
of—Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 430, 431; 
Mr. Edwards, 432, 436; Mr. Hamilton, 
1039, 1040, 1041. 

Debts being paid by farmers—Mr. King, 
962; Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Debts of farmers, consolidation of—Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Debt of Sask. accumulated over a number 
of years—Mr. Edwards, 448; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1032, 1039, 1063; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 
1367; Mr. Swanson, 1459. 

Debt of farmers to retailers in Sask— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1038. 

Debts owing to merchants in Manitoba, 
Sask. and Alta—Mr. Sly, 742, 743; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1038. 

Debt per capita of Sask—Mr. Edwards, 
437, 444; Mr. Fraser, 1367. 

Debentures, intermediate credit system, 
good demand for—Mr. King, 976. 
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Debentures of Land Banks in U'S., mterest 
rate on—Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. Far- 
row, 1310. 

Debentures of Land Banks not guaranteed 
by Government—Mr, King, 959; Mr. 
Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Debentures of Land Bank exempt from 
taxation—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. King, 
959, 967; Mr. Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 
1310. 

Debentures, Bank—Mr. 
King, 1059. 

Debentures, School, interest rate on—Mr. 
Bowman, 1119. 

Debentures, Sask. Farm Loan Board on 
three months call—Mr. Hamilton, 1055, 
1056; Mr. Ward, 1106. 

Debentures of Sask. Farm Loan Board vs. 
US. Land Banks—Mr. Hamilton, 1040. 

Deficit of Sask. 1922—Mr. Hamilton, 1063. 

Demand deposits unsuitable for rural 
credits—Mr. King, 967; Mr. McLean, 
M57. LiGa, tbs: 

Denmark, credit system in—Mr. Ward, 
DLO? AOE Ose 

Department of Agriculture, Sask., loans to 
farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Deposits in Canadian Banks—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1074, 1075. 

Deposits in Peoples banks for short and 
long term credit—Mr. Gagne, 1053. 
Deposits in Ontario Savings Bank—Mr. 

Farrow, 1287, 1311. 

Dominion Government to provide money 
for existing Provincial systems—Mr. 
Ward, 1112: 

Dominion notes, issuing of, against ap- 
proved security—Mr. King, 978. 

European capital financing Live Stock 
Associations in U.S—Mr. King, 966. 

Exports from U.S. financed by War 
Finance Corporation—Mr. King, 970. 

Failures of Banks—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1028. 

Farm accounting, aid in obtaining loans— 
Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Farmers Association (Federal Farm Loan 
System) underwrites mortgages—Mr. 
King, 961. 

Farmers attitude towards Government 
Loans—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1835; Mr. Fraser, 1347, 1348, 1349, 
1350, 1351: Mr. Swanson, 1463. 

Farmers Banks, failure of—Mr. Grant, 418. 

Farmers credit not pooled in Association, 
(American Farm Loan System)—Mr. 
King, 957, 961. 

Farmers control Farm Loan System—Mr. 
King, 958, 959, 960, 976. 

Farmers deal with Land Banks only 
through Local Associations—Mr. King, 
961. 

Farmers in Sask., financial condition of— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Farmers in U.S. aided by Land Banks-—Mr. 
Grant, 417, 418. 


Provincial vs. 
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Fazmers vs. manufacturers, Government 
aid to—Mr. Bowman, 1144. _ 

Farmers meeting their obligations—Mr. 
_ King, 962; Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Farmers, North Dakota, glutted with 
products they could not sell—Mr. King, 
937. 

Farmers vs. other industries, interest rate 
charged to—Mr. Ward, 1097, 1098. 

Farmers pleased with Federal Farm Loan 
System in U.S—Mr. King, 973, 978; Mr. 
Ward, 1111. 

Farmers’ purchases of bonds of Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Fraser, 1365, 1366. 

Farm Loans, Sask, vs. U‘S—Mr. Hamilton, 
1040. 

Farm loans vs. city loans—Mr. Farrow, 
1307, 13808. 

Farm mortgages, Ontario, interest rate 
on—Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 686; Mr. Bow- 
a 1120, 11385; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1306, 
1307. 

Farm Loans, interest rate on—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1056; Mr. . 
Bevington, 1077; Mr. Ward, 1097; Mr. 
Bowman, 1119, 1120, 1133, 1135; Mr. 
Farrow, 1306, 1307; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Farm Loans Association purchasing stock 
from Government—Mr,. King, 962. 

Farm loans, Agricultural Development 
Board, arears of interest on—Mr. Far- 
row, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1296, 1311. 

Farm Loans by Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., arears of interest—Mr. Bowman, 
MIST | TO. lee. 

Farm loans by Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
not granted in certain districts—Mr. 
Bowman, 1139; 1140. 

Farm loans by Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
—Mr. Bowman, 1114, 1130 to 1135, 1139. 

Farm Loans by mortgage companies not 
exceeding 50% of valuation by company 
—Mr. Ward, 1099. 

Farm Loans, cost of administration—Mr. 
Bowman, 1135. 

Farm Loan bonds, Sask., amount bought 
by farmers in 1922—Mr. Hamilton. 1022. 

Farm Loans, safe investment—Mr. Ward, 
1098, 1099: Mr. McLean, 1163. 

Farm Loan System, Australia—Mr. Ward, 
1107, 1108, 1109. 

Farm Loan system, Federal vs. Provincial 
—Mr. Farrow, 1321. 

Farm Loan system, Federal vs. Munici- 
pal—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Farm Loans Act in New Brunswick au- 
thorizing municipalities to furnish 
eredit—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Farm Loan Associations in Ontario—Mr. 
Farrow, 1315, 1316. 

Farm Loan Associations, Ontario, amounts 
loaned and repaid—Mr. Farrow, 1316. 
Farm Loan system, Ontario, See Agricul- 
I Development Board—Mr. Farrow 
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Farm Loans system, short term, Ontario 
—Mr. Farrow, 1811. 

Farm Loans system, long terms, Ontario 
—Mr. Farrow, 1285. 

Farm Loans system, Sask. vs. U. S—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1040. 
Farm Loans system, Sask. Farm Loans 

Board—Mr. Fraser, 1338. 

Farm Loans System, Manitoba Farm 
Loans Board—Mr. MeNeil, 1325 to 
1335. 

Farm Loans System, New Zealand—Mr. 
Ward, 1108. 

Farm machinery manufacturing com- 
panies, interest rate charged by—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1256, 1281. 

Farm Mortgage Association, proposed 
system—Mr. Swanson, 1460 to 1467. 
Farm products prices affected by credit 

—Mr. King, 978. 

Farm products as security for credit—Mr. 
Grant, 417; Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. 
Jackman, 707. 

Farm products practically the basis for 
currency—Mr. King, 969. 

Farm Rural Credit Associations (Inter- 

mediate credit) to replace War Fin- 
ance Corporation—Mr. King, 967, 968. 

Farm tenancy increasing as result of Jack 
of credit—Mr. Ward, 1099, 1100. 

Federal Farm Loan Board, composition 
and operation of—Mr. Ward, 1110. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. S.; ap- 
praisal—Mr. King, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. §., Asso- 
ciations doing regular banking business 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. S., bene- 
ficial to Banks—Mr. King, 977. 

Federal Farm Loan System controlled 
by farmers—Mr. King, 958, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. S. opera- 
tion of —Mr. Reid, 652; Mr. King, 957 
to 962, 972, 975; Mr. Bevington, 1067, 
1068; Mr. Ward, 1109, TAuI@, welt Whe. 
Mr. Farrow, 1310. - 

Federal Farm Loan System, opposition 
to—Mr. King, 962. 

Federal Farm Loans, system suggested 
and operation of—Mr. Ward, 1112; Mr. 
McLean, 1159, 1160, 1164. 

Federal Farm Loans System a_ success, 
farmers pleased with it—Mr. King, 963, 
978; Mr. Ward, 1111. 

Federal Farm Loans System, valuable 
features—Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Federal gold reserve and Central gold 
reserve—Mr. Bevington, 1076. 

Federal Reserve Bank System, origin of 
and opposition to—Mr, King, 977, 978. 

Federal vs. Municipal systems of rural 
credit—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Federal vs. Provincial borrowing power— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 
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Fiat money or inflation non-existant in 
UE S. currency—Mr. King, 971. 

Financial condition of farmers in Sask.— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Financial standing of rural municipalities 
in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1024. 

Fire insurance on farm  buildings—Mr. 
Farrow, 1299 to 1305; Mr. McNeil, 1328. 

Foreclosures by loan organizations—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1041, 1042; Mr. Bowman, 
1136, 1144; Mr. Farrow, 1293, 1310; Mr. 
Bae 1331, 1332. Mm: Fraser, 31358, 

59. 

Foreclosure method prevents loss to mort- 
gage company—Mr. Ward, 1099. 

Function of Government to establish 
credit—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Funds insufficient, Sask. Farm Loans 
Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1057, 1058, 1059; 
Mr. Ward, 1103, 1106; Mr. Farrow, 
1305; Mr. Fraser, 1339, 1347, 1351, 1362, 
1365, 1367. 

Funds of Manitoba Farm Loans Board— 
Mr. MeNeil, 1335, 1336. 

German system of credit, money for 
mortgages from Bank deposits—Mr. 
Grant, 418; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, rural deposits 
supply rural needs—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, heavy bank 
deposits cause low interest rates—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, interest rates 
charged farmers—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Gagné, 1051. 

God basis, departure from—Mr. Kiug, 
973. 

Gold held by U.S. Government in excess 
oF ae paper money issued—Mr. King, 

Gold reserve against currency—Mr. King, 
970, 973. 

Government aid to farmers through 
National Loan Association—Mr. King, 
957; Mr. Ward, 1109, 1110. 

Government aid to manufacturers vs. 
farmers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Government Bonds, effect of on rate of 
interest—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. 
Amos, 685; Mr. Fraser, 1339, 1351. 

Government Bonds, non taxable, issuing 
of bad principle—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Government credit systems, Federal vs. 
Municipal—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Government credit for use of people—Mr. 
King, 971, Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Govemment crop insurance—Mr. King, 
979, 980. 

Government function to establish credit— 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Government guarantee of bonds and 
debentures—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. King, 
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959; Mr. 

1310. 
Government guarantee of bonds of co- 

operative organizations—Mr. Grant, 417. 


Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 


Government loans, farmers’ attitude 
towards—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. 
McNeil, ee Mr. Fraser, 1347, 1349; 
150; Weal. Swanson, 1463. 


Government eter money on loans to 
farmers’ co-operative associations—Mr. 
King, 966, 972. 

Government method of assisting farmers 
to obtain credit—Mr. Ward, 1110. 

Guarantee of bonds by Government— 
Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. King, 959; Mr. 
Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Hail insurance paid for by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 1031; 
Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Industries affected by purchasing power 
of farmers—Mr. King, 957, 965. 

Inflation of currency, effect of—Mr. King, 
971; Mr. Swanson, 1450, 1468, 1469. 


Insurance, Municipal Hail insurance of 
Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 1031; Mr. 
Fraser, 1346. 

Insurance, co-operative, Municipal Hail 
Insurance Association—Mr. Hamilton, 
1055. 

Insurance on fon buildings protecting 
loans—Mr. Farrow, 1299. to 1305; Mr. 
MeNeil, 1328. 

Insurance, crop, by Govermment—Mr. 
King, 979, 980; Mr. Hamilton, 1055. 
Intermediate credit, barren area—Mr. 
King, 963, 967, 968; Mr. McLean, 1157, 

1158. 

Intermediate credit debentures, good 

demand for—Mr. King, 976. 


Intermediate credit for live stock formely 


supplied by European  capital—Mr. 
King, 966. 
Intermediate credit, necessity for—Mr. 


King, 963, 965, 966. 

Intermediate Credit System known as 
Personal Farm Credits Department— 
Mr. King, 975. 

Intermediate credit system, 
—Mr. King, 967, 968, 975. 

Interest, abolition of—Mr. 
1081. 

Interest arrears on farm mortgages of 
Mutual Life Insurance Co—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1131 to 1135. 

Interest earned by Land Banks in U.S.— 
Mr. King, 959, 976, 978. 

Interest overdue, added to mortgage 
principal—Mr. Bowman, 1131. 

Interest, nate of, affected by character of 
borrower—Mr. Ste. Mane, 612; Mr. 
MeNeil, 1337. 

Interest, rate of, affected by Government 
bond Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Fraser, 

Interest, rate of, affected by Manitoba 
Farm Loan Board—Mr. MeNeil, 1331, 
gaz, 134, aap 
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Interest, rate of, affected by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Fraser, 1352, 1362, 
1365. 

Interest, rate of, affected by security—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1336, 1337. 

Interest, rate of, Australian Farm Loan 
System—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Interest rate charged by Banks on ad- 
vances against warehouse receipts—Mr. 
Stonehouse, 597. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Banks 
exceeds rate permitted by Banks Act— 
Mr. Reid, 650, 653, 654. 

Interest, rate of, charged by banks on 
short term loans—Mr. Reid, 650, 654; 
Mr. Pirie, 950; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Credit 
Unions in Quebec—Mr. Gagné, 1051. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1104; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339. 

Interest, rate of, charged by War Finance 
Corporation—Mr. King, 937. 

Interest rates charged farmers on long 
term loans in Mass.—Mr. King, 960. 
Interest, rate of, charged farmers vs. other 

industries—Mr. Ward, 1097, 1098. 

Interest, rate of, charged on farm mach- 
inery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1256, 1282. 

Interest, rate of, from Ontario Govern- 
ment—Mr. Ste. Marie, 613. 

Interest, rate of, in Germany—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 612; Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Interest, rate of, in Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 
360, 365, 366, 379; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 
1ee2e 

Interest, rate of, in Quebec result of thrift 
of farmer—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Interest, rate of, New Zealand Farm 
Loans System—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Interest, rate of, in Sask—M. Edwards, 
443, 444; Mr. Williams, 830, 841, 843, 
844; Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1056; Mr. 
Bevington, 1077; Mr. Bowman, 1133; 
Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1350, 1865; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450. 

Interest, rate of, Sask. vs. Manitoba—Mr. 
McNeil, 1336. 

Interest, rate of, in U.S. to farmers—Mr. 
Edwards, 444; Mr. King, 957, 958; Mr. 
Ward, 1113. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1056; 
Mr. Bevington, 1077; Mr. Ward, 1097; 
Mr. Bowman, 1119, 1120, 1133, 1135; 
Mr. Farrow, 1306, 1307; "Mr. McNeil, 
1326; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Interest rate of, equal to all farmers in 
Federal Farm Loan system—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1460. 

Interest, rate of, from Manitoba Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611, 612, 
613; Mr..Ward, 1106, 1107; Mr. Mc- 
Neil. 1326; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 
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Interest, rate of, on bonds before and 
after war—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Interest, rate of, on bonds and deben- 
tures of Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Interest, rate of, on bonds of Sask. Farm 
Loans Board—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1362, 1363. 

Interest, rate of, on deposits in Ontario 
Savings Bank—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages in 
France and Germany vs. Canada—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages in 
Ontario, 1914-1923—Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 
686; Mr. Bowman, 1120, 1185; Mr. Far- 
row, 1287, 1306, 1307. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages af- 
fected by Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1306. 

Interest, rate of, on Government Deben- 
tures, Sask. Farm Loans Board—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1362, 1363. 

Interest, rate of, on Land Bank Deben- 
tures in U.'S—Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. 
Farrow, 1310. 

Interest, rate of, on long term loans, 
American vs. Canadian—Mr. Reid, 649. 
650, 651. 

Interest, rate of, on municipal and rail- 
way bonds—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Interest, rate of, on school debentures— 
Mr. Bowman, 1119. 

Interest, rate of, on short term loans in 
Ontario—Mr. Farrow, 1312, 1313, 1317. 

Interest, rate of, paid on deposits by 
Banks—Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. McNeil, 
1356. 

Interlocking Directorates of Banks and 
Trust companies—Mr. McLean, 1161. 
Investment capital, proper source for rural 

credit funds—Mr. King, 937, 971. 

Treland, credit system in—Mr. Ward, 
1101, 1102, 1103. 

Issuing of currency—Mr. King, 969, 970, 
973, 974, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1073, 1076; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450, 1470. 

Land Banks in US. aiding Farmer—Mr. 
Grant, 417, 418. 

Land Bank, cost of administering—Mr. 
King, 960. 

Land Banks deal only with association of 
Farmers—Mr. King, 961. 

Land Banks, German system ideal—Mr. 
Grant, 418. 

Land Banks, interest earned by—Mr. King, 
959, 976, 978. 

Land Banks liable for debentures of other 
Land Banks—Mr. King, 960. 

Land Banks, origin of capital of—Mr. 
King, 959, 976. 
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Land Banks rediscount notes and mort- 
gages—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 959, 
967, 975, 976, 977. 

Land Banks to be owned by farmers—Mr. 
King, 959, 960, 976. 

Land Bank debentures exempt from tax- 
ation, Mr. King, 959, 967; Mr. Ward, 
1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Land Bank debentures, interest rate on— 
Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 
Land Bank debentures not guaranteed by 

Government—Mr. King, 959. 

Land Bank debentures in U.S. sold through 
Post Offices—Mr. King, 959 

Legal tender as not security—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1076. 

Liability limited in Association, (Federal 
Farm Loans System)—Mr. King, 957. 
Limit of Government’s function in supply- 

ing credit—Mr. Grant, 417. 

Liquid assets essential to Banks—Mr. 
King, 937, 957, 971, 972. 

Liquid and non-liquid assets, effect on 
loans—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. King, 967. - 

Loans, amortization plan vs. straight 
mortgage—Mr. Farrow, 1288, 1289. 

Loans and deposits essential to monetary 
system—Mr. Bevington, 1065, 1074. 

Loans, amortization plan only, made by 
Farm Loans Board—Mr. Williams, 844. 

Loans affected by character of borrower— 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. McLean, 1163: 
Mr. Farrow, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 1337.. 

Loans by Government of Sask. to Far- 
mers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Loans by Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board, amount of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285, 1286, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1316. 

Loans by Sask. Farm Loans Board, amount 
of—Mr. Edwards, 439, 440; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1103; Mr. Fraser, 
1358. 

Loans, city vs. farm—Mr. Farrow, 1307, 
1308. 

Loans, cost of in Canada vs. U.S—Mr. 
Bevington, 1077, 1078. 

Loans, difficulty of obtaining from Banks 
—Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Loans, duration of in West—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844. 

Loans, farm, Sask. vs. U.'S—Mr. Hamilton, 
1040. 

Loans, Federal Farm Loan System’s for 
agricultural purposes only—Mr. King, 
961. 

Loans in Manitoba, amount of—Mr. 
Ward, 1104; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1335. 
Loans in Ontario, amount of—Mr. Amos, 

683, 684; Mr. Farrow, 1285. 

Loans in Ontario, applications for—Mr. 
Farrow, 1285, 1293. 

Loans in Sask., applications for—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1056; Mr. Fraser, 1343. 

Loans Limited to percentage of Land 
Value—Mr. King, 957; Mr. Ward, 1099; 
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Mr. Farrow, 1289, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 
1325. 

Loans, long term in U. 8S. on amortization 
plan—Mr. King, 957, 958. 

Loans, long term, U.S. system controlled 
by farmers—Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. 
King, 958. 

Loans, Manitoba Farm Loans Board, per- 
centage loaned to—Mr. McNeil, 1325. 
Loans, short term, Ontario, interest rate 

on—Mr. Farrow, 1312, 1313, 1317. 

Loan organizations, foreclosures by—Mr. 
Ward, 1099; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1144; 
Mr. Farrow, 1293, 1310; Mr. McNeil, 
1331, 1332; Mr. Fraser, 1359. 

Loans, outside interference with—Mr. Far- 
row, 1294; Mr. McNeil, 1325. 

Loans, purpose of—Mr. King, 962. 

Loan rejections—Mr. Farrow, 1297; Mr. 
McNeil, 1330, 1332. 

Loans, security for—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Far- 
Tow, 1290) 1295. lol2Z. lola lols, volo: 
1320; Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337, 1339. 

Loans, short term, Banks compound inter- 
est on renewals—Mr. Reid, 653. 

Loans, short term, need for obviated by 
retailers cash basis—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Loans, short term, purposes for—Mr. Far- 
TOW Plolo, lola tale leer los 

Loans to co-operative associations, by War 
Finance Corporation—Mr. King, 937, 
963, 966. 

Localization of credit, advantages of— 
Mr. Farrow, 1321. 

Losses by Banks in Sask—Mr. Williams, 
843, 843. 

Losses by Loan organizations—Mr. Far- 
row; 1294 Mr.  MecNetl> ta27-) Vin 
Fraser, 1339. 

Manitoba Farm Loan Board, Act passed 
Mar. 9th, 1917—Mr. McNeil, 1325, 1332. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, amount 
loaned—Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1335. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, appraisal— 
Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, arrears—Mr. 
McNeil, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1334. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, class of 
borrowers—Mr. MeNeil, 1330, 1331, 1333; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, collections 
—Mr. MeNeil, 1327, 1328. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, cost of ad- 
ministration—Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1327, 
1334. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, difficulties 
of—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, effect on in- 
terest rate—Mr. McNeil, 1331, 1332, 
1334, 1336. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, funds ade- 
quate—Mr. McNeil, 1335, 1336. 
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Manitoba Farm Loans Board, interest rate 
charged by—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611, 612, 
613; Mr. Ward, 1106, 1107; Mr. McNeil, 
1326; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, losses—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1327. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, maximum 
loan—1329. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, number of 
loans—Mr, McNeil, 1328. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, operation 
Of Mir Warde) Wn pet 107-. Mir. 
MeNeil, 1325 to 1338. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, profits—Mr. 
Ward, 1107; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, purpose of 
loans—Mr. McNeil, 1325, 1329, 1330, 
Ip Ws32) 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, rejections— 
Mr. McNeil, 1330, 1332. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, source of 
funds—Mr. McNeil, 1329, 1332, 1333. 

Market conditions make credit necessary 
—Mr. King, 937. . 

Marketing affected by credit—Mr. King, 
937. 

Maximum Loan of Provincial Systems— 
Mr. Farrow, 1296; Mr. McNeil, 1329; 
Mr. Fraser, 1347. 

Manitoba, amount of mortgages 
standing—Mr. McNeil, 1335. 

Manitoba, interest rate n—Mr. MeNeil, 
18a2: 

Manitoba vs. Sask., interest rates—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1336. : 

Manitoba, moratorium detrimental to far- 
mers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Manufacturers vs. farmers, 
aid to—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Method of assisting farmers by providing 
credit—Mr. Grant, 416, 417. 

Mis-use of credit by farmers—Mr. Me- 
Lean, 1161. 

Monetary system controlled by Banks— 
Mr. Bevington, 1082. 

Monetary system, loans and_ deposits 
essential to—Mr. Bevington, 1065, 1074. 

Money for farm mortgages affected by 
non-taxable Victory bonds—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 611. 

Money, natural flow of—Mr. King, 978. 

Money, shortage of in U.'SS—Mr. King, 
977, 978: ; 

Monopoly of credit by Banks—Mr. King, 
978; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 1082; 
Mr. McLean, 1164. 

Monopoly of credit in U. S. by Federal 
Reserve Banks—Mr. King, 978. 

Monopoly of Federal Reserve Banks, 
farmers bound to break—Mr. King, 969. 

Monopoly of credit in U. S. by private 
Banks—Mr. King, 977. 

Moratorium, Manitoba, detrimental to 
farmers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Moratorium, Sask., Act empowering Gov- 
ernor in Council to declare—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1039, 1040, 1041. 
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Mortgage companies paying taxes to pre- 
vent sale of land for taxes—Mr. Hamil- 
ton 1057; Mr. Bowman, 1138, 1139. 

Mortgages, cost of placing—Mr. Williams, 
844; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1137; Mr. Far- 
row, 1288; Mr. Fraser, 1841, 1342. 

Mortgages, cost of renewing—Mr. Wil- 
hams, 845; Mr. Bowman, 1137. 

Mortgages, existing form of, increasing 
tenancy—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Mortgages, farm, interest rates on—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1077; 
Mr. Ward, 1097; Mr. Bowman, 1119, 
1120, 1133, 1185; Mr. Farrow, 1306, 1307; 
Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1332. 

Mortgages in "Manitoba, amount of—Mr. 
McNeil, 1335. 

Mortgages in Manitoba, interest rate on 
—Mr. Grant, 360, 365, 366, 379; Mr. 
Ward, 1097; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1332. 

Mortgages in ” Ontario, amount of in 1914 
and 1919—M. Amos, 683, 684. 

Mortgages in Ontario, interest rate on— 
Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 686; Mr. Bowman, 
1120, 1185; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1306, 1307. 

Mortgages in West, duration of—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844. 

Multiplicity of banks, advantages and 
disadvantages—Mr. King, 874, 875. 
Municipal credit, Sask. vs. Bank loans— 

Mr. Hamilton, 1025. 

Municipal credit in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 
1024. 

Municipal Hail insurance association is 
organization of rural municipalities—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1055. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., farm loans— 
Mr. Bowman, 1114, 1130 to 1135, 1139. 

National Laon Association composed of 
farmers—Mr. King, 958; Mr. Ward, 
1109, 1110. 

National Farm Loan Association stock 
carries double liability—-Mr. Ward, 1109. 

Need for credit at low interest—Mr. 
Edwards, 443, 444; Mr. Toupin, 449, 
456; Mr. Pirie, 949, 950: Mr. King, 956, 
957, 963, 965, 966 : Mr. Ward, 1097, 1099. 
1105; Mr. Farrow, 1285, 1305, 1306, 1308, 
1316, elias Moss Swanson, 1459. 

New Banking system needed for agricul- 
ture—Mr. King, 965. 

New Zealand Farm Loan System, opera- 
tion of—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

New Zealand Farm Loan System, interest 
rate charged—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Normal vs. abnormal credit—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1358. 

Notes of Bank have prior claim on assets 
—Mr. King, 974. 

Notes, Dominion, issuing of against 
approved security—Mr. King, 973. 

Notes, Federal Reserve Bank, gold and 
commodity basis—Mr. King, 969. 

Notes and Mortgages of farmers not 
endorsed by Land Banks—Mr. King, 
959. 


Note redemption fund of Banks—Mr. 
King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1076. 

Notes, security of Dominion vs. Bank— 
Mr. King, 974. 

Ontario Agricultural Development Board 
origin and operation of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285 to 1323. 

Ontario Farm Loans Act, operation of— 
Mr. Farrow, 1311 to 1318. 

Ontario Farm Loans Act—1921—for short 
term credit—Mr. Farrow, 1311. 

Ontario Government rate of interest—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 613. 

Ontario Savings Bank deposits, interest 
rate paid on—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Opposition to Federal Farm Loan System 
—Mr. King, 962. 

Peoples Banks merely savings institutions 
—Mr. Gagne, 1054. 

Peoples Credit Unions preferable to state 
credit—Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Per capita taxes, Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 
1024; Mr. Farrow, 1365. 

Percentage of farm value of loans—Mr. 
King, 957; Mr. Ward, 1099; Mr. Farrow, 
1289, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 1325. 

Personal Farm Credits Department, In- 
termediate credit, U‘S—Mr. King, 975. 

Policy of Government guaranteeing bonds 
—Mr. Grant, 417. 

Political interference with Government 
creditors—Mr. Farrow, 1294; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1335. 

Population of Sask—Mr. Edwards, 443; 
Mr. Fraser, 13865, 1367. 

Post Offices sell Land Bank debentures 
in U.S—Mr. King, 959. 

Provincial Bank and Credit Society, 
proposed operation of—Mr. Bevington, 
1067 to 1076, 1080, 1081, 1083. 

Provincial Bank and Credit Society vs. 
Federal Reserve system—Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1067, 1080, 1081. 

Provincial vs. Bank Debentures—Mr. 
King, 1059. 

Provincial Deposit Banks funds for long 
term loans—Mr. McLean, 1158; Mr. 
Farrow, 1322. 

Provineis] vs. Federal borrowing power— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Provincial Governments should become 
chartered banks—Mr. Bevington, 1066. 

Provincial Government, Sask., loans to 
farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Provincial Unions, for better distribution 
of credit—Mr. Gagne, 1052. 

Provision of credit, Government function 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Purchasing power of farmers, affect on 
industries—Mr. King, 957, 965. 

Purvose of loans, farm loans systems— 
Mr. King, 961, 962; Mr. MeNeil, 1329, 
1229, 1338, 1834; Mr. Fraser, 1838, 1343, 
1368. 
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Rediscount of notes and mortgages by 
Land Banks—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 
959, 967, 975, 977. 

Rediscounting under Finance Act 1914 
taken from American Federal Reserve 
Act—Mr. King, 972. 

Reduction in Bank loans in Sask—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Regional Banks modelled on Federal Re- 
serve System—Mr. King, 957. 

Rejections of loan applications—Mr. Far- 
row, 1297; Mr. McNeil, 1880, 1332. 

Repayment of loans by Cattle-raisers 
Associations to War Finance Corpora- 
tion—Mr. King, 937. 

Revenue of Sask—-Mr. Hamilton, 1063. 
Rural credit—Agenda, 7, 421, 422. 

Rural Credit Societies, formation and 
operation of—Mr. Bevington, 1067. 
Rural Credit system, aid to Banks—Mr. 

King, 977. 

Rural Credit system, Canada, only large 
agricultural country without—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443. 

Sale through Post Offices of Land Bank 
Debentures—Mr. King, 959. 

Savings deposits, amount received by 
Ontario Government Bank—Mr. Farrow, 
1287, 1311. 

Saskatchewan, current revenue of—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1063. 

Saskatchewan, deficit last 
Hamilton, 1063. 

Saskatchewan, debt per capita—Mr. Ed- 

: wards, 437, 444; Mr. Fraser, 1367. 

Saskatchewan, interest rate in—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443, 444; Mr. Williams, 830, 841, 
843, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1056; Mr. 
Bevington, 1077; Mv. Bowman, 1133; 
Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1350, 1865; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1459, 1460. 

Saskatchewan vs. Manitoba, interest rates 
—Mr. McNeil, 1336. 

Saskatchewan, Governor in Council em- 
powered to declare moratorium—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1039, 1040, 1041. 

Saskatchewan, population of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443; Mr. Fraser, 1365, 1367. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Act-1917—Mr. 
Fraser, 1338, 13438, 1368. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, amount 
of loans—Mr. Edwards, 439, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1103; Mr. 
Fraser, 1358. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Bonds, amount 
purchased by farmers in 1922—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Ward, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 1365, 1366. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, ap- 
praisal—Mr. Fraser, 1341. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, arrears— 
Mr. Fraser, 1344, 1345, 1364. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, bond de- 
nominations—Mr. Edwards, 440. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, collec- 
tions—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. Fraser, 
1345, 1346, 1850, 1351. 


year—Mr. 
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Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, composi- 
tion of—Mr. Fraser, 1340. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, cost of 
administration—Mr, Fraser, 13839. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deals 
directly with farmer—Mr. Fraser, 1340. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deben- 
tures on three months call—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1055, 1056; Mr. Ward, 1106. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deficits 
would be paid by Government—Mr. 
Edwards, 440. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board effect on 
interest rate—Mr. Fraser, 1352, 1362, 
1365. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, hail in- 
surance paid for—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 
1031; Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, insuffi- 
cient funds—Mr. Hamilton, 1057, 1058, 
1059; Mr. Ward, 1103, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 
1839, 134%, abi; SoZ) 1365) 136%: 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, interest 
arrears not added to loan—Mr. Fraser, 
1344, 13845, 1364. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loven Board, interest 
rate charged by—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1104; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board loaning 
in all parts of Province—Mr. Fraser, 
1362. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, losses— 
Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, Maxi- 
mum Loan—Mr. Fraser, 1347. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, number 
of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1343. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, opera- 
tion of—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1055, 
1056, 1057;, Mr. Ward, 1103, 1104, 1105, 
1106; Mr. Fraser, 1339 to 1365. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board operates 
on amortization plan only—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1055; Mr. 
Ward, 1103, 1106. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, percen- 
tage of value of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1341, 
1342. : 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, propor- 
tion of loans of Province held by—Mr. 
Fraser, 1367. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, purpose 
of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1838, 1339, 1340, 
1348, 1368. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, profits 
—Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board reports 
and financial statement—Mr. Fraser, 
1353 to 1360. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, seed 
grain paid for—Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, solvency 
of—Mr. Fraser, 1350. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, source 
of funds—Mr. Hamilton, 1054. 1055, 
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1058, 1059; Mr. Ward, 1105, 1106; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1351, 1352, 1362, 1363. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, surplus— 
Mr. Fraser, 1361. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, taxes 
paid for farmers—Mr. Fraser, 1346, 1847. 

School debentures, interest rate on—Mr. 
Bowman, 1119. 

Security for loans—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Far- 
row, 1290, 1295; 1312, 1813; 13818; 1319, 
1320; Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337, 1339. 

Security for loans affects interest rate— 
Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337 

Security, suitable—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Ward, 1098, 1099, 1112; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 1163; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Seed grain paid for by Sask. Farm Loan 
Board—Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Seizures by creditors—Mr. Hamilton, 1041, 
1042; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1144; Mr. Far- 
row, 1293, 1310; Mr. McNeil, 1331, 1332; 
Mr. Fraser, 1359. 

Short term credit, defined—Mr. Farrow, 
1311. 

Short term credit, operation of—Mr. Reid, 
652, 653; Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Solvency of Canadian Banks—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1071. 

Solveacy of Sask. Farm Loans Board—Mr. 
Fraser, 1350. 

Sources of credit to farmers—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 613; Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1459. 
Source of funds for farm loans—Mr. Reid, 
652; Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052, 1053; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054, 1055, 1058, 1059; Mr. 
Ward, 1105, 1106; Mr. McNeil, 1329, 
13325 tase, Mi Wraser, 1339, tabi eis52: 

13622 13635. 

Stability of currency—Mr. King, 974; Mr. 
Swanson, 1468. 

Switzerland, credit system in—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 444. 

Taxes, per capita, in Sask—Mr. Fraser, 
1365. 

Taxes paid by mortgages companies to 
prevent sale of land—Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bowman, 1138, 1139. 

Taxes paid by Sask. Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. Fraser, 1346, 1347. 

Tax arrears in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1030, 
1031. 

Tax collections, rural municipalities, 
Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Tax, Provincial, per capita, in Sask—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1024. 

Tenacy handicap to co-operative Move- 
ments—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Tenacy increased by existing form of 
mortgages—Mr. Ward, 1101. . 
Tenants, people who become—Mr. Ward, 

1100. 


Terms of credit must be suitable—Mr. 
Grant, 416. 

Thrift of farmers affects rate of interest 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Trust companies subsidiary to Banks—Mr. 
McLean, 1160, 1161. 

Unemployment in U.S. in 1920—Mr. King, 
957. 

United States Banking System—Mr. Grant, 
418; Mr. King, 972, 977, 978. 

United States Farm Loan System, interest 
rates charged—Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. 
King, 957, 958; Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Victory Bonds absorbed funds formerly 
used for farm mortgages—Mr. Ste. Ma- 
tie, 611; Mr. Ward, 1106; Mr. Farrow, 
1305; Mr. Fraser, 1351. 

Victory Bonds non taxable, effect on 
Farm mortgages—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; 
Mr. Amos, 685; Mr. Fraser, 1351. 

War Finance Corporation advances to 
agricultural associations—Mr. King, 
937, 963, 966. 

War Finance Corporation, interest rates 
charged—Mr. King, 937, 966. 

War Finance Corporation, origin of cap- 
ital of—Mr. King, 970. 

War Finance Corporation, purpose of, to 
aid American agriculture—Mr. King, 
936, 937, 963. 

War Finance Corporation, services ren- 
dered—Mr. King, 937, 963, 965, 966. 
Weyburn Securities Bank, earnings—Mr 

Hamilton, 1021. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION 


Cause of—Mr. Grant, 375, 376, 398; Mr. 
Toupin, 450, 459, 460; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
576; Mr. Ste. Marie, 620, 621: Mr. 
Spence, 798, 799, 802, 803; Mr. Deach- 
man, 913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; 
Mr. Gagne, 1044, 1045. See also “Emi- 
eration.” 


RYE. See under “Grain.” 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Cattle route—Mr. Campbell, 77 to 79; 
Mr. Curry, 153; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. 
Fortin, 1772 to 1776. ; 

Grain route—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1436, 
1439. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Agricultural Societies—Mr. Williams, 817, 
828, 832, 840, 841. 

Cattle in—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 

Farms—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Indebtedness—Mr. Edwards, 437 to 440, 
443, 444, 448; Mr. Williams, 827. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Reid, 647, 648; Mr. 
Spence, 795, 796, 798, 808, 811; Mr. 
Williams, 831 to 833; Mr. Hamilton, 
1035; Mr. Swanson, 1452, 1453, 1459. 
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Poultry—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 
Resolution of Legislature—Mr. Hamilton, 
1027. 
Taxes—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. Edwards, 
436, 447; Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1023, 1024, 1026, 1030, 1031. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Salaries of country—Mr. Edwards, 447. 


SCREENINGS 


Wheat—Mr. Imrie, 1443; Mr. Blatchford, 
1447. 


SCRUBS 
Cattle, dairy—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 
538, 5389; Mr. Ste. Marie, 608, 609, 621 
to 624; Mr. Williams, 887; Mr. Gagne, 
1044. ; 


SEED 


Potato, Government certified—Mr. Pirie, 
959; Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 1379, 1384. 

Wheat—Mr. Grant, 351, 361; Mr. Leitch, 
507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655. 


SELF SUSTAINING FARMS 
See “Mixed Farms.’ 


SHEEP. See “Live Stock”. 
SHRINKAGE 
Cattle in transportation—Mr. Somer- 


ville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 
SHIPPING. See under “Transportation”. 


SILAGE 
Cattile, beef—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


Farmers’ families—Mr. Leitch, 97, 127; 
Mr. Grant, 359, 360, 365, 369 to 371, 
376, 392 to 395, 397, 398; Mrs. McNaug- 
ton, 424 to 427; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. 
Leitch, 512, 515; Mr. Spence, 805, 808; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Gagne, 1048, 
1049; Mr. Dewar, 1376; See also 
“Standard of Living”. 


SOIL 
Drifting—Mr. Williams, 832, 833. 
Fertility—Mr. Hamilton, 1017, 1018; Mr. 
Gagne, 1044, 1048. 
SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD 
Land payments—Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 
1029, 1030. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Brot  market—Mr. “Waylor, 526" Mr 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 310. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Cattle competition—Mr. McLean, 232, 
236. 

SPECULATION 

Land—Mr. Spence, 799, 804, 814; Mr. 
Williams, 838; Mr. King, 979; Mr. 
Bowman, 1116, 1117. 

SPRAYING 
Apple costs—Mr. Taylor, 47, 49; Mr. 


Scripture, 303; Mr. Cumming, 466; Mr. 
Leitch, 534; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 
Fruit generally—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 

Sissons, 496. 


SPREAD 
Apples prices—Mr. Bulman, 62; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Sissons, 500 
to 502. 
Fruit prices generally—Mr. Bulman, 62, 


63. 

Milk prices—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493; Mr. 
Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 549; Mr. Hughes, 
Gis}, GByh) Gots 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
Western Canada—Mr. Grant, 419, 420; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Bowman, 1121, 
1142, 1145. See also “Social Status”. 


STANDARD SHIPPING CoO., 
Shipping—Mr. Doherty, 163. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Farm Products—Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 


STATISTICS 
Grain Exchange—Mr. Grant, 401, 402. 


STEERS. See under “Cattle” under “Live 
Stock”. 


STORAGE 

Apples—Mr. Scripture, 307; Mr. Chase, 
317 to 319, 327; Mr. Cumming, 468, 469; 
Mr. Sissons, 499. 

Cold—See special heading. 

Grain—Mr. Jackman, 707; Mr. Sly, 761; 
Mr. Spence, 814. See also “Elevators”. 

Potatoes—Mr. Nicholl, 159; Mr. Cunn- 
ingham, 221, 222; Mr. Ledingham, 261, 
262, 264; Mr. Pirie, 943, 946, 952; Mr. 
Dewar, 1376, 1382, 1388; Mr. Hatfield, 
1391 to 13938, 1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407 
to ae 1412, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1426, 
1428. 


STORE 


Cattle must be shipped from Canadian 
ports—Mr. Grisdale, 21, 22; Mr. Camp- 
a 68, 69, 81, 84; Mr. Hammell, 470, 
471. 


STRAWBERRIES. See under “Fruit”. 


SUBSIDIES 
Shipping—Mr. Cunningham, 222. 
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SUCCESS 


Farming not a commercial—Mr. Barton, 
124) Mire erteh. 27 1289139: Mr: 
Grant, 362, 374, 375, 394; Mr. Sissons, 
504, 505; Mr. Leitch, 512, 513; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1029. 

Mixed farming necessary for—Mr. Barton, 
112, 113; Mr. Leitch, 139; Mr. Grant, 
362, 378; Mr. Toupin, 456; Mr. Spence, 
808, 809; Mr. Williams, 832, 883. 

Production, more than, necessary for— 
Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. Leitch, 102, 
103; Mr. Thompson, 292; Mr. Leitch, 
514, 516; Mr. Spence, 810, 811, 813, 816; 
Mr. Williams, 822; Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 
1035, 1059; Mr. Imrie, 1482; Mr. Mac- 
Intosh, 1784. 


SUGAR 


Beets—See special heading. 

Cuba in potato steamers—Mr. Ledingham, 
264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 203. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Sutherland, 763, to 
765. 

Relative prices—See special heading. 

Tariff preference on West Indies—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 


SUGAR BEETS 


Agreement for sale of—Mr. Houson, 1755 
to 1758, 1760, 1761; Mr. Dougherty, 
1803; Mr. Houson, 1822, 1823. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Houson, 
1760; Mr. Dougherty, 1806, 1812. 

Price of—Mr. Houson, 1759, 1760; Mr. 
Dougherty, 1802 to 1805, 1813 to 1815; 
Mr. Houson, 1820 to 1823, 1826, 1827. 

Production—Mr. Houson, 1755, 1759. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Houson, 1759. 

Testing of—Mr. Dougherty, 1804, 1807 

to 1810, 1812, 1814, 1815; Mr. Houson, 
1816 to 1820. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Houson, 1754, 1760; 
Mr. Dougherty, 1803, 1807. 


1758, 


SURVEYS 
Agricultural—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92; Mr. 
Grant, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 424; 
Mr. Toupin, 450, 457, 458; Mr. Leitch, 
538; Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609; 
Mr. Spence, 797, 798; Mr. Williams, 
817, 820, 821, 837; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 


1038; Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1059. 
Methods used—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 


Grant, 347, 357, 364, 383, 384: Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 425, 427 to 480; Mr. Toupin, 
458: Mr. Leitch, 538; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
602 to 606, 609, 610. 

Weakness of methods followed—Mr. 
Leitch, 94; Mr. Grant, 377, 407; Mrs. 
McNaughton, 428 to 430; Mr. Leitch, 
538; Mr. Hamilton, 1016, 1036. 


SWINE. See “Hogs” under “Live Stock”. 
SYSTEMS 


Canadian marketing—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
305; Mr. Grant, 408, 410, 411; Mr. 
Sissons, 501 to 502. 

» Farm accounting—Mr. Leitch, 91, 94, 124, 
125, 138; Mr. Grant, 362 to 364, 383 to 
392; Mr. Williams, 821 to 823: Mr. 
Hamilton, 1017; Mr. Newman, 1586 to 
1634; Mr. Fairbairn, 1652. 

Tenant farming—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 


TARIFF 


British Preference—Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. 
Deachman, 924. 

Cuban on potatoes—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie: (952; Mr Hatheld: 147 Mr. 
Estey, 1425, 1427. 

Cuban preference in United States—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 

Descriminates against farmers—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442, 444, 445; Mr. Sissons, 506; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 536; Mr. Fortier, 570, 
omy 574, Sion Mae Ward. 6275) Mr: 
Jackman, 710; Mr. Hamilton, 1061. 

Dumping—Mr. Taylor, 51, 52; Mr. Ward, 
645, 646; Mr. Reid, 672, 673; Mr. Sly, 
752; Mr. Weaver, 1201; Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1677. 

Fertilizer—Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. Hatfield, 
1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 

Fordney—Mr. Bulman, 68; Mr. McLean, 
228 to 230, 234, 238, 251, 252; Mr. For- 
tier, 568 to 571, 574, 575; Mr. Williams, 
839; Mr. Pirie, 948, 944; Mr. Dewar, 
1379; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Swanson, 
1450, 1452. 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Lamb, United States on—Mr. McLean, 
Zot anes 

Rebate of duty—Mr. Thompson, 290; Mr. 
Sissons, 504. 

Reciprocity—Mr. Bulman, 63. 

Sheep, effect on production of—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 485, 486. 

Shipping, effect on—Mr. Cunningham, 224. 

Underwood—Mr. McLean, 229. 

Wheat, United States on—Mr. Thompson, 
290; Mr. MacIntosh, 1782, 1783. 

West Indies preference on sugar—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 


TAXES 


Assessment for—Mr. Edwards, 483, 434; 
Mr. Reid, 658. 

British Columbia—Mr. Bulman, 67, 70. 

Collection of—Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Ward, 644; 
Mr. Spence, 812; Mr. Williams, 823. 

Interest on—Mr. Edwards, 434, 439. 

Land sales for—Mr. Edwards, 483 to 436; 
Mr. Reid, 670. 
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TAXES—Con. TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Maine, U.S.A.—Mr. Pirie, 956. Railway cattle transportation—Mr. Gris- 
Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 368, 379, dale, 13, 152M Ankell, 32.33.35; Mr. 


404. 

New Brunswick—Mr. Pirie, 956. 

Nova Scotia—Mr. Cumming, 473. 

Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Sissons, 503; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1492; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1642, 1661, 1662. 

Prince Edward Island—Mr. Dewar, 1870, 


1379, 1380. 

Quebec—Mr. Fortier, 570, 573. 

Sales—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Cumming, 
466, 467; Mr. Leitch, 535; Mr. Pirie, 
949. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. 
Edwards, 436, 447; Mr. Williams, 824; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024, 1026, 1030, 


1031. 
Single Tax Association—Pages 422, 423, 
1914 to 1917. 


TENANT 
Farming system—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 
THRESHING 
Grain costs—Mr. Grant, 355, 356; Mr. 
Edwards, 447; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
518, 519: Mr. Reid, 655; 656; Mr. 
Amps, 674, 675; Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1026. 


TOBACCO 
Growing of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 619, 620; 
Mr. King, 964; Mr. Hamilton, 1033; Mr. 
Trowern, 1559 to 1561. 


TRACTORS 
Versus hores—Mr. Grant, 360, 361. 
TRADE 
Government commissioners—Mr. Hatfield, 
1416, 1417. & 
Grain—See “Royal Commission.” 
TRANSPORTATION 


Beef, chilled—Mr. McLean, 237, 239. 
Cattle, beef—Page 11; Mr. 
28; Mr. Arkell, 32; Mr. Campbell, 66, 
70, 72, 84; Mr. Curry, 142 to 144 Ma: 
Light, 337; Mr. Somerville, 1546 ‘to 
1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773; See also ‘Rail- 
way’ and ‘Shipping’ under this heading. 
Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Scripture, 303; 


Mr. Sissons, 596; See also “Railway’ 
under this heading. 
Government assistance to—Mr. Watts, 


270, 277; Mr. Chace, 318, 319. 

Lake grain rates—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1037, 1060; Mr. Imrie, 1432 
to 1434, 1438. 

Railway apple rates—Mr. Scripture, 299 
to 304, 308; Mr. Chase, 318, 319, 325 
to 327; Mr. Cumming, 465, 466, 469, 
470; Mr. Sissons, 501, 502. 


Grisdale, 27, 


Campbell, 65, 70, 84; Mr. Caldwell, 129; 
Mr. Light, 329, 334, 335, 337; Mr. So- 
merville, 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1775. 

Railway facilities in Western Canada— 
Mr. Spence, 796, 797, 807, 808, 810 to 
813; Mr. Imrie, 1444; Mr. Blatchford, 
1445 to 1449. 

Railway fertilizer rates—Mr. Cumming, 
466, 467; Mr. Gagne, 1045, 1046; Mr. 
Dewar, 1373, 1874; Mr. Fairbaiyn, 1658. 

Railway flour rates—Mr. Watts, 272 to 
274, 276, 282, 286; Mr. Thompson, 295, 
296; Mr. Watts, 298. 

Railway fruit rates—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Scripture, 299 to 302; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1642 to 1651, 1656 to 
1658. 

Railway grain rates—Mr. Watts, 272, 273, 
276, 281 to 283, 290; Mr. Thompson, 
295, 296; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Cumming, 
475, 485; Mr. Reid, 650, 651; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1037; Mr. Imrie, 1433 to 1438, 1441; 


Mr. Blatchford, 1446 to 1448; Mr. 
Swanson, 1451, 1452. 
Railway, Intercolonial—Mr. Cumming, 


477, 478. 

Railw. ay lamb rate-—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Railway, maple product rates—Mr. Mce- 
Master, 921, 922; Mr. Trowern, 1564, 
1565. 

Railway, Maritime Provinces rates—Mr. 
Caldwell, 129; Mr. Chase, 326, 327. 

Railway, milk transportation—Mr. Leitch, 
1382; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Henry, 
543, 544, 546; Mr. Hughes, 558, 559, 564 
to 566. 

Railway potato cars—Mr. Hatfield, 1419; 
Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Railway potato rates—Mr. Chase, 318 to 
320, 323, 324; Mr. Pirie, 951, 952; Mr. 
Hatfield, 1403, 1407, 1415, 1419; Mr. 
Estey, 1429, 1430. 

Railway spur tracks (sidings)—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1420; Mr. Estey, 1426. 

Railway sugar rates—Mr, Sutherland, 763 


to 765. 

Railway sugar beets rates—Mr. Houson, 
1759. 

Railways, water competition of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442. 


Rates, cause of high—Mr. Leitch, 127; 
Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 153: Mr. Nicoll, 
160; Mr. Deachman, 915, 916: Mr. Ha- 
milton, 1060; Mr. Fairbairn, 1645. 

Rates, disparity in—Mr. Watts, 270; Mr. 
Edwards, 442 to 444, 

Rates for natural products—Mr. Bulman, 
56, 58, 60, 61; Mr. Leitch, 126; Mr. 
Watts, 270, 276; Mr. Thompson, 295; 
Mr. Watts, 298; "Mr. Edwards, 442, 443: 
Mr. Cumming, 477; Mr. Leitch, 514, 
rand Mr. McMaster, 921; Mr. Swanson, 
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TRANSPORTATION—Con. 

Shipping, agricultural implements ocean 
rates—Mr. Cunningham, 198 to 200. 
Shipping, apples ocean rates—Mr. Curry, 
145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. 
Cunningham, 167, 168, 192, 209, 212 to 
214; Mr. Scripture, 299, 301, 309; Mr. 
Chase,~ 312) to’ 317, 325 to 327; Mr. 
Cumming, 465; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 

1005. 

Shipping, Australia, ocean rates to—Mr. 
Thompson, 292. 

Shipping—Barr Shipping Co —Mr. Cor- 
nell, 178; Mr. Watts, 275. 

Shipping, beef, ocean rates on—Mr. Curry, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 192, 239. 

Shipping brokers—Mr. Curry, 150 to 152, 
MO Wale Mire Comell 73 174: Mir: 
Cunningham, 204, 205, 207, 208, 224; 
Mr. Ledingham, 263, 269; Mr. Watts, 
275; Mr. Motherwell, 328; Mr. Light, 
338. See also “Brokers, cattle. 

Shipping brokers commission—Mr. Curry, 
150, 151; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 224. 

Shipping brokers, intimidation of—Mr. 
Chase, 316. 

Shipping, butter, ocean rate on—Mr, Curry, 
143, 145, 148, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
166, 167, 192 to 194. 

Shipping, Canada Steamship Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 73, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 
149, 150; Mr. Doherty, 161 to 165; Mr. 
Cunningham, 189, 190; Mr. Ledingham, 
266; Mr. Doherty, 542. 

Shipping, Canadian Government, cereal 
industry protest to—Mr. Cunningham, 
203. 

Shipping, Canadian Government Mer- 
cantile Marine—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 
85: Mr. Curry, 143, 149, 150; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 165 to 170, 178, 179, 183 to 
226: Mr. Ledingham 263; Mr. Watts, 
270, 272, 277; Mr. Thompson, 291, 292; 
Mr. Chase, 313; Mr. Motherwell, 328; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Hatfield, 1412; 
Mr. Somerville, 1550. 

Shipping, Canadian Pacific Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 83, 85; Mr. Curry, 148, 149, 
150; Mr. Cunningham, 190, 193, 194, 
225; Mr. Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. 
Hatfields, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1422. 

Shipping. Canadian ports, from—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22; Mr. Curry, 144 to 147; Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 168, 185, 
1872191 192 198. 200; 201, 204, 205, 
225; Mr. Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. 
Thompson, 296, 297; Mr. Scripture, 301; 
Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Prie, 945. 

Shipping, cattle attendants—Mr. Light, 
329, 331, 338. 

Shipping, cattle mortality on board ship— 
Mr. Light, 330; Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 


Mr. Somerville, 1546, 1549, 1550; Mr. 
ortine lige. sadas 

Shipping, cattle ocean rate—Mr. Curry, 142 
to 145, 151 to 153; Mr. Nicoll. 157, 160, 
161; Mr. Cunningham, 167; Mr. Curry, 
170 to 172; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 209 
to 212; 21%; 224- Vir mieht. 329. 331, 
338; Mr. Hawken, 341; Mr. Somerville, 
1546 to 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1774, 1775. 

Shipping, cattle, ocean space for—Paves 4, 
1053115. .Mir + Grisdale! ia Mine Ansell: 
36; Mr. Campbell, 65, 66, 69 to 75, 78 to 
80, 84; Mr. Curry, 142 to 148, 150 to 
154; Mr. Nicoll, 160, 161; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 168, 169; Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. 
Cunningham, 224, 225; Mr. Motherwell, 
327; Mr. Hawken, 341; Mr. Robb, 372, 
373; Mr. Fortin, 1776. 

Shipping, cattle, ocean space. definition— 
Mr. Arkell, 33; Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. 
Light, 380; Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 345. 

Shipping, cattle ships, fittings of—Mr. 
Curry, 154; Mr Nicoll, 160; Mr. Do- 
herty, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 168; Mr. 
Curry, 171, 214, 217; Mr. Light, 329 to 
331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; Mr. Pin- 
sonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. Martel, 1087 
to 1096. See also ‘Cattle. stalls’, 
‘Ocean Space’, ‘Labour’ under this 
heading. 

Shipping, cattle ships, number of—Mr. 
Curry, 143, 145, 148, 152 to 154; Mr. 
Doherty, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 168; 
Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 
Palff, PPAR 

Shipping. cattle stalls on ships—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 81, 82; Mr. Curry, 143. 154; Mr. 
Light, 329 to 331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 
342; Mr. Pinsonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. 
Martel, 1087 to 1096. 

Shipping, cattle stalls, material in—Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; 
Mr. Pinsonnault 342 to 346. 

Shipping, cattle, transportation of—Mr. 
Grisdale, 28, 29; Mr. Campbell, 65 to 67, 
TO, foieed tord9,.3l to. 85. 

Shipping, cereals, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 203, 204. 

Shipping, cheese, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Curry, 145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 193. 

Shipping. cold storage steamers—Mr. Bul- 
man, 59: Mr. Curry, 148: Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 192: Mr. McLean, 233. 

Shinving combines—Mr. Campbell, 78, 79; 
Mr. Curry, 148; Mr. Nicoll, 156;. Mr. 
Doherty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 165, 
166 168, 195, 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr: Watts, 269 to 272, 277; 278. See 
also “ Conferences”. 

Shipping, commodities, ocean rate on—-Mr. 
Cunningham, 183 to 188, 191, 193, 197, 
201, 213; 215 to 217, 224. 4 
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TRANSPORTATION—Con. 


Shipping, flour, New York differential on— 


Shipping competition avoided—Mr. Curry, 
148, 149: Mr. Nicoll, 156; Mr. Doherty, 
162 to 164: Mr. Cunningham, 195, 200 to 
202. 

Shipping, conferences, Canadian with New 
York—Mr. Curry, 145, 147, 148: Mr. 
Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 168, 183, 187 to 204, 208, 209, 212 
to 215, 219 to 221; Mr. Watts, 272; Mr. 
Scripture, 301; Mr. Chase, 313, 314, Mr. 
Light, 336; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 

Shipping conferences, Continental—Mr. 
Cunningham, 209. 

Shipping conference, North Atlantic—Mr. 
Cunningham, 167 to 169, 183 to 205, 208 
to 212, 216 to 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266, 
267 >). Mr: « Watis #269) 5272) 277 Mir: 
Chase, 313, 314) 316; Sl7. 

Shipping conference, expenses of—Mr. 
Cunningham, 208, 219. 

Shipping confercence, Pacific—Mr. Cun- 
mingham, 224. 

Shipping conference, publicity given to 
meetings—Mr. Cunningham, 206, 207. 
Shipping demand and supply, effect of 

—Mr. Curry, 152. 

Shipping deviation, cost of—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 82, 83. 

Shipping expenses—Mr. Nicoll, 161; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 164, 165; Mr. Cunningham, 
169; 222: Mr. Chase, 315; Mr. Light, 
331: Mr. Hawken, 341 Mr. Pinsonnault, 
343 to 346. 


Mr. Curry, 146 to 148; Mr. Nicoll, 154, 
155; Mr. Doherty, 161; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165; Mr. Cornell, 172 to 177, 178; 
Mr. Cunningham, 190, 191, 206, 215, 
220, 221: Mr. Watts, 270 272) 275, 217, 
278; Mr. Thompson, 289. 

Shipping. flour, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 
143, 145 to 148: Mr. Doherty, 163: Mr. 
Cornell, 172 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 
185, 188. 190. 191. 196, 201, 203, 204, 206, 
211 to 213, 215, 219 to 221; Mr. Watts, 
269 to 272. 275, 276, 286; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 289, 292, 295: Mr. Watts, 298. 

Shipping, forest products rates—Mr. Do- 
herty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 189, 
193 to 195, 201, 202, 214. 

Shivping, fruit, ocean rate on canned— 
Mr. Curry, 145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; 
Mr. Cunningham, 167. 

Shipping, Furness-Whitby  lLines—Mr. 
Campbell, 74 to 76, 79, 85; Mr. Curry, 
144. 149. 150; Mr? Nicoll, 154 to 161: 
Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 193, 207, 221 
to 223: Mr. Ledingham. 261; Mr. Chase, 
324, 325; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 to 1393, 1409. 

Shinning grain rates—Mr. Curry. 145: Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cornell, 174,.176 
to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 188. 192, 193, 
195 to 198, 201 to 204, 206, 210, 211 to 
213, 224; Mr. Watts. 269 to, 272, 275, 
276, 286. 287. 289: Mr. Thomoson, 292; 
Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Swanson, 1451; 1452. 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 

Shipping, Great Britain, cargos from— 
Mr. Curry, 154; Mr. Cunningham, 223, 
224; Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. Imrie, 1441, 
1442; Mr. Swanson, 1468. 

Shipping, hops, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 200. 

Shipping insurance—Mr. Cunningham, 223. 

Shipping, Inter-continental Transport 
Service—See “Canada Steamshin Lines”. 

Shipping, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine—Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 164, 
165; .Mr.- Gurry, 5169 ge 271. 

Shipping labour—Mr. Campbell, 81, 82: 
Mr. Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 212 
Mr. Light, 331; Mr. Pinsonnault, 345, 
346; Mr. Martel, 1087 to 1096. 

Shipping, leather, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
nineHans 214, 215, 217; Mr. Thompson, 
297. 

Shipping losses—Mr. Curry, 147; Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Doherty, 162, 163; 
Mr. Curry, We tee vor Doherty, 176: 
Mr. Cunningham, 192, 200, 201, 203, 210, 
212) 215; 217, 221, 223. 225; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 263, 292. 

Shipping, Lunham & Moore—Mr. Cornell, 
ey, ark. 

Shipping, McLean-Kennedy Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 85; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 
190, 195. 

Shipping, meats, ocean rate on canned— 
Mr. Curry, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157. 

Shipping, Munson Lines—Mr. Chase, 320. 

Shipping, oatmeal, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Curry, 176. 

Shipping, port for departure of cattle— 
Mr. Grisdale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 
CB File Cae IN Curry, 152, 15a. Wale "Mr. 
Somerville, 1546 to 1550. 

Shipping, port of discharge of cattle—Mr. 
Grisdale, 22, 24, 26; Mr Campbell, 71, 
74, 82, 83; Mr. ‘Light, BBY AS AWike Somer- 
ville, 1550. 

Shipping, potatoes, chartered steamers for 

—Mr. Cunningham, 221; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 262, 264, 265, 268; Mr. Chase, 314, 
315, ‘321; Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. "Hat- 
field, 1393, 1395, 1396, 1398, 1399, 1411, 
1414; Mr. Estey, 1420, 1422, 1423, 1426. 

Shipping, potatoes, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Cunningham, 169, 221, 222; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 262 to 268; Mr. Chase, ald. S15: 
lite 319, 320, 322 ‘to 324; Mr. Pirie, 952; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407, 
1419, 1420; Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Shipping, potatoes, steamers suitable for— 
nm Cunningham, 222, 223; Mr. Chase, 
2 

Shipping, potatoes from United States 
ports—Mr. Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 
944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 1396, 1412 
to 1414, 

Shipping profits—Mr. Curry, 153, 176. 

Shippig rates agreements—Mr. Curry, 
143 to 150; Mr. Nicoll, 156, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162 to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 
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TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
165 to 167, 183 to 205, 209, 214, 215, 223; 


See also “Conferences” under this 
heading. 

Shipping rates coincidences—Mr. Curry, 
148, 144. 


Shipping rate cutting, complaints of—Mr. 
Cunningham, 217, 218. 

Shipping rate maintenance—Mr. Curry, 
143, 144, 146, 148 to 150; Mr. Nicoll, 156; 
Mr. Doherty, 162 to 164; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 168, 184 to 192, 195 to 205, 
POSe ie ais 220 Mie ahompson: 2977 

Shipping rates reductions—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 168, 185, 190, 192, 196, 198, 
200, 201,203, 204, 212 to’ 215, 218, 219, 
225; Mr. Watts, 271, 272; Mr. Chase, 
314, 315. 

Shipping rates, tariff of -Mr. Cunningham, 
166 to 169; 183 to 202, 215, 217, 218; Mr. 
Ledingham, 267. 

Shipping, Reardon, Smith Line—Mr. 
Doherty, 162; Mr. Cornell, 173, 178; Mr. 
Chase, 315, 316. 

Shipping, Reford Lines—Mr. Campbell, 
“1 74. 79. 85. 86> Mr Curry, 1435/7144; 
150; Mr. Doherty, 164; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, eee 190, 193, 225; Mr. Ledingham, 


266; ” Watts, 272: Mr. Motherwell, 
328. 

Shipping master’s fees—Mr. Cunningham, 
204, 205. 


Shipping space, method of letting—Mr. 
Curry, 150 to 152; Mr. Ledingham, 263. 

Shipping Standard’ Shipping Co.—Mr. 
Doherty, 163. 

Shipping subsidies—Mr. Cunningham, 222. 

Shipping, sugar cargoes from Cuba—Mr. 


Ledingham, 264, Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. See | 


also “ Relative Prices ” 

Shipping, sugar, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 203; See also “Relative 
nicesaa 

Shipping, tariff, effect of customs—Mr. 
Cunningham, 224. 

Shipping, tramp steamer competition—Mr. 
Nicoll, 159: Mr. Doherty, 162; Mr. Cun- 
mnehameetGs. 192) 195, 201 202; Murr 
Ledingham, 262, 268; Mr. Chase, 314 to 
Bly 

Shipping, United Fruit Line—Mr. Chase, 
320. 

Shipping, United States Shipping Board— 
Mr. Doherty, 162, 195; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 203, 213, 216; Mr. Watts, 272, 275, 
PAT he 

Shipping, vegetables, ocean rates on—Mr. 
Curry, 145; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 167. 

Shipping, White Star-Dominion Lines— 
Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 80, 82, 84 to 
86; Mr. Curry, 142 to 154; Mr. Nicoll, 
157; Mr. Doherty, 165; Mr. Curry, 169 
to 172;Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 193, 
225. 


TURKEYS 
See under “ Poultry”. 


TWINE 


Binder—Mr. Grant, 355; Mr. Leitch, 507, 
508; Mr. Reid, 655; Mr. Hamilton, 1026. 


UNDERWOOD TARIFF 
Effect of—Mr. McLean, 229. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Shipping line—Mr. Chase 320. 


UNITED STATES 


Canadian agricultural conditions contrasted 
—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Cattle competition of—Mr. Campbell, 69, 
Winans: Mr. + Cury.tol. isa Mr: 
Cunningham, 225; Mr. McLean, 232, 
233) 2a; Vi iniehitigeood oD: 

Cattle market—Mr. Campbell, 68; Mr. 
McLean, 228 to 230, 232 to 235, 238, 334; 
Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

Ege market—Mr. McLean, 254; Mr. 
Grant, 411, 412. 

Flour competition—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 
176; Mr. Watts, 278, 279; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 289, 290, 295; Mr. Watts, 299. 

Flour from Canadian wheat—Mr. Cornell, 
175: Mr. Thompson, 289, 290. 

Flour market—Mr. Watts, 278, 279. 

Fruit competition—Mr. Taylor, 43, 51, 52. 

Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; Mr. 
Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 

Government aid to marketing—Mr. Grant, 
408. 

Grain competition—Mr. 
196; Mr. Imrie, 1442. 
Grain’ market—Mr. Imrie, 1436; Mr. Mac- 

Intosh, 1783. 

Grain route—Mr. Imrie, 1435, 1436. 

Hogs packed in Canada—Mr. McLean, 
250. 

Lamb duty—Mr. McLean, 251, 252. 

Live stock market—Mr. Deachman, 928, 
929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 

Potato competition—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie, 948; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1422. 

Potato market—Mr. Cunninham, 169; Mr. 
Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 948, 944, 947; 
Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1425, 1428. 

Potatoes shipped throught ports of—Mr. 
Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 944, 947; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 1396, 1412 to 1414. 

Shipping Board—Mr. Doherty, 162, 195; 
Mr. Cunningham, 2038, 213, 216; Mr. 
Watts, 272,275, 277. 

Tariffi—Mr. Bulman, 63, 68; Mr. McLean, 
DIS tO 25054) as, 2ble; 2o25. Mi 
Thompson, 290; Mr. Cumming, 485, 
486; Mr. Fortier, 568 to 571, 574, 575; 
Mr. Williams, 839; Mr. Pirie, 948, 944; 
Mr. Dewar, 1379; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; 
Mr. Swanson, 1450, 1452; Mr. Mac- 
Intosh, 1782, 1783. 

Tariff preference to Cuba—Mr. Hatfield, 
1417, 1418. 

Taxes in Maine—Mr. Pirie, 956. 

Wheat, duty on—Mr. Thompson, 290; Mr 
MacIntosh, 1782, 1783. 


Cunningham, 
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URBAN LIFE 
Rural life contrasted with—Mr. Leitch, 
He) (ho) Gl, 


VACATIONS 
California—Mr. Grant, 405. 


VEGETABLES 

Canners’ combine—Mr. Sissons, 491. 

Canning industry—Mr Sissons, 488 to 490. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Sissons, 488 to 
490. 

Ocean freight on canned—Mr. Curry, 145; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 167. 

Price of—-Mr. Sissons, 488 to 492. 


VETERINARIANS 
Cattle, en route—Mr. Grisdale, 17, 18. 


WATER 


Farm—Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1034. 


WEEDS 


Noxious—Mr. Grant, 380 to 383; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827, 832. 


WEST INDIES 


Potato market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 
Sugar, preferential tarifi—Mr. Hatfield, 
1417, 1418. 


WHARFAGE 
Cattle—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205; Mr. 
Light, 338. 
Sheep—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205. 


WHEAT 
See under “ Grain ”. 


WHITE STAR DOMINION 
Shipping Line—Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 
80, 82, 84 to 86; Mr. Curry, 142 to 154; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 165; Mr. 
Curry, 169 to 172; Mr. Cunningham, 
189, 190, 1938, 225. 


WIVES 
Farmers—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 370, 371, 392, 393, 406; Mr. Me- 
Naughton, 424 to 428, 430; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827; Mr. Dewar, 1376. 
WOOL 
See ‘Sheep’ under “Live Stock”. 
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